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TO 


VOLUME CLXXII. 





THIRD SERIES. 





BEING ALSO AN ABSTRACT OF THE LORDS’ “MINUTES OF PRO- 
CEEDINGS,” AND THE COMMONS’ “VOTES AND PROCEEDINGS,” 
IN RELATION TO THE PUBLIC BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 





The ® indicates that there was no Debate at that stage of the Bill. 





LORDS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 1. 


Their Lordships met; and having gone through the Business on the Paper, 


without Deba 
” House adjourned at Four o’clock. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 1. 


MINUTES.] — Posie Burs — Ordered —; Committee—Navy Prize Money, &c.®* [Bill 
Metropolis Main Drainage (Guarantee of 147]; Stipendiary Magistrates * [Bill 189], 
Repayment of Money) *. on re-committal; Poor Law Board Con- 

First Reading—Union Relief Act Continuance| tinuance® [Bill 163]; Loan Societies* 
[Bill 199}; Greenwich Hospital (Provision | Report 185}. 
for Widows) * [Bill 200]. Report—Navy Prize Money &c.*, and re-com- 

Second Reading—Weights and Measures (Me- | mitted ; Stipendiary Magistrates*; Poor 
tric System) [Bill 120]; Nuisances Re- Law Board Continuance *; Loan Societies *. 

* — moval Act (1855) Amendment * [Bill 178]; | Withdrawn—Sheep, &c, Contagious Diseases 
Militia Ballots Suspension *. | Prevention [Bill 98). 
> ~, Loxnoy, Cuarnam, and Dover Ramwar (No. 1) Buu (Zords)— 
Order for the Second Reading upon Monday next read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ Thet the said Order be a. 
—(Sir Morton Peto.) oe . 
After short Debate, Motion, by leave, enlinieie. 
" Arrarrs oF Poranp — Tue Apsournep Depate — —. Mr. Warner ; 
Answer, Sir George Grey .. ee 

Weights and Measures (Metric System) Bill [Bill 120]— 
Order for Second Reading read. 

After long Debate, Motion made, and Question put, “That the Bill be now read 
a second time: ”—The House divided ; Ayes 110, Noes 75; Majority 35. 
Bill read 2°, and committed for To-morrow. 

Sheep, &c. Contagious Diseases Prevention Bill [Bill 98]— 
Order for Second Reading read. 

On Motion of Mr. Holland, Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 
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Union Relief Aid Act Continuance Bill— 
Motion of Mr. C. P. Villiers, for leave to bring in a Bill, agreed to. 
Bill to extend for a further period the provisions of the Union Relief Aid 
Act, ordered to be ss in by Mr. Villiers and Mr. Gilpin :—Bill 


presented, and read 1° 


ill 199.} 


Greenwich Hospital (Provision for Widows) Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Stansfeld, Bill to enable provision to be made, out of 
the Funds of Greenwich Hospital, for the Widows of Seamen and Marines 
slain, killed, or drowned in the sea service of the Crown, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Stansfeld and Lord Clarence Paget :—Bill presented, 


and read 1° *. [Bill 200.] 


House adjourned at 
Six o’clock. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 2. 


MINUTES.}]—Postc Buis—First Reading 
— Public Works (Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts) * (No. 179); Howth Harbour * (No. 
180) ; Neweastle-upon-Tyne (Saint Mary 
Magdalen Hospital)* (No. 181) ; Removal 
of Irish Poor* (No, 182); Savings Banks 
Act Amendment ® (No. 183). 

Second Reading — British Columbia Boun- 
daries [u.1.] (No. 149); Land Drainage 
(Provisional Orders)*( No. 160), and referred 
to Select Committee. 

Committee — Naval Medical Supplemental 
Fund Society Winding-up Act, 1861, 





Amendment * (Nos. 102 & 184); Tele- 
graphs* (Nos. 156 & 185); Jurisdiction 
of Justices [u.1.]* (No. 172); Postmaster 
General (Sale of Land) * (No, 168). 

Local Government Supplemental 
(No. 2)* (No. 154); District Parochial 
Churches (Ireland) * (Nos. 126 & 186). 

Third Reading—Officers of Royal Naval Re- 
serve * (No. 131) ; Sale of Mill Sites, &. 
(Ireland) * (No. 105); Volunteers (No. 
159); Regimental Debts, &c.* (No. 141); 
and severally passed. 


Inpran Army anp Navy—Petition from the Officers of the Army and Navy of 
the late East India Company, complaining of certain grievances, and 
asking for an inquiry, presented by The Earl of Ellenborough. oe 


British Columbia Boundaries Bill [1.1.] (No. 149)— 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*: 
Bill read 2" accordingly, and committed to 


After Debate, Motion agreed to: 


(The Duke of Newcastle.) 


a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Eight o’clock. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 2. 


MINUTES.]—New Memsen Sworn—William 
Walter Cargill, esquire, for Berwick upon 
Tweed ; Edward Wingfield Verner, esquire, 
for Lisburn. 

Surriy — considered in Committee — Exu- 
BITION BuiLp1nGs—R.P. 

Pusuic Bitts—Considered in Committee— 
Election Petition { Advances] * (No Report). 

Resolution in Committee—Pilotage Orders 
Confirmation.* 

Ordered—Waterworks Clauses * ; Companies 
Clauses*; Railways Clauses*; Charitable 
Trusts ([reland)*. 

First Reading—Landed Property Improve- 
ment (Ireland) * [Bill 180). 

Second’ Reading—Duchy of Cornwall Ma- 
nagement (1863) (Lords) [Bill 182]; Re- 
moval and Punishment of Prisoners * [Bill 
194]; Public Works and Fisheries Acts 
Amendment * [Bill 198). 





Committee—Police and Improvement (Scot- 
land) (Provisional Order )* ss 184] ; Mili- 
tia Ballots Suspension® ; Election Petitions 





{Bill 186], on rTé-c ittal tived ; 
Nuisances Removal Act (1855) Amendment? 
[Bill 179]. 


Report—Police and Improvement (Scotland) 
(Provisional Order)* ; Militia Ballots Sus- 
pension* ; Nuisances Removal Act (1855) 
Amendment * [Bill 203). 

Considered as amended—Vaccination (Scot- 
land) * [Bill 139]—re-comm., consid., re- 
ported [Bill 202] ; Stipendiary Magistrates * 
[Bill 189}, 

Third Reading—Poor Law Board Continu- 
ance * [Bill 163]; Loan Societies * [Bill 
185}. 





Inpian Army Penstons—Question, Captain Jervis; Answer, Mr. T. G. Baring 


Evrorran Cavatry IN spa TB st Colonel ites Answer, The Marquess 
of Hartington. . .. 

Potanp—Nereorrations at Sr. Perzuspvns—Queston, Mr. Seteus: meee 
Mr. Layard 


DEestitvuTion 1N hendesctbiiaien Mr. — Answer, Sir Robert Peel, ° 
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Tue Tontan Istanps—ANNEXATION TO eae Colonel French ; 

Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue a4 
Tue Gatway Conrract—Question, Mr. aetie; Answer, Mr. Peel oth 
Arrarrs oF Poranp—Question, Mr. Bentinck; Answer, Mr. Hennessy “ 


Burtineton Hovse and tHE Kensincton Estate—Question, Lord John 
Manners; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Tue Gumesenane Srares—Question, Mr. Roebuck; Answer, Sir George Grey 
DETENTION OF THE eee Lord Robert Cecil; Answer, Sir 
George Grey .. 
AFFAIRS OF Guzxce—Question, “Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald ; " Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Mr. Roesuck anp THE EMPEROR OF THE Farxen— Question, Mr. W. E. 
Forster; Answer, Mr. Layard 
SUPPLY—Order for Committee read ; Motion awk and Question ‘eidsinlh 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 
Tue Internationa Exurertion Burtprxe—Notice, Mr. MacEvoy 
Question, Sir Henry Willoughby ; Answer, Mr. Speaker 
Motion agreed to. 
Surrty considered in Committee—Tue Exursition Burtpines ; — 
(In the Committee.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That a sum, not exceeding £105,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1864, for the Purchase of the existing Exhibition Buildings at Kensington 


Gore from the Contractors, and for repairing, altering, and eee Bs, Tt 
the said Buildings.” —(Mr. Ch llor of the quer.) 

After long Debate, Motion made, and Question, ‘“ That the Chairman do 
report Progress, and usk leave to sit oe Stafford arcanetesil 

put, and negatived. oe ee . 

Original Question again proposed. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £80,000, be granted to [er Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1864, for the Purchase of the existing Exhibition Buildings at Kensington 
Gore from the Contractors, and for repairing, altering, and versa iin 
the said Buildings.” —(Sir Stafford Northcote.) ... 


After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 121, Noes 287; 

Majority 166. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again Zo-morrow, 
Fortrrications and Worxs—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and 

Question proposed, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Debate be now ad- 
journed,”—( Sir James Elphinstone.) ° 

After short Debate, Motion and Original Question, by leave, withdrawn, 

Committee thereupon deferred till To-morrow. 


Duchy of Cornwall Management (1863) Bill (Zords) [Bill 182]— 
On Motion of Sir William Dunbar, Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday next 


Election Petitions (re-committed) Bill [Bill 186]— 

Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘* That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” . 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the ‘word “ That, * to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words “this House will, upon this 
day two months, resolve itself into the said Committee (Mr. Richard 
Hodgson,)—instead thereof. .. 

After short Debate, Question, ‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question,” put, and negatived :— Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to : —Bill put off for two months. 
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Stipendiary Magistrates Bill [Bill 189]— 
Bill, as amended, considered. 
Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 32, before the words “ Barrister at Law,” to insert 
the word ‘‘ practising.” —( Mr. Augustus Smith.) 
Question, “ That the word ‘ practising’ be there inserted,” put, and negatived. 
Bill to be read 3° on Monday next. 


Landed Property Improvement (Ireland) Bill— 
Bill for the amendment in certain particulars of “The Landed Property 
Improvement (Ireland) Act, 1860,” and to facilitate Agricultural Improve- 
ments in Ireland, presented, and read 1° *. [Bill 180. } 


Waterworks Clauses Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Milner Gibson, Bill for Consolidating in one Act certain 
provisions frequently inserted in Acts relating to Waterworks, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. Hutt. * 


Companies Clauses Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Milner Gibson, Bill for consolidating in one Act certain 
provisions frequently inserted in Acts relating to the constitution and 
management of Companies incorporated for carrying on undertakings of a 
public nature, ordered to be brought in by Mr. M. Gibson and Mr. Hutt.* 


Railways Clauses Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Milner Gibson, Bill for Consolidating in one Act certain 
provisions frequently inserted in Acts relating to Railways, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. Hutt. * 


Pilotage Orders Confirmation Bill— 


Pilotage Orders Confirmation considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved,* That the Chairman be directed to move the House, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill for confirming certain Provisional Orders concerning Pilotage made by the 
Board of Trade under “ The Merchant Shipping Act Amendment Act, 1862,” relating 
to the River and Firth of Clyde and to Hartlepool. 

Resolution reported :—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Milner Gibson 
and Mr. Hutt. 


Charitable Trusts (Ireland) Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Hassard, Bill for the better Administration of Charitable 
Trusts in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hassard and Mr. 
Longfield.* 


Kircnen anp RerresHMent Rooms (Hovsr or Commons)— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the enlargement of the Dining Rooms proposed 
by the Committee on the Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms should be carried into 
execution.” —( Colonel French.) ewe on 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘“‘ That the Debate be now adjourned :”— 

(Mr. Augustus Smith :}—The House divided ; Ayes 29, Noes 8 ; Majority 21. 

Debate adjourned till Wednesday next. 

House counted, and 40 Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 3. 
[u.u.]* (No. 172) ; Oaths Relief in Criminal 





MINUTES. — Pusuic Bus — First Reading 
—Poor Law Continuance * (No. 187) ; 
Loan Societies * (No. 188). 

Second Reading — Thames Embankment 
(South Side)* (No. 162); Mutiny (East 
India) Act Repeal* (No. 153); Public 
— (Manufacturing Districts)* (No. 

9). 

Committee — British Columbia Boundaries 

[=.1.}* (No. 149); Jurisdivtion of Justices 





Proceedings (Scotland) * (No. 72). 

Naval Medical Supplemental Fund 
Society Winding-up Act, 1861, Amend- 
ment * (No. 184); Telegraphs * (No. 185) ; 
District Parochial Churches (Ireland)* (No. 
186). 

Third Reading — Innkeepers’ Liability* (No. 
142); Postmaster General (Sale of Lagd) * 
(No. 168) ; Local Government Supplemen- 
tal (No,2)* (No.154) ; and severally passed. 
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Accusep Prrsoys — Case or Mr. Brunperi — Petition from Bever Blundell, 
esquire., F.S.A., for giving accused Persons the Right of being examined 
on their Trials, presented by Lord Brougham :—Petition to lie on the table. 


Drocesk or WincuEstEer—Petition from the Incumbent and Clergy of the Rural 
Deanery of Southwark in the Diocese of Winchester, praying for a Division 
of the Diocese on the next avoidance of the See, presented by Lord 
Lyttelton :—Petition to lie on the table. .. oe oe 


Susscrrption To Formutarres or Farrn—Petition of Heads of Colleges, Pro- 
fessors, present and former Fellows, and Tutors in the University of 
Oxford, for the Abolition of Subscription to Formularies of Faith as 
a Qualification for Academical Degrees, presented by Earl Russell :— 
Petition to lie on the table. .. 

Moved, That the said Petition be printed : (The Bishop of Oxford: ) Objected 
to; and, after short Debate, the said Motion (by leave of the House) 
withrawn. oe ee ee os as 

House adjourned at a quarter 
past Seven o’clock. 





COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 3. 


MINUTES.] — Surrrr—considered in Com- 
mittee—R.P. 

Pusuic Bitts—Ordered—India Stock. 

First Reading — Waywardens’ Contracts 
(Lords)* [Bill 205]; Pilotage Orders Confir- 
mation * [Bill 206] ; Waterworks Clauses * 
[Bill 207] ; Railways Clauses * [Bill 208] ; 
Companies Clauses [Bill 209}. 

cCommittee—Fisheries (Ireland) [Sir Robert 





Peel} [Bill 137]—r.r.; Partnership Law 
Amendment [Bill 172], on re-committal— 
R.P.; Prisons (Ireland) [ Bill 178}. 
Report—Prisons (Ireland). 
Considered as amended—Police and Improve- 
ment (Scotland) (Provisional Order) * [Bill 
184 


]- 
Third Reading—Militia Ballots Suspension *, 
and passed. 


Fisheries (Ireland) Bill [Sir Robert Peel]—[Bill 137]— © 


Bill considered in Committee (Progress 30th June) :— 
{In the Committee. ) 
Clause 18 (Appointment of Commissioners under Sign Manual)—Amendment proposed, 
to add to the clause certain words, the effect of which would be to provide that after 
a vacancy the new Commissioner should be of the same profession as the Commis- 
sioner in whose room he was appointed.—( Sir H. Bruce. )\—Amendment withdrawn 
Another Amendment proposed, with the same object.—(Mr. O’ Hagan.) 
After short Debate, Amendment agreed to :—Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 19 to 27 agreed to, 


Clause 28 (Power for Commissioners to state case for Court of Law, or direct issue of 


Law)—After short Debate, Clause negatived. 


Clause 29 withdrawn. 


eee one 


Clause 30 (Power of Commissioners to compromise)—Amendment proposed, giving the 
Commissioners power to allow bag nets to continue for a period not exceeding ten 
years, provided that the nets were legal under the Act of 1842, and that the 
owners did not possess in the same district any other nets, weirs, or fishing 
rights :—(Mr. Herbert :)—After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :— 


Clause negatived. 


Clause 31 (Provision on the Determination of the Office of the Commissioners) — Amend- 


ment proposed, in page 11, line 15, 
Treland,” 
State. ry Sir Hervey Bruce.) 


After short Debate, Question put, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part ‘of 


to leave out the words “ Lord Lieutenant of 


and insert the words “one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 


the Clause :”—The Committee divided ; Ayes 62, Noes 11; Majority 51:—Clause 


agreed to. 


Clauses 32 and 33 agreed to. 


Postponed Clause—Clause 3 (Interpretation —_ Motion of Mr. Longfield, Clause 


omitted. 


New Clause to be inserted after Clause 8, inflicting a penalty of £50 on any person 
Lonofeld.) 


keeping a weir after notice.—(Mr. 


Amendment proposed, to add a Proviso, that no such action should ‘be brought under 
the section, when the proprietor or occupier had obtained the certificate of the 


Commissioners under the Act,—(Mr. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Butt,)—agreed to. ose 


New Clause, in substitution of Clause 9, relative to the construction of free gaps.—(Mr. 
Longfield. }—After short Debate, Amendment agreed to. 

Another Amendment, to add that all expenses incurred by the Commissioners should 

be paid by the conservators of the district in which the weirs were situate out of 

the funds placed at the disposal of the conservators :—(Mr. Gower :)—Amendment, 


by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, added to the Bill. 


eee one eee 
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Fisuerres (InEtanp) Brrr— Committee—continued, 


New Clause to follow Clause 15, providing that no fixed net, save bag nets, should be 
allowed to extend “ beyond the mean level of ee spring ae and the low water 
of ordinary neap tides.”—(Mr. Blake.) eve 

After short Debate, Clause negatived. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again this day. 


Inp1a—Crarmms acarnst THE Late GoveRNMENT oF OUDE eee, Colonel 
French ; Answer, Sir Charles Wood és ° 


Harwicn Harsour—Question, Captain Jervis; Answer, Mr. Peel 
Consienments to Nevrrat Ports—Question, Mr. Carnegie ; Answer, The 


Solicitor General “yA a : oi 
Semone or Growrne Crops 1x Inetanp—Question, Sir Hervey aii Answer, 
Sir Robert Peel on - - ee 
Tue Beneat Mitrrary Funp—Question, Major Hamilton; Answer, Sir Charles 
Tue Navicatron or THE River Bann—Question, Sir Hervey Bruce; Answer, 
Mr. Peel = es ee ¥e ain 
Union Reuter Arp Acts Continuance Bitt— —— Mr. Tollemache; Answer, 
Mr. C. P. Villiers oe ee ee 
Frontier Derences or Canapa—Question, Colonel Annesley; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington oe oe ee * 
Tue Lanp purcnasen at Sourn Kensrreton—Question, Colonel French; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ee oe es 


Arrarrs or Japan—Question, Mr. Baillie Cochrane; Answer, Mr. Layard ., 


Untrep Srares—Recognit1ion OF THE CONFEDERATE aesuasteenauen Mr. 
Roebuck; Answer, Sir George Grey 


SUPPLY—Order for Committee read; Motion es and Quastion ment, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Corrony rrom Inp1a—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire whether any further measures 
can be taken, within the legitimate functions of the Indian Government, for 
increasing the supply of Cotton from that —- *—(Mr, ates — instead 
thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand pert 
of the Question.”’ 
After long Debate, Amendment withdrawn. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Tae Muow Court ae Mr. Cox; ae The en 
of Hartington 


Case or Masor Farra—Motion made, on Qudion seman, 


c “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to order that the investigation of the claims of Mr, Warren 
Hastings Leslie Frith and others against the late Government of Oude may be 
ordered to take place in England instead of India.”—(Mr. Whiteside.) ee. 


After short Debate, Motion negatived. 
‘ Main Question, put, and agreed to. 
Suprty considered in Committee :— 
Committee report Progress; to sit again on Monday next. 
Partnership Law Amendment (re-committed) Bill [Bill 172]— 
On Motion of Mr. Scholefield, Bill re-committed. 
Bill considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report 
Progress :”—( Mr. Crum-Ewing :)—The Committee divided ; Ayes 32, Noes 
19; Majority 13. ee : 
Committee report Progress; to ‘sit again on Monday next. 
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Prisons (Ireland) Bill [Bill 178]— 


Bill considered in Committee :— 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause (Grand Juries to appoint Boards of Superintendence of Gaols, &c. within the 
several Counties in Ireland, except the County of the City of Dublin,}—(Mr. Red- 


mond, )—brought up, and read 1°, 


Motion made, and Question put, “That the Clause be read a second time :’—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes, 8, Noes, 31 ; Majority, 23. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to be read 3° on Monday next. 


India Stock Bill— 
On Motion of Sir Charles Wood, Bill 


to give further facilities to the Holders 


of India Stock, ordered to be brought in by Sir Charles Wood and Mr. 


Baring.* 


House adjourned at half after 
One o’clock. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 6. 


MINUTES.}]—Pusturc Buis—First Reading 
—Colonial Letters Patent*{u.u.] (No.189) ; 
Militia Ballots Suspension * (No. 190). 

Second Reading— Passengers Act Amend- 
ment (No. 163). 

Committee— Mutiny (East India) Act Repeal * 
(No. 153). 

Report—Thames Embankment (South Side) * 
(No. 162), reported specially ; British 





Columbia Boundaries [u.1.]* (No. 149); 
Oaths Relief in Criminal Proceedings (Scot- 
land)* (No. 72). 

Third Reading— Naval Medica) Supplemen- 
tal Fund Society Winding-up Act, 1861, 
Amendment * (No. 184); Jurisdiction of 
Justices [u.u.]* (No. 172); District Paro- 
chial Churches (Ireland)* (No. 186); and 
severally passed. 


Passengers Act Amendment Bill (No. 163)— 
On Motion of The Duke of Newcastle, Bill read 2*, and committed to a 


Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow .. 


Susscrretion To Formutartres or Farra—Tue Oxrorp Peritiox—Explanation, 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 


ee ee ee 


Fortirications—Derences oF THE Bristo. Coannet—Question, Lord Portman ; 


Answer, The Earl De Grey and Ripon 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o’clock. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 6. 


MINUTES.}—Surrrr—considered in Com- 
mittee—R.P. 

Punic Bits — Resolution in Committee — 
Fortifications and Works 

First Reading—India Stock* [Bill 212) ; 
Growing Crops Seizure (Ireland)* [Bill 
211). 

Second Reading—Greenwich Hospital (Pro- 
vision for Widows) pein 200); Pilotage 
Orders Confirmation* [Bill 206]; Water- 
works Clauses * [Bill 207]; Companies 
Clauses * [Bill 209). 

Committee—Removal and Punishment of Pri- 
soners * [Bill 194]; Public Works and 
Fisheries Acts Amendment * [Bill 198] ; 





Duchy of Cornwall Management (1863) 
(Lords)* [Bill 182]; Alkali Works Regu- 
lation (Lords)* [Bill 135], and re-com- 
mitted. 

Report—Removal and Punishment of Prison- 
ers;* Public Works and Fisheries Acts 
Amendment ;* Duchy of Cornwall Manage- 
ment (1863) (Lords).* 

Considered as amended—English Church Ser- 
vices in Wales (Lords)* [Bill 190]. 

Third Reading — Vaccination (Scotland)* 
[Bill 202]; Police and Improvement (Scot- 
land) (Provisional Order) * [Bill 184]; Sti- 
pendiary Magistrates * [Bill 189]; Prisons 
(Ireland) * [Bill 178], and severally passed. 


Lonpon, Cuarnam, and Dover Ramtway (No. 1) But [Lords|}—(by Order)— 


Bill read 2°, and committed. 
Motion made, and Question, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee on the Bill, that they do admit the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commons of the City of London to be heard upon their Petition with 
reference to the Railway already authorized in the City of London, and for the insertion 
of a Clause prohibiting the Railway Company from carrying a Viaduct over Ludgate 


Hill,”"—{Mr. Alderman Sidney,) ... 
—put, and negatived. 
Ordered, 


That Standing Orders 187, 188, and 216, be suspended, in the case of the said Bill, 
and that the Committee on the Bill have leave to sit and proceed upon Friday next, 
and that all Petitions praying to be heard against the said Bill be deposited upon or 


before Thursday next. 
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Page 
Hawrers’ Licences—Question, Mr. Ferrand; cman The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer .. ee +. 249 
Tue Banpa anp KirweE — Mors —Question, Sir Stafford Northcote; 
Answer, Viscount Palmerston -. 250 
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Grey ° ee ee os -. 250 
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Arrarrs oF Poranp—Question, Mr. Warner; Answer, Viscount Palmerston ., 253 


SUPPLY—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”’— 


Roya Commisston oF 1851—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, the purchase money of the land at 
Kensington should be applied by the Commissioners of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, towards discharging the liabilities of the Commission; and that the 
Commission should be determined, and the property now held by the Commission 
be vested in the Crown, subject to any interests now existing — and to spa 
charges thereon,”—({ Mr. Ayrton, )—instead thereof. 254 
Question put, ‘“* That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question :’’"—The House divided; Ayes 165, Noes 42; Majority 123. 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 
Ovz Retations wira Curna—Observations, Lord Naas .. -. 270 
Reply, Mr. Layard ma aes os -- 301 
Original Question put, and agreed to :— 
Suppry considered in Committee :— 
Committee report Progress; to sit again on Wednesday. 
Fortirications and Works—considered in Committee :— oe -. 830 
(In the Committee.) 
On Motion of Viscount Palmerston, 


Resolved, That, towards providing a further sum for defraying the Expenses of the 
Construction of Works for the Defence of the Royal Dockyards and Arsenals, and of 
the Ports of Dover and Portland, and for the creation of a Central Arsenal, a 
sum, not exceeding £650,000, be charged upon the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom, and that the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorized and 
empowered to raise the said sum by Annuities, for a term not exceeding thirty years ; 
and that such Annuities shall be charged upon, and be payable out of, the said 
Consolidated Fund. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, at Twelve of the clock. 


Greenwich Hospital (Provision for Widows) Bill [Bill 200}— 
Order for Second Reading read. .. 886 
After short Debate, Bill read 2°, and comanitied for Thursday. 


Growing Crops Seizure (Ireland) Bill— 

On Motion of Sir Lobert Peel, Bill to amend the Law relating to the Seizure 
of Growing Crops in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Attorney General for Ireland :—Bill presented, and read 1°*. 
[Bill 211.] 

India Stock Bill— 

Bill to give further facilities to the Holders of India Stock, presented, and 

read 1°*, [ Bill 212.] 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock. 
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MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirres — Report | Report of Select Committee—Drainage and Im- 
on Prison Discipline * (No. 37). provement of Lands (Ireland) Bill® (Nos. 
Pustic Bits — First Reading — Vaccina-| 197 & 198). 
tion (Seotland) *(No 193) ; Police and Im-| Committee — Sheep and Cattle (Scotland) * 
provement (Scotland) (Provisional Order)*| (No. 144); Public Works (Manufacturing 
(No. 194); Prisons (Ireland)* (No. 195);| Districts) (Nos. 179 & 199); Thames Em- 
Stipendiary Magistrates * (No. 196). bankment (South Side) * (No. 162); Pas- 
Second Reading — Statute Law Revision! sengers Act Amendment * (No. 163). 
[u.u.] (No. 133) ; Port Erin Harbour (Isle | Report—Passengers Act Amendment. 
of Man)* (No. 169) ; Pier and Harbour Or-| Third Reading — Oaths Relief in Criminal 
ders Confirmation® (No. 164); Militia Bal-| Proceedings (Scotland) (No. 72) ; Mutiny 
lots Suspension * (No. 190) ; Walmer Vest-| (East India) Act Repeal (No. 153); and 


ing * (No. 167). severally passed. 
Grerce— Question, The Marquess of Normanby ; Answer, Earl Russell - 
Statute Law Revision Bill [1.1.] (No. 133)— 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*: (Zhe Lord Chancellor.) on 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accordingly, and committe 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) Bill (No. 179)— 
House in Committee (according to Order). 
The several clauses of the Bill were agreed to, with little discussion, with 
Amendments: The Report thereof to be received on Thursday next; and 
Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 199.) .. o : 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 7. 


MINUTES.) — Postic Bitts — Resolution | Committce — Fisheries (Ireland) [Sir Robert 
in Committee reported—Fortifications and| Peel] [Bill 137]; Alkali Works Regulation 
Works— Bill ordered thereon. | (Lords) * [Bill 135], on re-committal. 

Ordered—Recovery of Church Rates, | Considered as amended—Removal of Prisoners 

First Reading—Fortifications (Provision for; (Scotland) * [Bill 194). 

Expenses) * [ Bill 213) ; Metropolitan Main | 
Drainage Extension * [Bill 215]. 


Fortirications anD Works—Resolution reported, 


“That, towards providing a further sum for detraying the Expenses of the Construction 
of Works for the Defence of the Royal Dockyards and Arsenals, and of the Ports of 
Dover and Portland, and for the creation of a Central Arsenal, a sum, not exceeding 
£650,000, be charged upon the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, and 
that the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorized and empowered to 
raise the said sum by Annuities, for a term not exceeding thirty years; and that 
such Annuities shall be charged upon, and be payable out of, the said Consolidated 
Fund.” 


Resolution agreed to* :—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Massey, 
Viscount Palmerston, and The Marquess of Hartington. 


Fisheries (Ireland) Bill [Sir Robert Peel] ! Bill 187]— 
Bill considered in Committee (Progress 3rd July) :— 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 17 (Additional Licence Duty on fixed Engines)—Clause struck out. 

New Clause, in lieu thereof—* The Salmon Fisheries Act shall be construed as if in the 
Schedule annexed to the Act of the 11th & 12th Vict., c. 92, there had been inserted 
instead of the Duties therein mentioned the Duties following (that is to say) :—Bag 
nets, £10; Fly nets, £10; Stake nets or stake weirs (Scotch), £30; Head weirs, 
£6; For every box, crib, cruive, or drum net in any weir for taking salmon or trout, 
£10.”—(Mr. H. A. Bruce.) eco eve ove ese 

Amendment proposed, to add at the end of the New Clause, “ Fly rods £2.” —( Sir 
Hervey Bruce.) 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause K (Additional Licence Duties on tixed Engines) agreed to, and added to the Bill. 

New Clause, after Clause 17—“ Magistrates paying licence duty, and being owners of 
land abutting on rivers or lakes in any district, may act and vote as ex-officio 
— of any Board of Conservators elected for any sub-district."—(Mr. W. R. 

. Gore.) ie po os pe eee 
Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill (Clause L). 
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Page 
Fisnertes (Iretanp) Bitt—Committee—continued. 


New Clause, after Clause 32 (Fixed Engines interfering with Navigation to be deemed 
Common Nuisances).—(Mr. M' Mahon.) ion do ow. 849 
Clause withdrawn, 
New Clause (Courts may award Costs, 13 & 14 Vict., c. 88.)—(Mr. M'Mahon.) ow. 849 
Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill (Clause 0), 
New Clause (Exception of Salmon or Trout caught or kept for certain purposes) —*‘ No- 
thing in this Act contained shall apply to any person who shall catch or attempt to 
catch, or shall have in his possession, any salmon or trout for the purposes of 
artificial propagation, or other scientific purposes ; and nothing in this Act contained 
shall prejudice the legal right of any owner to take materials from any stream.”— 
(Sir Edward Grogan.) oe oe ove oo. 349 
Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill (Clause H). 
New Clause (Llydraulic Machines), directing the application of a grating to any machine 
of this description, under a penalty of £50 for each offence, and £5 for each day.— 
(Mr. Leader.) ... én ud ove w. 849 
Clause agreed to, and added to the Bil] (Clause N). 
New Clause—* No net shall be used for the capture of salmon or trout in any of the fresh 
water portions of rivers except by the owner of a several fishing, anything to the 
contrary notwithstanding contained in any of the Acts now in force in Ireland.”— 
(Lord Naas.) ... eed oid one ow. 349 
After short Debate, Clause withdrawn. 
New Clause (In addition to the weekly close time provided by Clause sixteen of this 
Act, the weekly close season for all stake nets, fly nets, and bag nets shall com- 
mence at six of the clock on Friday morning and continue until six of the clock 
on the following Monday morning, )—( Mr. Longfield,)— brought up, and read 1°. ... 350 
Motion made, and Question put, “* That the Clause be now read a second time :”—The 
Committee divided; Ayes 32, Noes 27; Majority 5. 
Clause added to the Bill (Clause F). oe ose 
Motion made, “ That the Chairman report Progress.” —(.Sir Hervey Bruce.) 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
New Clause — “ Provided always, that nothing in this Act shall be construed as applying 
to bag nets erected and used in the sea before 1848.”—(Sir Hervey Bruce.) «. 851 
Clause negatived. 
New Clause—“ Provided always that no person or persons having right of fishing in a 
river shall, under any circumstances, stretch a sweep net entirely across the said 
river, or have more than one net in the water at the same time ; and for every such 
offence, or either of them, he or they shall, upon conviction, forfeit not more than 
£50, or less than £10.”—(Sir Hervey Bruce.) ... ee «- 851 
After short Debate, Clanse withdrawn. 
New Clause (Use of Nets in Rivers)—‘ No person shall do the following things, or any 
of them, that is to say :— 
1. Stretch, shoot, or draw any net across any part of any river in such a manner as 
shall be detrimental to the free passage of fish. 
2. Shoot or draw any net more than two-thirds across the breadth of a river, such 
breadth to be measured or taken at the place where the net is used. 
3. Make stationary any draft or seine net by any means whatever. 
And any person acting in contravention of this section shall ineur a penalty not less 
than two pounds and not exceeding ten pounds, and shall forfeit any net used by 
him, in contravention of this section; and such net may be seized by any person 
duly authorized to enforce the provisions of the Salmon Fisheries Acts—(Mr. 
Herbert.) eee eee eee oo eee 351 
After short Debate, Clause withdrawn. 
New Clause (Restriction of Bag Nets),—( Mr. Herbert,)—brought up, and read 1°. «. 852 
Motion made, and Question put, * That the Clause be now read a second time :”—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 21, Noes 64; Majority 33. 
New Clause, granting compensation to the owners of bag nets whose property was 


ee «351 


damaged by this BilL—(Mr. Butt.) eee eve «- 852 
Clause negatived. 
Moved a New Clause (Grating to be provided for Watercourses).—(Mr. Butt.)... «. 9353 
Clause withdrawn. 
New Clause (Construction of Act).—(Mr. H. A. Bruce.) pom «. 853 


Clause agreed to (Clause P). 
New Clause G (Alteration of Annual Close Time), by which the annual close time is 
extended from 124 to 168 days.—(Mr. H. A. Bruce.) oop oo. 853 
Clause agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered on Thursday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 214.] 


Tue Parrioric Funp—Observations, Mr. J. A. Smith a .. 353 
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Execrric TeLecraPH THROUGH Prnsta—Question, Colonel Sykes; Answer, 
Mr. Layard ° 
Eprine Forest—Forestat Resmze—Question, Mr. Torrens ; Abewer, Mr. Peel 
Tue River AONE 7 EM Mr. J. B. Smith; Answer, Sir Charles 
Wood 
Mr. Rorsuck anpD THE a OF THE Funrex—Observatons Mr. eoiseiaal 
Beaumont é ‘6 
Orrick or Worxs—Motion ste, ond Question prope posed, 
“That the large sums annually voted for Public Buildings and Improvements in the 


Metropolis are not expended in a satisfactory manner ; and that, with a view to the 
efficiency of the Office of — should be constituted on a different basis. inate 


Baillie Cochrane.) 
After Debate, Question put: —The House divided ; Ayes 24, Noes 116; 
Majority 92. 


Recovery of Church Rates— 

Moved, That leave be given to bring in a Bill to amend the Law relating to 
the Recovery of Church Rates:—(Zord Alfred Churchill :)—After short 
Debate, Motion agreed to. .. 

Bill to amend the Law relating to the Recovery of Church Rates, ordered to 
be brought in by Lord Alfred Churchill and Mr. Joseph Ewart. 


Azeem Jan—Nawas or THE Carnnatic—Jfoved, 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed, to inquire into the claims of His Highness 
Azeem Jah to the title and dignity of Nawab of the Carnatic; and otherwise in 
respect of the Treaty entered into between His Highness’s father Azeem-ul-Dowlah and 
the East India Company, on the 3lst day of ov 1801, and the circumstances 
attending the same.” — (Sir Fitzroy Kelly.) o 


House counted, and 40 Members not being present, 
House adjourned at half after 


Eight o’clock. 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 8. 
Their Lordships met; and having gone through the Business on the Paper, 


without Debate 
House adjourned at One o'clock. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 8. 





MINUTES.}—Pusurc Bitts—First Reading; Report—Navy Prize Agents* [Bill 219]; 
—Railway Bills (No. 2) [Bill 216]; Pro- 
miseory Notes and Bills of Exchange® [Bill 
128]; Sydney Branch Mint * [Bill 217). 

Second’ Readi P d Grain, &e. Pro- 
hibition [Bill 121}; Anchors and Chain 
Cables [Bill 95] ; Waywardens’ Contracts * 
(Lords) [Bill 205]; Metropolitan Main 
Drainage Extension* [Bill 215]; India 
Stock* [Bill 212] ; Growing Crops Seizure 
(Ireland) * [Bill 211). 

Committee— Navy Prize Agents, &c.* [Bili 
147], on re-committal ; Alkali Works Re- 
gulation (Lords) * [Bill 135], on re-com- 
mitial. 








Alkali Works Regulation (Lords) * 
220). 

Considered as amended — Misappropriation 
by Servants * [Bill 193). 

Third Reading—Removal of Prisoners (Scot- 
land) * [Bill 194]; Public Works and Fish- 
eries Acts Amendment * [Bill 198]; Duchy 
of Cornwall Management (1863) (Lords) * 
[Bill 182] ; and severally passed. 

Withdrawn—Casual Poor (Metropolis) [Bill 
155]; Domestic Servants and Apprentices 
Protection [Bill 168]; Railway Bills [Bill 
6]; Judgments Law Amendment (Ireland) 
[Mr. Whiteside] * [Bill 71). 


[Bill 


Poisoned Grain, &c. Prohibition Bill [Bill 121)— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


second time.” —(Mr. Paull.) 


“That the Bill be now read a 


After Debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2°, ‘and committed for To-morrow. 
Casual Poor (Metropolis) Bill [Bill 155]— 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°.—( Viscount Raynham.) 

After Debate, Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


Domestic Servants and Apprentices Protection Bill [Bill 168]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 


time.” —( Viscount Raynham.) 
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Domestic SERVANTS AND APPRENTICES Protection Brtu—Second Reading—continued. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day two months.” —(Sir George 
Grey.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
Amendment, and Motion, by leave, withdrawn : —Bill withdrawn. 


Anchors and Chain Cables Bill [Bill 95)— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a 
second time.” —(Mr. Laird.). . oa a 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day two months.” —( Mr. Lindsay.) 
After Debate, Question put, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question :”—The House divided ; Ayes 119, Noes 44; Majority 75. 
Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read 2°, and committed for To- 
morrow. 
Railway Bills Bill [Bill 6}— 
On Motion of Mr. Whalley, Order for Second —— read, and neremeaons 
— Bill withdrawn. 


Railway Bills (No. 2) Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Whalley, Bill for diminishing the expense atttending the 
passing of Bills relating to Railways, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Whalley and Mr. M‘Mahon :—Bill presented, and read 1°. [ Bill 216. } 

Kircnen anp RerresamEeNt Rooms (House or Commons) CommirrEE— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [2nd July], ‘‘ That 
in the opinion of this House, the enlargement of the Dining Rooms pro- 
posed by the Committee on the Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms should 
be carried into execution.”’—( Colonel French.) 

Question again proposed. ; 

After some discussion, Debate farther ww till Wednesday next. 


Promissory Notes and Bills of Exchange Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Bill to remove certain restric- 
tions on the negotiation of Promissory Notes and Bills of Exchange under 
a limited sum, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Mr. Peel :—Bill presented, and read 1°*. [ Bill 218. ] 


Sydney Branch Mint Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Bill to enable Her Majesty to 
declare Gold Coins to be issued from Her Majesty’s Branch Mint at 
Sydney, New South Wales, a legal tender for payments ; and for other 
purposes relating thereto, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Mr. Peel :—Bill presented, and read 1°*. [ Bill 217. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o'clock, 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 9. 


MINUTES. }—Sat First in Parliament—The , Committee—Statute Law Revision [n.u.](No. 
Lord de Sapmarez, after the death of his} 133); sa Ballots _Sespensice © (No. 
Brother ; the Lord Sudeley, after the death; 190); Walmer Vesting * (No. 167); Loan 
of his Father. Societies * (No. 188). 

Pusuc Burs—First Reading — Removal of Report—Sheep and Cattle (Scotland)* (No. 
Prisoners (Scotland) (No. 200)*; Public} 144); Statute Law Revision [u.u.]*; Pub- 
Works and Fisheries Acts Amendment* lic Works (Manufacturing Districts) (Nos. 
(No. 201). | 199 & 203); Thames Embankment (South 

Second Reading — Colonial Letters Patent) Side) * (No. 162). 

({u.L.]* (No. 189); Poor Law Board Con- | Third Reading — Telegraphs* (No. 185) ; 
tinuance * (No, 187). | Passengers Act Amendment * (No. 163); 
and severally passed, 


Statute Law Revision Bill [1.1] (No. 133)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into a Committee on the said 
Bill read. o¢ e. ‘ 
House in Committee (according to Order). 
Bill reported, without Amendment ; and to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 
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Public Works (Manufacturing 


Districts) Bill (No. 199) — 


Amendment reported (according to Order). 


Further Amendments made: 
as amended. (No. 203.) 


Tonran Istanps—RemovaL or Jupers— 


Bill to be read 3° - To-morrow ; and to be printed, 


On Motion of Lord Chelmsford, after Debate, it was Resolved in the 


Affirmative, .. 
That an humble Address be sean to 


Her Majesty for, Casien « or Extracts of any 


Papers in the Possession of the Secretary of State for the Colonies containing any 


d t i 





Charges of C 


istent with their judicial Office against Sir George 


Marcoran and Sir Anastasio Xidian, late Judges of the Supreme Council of Justice 


in the Ionian Islands. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Brits — Resolution 
in Committee—India Stock [Remunera- 


House adjourned at a quarter 
past Seven o'clock. 


JULY 9. 


Report—Court of Session (Scotland)* [Bill 
221), and re-committed ; Greenwich Hospi- 





bons tal (Provision for Widows); Metropolitan 

Second Reading — Fortifications (Provision| Main Drainage Extension* ; Growing 
for Expenses) [Bill 213] ; Augmentation of} Crops Seizure (Ireland); Waterworks 
Benefices [Bill 134]; Promissory Notes and} Clauses * [Bill 222], and re-committed ; 
Bills of Exchange* [Bill 218]; Sydney| Waywardens’ Contracts (Lords)* ; Poison- 
Branch Mint * [Bill 217]; Railways} ed Grain, &c. Prohibition * [Bill 223], 


and re-committed. 

Considered as amended—Fisheries (Ireland) 
[Sir Robert Peel] [Bill 214); Navy Prize 
Agents * [Bill 219). 

Third Reading — Misappropriation by Ser- 
vants * [Bill 193], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Pilotage Orders Confirmation*® 
[Bill 206). 


Clauses * [Bill 216). 

Committee — Court of Session (Scotland) * 
[Bill 116] ; Greenwich Hospital (Provision 
for Widows) [Bill 200] ; Metropolitan Main 
Drainage Extension*® [Bill 215] ; Growing 
Crops Seizure (Ireland) [Bill 211]; Water- 
works Clauses* [Bill 207] ; Waywardens’ 
Contracts (Lords)* [Bill 205]; Poisoned 
Grain, &c. Prohibition * [Bill 121). 

Convicts in AvstrraLrA — Question, 

Fortescue at 
OranceE Lopes 1x Prince Epwarp’s adensi-lmattiins Mr. Maguire; petition 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

Monvments 1n WESTMINSTER ABBEY-—Question, Mr. Ayrton, Aner, Sir —_ 
Grey 

Deut Prize Mesne~ Manila, Mr. Perey W saan pee Sir Charles 
Wood 

Tue Hupson’s Bay Company —Quention, Mr. Wyld guna: Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue 2 - 

Breecu-Loapine puvcsune—Cpedtions Mr. Coningham: Suse, The er 

of Hartington es 

THE Qveen’s Bars — Question, 

Hartington 2 

Tur Crown Soricrrorn—Question, Mr. Cox; sacl er, The Solicitor General 


Marra anp Atexanpria TeLegrarn CasteE—Question, Mr. Crawford ; saaregien 
Mr. Peel 4 
JaPpan—Prorection To Britisu Rliditicctiaicaiant 
Answer, Mr. Layard ae we 
Crviz Service rx Inpra— Question, Mr. Adam; Answer, Sir Charles Wood 
Taxation oF Lanrapor—Question, Mr. Henry Seymour; Answer, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue aie 
Carrrace Roap rrom Sr. James's —_ TO Sasitiih nay ee ry Sir Harry 
Verney ; Answer, Mr. Cowper oe 
Fortrricatioxs Birt. —Orper or Busrness—Question, Sir Morton Peto; Answer, 
Viscount Palmerston ere we os oe 





Mr. Marsh; Answer, Mr. Chichester 


Mr. Adam ; Answer, The eee of 


Mr. Baillie ite ; 
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Fortifications (Provisions for Expenses) Bill [Bill 213}— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, *‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Viscount Palmerston.) se “ i 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” tothe end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “no further expenditure should be incurred for the present upon that part of 
the project for Fortifications which is based on the assumption that an enemy might 
land in force and attempt to besiege Portsmouth and Plymouth, except on such works 
as are in a very advanced state of progress,”—(Sir Frederic Smith,)—instead thereof. 

After long Debate, Question put, ‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question:”—The House divided; Ayes 132, Noes 61; 
Majority 71. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


Augmentation of Benefices Bill (Zords) [Bill 134]— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Viscount Palmerston.) tin , 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day two months.” — (Mfr. 
Barnes.) 40 a. wes 

After Debate, Question put, “ “That the word now’ stand part of the 
Question :""—The House divided ; Ayes 179, Noes 29: Majority 150. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


Fisheries (Ireland) Bill [Sir Robert Peel ]—[Bill 214]— 
Bill, as amended, considered :— 
Clause amended, and added. 


Amendment proposed in page 1, line 13, after the word “net,” to insert the words 
“s except such as were legally erected before one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-eight.”—(Sir Hervey Bruce.) 

Question “ That those words be there inserted,’’ put, and negatived. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 14, to leave out the words “or any other 


waters.” —(Sir Hervey Bruce.) eee 
Two hon. Members not being found for Tellers, ‘there was no division :—Motion 
negatived. 
Question, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Bill,” put, and 
agreed to 
Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 16, to leave out the words “‘ or estuaries.” 
—(Sir Hervey Bruce.) ove 
Question, “ That those words stand part of the Bill, ” put, and agre ved to. 


New Clause, That no person shall be eligible for the office of conservator in any 
electoral division in which he does not reside or possess property. — (Captain 
Stacpoole.) ove eee ove 

Clause agreed to, and added to the ‘Bill, 

Another Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 16, to add, at the end of Clause 1, the 

words “ as same shall be defined by the Commissioners under this Act.”—(Mr. Butt.) 
Question put, “ That those words be there added :’—The House divided; Ayes 53, 
Noes 55; Majority 2. 

Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 3, after the word “ destroyed,” to insert 
the words ‘by the Commissioners to be appointed as hereinafter mentioned.”— 
(Mr. Hassard.) eco 

Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted. x 
Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 38, Noes 69 ; Majority 22. 

Another Amendment proposed, to add, at the end of Clause 3, the following words, 
« Provided, That in any case in which any bag net shall be removable under the 
provisions of this Act, and which but for the passing of this Act might have been 
legally continued, and it shall appear to the Commissioners that by reason of the 
nature or situation of the shore the fishing cannot be carried on by stake nets, the 
Commissioners may, if it shall appear just to them so to do, by warrant under their 
hands and seal, permit such bag net to continue to be used ‘for a limited time, as 
hereinafter mentioned, subject nevertheless to such regulations and restrictions as 
the Commissioners may prescribe.””—( Mr. Herbert.) oon ooo 

Question proposed, “ ‘That those words be there added.” 

Atter short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Page 
Fisnerizs (Inztanp) Bitr—C: ittee tinued. 
Another Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 13, to leave out from the word “trout” to 
the word “ shall,” in line 14, in order to insert the words “at the passing of this 
Act.” —( Sir Hervey Bruce.) “a 
Question, ‘* That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Bill, ” put, and 
negatived. 
Question, “ That the words ‘ at the passing of this Act’ be there inserted,” put, and 
negatrved. 
ge cr proposed, to insert the words “during the open season of 1862.”—( Mr. 
ruce.) 
Question, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 
Another Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 4, to leave out from the word “ given,” 
to the end of the Clause, in order to insert the words “and that such fixed net has 
been erected in pursuance of the — of the said Act,”—(Mr. Butt,}—instead 
thereof. -- 506 
Question, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the ‘Bill, ” put, and 
agreed to. 


Amendments made. 
Another Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 13, to leave out the word “ fifty,” in order 
to insert the word “ forty,” —( Mr. Francis Russell,)—instead thereof. 
Question, “ That the word ‘fifty’ stand part of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 
Amendments made. 
Another Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 5, after the word “it,” to insert the words 
“And it shall not be lawful for any person or persons to stretch or use any net 
more than two-thirds across a river, to be measured from bank on one side, or 
to use or stretch a second net within two hundred yards of the first net, while said 
first net is in the water, or to use any net for the capture of salmon or trout in the 
inland or fresh water portions of rivers.” —(Sir Hervey Bruce.) ... «+. 606 
Question, “ That those words be there inserted,” put, and negatived. 
Another Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 7, after the word “all,” to insert the words 
“fishing weirs.”—(Sir Hervey Bruce.) tos --- 507 
Question, “ That those words be there inserted,” put, ‘and negatived. 
Amendment proposed, in line 8, to leave out from the word “or,” to the end of the 
Clause, in order to insert the words ‘‘ from six of the clock on Saturday morning 
until six of the clock on the following Monday evening,”—(Sir Hervey Bruce,) 
—instead thereof. 507 
Question, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Bill,” put, and 
agreed to. 
An Amendment made. 
Another Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 14, after the word “ duty,” to insert the 
words “ by himself or tenant.”—(Sir Hervey Bruce.) 
Question, “ That those words be there inserted,” put, and negatived. 
An Amendment made, 
Another Amendment proposed, at the end of Clause 43, to add the following words, 
“Provided that nothing in this Act contained shall be deemed or taken to authorize 
any interference with or interruption to any works which may have been erected 
for the supply of water to any town or place, in pursuance of any Act of Parliament, 
and such works may be maintained and continued as if this Act had not passed : Pro- 
vided always, That the owners of such works shall be subject to the provisions of 
Section twenty-eight of this Act, for the protection of the young of Salmon.”—{ Mr, 
Maguire.) ee «. 607 
Question, “‘ That those words be there added,” put, ‘and negatived. 


Bill to be read 3° Zo-morrow. 


Inv1a Stock [Remuneration |—considered in Committee * :— 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorize the payment to the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England, out of the Revenues of India, of such remuneration as may 
be agreed upon between the Secretary of State for India in Council and the said 
Governor and Company, on account of the additional trouble, expense, and respon- 
sibility, if any, imposed on the said Governor and Company by any Act of the present 
Session for giving further facilities to the holders of India Stock. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 
India Stock Bill [Bill 212]— 


Committee deferred* till To-morrow. 


Greenwich Hospital (Provision for Widows) Bill [Bill 200]— 


Bill considered in Committee. .. ds -- 508 
Bill reported, without Amendment; to be read 3° To-morrow. 
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Growing Crops Seizure (Ireland) Bill [Bill 211]— 
Bill considered in Committee :— ee oe 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Growing Crops not to be seized under Civil Bill Decrees or Justices’ Orders)— 
Amendment proposed, in line 8, after the word “ execution,” to insert the words 
“ from a superior court, or ”.—-( Mr. Longjield.) hes ine pees 
Question proposed, *‘ That those words be there inserted.” 
Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”"—( Mr. Sclater-Booth.) 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question put, “ That those words be there inserted :’—The Committee divided; Ayes 
18, Noes 39; Majority 21. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to be read 3° Zo-morrow. 
House counted, and 40 Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before ‘Two o’clock. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 10. 


MINUTES.)}—Posuc Bits — First Read- (No. 189); Poor Law Board Continuance* 
trg—Misappropriation by Servants * (No. (No. 187); Loan Societies * (No. 188). 
204) ; Clergymen (Colonies) [.1.] (No. | Report — Colonial Letters Patent [n.1.]* ; 
205.) Poor Law Board Continuance *; Loan So- 

Second Reading — Removal of Irish Poor*|  cieties*. 

(No. 182); Marriages Registration (Ire-| Third Reading—British Columbia Boundaries 
land)* (No. 165); Sir Robert Lliteham’s| [a.1.] (No. 149); Statute Law Revision 
Charity * (No. 147); Ruthin Charities*| [n1.]* (No 133); Public Works (Manu- 
(No. 166) ; Police and Improvement (Scot-| facturing Districts)* (No. 203); Thames 


land) ( Provisional Order) * (No. 194). Embankment (South Side)* (No. 162); 
Select Committee—Report—Metropolis Turn-| Militia Ballots Suspension* (No. 190) ; 
pike Roads Acts Amendment *. Walmer Vesting * (No. 167); and severally 





Committee—Colonial Letters Patent [u.u.]*! passed. 


Potanp—Observations, Earl Russell as 
Correspondence respecting the Insurrection in Poland, Part III. -» presented (by 
command) by Earl Russell. 


Japan—Moved, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copies of any Instructions 
given by Ller Majesty’s Government to Her Majesty’s Diplomatic Servants in Japan, 
or to the Officers in Command of Her Majesty’s Land or Naval Forces to make De- 
mands upon the Government of Japan, with the Alternative of immediate llostilities 
on the Rejection of such Demands.” —( Earl of Carnarvon. ) eve eve 


After long Debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


British Columbia Boundaries Bill [1.1.} (No. 149)— 


On Motion of Zhe Duke of Newcastle, Bill read 3*, and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. .. ae me 


Prrvatr Birts—Svspension or Stanprinc Orpers—Moved, 

That so much of the Resolution of the 24th April last with respect to Private Bills as 
directs, ‘“‘ That no Bill confirming any Provisional Order of the Board of Health, or 
authorizing any Inclosure of Lands under Special Report of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales, or for confirming any Scheme of the Charity Commis- 
sioners for Engl: and and Wales, shall be read a Second Time after Thursday the 2nd 
day of July next,” be suspended in respect to— 

The Sir Robert Hitcham’s Charity Bill: And, 
The Ruthin Charities Bill —(£arl Granville)... eve one 


Motion agreed to; and the said Bills were then read 2*. 


Clergymen (Colonies) Bill [x.1.|— 

A Bill to establish the Validity of Acts performed in Her Majesty’s Possessions 
Abroad by certain Clergymen ordained in Foreign Parts, and to extend the 
Powers of Colonial Legislatures with respect to such Clergymen—Was 
presented by The Duke ‘of Neweastle, and read 1**. (No. 205.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
past Eight o'clock. 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 10. 


MINUTES.]— Surrry—considered in Com- 
mittee—Civin Service Estimates. 

Pustic Bitts — Resolution in Committee— 
India Stock [Remuneration], reported *. 

Ordered—Turnpike Trusts Arrangements * ; 
Turnpike Roads * 

First Reading — Church Rates Recovery * 
(Bill 224). 

Committee—Sydney Branch Mint * [Bill 217] ; 
Promissory Notes and Bills of Exchange * 
[Bill 218); India Stock * [Bill 212]; Nui- 
sances Removal Act (1855) Amendment * 
[Bill 203], on re-committal. 


Notes and Bills’ of Exchange* ; India 
Stock *; Nuisances Removal Act (1855) 
Amendment *. 

Considered as i—Aikali Works Re- 
gulation ( Lords) * [Bill 220]; Waywardens’ 
Contracts (Lords) * [Bill “a # 

Third Reading — Fisheries land) [Sir 
Robert Peel}* [Bill 214] ; Greenwich Hos- 
pital (Provision for Widows) * [Bill 200]; 
Metropolitan Main Drainage Extension * 
[Bill 215); Growing Crops Seizure (Ire- 
land) * [Bill 211]; English Church Services 
in Walee (Lords) [Bill 190]; Navy Prize 











Report—Sydney Branch Mint* ; Promissory 
Church Rates Recovery Bill— 
Bill to amend the Law relating to the Recovery of Church Rates, presented, 
and read 1°*, [ Bill 224.] 
SUPPLY—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 
Bustness oF tHE Hovuss—Norices oF lata Mr. — 
Fitzgerald; Answer, Sir George Grey. . . 
Buryine oF THE QuEEN’s’ CoLLEcE, Conn-Obearveliinns, Mr. Became; 
Reply, Lord Fermoy ‘ 
Motion agreed to :— 
Surry considered in Committee—Crvit Service Estrmates :— 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £3,750, Ecclesiastical Commission. 
After short Debate, Vote agreed to. 
(2.) £10,917, to complete the sum for Temporary Commissions. 
(3.) £17,015, to complete the sum for Patent Law Amendment Act. 
(4.) £9,744, to complete the sum for Board of Fisheries (Scotland). 
(5.) £2,000, Board of Manufactures (Scotland). 
(6.) £23,928, to complete the sum for Treaties of Reciprocity 
After short Debate, Vote agreed to. 
(7.) £1,220, to complete the sum for Inspectors of Corn Returns. 
(8.) £800, Boundary Survey (Ireland). 
(9.) £1,000, Publication of Ancient Laws and Institutes of Ireland 
After short Debate, Vote agreed to. 
(10.) £3,961, to complete the sum for Census of the Population. 
(11.) £680, Malta and Alexandria Telegraph. 
(12.) £23,455, Preparations for the Marriage of the Prince of Wales 
After Debate, Vote agreed to. 
(13.) £4,000, Ship for Storing Merchants’ Gunpowder at Dublin oe 
After short Debate, Vote agreed to. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


«That a sum, not exceeding £3,781, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1864, for certain Expenses caper charged 7 
the Vote for Civil Contingencies.” 


After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdram. 
(14.) £65,541, to complete the sum for the British Museum.—(/r. Walpole.) 
After Debate, Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported on Monday next; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow, 
before the other Orders of the Day. 
Mr. Bersham anp tHe Conreprrate Avraorrries—Question, Mr. Blake; 
Answer, Mr. Layard ‘ ee oe ee 


VOL. CLXXII- (ru1ep mens) [-@ ] 


Agents * [Bill 219]. 
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Tur Paretorrc Fuxp—Question, Colonel North; Answer, Mr. J. A. Smith .. 


Tue Dover anp Catats ayp Dover anp Osrenp Mam Conrracts—Question, 
Mr. Heygate; Answer, Mr. Peel ite of 


Unsrrep Stares—RecoenitTI0n or THE SouTHERN ConrEepERACY—THE ADJOURNED 
Desate—Question and Observations, Sir James Fergusson 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘That this House do now adjourn ” 
—(Sir J. Fergusson.) SS _s - 
After Debate, Answer, Mr. Roebuck. aa ae 
After further Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SUPPLY—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :””—- 


Arrarrs or Potanp—Question, Mr. Beaumont; Answer, Mr. Hennessy. . 


Vancouver’s Istanp—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “‘an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be 
graciously pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copies 
of any Correspondence between Mr. Langford and the Colonial Department, relative 
to alleged abuses in the Government of Vancouver's Island : 

Of any Correspondence between the Colonial Department and Governor Douglas, 
referring to Mr. Langford’s Charges : 

Of any Correspondence with the Government of Vancouver's Island relative to the 
appointment of Chief Justice Cameron, and the remonstrances against such 


appointment : 
And, of any Petition recently received from Vancouver’s Island praying for the 
redress of grievances,”—{ Mr. Fitzwilliam,)— instead thereof. .. eee 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Pustic Worxs—Observations, Sir Morton Peto; Reply, Mr. Cowper .. 


Tue Arrack on Trrncanuv—Another Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be 
graciously pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copies 
of any Papers relating to the attack on Tringanu on the 12th day of November 
1862,”—(Sir John Hay,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Accipents on Rarmuwars—Another Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is the duty of the Government to legislate for 
the better prevention of Accidents on Railways,”—{ Mr. Bentinck, instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’— 
Tue Union Mercantiie Company oF phases dirprene ore Mr. Ayrton ; 


Reply, Mr. Layard... o's 
Tue Stare or tHe Law Cesnan~Satiriethom, Mr. iailageis Smith ; 
After Debate, Reply, Mr. Solicitor General of *: 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Surrty considered in Committee :— 
Committee report Progress; to sit again on Monday next 


English Church Services in Wales Bill (Zords) [Bill 190]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”—(Mr. Walpole.) . 
Amendment proposed, to leave ‘out the word “now” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day two months.” —( Colonel 
Williams.) ., ee ae ee ee 
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Eneuise Caurce Services 1x Wares Buir—Third Reading 


A 





After short Debate, Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question :”—The House divided ; Ayes 38, Noes 0; Majority 38. 


Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read 3°, and passed, with Amend- 


ments. 


Turnpike Trusts Arrangements Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Bruce, Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders made 
under an Act of the fifteenth year of Her present Majesty, to facilitate 
arrangements for the relief of Turnpike Trusts, ordered * to be brought in 


by Mr. Bruce and Sir George Grey. 


Turnpike Roads Bill— 


On Motion of Mr. Bruce, Bill to amend the Laws relating to the repair of 
Turnpike Roads in England, and to continue certain Turnpike Acts in 
Great Britain, ordered * to be brought in by Mr. Bruce and Sir George Grey. 


House counted, and 40 Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 13. 


MINUTES.}]—Postic Brrrs— First Reading 
—Greenwich Hospital (Provision for Wid- 
ows)* (No. 207); Metropolitan Main 
Drainage Extension * (No. 208); Growing 
Crops Seizure (Ireland) * (No. 209) ; Navy 
Prize Agents * (No. 210); Fisheries (Ire- 
land)* (No. 211); Alteration in Jud 
Circuits [u.u.j* (No. 212); Colonial Acts 
Confirmation [u.1.]* (No. 213). 

Second Reading — Prisons (Ireland)* (No. 
195). * 

Seleet Committee — Report — Land Drainage 
(Provisional Orders) (No. 160); Port Erin 
Harbour (Isle of Man)* (No. 169). 

Committee — Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland)* (No. 198); Metropolis 
Turnpike Roads Acts Amendment * (No. 
145). 

—Sir Robert Hitcham’s Charity* (No. 
165); Ruthin Charities * (No. 166) ; Police 
and Improvement (Scotland) (Provisional 
Order) * (No. 194). 





Third Reading — Colonial Letters Patent 
{H L.]* (No. 189); Poor Law Board Con- 
tinuance * (No. 187). 
Royal Assent—Bakehouses Regulation [26 & 
27 Vict., c. 40] *; 

Sale of Mill Sites, &c. (Ireland) [26 & 27 
Vict., ce. 42)* 

Security from Violence [26 & 27 Vict., c. 
44) 

Innkeepers’ Liability [26 & 27 Vict.,c. 41]*; 

Postmaster General (Sale of Land) [26 & 27 
Vict., c. 43] * ; 

London Coal and Wine Duties Continuance 
[26 & 27 Vict., c. 46)* ; 

Salmon Fisheries (Soatland) Act Continuance 
[26 & 27 Vict., c. 50)* 

Mutiny (East India) Act Repeal [26 & 27 
Vict., c. 48)]* 

Courts of the Chureh of Scotland [26 & 27 
Vict., c. 47] * ; 

Duchy of Cornwall Management (1863) [26 
& 27 Vict., c. 49]* ; 

Vaccination (Ireland) [26 & 27 Vict., c. 52] *. 


Tue CHannet Freer In THE Batic ae The Earl of Malmesbury ; 


Answer, Earl Russell 


Greece—Question, The Marquess of Normanby ; heen Earl Russell “9 


THe Buriat Service—Question, Lord 
Canterbury :—Debate thereon. 


Ebury; Answer, The Archbishop of 


Potanp— Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, 
Copies of any further Papers with regard to Poland.—(Zarl Grey.) ° 
After long Debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Alterations in Judges Circuits Bill [a.1.)— 
A Bill to enable Her Majesty in Council to make alterations in the Circuits 
of the Judges—Was presented by The Lord Chancellor, and read 1* *. 


(No. 212.) 


Land Drainage (Provisional Orders) Bill— 
Report from the Select Committee, That the Committee, having found that the 
Petitioners had no locus standi before them, had not proceeded with the 


Consideration of the Bill; 


read, and Ordered to lie on the Table: 


The 


Orders made on the 2nd Instant and Tuesday last discharged ; and Bill 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow.* 
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‘Colonial Acts Confirmation Bill [x.1.]— 
A Bill to confirm certain Acts of Colonial Legislatures—Was presented by 
The Duke of Newcastle, and read 1**. (No. 213.) 
House adjourned at a quarter 
before Nine o'clock. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 13. 


MINUTES.] — Serect Commrrex — Malt | Committee—Fortifications (Provision for Ex- 
(Excise Duty, &c.), nominated (List of the; penses)* [Bill 213]—R.p. ; Companies 
Committee). Clauses* [Bill 209]; Railways Clauses * 

Surrty—Resolutions (July 10) reported. [Bill 208], on re-committal. 

Pustic Bits — Resolution in Committee—| Report — Companies Clauses* [Bill 229]; 
Fortifications (Provision for Expenses)! Railways Clauses * [Bill 230). 

[Payment to Bank of England]. | Considered as amended—India Stock * [Bill 
Ordered—Expiring Laws Continuance. | 212] ; Nuisances Removal Act (1855) 
First Reading — Turnpike Trusts Arrange- | Amendment * [Bill 203 & 231}. 

ments* [Bill 227]; ‘Turnpike Acts Con-| Third Reading—Sydney Branch Mint * (Bill 

tinuance, &c.* [Bill 228]; Jurisdiction of} 217]; Alkali Works Regulation (Lords) * 

Justices (Lords) * [Bill 232]; Statute Law| [Bill 220]; Waywardens* Contracts ( Lords)*; 

Revision (Zords)* [Bill 233]; Pauper| and severally passed. 

Lunatic Asylums* [Bill 234]; Petty Ses-| Withdrawn—Court of Session (Scotland) [Bill 

sions (Ireland)* [Bill 235). 221). 

Second Reading—Union Relief Aid Acts Con- 
tinuance [Bill 199). 


Cask or Mr. Crane—Tue “ Warntor”—Question, Mr. eet ; Answer, 
Lord Clarence Paget se o% 


Batrerres at Bomarsunp—Question, Mr. R. Stes Answer, Mr. Layard .. 
Tue Armsrrone anp Wuitworta Commirree—Question, Sir John Hay; 





Answer, The Marquess of Hartington o a oe 
Inp1a—Tue Muow Covrt Martiat—Question, Mr. E. P. Dasneabie Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington. . . é <s 


Rerations with Japan—Question, Lord Naas ; pened Viscount Palmerston 
Tue Sratve in LEIcEsTER ee Mr. —_—. Answer, Mr. 


Cowper : a ox 
Matra Seatisteeualtis Sir John Hay; ; Suet “Lord Senne. Paget vr 
Crecuits—IncrEase In THE NumpBer or JUDGES, oe Mr. Hadfield ; 

Answer, The Solicitor General pe ‘ 


Mirra: “~Orricers—Question, Colonel Dickson; Answer, The Marquess of 
Hartington .. 


Case or Mr. Eastwick at TenEran—Question, Mr. Henry Seymour; Answer, 
Mr. Layard .. _ os oe os 


Unsitep Stares—Recoenition or tHe Sovutrnern ConrepERacy— 

Order for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[30th June]. 

Moved, “‘ That the Order for resuming the Adjourned Debate on Amendment 
proposed to Question [30th June] be read, in order to its ste discharged.” 
(Mr. Roebuck.) op 

After Debate, Motion agreed to: :—Order read, and dischar ged. 


Fortrrications (Provision ror Expenses) [Payment To Banx or Evetanp ]|— 
Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question is “That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” o< oe 
After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 
Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) [Payment to Bank of England] con- 
sidered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, 

That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorized to direct the payment 
to the Governor and Company of the Bank of England, out of the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, of the sum of £600, as an 
allowance for the expense of management of the contributions to be received by the 
said Governor and Company under any Act of the present Session for providing a 
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Fortirications (Provisions ror Expenszrs)—C itt tinued. 


further sum towards defraying the expenses of constructing Fortifications for the pro- 
tection of the Royal Arsenals and Dockyards, and the Ports of Dover and Portland, 
and of creating a Central Arsenal. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, at Twelve of the clock. 
Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill [Bill 213]— 

Order for Committee read; Motion — and Question — “ That Mr. 

Speaker do now leave the Chair :” 675 
Arrarrs oF Potanp—Observations, Mr. Bentinck. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That this House do now 
adjourn.” —( Mr. Bentinck.) -» 675 

After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee :— 

(In the Committee.) 


Page 





Clause 1 agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Appropriation of the Money so issued to the Expenses of constructing Fortifica- 
tions, and providing a Central Arsenal)—After short Debate, Clause agreed to .. 678 
Clauses 3 to 17 agreed to. 
Clause 18 postponed :—Clause 19 agreed to. 
Clause 20( Accounts to be laid before Parliament)—After Debate, Clause agreed to «. 679 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 
Schedule— Amendment pr d, to leave out the words “ Spithead.—Horse Sand Fort, 
£25,000.”—( Sir Morton Peto. ds 687 
After long Debate, Question put, “ "That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Schedule :”—The Committee divided ; 7 135, Noes 52; Majority 83 :— 
Schedule agreed to _ 720 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again Zo-morrow, at Twelve of the Clock. 


Union Relief Aid Acts Continuance Bill [Bill 199]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time.” —(Mr. C. Gilpin.) .. 721 
After Debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2°, and committed for To-morrow 
at Twelve of the clock. 


Volunteers Bill [Bill 225]— 
After short Debate, Lords’ Amendments agreed to, with Amendments. +. 725 


Marr (Excise Dury, &c.)—Select Committee on Malt (Excise Duty, &c.) to 
consist of nineteen Members :— 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Colonel Barttelot, Mr. Hutt, Mr. 
Cobbold, Mr. Childers, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Caird, Mr. Ker Seymer, Mr, 
Buxton, Sir Frederick Heygate, Mr, Calthorpe, Colonel Dunne, Mr. Dodson, Mr. 
Beach, Mr. Puller, Mr. Edward Egerton, Mr. Cobbett, and Mr. Stirling :—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records ; Five to be the quorum. 


Turnpike Trusts Arrangements Bill— 
Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders made under an Act of the fifteenth 


year of Her present Majesty, to facilitate arrangements for the relief of 
Turnpike Trusts, presented, and read 1°*. [Bill 227. ] 


Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. Bill— 
Bill to Amend the Law relating to the repair of Turnpike Roads in England, 
and to continue certain Turnpike Acts in Great Britain, presented, and 
read 1° *. [Bill 228.] 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Peel, Bill for continuing various Expiring Acts, ordered * 
to be brought in by Mr. Peel and Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Pauper Lunatic Asylums Bill— 

On Motion of Myr. Scourfield, Bill to amend the Lunacy Acts in relation to 
the building of Asylums for Pauper Lunatics, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Scourfield and Mr. Pugh: — Bill presented, and read 1°*, 
[Bill 234.7 
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Petty Sessions (Ireland) Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Bill to amend the Petty 
Sessions (Ireland) Act (1851) and the Petty Sessions Clerks (Ireland) 
Act (1858), ordered to be brought in by Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland and Sir Robert Peel :—Bill presented, and read 1°*. [Bill 235.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 14. 


MINUTES.] — Sat First in Parliament — 
The Lord Hatherton, after the death of his 
Father. 

Pustic Burs — First Reading — Sydney 
Branch Mint * (No. 217). 

Second Reading — Savings Banks Acts 
Amendment * (No. 183); Stipendiary Magis- 
trates* (No. 196) ; Growing Crops Seizure 
(Ireland) * (No. 209); Clergymen (Colo- 
nies) [u.L.] * (No. 205); Harwich Harbour * 





Committee — Removal of Irish Poor * (No. 
182 & 218); Marriages Registration (Ire- 
land) * (No, 147 é& 219). 

Report—Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireland) * (No, 198) ; Metropolis Turnpike 
Roads Acts Amendment * (No. 145). 

Third Reading — Sheep and Cattle (Scot- 
land) * (No. 144); Sir Robert Hitcham’s 
Charity * (No. 165); Ruthin Charities * 
(No. 166); Police and Improvement (Scot- 


(No. 174); Howth Harbour* (No. 180);{ land) (Provisional Order)* (No. 194); 
Colonial Acts Confirmation [n.1.]* (No.| and severally passed. 
213). 

Japan—Casz or Mr. Moss—Explanation, Earl Grey m ‘ 


Unitep Statres—Tue ‘‘ Marcaret anv Jessre’’—Question, the Earl of Airlie; : 


Answer, Earl Russell :—Debate thereon. .. as 


Brazit—Tuae “ Privce or Wates’—Cram or Compensation — Observations, 
? 


Lord Chelmsford te 


Gatway a i The Earl of Hardwicke ; Answer, Lord pena 


of Alderley 
Prison Ministers Bill— 


Commons’ Amendments to Lords’ Amendments constdered* (according to 


Order) :— 


t of the C 





Moved, not to agree to the first Amend 


to the Lords’ Amendments, 


but to amend the Words thus reinstated; agreed to. 


Commons’ Second Amendment disagreed to ; 


and a Committee appointed to prepare 


Reasons to be offered to the Commons for the Lords disagreeing to One of the 


Amendments made by the Commons to the said Bill: 


forthwith. 


The Committee to meet 


Report from the Committee of a Reason, read, and agreed to ; and Bill, with the Amend- 
ments and Reason, returned to the Commons. 


COMMONS, 


MINUTES.}—Sexecr Commrrer—Report— 
Holyhead Harbour Committee * [No. 445). 

Pusuic Bris — First Reading — British 
Columbia Boundaries (Lords)* [Bill 187] ; 
Colonial Letters Patent (Lords)* [Bill 


237); Expiring Laws Continuance* [Bill | Repor 


238); Indemnity*; Land Tax Commission- 
ers’ Names * [Bill 239]; Petty Offences * 
[Bill 240). 

Second Reading—Turnpike Trusts Arrange- 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Eight o’clock. 


TUESDAY, JULY 14. 


ments * [Bill 227]; Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance, &c. * [Bill 228). 

Committee—Union Relief Aid Acts Continu- 
ance [Bill 199]; Fortifications (Provision 
for Expenses) * [Bill 213}. 

t — Fortifications (Provision for Ex- 
penses)* [Bill 213] ; Union Relief Aid Acts 
Continuance [Bill 236}. 

Third Reading—India Stock * [Bill 212], and 
passed. 


Union Relief Aid Acts Continuance Bill [Bill 199]— 
Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘* That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.”—(Mr. C. P. Villiers.) 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” tothe end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that any monies raised under 
this Bill by way of loan on the security of the rates in the distressed manufacturing 
districts, should be applicable to assisted emigration to such colonies as may be 


willing to co-operate in carrying it out,”—(Mr. Childers,)—inst 


d thereof. 





Question proposed, * That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 
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tee, a. A 





Uston Retrer Arp Acts Continuance Buzt—Motion for C 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee :-— 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clause ] (Extension of the Union Relief Aid Acts to Michaelmas and Christmas next) 
—Amendment proposed, at the end of the Clause, to add the following Proviso :— 
“ Provided always that the sections 8 and 5 of the said Act shall be construed and 
read as if the words ‘ one shilling and sixpence’ had been there inserted in lieu of 
the words “three shillings ’” ’—{ Mr. Potter :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. ... 74 
Another Amendment proposed, to add a Proviso, to substitute “ six shillings and 
sixpence” for “five shillings,” in section 4 of the Act of last Session.—( Mr. C. 
P. Villiers.) —Amendment agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 2 and 3 agreed to. 
New Clause (empowering the Guardians to borrow £200,000)—Clause agreed to ow. TT4 
Preamble agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered Zo-morrow, and to be printed. 
[Bill 236. ] 


Crvit Servants 1x THE Norto Western Provinces or Inp1a—Question, Mr. 


Vansittart; Answer, Sir Charles Wood 7s Fey 
Navat Orricers on Foreten Srattoys—Question, Lord Naas; Answer, Lord 

Clarence Paget ée ee os -. 775 
Sanitary Conpition or tHE Inpran Army — Question, Mr. Coningham ; 

Answer, Sir Charles Wood .. 9A +e -. 776 
Tue Cuannet Freer—Question, Sir Hervey Bruce; Answer, Lord Clarence 

Paget ws ne os - .. 1776 
Mepats ror THE Beneat AntitteEry—Question, Mr. Humberston ; Answer, 

Sir Charles Wood id es ae os wee 
Cuancegy anD Common Law Commisston (InELanp) Reront—Question, Mr. 

Longfield ; Answer, The Attorney General . . oe ae: aee 


Tue Covncr, ror Ixpra—Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to issue a Commission to inquire and report whether any and what alterations 
may be advantageously adopted in the Home Government of India, as constituted by 
the Act 21 & 22 Vict., c. 106.”—(Mr. Arthur Mills.) ove ee 778 


After Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Army Prize Prorerrr—Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the realization of Army Prize 
Property and its mode of distribution, and to inquire into the cause of the extraordinary 
delays which have, in most cases, occurred in its distribution to the Captors, with a 
view to a remedy for the same.””—( Colonel North.) -_ ood 

After short Debate, Resolution amended by the omission of the word 

“extraordinary,” and agreed to. 


Fine Insvrancrs—Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the Duty now chargeable upon Fire Insurances is 
excessive in amount, that it prevents Insurance, and should be reduced at the earliest 
opportunity.”—( Mr. Henry B. Sheridan.) ove eee «- 798 

After Debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 103, Noes 67; 

Majority 36. 
Frttowsuip Porters (Lonpon)—Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That 
a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the treatment of the 
Fellowship Porters by the Corporation of London.”—(M/r. Ayrton.) .. 815 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Banpa anp Krrwee Boorr—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
iously pleased to give such directions in the matter of the Banda and Kirwee 
ty or Prize Money as Her Majesty may be advised by the Law Officers of the 
Crown or by some competent judicial authority.”"—(Sir Stafford Northcote.) «. 817 


After Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Petty Offences Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Whalley, Bill to amend the Law as regards persons charged 
with Petty Offences, and to enable such persons and their wives to give 
evidence, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Whalley and Mr. Hodgkinson : 
—Bill presented, and read 1°*. [ Bill 240.] 


Land Tax Commissioners’ Names Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Peel, Bill to appoint additional Commissioners for executing 
the Acts for granting a Land Tax and other Rates and Taxes, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Peel and Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer :—Bill 
presented, and read 1°*. [Bill 239.] 

Indemnity Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Peel, Bill to indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom 
as have omitted to qualify themselves for offices and employments, and to 
extend the time limited for those purposes respectively, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Peel and Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer :—Bill 
presented, and read 1°*. 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill— 
Bill for continuing various expiring Acts, presented, and read 1°*. [ Bill 238. | 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 15. 


MINUTES.}—Sztecr Commitrsee—Report—| Laws Continuance * [Bill 238]; Land Tax 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms (House of} Commissioners’ Names * [Bill 239]. 
Commons), Fourth Report [No, 448]. Committee — Partnership Law Amendment 

Pusuic Biurs—Second Reading—Jurisdiction | [Bill 172], on re-committal ; Anchors and 
of Justices (Lords)* [Bill 232]; Pauper! Chain Cables [Bill 95]—n.r. 

Lunatic Asylums* [Bill 234]; Expiring — ee Law Amendment [Bill 
242). 


Kitcnen anp Rerresument Rooms (Hovsr or Commons) CommitrEr— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [2nd July], 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, the enlargement of the Dining Rooms proposed by 
the Committee on the Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms (House of Commons) should 
be carried into effect.”—( Colonel French.) ove ove ove 


Question again proposed. 
After Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Partnership Law Amendment (re-committed) Bill [Bill 172]— 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That the Chairman do now leave the Chair.” 
— (Mr. Hubbard.) 

After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 40, Noes 70; Majority 30. 

Clauses 1 to 8, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 9 (The Firm of a Limited Partnership shall not include the name of any Limited 
Partner, or else Limited Partner to become General Partner)—Amendment pro- 
posed, in line 18, after “ registered,” leave out to the end of Clause.—( Mr. Goschen.) 

After short Debate, Amendment agreed to :—Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 10, 11, and 12, agreed to. 

Clause 13 ‘(General Partners only to be made re short Debate, Clause 
agreed to. a ove eee 

Clauses 14 and 15 agreed to :-—=Clause 16, struck out. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

New Clause (Recovery of Penalties), agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered on Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 242.] 


Anchors and Chain Cables Bill [Bill 95)— 


Bill considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (The Board of Trade may grant Licences for proving Anchors and Chain Cables, 
and may suspend or revoke Licences )— Amendment proposed, in Clause 1, line 12, 
after “ public bodies or companies,” to insert “‘ or private companies or parties :”"— 
(Mr. Cave :)—Amendment amended, and agreed to. «.. evo eve 
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Awcnors any Cuatn Castes Brtt—Committee—continued. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 11, 


after the word “persons,” to insert the 


words “not being manufacturers of Anchors or Chain Cables.” *—(Mr. Turner.) oes 
After short Debate, Question put, “* That those words be there inserted :’—The Com- 
mittee divided ; Ayes 60, Noes 30 ; Majority 30 :—Words added. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Testor to test all Anchors and Cables, in per order, and impress the same 


with authorized Proof Mark )—Clause agreed 


to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit again 2 dives 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 16. 


MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament — 
‘The Lord Seymour (commonly called Earl 
Saint Maur), being called up to the House 
of Lords in his Father’s Barony of Seymour. 

Setect Commitree — Metropolitan Railway 
Communication, Third Report (No. 79). 

Pusuic bits—First Reading —India Stock * 
(No. 223). 

Second Reading—Alterations in Judges Cir- 
cuits [a..] (No. 212); Fisheries (Ireland) 
(No. 211); Greenwich Hospital (Provision 
for Widows) (No. 207); Metropolitan Main 
Drainage Extension (No. 208); Misappro- 

riation by Servants* (No. 204). 

Select Committee—Report—Pier and Harbour 

Orders Confirmation * (No. 220). 





Committee — Savings Banks Acts Amend- 
ment* (No. 183 and 221); Stipendiary 
Magistrates * (No. 196 and 222); Growin 
Crops Seizure (Irelan:) * (No. 209) ; Land 
Drainage ( Provisional Orders) * (No. bem 
Port Erin Ilarbour (Isle of Man)* (No. 
169); Colonial Acts Confirmation [u.1.]* 
(No. 213) 

Report—Removal of Irish Poor® (No. 218); 
Growing Crops Seizure (Ireland)* ; Land 
Drainage (Provisional Orders) * ; Marriages 
Registration (Ireland) * (No. 219); Colo- 
nial Acts Confirmation *. 

Third Reading—Metropolis Turnpike Roads 
Acts Amendment * (No. 145), and passed. 


Alterations in Judges Circuits Bill [1.1.] (No. 112)— 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*: 


( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee of 


the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Fisheries (Ireland) Bil] (No. 211)— 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*: 


(Lord Stanley of Alderley.) 


es 


After Debate, Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed ta a 
Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Greenwich Hospital (Provision for Widows) Bill (No. 207)— 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*: 
After short Debate, Motion agreed to : 


(The Duke of Somerset.) 
Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 


to a Committee of the Whole House To-morrow. 
Metropolitan Main Drainage Extension Bill (No. 208)— 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*: 


(The Lord President. ) 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at ight o'clock. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 16. 


MINUTES.}—Serecr Commirtreze—Thames 
Conservancy, &c. Committee, Report (No. 
454}. 

saiemuaied in Committee—r.p. 

Pusuic Bitts— Resolution in Committee— 
New Zealand (Guarantee of Loan) *. 

Second Reading—Petty Sessions (Ireland) * 
(Bill 235]; Statute Law Revision (Lords) 
[Bill 233). 

Comnuttee—Companies Clauses [Bill 229], on 
re-committal ; Railways Clauses * [Bill 230), 
on re-committal ; Waterworks Clauses 
[Bill 222], on sre-commitial ; ‘Turnpike 
Trusts Arrangements* [Bill 227]; Turn- 


pike Acts Continuance, &c. [Bill 228] ; 
VOL. CLXXII. 


[THIRD SERIES. | 








Poisoned Grain, &c. Prohibition [Bill 223], 
on re-committal ; Anchors and Chain Cables 
[Bill 95). 

Report — Companies Clauses; Railways 
Clauses * ; Waterworks Clauses* ; Turn- 
pike Trusts Arrangements * ; Turnpike 
Acts Continuance, &e.; Poisoned Grain, 
&ec. Prohibition. 

Considered as amended — Union Relief Aid 
Acts Continuance [Bill 236}. 

Third Reading—F ortifications (Provision for 
Expenses) * [Bill 213]; Nuisances 
moval Act (]855) Amendment * [Bill 231]; 
and severally passed, 
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Great Westerx, West Mivtanp, anv Sourn Wates Rartway Compant&s AMAL- 


eamation Brit (by Order)— 
Lords’ Amendments considered, and agreed to, as far as the Amendment 


Clause E. i $e ee = as 

Clause E read 2°. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That this House doth disagree with the Lords 
in the said Amendment.”—( Mr. Darby Griffith.) eee 
After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Amendment agreed to. 

Subsequent Amendments agreed to, with Amendments. 

Great Eastern Rartway (Sreamsoats) Brit [ Lords }|(by Order) [Not Amended ]— 
Order for Consideration read; Motion made, and Question peopeees, “That 

the Bill be ordered to be read the third time.” a 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ be” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“taken into Consideration upon this day two months,”—(Mr. Algernon Egerton,)— 
instead thereof. 

Question py “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.’ ; - 

After Debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Bill re-committed to the former Committee. 

Instruction to the Committee, 

That they do report, in compliance with Standing Order No. 140, the reasons and facts 

upon which their opinion, that the restriction as to the acquisition and use of Steam 
essels ought not to be enforced, was founded.—(Mr. Richard Hodgson.) 
Leave given to the Committee to sit and proceed To-morrow, at Twelve of the 
clock. 

Norra Bartisn Rartwar (Steamsoats) Bri a (by Order) [Not Amended] — 
Order for Consideration read. .. ee ae 
Bill re-committed to the former Committee. 

Instruction to the Committee, 

That they do report, in compliance with Standing Order No. 140, the reasons and facts 
upon which their opinion, that the restriction as to the acquisition and use of Steam 
Vessels ought not to be enforced, was founded.—(Mr. Richard Hodgson.) 

Leave given to the Committee to sit and proceed To-morrow, at Twelve of the 
clock. 

Monarsurne Rattway Brut sare; (by Order)— 

Bill, as amended, considered. . ee os 

Amendment proposed, in page 10, ine 8, after the word “ sea,” w insert the words 
“ otherwise than by steam vessels.”—(Mr. Massey.) 

Question put, ‘* That those words be there inserted *”—-The House divided ; Ayes 865, 
Noes 58 ; Majority 27. 

Aruy—Stary Surczon D. W. Eaton—Question, Mr. Coningham ; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington. . ae os ae 
Court Martian on CoLonen aaa Mr. Coningham; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington . . oe oe 

Factory Cuitpren — Stream Borter Siveriiies — ae Mr. Ferrand; 

Answer, Mr. H. A. Bruce .. “ee 
Tue Trrone ARTILLERY recat. Mr. Getty ; inna, Sir Robert 
Peel os oe 
Case or THE Countess Detta Sera v. Lorp Vaaxor—Questin, Mr. Bidian 
Lewis; Answer, The Solicitor General a 7 
Navr—Corota pyenaiiierconsane Sir John Hay; : pn Lord Clarence 
Paget Pe ‘ oe 
Tue Inpian BupeetT—Question, Mr. Bazley ; pon Sir Charles Wood 
Anuy—Tue Lancaster Guy—Question, Mr. Harvey Lewis; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington oe oe oe 
Curva Trape—Question, Mr. Liddell; Answer, Mr. Layard .. 
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Pustic Scnoors —Question, Mr. Grant Duff; Answer, Mr. H. A. Bruce ss 


Case or Captain MELVILLE ba ca | Mr. Hennessy; Answer, Mr. 
Layard + - 


THE AMERICAN Buocrans — Observation, Mr. Seymour es Reply, 
Mr. Layard .. ° 


SUPPLY—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Pustic Recorps ry IrELanpb—CaLenpak oF Cuancery Rous (IReELanp)— 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “‘there be laid before this House, a Return of all monies expended during 
the last ten years on Buildings for Public Records in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and also on Publications connected with the Public Records of each of the 
three countries, during the same time,”—({ Mr. Monsell,)—instead thereof. ped 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Brazit—Another Amendment proposed, . 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be gra- 
ciously pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, a Copy of 
the Manifest of the Barque ‘Prince of wees! i ectated FitzGerald > 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 
After long Debate, Amendment, by leave withdrawn. 


Tue Licensine Systeu—Another Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That,” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House the Laws under which Licences are granted 
for the sale of Intoxicating Liquors are eminently unsatisfactory and deficient in 

wer to protect the public, and therefore require immediate nee — 
wson, )—instead thereof. ies 
After Debate, Question put, ‘ That the words proposed to ‘be left out 
stand part of the Question :”—The House divided ; Ayes 87, Noes 21; 


Majority 66. 
Porcuase oF Picrvures ror THE Nationa Gattenr—Observations, Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck ; Reply, Mr. Coningham oe oe 


Main Question, put, and agreed to. 


Surrty considered in Committee :— 
Committee report Progress; to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Union Relief Aid Acts Continuance Bill [Bill 236]— 
Bill, as amended, considered :— 

Clause—(So much of the sixty-second section of the Act of the fourth and fifth William 
the Fourth, chapter seventy-six, as provides that the aggregate amount of money 
expended in any one year in and about the emigration of poor persons having settle- 
ments in any parish shall not exceed one-half the average yearly poor rate raised in 
the parish during the three preceding years, shall be suspended during the continu- 
ance of this Act, with respect to all parishes within the aemamens thereof, sits 
Childers,)—brought up, and read 1°, 

Motion made, and Question, “‘ That the said Goan be now read a esteud time,” oat, 
and negatived. 
Bill to be read 3° Zo-morrow. 


Companies Clauses (re-committed) Bill [Bill 229]— 
Bill considered in Committee, and the several Clauses agreed to. 


New Clause, requiring companies possessing borrowing powers to make.an annual Return 
to Parliament of the capital which they have raised.—(Mr. Hassard.) . 


After short Debate, Clause negatived. 
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Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. Bill [Bill 228]— 
Bill considered in Committee :-— 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Continuation of Acts, except 10 G. 4, c. xviii.; 11 G. 4, ¢. Ixxxviii.; 1 W.4,¢.i.; 
1 W. 4, e. xxviii.; 1 W. 4. ¢. xlii.; 1&2 W. 4, c. xli.)\—Amendment proposed, at 
the end of the Clause, to add the words “and an Act of the same year, chapter 
seventy-two, ‘for more effectually repairing the Road from North Shiehls, in the 
county of Northumberland. to the town of Neweastle upon Tyne, and certain Branches 
communicating therewith ; and also for making and repairing additional Branches 
of Road.’”—(Mr. Richard Hodgson.) 

After short Debate, Question put, “'‘Ihat those words be there added :’—The Com- 
mittee divided; Ayes 22, Noes 44; Majority 22. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered To-morrow. 
Statute Law Revision Bill (Zords) [Bill 233]— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Zhe Solicitor General.) “ 

Amendment proposed, to Jeave out the word « now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this day two months.” —( Mr. Hennessy.) 

After short Debate, Question put, ‘“‘That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the 
Question :’—The House divided; Ayes 45, Noes 16; Majority 29. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read 2°, and committed for Wednesday 
next. 


Poisoned Grain, &c. Prohibition (re-committed) Bill [Bill 223]— 
Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and nyse ee ** That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” P 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House will, upon this day two months, resolve itself into the said 
Committee,”—(Sir FitzRoy Kelly,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn.” 

—(Mr. Ayrton.) 

After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question, ‘*That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Penalty for selling poisoned Grain or Seed)—Amendment proposed, in line 13, 
afier the word “life,” to insert the words “ save as hereafter mentioned.”—(Sir 
FitzRoy Kelly.) « hes see 

Question proposed, “ «That those words be there inserted.” 

After short Debate, Motion made, and Question se “That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ack leave to sit again :’—(Mr. Paget :)—The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 22, Noes 52; Majority 10 

Question put, “ That those words be there inserted :”—The Committee divided ; Aye 
1, Noes 37 ; Majority 36. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered To-morrow. 


Anchors and Chain Cables Bill [Bill 95]— 


Bill considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 
After short Debate, Motion made, and Question put, “ That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again :”—(Mr. apae :)—The Committee aaa 
Ayes 20, Noes 27; Majority 7 ... on 
Committee counted, and 40 Members not being present ; 3 
Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair. 


House counted, and 40 Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Four o'clock. 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 17. 


MINUTES. ]—Pousuic Bitrs—First Reading Howth Harbour* (No. 180); Prisons (Ire- 
— Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) land)*; Alterations in Judges Circuits 
(No. 225); Nuisances Removal Act (1855) fue)” Greenwich Hospital (Provision for 
Amendment * (No. 226). idows) * ; Metropolitan Main Drainage 

Second Reading — Vaccination (Scotland)*| Extension®; Savings Banks Acts Amend- 
(No. 193) ; India Stock * (No. 223) ; Sydney} ment * (No. 221) ; Stipendiary Magistrates * 
Branch Mint ® (No. 217). (No. 222); Clergymen (Colonies) [a.u.] * 

Committee— Prisons (Ireland)* (No. 195);| (No. 228); Port brin [arbour (Isle of 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation®;| Man)* (No. 169). 

(No. 220): Alterations in Judges Circuits | Third Reading—Removal of Irish Poor® (No. 
[u.u.]* (No. 212); Greenwich Llospital| 218); Growing Crops Seizure (Ireland) *® 
(Provision for Widows)* (No. 207) ; Metro-| (No. 209); Land Drainage (Vrovisional Or- 
politan Main Drainage Extension* (No.| ders)* (No. 160); Marriages Registration 
208); Misappropriation by Servants* (No. (Ireland)* (No. 219) ; Colonial Acts Con- 
204); Clergymen (Colonies) [u.i.}* hl firmation [u.u.]* (No. 213); and severally 





205). passed. 
Report — Harwich [larbour* (No. 174) ;) 
Provistonat Oxpers, Inctosure anp Lanp Dratnace Acts—doved, 
That when a Petition is presented to this [louse, praying to be heard by Counsel 
against any Provisional Order under the Inclosure Acts, or under the Land Drainage 
Act, 1861, contained or referred to in any Bill before this Llouse, such Bill may be 
referred to a Select Committee, and the Committee may hear the Petitioners, the 
Inclosure Commissioners if they shall think fit to appear, and such Persons as shall 
appear in support of said Provisional Order ; and the Committee may, if they think 
fit, recommend that such Provisional Order be not confirmed, but the Committee shall 
not in any way modify or alter the terms of such Order.—( 7he Earl of Donoughmore.) 


After short Debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Juprerat Statistics (Inetanp)—Moved, 
That in the Session of 1856 this House resolved that “a Department for the Collection 
of Judicial Statistics should be formed in connection with the Home Office,” and 
“should make an Annual Report to Parliament at a stated Time, presenting Returns 
in a collective Form illustrative of the State and Progress of the Administration of the 

Law throughout the United Kingdom :” 

That, accordingly, such a Report and Return have been annually presented to Parliament 
ow the Year 1858 for England and Wales, and contain Information of the greatest 

value : 

That notwithstanding the Resolution of 1856, and a Pledge given by Ministers in Debate 
upon the Subject in July 1861, no similar Report has been made from Ireland : 

That it is expedient and necessary that Judicial Statistics from Ireland, similar to those 
for England and Wales, and to be presented at the same ‘Time, should be annually 
furnished ; and with that view it is necessary that a Person acquainted with the Irish 
Courts and otherwise competent should be attached to the Home Office, and that all 
possible Facilities and Co-operation should be afforded to this Officer by the several 
Authorities in Dublin Castle and the various Law Courts of Ireland.—{ Zhe Marquess 
of Clanricarde.) ... oo 


Amendment of Zhe Earl of Granville in the third Resolution, 


To omit the words“ and to be presented at the same time ;” also that part which requires 

that a person acquainted with the Irish Courts should be attached to the Home Office. 
After short Debate, Motion amended, and agreed to. 
Resolved, 

That in the Session of 1856 this House resolved that “a Department for the Collection 
of Judicial Statistics should be formed in connection with the Home Office,” and 
“should make an Annual Report to Parliament at a stated Time, presenting Returns 
in a collective Form illustrative of the State and Progress of the Administration of the 
Luw throughout the United Kingdom :” 

That, accordingly, such a Report and Return have been annually presented to Parlia- 
ment since the year 1858 for England and Wales, and contain Information of the 
greatest Value : 

That notwithstanding the Resolution of 1856, and a Pledge given by Ministers in Debate 
upon the Subject in July 1861, no similar Report has been made from Ireland: 

That it is expedient and necessary that Judicial Statistics from Ireland, similar to those 
for England and Wales, should be annually furnished. 


Tue Rovat Intsh Acapemy—Question, Lord Talbot de Malahide; Answer, 


Ear] Granville re me ie aa 
Tae New Dock at Matra—Question, The Earl of Shrewsbury; Answer, The 
Duke of Somerset a we '$ ee 


House adjourned at a quarter 
past Seven o'clock. 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 17. 


MINUTES.]—Srtect Commirrer—Ecclesi- 
astical Commission Committee, Report [ No. 
457). 

out considered in Committee — Crvit 
Seavice Estimates—Post Orrick Packet 
Sgrvicr. 

Wars anp Means—considered in Committee. 

Pustic Bitts—Resolution in Committee re- 
ported—New Zealand (Guarantee of Loan). 

First Reading—Colonial Acts Confirmation 
(Lords)* Bill 250}, 

Second Reading—Indemnity * ; Colonial Let- 
ters Patent (/.ords) * [Bill 237). 

Committee—Expiring Laws Continuance [Bill 





238]; Petty Sessions (Ireland) ® [Bill 235] ; 
Pauper Lunatic Asylums * [Bill 234]. 

Report— Expiring Laws Continuance ; Petty 
Sessions (Ireland)* ; Pauper Lunatic Asy- 
lums *, 

Considered as amended—Railways Clauses ® 
[Bill 230) ; Waterworks Clauses® [ Bill 222] ; 
Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c.* [Bill 
228]; Poisoned Grain, &c. Prohibition * 
[Bill 223). 

Third Reading—Union Relief Aid Acts Con- 
tinuance * [ Bill 236] ; Companies Clauses ® 
[Bill 229] ; Turnpike Trusts Arran - 
ments * [Bill 227); and severally passe 





New Zeacanp airing gpeert Sir John preyed Answer, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue 


Cost or Empassres, &c. —Question, “Mr. Dedich; ‘edeues Mr. Layard 
Tae Mars o@ Panama — Question, Mr. ee Seymour; Answer, Lord 


Clarence Paget ee 
Private Bri Lxoistaston—Quetion, Mr. R. Hodgnon Answer, Mr. Milner 
Gibson ; 


Rerreine Pensions For Cheah. Govensons—Question, Sir John Pakington: 
Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 


Case or Caprarn Epwaxps—Question, Sir FitaRoy Kelly ; Answer, Sir Charles 
Wood oe oe 


Party Emstems 1x Iretaxnp — Question, Mr. Maguire een, Sir Robert 
Peel 


Inpran Sanrtary Couto — Question, Sir tw bese i Answer, Sir 
Charles Wood 


Distursances 1x NEw SishtenAciiltione Mr. Arthur Mills; Answer, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue ‘ 


SUPPLY—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Crviz Service Competitiovs—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “‘an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will 
be graciously pleased to give directions that the junior appointments in the 
Civil Service may be filled up in future bya system of open owe examina- 
tion,” —(Mr. Hennessy,)—instead thereof. coe 

Motion made, and Question proposed ‘That the este me to be 
left out stand part of the Question: ’’—After long Debate, Question 
put :—The House divided; Ayes, 118, Noes 37; Majority 81. 
Srrrer Music In THE i vr Mr. suai Reply, Mr. 
H. A. Bruce 


Irish Disrrict Lunatic deccsnticdiiiaisieaiiitins Mr. Blake ; 
Robert Peel 


Resrpences or DecEasED Cuuenurrs—Queston, Mr. W. Ewart; ‘june 
Mr. Cowper 


DereyTIon oF TBE “ Pe Sa rere ey Lord Robert Cecil ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ee 


Satwon ~eecnatianaaeaes Mr. Humberston ; Reply Mr. H. A. 
Bruce... ‘ 


Case or Mr. Cutsnotm Asanite~-Ohnbrestbinn Colonel Danae; Reply, 


Reply, Sir 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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SUPPLY—Motion for C itt tinued 
Prorestants in Sparn—Fatner Curct — Observations, Mr. Grant Duff 
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and Sir George Bowyer; Reply, Viscount Palmerston 999 
Communication with Avstratia—TuHE Panama, Scvez, anp Care Routes 
— Observations, Sir Stafford Northcote; Reply, Mr. Peel .. 1012 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Surety considered in Committee:—Civm Service Estrwates—Post Ofricr 
Packet SERVICE :— 
(In the Committee). 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £700,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge of the l’ost Office Packet Service, which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1864, 
which sum includes provision for payments to Mr. Joseph George Churchward, for 
the conveyance of Mails between Dover and Calais and Dover and Ostend, from 
the Ist day of April 1863, to the 20th of June 1863, but no part of which sum 
is to be applicable or applied in or towards making any payment in respect of the 
period subsequent to the 20th day of June 1863,to the said Mr. Joseph George 
Churebward, or to any person claiming through or under him by virtue of a certain 
Contract, bearing date the 26th day of April 1859, made between the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Admiralty (for and on behalf of [er Majesty) 
of the first part, and the said Joseph George Churchward of the second part, or 
in or towards the satisfaction of any claim whatsoever of the said Joseph George 
Churchward, by virtue of that Contract, so far as relates to any ~~ subsequent 
to the 20th day of June 1863.” ... «» 1019 
Whereupon Motion made, and Question out, “That the ‘item of £3,110 
for conveyance of Mails between Dover and Ostend, be omitted from the 
proposed Vote.”—(Mr. Ayrton.) .. 1026 
The Committee divided; Ayes 26, Noes 75; j Majority 49. 
Division List—Ayes and Noes. . : .. 1028 
Original Question again proposed. 
* ‘Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Chairman do report 
Progress.” —(Mr. Heygate.) es .. 1028 
After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question, put and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported on Monday next. 
WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 
On Motion of Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
(1.) Resolved, 

That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty, there be issued and 
applied, to the Service of the year 1863, the sum of £467,467 3s. 7d., being the 
surplus of Ways and Means granted for the Service of preceding years. «- 1029 

(2.) Resolved, 

That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty, the sum of 
£9,890,644 168. 5d. be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Resolutions to be reported on Monday next. 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill [Bill 238]— 
Bill considered in Committee :— os .. 1030 


(In the Committee.) 

Schedule—Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “10 and 11 Vict., 0. 90 (Poor 
Laws) (Ireland :)”—( Colonel Dunne :)— After short Debate, Question put, "«'That those 
words stand part of the Schedule :”—The Committee divided; Ayes $4, Noes 7; 
Majority 27. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to be read 3° on Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 
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LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 20. 


MINUTES.}]—Posttc Burs—Firet Reading 
—Union Relief Aid Acts Continuance * 
(No. 231); Companies Clauses * (No. 232) ; 
‘Turnpike Trusts Arrangements * (No. 233); 
Exhibition Medals (u.u.]* (No. 234). 

Second Reading — Navy Prize Agents (No. 
210) ; Fortitications (Provision for Ex- 

nses) * (No. 225); Nuisances Removal 
Act (1855) Amendment * (No. 226); Pub- 
lic Works and Fisheries Acts Amendment * 
(No. 201). 

Committee—Fisheries (Ireland) (Nos. 211 & 
229); Harwich Llarbour* (No. 174); Howth 
Harbour * (No. 180); Vaccination (Scot- 
land)* (Nos, 193 & 230); India Stock * 





(No. 223); Sydney Branch Mint * (No. 
217). 


Report — Narwich Harbour*; Ifowth Har- 
bour*; Pier and Uarhour Orders Confir- 
mation ® (No. 220); Misappropriation by 
Servants * (No. 227); India Stock * ; Syd- 
ney Branch Mint *. 

Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement 
of Lands (lreland)* (No. 198); Prisons 
(Ireland) * (No. 195); Alterations in Judges 
Cireuits [u.1.] * (No. 212) ; Greenwich 
Lospital ( Provision for Widows)* (No. 207); 
Metropolitan Main Drainage Extension * 
(No. 208); Savings Banks Acts Amend- 
ment * (No. 221); Clergymen (Colonies) 
{u.u.]* (No. 228); Port Erin Uarbour 
(Isle of Man)* (No. 169); and severally 
passed. 


Navy Prize Agents Bill (No. 210)— 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*: 


(Lord Chelmsford. ) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly ; and committed to a Committee of 


the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Derence or Cayapa—Question, Lord Lyveden; Answer, Earl Granville as 


Fisheries (Ireland) Bill (No. 211)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into a Committee on this Bill read. 


Moved, 


That M. A, Little and A. Clarke (whose Petition was presented this Day), and R, W. €. 
Reeves (whose Petition was presented on Thursday last), severally Praying to be heard 
by Counsel against the Bill, be heard as prayed. . 


After short Debate, on Question? their Lordships divided ; Contents 19, 


Not-Contents 66 ; Majority 47. 
Resolved in the Negative. 


Division List—Contents and Not-Contents “ a 


House put into Committee :— 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Prohibition of Bag Nets in certain Places)—Amendment moved, To leave out 
(“or in any other Waters, eapecs in the open Sea”) for the purpose of inserting 


certain other words, 


On Question, Whether the words proposed to be left out shall stand part of the 
Clause * their Lordships divided ; Contents 38, Not-Contents 42 ; Majority 4. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Division List—Contents and Not-Contents. 
Clause 4 (Penalty on new fixed Nets)—Moved to leave out the word “ trout. ”—( The Earl 
of Malmesbury) :— Amendment negatived. 
Moved to leave out “during the open season of one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-two,” for the purpose of inserting “ and in aetual operation at the time of the 


passing of this Act.” —( Lord Chelmsford.) 


After short Debate, on Question, Whether the words proposed to be left out shall 
stand part of the Clause ? their Lordships divided ; Contents 44, Not-Contents 28 ; 


Majority 16. ne 


eee eee 


Resolved in the Affirmative : :—Clause agreed to. 
Division List—Contents and Not-Contents. 


Clauses 5 to 8 agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Construction of Free Gaps)— Moved, to omit the Proviso at the end of 


Clause 9.—( Lord Chelmsford.) . 


After short Debate, on Question, Whether the said Proviso shall ‘stand 
Clause ? their Lordships divided ; Contents 36, Not-Contents 15; 
Resolved in the Affirmative :—Clause agre 

Division List—Contents and Not-Contents. 


Clauses 10, 11, 12 to. 


of the 
ajority 21. 
ed to, 


New Clause, Page 5, line 89, after Clause 12, moved to insert the following Clause :— 
(“* No Net shallbe used for the Capture of Salmon or Trout in the Fresh-water Portion 
of any River, as defined by the Commissioners under this Act, except so far as the 


same may have heretofore been used 


within the Limits of a Several Fishery next 


above the Tidal Flow, and held under Grant or Charter or by ene 


Usage”): ( The Viscount Hutchinson. ) ove 
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Fisneries (Ingtaxp) Brrr—C 
On Question, Whether the said Clause shall be there inserted? their Lordships 
divided ; Contents 11, Not-Contents 27 ; Majority 16 :—Motion negatived. 
Division List—Contents and Not-Contents. 
Clauses 13 to 19 agreed to. 
Moved to omit Clause 20 : On Question, Whether the said Clause shall stand part of the 
Bill # their Lordships divided ; Contents 18, Not-Contents 19 ; Majority 1. 
Division List—Contents and Not-Contents, 
Clauses 21 to 29 agreed to. 
New Clause (Salmon Passes and Fish Ladders to be open to Inspection) inserted. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 
Report of the Amendments to be received To-morrow ; and Bill to be printed 
as amended. (No. 229.) 


Exhibition Medals Bill [a.t.}-— 
A Bill to prevent false representations as to Grants of Medals or Certificates 





eee 


made by the Commissioners for the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862-—Was 
presented by The Lord Somerhill, and read 1**. 


House adjourned at Nine o’clock. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 20. 


MINUTES.]—New Wair Issuzp—For Clare 
County, v. Francis M‘Namara Calcutt, 
esquire, deceased. 

Select Committee—Malt Duty, Report [No. 460] 

Suppty—Resolution [July 17] reported *. 

Wars anv Mzans—Resolutions [July 17] re- 

a*. 

Pusuic Birts — Considered in Committee — 
Customs Duty on Spirits* [No Report]. 
First Reading — Superannuations (Union 
Officers)* [Bill 253}; Consolidated Fund 
(Appropriation) * ; Clergymen (Colonies) * 
[Bill 251]; Alterations in Judges’ Circuits * 

[Bill 252). 


of Justices (Lords) * [Bill 232]; Land Tax 
Commissioners’ Names* [Bill 239]; An- 
chors and Chain Cables [Bill 95). 

Report—Indemnity * ; Colonial Letters Pa- 
tent (Lords)*; Jurisdiction of Justices 
(Lords)* ; Land Tax Commissioners’ 
Names *, 

Considered as ded — Pr i y Notes 
and Bills of Exchange * [Bill 218]; Part- 
nership Law Amendment * [Bill 242]; 
‘Pauper Lunatic Asylums * [Bill 234]. 

Third Reading — Railways Clauses* [Bill 
230]; Waterworks Clauses* [Bill 222]; 
Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c.*[ Bill 228] ; 








— Colonial Acts Confirma-| Expiring Laws Continuance * [Bill 238]; 


Second Reading 
tion (Lords) * [Bill 250]. Petty Sessions (Ireland) * (Bill 235]; Poi- 
Cc ittee — I ity*; Colonial Letters} soned Grain, &c. Prohibition * [Bill 223). 
Patent (Lords) * [Bill 237]; Jurisdiction | Withdrawn-Church Rates Recovery*( Bill 224] 
Lonpon (Crry) Trarric Reeutation Brix [Lords] (by Order) — 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” a “s me ae on 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “now read the third time,” 
in order to add the words “re-committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House,’’—(Sir John Sheliey,)—instead thereof. 
After short Debate, Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to: —Bill read 3°, and passed, with Amendments. 


Great Eastern Rartway (Steamsoats) Bruix [Lords]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That, in the case of the Great Eastern Railway (Steamboats) Bill, Standing Orders 184, 
192, and 220, be suspended, and that the Bill be now taken into Consideration.”—Mr. 
C. Forster.) ove « owe ° 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘“‘To-morrow, at Six of the Clock.”—(Jfr. 
Massey.) 
Question, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question,” put, and 
agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be read the third time.” 
Amendment proposed, at the end of the Question, to add the words “ upon 
this day two months.”—(Mr. Crawford.) .. es ae 
After short Debate, Question put, ‘“‘ That those words be there added :’—The 
House divided ; Ayes 59, Noes 121 ; Majority 62. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
VOL. CLXXII. [ruren szrizs. ] oma 
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Army Prize Prorertr— 


Answer to Address [14th July] reported, as follows :— 


I have received your Address, praying that a Commission may be issued to inquire into 
the realization of Army Prize Property, and its mode of distribution, and into the cause 
of the delays which — in most cases, occurred in its distribution to the Captors, with a 
view to a remedy for the same. 

And I have given directions that a Commission shall issue for the purpose which you 
have requested. 


Post Orrice Contracts—Observations, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1052 


Tue TetecraPH To BritisH ensienitiinaiaaien Mr. tie Answer, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue om . .. 1052 


Diseasep SHeEep anv CatrtE—Question, Mr. ieee Answer, Sir George Grey 1053 
Crouat Laws or Jersey—Question, Mr. Hadfield; Answer, Sir George Grey 1054 
Tue Royat Forests my Essex—Question, Viscount Enfield; Answer, Mr. 


Peel nt ‘: .. 1055 
Passencer CARRIAGES ON Raniware—Quedton, Mr. sities Salomons; 

Answer, Mr. Milner Gibson .. ? .. 1055 
BanKRUPTCY snail Mr. Murray Answer, “The Solicitor 

General ws .. 1056 
Mepicat OFFicErs IN THE Rietemsclletien: Mr. Blake; pore The Marquess 

of Hartington .. 1056 
Tue Late Riots ar Sr. wr peliaities Mr. W. E. rede: Answer, 

Mr. Chichester Fortescue .. .. 1057 
Davnt’s Rock—Question, Mr. Maguire ; ines, Mr. Milner Gibson -- 1057 


On the Motion of Viscount Palmerston, Ordered, That the Orders of theDay 
be postponed till after the Notice of Motion relative to Poland. 


Arrarrs oF Potanp—Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the arrangements made with regard to Poland by 
the Treaty of Vienna have failed to secure the good government of Poland or the peace 
of Europe ; and any further attempt to replace Poland under the conditions of that 
Treaty must cause calamities to Poland and embarrassment and danger to Europe.” — 
(Mr. Horsman.) eos oso eco 1058 


After long Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Anchors and Chain Cables Bill [Bill 95|— 
Bill considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses | and 2 agreed to. 
Clause 3 (As to Charges for testing and affixing Proof Mark) 1136 
Question put, “That the Clause, as amended, stand part of the Bill "—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 25, Noes 34 ; Majority 9 :—Clause struck out. 
Clauses 4 and 5 agreed to. 
Clause 6 (Inspector to be appointed by Board of Trade) 1136 
After short Debate, Question put, ‘“‘ That the Clause stand part of the Bill ”—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 27, Noes 31 ; Majority 4 :—Clause struck out, 
Clause 7 agreed to :—Clause 8 struck out. 
Clause 9 ( Vessels to be equipped with stamped Anchors and Cables)... ee 1187 


Short Debate thereon. [No Report. ] 


Consrructors oF THE Navy—Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That there be laid before this House, Returns of the names, ages, and periods of service 
in detail, of the two Constructors of the Navy, the Master Shipwrights, and the 
Assistant Master Shipwrights of [ler Majesty’s Royal Dockyards : 
And, of the age and length of service of Mr. E. J. Reed, who has been nominated for the 
post of Chief Constructor of the Navy; giving the date of his entry as an Apprentice, 
and as Supernumerary Draughtsman of Her Majesty’s Dockyard, Sheerness ; the date 
when he left the Service, and the reason thereof; together with any information as 
to the employment of Mr. Reed since he left Her Majesty’ s Service.” —({ Mr. Ferrand.) 1138 


Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 14, Noes 23; Majority 9. 
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Customs Dury on Sprrerrs—considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill, to reduce the Customs Duty on certain ~ to be used in the Arts and Stan 
factures in the United Kingdom.” —( Mr. Pee ooo - 1140 
Question put, and negatived. [No Report. ] 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 

Bill to apply a sum, out of the Consolidated Fund and the Surplus of Ways and 
Means, to the Service of the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
three, and to appropriate the ——— granted in this Session of Parlia- 
ment, presented, and read 1° *. 

Superannuations (Union Officers) Bill 

Bill to provide for Superannuation Allowances to Officers of Unions and 

Parishes, presented, and read 1°*. [ Bill 253. } 
House adjourned at half 
after Two o'clock. 
LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 21. 
MINUTES.]—Puntic Bruis—First Reading; Royal Assent—Poor Law Board Continuance 

—Railways Clauses * (No. 238) ; Water- [26 & 27 Vict., c. 55); 

works Clauses * (No. 239) ; Turnpike Acts| Loan Societies [26 & 27 Vict., c. 56); 

Continuance, &c.* (No. 240); Expiring| Regimental Debts, &c [26 & 27 Vict., c.57]; 

Laws Continuance * (No. 241); Petty Ses-| Police and Improvement (Scotland) (Pro- 

sions (Ireland) * (No. 242) ; Poisoned Grain, visional Order) [26 & 27 Vict., c. 60] ; 

&c. * (No. 243); Promissory Notes and| Growing Crops Seizure (Ireland) (26 & 27 

Bills of Exchange * (No. 244). Vict., c. 62); 

Second Reading — Charitable Uses* (No. Volunteers (26 & 27 Vict., c. 65] ; 

152); Union Relief Aid Acts Continuance *| Waywardens’ Contracts (26 & 27 Vict. »c.61); 

(No. 231); Companies Clauses* (No. 232);| Prisons (Ireland) [26 & 27 Vict., c. 66) ; 

Turnpike Trusts Arrangements * (No. 233);| Greenwich Hospital {Provision for Widows) 

Exhibition Medals [#.1:]* (No. 234). [28 & 27 Vict., c. 67] ; 

Committee—Navy Prize Agents (Nos. 210 &| Metropolitan Main Drainage Extension (26 

235); Fortifications (Provision for Ex- & 27 Vict., c. 68); 

penses)* (No. 225); Public Works and/ Officers of Royal Naval Reserve (26 & 27 

Fisheries Acts Amendment * (No. 201) Vict., c. 69]; 

Report—Fisheries (Ireland) (No. 229 & 236) ;| Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) [26 

Fortifications (Provision for Expenses)* ; & 27 Vict., c. 70}; 

Public Works and Fisheries Acts Amend-| Land Drainage (Provisional Orders) (26 & 27 

ment * ; Vaccination (Scotland) * (No. 230). Vict., c. 63); 

Third Reading — Pier and Harbour Orders| Sir Robert Hiteham’ s Charity [26 & 27 Vict., 

Confirmation * (No. 220) ; Misappropriation ec. 58]; 

by Servants* (No. 227); Harwich Har-| Ruthin Charities [26 & 27 Vict., c. 59]; 

bour* (No. 174); Howth Harbour * (No.| Local Government Supplemental (No. 2) 

180); India Stock* (No. 223); Sydney [26 & 27 Vict., c. 17). 

Branch Mint* (No. 217); and severally 

passed. 

Bueacu or Patvitece—Statement of the Earl of Donoughmore. . 1141 
Navy Prize Agents Bill (No. 210)— 

House in Committee (according to Order) :-— . 1142 

After short Debate, Amendments made: The Report thereof to be received 
on Thursday next; and Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 235.) 

Alkali Works Regulation Bill [1 t.] (No. 215)— 
Commons’ Amendments considered (according to Order). 1143 
After short Debate, Commons’ Amendment by the insertion of the words “in any one 
period of four hours” disagreed to ; the other Amendments agreed to. 
Moved to disagree to Clause A (Owner to be liable for Offences in the first instance), 
added by the Commons.— (The Earl of Derby.) 1144 
After short Debate, on Question ? their Lordships divided; Contents 47, Not- Contents 
24; Majority 23 :—Clause disagreed to. 
Division List—Contents and Not-Contents ... 1144 


The other Amendments agreed to ; and a Committee appointed to prepare Reasons to be 
offered to the Commons for the Lords disagreeing to the above Amendment : ‘The 
Committee to meet on Thursday next : at a Quarter before Five o'clock, 
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Fisheries (Ireland) Bill (No. 229)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order). 

Moved to insert the following Proviso :—* Provided always, that this Act or anything 
herein contained shall not take away, affect, or prejudice any Right, Title, or 
Interest which is now possessed, enjoyed, or exercised under or by virtue of the 
Declarations or Enactments made and contained by and in the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Sections respectively of the Act of the Fifth and Six Years of Her present 
Majesty, intituled ‘An Act to regulate the Irish Fisheries,’ anything herein-before 
contained to the contrary in any wise notwithstanding. "(Lord Wensleydale.) .. 1146 

After short Debate, on Question ? their Lordships divided ; Contents 17, Not-Contents 
49; Majority 32 :—Resolved in the Negative. 


Division List—Contents and Not-Contents ... bait -- 1147 
Further Amendments made. od on one oo» 1148 
Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next; and to be printed as amended. (No. 
236.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
past Eight o'clock. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 21. 


MINUTES.}—Pusurc Buits—Resolution in Considered as amended—Land Tax Commis- 
Committee—Rum. sioners’ Names * [Bill 239). 

First Reading—Rum Duty [Bill 256]. Third Reading—Promissory Notes and Bills 

Second Reading—Consolidated Fund (Appro- of Exchange * [Bill 218]; Indemnity * 
priation); Clergymen (Colonies) (Lords)* Colonial Letters Patent (Lords)* [ Bill 237]; 
[Bill 251]; Alterations in Judges’ Circuits' Jurisdiction of Justiees (Lords) * [ Bill 232] ; 
(Lords)*{ Bill 252); Superannuations(Union Pauper Lunatic Asylums * [Bill 234] ; and 


Officers) * [ Bill 253]. severally passed, 

Committee — Augmentation of Benefices Withdrawn—Petty Offences [Bill 240]; Rail- 
(Lords) [Bill 184)}—k.r. | way Bills (No. 2) [Bill 216). 

Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 
Bill read 2°, and committed tor To-morrow. .. . .. 1149 


Augmentation of Benefices Bill (Zords) (Bill 184]— 


Bill considered in Committee : — 
(In the Committee. ) 

Clause 1 agreed to, 

Clause 2 (Parties desirous of purchasing Advowsons to make an offer to the Lord 
Chancellor stating Terms)—Clause agreed to. ... 1150 

Clause 3 (More Offers than One may be received )}—Amendment proposed, at the end ‘of 
the Clause, to add the words “ Provided the Lord Chancellor shall not aecept 
an offer from any person other than a person being an owner or occupier of 
land in the parish to which any of the said advowsons relate.’"—(Mr, Ayrton.) ... 1160 

After Debate, Question put, “ That those words be there added : The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 17, Noes 45; Majority 28. 
Clause agreed to :—Clause 4 agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Purchasers may pay the Money into the Bank or in other Modes, with Consent 
of Lord Chancellor) — Amendment proposed, empowering the purchaser of an 
Advowson to pay for or satisfy the same by (among other modes) conveying tithe 
rent-charges arising within the parish of an equivalent yearly value. —(Lord John 
Manners.) ose ese ewe §=1155 

Amendment agreed to: -—Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 6 to 19 agreed to. 

Clause 20 (Corporations may purchase these Advowsons)—Amendment proposed, to 
insert words limiting the Clause to corporations now entitled by law to hold 
Advowsons. ooo eve 

Amendment agreed to: :—Clause, as » amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 21 to 30 agreed to. 

Clause 31 (Remuneration to Secretary of Presentations)—After short Debate, Question 
put, “ That the Clause stand part of the Bill :”—The Committee divided; Ayes 24, 
Noes 37; Majority 13 :—Clause struck out. ooo oe os 1156 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again Zo-morrow, 


Tae Cxvurca 1x Inetanp—Question, Sir Hervey Bruce; Answer, Sir Robert 
Peel os oe .. 1157 


Croone Loan Funp—Question, Mr. W. O. Gore; Answer, Sir Robert Peel .. 1157 


Promotion in THE Dockyarps—Question, Mr. Ferrand; Answer, Lord Clarence 
Paget - os e ae .. 1157 


1156 
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Docxyarp AppRENTICEs—Question, Sir Arthur Buller; Answer, Lord Clarence 
Paget 2° . oe °° - 


Agmy—ALpERsHOT CGamn~<ldeaiihes Colonel Crichton Stuart; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington oe : os 


Tue Tonran Istannps — Question, Lord John ‘cuties Answer, Viscount 
Palmerston .. oe 


Tue Intsno InpusTRIAL Mostex—Queston, Mr. Gregory ; Answer, Sir Robert 
Peel os a A 


Exports rrom New York — Question, Mr. aa Fitgerld hintont, 
Viscount Palmerston os oe 


Arrarirs or Potanp—Question, Mr. Hennessy ; heel Visas Palmerston 


Proxy Votrye Parers—Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the present amount of Stamp Duty on Proxy Voting Papers, involving the 
necessity of procuring a Stamp of a particular amount, not always easily accessible 
to the Voter, and thus impeding the exercise of a franchise, and also, according to 
the analogy of Draft and Receipt Stamps, excessive in amount in comparison with 
such Stamps, and not involving consideration of importance to the Revenue, might 
conveniently be reduced to one penny.” —( Mr. Darby Griffith.) - 

After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Dears or Lrevrenant Trxtine—Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That 
there be laid before thjs House, further Papers respecting the death of 
Lieutenant Tinling at the siege of Show-shing.””—( Colonel Sykes.) en 

After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Cask or Mr. Grorcr O’ Matter Inwry—Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to grant Her Fiat to the Petition of Right of megane O’ Malley 
Irwin, esquire.”—( Sir Fitzroy Kelly.) eco 


After short Debate, Motion, by leave, adit, 


Casr or Mr. Bewicxe—Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the grievances suffered by William Bewicke, as 
detailed in his Petition to this House, presented upon the 28th day of April last, are 
such as entitle him to the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government.” — (Mr. 
Berkeley.) 

After short Debate, Question put: :—The House divided ; Ayes 20, Noes 29; 


Majority 2. 


Bankruptcy and [nsotvency Court (Dvustry)— 
On Motion of Mr. Vance, after short Debate, Copy ordered, 
“ Of any Correspondence which has taken place between the Judges of the Bankruptcy and 
Insolvency Court (Dublin), as to the insufficient accommodation now afforded to the 
Bar, the suitors, and the public in that Court.”—(Mr. Vance.) ove eee 





Dust anv Eprxsurcn Corporations— 
On Motion of Mr. Vance, after short Debate, Address for 


“ Copy of any further Correspondence between the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Ulster King 
of Arms, the Home Secretary, and Garter King of Arms, and of any other persons, on 
the subject of the precedence between the Cor porations of Dublin and Edinburgh.”— 
(Mr. Vance.) ee eve oe ove eee 


Retations with Japan—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before this House, Papers concerning our present 
Relations with Japan.”—(Mr. Baillie Cochrane.) ... eee eee 


After Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Dissenting Caarers, &c.—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased 

to give directions that there be laid before this House, a Return from the Chief 
Constable, Superintendent, or Officer in command of the Police, in each county, city, 
borough, town, or district of Great Britain, showing each Chapel or Place of Worship, 

other than those of the Established Church ; and further, each monastery, station, 
convent, or religious house, which has been used or inhabited during the year ending 
August 1863, within the district of such Officer, stating the county and parish in which 
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Dissentine Cuapets, &c.—Motion for Address—continued. 


such Chapel or House is situate, the denomination, sect, order, or religion of those 
by whom such Chapel or House has been used or inhabited, and the name by which 


such Chapel or House is known.”—( Mr. Newdegate.) ove «- 1198 

After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 

Care or Goop Hope—Pacxet Contractrs—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Contract for the conveyance of the Cape of Good Hope Mails 
with the Union Steam Ship Company be approved.” —( Mr. Peel.) -. 1201 
After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Gatway Pacxer Conrract—On Motion of Mr. Peel, 

Resolved, That the Contract for the conveyance of the American Mails from 
Galway with the Atlantic Royal Mail Steam N or ee be 
approved.—(Mr. Peel.) ‘ . 1202 

Dury on Rum—considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to move the House, That leave be 
given to bring in a Bill to reduce the Duty on Rum in certain cases.— 

(Mr. Peel.) .. 1202 

Resolution reported :—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Peel and Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer :—Bill presented, and read 1°*. [Bill 256. ] 

Petty Offences Bill [Bill 240}— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(.Mr. Whalley.) o* .. 1203 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,’ * and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this day month.” —({Mr. Bruce.) . 1204 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

After short Debate, Amendment and Motion, by aarted withdrawn. 

Bill withdrawn. 

Railway Bills (No. 2) Bill [Bill 216)— 
Order for Second Reading read. o's .. 1204 


After short Debate, Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 22. 


MINUTES.}]—Pustic Bitts—Second Reading; Appropriation * ; Augmentation of Benefices 


—British Columbia Boundaries (Lords) * 
(Bill 187]; Rum Duty * [Bill 256). 

Report of Select Committee—Chureh Building 
and New Parishes Acts Amendment Bill, 
Special Report * [No. 482]. 


(Lords) [Bill 134}—r.r. 

Report—Church Building and New Parishes 
Acts Amendment (No. 483)* [Bill 260]; 
Statute Law Revision (Lords); Colonial Acts 
Confirmation (Lords)* ; Consolidated Fund 





Committee—Statute Law Revision (Jords) 
(Bill 235]; Colonial Acts Confirmation | Third Reading —~ Land Tax Commissioners’ 
(Lords) * [Bill 250]; Consolidated Fund| Names ®* [Bill 239], and passed. 

Private Business—Sranpine Orpers 197 anp 227— 

On Motion of Mr. Massey, that Standing Orders 197 and 227 be suspended 

for the remainder of the Session, 

Ordered, That Standing Orders 197 and 227 be suspended for the remainder of the 
Session. 

Ordered, That, as regards Private Bills already returned by the House of Lords with 
Amendments, such A ts be lered To-morrow. 

Ordered, That when it is intended to propose any Amendments thereto, a Copy of such 
— shall be deposited in the Private Bill Office, and Notice thereof given this 
ay 

Ordered, That, as regards Private Bills to be returned by the House of Lords with 
Amendments, such Amendments be considered on the next sitting of the House after 
the day on which the Bill shall have been returned from the Lords. 

Ordered, That when it is intended to propose any Amendments thereto, a Copy of such 

Amendments shall be deposited in the l’rivate Bill Office, and Notice thereof given on 

the day on which the Bull shall have been returned from the Lords.—(Mr. Massey.) 


Appropriation *. 
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Coxvict EstastisHmMents—Question, Mr. Walter; Answer, Sir George Grey .. 


Catnotic ReFormarTory, ee ee Mr. Cave; Answer, Sir 
George Grey . be os e° 


Statute Law Revision Bill (Lords) — 
Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” —( Zhe Solicitor General.) 
Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ * this House will, upon wr week, resolve itself into the said Committee Pi 
'Yy,) tead thereo’ 
Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to : —Bill considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Chairman report “een *—( Mr, 
Hennessy :)—Motion negatived, eve eee 

Preamble postponed. 

Clause 1 (Enactments of Schedule Repealed)—Amendment made, to insert the words 
“custom, privilege, restriction, and prevention,” after the word “ usage” :—(Mr. 
Goschen :)— Amendment agreed to... eee eve oso 

After short Debate, Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Extent of Act)—After short Debate, Clauses 2 and 3 agreed to 

Schedule—Amendment moved, in page 19 of the Schedule, to leave out “‘ Magna Charta, 
the great charter of the liberties of England, and of the liberties of the forest :”— 





(Mr. Hennessy :)—After short Debate, Amendment negatived ooo 
Another Amendment moved, to omit the Preamble of the Act from ‘the Schedule :— 
(Mr. Hi :)—A iment negatived owe eve ese 





After short Debate, Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as amended, to be considered Zo-morrow at 
Twelve of the clock. 


Augmentation of Benefices Bill (Zords) [Bill 134]— 
Bill considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

Schedule agreed to. 

New Clause, after Clause 6, providing, that in case the Ecclesiastical Commissioners shall 
have any tithe-rent charge in possession arising within a parish, they may grant 
the same to the value and in lieu of the annuity referred to in the Bill ae 


John Manners :)}—Motion withdrawn. ose 
Committee report Progress; to sit again Zo-morrow, at ‘Twelve of the 
clock. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 23. 


Lapa? adr Hy Buuis—First Reading| Union Relief Aid Acts Continuance * (No. 

—Consolidated Fund Appropriation® ; In-| 231); Turnpike Trusts Arrangements * 
demnity * (No. 248) 5 ; Land Tax Commis- (No. 233). 
sioners’ Names * (No. 247); Pauper Lunatic | Report — Trustees (Scotland) Act Amend- 
Asylums * (No. 245). | ment *; Navy Prize Agents*; Union Re- 

Reading—Poisoned Grain, &c. Pro-' lief Aid Acts Continuance * ; Turnpike 

hibition * (No. 243) ; Removal of Prisoners! Trusts Arrangements ®* ; Nuisances Re- 
(Scotland)* (No. 200); Railway Clauses? | moval Act (1855) Amendment *. 
(No. 238); Waterworks Clauses ® (No. 239);| Third Reading — Stipendiary Magistrates * 
Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c.* (No.| (No. 222); Fisheries (Ireland) (Be. 236) ; 
240) ; Expiring Laws Continuance * (No.| Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) * 
241); Petty Sessions (Ireland) * (No. 242).| (No. 225); Public Works and Fisheries Acts 

Committee —'l'rustees (Scotland) Act Amend-| Amendment* (No. 201); Vaccination (Scot- 
ment * (No. 53); Nuisances Removal Act! land) * (No. 230); Exhibition Medals 
(1855) Amendment * (Nos. 226 & 249);| [u.1.]® (No. 234); and severally passed. 


TieHt-ropr AccipENT aT Brrmineuam—Observations, The Earl of Malmesbury ; 
Reply, Earl Granville oe oe oe oe 
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Alkali Works Regulation Bill [-1.} (No. 215)— 


Report from the Committee of Reasons to be offered to the Commons for the 

Lords disagreeing to One of the Amendments made by the Commons to the 

said Bill; read, and agreed to*; and Bill, with the Amendments and 
Reasons, returned to the Commons. 


Business of the House— 

Ordered *, That on Friday and Monday next the Bill or Bills which are 
entered for Consideration on the Minutes of the Day shall have the 
Precedence which Bills have on Tuesdays and Thursdays.—( Zhe Chairman 
of Committees.) 


Fisheries (Ireland) Bill (No. 236)— 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 3": (Lord Stanley of Alderley.) ‘ 

Amendment made, to leave out (‘‘now’’) and insert (‘this day three 
months”) : (Lord Cranworth.) 

After short Debate, on Question, That (‘‘ now ) stand Part of the Motion: > 
their Lordships divided ; Contents 40, Not-Contents 25; Majority 15:— 
Resolved in the Affirmative. 

Bill read 3* accordingly, with the Amendments. 

Division List—Uontents and Not-Contents oe 


Amendment proposed to add— 
* Provided also, that nothing in this Act contained shall interfere with any Rights held at 
the Time of the passing of this Act under Royal Grant or Charter or possessed from 
Time immemorial :” (Lord Cranworth.) eco eve * 
On Question? their Lordships divided ; Contents 23, Not-Contents 34; 
Majority 11:—Amendment negatived. 

Another Amendment proposed, to restore Clause 20 (Weekly Close Time for 
Stake Nets, &.): (Zhe Earl of Donoughmore.) 

On Question? their Lordships divided; Contents 12, Not-Contents 87; 
Majority 25 :— Resolved in the Negative. 

Protest against the Third Reading of the Bill 7 

Another Amendment proposed, in Clause 24, limiting its operations to the 
eases of rivers which did not exceed 100 yards in width: (Zhe Earl of 
Donoughmore :)—Amendment negatived. .. e ee 

Another Amendment proposed, to add— 

“Provided always that nothing herein contained shall prevent any person having a bag 
net or engine now in use, and in respect of which licence duty has been paid, from 
continuing the use of the same during the remainder of the present season :” ( The Zarl 
of Airlie.) 

Motion agreed to: Proviso added. 


Bill passed. House adjourned at a quarter 
before Eight o'clock, 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 23. 
Duty*; Clergymen (Colonies) (Lords) *; 
MINUTES.]—Setect Commirres—on Ord-| Alterations in Judges’ Circuits (Lords) *. 
nance, Report (No. 487). | Considered as amended — Statute Law Re- 
Resoivtions 1n Commitres—FEast India Re-| vision (Zords)* [Bill 233]; Augmentation 
venue Accounts. of Benefices (Lords) * [Bill 134]; Clergy- 
Pusurc Bitts — First Reading — Exhibition | men (Colonies) (Lords) * [Bill 251]; Alter- 
Medals (Lords) * [Bill 261}. ations in Judges’ Circuits (Lords)* [Bill 
Committee—British Columbia Boundaries *| 252). 
(Lords) [Bill 187]; Augmentation of Bene-| Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (Appro- 
fices (Lords) [Bill 134]; Rum Duty © (Bill | priation) ; Colonial Acts Confirmation 
250}; Clergymen (Colonies) (Lords)*[Will| (Lords)* [Bill 250]; Partnership Law 
251); Alterations in Judges’ Circuits | Amendment * [Bill 242]; and severally 
(Lords) * [Bill 252}, | 
Report-British Columbia Boundaries *( Lords); | ~~ oR (Union Offi- 
Augmentation of Benefices (Lords); Rum! cers) * [Bill 253). 


Consolidated Fund —— Bill— 
Order for Third Reading read. oe ee 
After Debate, Bill read 3°. 
Question, ‘‘ That the Bill do pass.” oe ee 
After Debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill passed. 
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Augmentation of Benefices Bill (Zords) [Bill 134]— 


Bill considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 

New Clause—(No conveyance of any advowson shall be made to any purchaser under this 
Act until it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the Lord Chancellor, for the time 
being, that a deed has been executed by all proper parties for the purpose of vesting 
the right of presentation in perpetuity of the advowson to be conveyed in some one 
or more persons, not exceeding four, being owners or occupiers of land in the parish 
to which such advowson relates, and being members of the Church of England and 
Ireland ; and such deed shall be valid and effectual to vest such right of presentation 
in perpetuity irrevocably in such owners or occupiers for the time being.)—(Mr. 
Ayrton.) oon eee eco oe $1274 

Clause brought up, “and read 1°. 
Motion made, and Question put, “‘ That the said Clause be now read a second time :” 
—The Committee divided ; Ayes 18, Noes 47; Majority 29. 

New Clause—“ It shall not be lawful for the purchaser or grantee of any advowson 
under this Act, his heirs, successors, or assigns, to sell, assign, or otherwise dispose 
of, for any valuable consideration whatsoever, the next or any subsequent turn or 
turns of presentation of such advowson apart and separately from the residue of 
such advowson, but every presentation, collation, admission, institution, or induction 
thereupon shall be void ; and the right of patronage shall thereupon, for that turn, 
lapse to the Lord Chancellor for the time being.” —(Mr. Morrison.) 

Clause brought up, and read 1°. 
After short Debate, Question put, “That the said Clause be now read a second 
time :’—The Committee divided ; Ayes 23, Noes 45; Majority 22. 


Bill reported, with Amendments ; as amended, to be considered this day. 
Superannuations (Union Officers) Bill [Bill 253]— 


Order for Committee read, and discharged :—Bill withdrawn. .. 1275 
Scotcn Herrines FoR I i, Mr. Grant Duff; Answer, Mr. 
Layard os ; oe .. 1275 
County Covrts—Question, Mr. saute Smith; Answer, Mr. Peel .. 1276 
Tue Crown Soricrror 1n Bankrurrcy—Questions, Mr. Cox; Answer, The 
Solicitor General ina as a .. 1276 
Seconpary Punisuwenrs—Question, Mr. Warner; Answer, Sir George 
Grey eo : oo .. 1278 
Tue Distursances In New Susene~Qeetins, Mr. W. E. Forster; Answer, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue .. as és .. 1278 


Crerey Discrprrine—Question, Mr. F. 8. Powell; Answer, Sir George Grey .. 1279 
Conveyance or Marts rm Monrcomerysnrre—Question, Mr. W. Wynn; 


Answer, Mr. Peel - a ~ .. 1279 
Tae Mnow Covrr Marriat—Question, Mr. Coningham; Answer, The 

Marquess of Hartington .. ee .. 1280 
Tue Invran Srarr Corrs—Question, Colonel 7 habitus Sir Charles 

Wood es : os .. 1281 


Navieation Scnoors—Question, Sir Henry ees Answer, Mr. Lowe ~. 1282 
DancErous Exursitions — Question, Mr. Doulton; Answer, Sir George 


Grey oe oe ee : .. 1282 
Inpra—Crarms vron Oupe—Question, Sir Arthur Buller; Kittin, Sir Charles 

Wood Be ; oa aa .. 1283 
Patvate Brit Saenisant~Ainetiin, Mr. Darby Griffith; Answer, Mr. 

Milner Gibson. . a es " .. 1284 


Arrarrs oF JapAan—Question, Mr. Liddell; Answer, Sir Charles Wood .. 1285 
OurracEs mv Rartway Carrtaces—Question, Mr. Blake; Answer, Mr. Milner 


Gibson _ ‘ a a .. 1285 
Inpia —TueE Frvancrat eimai sites Inpra Revenve Accounts — 
Order for Committee thereon read. ae wn .. 1286 
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After Debate, East India Revenue Accounts constdered in Committee : — 
(In the Committee.) 






Resolutions, 

“1, That the total net Revenues of the Territories and Departments under the immediate 
control of the Government of India, for the year ended the 30th day of April 1862, 
amounted to £3,217,369 sterling, and the Charges thereof, for the same period, other 
than Military Charges, amounted to £2,991,607 sterling. 

“2. That the total net Revenues of the Bengal Presidency, for the year ended the 30th 
day of April 1862, amounted to £11,066,945 sterling, and the Charges thereof, for the 
same period, other than Military Charges, amounted to £2,134,301 sterling. 

“3. That the total net Revenues of the North-Western Provinces for the year ended the 
30th day of April 1862, amounted to £5,993,549 sterling, and the Charges thereof, for 
the same period, other than Military Charges, amounted to £1,806,575 sterling. 

. That the total net Revenues of the Punjab, for the year ended the 30th day of April 
1862, amounted to £2,673,785 sterling, and the Charges thereof, for the same period, 
other than Military Charges, amounted to £1,257,805 sterling. 

“5, That the net Revenues of the Territories and Departments under the immediate con- 
trol of the Government of India, of the Bengal Presidency, of the North-Western 
Provinces, and of the Punjab, together, for the year ended the 30th day of April 1862, 
amounted to £22,951,648 sterling, and the Charges thereupon, including the Military 
Charges, amounted to £15,558,194 sterling, leaving a surplus available for the general 
Charges of India, of £7,893,454 sterling. 

“6. That the total net Revenues of the Madras Presidency (Fort St. George), for the year 
ended the 30th day of April 1862, amounted to £5,925,140 sterling, and the net 
Charges thereof, for the same period, amounted to £5,905,809 sterling, leaving a sur- 
plus available in the above Presidency, for the general Charges of India, of £19,331 
sterling. 

. That the total net Revenues of the Bombay Presidency, for the year ended the 30th 
day of April 1862, amounted to £6,844,274 sterling, and the net Charges thereof, for 
the same period, amounted to £4,538,446 sterling, leaving a surplus available in the 
above Presidency, for the general Charges of India, of £2,305,828 sterling. 

“8. That the total net Revenues of the several Presidencies, for the year ended the 30th 
day of April 1862, amounted to £35,721,062 sterling, and the Charges thereof 
ye od to £26,003,449 sterling, leaving a ‘surplus Revenue of £9,718,613 sterling. 

. That the Interest on the Registered Debt of India, paid in the year ended the 30th 
"a of April 1862, amounted to £3,134,897 sterling, and the Charges defrayed in 
England, on account of the Indian Territory, in the same period, including Guaranteed 
Interest on the Capital of Railway and other Companies, after deducting net Traffic 
Receipts of Railways, amounted to £6.634,344 sterling, leaving a deficiency of Indian 
Income for the year ended as aforesaid, to defray the above Interest and Charges, of 
£50,628 sterling,” —(Sir Charles Wood.) * ooo «+ 1293 


After Debate, Resolutions agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Twelve of the clock. 


British Columbia Boundaries Bill (Zords) [Bill 187)— 
Order for Committee read. on ae we -. 1822 
After Debate, Bill considered in Committee :— ia -. 1828 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Repeal of 1st Section of 21 & 22 Vict., c. 99)—Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 2 and 3 agreed to. 
Clause 4 (Alteration of Boundaries)}—On Motion of Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Clause 
struck out. 
Bill reported, with an Amendment ; as amended, to be considered Zo-morrow, 
at Twelve of the Clock. 


Fisnertes (Upper Suannon)—On Motion of Colonel Dickson, Copy ordered, 
“Of the Reports made by the Inspector of Fisheries and by Mr. Forsythe, C.E., to 
the Commissioners of Public Works relative to the defective state of the Fish Ladders 
on the Upper Shannon from Athlone to Boyle.”—( Colonel Dickson.) «+ 1328 


os 


2 
~ 


Hotrnean Harsovur— Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘ That, in the 
opinion of this House, the Recommendations made in the Report of the 
Select Committee on Holyhead Harbour ought to be a ”—( Colonel 
Dunne.) ‘ -. 1329 

After short Debate, Question put, and negatived. 


House adjourned at One o'clock. 
















MINUTES.}—Pusiic Bu1is—First Reading 
~Partnership Law Amendment * (No. 250); 
Rum Duty * (No. 251). 

Second Reading—Pauper Lunatie Asylums * 
(No. 245); Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion)* ; Indemnity*; Land Tax Commis- 
sioners Names* (No. 246); Promissory 
Notes and | Bills of Exchange * (No. 244). 

C P d Grain, &c. Prohibition * 

No. 243); Removal of Prisoners (Scot- 
and® (No. 200); Charitable Uses* (No. 
152); Companies Clauses * (No. 232) ; Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance * (No. 241). 

Report — Poisoned Grain, &c. Prohibition * 
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(No. 243); Removal of Prisoners (Scot- 
land) * (No. 200); Charitable Uses * (No. 
152); Companies Clauses * (No. 232); Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance * (No. 241). 

Third Reading—Pauper Lunatie Asylums ® 
(No. 245); Trustees (Scotland) Act Amend- 
ment* (No. 53); Navy Prize Agents* (No. 
235); Nuisances Removal Act (1855) 
Amendment ® (No. 249) ; Union Relief Aid 
Acts Continuance * (No. 236); Turnpike 
Trusts Arrangements® (No. 238); Water- 
works Clauses * (No. 235); Turnpike Acts 
Continuance, &ce.* (No. 240); Petty Ses 
sions (Ireland) * (No. 242). 


Eupiorment or Cu1tpren—Observations, The Earl of Shaftesbury ee 


Poranp—DMoved, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copies of any Reports that 
may have been received from our Diplomatic or Consular Agents on the Continent of 


Atrocities committed or threatene 
Marquess of Clanricarde.) 


by Russians or Poles since Ist May :” (The 


ooo oo eee 


Question, The Marquess of Clansicarde - i 
After Debate, Motion (by leave of the House) ‘withdrawn. 


VoruntEErs—Moved, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copy of the Letter written 
by the Secretary of State for the War Department to the Lord-Lieutenants of Counties 
on the Subject of attaching independent Corps of Volunteers to administrative 


Battalions :” ( The Earl of Malmesbury.) 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 


(Parl. Paper No. 256.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Eight o'clock. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 24. 


1331 


1338 
1340 


1355 


MINUTES. ]— Serect Commirrez— Report | Considered as amended — British Columbia 
Navy (Promotion and Retirement) [No.} boundaries (Lords) [Bill 187]. 
















501). Third Reading—Rum Duty [Bill 256}; Aug- 
Resovetions REPoRTED—East India Revenue} mentation of Benefices (Lords)® [Bill 134]; 
Accounts *. Alterations in Judges’ Circuits (Lords) ‘ 


Pupiic Brtrs—Second Reading — Exhibition 
Medals (Lords) [Bill 261). 

Commitiee—Exhibition Medals (Lords) [Bill 
261). Withdrawn — Church Building and New 

Report—Exhibition Medals ( Lords). Parishes Acts Amendment * [Bill 260]. 


Statute Law Revision Bill (Zords) [Bill 233]— 

Motion made, | and Question proposed, ‘ That the Bill be now read the 
third time.” .. oe .. 1866 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” > and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day week. ”*—( Mr. Henmessy.).. 1357 

Question proposed, “ ‘That the word ‘now’ stund part of the Question.” 

After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read 8°, aud passed, with Amend- 


[ Bill 252); Clergymen (Colonies) (Lerds)* 
[Bill 251); Statute Law Revision (Lurds)* 
[ Bill 233). 


ments. 
Exhibition Medals Bill (Zords) [Bill 261]— 
On Motion of Mr. Milner Gibson, Bill read 2°. .. 1358 


Bill constdered in Committee, and reported, without Amendment ; to be read 
3° on Monday next. 


Arratrs oF Poranp—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith; Answer, Mr. Layard .. 


Navigation Scuoors— Question, Sir Henry Stracey; Answer, Mr. Milner 
Gibson as oe a - 


Boroven or Reicate—Question, Mr. Lyall; Answer, Mr. Lowe 


1358 


1359 
1359 
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Reply, Viscount Palmerston “ .. 1424 
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Reply, Viscount Palmerston oe .. 1422 
Arrarrs oF Poranp—Observations, — Senin :—Debate thereon.. 1420 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Alkali Works Regulation Bill (Zords) [Bill 220 & 266]— 
Lords’ Reasons for disagreeing to one of the Commons’ Amendments 
considered :— ., os . 1428 
Amendments made by The Lords to ‘the Amendments made by this Meme agreed to. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That this House doth insist on the Amendment 
made by this [louse to the said Bill to which the Lords have disagreed.”—(Mr. 
Somerset Beaumont.) 
After short Debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 46, Noes 31; Ma- 
jority 15. 
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Matra New Dock—On Motion of Sir John Hay, Copy ordered, * of any further 
Papers relating to the proposed New Dock at Malta.” ., .. 1429 
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West Inpra Mart Conrracts— Resolved, 
That the Contract for the conveyance of the West India Mails with the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, dated the 22nd day of July 1863, be approved.—(Mr. Peel.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 





‘ LORDS, SATURDAY, JULY .25. 


MINUTES.}—Pustic Brrts—Second Read-| (No. 243); Removal of Prisoners (Scot- 
ing— Rum Duty * (No. 251). land) * (No. 200); Charitable Uses * (No. 

Third Reading —Indemnity*; Land Tax| 152); Companies Clauses* (No. 232); 
Commissioners’ Names * (No. 246); Promis-/ Railways Clauses * (No. 238); Expiring 
sory Notes and Bills of Exehange* (No.| Laws Continuance * (No. 241); Rum Duty ® 
244) ; Poisoned Grain, &c. Prohibition| (No. 251). 


Telegraphs Bill [Bill 252) 
Commons’ Reasons for disagreeing to certain of the Amendments made by 
the Lords to this Bill considered :— ps oe oe 

The Amendments to which the Commons disagree not insisted on, 

On Motion of Lord Stanley of Alderley, Commons’ Amendments agreed to, with a Proviso 
in Clause 20, that the Power therein given to telegraph companies to carry their 
wires over gardens in cities and boroughs, without consent of owners, should not 
apply to ornamental gardens or pleasure grounds; Also with another Proviso, that 
in cases where assent of civic authorities only is required, public notice thereof 
should be given by companies. 

Other Amendments amended: The remainder of the Amendments agreed to ; 
and Bill, with the Amendments, returned to the Commons, 


Poisoned Grain, &c. Prohibition Bill [Bill 243]— 
Bill read 3"... os ee oe , 
Moved, to omit from Clause 3 the words ‘ground or,” confining the operation 

of the Act to grain laid in exposed places: (The Earl of Cork.) 

On Question, Whether to agree to the said Amendment? their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 4, Not-Contents 13; Majority 9:—Resolved in the 
Negative. 

Division List—Contents and Not-Contents - 


Alkali Works Regulation Bill [1.1.] (No. 215)— 

Returned from the Commons, with a Reason for insisting on One of the 
Amendments made by them to the Bill to which the Lords have disagreed ; 
and with the other Amendments made by the Lords to the Amendments 
made by the Commons, agreed to: Reason, and Bill with the Amendments, 
to be printed ; and to be considered on Monday next. (Nos. 257 and 258.) 


Srarvre Law Revrston Brix [u.1.]—Observations, Lord St. Leonards, The 


Lord Chancellor on Ks os Pas 
House adjourned at 
Two o'clock, 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, JULY 25. 
Fisheries (Ireland) Bill [Bill 267]— 
Lords’ Amendments considered :— ; sa 


Page 1, line 14, the first three Amendments, read a second time. 
Clause 3 (Prohibition of Bag Nets in certain Places)—Motion, “ That the House do not 
agree to the Lords’ Amendments, so far as they would allow of Bag Nets being used 
or erected in the estuaries.”—(Colonel Dunne.) poet ose 
After short Debate, Motion made, and Question put, “ That this House doth agree 
with the Lords in the said Amendments :”—'The House divided ; Ayes 40, Noes 13 ; 
Majority 27. 
Amendments, as far as the Amendment in page 8, line 19, agreed to. 
Page 8, line 19, the next Amendment, read a second time. ave eee 
Clause 17 (Power to define Estuaries and Mouths of Rivers)}—Motion, “ That the House 
disagree with the Lords’ Amendment.”—(Mr. Butt.) 
After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn, and the Lords’ Amendment agreed to. 
Clause A (Penalty for using Boat or Cot for the Capture of Salmon during the weekly 
Close Time)—Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “ for the first offence.” 
—(Lord Fermey.) ‘ote ooo eee ove 
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Fisnxnizs (Inttanp) Burt—Consideration of Lords’ Amendments —continwed. 


Question, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Amendment,” put, 
and agreed to. 
Amendment agreed to. 
Page 9, the next Amendment, leave out Clause 20 nay Close eas read a second 
time. oo 1437 
Motion, to restore ‘Clause 20. —(Mr. " Blake. ) 
After short Debate, Motion made, and Question put, “That this House doth agree 


with The Lords in the said Amendment :”—( Sir Peel :)—The House divided; 
Ayes 34, Noes 17; Majority 17. 
Page 9, line 34, the next Amendment, read a second time. eo. 1487 


Clause B (Nets not to be used between Eight o’cloek in the Evening and Six o'clock in the 
Morning)—Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “ between the hours of 
eight of the clock in the evening and six of the clock in the morning.” —(Mr. Butt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Amendment.” 

After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That this Llouse doth agree with The Lords in the 
said Amendment made,by their Lordships :’”—The House divided ; Ayes 25, Noes 14 ; 
Majority 11. 

Page 10, line 5, the next Amendment, read a second time. - 1438 

After short Debate, Motion made, and Question pat, “That this House doth agree 
with the Lords in the said Amendment :”—(Mr. Bruce :)—The House divided ; 
Ayes 36, Noes 4; Majority 32. [Special entry.] 

Subsequent Amendments agreed to. 

House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o'clock. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 27. 
MINUTES.]—Pusurc Bu1— Third Reading—Consolidated Fund Appropriation. 
Alkali Works Regulation Bill [1.1.] (No. 258)— 


Commons’ Reason for insisting on One of the Amendments made by the 
Lords considered. (Nos. 257 and 258.) . 1439 
Then it was moved, not to insist on the Amendment to which the Commons 
have disagreed: (Lord Stanley of Alderley.) 
After short Debate, On Question, Whether to insist? Resolved in the 
Negative. 
Greece—Crssion ov THE Iowtanw Istanps—Observations, Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe; Reply, Earl Russell :—Debate thereon ee «. 1440 
Merropourtan Ratrtwayrs—Moved, 
That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to aes a 


Commission to inquire into and report upon the Principles which ought to guide 
further Legislation on the Subject of Metropolitan Railways: (The Lord Camptell.) 1453 


After Debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Epvcation—Enpowrp Scnoots—Taer Mixvrte or May 19, 1863—Observations, 
Lord Redesdale; Reply, The Duke of Somerset :—Debate thereon .. 1460 


Pustic Works (Factory Disrricrs)— Observations, Earl Fortescue; Reply, 


Lord Stanley of Alderley. .. ae a .. 1464 
House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Six o’elock. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 27. 
MINUTES.}—Pestie Bu— Third Reading—Exhibition Medals (Lords) [Bill 261}. 


Navy—Poursuourn Docxyanp—Question, Mr. rity 3 ; Answer, Lord Clarence 

Paget ‘a fu ; . 1465 
Re-Marriaces or Dissenters—Question, Sir Morton Peto; Suni, Mr. H. A. 

Bruce ** ee ee ee ee 1465 
Tue Navticat Scuoot at Greenwicu—Question, Sir Morton Peto; Answer, 

Mr. Stunsfeld oe oe ow ee. 1466 


Oxper or Sr. Micnart. axp Sr. Georez — Question, Lord Ernest Bruce ; 
Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue ka os .. 1468 
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Parocutat AssessmENTs—Question, Mr. Pugh; Answer, Mr. C. P. Villiers .. 1469 
Cottecrors or TAXEs IN err te emsaiie, Mr. J. J. Powell; Answer, 
Mr. Peel ee re ‘ .. 1469 
Tue Roman Carnotic Buryine-Grovunp at Qesihdhie —_ Question, Mr. 
Newdegate .. -. 1469 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That this House do now adjourn,” — 
(Mr. Newdegate.) 
Answer, Mr. H. A. Bruce a .» 1471 
After short Debate, Motion for Adjournment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Promotion in THE Mrrrrra—Question, Mr. Pollard-Urquhart; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington mA oe .. 1472 
Capture or Herat—Question, Mr. Henry Sepueens Answer, Mr. Layard .. 1473 
Persia—Teteoraruic Communication —Question, Colonel Sykes; Answer, Mr. 
Layard oe ee oe oe .. 1478 
Cionmet Lunatic Asy.um—Question, Mr. Blake; Answer, Sir Robert Peel .. 1474 
Roap Between BayswatER AND ta Lord Robert Cecil; 
Answer, Mr. Cowper a .. 1474 
Inpran Prax Moner—Question, Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald ; ean The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. . ee .. 1475 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE Poteieere tay wae AssassINaTION oF Mr. 
Gort Jonxs—Questions, Mr. Blake; Answer, Mr. O’ Hagan .. 1476 


Exhibition Medals Bill (Lords) [Bill 291]— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” oa . 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this day week. _( Mr. Ayrton.) 

Question put, “‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :”—The 
House divided; Ayes 62, Noes 15; Majority 47. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read 3°, and passed. 


Telegraphs Bill [Bill 278]— 
Lords’ Amendments to Commons’ Amendments to Lords’ Amendments, 
considered :— 
First Amendment disagreed to. 
Subsequent Amendments agreed to. 
Committee appointed, 


“To draw up Reasons to be assigned to the Lords for disagreeing to the Amendment to 
which this House hath disagreed ’’—Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Hutt, Mr. Bruce, Sir 
William Dunbar, and Mr. Brand :—To withdraw immediately; Three to be the 


quorum. 
Benchers’ Jurisdiction and Authority Bill [Bill 10] 
Order for Second Reading Read. a ee 


House counted, and 40 Bonbon not being present, 
House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 28. 
Jurisdiction of Justices (26 & 27 Vict., 
MINUTES.}—Pvstic Brits—Royal Assent-- ¢e. 77); 

Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) (26 & 27| Oaths Relief in Criminal Proceedings (Scot- 


Vict., c. 99); land) [26 & 27 Vict., c. 85); 
Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) [26| Removal of Irish Poor [26 & 27 Vict., 0. 89] ; 
& 27 Vict., c. 80); Marriages Registration (Ireland) [26 & 27 
Prison Ministers (26 & 27 Vict., c. 79]; Vict., c. 90}; 
English Church Services in Wales [26 & 27| Public ‘Works and Fisheries Acts Amend- 
Vict., c. 82]; ment [26 & 27 Vict., c. 81]; 
India Stock [26 & 27 Vict., e. 73]; | Vaccination (Scotland) [26 & 27 Vict., c. 


Sydney Branch Mint [26 & 27 Vict., c. 74]; 108]; 
Colonial Letters Patent [26 & 27 Vict.,| Sheep and Cattle (Scotland) (26 & 27 Vict., 
- e. 76); ce. 100); 





. 1477 


1437 
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MINUTES—Puutic Bitts—Royal Assent—continued. 


Stipendiary Magistrates [26 & 27 Vict.,c. 97] ; | 

Misappropriation by Servants [26 & 27 Vict., | 
ec. 103]; 

Colonial Acts Confirmation [26 & 27 Vict., | 
ce. 84]; 

tavings Banks Acts Amendment [26 & 27 | 
Vict., e. 87]; 

Naval Medical Supplemental Fund Society 
Winding-up Act (1861) Amendment [26 & 
27 Vict., ec. 111); 

Union Relief Aid Acts Continuance [26 & 27 
Vicet., c. 91); 

Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. [26 & 27, 
Vict., ¢. 94]; 

Augmentation of Benefices (26 & 27 Vict., 
ce. 120) ; 

Clergymen (Colonies) [26 & 27 Vict., c. 121]; 

Statute Law Revision [26 & 27 Vict. ,c. 12 

Alterations in Judges’ Circuits [26 & 
Viet., c. 122) ; 

Indemnity [26 & 27 Vict., c. 107]; 

Land Tax Commissioners’ Names [26 & 27 
Vict., c. 101]; 

Promissory Notes and Bills of Exchange | 
[26 & 27 Vict., c. 105]; | 

Poisoned Grain, &c. Prohibition [26 & 27 
Vict., c. 113); 

Removal of Prisoners (Scotland) [26 & 27 
Vict., c. 109] ; 

Expiring Laws Continuance (26 & 27 Vict., 
ce. 95); 





. 95); 
Rum Duty [26 & 27 Vict., c. 102]; | 
Petty Sessions (Ireland) (26 & 27 Vict., 

c. 96]; 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT— Speech of the Lords Commissioners— 


Nuisances Removal Act (1855) Amendment 
[26 & 27 Vict., c. 117]; 

Navy Prize Agents (26 & 27 Vict.,c. 116]; 

Trustees (Scotland) Act Amendment [26 & 
27 Vict., c. 115); 

Waterworks Clauses [26 & 27 Vict., ¢. 93]; 

Pauper Lunatic Asylums [26 & 27 Vict., 
e. 110); 

Turnpike Trusts Arrangements [26 & 27 
Vict., c. 98]; 

Fisheries (Ireland) [26 & 27 Vict., c. 114]; 

District Parochial Churches (Ireland) [26 & 
27 Vict., c. 123]; 

British Columbia Boundaries [26 & 27 Vict., 
ce. 83]; 

Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ire- 
land) [26 & 27 Vict., c. 88) ; 

Alkali Works Regulation [26 & 27 Vict., 
c. 124]; 

Exhibition Medals [26 & 27 Vict., c. 119]; 

Telegraphs [26 & 27 Vict., c. 112]; 

Charitable Uses [26 & 27 Vict., c. 106]; 

Companies Clauses [26 & 27 Vict., ce. 118]; 

Railways Clauses [26 & 27 Vict., c. 92]; 

Harwich Harbour [26 & 27 Vict., c. 71]; 

Howth Harbour [26 & 27 Vict., ec. 72]; 

Thames Embankment (South Side) [26 & 27 
Vict., e. 75); 

Metropolis Turnpike Roads Acts Amend- 
ment [26 & 27 Vict., c. 78]; 

Port Erin Harbour (Isle of Man) [26 & 27 
Vict., c. 86] ; 

Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation [26 
& 27 Vict., c. 104). 


The PARLIAMENT was this day prorogued by Commission. 


The Lorps Commisstoners—namely, The Lorp Cuancettor (Lord Westbury); 
The Lorp Srewarp or tHe Hovsenorp (The Earl of St. Germans); The 
Dvuxe or Newcastte (One of the Principal Secretaries of State); The 


Lorp Srantey or ALpERLEY (The 


Postmaster General); and The Lorp 


WENSLEYDALE — being in their robes, and seated on a Form placed 
between the Throne and the Woolsack; and the Commons being come 
with their Speaker, the Royat Assent was given to several Bills. 


Then Tae LORD CHANCELLOR delivered the SPEECH of the Lorps 


Commissioners, as follows :— 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“ We are commanded by Her Majesty to release you from further Attendance in Parlia- 
ment,.and at the same Time to convey to you Her Majesty’s Acknowledgments for the Zeal 
and Assiduity with which you have applied yourselves to the Performance of your Duties 


during the Session now brought to a Close. 


“Her Majesty has seen with deep Regret the present Condition of Poland. 


Her 


Majesty has been engaged, in concert with the Emperor of the French and the Emperor of 
Austria, in Negotiations, the Object of which has been to obtain the Fulfilment of the 


Stipulations of the Treaty of Vienna of 1815, on behalf of the Poles. 


Her Majesty 


trusts that those Stipulations will be carried into execution, and that thus a Conflict 
distressing to Humanity and dangerous to the Tranquillity of Europe may be brought to a 


Close. 


“Tue Civil War between the Northern and Southern States of the North American 
Union still, unfortunately, continues, and is necessarily attended with much Evil, not only 
to the contending Parties, but also to Nations which have taken no Part in the Contest. 
Her Majesty, however, has seen no Reason to depart from that strict Neutrality which Her 

* Majesty has observed from the Beginning of the Contest. 


“Tus Greek Nation having chosen Prince William of Denmark for their King, Her 
Majesty is taking Steps with a view to the Union of the Jonian Islands with the Kingdom 


of Greece. For this Purpose Her Majesty is in communication with the Powers who were 
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PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT—Speecn of the Lorns Commissioners—continued. 


Parties to the Treaty of 1815, by which those Islands were placed under the Protection of 
the British Crown; and the Wishes of the Jonians on the Subject of such Union will be 
duly ascertained. 


“ Severat barbarous Outrages committed in Japan upon British Subjects have rendered 
it necessary for Her Majesty to demand Reparation ; and Her Majesty hopes that Her 
Demands will be conceded by the Japanese Government without its being necessary to 
resort to coercive Measures to enforce them. 


“Tus Emperor of Brazil has thought fit to break off his Diplomatic Relations with 
Her Majesty in consequence of Her Majesty not having complied with Demands which She 
did not deem it possible to accede to. Her Majesty has no Wish that this Estrangement 
should continue, and would be glad to see Her Relations with Brazil re-established. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


“Her Majesty commands us to convey to you Her warm Acknowledgments for the 
liberal Supplies which you have granted for the Service of the present Year, and towards 
the permanent Defence of Her Majesty’s Dockyards and Arsenals ; and Her Majesty 
commands us to thank you for the Provision you have made for the Establishment of His 
Royal Highness The Prince of Wades. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“Tur Distress which the Civil War in North America has inflicted upon a Portion of Her 
Majesty's. Subjects in the Manufacturing Districts, and towards the Relief of which such 
generous and munificent Contributions have been made, has in some Degree diminished, 
and Her Majesty has given Her cordial Assent to Measures calculated to have a beneficial 
influence upon that unfortunate State of Things. 


“Syruproms of a Renewal of Disturbances have manifested themselves in Her Majesty’s 
Colony of New Zealand, but Her Majesty trusts that by wise and conciliatory Measures, 
supported by adequate Means of Repression, Order and Tranquillity will be maintained in 
that valudble and improving Colony. 


“Her Majesty has given Her Assent to a Measure for augmenting the Income of a 
considerable Number of small Benefices, and She trusts that this Measure will be conducive 
to the Interests of the Established Church, 


“ Her Majesty has given Her Assent to an Act for the Revision of a large Portion of 
the Statute Book, by the Removal of many Acts, which, although they had become obsolete 
or unnecessary, obstructed the Condensation of the Statute Law. 


‘* Her Majesty has felt much Pleasure in giving Her Assent to an Act for placing upon 
a well-defined Footing that Volunteer Force which has added a most important Element to 
the defensive Means of the Country. 


“ Her Majesty has gladly given Her Assent to an Act for carrying into effect the Ad- 
ditional Treaty concluded by Her Majesty with The President of the United States for the 
more effectual Suppression of the Slave Trade ; and Her Majesty trusts that the honour- 
able Co-operation of the Government of the United States will materially assist Her 
Majesty in those Endeavours which Great Britain has long been engaged in making to put 
an end to the Perpetration of that most disgraceful Crime. Her Majesty has assented 
with Satisfaction to many other Measures of public Usefulness, the Result of your Labours 
during the present Session. 


“Tr has been gratifying to Her Majesty to observe that, notwithstanding many adverse 
Circumstances, the general Prosperity of Her Empire continues unimpaired. Though 
great local Distress has been suffered in Great Britain, from the Effects of the Civil War in 
Americq, and in Ireland from the Results of Three unfavourable Seasons, the financial 
Resources of the United Kingdom have been fully maintained, and its general Commerce 
with the World at large hae not been materially impaired. . . 


‘Ir has been a Source of great Satisfaction to Her Majesty to find that Her East Indian 
Possessions, rapidly recovering from the Disasters which lately overspread them, are 
entering upon a Course of Improvement, social, financial, and commercial, which holds out 
good Promise for the growing Prosperity of those extensive Regions. 


“ Ow returning to your several Counties you will still have important Duties to perform ; 
and Her Majesty fervently prays that the Blessing of Almighty God may attend your 
Efforts to promote the Welfare and Happiness of Her Subjects, the Object of Her constant 
and earnest Solicitude.” 

[ 4 ] 
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Then a Commission for proroguing the Parliament was read. 

After which 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said; 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, under the Great Seal, to us and other Lords 
directed, and now read, we do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to Her Commands, 
any this Parliament to Wednesday the Fourteenth Day of October next, to be then 

ere holden ; and this Parliament is accordingly prorogued to Wednesday the Fourteenth 

Day of October next. 
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Then a Commission for Proroguing the Parliament was read. 

After which 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, under the Great Seal, to us and other Lords 
directed, and now read, we do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to Her Commands, 
prorogue this Parliament to Wednesday the Fourteenth Day of October next, to be then 
here holden ; and this Parliament is accordingly prorogued to Wednesday the Fourteenth 
day of October next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, July 1, 1863. 


Their Lordships met; and having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, with- 
out Debate, 


House adjourned at Four o'clock, till To- 
morrow, half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 1, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—Posuic Bitts—Ordered—Metro- 
polis Main Drainage (Guarantee of Repayment 
of Money) *. 

First Reading—Union Relief Act Continuance 
[Bill 199} ; Greenwich Hospital (Provision for 
Widows) * [Bill 200). 

Second Reading—Weights and Measures (Metric 
System) * [Bill 120]; Nuisances Removal Act 
(1855) Amendment * [Bill 179]; Militia Ballots 
Suspension *, 

Committee—Navy Prize Money, &c.* [Bill 147]; 
Stipendiary Magistrates * [ Bill 189], on re-com- 
mittal; Poor Law Board Continuance® [Bill 
163]; Loan Societies * [Bill 185]. 

Report—Navy Prize Money &c.*, and re-com- 
mitted ; Stipendiary Magistrates*; Poor Law 
Board Continuance * ; Loan Societies *. 

Withdrawn—Sheep, &c. Contagious Diseases Pre- 
vention [Bill 98). 
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LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER 
RAILWAY (No. 1) BILL (Lords). 


IR MORTON PETO, in moving that the 
Order for the Second Reading of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover (No. 1) Bill, 
on Monday next, be read and discharged, 
in order that the Bill might be read a 
second time to-morrow, said, he brought 
forward this Motion in accordance with 
the Standing Orders of the House, which 
the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Alder- 
man Sidney) had violated on the previous 
day. He had further been guilty of un- 
justifiable want of courtesy in omitting to 
give notice to the parties concerned of the 
Motion he then made. The Bill in ques- 
tion was for widening the approaches to 
the Victoria Station — an improvement 
which was essential to the interests of two 
railway companies, and to the convenience 
and safety of the travelling public. It in 
no degree affected the question of the 
Ludgate Hill viaduct, which the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company would still 
be at liberty to make if the present Bill 
were thrown out to-morrow. In the mea- 
sures which it had employed to delay this 
Bill the City of London had shown a for- 
getfulness of the high principles which 
ought to actuate and govern all proceed- 
ings in the House of Commons, and had 
acted more in the spirit of a central 
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Court holding its meetings not far from 
the site of the proposed viaduct. 

Order for the Second Reading upon 
Monday next read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the said Order be discharged.” 

Mr. AtperMan SIDNEY said, it was 
quite true he had on the previous day pro- 
posed and carried the adjournment of the 
second reading to Monday next; but he 
denied that in doing so he had acted in 
any way as the representative of the Cor- 
poration. He proceeded as an indepen- 
dent Member of Parliament, who could 
not view with indifference the powers 
which the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Company had acquired, to the detriment 
of the City, and the perpetual discredit of 
the age in which we live. The archi- 
tectural advantages of London were not 
superabundant, and he wished to preserve 
one of the most important. But the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover Company, hav- 
ing stolen a march upon the Legislature, 
and acquired powers which would not be 
granted in the present day, insisted on 
their right to construct the viaduct. Though 
the particular Bill before Parliament might 
not relate to that viaduct, it related to the 
money without which it could not be con- 
structed, and he thought it quite legitimate 
to prevent the Company from raising the 
£2,000,000 sterling which the Bill author- 
ized them to do. He undertook, however, 
to withdraw his opposition if the promoters 
would consent to allow the Corporation to 
be heard before the Select Committee in 
relation to the viaduct. 

Mr. MASSEY said, that during his 
momentary absence at the time of Private 
Business on Tuesday the Order for the 
Second Reading of the Bill had been post- 
poned from the following day, which the 
Standing Order required, to Monday next. 
That was a very unusual course. It was 
not the practice of the House to adopt a 
Motion of that kind without previously 
communicating with the promoters, the 
convenience and satisfactory progress of 
Private Business requiring those matters 
to be arranged out of doors. The House 
now felt itself in this difficulty—that al- 
though no reason whatever had been 
assigned tor the lengthened postponement 
of the second reading, it would be incon- 
sistent with the practice of the House, 
unless in cases of overwhelming necessity, 
involving the fate of the Bill, to take the 
exceptional course of rescinding the Order. 
He therefore could not adyise the House 
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to accede to the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet ; but he felt that, under the cir- 
cumstances, facilities ought to be afforded 
for the further progress of the Bill. He 
should accordingly move on Monday next 
the suspension of Standing Orders, with a 
view of obviating delay in the future stages 
of the Bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, it was not his 
intention to oppose the further progress of 
the Bill. He thought it was opposed to all 
Parliamentary practice to impede a rail- 
way Bill in this manner in order to defeat 
what had been sanctioned three years ago. 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN urged 
the House to accede to the suggestion of 
the Chairman of Committees. The Com- 
mittee of Selection met on Tuesday for 
the purpose of arranging what they hoped 
would be the last Committees of the Ses- 
sion, and were much inconvenienced by 
the irregularity that had taken place in 
connection with this Bill. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, it was too 
bad for the Corporation to complain of the 
Ludgate Hill viaduct, to which they them- 
selves were assenting parties. There 
ought to have been some one present to 
prevent the hon. Member from infringing 
the Standing Order. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he was pre- 
sent at the time, but was under the im- 
pression that the hon Member for Stafford 
was acting in pursuance of some private 
arrangement. 

Sm MORTON PETO expressed his 
readiness to adopt the suggestion of his 
hon Friend (Mr. Massey), and to let the 
Bill stand over till Monday, on the under- 
standing that the Standing Orders should 
be suspended. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


AFFAIRS OF POLAND. 

THE ADJOURNED DEBATE—QUESTION. 

Mr. WARNER wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Home Department, Whether the Govern- 
ment intend to propose the suspension of 
the Standing Orders to-morrow in favour 
of the Motion of the hon. Member for the 
King’s County (Mr. Hennessy) on the 
subject of Poland; and, if so, whether 
they will afford equal facilities to the 
House for dealing with the debate on the 
recognition of the Confederate States, which 
now stands adjourned to Thursday ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY: It is not in- 
tended to move the postponement of the 
Standing Orders to-morrow. These will 
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therefore be taken in the ordinary course. 
I understood the hon. Member to fix the 
discussion for to-morrow with the object 
of then naming some otherday. No appeal 
has been made to the Government for as- 
sistance in bringing on the other subject 
alluded to by the hon. Member. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (METRIC 
SYSTEM) BILL—{Bu 120.] 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. W. EWART, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said: * A Committee 
(of which he had the honour to be Chairman) 
had been directed last Session to *‘ inquire 
into the practicability of adopting a simple 
and uniform system of Weights and Mea- 
sures.”” Two main considerations guided 
their inquiries—the benefit of our home 
trade, and the benefit of our trade with 
foreign countries. The occasion of the 
International Exhibition was thought a 
favourable opportunity for ascertaining the 
improvements which had been effected, and 
the opinions which prevailed, among con- 
tinental nations. About twelve eminent 
foreign witnesses were examined, at the 
head of whom might be named M. Michel 
Chevalier. They were unanimously fa- 
vourable tothe metric system. The Com- 
mittee also, whatever might have been 
their first impressions, unanimously recom- 
mended the gradual adoption of that sys- 
tem. What did they find to have been the 
history of our own system? Before the 
time of Magna Charta, in the reign of 
Richard I. (and even in the Saxon times) 
it was declared that ‘there should be one 
weight and measure throughout the land.”’ 
From those days down to the last modern 
act, uniformity was the aim, or the dream, 
of our legislation. Yet what did we find 
as the result? We had at present no less 
than ten different systems of weights. For 
our ordinary measure we had the inch, foot, 
and yard. For cloth measure we used 
yards, nails, and ells. We had about seven 
sorts of acres. We had an Irish mile, a 
Scotch mile, and an English mile. There 
were twenty different bushels, ten different 
stones, three sorts of hundredweights, seve- 
ral kinds of tons, and many sorts of gal- 
lons. He believed we might lose ourselves 
in these mazes of numerical confusion. It 
might literally be said of our system, as 
was said by Horace of a more poetical one, 
numerisque fertur Lege solutis. Every 


one, he thought, would agree, that cer- 
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tainty was the soul of commerce, yet our 
transactions between man and man were 
full of uncertainty. Meanwhile, the number 
and extent of those transactions were con- 
stantly increasing. They became more 
and more accelerated and multiplied as the 
post, as railways, as the electric telegraph 
gave wings to the internal commerce of the 
country. Therefore, as exchanges between 
man and man increased, the impediments 
to those exchanges were felt to be more 
and more oppressive. On this point the 
right hon. the Member for Oxfordshire gave 
them the henefit of his evidence. He ob- 
served (and his observations were sound 
and intelligent) that “‘ the great facility of 
intercourse now taking place has made the 
necessity or the wish for uniformity in 
weights and measures stronger than it was 
ten years ago.” ‘I think,” he added, 
‘there is a greater tendency in the public 
mind to consider the question now. The 
railways have brought people from east, 
west, north, and south, to every mar- 
ket. It is a great inconvenience to 
those travelling dealers to go down to mar- 
kets of which they do not understand the 
custom. They may have bought and sold, 
and they really do not know what they have 
bought and sold.’”” Such were the great 
and increasing disadvantages of the present 
system in our home trade. They were 
also strongly apparent in our foreign com- 
merce and our foreign intercourse. They 
had made themselves manifest during the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. In comparing 
the weights and measures of foreign and 
British articles, the jurors of the Exhibi- 
tion could not understand each other. A 
similar difficulty occurred at the Great 
Paris Exhibition of 1855. The Interna- 
tional jury thus expressed their opinion— 

“ They” (the jury) “deem it their duty 
earnestly to recommend to the consideration of 
their respective Governments and the friends of 
civilization the adoption of a uniform system of 
weights and measures computed decimally, both in 
regard to its multiples and divisors, and also in 
regard to the elements of all the different units,” 
In 1860, at the London Statistical Con- 
gress, the Prince Consort, a name ever 
memorable, not only in the history of this 
nation, but in the history of the world, 
used the following words :— 

“ The different weights and measures and cur- 
rencies, in which different statistics are expressed, 
cause further difficulties and impediments. Sug- 
gestions as to their removal have been made at 
ae and will, no doubt, be re- 
newed, 


Could we doubt that an improvement of the 
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present system would have found a sup- 
porter in that illustrious Prince, 
Whose philosophic mind 
Joy’d in the general good of all mankind. 

After 1860 repeated discussions on the 
subject took place in the Society of Arts ; 
and in 1861 the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce passed the following Resolution 
—‘'It is highly desirable to adopt the me- 
trie system, which has been introduced into 
other European countries with great ad- 
vantage in saving time in trading and other 
accounts.”” Now, what was the metric 
system? It was a decimal system based 
on the metre as the unit of length, from 
which the units of weight, capacity, and 
surface were derived, with multiples ex- 
pressed in Greek, and divisors expressed in 
Latin terms. In fact, it was a framework 
of decimal calculation, a machine saving 
a large amount of labour in the trans- 
actions of life. The great men, La 
Grange, La Place, Condorcet, Monge, 
and others, who presided at its creation, 
chose to take the metre from the ten mil- 
lionth part of a quadrant of the meri- 
dian. It was now represented by a fixed 
standard, kept in the archives at Paris, 
of which the nations adopting the metre 
secure an authentic copy. For a long 
time a mixed system, the old weights and 
measures and the new system conflicted 
with each other in France. The great 
Napoleon, as he rose in power, favoured the 
usages of antiquity, and discountenaneed 
the metric system. With the Imperial 
purple he put'on the policy of re-action : 
Cum pulchris tunicis sumpsit nova consilia 
et spes. The result was doubt and dis- 
order in commercial dealings. That doubt 
and disorder continued under the Bourbons. 
But under Louis Philippe, the monarch of 
the middle-classes, a final law was passed, 
which insured the introduction of the 
metric system after an interval of three 
years, dating from 1837, and ending in 
1840. France then passed under the do- 
minion of the metre, and a very competent 
witness had declared that it was ‘* one of 
the greatest blessings ever bestowed on 
France.” As to other nations, Holland 
had long ago adopted*the metric system, 
though retaining her national terms. Bel- 
gium had also long since adopted it. So 
had Spain. Portugal and Spain were now 
undergoing the process of adoption, ten 
years being the term allowed. All Italy, 
following in the footsteps of Sardinia, 
was rapilly passing within the orbit of the 
metric system. Switzerland had already 
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| done so. In South America it was largely 
}used. Only within the last few weeks its 
}adoption had been approved of in an 
jassembly of the three Scandinavian na- 
|tions. The following resolution was 
passed on the 20th of May, at the Seandi- 
navian Meeting for Political Economy, 
consisting of near 500 Swedish, Norwe- 
gian, and Danish members of the three 
parliaments, and others : — 

“Tt is expedient to adopt the French metric 

system, with attendant subdivisions and denomi- 
nations for weights and measures in the three 
Scandinavian countries, and to adopt the French 
franc of five grammes, nine-tenths silver and one- 
tenth copper, as the unit of Scandinavian coinage, 
with decimal subdivisious,” 
Since then, the King of Denmark had 
appointed a commission to study the 
question, and to draw up a Bill applying 
the decimal system to the money, weights, 
and measures of Denmark. Within 
the last few days our own Post Office, 
in unison with all those ef the Continent, 
had adopted the metric system for postal 
objects. So that we were silently lapsing 
into the general European system. Ought 
we then to remain behind other nations — 
we who had been accustomed to lead them, 
and of whom Milton had declared it to be 
the privilege ** to teach the nations how to 
live’’? This cireumstance was also worthy 
of consideration—our trade with nations 
using the metric system was larger than 
our trade with nations using the English 
system. To the former our exports in 
1861, in round numbers, amounted to 
£55,000,000 ; our exports to the latter 
were only £24,000,000. Our exports to 
countries using the metric system was 
greatly increasing. In 1853 they were 
£32,000,000 in value; in 1861 
£55,000,000. It appeared also, that in 
1859, 40 per cent of the tonnage of our 
shipping were employed in trade with 
countries which use the metric system. 
According to the Returns just published by 
the Board of Customs, our exports to 
France (the primary metric-system country, 
if he might use such a compound) were, in- 
cluding foreign and colonial goods, in 1860 
£12,700,000 ; in 1861, £21,800,000. 
| But let us look forward to the future. 
| Our trade with France and Italy, Spain 
| 





and the Mediterranean, and Eastern 
countries, was probably only in its infancy. 
“The metric system,” said a mercantile 
witness, ‘‘ will be adopted in a few years 
throughout Europe.’’ Would it then be 
| possible for England to remain isolated ? 
| Let us now view the question under 
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another aspect—the saving of labour by 
means of the metric system in the com- 
mon operations of commerce. Mr. Lor- 
sont, a Belgian and English merchant, 
said, in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee, ‘By using the metric system I 
could spare two clerks, and prevent a 
great deal of error.” He added that the 
maintenance of our system was as bad as 
if we retained the old Roman figures. 
Mr. Dickson, a manufacturer and landed 
proprietor near Dunkirk, also said that 
“by using the metric system he could 
earry on his trade with fewer clerks. 
He considered the metric system one of 
the greatest blessings ever conferred on 
France.”” Mr. Fellows, a British manu- 
faeturer and merchant, said, ‘‘ The caleu- 
lations of a French merchant may be 
made in one-half the time, or less than 
half the time we employ.” The Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce stated in 
1861, that ‘‘the present system is very 
inconvenient to a great commercial na- 
tion,” and that ‘‘the uses of the metric 
system is likely to be a boon to all the 
community.” But there was another 
important aspect of the question: he 
meant its reference to machinery and 
manufactures. We ought, in consequence 
of our iron, our coal, and our mechanical 
powers, to be the greatest machine- 
makers in the world. Now, Mr. Crossley, 
an engineer, said in his evidence that 
**the demand for our machinery would 
extend much more if an_ international 
system of weights and measures were 
adopted.”” Mr. Fairbairn, himself cele- 
brated as a mechanist, was of opinion that 
‘the decimal system will ultimately be 
introduced into all our mechanical opera- 
tions. The metric system is, of all he 
knows, the best.’’ An important point 
in machine-making was exactness of ad- 
measurement. Could we, under our own 
system, make machines of such exact 
dimensions as were made in Belgium, 
where they made use of the metric sys- 
tem? The importance of minute exact- 
ness was shown in the formation of Arm- 
strong guns, where the nice fitting of 
the concentric circles of iron was of the 
utmost consequence. For all such opera- 
tions the use of the millimetre was said 
by an eminent civil engineer, Mr. Sie- 
mens, to be highly advantageous. But, 
if it was true that we should be the ma- 
chinists of the world, our workmen must 
probably travel abroad for employment. 
How important it was, if not indispensable, 
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that they should previously know the 
foreign weights and measures, and be 
instructed in the metric system. But 
another point remained for considera- 
tion. He meant the time which might 
be saved in education by the adop- 
tion of the metric system. Some time 
ago the International Association for De- 
cimal Weights and Measures caused an 
inquiry, on this branch of the subject, to 
be extensively circulated among the school- 
masters of the United Kingdom. The 
answers they received led to this conclu- 
sion, that learning arithmetic by the youth 
in our schools now ordinarily takes two 
years, but that under the decimal and 
metric system it would only take ten 
months ; but let us suppose that the time 
saved was only a year—was that no great 
gain to the cause of education? Professor 
De Morgan stated before the Committeethat 
‘the time devoted to education in arith- 
metic might, by the new system, be re- 
duced by one-half, if not by more.” Dr. 
Farr said, ‘* You would get rid of all com- 
pound arithmetic, and make calculations 
simple and mechanical.””’ We should thus 
liberate ourselves from Reduction, Practice, 
and other elaborate expedients, to the con- 
tentment of our children and the emanci- 
pation of their intellect. Dr. Ihne, a 
German teacher of great experience at 
Liverpool, stated that the new system gave 
‘*a great advantage to boys in foreign 
schools over our own ;’”’ and added that 
‘‘our boys were deterred by the present 
system from pursuing the higher mathe-" 
matics.”’ The Rev. Mr. Barrett, also ex- 
tensively engaged in teaching, said, that 
on account of the difference between the 
two systems, “ education in the French 
miJitary academies is much higher and 
more forward than in ours.” “ Boys,” he 
added ‘are deterred and digusted ”’ by our 
present complicated system. Might we not, 
in facet, describe these impediments as so 
many toll-bars on the highway of educa- 
tion? But it was shown that even ata 
more advanced age our working men could 
easily master the metric system. Mr. 
Dickson, an extensive employer of them 
abroad, said, that ‘‘ his overseers came 
from Scotland, knowing nothing of French 
weights and measures ; but they soon ac- 
quired the metric system.” The Com- 
mittee examined a working man, Mr. Wyse, 
who had been twenty years in the employ- 
ment of Mr. Brassey, the great contractor. 
Mr. Wyse said that ‘‘ he very soon under- 
stood the metric system, and found it easier 
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to learn than the English scale of yards, 
feet, and inches.’’ He added, “ All the 
workmen I ever had to do with prefer the 
French method to the English.”” In fact, 
to pursue our system when we could take 
advantage of a new one, was like avoiding 
a railway to go by the old turnpike road. 
In these circumstances, what course should 
we adopt? There were, to use the often- 
quoted phrase of Sir Robert Peel, ‘‘ three 
courses open before us.”’ First, should we 
retain our present system? The answer, 
he thought, would be a universal ‘‘ No.” 
Next, should we create, or rather patch up, 
a tesselated system out of the worn-out 
materials of the present? That course 
would involve as much trouble as the adop- 
tion of the foreign system, and it would 
have the immense international disadvan- 
tage of not agreeing with the system of 
other nations, a system, with which, after 
all, we should eventually be obliged to con- 
form. It would be taking two steps, or 
rather two journeys, when we need only 
take one. Lastly, should we gradually adopt 
the metric system? That system had suc- 
ceeded wherever it had been tried. All the 
foreign witnesses, without exception, were 
in its favour. It was a perfect decimal sys- 
tem, with ascending decimals to multiply, 
and descending decimals to divide by. It 
was no longer a theory. It had become a 
_ practical system, involving no preliminary 
scientific measurement. We had only to 
copy an existing standard, to pursue the 
path already trodden by other nations. In 
‘short, to use a familiar phrase, it was ‘‘ready 
made to our hands.’”’ Ile (Mr. Ewart) 
would therefore say, ‘‘ Begin!” Inquire 
how Portugal was successfully proceeding ; 
what preliminary steps she took. Inquire 
of other nations. In the mean time (as 
the Committee advise) give instruction in 
the metric system in your schools, use it in 
the Customs Department, and, where avail- 
able, in the other Departments of the Go- 
vernment. Prepare for the coming change. 
Defer it, if needful; but prepare. The 
Bill before the House, for the construction 
of which they were indebted to the skill and 
ability of Professor Levi, gave three years’ 
time for preparation. If, at the end of that 
time, we were not ready, we had only to 
give three years more, or as much time as 
might be needed. Next, he came to the 
objections. It was objected that the Bill 
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should have been only a permissive Bill. | 
He had indeed hada permissive Bill framed, | 


and he was still quite willing to assent to a 
permissive Bill. That was the suggestion 
Mr. W. Ewart 
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of the Committee. But practical men ob- 
jected to a permissive Bill. They said, 
‘*Give us something positive and final ; 
we are tired of alternatives.”” It was true 
that in France they went on hovering be- 
tween two systems for forty years, but 
those were forty years of confusion, and 
they were obliged to fix a term at last. 
But, as he had said before, we were not 
bound to three years. A Continuation Bill 
was an easy and a common remedy ; or, if 
the House willed it, they could try a per- 
missive system. There was another ob- 
jection, of which he fully felt the force. 
It was, the trouble which any change of 
system would cause to the retail trader. 
To his case every consideration should be 
given, and every indulgence shown. He 
thought that some allowance might be made 
for the cost which the change in weights 
and measures would inflict upon the retail 
dealers. But they also would eventually 
profit by extended trade and facility of 
calculation. It was shown, in the evidence 
of M. Visschers, of Brussels, that the 
‘tradesmen of Belgium were much bene- 
fited’’ by the introduction of the metric 
system ; and Mr. Dickson stated that its 
advantages in saving time and trouble, were 
felt by the ‘‘small traders’ in France. 
Another objection raised by the opponents 
of the metric system was, that it did not 
admit of the same binary subdivisions as 
the duodecimal system. That was true. 
But we gave a power of using the binary 
system to a sufficient extent in our Bill; 
and our mode of arithmetical notation being 
(like that of other nations) decimal, what 
othersystem could we adopt but the decimal? 
Repugnance might be felt to the use of the 
Greek and Latin terms in the metric table. 
But in their Bill they retained the English 
units, and it would be easy to substitute 
English words for theclassic termsin the me- 
tric scale. The Greek and Latin names were 
indeed too long. They pre-supposed some 
knowledge of the classic languages, and all 
experience was in favour of monosyllables, 
which the people seemed to have chosen as 
the most rapid vehicles for bargain and sale. 
The pound, the ounce, the yard, the foot, and 
many moresuch terms, proved this tendency. 
Nevertheless it was easy, even for a child, 
to learn the French metric table, with all 
its Greek and Latin numerals. Could 
every, or any, Member present correctly 
repeat the English table of weights and 
measures? Yet all of them, he thought, 
could learn the French metric table in a 
quarter of an hour. In fact, they had only 
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to learn seven prefixes and four principal 
units. On the whole, he was justified in 
concluding that the disadvantages ascribed 
to the metric system were slight and tran- 
sitory ; the advantages substantial and last- 
ing. But, it might be said, the adoption of 
the metric system of weights and measures 
would be incomplete without a decimal 
system of coinage. That he granted ; but 
when a decimal system of coinage was under 
consideration, a great authority, Lord 
Overstone said that ‘it would be a mis- 
take to decide in favour of a decimal coin- 
age without determining the best course 
as to other parts of the metrie system. If 
the number ten should be selected as the 
base of the general metric system, the 
question of the coinage would be greatly 
simplified.” And, in other parts of his 
Report, Lord Overstone seemed to think 
that the consideration of a decimal system 
of weights and measures ought to precede 
the consideration of a decimal coinage. In 
his (Mr. Ewart’s) opinion they ought to be 
as nearly as possible simultaneous ; but the 
introduction of the metric system of weights 
and measures would, in itself, be a great 
acquisition. Reverting to the former part 
of his speech, he thought he had established 
the following propositions :—That the pre- 
sent state of our weights and measures was 
intolerable ; that it was growing worse as 
our internal trade increased ; that it im- 
peded our trade with foreign nations, and 
would impede it more as that trade increas- 
ed ; that other countries had adopted, and 
were rapidly adopting, the metric system ; 
that it was acknowledged to be a great 
boon by all the countries-in which it had 
been established ; that our trade with the 
nations using it was rapidly extending ; that 
it would save time in commercial operations ; 
that it would confer great advantages on our 
machine-makers and manufacturers ; that 
it would save a large amount of time in 
education ; lastly, that if we failed to adopt 
it, we should be behind almost all the na- 
tions of Europe. At all events (said the 
hon. Gentleman) let us not remain in the 
‘* slough of despond,”’ or the ‘* Serbonian 
bog” in which we are now engulfed. 
We had achieved the great victory of free 
trade ; let us adopt the machinery by which 
free trade might be set in motion among the 
nations of the earth. Let us remember 
that different provinces of the same country 
were once distracted and divided by dis- 
cordant systems of weights and measures, 
as different nations were now. Why should 
not one uniform system bind countries, as 
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it had bound provinces, together. We 
had, by solemn treaty, interwoven our 
interests with those of France and of other 
nations. Let us, by adopting a common 
system of weights and measures, give to 
our commercial intercourse a common lan- 
guage. Let us, in the words of one of our 
greatest moral and religious poets, not 
only— 

« Give to the North the products of the sun,” 
but also— 

«“ Knit the united nations into one.” 


So shall we best pursue and accomplish 
the great mission prescribed to all nations, 
but pre-eminently to our own—to promote 
the peace, by extending the commerce, of 
the world. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had certainly 
expressed an opinion that the metrical 
system was a good one, but that had no- 
thing to do with the question whether it 
was desirable to agree to the Bill which 
made so great a change as that now pro- 
posed. No one was more sensible of the 
inconvenience and uncertainty of the present 
system of weights and measures than him- 
self. The Imperial bushel was as definite 
a measure as could be set up, and twenty 
or thirty years ago the Legislature at- 
tempted to make that the uniform bushel. 
The Imperial bushel was declared to con- 
sist of a certain number of cubic inches. 
All bargains made in any other bushels 
were declared void, and penalties were en- 
foreed against those who used any other. 
What had been the result? The bushel 
still meant one thing in one town and an- 
other elsewhere ; nay, people who went to 
the same market could not always agree 
as to what kind of bushel was meant. He 
did not believe that a more stringent law 
could he passed to enforce the use of the 
new metrical system, and what greater 
security could the hon. Gentleman have 
that his new weights and measures would 
be adopted? He agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman that it would not be desirable 
to adopt such words as myriametres, de- 
cametres, and centimetres. He did not 
think they would ever go down with an 
English mouth. But how would the hon. 
Gentleman prevent people from continuing 
to use the present weights and measures ? 
He did not believe that Parliament could 
prevent it. A great deal had been said 
of the inconvenience of the present want of 
uniformity in foreign trade. No doubt, if 
it had pleased God that there should never 
have been a Tower of Babel, it would have 
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been a great convenience to merchants and , 
those who went about visiting different 
countries. But the hon. Gentleman could 
not bring about the uniformity he desired | 
by Act of Parliament. What the hon. | 
Gentleman had said about France was not | 
very encouraging. The new system was 
no doubt introduced in France by very 
scientific men, but it was carried after the 
French Revolution, when everything that 
had formerly been accepted was torn up 
and displaced, and when the mind of the) 
nation was engaged in setting up some- | 
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their metre. It would not be very ensy to 
establish that Chinese exactness in all 
things which was expected. But coming 
to the practical part of the business, the 
tithe was levied on land measured by the 
acre, and was it a light thing to unsettle 
the tithe commutation? Was it a light 
thing to compel people, from the great 
millionaires down tothe poor shopkeeper who 
had not a five-pound note in the world, to get 
a new set of weights and measures? The 
benefit to be obtained ought to be very 
great and certain before putting people to 








thing that had not existed before. The|that inconvenience. Then the foreign 
hon. Gentleman had not told the House names would be very inconvenient, and 
how many years had gone over before the! would never suit the mouths of English- 
new system became settled in France ;| men. It was proposed to remedy that by 
but, if he remembered aright, it was a great the introduction of a sort of Greco-Latin 
way down into the present century. The! names, such as decil or deil; but if he 
hon. Gentleman told the House something knew anything of his countrymen, they 
about the spread of the French system | would soon get to corrupt such a word into 
over other countries, but he did not tell | *‘devil.’’ It would be a very good thing, no 
them that that was materially facilitated | doubt, to have uniformity in language and 
by the French occupation of those countries | other things all over the world; but we had 
up to 1814; that all those countries had | not arrived at that yet, and the question 
had a most debased coinage, and that it) was whether the evil and inconvenience of 
was a great benefit to them to have the | the proposed change to the greater number 
French 20f. piece in their dealings with | of the people would not more than counter- 
other countries. It was not pretended that balance the advantages. He believed it 
the trade of this country with countries would; that the uncertainty under the new 
which had the metrical system was to be | system would be quite as great as existed 
compared for a moment with our trade with ' at present, and he was therefore disposed 
countries which had it not, and therefore | to vote against the Bill. 

the adoption of the system would introduce| Mr. LOCKE said,* he had paid some 
great confusion in our transactions with | attention to this subject, and he concurred 
the latter. This Bill did not take, as one | in several of the remarks that had fallen 
would have expected, the French metre as | from the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hen- 
the unit of measure. The French, he| ley). No doubt great inconvenience would 
believed, took the ten-millionth part of the! arise in the ordinary transactions of life if 
distance between the equator and the pole, | this system were introduced, but he did 
but the Bill proposed to take a certain mul-| not think that such inconvenience existed 
tiple and decimal part of an inch. But in our mercantile transactions with foreign 
then it would be necessary to lay down nations. His hon. Friend who had intro- 
what an inch was; and if we wanted to! duced this Bill was no doubt familiar with 
know whether that was right, we should | that popular work Murray’s Handbook of 
have to march over to Paris, to compare ; France, and would remember that in the 
our standard with the French, and see if | first pages of that book there were tables 
they agreed. There was a great deal of | giving the comparative value of the coins 
Gallomania going about this country and | of the two countries, and also the compara- 
elsewhere just now ; but he did not think it tive proportions of their weights and mea- 
very convenient to have to settle our mea-| sures. But there was no doubt our system 
sures by going over to France. He had al-| of weights and measures was a most in- 
ways believed that the sizeof the world wasa convenient one. It was perfectly immaterial 
fixed quantity, but learned pundits were of | what we took for our unit, the difficulty 
opinion that the world was growing. If arose from the complicated way in which 
that were the case, the quarter of it must, the unit was dealt with. The troy weight, 
be growing too, and then what was to be- | for instance, was very different from the 
come of the metre? While the earth was avoirdupois. In the one case twelve ounces, 
growing, perhaps the scientific men in’ in the other case sixteen ounces made 
France might find some little variation in| a pound; and then we had grains, and 
Mr. Henley | 
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pennyweights, and drams; and to learn| used for that purpose should have marked 
the distinction between these different| upon them the amount of imperial mea- 
weights was to the youthful part of the|sure which they contained. This clause 
population one of the most painful pro-| had been strenuously opposed by market 
cesses which they had to undergo. But} gardeners and others, and he (Mr. Locke) 
if the unit were treated in a different way, | had met a deputation from these parties at 
and were not twisted about, there would | the Board of Trade, before the right hon. 
be none of the inconvenience which was | Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire, who 
now so much complained of. As an instance | took the side of the market gardeners. How- 
of the treatment of the unit, let the House | ever, the Bill had been defeated only by a ma- 
take what was cailed the imperial measure | jority of eight. He (Mr. Locke) had brought 
of length: twelve inches make one foot, | it in again the next year, and passed it, but 
three feet one yard, and then five and a| with this clause admitted. Thus, by this 
half yards one rod, pole, or perch. ‘The | proviso in the section regulating measures, 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think | the intention of the Act had been entirely 
there would be some difficulty in finding | evaded ; but how did the law stand with 
the French standard and comparing it|regard to weights? The 11th section 
with the metre proposed by the Bill; but|commenced by defining what a stone 
that was not the case. If the right hon. | should be—it was to consist of 14 lb.—and 
Gentleman, the next time he was in Paris, | at the end of the section a proviso was 
would go to the Place Vendome, he would introduced, which stated that that was 
find the metre there already made to his | not to interfere with selling by the pound, 
| 





hand, painted in a most conspicuous place |or any multiple or aliquot part of the 
on the front of one of the Government | pound. A case came before Baron Martin 
offices. The right hon. Gentleman was|at the Middlesex sittings, in Michaelmas 
mistaken when he supposed that a metre} term 1853, which was afterwards argued 
different from the French was proposed to in the Court of Exchequer, June 15th, 
be adopted by this Bill. The inch and | 1854, and again in the Exchequer Cham- 
parts of an inch in the Bill made up the | ber, June 30th, 1855 (Jones and Another 
exact measure of the French metre. But |v. Giles and Another, 10 Exchequer Re- 
while he gave great credit to his hon. Friend | ports, page 119, and 11 Lachequer Reports, 
who had introduced the Bill, he thought! page 393), in which a bargain had been 
that an effort should have been made to| made by what was called * the long ton,” 
perfect the present law, with a view to| consisting of 2,4001b.; but as that was 
uniformity. By the 5 & 6 Will. IV., | not one of the legal weights named in the 
ce. 63, s. 6, all local and customary | Act, one of the parties refused to complete 
measures were abolished, and a penalty|the bargain. It was, however, decided 
imposed on persons selling by any denomi- ; that ‘ the long ton,”’ after all, was a mul- 
nation of measure other than by one of the | tiple of a pound ; and that, if the Legisla- 
imperial measures. If the section had|ture had intended to exclude ‘“‘ the long 
stopped there, the law would have been | ton,” they should have introduced such 
perfect, and uniformity in the use of mea-| words as ** multiple of a pound numerically 
sures clearly established; but at the instance | expressed.”” Now, if the words “ numeri- 
of interested parties the House was induced | cally expressed ’’ were introduced into 
to introduce a proviso, which had entirely | the 5 & 6 Will. IV., a perfect certainty 
defeated the object of that section of the | would be obtained. If the names given to 
Act. The proviso was as follows : — weights and measures used in different 

“That nothing herein contained shall prevent places meant the same thing, there would 
the sale of any article in any vessel, where such | be no difficulty, but they meant a different 
vessel is not represented as containing any amount | thing in every different place. The con- 
of imperial measure, or of any fixed local or cus- sequence was that, with respect to mea- 
tomery msnqaee henstaipen in uae, sures, the introduction of the proviso in the 
So that articles were now sold in all kinds | 6th section, and the absence of the words 
and descriptions of vessels, whose capacity | “‘ numerically expressed’? in the 11th, 
was undefined. In the year 1858, he(Mr. | opened the door to all the inconvenience. 
Locke) had introduced a Biil to amend the | There would no doubt be great difficulty 
5&6 Will. 1V., ¢. 63, which Bill con-| in carrying such a system as was now pro- 
tained a clause for the regulation of the | posed into effect. He would, however, 
sale of fruit and vegetables, requiring that | support the second reading, hoping that at 
all vessels other than the imperial measures | a subsequent stage some useful suggestions 
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might be made. It was proved before the 
Committee whith sat in 1834, on the sale 
of corn, and over which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the present Speaker presided, that 
even in France people could not be induced 
to adopt the metrical system. _ BALNEs: 
It was not compulsory before 1837.] Well, 
there was one thing they all had to do with 
when they went over to France, though he 
did not know that his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Baines) had, and that was the wine bottle. 
But every hon. Gentleman knew that the 
French bottle, and more especially the 
German bottle, varied very much—it was 
growing “small by degrees and beautifully 
less ;” and he was satisfied that the inge- 
nuity of that great nation would make it 
smaller and smaller, till it reached the 
vanishing point at last. He was informed 
that in the country districts of France the 
people still used the weights and measures 
which their ancestors did, and such as 
Napoleon I., were he resuscitated, would 
have approved. In answer to a question 
it was stated some few nights back that 
the standards of weights and measures had 
not been re-verified for the last thirty or 
forty years ; and previously to his introduc- 
ing a Bill in 1859, and which passed, be- 
ing the 22 & 23 Vict., c. 56, he was in- 
formed that the models or copies of the 
imperial standards deposited in the several 
districts for the inspection of weights and 
measures in course of time became incor- 
rect, and therefore in that Bill a clause 
was contained making it necessary that 
these models should at stated periods be 
re-verified ; but if the models were to be 
compared with the standards in the metro- 
polis, it was necessary that the latter should 
be ascertained to be correct. He was told, 
however, that such was not the case, and 
that these standards were bricked up in 
one of the walls of this House, and never 
used for the purpose for which they were 
intended, This was certainly a very curious 
state of things; and shouldthe New Zealand- 
er, who was pictured viewing at some future 
time the ruins of this city, discover them, 
he would no doubt exclaim, ** That was a 
most wonderful and extraordinary people !”’ 
On one occasion he moved for a Return of 
the number of convictions which had taken 
place throughout the country for selling by 
false weights and measures; and he was 
told that the Return would be most volumi- 
nous. He consequently limited the Return to 
the metropolis, and it was voluminous then. 
The great majority of the offences which had 
been committed were of the most trifling de- 
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seription, but he was informed that the 
magistrates considered that they were 
obliged to impose a fine, when it was 
shown that weights and measures were not 
accurate, and that they had no right to 
inquire whether the use of these inaccurate 
weights and measures was wilful or not. 
This was a very great hardship on trades- 
men, and he wished that that House would 
attempt to perfect the English system be- 
fore adopting a French one. He did not 
think that there was any difficulty at present 
about the imperial bushel. They all knew 
what its contents were; but the difficulty 
was in preventing persons from using a 
local or customary bushel, or something 
they choose to calla bushel. Ile wished 
his hon. Friend, the proposer of the pre- 
sent measure, success in his attempt; and 
though he did not mean to say that he 
would support all its clauses, yet he re- 
garded the Bill as a step in the right di- 
rection and capable of affording the oppor- 
tunity of remedying the inconveniences of 
the present system. 

Mr. POLLARD - URQUHART * ob- 
served, that the hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire had dwelt at considerable length on 
the inconveniences attendant upon the 
change now proposed, but it was satisfac- 
torily established before the Select Com- 
mittee, that to secure uniformity through- 
out the whole of the United Kingdom, 
some change was necessary. If that were 
so, why should not the best standard be 
adopted—a standard which would facilitate 
throughout the whole of Europe the com- 
mercial operations of this country. The 
want of a decimal system was equiva- 
lent to a tax on mercantile transactions ; 
and one of the witnesses before the 
Committee stated that it was equal to a 
tax of £10,000 a year on the profits of 
the London and North Western Railway. 
In these days of free trade, was it right 
that this heavy tax should be continued on 
book-keeping and exchanges ? It had been 
remarked by Sir Rowland Hill, that for 
want of a system such as the hon. Member 
for Dumfries advocated, great difficulty was 
experienced in arranging postal treaties 
and fixing international rates of postage. 
This difficulty was felt more and more 
every day, and he sincerely hoped that the 
Government, who came into office very 
much on the free trade principle, would 
give their support to the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Dumfries. 

Mr. ADDERLEY™* said, that no one 
had denied that some simplification of the 
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present English system was desirable. One 
could not hear of twenty various bushels, 
and fractional computations of relative 
values, without recognising the disadvan- 
tage under which English commerce la- 
bours. In reply to the hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last but one, and who objected 
to going to France for a pattern before the 
system in England should be improved, he 
remarked that the best way to improve the 
system in England was to adopt the sys- 
tem in France, because it was a good sys- 
tem, and because, a world-wide commerce 
being the subject, it was a principal requi- 
site to adopt a system which was already 
understood in a great number of countries. 
It was better, he thought, when an object 
was confessed to be most desirable, to 
manifest wisdom in endeavouring to attain 
it, than to exercise wit in showing up the 
difficulties connected with it. He conceived 
that the difficulties suggested by the right 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire were most far- 
fetched and absurd. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke of the French metre, and of 
some fantastical notion of the growth of 
the earth, which might throw out calcula- 
tions based on a fraction of its meridian ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman must be aware 
that the basis of the English measure of 
length was the ‘‘ seconds pendulum,” and 
that that depended on gravitation, which 
would equally vary with his fantastical sup- 
position. The introduction of a more simple 
system of weights and measures would be 
an enormous addition to the wealth of this 
country, as railways, by economy of time 
and facilitation of commerce, had been prac- 
tically increments of national capital. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think that 
during the French Revolution everything 
new was set up, and everything old was 
cast down, and he supposes everything new 
must be bad, and everything old good. 
This metrical system certainly was one of 
the wonderful products of the seething 
brain of revolutionary Europe ; yet it must 
be admitted that hardly anything could be 
more beneficial than the simple process of 
calculation which was now under the con- 
sideration of the House ; and it was a ra- 
tional proposition, wherever it came from, 
that this country should take the unit which 
80 many countries of the world had already 
satisfactorily adopted. The metrical unit 
of measure at once applied to calculations 
of length, area, capacity, and weight; and, 
with singular luck, it was within a tenth 
identical with our existing yard, so that 
our adoption of the metre would little vary 
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our old calculations. There was, of course, 
a difficulty connected with the introduction 
into this country of a new system and a 
new nomenclature, for their adoption must 
inevitably be repugnant to English conser- 
vatism, and could not be so easily enforced 
in this country as in nations where the Go- 
vernment was autocratic. The difficulties 
of a new nomenclature had been exagge- 
rated and caricatured ; but even English- 
men might as soon learn to drink a tentol 
as to invest in Consols ; the etymology was 
not more fanciful in one than in the other. 
He did not think that the hon. Gentleman 
would pass his Bill as a compulsory mea- 
sure. But there were other modes of facili- 
tating the introduction of the system the 
hon. Gentleman advocated. The system, 
in fact, was rapidly introducing itself by 
its own beauty, and by the necessity of the 
case. In all the large transactions of the 
country, and in various departments, such 
as the Mint, the Bank of England, and the 
Post Office—in short, wherever operations 
were on a very extended scale, or in con- 
cert with foreigners, it proved, not a matter 
of choice, but of necessity. In respect to 
science, it was impossible to have any other 
system, for the calculations were constantly 
growing much larger than they used to be, 
and the old system was not found sufficient 
for modern science. Students in mathe- 
matics were kept back in their pursuit, if 
they attempted to make use of the old sys- 
tem, by which the higher branches of ma- 
thematics could not be reached, and the 
adoption of a new system was also, in re- 
ference to international commerce, impera- 
tive. Under these circumstances, he would 
suggest that all means should be made use 
of for facilitating the self-introduction of 
the new system. The children of the la- 
bouring classes were now in schools aided 
by the State, and the Department of Edu- 
cation had more or less the power of teach- 
ing that system to the next generation of 
the working men of this country, employed 
as they would be all over the world. Dia- 
grams illustrating its simplicity might be dis- 
tributed throughout the kingdom. We were 
spending a million yearly now in conquer- 
ing ‘‘ the three R’s’’ at elementary schools, 
This system would reduce one of them to 
easy conquest. Compound arithmetic would 
cease. Another mode by which the intro- 
duction of the new system might be facili- 
tated would be by the Government going 
on a little faster in making their Depart- 
ments adopt it. Every Department into 
which the system might be introduced 
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would be found able to reduce the number 
of clerks, and consequently this became 
also a money question. It had been alleged 
that the present law on weights and mea- 
sures was rendered nugatory by the per- 
missive clause which relieved from penalty 
those who used measures, though not im- 
perial, provided they did not profess to be 
so. But that proviso seemed to him to 
suggest exactly the right way to proceed 
with any legislation in England on the sub- 
ject. They might now legalize the metrical 
weights and measures, or even substitute 
them as imperial for those now so desig- 
nated, leaving it a matter of permission to 
use others, but not as imperial or standard. 
An amending Bill of the existing statutes, 
to this effect, would, in his mind, be the 
most practical measure to attempt. He 
thought it was not necessary that the Bill 
should be compulsory in its enactments, 
and he therefore suggested that it should 
be converted into a permissive measure. 
The decimal coinage must no doubt follow 
the adoption of the decimal system of 
weights and measures, but it was not ne- 
cessary to complicate the matter by pro- 
pounding the two subjects at once. 

Mr. BAINES* would not detain the 
Ilouse more than a few moments, because 
he saw his hon. Friend the Member Roch- 
dale (Mr. Cobden), who, he hoped, would 
tell the House the results of his great ex- 
perience of the English and French sys- 
tems during the negotiations of the late 
commercial treaty. He would, however, 
draw the attention of the House briefly to 
two points: the first was, the great num- 
ber of eminent authorities who were in 
favour of the new and improved system. 
The chambers of commerce throughout 
the country had almost all petitioned in 
favour of the measure. The International 
Statistical Congress, composed of the most 
able statists of all nations, had also passed 
resolutions to the same effect. The jurors 
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of the great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, | 


comprising men eminent in trade, science, 
and official life, were almost unanimous in 
recommending the metric system, which 
was the simplest, easiest, most scientific, 
and perfect that had ever been devised. It 
was of the utmost importance that a people 
so largely engaged in trade as we were 
should discard the present complicated, 
vicious, and irregular system for the new 
and improved one. M. Michel Chevalier had 
deseribed the ease and celerity with which 
the metric system had been introduced into 
France. A law was passed in July 1837, 
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rendering it compulsory on and after the 
Ist January 1840, but it was very gene- 
rally in operation before that time arrived. 
In 1841, M. Chevalier, in the course of a 
long journey, on inquiring of the postilions 
as to distances, found that they almost in- 
variably calculated by kilometres and not 
by the old measure of postes. The second 
point to which he would refer was the very 
great gain there would be to the education 
of the young from the introduction of the 
metric system. It had been estimated, on 
reliable ground, that as much as a year’s 
schooling would be saved to the young by 
the adoption of the easy and improved me- 
thod, instead of the present difficult one. 
As there were 2,000,000 of children in this 
country in the course of receiving their 
education, it was easy to conceive the im- 
mense saving of time which would thus 
be secured. If put in an arithmetical form, 
it would give the startling result of a gain 
to the nation of two millions of years with 
every generation of children who passed 
through their schools. This would not, in- 
deed, be a money saving, but it would not 
the less be a real saving, inasmuch as it 
would enable the young to aequire other 
branches of knowledge and a more perfect 
education. He thought, therefore, the ad- 
vantages of the new system would be vast 
and permanent, and such as immeasurably 
|to outweigh the inconveniences of the 
| change. 

| Sm MINTO FARQUHAR®* observed, 
| that the Committee comprised representa- 
| tives from each division of the Empire— 
| England, Scotland, and Ireland—who had 
/ come almost unanimously to a conclusion in 
| favour of the metric system. He supposed 
|his hon. Friend would accept the modifi- 
|eations which had been sugeested, and 
, would withdraw the compulsury clauses of 
) his Bill. 1f the system were gradually in- 
| troduced, it might, in the course of time, be 
| established as a whole. The extraordinary 
diversity of weights and measures which 
| which now prevailed was intolerably per- 
plexing. Professor Leoni Levi, in an able 
| pamphlet on the subject, observed— 

“ For measures of length we have the ordinary 
inch, foot, and yard. In cloth measure we have 
yards, nails, and ells. There are four different 
sorts of ells. For nautical purposes we have fa- 
thoms, knots, leagues, and geographical miles, 
differing from the common mile. The fathom of 
a man-of-war is 6 feet ; of a merchant vessel, 5} 
feet ; of a fishing smack, 5 feet. We have also 
the Scotch and Irish mile, and the Scotch and 
Irish acre. There are several sorts of acres in 
the United Kingdom, and thereare a great variety 
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sures of lengths specially used in those trades. 
Yor the measurement of horses we have the hand ; 
shoemakers use sizes; and we are compelled to 
adopt gauges where the French use ‘he millimetre. 
The gauges are entirely arbitrary. The custom of 
the trade is the only thing which would decide the 
question in case of dispute. For measures of 
capacity we have twenty different bushels. We 
can scarcely tell what the hogshead means. For 
ale is 54 gallons; for wine 63. Pipes of wine 
vary in many ways; each sort of wine seems to 
claim the privilege of a different sort of pipe. For 
measures of weight we have about ten different 
stones; a stone of wool in Darlington is 181b., a 
stone of flax at Downpatrick 241b., a stone of 
flax at Belfast 16$lbs., but it is also at Belfast 
24}1b., having in one place two values. The ewt. 
may mean 1001b., 112 1b., or 1201b. If you buy 
an ounce ora pound of anything, you must inquire 
ifit belongs to Dutch, troy, or avoirdupois weight.” 
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It was surely high time that these anoma- 
lies should be corrected. France, Holland, 
Belgium, Italy, Spain, Greece, and several 
other countries, even down to some of those 
of South America, had adopted the metric 
system, and others were anxious to intro- 
duce it. Why, then, should we not be 
able to do so? Some thought that our 
present system should be amended, and 
advised that we should be satisfied with 
the introduction of uniformity in our own 
weights and measures, whilst others urged 
that it would be far better that England 
should establish a system which would not 
only be uniform within our limits, but in 
accordance with that of those nations which 
had accepted the metric system. The last 
course would certainly be the most desir- 
able one. The whole world traded with 
us; and if a uniform system could be estab- 
lished between us and other nations, many 
existing difficulties would be corrected, and 
the interest of the trading community both 
here and abroad materially advanced. His 
hon. Friend said that the Emperor Napo- 
leon had been a supporter of the metric 
system until he put on the Imperial purple, 
when he became a Tory. Now, he (Sir 
M. Farquhar) did not know what a Napo- 
leonie Tory meant; but his hon. Friend was 
mistaken if he thought that the party 
among whom he had the honour to sit, now 
often again called the Tory party, was op- 
posed to the introduction of improvements 
and well-considered reforms. Stare super 
antiquas vias was an expression which 
he cheerfully accepted in its meaning of 
Opposition to sudden and organic changes : 
but where the road was difficult, he, for one, 
was anxious to have it made easy ; where it 
was rutty and heavy, to have it made smooth 
and light. There were, no doubt, difficulties 
in the way of carrying out the contemplated 
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change, but they were not insuperable, and 
should not be permitted to daunt the sup- 
porters of the improved system. There 
was habit, and prejudice too ; and the pre- 
sent system of weights and measures was 
so impressed upon the minds of those who 
used them in their different localities, that 
the change to another and uniform plan 
must necessarily require time. He trusted 
his hon. Friend would bring his measure 
forward again next year amended as sug- 
gested, and he had no doubt he would 
then receive the support of the House and 
the country. This question had lately been 
much discussed in the literary and scienti- 
fic institutions of the country. Ile had 
received a communication upon this sub- 
ject, about a fortnight ago, from the mem- 
bers of the Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution in the town of Hertford, of which 
he had the honour to be one of the repre- 
sentatives, and this morning he had re- 
ceived a “refresher,” and although it 
was not accompanied by the fee which 
gentlemen learned in the law knew some- 
thing about, he should be happy to give 
his willing support to the efforts of his 
hon. Friend to introduce the metric system 
of weights and measures into this country. 

Mr. HUBBARD * reluctantly fulfilled 
the ungrateful task of objecting to a mea- 
sure prepared by men of great intelligence, 
who were animated by no other wish than 
that of promoting (as recited in the pre- 
amble of the Bill) our foreign and our in- 
ternal trade ; yet he felt bound to express 
the conviction which he formed when on 
the Royal Commission on the decimal 
question, that while the decimalization of 
coins was, on the whole, inexpedient, the 
decimalization of weights and measures 
was out of the question. The example 
of other nations had been cited, but it 
should be remembered that the decimal 
system was introduced on the Continent 
at the time of the French Revolution, 
when men were prepared to accept the 
most extreme changes, and when it was 
contemplated to decimalize not only coins 
and weights and measures, but even the 
measurement of time. One argument in 
favour of the new system was its intrinsic 
perfectibility ; but let it be remembered 
that in the attempt to decimalize time the 
reformers failed, for nature itself declared 
against them. He could not regard the 
decimal system as a revelation from 
Heaven, or believe that the present 
method could have grown up without 
possessing some convenience or advan- 
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tage. France had, by the aid of con- 
quest, imposed the decimal system on 
some of her neighbours, and other ad- 
joining countries had found it convenient 
to use it too. That was, however, no 
reason why England should adopt it. It 
had been said that it would extend by 
facilitating commerce. As a merchant, 
he must express his belief that its intro- 
duction would not facilitate, in the slightest 
degree, any foreign trade which he carried 
on. It would not diminish the price of 
any commodities that were imported, or 
affect their quantity. Of course, the cal- 
culations of price and quantity would be 
more simple and more rapid under a 
decimal metric system, and thus, as far 
as mere counting-house work was con- 
cerned, some economy might be effected. 
A house carrying on a large business 
might perhaps save the salary of a clerk. 
As to the operations in Bills of Exchange, 
the equivalents were so familiar to mer- 
chants that they experienced no difficulty 
now, and needed no relief. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Leeds had stated the saving of time 
in the education of the young through the 
use of the new method in very formidable 
figures. If it were true that a whole year 
was thrown away at present, then he would 
willingly agree to the change ; but he could 
not admit the correctness of that statement. 
Could it be said that to teach a child to 
multiply and divide decimally constituted a 
sufficient arithmetical education? Admit- 
ting that the more complex rules now re- 
quisite for children to learn occupied an 
additional portion of their school life, was 
the time so expended wasted? Was it 
hot rather well bestowed in improving their 
intelligence ? The value of education did 
not consist in merely enabling a child to 
buy a pound of butter or an ounce of 
enuff, but in the development of his mental 
powers, so as to render him in after-life a 
wise and useful citizen. Therefore, he did 
not grudge this additional year spent at 
school, and could not allow that it was 
wasted. Ia considering the convenience 
of the new system it should not be for- 
gotten that a vast number of small trade 
transactions were carried on by old women, 
children, and illiterate men in the markets, 
streets, and alleys of every large town. 
How would these people be able to adapt 
themselves to the change ? Their monetary 
unit was the penny—their unit of weight 
was the pound—most of their staple 
articles of consumption were bought by 
the pound or by its aliquot parts, and paid 
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for by the penny or its quarter parts, 
These standards, either of quantity or 
value, were familiar to their minds, and a 
change in either would produce a serious 
and universal annoyance. It was right 
that their case should be taken into ac- 
count in dealing with this matter. Fifty 
years after the decimal system had been 
introduced into France it was found neces- 
sary to enforce it by a compulsory law. 
Was the House prepared to carry out this 
measure by imposing penalties on the 
great body of the people? Such mea- 
sures might be very well for despots, but 
they did not suit the genius of the Eng- 
lish people. Even at this moment the 
system was not perfect in France. In 
parts of France the old weights and mea- 
sures were still in use. Even in Paris one 
found that the bougies were practically 
sold by the old measure, for they were 
done up in packets of as many grammes as 
made the livre. It had been said that the 
advantages of the metric system were 
permanent and positive, while its disad- 
vantages were only temporary and acci- 
dental. He denied its advantages; and 
when it was said it would entail incon- 
venience only on the next generation 
or two, he must observe that that was 
really no small matter. It had been 
said that Lord Overstone had expressed 
the opinion that the decimalization of 
weights and measures and of the coin- 
age should go together; but he was able 
to state that his Lordship meant only that 
a perfect system would involve that dupli- 
cate decimalization, and did not in the least 
intend to give any countenance whatever to 
If the House 
approved the decimalization of weights and 
measures, the same process would have to 
be applied to the coinage, and great expense 
as well as inconvenience would accompany 
the re-coining of the currency. On the 
whole, the balance of advantages seemed to 
him to be on the side of leaving things as 
they were. Those who would gain any- 
thing by the change would be those who 
could best endure the drawbacks of the 
existing system. Trade did not want it, 
science was independent of it, and those 
who would suffer most disadvantage from 
it were the people who carried on the petty 
but by no means unimportant industry of 
the country. 

Mr. COBDEN:* There are two sub- 
jects before us which have been rather in- 
conveniently confounded in the course of 
this discussion—the question of decimal- 
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ization, and the question of adopting the 
metric system. You may have the decimal 
system without the metric system. I think 
there is a unanimity of opinion in favour 
of the decimal system in preference to our 
present mode of notation. There may be 
the exception of Lord Overstone; but when- 
ever I am advocating a reform, especially 
one about which the common sense of the 
community is pretty well agreed, I have 
made up my mind not to have the honour 
of the company and countenance of Lord 
Overstone. Looking to the evidence given 
before the Committee on which I sat last 
year, there is a weight of authority in 
favour of the decimal system, on scientific, 
educational, and commercial grounds, such 
as I hardly ever before saw equalled in any 
Committee. There was, for example, the 
evidence of Professor de Morgan, the great 
mathematician and actuary. He was not 
of opinion that the metric system should 
be adopted, but he declared—and it is a 
fact that should be deemed important in 
this discussion—that boys would save one- 
half the time they spent in the study of 
arithmetic, by following the decimal instead 
of the present system. The Rev. Alfred 
Barrett, a clergyman who instructs youths 
for the Artillery service, made the follow- 
ing statement to the Committee :— 

“Tt appears to me that the work of education 
in the French Military Academy is much more 
forward than ours, and arises very much from the 
time of the juvenile pupils being lost in the stupid 
system of arithmetic which we adopt.” 

He was asked, ‘‘ How much do you think 
the time spent in education would be short- 
ened by adopting the decimal system ?” 
He answered, ‘‘Two years.”” He was 
asked if learning according to the decimal 
system would be more agreeable, and his 
answer was, ‘‘ Yes, I think so, and more 
complete.” Dr. Farr produced a letter 
from Lord Brougham, who had collected 
the testimony of schoolmasters on the sub- 
ject, and he had come to the conclusion that 
one-third of the time spent by boys at 
school in learning arithmetic would be 
saved by adopting the decimal system. My 
friend Mr. Edwin Chadwick has given his 
attention to a new system of education for 
the poorest class of schools, by which he 
proposes, without any diminution of the 
amount of their education, to shorten the 
time for the instruction of children to three 
hours a day instead of six. Mr. Chadwick 
says that more than one hour out of three 
is wasted by the poor children learning 
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plicated system which they are taught. 
The Gentleman who just sat down (Mr. 
Hubbard) has offered a most astounding 
argument in defence of his views: he is in 
favour of puzzling the children’s heads 
with the present system of arithmetic, for 
the purpose of exercising their brains ; 
but does not the hon. Gentleman know, that 
if you give to those poor children greater 
facilities for studying the simple rules of 
arithmetic, they will be able to mount up to 
the compound rules, or even to the higher 
regions of mathematics? They will be 
stopped soon enough by the rules of mathe- 
matics, which will abundantly exercise their 
brains; but let it be done for a useful 
object, rather than for the mere purpose of 
tormenting them. I commend to the hon. 
Gentleman those doggerel lines, written, 
no doubt, by some despairing urchin, in a 
moment of distraction— 
“ Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad ; 
The rule of three it puzzles me, 
But practice drives me mad.” 

The question of education is mixed up 
with the question before us in this way— 
you cannot teach children the decimal sys- 
tem with any advantage unless it is to be 
available in the ordinary transactions of the 
affairs of life. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Staffordshire has been arguing for 
& permissive and temporizing treatment of 
this measure. He pities the boys who are 
learning the present system of arithmetic, 
and says he would allow the decimal system 
to be permissive ; but what would follow ? 
The poor boys would learn the decimal 
system and the present system, and that 
would be no relief to them. Now, I appre- 
hend that what will come out of this dis- 
cussion is this: you must either adopt the 
whole of it or not take a step in in at all. 
You must adopt the system of decimalizing 
your coins and your weights and measures. 
Then comes the question, what mode of 
decimalization will you adopt? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford- 
shire says he is in favour of taking a foot 
measure for decimalization, but objects to 
the proposed metre as outlandish. I think 
he has some objection to the origin and 
source from which the new metre is to 
come. I suppose the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not object to mechanics or 
scientific men decimalizing their foot rules, 
and earrying it through a calculation of 
measurements ; but what is the use of de- 
cimalizing a foot or a yard unless you deci- 
malize all the measures into which these 
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merge and to which they have relation ? 
If you agree to decimalize your foot, 
you must decimalize your inch and yard 
to make it of any value; and if you deci- 
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malize your pound,you must decimalize your | 
ounce and other weights. If you adopt the 


decimalizing system at all, about which 
everybody is agreed, you must enter upon a 
complicated changeof your own weights and 
measures, that will be just as troublesome 
to you, and cause as much embarrassment 
to your trade, as if you adopt the French 
system. What is the French system? The 
hon. Member for Leeds said that I had an 
opportunity of forming an opinion respect- 
ing the systems of France and England. 
I had that opportunity, and probably should 
not have taken part in the discussion of 
this question if ithad not been forced upon 
my attention. I was engaged, for I believe 
six months, in the constant study and cov- 
version of English weights, measures, and 
prices into French weights, measures, and 
prices. To say I felt the disadvantage of 
our system as compared with that of France, 
and felt mortified and annoyed, would not 
express my feeling at the time; I felt hu- 
miliated. The one is simple, symmetrical, 
logical, and consistent ; the other is dislo- 
cated, complicated, uncouth, andincoherent. 
We need not be alarmed about the French 
system because it is French. The French 
system is not founded upon anything pecu- 
liar to France. Before the French metric 
system was adopted, the French Govern- 
ment, in 1790, invited the English Govern- 
ment to send learned Fellows of our Royal 
Society to France, to devise a system of 
weights and measures for the world. We 
declined to interfere, and what is the result? 
Instead of taking anything peculiar to 
themselves, the French Government adopt- 
ed a cosmopolitan standard. They took 
for their unit of length, weight, and capa- 
city, a geographical and mathematical fact, 
the ten-millionth part of the quarter of the 
circumference of the globe, or a little more 
than an English yard. Thereis nothing in 
that to excite the jealousy of Englishmen. 
If we were asked to take the meridian of 
Paris for the calculation of the longitude 
in our navigation tables, you might resent 
it ; but in this case a cosmopolitan standard 
has been adopted which has no special 
reference to France. You may adopt the 
system, therefore, without making the 
slightest concession to French ideas. 1 
do not know that I could explain the advan- 
tages of the system more clearly than by 
quoting a few words from the evidence of 
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M. Chevalier. He said, that ‘‘ the evidence 
in favour of a good spinning or weaving 
machine, instead of an obsolete one, would 
be also evidence in favour of the metric 
system of calculation.” If it were dis- 
covered by a traveller in France that the 
ploughs or scythes used by our agricultur- 
ists were inferior to those used in that 
country, we should instantly change the 
form of those agricultural instruments, and 
adopt the model from abroad. But here 
is a tool that is not merely used by our 
agricultural labourers in cultivating the 
land ; in every family in the United King- 
dom it is in daily use ; it offers facilities 
for saving one-half the time in arithmetical 
education, and one-third or one-fourth of 
the time spent in all the transactions in 
which you are to make use of this tool— 
and yet there is a difficulty set up in adopt- 
ing it. Its adoption is resisted by the vis 
inertia of thecountry. It is reeommended 
by all the highest authorities amongst those 
who have had occasion to use it. It is 
recommended by Sir Rowland Hill, because 
it is most desirable for the arrangements 
of his postage. It has been recommended 
by Dr. Farr, the head of the statistical 
department of the register of deaths, births, 
and marriages. It is recommended by Mr. 
Anderson, the head of your gun factory at 
Woolwich, and by Mr. Graham, the Mas- 
ter of the Mint. It is stated that Mr. 
Whitworth finds the decimal system neces- 
sary for minute computation and admea- 
surement. The metric system has been 
petitioned for by the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce. All the bodies and classes 
most likely to be served by using this in- 
strument have petitioned to be allowed to 
use it ; and are we to meet them with the 
argument that the old system answers very 
well—we will go on in the ancient way— 
we object to take anything from the French? 
Are the whole interests of the country to 
stand still on that account? If we were 
satisfied with things as they are, I could un- 
derstand why we should be indifferent to 
a change ; but what places us completely in 
the wrong is, that we are all agreed that 
our present system of weights and mea- 
sures is unsatisfactory. I have been 
asked whether the French people have uni- 
versally adopted the metric system, and I 
say uo. They have, in remote country 
districts, persons who still estimate the 
extent of their land by the old measure- 
ment ; but there is this difference between 
France and England. The French have 
no idea of abandonivg their new system, 
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which is being rapidly adopted by the other 
nations of the continent, and only waits 
our adoption to become the system of the 
civilized world ; all they want is time to 
make those poor people who adhere to 
the old method better acquainted with the 
new one, whereas, though we are dissatis- 
fied with our system, we are still looking 
about for the means of remedying it. Our 
weights and measures are supposed to be 
a part of Magna Charta, and to be founded 
upon a declaration of the Barons at Runny- 
mede, more than 600 years ago, who said 
there should be only one standard in Eng- 
land ; but we have actually about 150 mea- 
sures, which, though illegal, are constantly 
being used in defiance of the law. We 
have also penalties to compel the use of 
legal weights and measures, but they are 
not inflicted. What is the reason why we 
have never had one uniform system of 
weights and measures? Itis that we have 
never presented to the public a motive for 
uniformity. We have passed a law that 
the Winchester bushel should be abolished, 
and the imperial bushel used in its stead ; 
but the imperial bushel offered no more 
facilities in measurement and calcula- 
tions than the Winchester bushel. So in 
other cases. But the distinctive merit of 
the present proposal is that it promises a 
great economy of time and labour in the 
adoption of the decimal and metric system. 
Above all, it appeals to the youth of the 
country, which I consider a point of vast 
importance. It has been said that there 
ean be no immortality for authors unless 
their books are read by the young. So it 
might be said in this case, that the great- 
est hope of success from the adoption of 
the decimal and metric system is founded 
upon the appeal made to the sympathy and 
interest of every young person in the coun- 
try. The logical sequence with which the 
decimals in the French metric system fol- 
low one another afford satisfaction to the 
reasoning faculties ; it gives a constant 
triumph to the reason ; But we have no- 
thing of the sort in our illogical, incon- 
sistent, and dislocated system. I might 
compare the distinction between the 
two systems to the difference between 
mining in a country full of ‘“* faults,” 
and mining in a district where there is 
one continuous vein. The French are 
generally considered a more logical people 
than the English. I believe they are so, 
and I am sometimes disposed to attribute 
the fact to their having this decimal 
system of calculation. I admit that 
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we should have considerable difficulty in 
the transition, but think that those diffi- 
culties might be successfully encountered by 
the Board of Trade, under the guidance 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Ashton, who has a mind peculiarly suited 
for dealing with such a question. At the 
very outset the Board of Trade would 
have to prepare and issue a table of equi- 
valents in order that the people might 
know, by comparison with the past, what 
they were buying. Such a table could be 
produced with the greatest ease, and in 
a very short time there would be no 
occasion for its use at all. It was in evi- 
dence that an English workman going 
to Paris mastered the French system in 
a month, and one witness has stated 
that a man of superior intelligence 
might master it in two days. Now that 
our old disputes as to financial and com- 
mercial questions are disposed of, I think 
the President of the Board of Trade could 
not do better than take this matter in 
hand. Lord Chesterfield endured in his- 
tory as a great name very much from 
having been the means of introducing 
the Gregorian Calendar. I trust that the 
President of the Board of Trade, in ad- 
dition to his successful Jabours in the cause 
of free trade in corn, and free trade in 
newspapers, will do his utmost to obtain 
what certain boys who threatened to peti- 
tion the House have called free trade in 
arithmetic. 

Mr. FERRAND* remarked, that a 
small shopkeeper with a capital of £50, 
had probably spent £3, £4, or £5, in the 
purchase of weights and measures. It was 
now proposed to sweep away the whole of 
that property. He sumbitted, that if the 
Bill was to be compulsory, it ought to be 
compensatory also. The hon, Gentleman 
amid cries of ‘* Question! ”’ called atten- 
tion to the large sums demanded from 
hawkers for licences, and commended the 
subject to the attention of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Rochdale had 
proposed to him a task of no inconsider- 
able difficulty. Notwithstanding anything 
that had been said in the course of that de- 
bate, he confessed he did not feel very san- 
guine of being able to induce the people of 
this country to conform, without great re- 
sistance, to any considerable change in their 
weights and measures. Changes of that 
nature were always matters of great diffi- 
culty. They might, of course, be effected, 
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but it must be in a cautious manner and 
by successive steps, so as to cause as small 
an amount of loss and inconvenience as 
possible. He had not a word to say against 
the decimal and metric systems of France ; 
on the contrary, he thought that the au- 
thorities who had written on the decimal 
system had proved its great value — he 
believed it to be theoretically sound, and 
that if it could be applied to all business 
transactions, it would prove equally con- 
venient and beneficial. But the question 
was, whether the House would give its as- 
sent to a compulsory measure which en- 
acted, that from and after a certain time 
named in the clauses every person in the 
United Kingdom who did not use in trans- 
actions of trade, whether of an extensive 
or whether of a petty character, the deci- 
mal and metric systems, should be liable 
to a penalty of 40s. Now, his own opinion 
was, that in such a case as this we must 
endeavour to fit matters a little to society, 
and must not expect that society would all 
at once adapt itself to new legislation, un- 
less some public conviction existed in its 
favour and unless the minds of the people 
were prepared to co-operate with the law. 
That was the opinion of the Select Com- 
mittee, of which the hon. Gentleman was 
Chairman, which, while recommending that 
the metric system should be rendered le- 
gal, declared that no compulsory measures 
should be resorted to until they were sanc- 
tioned by the general conviction of the 
public. He did not think that, as a Minis- 
ter of the Crown, he could consent to a 
Motion which went beyond the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee, and 
assent, against their recommendations, to a 
proposal that there should be compulsory 
legislation for the introduction of the sys- 
tem. This was the Resolution of the Se- 
lect Committee — 

“ That the use of the metric system should be 
rendered legal, and that no compulsory measure 
should be resorted to until approved of by the ge- 
neral conviction of the public.” 

What evidence had we that such a change 
as that proposed by the hon. Member for 
Rochdale was sanctioned by a general con- 
viction of the public? None, whatever. 
Many steps ought be taken before we ven- 
tured upon compulsory legislation, which, 
if attempted prematurely, must have the 
effect of throwing back the change that all 
desired to see accomplished. Such had 
been the case in France, where fifty years 
expired after the premature decree of the 
National Assembly before the metric and 
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decimal systems were brought into general 
operation in the time of Louis Philippe. 
There could be no doubt of the advantage 
of the decimal system in all matters of ac- 
count, but he contended that we could not 
make that system the only mode of division 
which persons should be compelled to use 
under a penalty. The Government had 
no objection to any Bill, if such should 
be thought necessary, which should le- 
galize and license the use of the decimal 
division; but he should be sorry to see 
any measure passed to confine men exclu- 
sively to that system and prevent them 
from having recourse, if their convenience 
required it, to the binary system—the 
half, the quarter, and the eighth—now in 
ordinary and daily use. Uniformity in 
weights and measures, all would agree, 
was most desirable; but what was their 
experience of previous attempts to enforce 
it? We had now established by law two 
simple and primary units, the standard 
yard for the unit of length and the avoir- 
dupois pound for the unit of weight; and 
from these all our other legal weights and 
measures were derived. The 5 & 6 Will. 
IV., c. 63, was as precise as could be—it 
enacted that any person using any weight 
or measure other than those authorized by 
that Act should be subject to a penalty not 
exceeding £5, and also that all contracts 
made in other measures or weights should 
be null and void. Yet there could be no 
doubt that there were at present a great 
number of local and customary measures 
and weights in use in this country, in 
Wales, and in Scotland, contrary to that 
statute, although common informers had 
power to sue for the penalty which it im- 
posed. Why, then, was the law not en- 
forced? He could not give any other rea- 
son than that it was found an extreme- 
ly difficult thing to enforce, in any brief 
space of time, any great change in the 
customary weights and measures of a coun- 
try, and that in many districts public opi- 
nion would not sanction the prosecution 
on levying penalties on persons for adher- 
ing to weights and measures which they 
understood, and by means of which they 
had been enabled to conduct their business 
with convenience and safety. In the me- 
tropolis and other large towns no infrac- 
tions of this law, perhaps, took place, and 
the introduction of railways and other 
changes had a tendency to lead to the vo- 
luntary adoption of uniformity in weights 
and measures on account of its superior 
convenience, It was better, therefore, to 
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trust to the gradual appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of an improved system than to 
seek, by the rough and compulsory expe- 
dient of legal penalties, to bring about a 
change all at once. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for Rochdale that it was the 
duty of all who approved the decimal and 
metrical system to do what in them lay to 
prepare the public mind for receiving it; 
but he was convinced, that although those 
persons, comparatively few in number, who 
were engaged in the foreign trade, and 
whose transactions were generally on an 
extensive scale, might be favourable to this 
change, yet, from the innumerable petty 
traders and shopkeepers scattered through- 
out the country, any sudden attempt to 
make it compulsory would meet with a 
general resistance. He could not there- 
fore, as a Minister of the Crown, assent to 
a compulsory enactment, because he could 
not see his way to its practical enforce- 
ment. On such a subject they must pro- 
ceed by single steps ; and if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dumfries would withdraw this Bill, 
and introduce another of a merely permis- 
sive character, that might by degrees fa- 
miliarize the public mind to the idea of 
the proposed change, and pave the way 
for further advances in the same direction 
hereafter, he might feel himself at liberty 
to support it. Although he himself was in 
favour of the theory of the metrical system, 
he must in fairness state, that having looked 
at the evidence, he found that all the 
scientific witnesses examined before the 
Committee did not support it. Profes- 
sor de Morgan, while strongly advocating 
the decimal system for account keeping, 
regarded the metre as not a good a unit of 
length for practical purposes. Professor 
Airey, also, thought that uniformity and 
harmony with the system of foreign coun- 
tries might be purchased at too high a price. 
Still, of the practical bearings of such a 
question the scientific men were not such 
good judges as the chambers of commerce. 
But it would not be fair to let the House sup- 
pose that there had been unanimity among 
the philosophers ; even at the present mo- 
ment several of them inclined to the opi- 
nion that it was not desirable to adopt the 
metre as our unit. With regard to a 
question which had been put to him by 
the hon. and learned Member for South- 
wark (Mr. Locke) as to the testing of the 
standards, the Act provided that the local 
standards should be periodically compared 
with the standards in London ; but it con- 
tained no provision for the periodical veri- 
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fication of the standards in London, by 
comparison with the primary standards 
kept in a stone box, which were the 
units and constants upon which all our 
weights and measures were supposed to 
depend. He presumed, however, that the 
authority of the Government would be 
sufficient to warrant that comparison being 
made; and as the matter was one of great 
importance, it would not fail to receive 
the attention it deserved. The Interna- 
tional Statistical Congress, which sat in 
London two years ago, appointed a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the best means of 
overcoming the obstacles which prevented 
the adoption of the metrical system in 
various countries. He would suggest, 
therefore, that it would be well for the 
hon. Member for Dumfries to wait till 
that Committee had presented its Report 
to the next meeting of the Congress, before 
seeking to legislate compulsorily on this 
subject. He saw that Portugal, after ten 
years’ of hard preparatory work, had just 
arrived at the stage for compulsorily in- 
troducing the metrical system. He was 
quite willing, individually to help as a pio- 
neer in paving the way for the adoption of 
that change in thiscountry ; but he believed, 
that if he were to attempt, by a sort of 
surprise, to compel people by law in all 
parts of the country to throw away their 
present weights and measures and provide 
themselves with new ones based on wholly 
novel principles, he would require the 
assistance of a body of police of no or- 
dinary magnitude, and even then he 
would not be answerable for the conse- 
quences. He trusted, however, that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Dumfries 
would spare him the unpleasantness of 
voting against the second reading of his 
Bill. 

Mr. BAZLEY thought the President of 
the Board of Trade, in his very plausible 
speech, had conjured up imaginary difficul- 
ties. In the departments of the Customs 
and Excise the decimal system was already 
largely used; and where would be the 
difficulty of applying the same principle to 
the transactions of the general public? 
Many of the working men of Lancashire 
were now in the habit of computing upon 
the decimal system in the discharge of 
their ordinary duty. He should support 
the Bill, because it would materially econo- 
mize time and promote the wealth of the 
country. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had recommended the hon. 
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Member for Dumfries to withdraw the 
Bill, and bring in another of a permissive 
nature. He would suggest that the House 
agree to the second reading before the Bill 
was withdrawn, because by that course they 
would at least have affirmed its principle. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that unhappily compulsion 
was a vital portion of the measure, and 
could not be separated from its principle. 
To compulsion in this matter the Govern- 
ment were not prepared to accede, and they 
would be only deluding the Lfouse if they 
fur a moment assented to the second read- 
ing of a measure involving compulsion as 
a means of giving effect to the decimal 
system, 

Mr. RICHARD HODGSON said, that 
the compulsory power was not the principle 
of the Bill, but only the means by which 
it was to be carried out. The hon. Member 
for Dumfries should state, before they di- 
vided on the second reading, whether he 
would agree to change the compulsory 
provision into a permissive one, and in 
that case, after the second reading, the 
Bill might be committed pro formd, and 
altered and printed, and circulated for con- 
sideration by the country during the recess. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH* said, that he was 
of opinion, with the hon. Member for Tyne- 
mouth, that the Bill should be read a 
second time, because the principle of the 
Bill was the adoption of the metric system 
of weights and measures. Whether its 
adoption was to be enforced or permissive 
was a matter of detail, and might be dealt 
with in Committee on the Bill. The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade had observed 
that the philosophers were not agreed on 
the metric system. It was true that there 
were two philosophers examined before 
the Committee on Weights and Measures, 
who were opposed to the metric system. 
One was in favour of the decimalization of 
our existing weights and measures; the 
other, the Astronomer Royal, was opposed 
to any change at all. Now, he knew that 
the House had great respect for the opinions 
of philosophers ; he was therefore desirous 
of reading the evidence of the Astronomer 
Royal before the Committee, from which 
they would be able to judge of the practical 
value of his opinions on this subject. This 
learned gentleman was asked— 

“In the case of a Railway Company having 
hundreds of charges to make every day for the 
carriage of goods, which may be of every con- 
ceivable weight from a pound up to 100 tons, in 
such a case having hundredweights and pounds as 
part of the weight, do you suppose that any table 
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could be devised that would aid their calcula- 
tions ?”’ 

Answer : “I never had to send goods by railway, 
and therefore I cannot say.” 

Q. “Then I tell you that they charge tons, hun- 
dredweights and pounds. Do you not think that 
in France, where a railway has 1,000 kilogrammes 
for transmission, they would find their calculations 
greatly facilitated by dividing the 1,000 kilo- 
grammes by ten ?”—A., “ Yes.” 

Q. “Is not a large amount of the business of 
the country the railway carriage of the country ?” 
—A. “No: itisa good deal, but it depends—that 
is, the convenience or inconvenience depends—en- 
tirely on the extent to which large measures or 
weights, and small ones, are used at the same 
time.” 

Q. “Of course it does ?’—A. “ Generally 
speaking, in all business I have any acquaintance 
with, they are not used much together.” 

Q. “ You do not dispute that the railway com- 
panies charge the weight by the ton, hundred- 
weight, quarters, and pounds ?”—A. “I do not 
know how far they go, but I should think they 
would not go below the quarters. It would depend 
entirely upon the extent to which the small weights 
are combined with the large weights.” 

Q. “ Assuming that the railway companies 
charge below the quarters, then do you think the 
adoption of the decimal system would be an 
economy of time ?”’—A. “ Yes; but it scarcely 
would ifthey do not go below the quarters.” 


No doubt the opinions of so distinguished 
a philosopher as theAstronomer Royal on 
questions connected with his own pursuits 
is entitled to great deference ; but so much 
of his life is spent among the stars that he 
appears to have little practical acquaintance 
with what is passing in the world below. 
There was, however, another philosopher 
examined before the Committee—Professor 
Miller, of Cambridge—no less distinguished 
than the others, but possessing the advan- 
tage over thein of a practical acquaintance 
with the subject of weights and measures. 
Professor Miller was one of the members 
of the Committee for the restoration of 
the lost standard, and to him was en- 
trusted the restoration of the standard 
of weight. He is of opinion that the 
metric system should be adopted in the 
place of our present system of weights and 
measures, because it is a perfect system, 
and because it is now adopted by a very 
large portion of the world. He was ask- 
ed by the hon. Member for Staffordshire— 
“Do you find, in the course of your learn- 
ed pursuits, that our present system of 
weights and measures interferes with 
scientific investigation in any way?” 
He answered, ** Not in the least: they 
are so complicated, it is quite impossible 
to use them. The balance-makers provide 
balances made for accurate purposes with 
decimal weights of some kind.” It ap- 
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pears, then, that scientific men cannot use 
our present system of weights and mea- 
sures ; the Astronomer Royal himself never 
uses them in his calculations ; there has 
been no reason urged why the public 
should be condemned to use them except 
that any change would be attended with 
temporary inconvenience and would be es- 
pecially distasteful toold women. He (Mr. 
J. B. Smith) did not believe that the Eng- 
lish people were less intelligent than the 
Dutch, Swiss, Spanish, or those of any 
other country that had adopted the metric 
system with so much public advantage, 
and he therefore hoped the House would 
allow the Bill to be read a second time. 
Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH was ready | 
to support that part of the measure relatirg | 
to decimal computation, but was unwilling | 
to pledge himself to the adoption of the 
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that the Chambers restored the metric sys- 
tem, which has continued in operation ever 
since. The argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman, therefore, told against himself ; 
for so far from the metric system being 
abandoned because it would not work, it 
was in fact restored because of the con- 
fusion consequent on its abandonment. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, also, that 
the majority of the European nations had 
not adopted the metric system, but this 
was not the fact; Russia, European Tur- 
key, and Wallachia, were the only European 
countries where there had not been a move- 
ment in its favour. The three Scandinavian 
nations, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, 
had recently passed resolutions in its 
favour, and even in Russia the thin end 
of the wedge was being inserted. Surely, 
therefore, his right hon. Friend would not 
wish to have England left in the same 


Coroner, SYKES * said, as a Member| category with Turkey and Wallachia. 
of the Committee on Weights and Measures, | England had a great commercial interest 


and concurring eutirely in the reecom- 
mendations of the Committee, he might 
not have risen after the conclusive state- | 
ments that had been made; but some | 
observations of the right hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire needed remark. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the metric sys- 


tem in France had originated in the | 


Revolution, when there was a mania to 
abolish every previous institution, and its 
adoption had been abrogated by Napoleon 
the First. The fact was that as early as 
the 8th May, 1790, a commission of the 
Academy of France was ordered by the 
Constituent Assembly, upon which sat 
academicians and mathematicians whose 
names have taken a place for ever in 
science. The commission at first thought 
of adopting the length of a pendulum 
vibrating seconds in the meridian of Paris 
as the basis or standard; but as gravity 
is not uniform throughout the globe, the 
plan was given up, and an immutable 
standard of the ten-millionth part of the 
uarter of a meridian was adopted. On 
the 26th March 1791, the recommendation 
of the Commission of the Academy was 
sanctioned ; but it was not until the Ist 
August 1793, that the new system, with 
its decimal notation, became law, and it 
was slightly altered in 1795. It continued 


in operation until 1801, when some relax- 
ation took place owing to Napoleon’s op- 
position to the system ; and in 1812, when 
Emperor, he let the people substitute the 
old terms ; but under Louis Philippe it 





was found that such confusion had ensued, 





in the metric question ; for the value of 
her trade annually in those countries where 
the metric system prevailed, was fifty-five 
millions sterling, while in those countries 
in which the metric system did not exist, 
the value of the trade was only twenty-four 
millions per annum. A practical illustra- 
tion of the economy of time and figures, 
by the use of decimals in arithmetical cal- 
culations, had not been given by the 
speakers who had preceded him, and he 
would offer one from a paper he had in his 
hand. It was the determination of the 
value of 5,760 yards of calico at 33d. per 
yard, by compound multiplication, by the 
rule of three, by practice, and by the aid of 
a decimal table ; the answer, of course, was 
the same—namely, £93, by each mode ; 
but compound multiplication required forty- 
three figures ; the rule of three, forty-four 
figures ; practice, thirty-three figures ; and 
by the aid of the decimal table, only four- 
teen figures were required. This was con- 
elusive. Great stress had been laid upon 
the difficulties attending the introduction 
of the metric system, particularly in respect 
to the prejudices against the Graco-Latin 
terms to be used. But these terms might 
be dispensed with, and our own old and 
familiar monosyllabic ‘‘ ton,”” ‘* pound,” 
** ounce,” ‘* quart,” “ pint,” d&e., be re- 
tained, the present quantities of each de- 
signation only being altered, to make them 
correspond with the terms and quantities 
in the metric system. The objections to 
the Bill on account of its penal clauses 
have no force, for every “ Weights and 
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Measures Bill’ already passed has its 
penal clauses, which are constantly put into 
operation. Moreover, with respect to all 
the difficulties alleged, every nation which 
has adopted the metric system equally ex- 
perienced them, and it cannot be believed 
that England would fail to do what other 
countries had succeeded in doing. He 
would therefore heartily vote for the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. W. EWART, in reply, said he was 
willing to accept the Government proposi- 
tion, if they would undertake to use their 
endeavours to prepare the country for the 
change, by introducing the metric system 
into schools, and in any other manner that 
might be open to them. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he could 


not off-hand pledge the Government to any | 
| was under the consideration of the Govern- 


particular course, nor could he speak for 
the Committee of Privy Council. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL pointed 
out that the Bill was essentially a com- 
pulsory measure, for it spoke throughout 
of the unity of weight and of capacity, and 
did not say that persons might use that 
unity or not as they pleased. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 110; Noes 
75: Majority 35. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for To- 
morrow. 


SHEEP, &e. CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
PREVENTION BILL—[Bux 98.] 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HOLLAND said, the Bill was 
intended to provide additional means of 
preventing the spread of infectious diseases 
among cattle, which had become very pre- 
valent since the importations of foreign 
cattle had been legalized. In consequence 
of diseases thus imported, the farmers suf- 
fered great loss, while the consumers of 
meat were also injured by the sale of dis- 
eased meat and by the enhancement of 
price that had taken place. He thought 
that an extended system of inspection, 
under the control of the Privy Council, 
would be of great benefit in this matter, 
and the object of the Bill was to provide 
for such inspection. Considering, however, 
the period of the Session and the difficul- 
ties which stood in the way of a private 
Member, he should move that the order 
for the second reading be disharged, upon 
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the understanding that the Government 
would introduce a Bill to continue the pre- 
sent Act for a brief period, and in the 
mean time to consider whether a more com- 
plete measure could not be framed. 

Mr. BENTINCK remarked that the 
introduction of diseases among cattle had 
been one of the many blessings that had 
flowed from free trade. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, the Government 
would introduce a Bill to continue the pre- 
sent Act. The evil that it was desired to 
cure was undeniable, but the difficulty was 
as to the best means of meeting it. Great 
vigilance was exercised at the ports to pre- 
vent the admission of diseased animals, and 
Mr. Gamgee, an eminent veterinarian, had 
been appointed to inquire into the subject. 
That gentleman had made a Report which 


ment with a view, if possible, of intro- 
ducing a more complete measure in the next 
Session. 

Order discharged : Bill withdrawn. 


UNION RELIEF AID ACT CONTINUANCE 
BILL: 
LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS moved for leave 
to introduce a Bill to extend for a further 
period the provisions of the Union Relief 
Aid Act. The Bill was identical with that 
introduced at the beginning of the Session, 
which had been passed only for two quar- 
ters, upon the understanding that if there 
should be a necessity it should be renewed. 
There was a necessity for a renewal, and 
therefore he asked leave to bring in the 
Bill. 

Mr. J. TOLLEMACHE regretted to 
hear that the Bill was simply a renewal of 
the existing Act, some provisions of which 
were very objectionable to his constituents 
in Cheshire, 

Motion agreed to, 

Bill to extend for a further period the provi- 


sions of the Union Relief Aid Act, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Viturers and Mr. Gutptn. 


Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 199.] 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL (PROVISION FOR 
WIDOWS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Sransretp, Bill to enable 
provision to be made, out of the Funds of Green- 
wich Hospital, for the Widows of Seamen and 
Marines slain, killed, or drowned in the sea ser- 
vice of the Crown, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Sransrexp, and Lord Crarence Pacer. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 200.] 

House adjourned at 
Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 2, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—Pousiic Buis—First Readi 
Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) * (No. 
179); Howth Harbour * (No. 180) ; Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Saint Mary Magdalen Hospital)* 
(No. 181) ; Removal of Irish Poor * (No. 182) ; 
Savings Banks Act Amendment * (No. 183). 


Second Reading—British Columbia Boundaries 


[u.t.] (No. 149); Land Drainage (Provisional 
Orders)* (No. 160), and referred to Select Com- 
mittee. 

Committee—Naval Medical Supplemental Fund 
Society Winding-up Act, 1861, Amendment * 
(Nos.102 & 184); Telegraphs * (Nos. 1564 185); 
Jurisdiction of Justices [a.1.]* (No. 172); Post- 
master General (Sale of Land) * (No. 168). 

Report—Local Government Supplemental (No.2)* 
(No. 154) ; District Parochial Churches (Ire- 
land) * (Nos. 126 & 186). 

Third Reading—Officers of Royal Naval Reserve* 
(No. 131); Sale of Mill Sites, &c. (Ireland)* 
(No. 105); Volunteers (No. 159) ; Regimental 
Debts, &c.* (No. 141); and severally passed. 


INDIAN ARMY AND NAVY, 
PETITIONS, 


Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH pre- 
sented a Petition from the Officers of the 
Army and Navy of the late East India 
Company, complaining of certain griev- 
ances, and asking for an inquiry. The 
Petitioners complained, that in consequence 
of the regulations which had been made 
on the abolition of the East India Com- 
pany’s service, and the transfer of their 
powers to the Crown, they had been placed 
in a much worse position than they would 
have been had not that transfer taken 
place, or if they had been transferred di- 
rectly to the Queen’s service. As, how- 
ever, a Commission had been appointed to 
examine the claims of the officers of the 
military service, that part of the Petition 
to which he wished more especially to 
direct their Lordships’ attention, was that 
relating to the naval service of the late 
East India Company. The officers of the 
late Indian navy alleged that assurances 
(of which, however, he had himself no 
recollection) had been given, that the In- 
dian Navy should be maintained; and com- 
plained that the seale of pensions estab- 
lished on its abolition was unjust and 
inadequate. He himself did not see any 
evidence of any intention on the part of 
the Government to make the compensation 
unjust or inadequate ; but in looking in 
detail at a portion of the scale, he saw 
reason to think that the compensation 
given was exceedingly unequal, and that 
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the seale had not been framed with any 
degree of judgment. There were 68 lieu- 
tenants, who were divided into three 
classes. The first class, consisting of 24, 
were to receive £300 a year; the second 
elass of 24, £250; and the third class, 
numbering 20, £200. This division into 
classes was quite arbitrary. The officer 
standing last in the first class was ap- 
pointed in 1843, his commission was dated 
1851, and he was to get £300 a year, and 
would be made a commander. The first 
officer in the second class was also ap- 
pointed in 1843, and his commission was 
dated only twelve days later than the 
other ; but he would receive only £250, 
and would not receive the rank of com- 
mander. The last officer on the com- 
manders’ list got £400 a year ; the first of 
the lieutenants, who was appointed and had 
served since the same year, would get 
£100 less; so that the amount of the 
pension had evidently no reference to the 
length of service, which was the only true 
principle on which pensions should be given. 
The ineonsiderateness of the scale was 
strikingly shown in the case of midship- 
men, who were granted pensions in this 
ease, though in the Royal Navy they would 
not be considered entitled to any pensions 
at all. There were sixty-eight midshipmen, 
of whom the oldest had been in the service 
eight years, and the youngest was ap- 
pointed on the 4th of January 1862, and 
pensioned in this country on the 28th of 
November of the same year; he therefore 
strongly suspected that he never went to 
India ; yet he would receive a pension of 
£60 a year, or, under the arrangement for 
capitalizing, a sum of £960 down, for 
having done the Company the honour of 
being on their list of midshipmen for ten 
months. The proper plan would have 
been to proportion the pensions to the 
periods of service. Had that rule been 
adopted, no officer would have considered 
himself aggrieved. The Court of Directors 
spoke in high terms—to the justice of 
which he could himself bear witness—of 
the good service which had been rendered 
by the Indian Navy, which had distin- 
guished itself on every occasion on which 
it had been employed. The officers were 
extremely good navigators and seamen, 
and they were the first to introduce both 
steam and iron steam vessels into the war 
navy. So efficient, indeed, was this foree, 
that when he was in India in 1842, of 
thirteen or fourteen steamers which were 
then employed in those waters, only one 
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belonged to the Crown. Le did not share 
the apprehensions of the Court of Drectors 
that these officers would not be able to 
obtain other employment. On the con- 
trary, he believed that their acquirements 
were such that they would be the most 
eligible persons to command the mercantile 
marine trading with India and the steam 
vessels employed on the coasts of that 
country ; but he must express his regret 
that arrangements had not been made to 
enable Her Majesty to avail herself of the 
services of such officers as might be dis- 
posed to enter the Royal Navy. 

Tne Duxe or ARGYLL said, he had 
also a Petition to present from the East 
India Company of a similar character, 
That Company had no more locus standi 
than any other body of private individuals, 
but he was sure their Lordships would 
always be ready to receive with considera- 
tion any representation which it might be 
pleased to make. The question was not 
whether the scale of pensions had inequali- 
ties, but really whether it was inadequate 
or unjust; and to show their Lordships 
that it was neither, he would simply compare 
it with that to which the officers would have 
been entitled if no change had taken place 
in the government of India, and with the 
seale of pensions given to officers in the 
Royal Navy. In the first place, captains, 
who were not entitled to any pension for- 
merly till after they had served twenty-two 
years, and who received under the old sys- 
tem £360, would, under the new scale, 
receive pensions from £400 to £550. In 
the Royal Navy the highest pension given 
to the same rank was £456 a year ; but 
in no case was that sum given to any officer 
until he had reached the age of sixty years. 
Commanders of the East India Company, 
under the old scale, would reccive £290 a 
year, but not until they had served twenty- 
two years; under the new system they 
would have from £400 to £450. In the 
Royal Navy the highest pension given to 
that rank was £300, and he believed that 
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no ground for asserting that the new scale 
of pensions was unjust, inadequate, or 
illiberal. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH re- 
minded the noble Duke that the remunera- 
tion for all services in India was higher 
than in the Royal Navy ; and moreover, that 
these officers had lost their chance of ob- 
taining certain great pensions formerly 
open to them. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA BOUNDARIES BILL 
{u.t.J—(No. 149.)--SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tae Duxe or NEWCASTLE, in mov- 
ing the second reading of this Bill, said, 
its provisions were simple and few, and 
required very little explanation. Buta wish 
had been intimated to him from several 
noble Lords that he should give some fur- 
ther information on the subject of an ex- 
tension of the means of communication 
across that great interval of country be- 
tween British Columbia and Canada. Be- 
fore, however, he proceeded to give that 
information, he begged leave to say a few 
words upon the present condition of British 
Columbia and Vancouver’s Island—because 
he believed that upon their prosperity de- 
pended very much what had been so long 
desired and was so nearly accomplished in 
those districts. An impression prevailed, 
that whatever was the ease with regard to 
British Columbia, the Colony of Vancou- 
ver’s Island never had and never would 
prosper. But whatever had been the case 
until recently, Vancouver’s Island had now 
taken a considerable start, and was likely 
to be of the greatest importance to this 
Empire in future years. Practically, this 
colony was founded as lately as 1849 ; and 
during the earlier years since that date, 
while it was under the management of the 
Iudson’s Bay Company, who used it not 
with any view to colonization, but for the 
transactions of their commercial business, it 


there was the same regulation with respect | certainly made no material progress. Five 


to age as in the case of captains. 


Lieu- | years ago, however, the charter of the 


tenants, under the old scale, received £.190; | Company expired; but although it was 


under the new, the pensions would be be- 
tween £200 and £300. In the Royal 
Navy they did not receive any pension, 
however long their services might have 
been. The mates, who, under the old sys- 
tem, had no pension, would receive from 
£100 to £150; while midshipmen would 
receive £60. On the whole, he thought 
their Lordships would see that there was 
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only in the present year that the last pay- 
ment was made to the Company on the 
proprictorship being resumed by the Crown, 
yet the prospects of the colony, especially 
during the last two years, had very greatly 
improved. There were great complaints 
from certain parties of the present system 
of Government, both in Vancouver’s Island 
and British Columbia, In Vancouver's 
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Island the Government established in 1849 
was composed of a Governor, a Legislative 
Council, and a House of Representatives. 
The number of Representatives was neces- 
sarily very small ; at first they were only 
seven ; but recently he had advised the 
Crown to increase the number to fifteen ; 
and to grant to the colony an Executive 
Council. It was not his intention to re- 
commend any further interference on the 
part of the Crown with the constitution of 
the colony. He would now show, by sta- 
tistics, what very considerable progress the 
colony had made during the last two years. 
In 1861 the shipping entered was 101,72! 
tons, and in 1862 it had inereased to 
199,000 tons. The imports in value were, 
in 1861, 2,335,000 dollars, and in 1862 
they had increased to 3,555,000 dollars. 
An idea prevailed that this increased pro- 
sperity was more beneficial to other coun- 
tries than to England, but he found 
that the imports for England alone were 
in 1861, 516,000 dollars, and in 1862, 
694,000 dollars, being an increase of 
178,000 dollars. Another fact, very gra- 
tifying and conclusive as to the advantage 
to British trade, was, that the imports 
from England, which in the first three 
months of 1862 were 120,000 dollars, had 
in the first three months of the present 
year reached 400,000 dollars, being an 
increase of more than 300 per cent, whilst 
the increase of imports from other countries 
was only 63 percent. He might say, fur- 
ther, that the merchants were beginning 
to store goods at Victoria instead of San 
Francisco, and that, at the former place, 
there was a small but growing Admiralty 
establishment ; and this was a matter of 
considerable importance to the navy of 
this country, inasmuch as the district itself 
afforded an ample supply of coals, and the 
harbour was one of the safest in the world. 
The progress of British Columbia was 
almost without example. The colony was 
established only four years ago, and al- 
*ready it was self-supporting, and would 
not, he believed, ever appear again in the 
annual Estimates of the House of Com- 
mons. Considering the recent formation 
of the colony, that was in its kind an un- 
exampled proof of colonial growth and pros- 
perity. There were no exports at present 
except gold; but the imports, which in 
1861 were in value 1,414,000 dollars, had 
in 1862 reached, 2,201 ,000 dollars, or nearly 
double in the short space of twelve months. 
The revenue of British Columbia was in- 


creasing annually. It had doubled within 
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the last twelve months, and now amounted 
to £100,000, with every prospect of an 
increase. As a proof of the energy of the 
colonists, he would state that a thousand 
miles of roads had recently been opened. 
They had borrowed £100,000 for the pur- 
pose; but as the tolls had last year pro- 
duced £10,000, and were expected to 
produce £20,000 next year, the debt would 
probably be paid off in five years. These 
roads were concentrated in the town of 
Alexandra, in the centre of the colony ; 
and when the system of roads was com- 
pleted up to the Frazer river, there would 
then be communication with the Rocky 
Mountains, at a point where it was not 
difficult to cross them, and whence the 
route to Canada was not so difficult as was 
generally supposed. Before he proceeded 
further, he would refer to the future Go- 
vernment of these two colonies. At pre- 
sent, according to the arrangement made 
by his predecessor, both colonies were go- 
verned by one Governor, under two differ- 
ent forms of government. The right hon. 
Gentleman who had preceded him (Sir 
E. Bulwer-Lytton) was perfectly justified 
in establishing that system as an experi- 
ment ; but in all respects it had not work- 
ed well, and it was not desirable it should 
be continued. Some blame had been 
thrown on the Governor, Mr. Douglas ; 
but he (the Duke of Neweastle) did not 
think it was at all deserved. Governor 
Douglas had done immense service to the 
colonies ; and if there had not been a man 
of his peculiar character and energy of 
mind in the position, British Columbia 
would probably not have attained to its 
present state of prosperity. Though he 
was now relieved, it was only in the usual 
course ; in fact, he had been longer at 
Vancouver’s Island than the usual term. 
It was contemplated to confer on British 
Columbia a form of government which was 
thought would be best adapted for the 
present to the peculiar population, in 
which at present the natives outnumbered 
both the settled and migratory whites. 
It was manifest that complete represen- 
tative institutions could not be conferred 
upon such a community. The plan adopt- 
ed for the future government of the colony 
was the establishment of a Legislative 
Council very much resembling that of Cey- 
lon. It was to consist of fifteen members, 
one-third of whom would be public officers 
of the Colony, one-third magistrates, and 
one-third would be chosen by the popu- 
lation in sueh @ manner as the Governor 
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might think fit. This was an interme- 
diate stage between the present system 
and representative Government, and was 


thought best fitted for the present con- | 


dition of the Colony. The greatest im- 
pediment to the future prosperity of the 
Colony was its want of communication 
with the outer world. The communi- 
eation with England by San Francisco 
and Panama was exceedingly circuitous 
and difficult; but communication with 
Canada and the east of North America 
was absolutely precluded. In the course of 
the discussion last year he said that he had 
every reason to hope that he should be able 
this year to state to the House that arrange- 
ments had been made to complete the com- 
munications between the Colony and the 
east of British North America; and he 
thought he could now inform their Lord- 
ships that arrangements had been entered 
into calculated to carry out that object. 
When he spoke upon the subject last year, 
he was in communication with a gentle- 
man of great experience, knowledge, and 
energy—Mr. Edward Watkin—who was 
constantly travelling between Canada and 
this country, and he had requested him to 
inquire whether it would be possible to effect 
& communication across the continent. This 
gentleman returned with considerable in- 
formation; and he (the Duke of Newcastle) 
suggested to him to place himself in com- 
munication with persons in the commercial 
world who might be willing to undertake 
the carrying out of such a communication. 
He had put himself in communication with 
Mr. Baring, Mr. Glyn, and others; and he 
believed they had arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that if arrangements could be made 
with the Hudson Bay Company, the under- 
taking should have their best attention. 
In order that this important communi- 
cation across the continent might be made 
certain, guarantees were to be given by 
Canada on the one hand, and British Co- 
lumbia and Vancouver’s Island on the other, 
and it was proposed that each Colony 
should appropriate land for this purpose. 
The scheme would not involve any expen- 
diture on the part of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. No Bill on the subject had as yet 
passed through the Canadian Parliament, 
beeause the Canadian Legislature had been 
in something like a state of abeyance du- 
ring the last year, and lately it had been 
dissolved; but the guarantee had been 
sanctioned by the Canadian Government, 
and tnere was very little doubt that it 
would receive the sauction of the Legis- 
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lature. If it did not—which he by no 
means apprehended—of course the whole 
thing would fall to the ground. A similar 
guarantee would be asked from British 
Columbia and Vancouver’s Island, and he 
had the assurance of the Governor that 
these Colonies were in a position to give 
such a guarantee; and he added that in 
his opinion it would be money well expend- 
ed. A complete intercolonial railway sys- 
tem had long been looked forward to by 
those interested in our North American 
provinces, and he hoped none of their Lord- 
ships would be disposed to undervalue its 
immense importance. It would be impos- 
sible to overrate the importance to this 
country of an interoceanic railway be- 
tween the Atlantie and the Pacific. By 
such a communication and the electric tele- 
graph, as great a revolution would be ef- 
feeted in the commerce of the world as 
had been brought about by the discovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope. It was un- 
necessary to point out to their Lordships 
of what importance it would be in case of 
war on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Nobody who had paid any attention to the 
subject could doubt that a great future 
was before our North American Colonies; 
and he hoped that none of their Lordships 
would, without mature deliberation, pro- 
nounce this scheme either visionary or pre- 
mature. Onevery ground the subject was 
well worthy of that attentive consideration 
which he was sure it would receive at the 
hands of their Lordships. There was an- 
other matter on which he wished to say a 
few words. Some eight or nine days ago 
it was stated in a portion of the press that 
the Hudson’s Bay Company had sold their 
property to the International Financial 
Association. That statement was not 
altogether accurate, and certainly it was 
premature ; for he had been informed, with- 
in two hours before he came down to the 
House, that the whole arrangement had 
only been completed that afternoon. He 
had not received any official communication 
on the subject, but some of the gentlemen 
concerned had been kind enough to inform 
him of the facts. He had stated on a for- 
mer oecasion that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany had expressed a wish to sell. Certain 
parties in the City had, in the first instance, 
entered into communication with the Com- 
pany for the purpose either of purchas- 
ing or obtaining permission for a transit 
through the Company’s possessions. After 
some negotiations, the alternative of per- 
mission for a transit was agreed upon. 
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That conclusion having been arrived at, he 
did not know what it was that raised the 
whole question ef sale again; but some 
fortnight or three weeks ago, fresh negotia- 
tions were opened. Parties in the City pro- 
posed to the Hudson’s Bay Company to 
give them, by way of purchase, a sum of 
£1,500,000. What had appeared in the 
papers was that the rights of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company had been transferred 
to the International Financial Associa- 
‘ion. What had really taken place was 
this: — The Hudson’s Bay Company 
very prudently required that the money 
should be paid down, and that’ the whole 
sum of £1,500,000 should be ready on a 
given day, which he believed was yesterday. 
Of course, the intending purchasers could 
not raise the funds to carry out that trans- 
action in the course of a week, and they 
therefore applied to the International Fi- 
nancial Association to take the intermediary 
position, which was the special function of 
that Association. The Association agreed 
to do so, and the money either had been 
paid, or would be ready on a day arranged 
upon. The report that the Association 
itself had intended to become the proprie- 
tors of the shares of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company originated, no doubt, out of this 
negotiation ; but to do so was, he believed, 
quite foreign to the principle on which the 
Association carried on their business, as in 
such transactions they oceupied only an in- 
termediate position. A prospectus would be 
issued to-morrow morning, and the shares, 
amounting to a capital sum of 2,000,000, 
would be thrown upon the market, to be 
taken up in the ordinary way upon the for- 
mation of companies. These shares would 
not remain in the hands of the Association, 
but would pass to the proprietors as if they 
had bought their shares direct from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Of course, the 
Company would only enjoy the rights which 
those shares carried, and no more. They 
would, in fact, be a continuation of the 
Company; but, besides earrying on the 
ordinary business of the Company, they 
intended to direct their management to the 
principle of developing and promoting the 
settlement of the country, the development 
of the postal and transit communication 
being one of the objects to which they 
would apply themselves. Of course, the 
old Governor and his colleagues, having 
sold their shares, ceased to be the govern- 
ing body of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and a new council, consisting of most re- 


sponsible persons, had been formed that 
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afternoon. Among them were two of the 
Committee of the old eompany, with one of 
whom, Mr. Colvile, he had had much per- 
sonal communication, and could speak in 
the highest terms as a man of business and 
good sense. There were also seven or 
eight most influential and responsible people, 
and the name of the Governor—Sir Ed- 
mund Head—who had been elected to-day, 
would be a guarantee of the intentions of 
the new Company; for no one would believe 
that he had entered into this undertaking 
for mere speculative purposes, or that the 
new Company would be conducted solely 
with a view to screw the last penny out of 
this territory. While the Council, as prac- 
tical men of business, would be bound to 
promote the prosperity of their shareholders, 
he was sure that they would be actuated by 
statesmanlike views. No negotiation with 
the Colonial Office had taken place, and, as 
this was a mere ordinary transfer, no leave 
on their part was necessary. But arrange- 
ments must be entered into with the Colonial 
Office for the settlement of the country, 
and at some future time it would be no 
doubt his duty to inform their Lordships 
what these arrangements were. With re- 
gard to the present Bill, the Act of 1858 
had preseribed certain limits to the colony of 
British Columbia which wereamply sufficient 
at that time. But since then very large 
gold districts had been discovered north of 
that boundary, and it was necessary to have 
some laws there, and a magistrate to en- 
force them. It was now proposed, there- 
fore, to add that district to the colony of 
British Columbia. Another object was to 
continue the existing Act to the close of 
the year as a matter of precaution, though 
the moment the Order in Council was pro- 
mulgated the old form of government would 
cease and the new one would come into 
force. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE ex- 
pressed himself gratified with the state- 
ment of the noble Duke as to the pro- 
gress and prosperity of the Colony. That 
statement showed the necessity, more and 
more, that communication from Canada 
across the Continent should be estab- 
listied as soon as possible. The last des- 
patches stated that gold had been dis- 
covered on the eastern side of the Rocky 
Mountains, on the head waters of the 
Saskatchewan River, as well as on the 
western side. He was not informed whe- 
ther the yield at present was abundant ; 
but the geological formation being some- 
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what similar to that on the other side of | territory had already been granted by the 
the ridge, he thought Jarge quantities of | French King to his subjects, and on 
gold would be found there. That was} grounds as valid as those acted upon by 
another reason why some intercommuni-|onr King when he granted those vast 
cation should be made with those dis-| territories to the Company. A large por- 
tricts, for the purpose of conveying food | tion of the territory, as far as Fort Tropes 
and other necessaries to those districts, | to the westward of the Red River, had 
for the mining population would otherwise been actually occupied by the Canadians ; 
suffer severe privations if there were no; and a very considerable portion of the 
such means of conveyance. As his noble | territory conveyed by the charter now 
Friend on the cross benches (Lord Taun-; formed part of the United States, by 
ton) had probably parted with his interest ' virtue of a boundary line which had been 
in the Hudson’s Bay Company, he would | agreed upon. The whole of the upper part 
probably not object to hear a free opinion | of the course of the Red River was ad- 
with regard to it. He believed the Hud- | mitted to be within the boundaries of the 
son’s Bay Company to have been a com-| United States. It was only in British 
plete bar to the progress of the territory. | territory, however, that the Company 
The whole policy of the Company had | claimed to exercise possessory rights. He 
been to prevent settlers from going into! was perfectly well aware that the question 
their territory—they seemed to think that | had been considered, as to what steps could 
it was necessary for the purposes of their! be taken to fix the extent of the rights 
trade to keep it a ‘howling wilderness.” | claimed both as to the territories they 
He was sorry to hear the noble Duke} existed over and also as to their nature. 
say that two of the Directors of the old} This course had been recommended some 
Company were to be members of the new | years ago by a Committee of the House 
board, because if they retained their for-| of Commons, but nothing had been done 
mer opinions and feelings, he could have | to carry out that recommendation. He had 
very little hope of any desirable change | not himself been much disposed to press 
taking place. One great objection which | the matter whilst the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
the Company had to settlers going there | pany followed the practice of passive re- 
was that it would destroy the means of | sistance ; but now that a complete change 
obtaining a certain sort of preserved meat | was taking place, he thought that some de- 
which was wanted for provisions for their | cision should be come to in the interests of 
men; but he himself shovld surely have | Canada and British Columbia, and also 
though: that good meat might have been those of the Company. If this course were 
carried out from England upon more, not adopted, the new Company would say 
advantageous terms. He could not agree that what they had done had been done 
with that part of the noble Duke’s under the eyes of the Colonial Office, and 
speech in which he said that this trans- | therefore that the Government could make 
action between the Hudson’s Bay Com-_ no objection. He was also afraid that the 
any and the new association was an | new Company would use their rights in the 
affair with which the Colonial Office had same way as the old one had dune. He 
nothing to do; that it was a mere trans- | had not understood very clearly what the 











fer of the rights of the Company from one 
set of shareholders to another. The fact 
was, that the circumstances of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company were very peculiar. 
In the reign of Charles II. a charter 
was granted to certain persons conferring 
rights of a most enormous character ; the 
whole of the country which drained into 
Hudson’s Bay was conveyed to the Com- 
pany for ever; they had not mere manorial 
rights, but absolute possessory rights—at 
all events such rights were said to be 
conveyed by the charter. Now, putting 
out of question the fact that at the time 
of the grant only part of the coast of 
Hudson’s Bay had been discovered, there 
was also this fact, that a portion of the 
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exact arrangement was to be. Last year 
it was understood that the Hudson’s Bay 
Company were to sell or to grant a slip of 
land for the road, that Canada and British 
Columbia should each construct the portion 
of road within their boundaries, and that 
those two colonies, together with the evlony 
of Vancouver’s Island, should each bear a 
certain amount of charge; but the ar- 
rangement had been changed, as he now 
understood the Colonies were to purchase 
a strip of the Company’s territories. 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE: No, the 
Colonies are not to purchase, the Company 
is to grant. 

THe Eart or DONOUGHMORE ob- 


served, that he also understood that the in- 
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terest in respect of part of the road was to 
be guaranteed by the Colonies of British 
Columbia, Canada, and Vancouver's Island. 
The whole arrangement now seemed to 
have been changed, and a new Company 
was to be formed. 

Tae Duke or NEWCASTLE believed 
that those who had now purchased the 
shares of the Hudson’s Bay Company were 
nearly identical with those who had pre- 
viously agreed to make the road without 
having such shares. 

Tae Eart or DONOUGHMORE feared 
that there would be a conflict of interests 
between the Company that was to make 
the road and the new Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany; for even the making of a road would 
be considered an interference with their 
interests by a company who thought it de- 
sirable to keep the territory a desert. He 
further believed that it would be found 
almost impossible to make the road ; and 
it would be cruel to take labourers out for 
that purpose and then leave them there. 
The proper way would be to take settlers 
there first ; and as the road became finished, 
they would naturally settle along it, and 
raise corn and cattle for those who used 
the road. He had hoped to hear that this 
new Company had entered into some ar- 
rangement that they would not claim the 
extreme rights under the charter which the 
old Company had claimed ; and that they 
would have entered into engagements in 
reference to the introduction of settlers. 
He was sorry that the Foreign Secretary 
was not in his place, because before con- 
cluding he wished to ask a question, which 
was naturally connected with this subject, 
and that was as to the disputed claim to 
the island of San Juan. That island was 
so situate that all vessels passing from 
Esquimault harbour to Victoria must pass 
within cannon-shot. He wanted to know 
what was the state of the negotiations with 
the American Government, or whether we 
were to wait until it suited the convenience 
of the United States Government to settle 
the question. It was true that the events of 
the last year had been such as to occupy all 
the attention of that Government ; but still 
the fact of an American force being sta- 
tioned almost within sight of the capital of 
a British Colony was one that ought not to 
be lost sight of. 

Lorp TAUNTON said, that the lan- 
guage of the noble Duke had conveyed to 
him the impression that he did not attach 
sufficient importance to the transfer of the 
stock and rights of the old Hudson’s Bay 
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Company to a new joint-stock company. 
The position of the old Hudson’s Bay 
Company was one full of anomaly. It was 
not a mere fur-trading Company, but pos- 
sessed rights of almost an imperial de- 
scription. Taking, as he did, a more 
favourable view of the manner in which 
that Company had fulfilled its trust than 
did the noble Earl who had just sat down 
(the Earl of Donoughmore), he was never 
much disposed to cavil at or attack its 
charter. He admitted that the Company 
had pursued a blind and inconsiderate 
policy with respect to the introduction of 
settlers, because nature herself had drawn 
@ distinction between the part of their 
territory which was adapted to the habits 
of the fur-bearing animals and that which 
was adapted to settlements. But while 
he admitted that something might be said 
against the old Company, on the other 
hand the Company had had great duties 
and great trusts, which they had fulfilled 
in a manner that was creditable to them 
and to the country which they represented. 
Their conduct to the Indian tribes was, 
taken as a whole, highly creditable ; and 
they had executed their powers in a truly 
British spirit, taking care to keep the 
country for England, and jealously watch- 
ing the frontier against intruders, and 
always ready, when the interests of this 
country were at stake, to remember that 
their charter had been granted by an 
English Monarch for English purposes. 
Now, however, everything was changed. 
The territory, the stock, and everything 
belonging to the old Company had now, it 
appeared, been transferred by a sale in the 
market. It was true that the shares might 
have been sold before, but the spirit and 
traditions of the Company remained the 
same. Now all that must be changed. 
He was ready, from the general informa- 
tion which he had received, to concur with 
the noble Duke that the persons who had 
undertaken to form the new Company were 
highly respectable; and both on private 
and public grounds he could not speak too 
highly of Sir Edmund Head, whose ser- 
vices they had secured as the new Go- 
vernor ; but it must be remembered that 
Sir Edmund was not a mercantile man, 
and would not have much influence in the 
commercial affairs of the Company. He 
had been told, however, that the real 
effective directors of the new Company 
were either Americans by birth or closely 
connected with the American trade; and 
he was told that one very strong element 
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in the Company were the agents in this 
country of the American Fur Company. 
He hoped that he was expressing no un- 
reasonable jealousy when he said that he 
looked with alarm at a transfer of this de- 
scription. He should not like to see the 
seat of the fur trade transferred from Lon- 
don to New York. Nor should he like to 
see this matter treated on purely mercan- 
tile principles, without reference to any 
other consideration. Formerly they were 
told that this was a close corporation. He 
was afraid that there was now some danger 
of our falling into the opposite extreme. 
The new Company would be a completely 
open one, its shares would be sold in the 
market, it would be constantly changing, 
and, as far as political subjects were con- 
cerned, could have no steady or settled 
policy. The fur trade, he had no doubt, 
would be conducted very much as it was by 
the old Company. Some persons com- 
plained of the existence of a monopoly, and 
desired to have free trade. It was impos- 
sible to carry out free trade in a fur dis- 
trict. You might as well talk of having 
free trade in a deer forest or a pheasant 
covert. Under such a system the animals 
would speedily become extinct. What was 
more important was that there should be 
no change in the treatment of the Indians, 
which had always presented a pleasant 
contrast to the mode in which they were 
dealt with on the American side of the 
frontier. An American writer, who was 
no friend to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
had admitted that its officers had discover- 
ed the secret of preserving the Indians by 
rendering them useful to the white man 
and the white man to them, and had 
afforded an instance, singular in history, 
and as valuable as it was singular, of the 
protection of this unfortunate race against 
the advances of civilization. He should 
like to know more of the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government upon this question, 
and in order that they might approach 
its discussion with rather more knowledge 
than they then possessed, he suggested 
that the noble Duke should postpone the 
third reading of this Bill for a few days, 
and should, in the mean time, lay upon the 
table the correspondence of which he had 
spoken. This he would say, that this 
transfer of the rights and property of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was a matter of 
too mueh importance in our colonial history 
to be passed over as a merely mercantile 
transaction with which Parliament had 
nothing to de. He was glad to hear the 
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noble Duke’s declaration as to the import- 
ance which he attached to the preservation 
of Vancouver’s Island, and he did not 
object to what he had said with reference 
to the modification of the constitution of 
British Columbia. At the same time, he 
should be sorry to see what was ealled re- 
presentative institutions given to the popu- 
lation of that colony at the present moment. 
The noble Duke had drawn a very flourish- 
ing picture of the state of that country, but 
he was afraid that it admitted of the ad- 
dition of some dark shades, There was 
one very painful matter in connection with 
the subject, to which he wished, before he 
sat down, to refer. He was informed that 
a very shameful traffic in Indian women 
was being carried on in those quarters, and 
that these wretched creatures were in 
many instances allowed to perish from the 
most shocking of diseases, or earried back 
to their homes from which they had been 
taken, where they spread the evil among 
the aboriginal tribes. He heard it also 
stated that a spirit of a most injurious cha- 
racter was frequently administered to the 
natives, and that owing to these two causes 
the most horrible results were produced. 
He should wish to know whether the at- 
tention of the noble Duke had been called 
to the subject. As to the facilities for the 
establishment of telegraphic communica- 
tion, his noble Friend must possess more 
ample information than himself; and it 
was evident he was discharging no mere 
official duty, but one which was grateful to 
his understanding and heart, in making the 
proposals which he had done, with a view 
to contributing to the welfare of the coun- 
try to which they related. He trusted, 
however, the noble Duke would postpone 
the third reading of the Bill to a date 
which would admit of all the information 
possible being obtained on the subject. 
Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, he 
should be most happy to lay on the table 
any papers which could afford his noble 
Friend (Lord Taunton) the additional in- 
formation which he desired. With regard 
to the transfer from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, the only document which he was able 
to produce was a very short letter inti- 
mating that such an arrangement had been 
made. What he had proposed to lay on 
the table was a much larger collection of 
papers relating to the subject generally. 
Those he must produce at a later period, 
because they were somewhat bulky ; while 
he should be happy to postpone the third 
reading to as distant a day as would ad- 
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mit of the Bill being passed in the present 
Session. He might further state, in reply 
to the remarks of his noble Friend, that 
there were in the old Company several 
gentleman who did not wish to part with 
their shares, and who had determined to 
retain them ; and that his sanction was not 
required in the matter; while he had still 
reserved to him every power which he pre- 
viously possessed. His noble Friend had 
made some observations which were cal- 
culated to raise a prejudice against the new 
Company when he observed that he under- 
stood the American element was very strong 
in it. It would, however, have been fairer 
if he had waited until the next morning, 
when the prospectus would be issued; the 
fact being, he believed, that there was one 
gentleman out of nine on the Council who 
traded largely with the United States, and 
that he was a naturalized Englishman ; 
while it was impossible to know that the 
American element prevailed among the 
shareholders, inasmuch as the shares had 
not yet been allotted. His noble Friend 
had drawn a sad picture of crime at the 
gold diggings and of the state of the un- 
fortunate Indian women ; but he did not 
believe, that except by the introduction of 
a larger male population, matters were at 
all worse than before the discovery of gold. 
He gave the Hudson’s Bay Company the 
greatest credit for endeavouring to protect 
the Indians to the utmost of their power ; 
but the Company had found it impossible 
to prevent some of the evils which arose 
from the presence of sailors and persons 
trading for profit to the district. More- 
over, the disease to which he had referred 
was introduced by the Spaniards a hundred 
years ago, and had since swept off whole 
tribes. It was mostlamentable, but so it was, 
and it was not fair to endeavour to raise a 
ery against the colony upon this ground. 
He took the statements of his noble Friend 
for granted, because it was a picture of 
what had unfortunately existed for nearly 
acentury ; but as to any increase in the 
evils described, he did not believe it, 
because there were intelligent magistrates 
in British Columbia whose duty it was to 
report these things to the Government, and 
no such reports had been received by him. 
With reference to the Island of San Juan, 
the state of things was unfortunate, but 
no so bad as the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Donoughmore) seemed to suppose. 
When the American Government placed an 
armed force on the island, and the matter 
was likely to lead to serious differences be- 
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tween the two eountries, an arrangement 
was made, principally through the instru- 
mentality of General Scott, for a joint 
occupation. Since the war, the American 
force had been entirely withdrawn; but 
negotiations had not proceeded, because the 
American Government pleaded that their 
hands were too full to give the matter at- 
tention. It was perfectly true that the 
island remained in dispute, but there was 
no danger attending the delay, and the 
delay was not attributable to the British 
Government. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, that it 
appeared that this was an entirely new 
Company, and he wished to ask whether 
the attention of the Law Officers of the 
Crown had been called to the question 
whether it was competent for the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company to make a transfer 
to a new Company ? 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, he 
was only informed of the arrangement an 
hour before he came down to the House. 
He had not the smallest doubt himself of 
the perfect legality of the transaction ; but 
as a noble Lord of the experience and legal 
ability of his noble and learned Friend had 
put the question, he assumed there were 
reasons for it, and he should deem it his 
duty to make inquiry before the discussion 
on the Bill was renewed. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Tlouse adjourned at a quarter 
before Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 2, 1863. 


MINUTES,]— New Memsen Sworn — William 
Walter Cargill, esquire, for Berwick upon 
Tweed, v. Edward Wingfield Verner, esquire, 
Lisburn. 

Suprty — considered in Committee—Exurstr10n 
Bui.pines—R.P. 

Pustic Brtts—Considered in Committee—Elec- 
tion Petition [ Advances] * (No Report). 

Resolution in Committee— Pilotage Orders Con- 
firmation *. 

ed — Waterworks Clauses * ; Companies 
Clauses* ; Railways Clauses* ; Charitable Trusts 
(Ireland)*. 
First Reading—Landed Property Improvement 
(Ireland) * [Bill 180). 
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Poland— Negotiations at 


Second Reading—Duchy of Cornwall Manage- 
ment (1863) (Lords) [Bill 182]; Removal and 
Punishment of Prisoners * [Bill 194] ; Public 
Works and Fisheries Acts Amendment * [Bill 
198]. 

Committee—Police and Improvement (Scotland) 
(Provisional Order)* [Bill 184] ; Militia Ballots 
Suspension* ; Election Petitions [Bill 186], on 
re-committal—negatived ; Nuisances Removal 
Act (1855) Amendment * [Bill 179]. 

Report—Police and Improvement (Scotland) (Pro- 
visional Order)* ; Militia Ballots Suspension* ; 
Nuisances Removal Act (1855) Amendment * 
[Bill 203). 

Considered as amended—Vaccination (Scotland)* 
[Bill 139]—re-comm., consid., reported [Bill 
202] ; Stipendiary Magistrates * [Bill 189). 

Third Reading—Poor Law Board Continuance * 
[Bill 163] ; Loan Societies * [Bill 185]. 


INDIAN ARMY PENSIONS. 


QUESTION. 


Captain JERVIS said, he would beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether it is true that the pension 
of any officer late of the Indian Army has 
been stopped by the Indian Office on the 
requisition of creditors ; ‘and, if so, on what 
legal authority ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING: Perhaps the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman will tell me the name 
of the officer to whom his Question refers. 

Captain JERVIS said, he put a general 
Question, whether the pension of any officer 
had been stopped. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, he should 
decline to answer the Question unless the 
name of the officer were given him. 

Cartain JERVIS would then ask the 
Question on Supply, when he would go into 
the whole case. 


EUROPEAN CAVALRY IN INDIA. 
QUESTION. 


Cotonet SYKES said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether orders have been sent to India to 
reduce one troop in each or any of the re- 
giments of European Cavalry on Service in 
India ; and, if so, on what grounds ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
in reply, that on the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State for India it had been 
decided that a reduction should be made 
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reducing the strength of the Indian regi- 
ments was to reduce one troop in each 
cavalry regiment, thus making them of the 
same strength as the cavalry regiments at 
home. 


POLAND—NEGOTIATIONS AT ST. 
PETERSBURG.—QUESTION, 


Mr. HORSMAN said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, On what day the English and 
French Notes were received at St. Peters- 
burg ; on what day the Austrian Note was 
received ; on what day the several Notes 
were presented to the Russian Minister ; 
and whether the British Amassador was 
instructed to keep back the English Note 
till the Austrian Note arrived ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply to the 
several Questions of his right hon. Friend, 
he had to state that the English note left 
London on the 17th of June. The Aus- 
trian Note left Vienna on the 18th of 
June. The three Notes arrived at St. 
Petersburg on the evening of the same 
day—namely, the 2lst. A meeting of 
the Representatives of the three Powers 
was called to agree as to the course to be 
taken. That meeting took place on the 
23rd, and a request was forwarded to the 
Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
appoint a day to receive the Notes. The 
day appointed by Prince Gortschakoff was 
the 27th, and on that day the Representa- 
tives of England, France, and Austria 
waited on the Prince and delivered the 
Despatches which they had received from 
their respective Governments. Prince 
Gortschakoff received those Despatches, 
and said he would refer them to the Em- 
peror for an answer. No instructions had 
been given to the British Ambassador to 
wait for the arrival of the Austrian Note, 
but he was instructed to come to an un- 
derstanding with the French and Austrian 
Ambassadors as to the day and mode in 
which those Despatches should be pre- 
sented. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he would be glad 
to know whether any further communication 
has been received from St. Petersburg since 


in the strength of the English Cavalry re- | those Notes were delivered on the 27th, and 


giments serving in India. 
strength of a cavalry regiment was eight 
troops. Up to the present time, however, 
it had been usual for a regiment serving 
in India to have nine troops—eight in 
India, and one depot troop at home. It 
had been thought that the best method of 
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whether the hon. Gentleman can give the 
House any intimation as to the probable 
period when the answer of the Russian Go- 
vernment will be received. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that no answer had 
yet been received from St. Petersburg, 
and that he could not inform the right hon. 
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Gentleman on what day the answer was 
likely to arrive. As soon as it was received, 
he would immediately lay it on the table. 


DESTITUTION IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAGWELL said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, If his at- 
tention has been drawn to the statements 
made in the public journals of destitution, 
amounting to starvation, prevailing in cer- 
tain parts of Ireland; and whether the 
official communications he receives from the 
Poor Law Commissioners justify or deny the 
truth of such statements ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL replied, that his 
attention had been drawn to certain state- 
ments by the correspondents of the public 
journals, They were not, however, wholly 
to be depended upon, for sometimes rather 
exaggerated reports were published. If 
his hon. Friend would be good enough out 
of the House to mention the source from 
whence he derived the particular Report to 
which he alluded, he (Sir Robert Peel) would 
attend to it ; but he had received no com- 
munication from the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners of the existence of a destitution 
amounting to starvation. No doubt there 
were a number of small farmers suffering 
under distress. A good deal of distress 
existed, he was grieved to say, but he had 
not heard of any case amounting to actual 
starvation. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS—ANNEXATION 
TO GREECE.—QUESTION. 


Coronet FRENCH said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, In what manner the desire of the 
inhabitants of the Ionian Islands to be an- 
nected to the Kingdom of Greece is to be 
tested ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that the obvious and most proper mode 
of testing the wishes of the inhabitants of 
the Ionian Islands was by dissolving the 
——_ Parliament and summoning a new 

arliament, informing them at the same 
time by proclamation of the special object 
fur which they were called together. His 
noble Friend (the Duke of Newcastle) was 
now in communication with Sir Henry 
Storks on the subject, so that he was at 
present unable to answer the Question of 
his hon. and gallant Friend. 

CotoxeL FRENCH: Has no proposition 
been made to test the desires of the inha- 
bitants of the Ionian Islands, as it was done 
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in the case of Savoy and Naples, by uni- 
versal suffrage ? 


THE GALWAY CONTRACT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the cause of the delay in the completion of 
the Galway Contract was with a view of 
throwing the Transatlantic Service as far 
as possible into the winter; and, if not, 
what are the causes of the delay? His 
reason for putting the Question in this 
shape was because the right hon. Gentleman 
had, on the 20th of June, written to the 
Chairman of the Company to get ready as 
soon as possible, and stating that the Lords 
of the Treasury had written to the Post 
Office Authorities directing the Draft Con- 
tract to be drawn up. He wished also to 
ask, whether the Contract of April 21, 
1859, is to be adhered to without alte- 
ration or addition ? 

Mr. PEEL replied, that he was not 
aware that the Government had furnished 
any grounds for the supposition contained 
in the hon. Gentleman’s Question. On 
the 4th of May the Government informed 
the Galway Company that they were will- 
ing torenew the Contract of 1859 ; but it 
was not until the 15th of June that the 
Company announced their readiness to re- 
new that Contract, which, however, they 
returned with very extensive modifications. 
On the 20th of June the Treasury instruct- 
ed the Post Office to prepare the Contract, 
and on they 27th they received the Draft 
Contract from the Post Office, preparatory 
to its being sent to the Company. That 
Contract had since been returned to the 
Post Office. In answer to the second 
Question, he might state, that the Govern- 
ment would not do more than simply renew 
the Contract. 


AFFAIRS OF POLAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to 
ask the hon. Member for the King’s County 
on what day he intends to bring forward 
his Motion respecting Poland ? 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he believed that 
Earl Russell had stated in another place, 
that if a reasonable time should pass from 
the period when the proposals of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were sent to St. Peters- 
burg without an answer being received, 
then the Papers would be laid before the 
House. He thought that a reasonable time 
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might now be said to have passed, and 
perhaps to-morrow or in a day or two the 
House would hear when the Government 
would lay the Papers on the table. He 
thought that when they were presented the 
discussion should arise. 


BURLINGTON HOUSE AND THE 
KENSINGTON ESTATE. 


QUESTION. 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he rose 
to ask, Whether the Government will now 
state what appropriation is proposed to be 
made of the ground at Burlington House ; 
and secondly, under what management the 
Exhibition Building is to be placed ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER: With respect, Sir, to the first 
Question, Her Majesty’s Government have 
never felt that they would be justified in 
making a distinct proposal with regard to 
the disposal of the ground at Burlington 
House, until the House of Commons has 
come to a positive conclusion with respect 
tothe Kensington Estate. The second Ques- 
tion I shall have an opportunity of an- 
swering in submitting to a Committee of 
Supply the proposition of my noble Friend 
at the head of the Government with re- 
gard to the Kensington Estate ? 


THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ROEBUCK said, he rose to ask 
the Government to appoint a day on which 
the Adjourned Debate on his Motion in fa- 
vour of the recoraition of the Confederate 
States might be resumed. He had been in- 
formed that the Government were inclined 
to give him Monday week ; and, if so, he 
was willing to accept it. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: My noble 
Friend is willing to give Monday week, if 
the state of business will allow it, but I 
would rather leave the final decision on the 
point till Monday next ; when I hope the 
noble Viscount will be able to appear in 
his place in the House. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he regretted that 
the Debate could not be resumed in time 
for the next mail. It was most desirable, 
with regard to the feelings of both belli- 
gerent parties, that the result should ac- 
company the Report of the discussion 
across the Atlantic. He thought that 
it would have tended to promote good 
feeling, and that it would be disadvantage- 
ous to allow so many days to clapse before 
concluding the debate. 


Mr. Hennessy 
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DETENTION OF THE “GIBRALTAR.” 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT, CECIL said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he is willing to lay 
upon the table, without reserve, all Com- 
munications with respect to the detainer 
of the vessel Gibraltar, which have passed 
between any Officer or Department of the 
Government and the Collector of Customs 
at Liverpool ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY replied, that the 
communication in question had been made, 
not to the Home Office, but to the Board 
of Customs. He did not think there would 
be any objection to lay on the table, if moved 
for, all the Correspondence that had taken 
place on the subject, not of course includ- 
ing the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown. 


AFFAIRS OF GREECE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he asked a Question a day or two since re- 
lative to the surrender of £4,000 a year 
by this country to the new King of Greece, 
and was told by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
should be informed in what shape and when 
the subject would be submitted to the 
House ? 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: On Monday next I shall give the 
information required. 


MR, ROEBUCK AND THE EMPEROR OF 
THE FRENCH.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to ask two Questions of the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
of which he had given him private notice. 
Could the hon. Gentleman inform the 
House whether the statement made by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) 
was true, that an application was made 
some months ago by the Emperor of the 
French to the British Government to join 
in an offer of mediation, which offer was 
communicated by Lord Lyons to Mr. 
Seward ; and also whether there had been 
any recent communication by the French 
Ambassador in London to the Foreign 
Office respecting a proposition made by 
the French Government, in accordance 
with the statement of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield ? 
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Mr. LAYARD: Sir, the subject to 
which my hon. Friend refers is of so much 
importance, and is of so unprecedented a 
nature, that I shall venture to appeal to 
the House for its indulgence if, in answer- 
ing the Question which has been put to me, 
I should say somewhat more than is ge- 
nerally allowed in answering a Question. 

Mr. ROEBUCK : I object to that ; but 
if you move the adjournment of the House, 
I will permit it. 

Mr. LAYARD: I am, of course, in the 
hands of the House, but this is in the na- 
ture of a personal explanation. These are 
statements of fact ; and if the House desires 
that I should move the adjournment, I will 
do so. Sir, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber has risen in his place in this House, 
and, as he stated, in the name of a foreign 
Sovereign, has made to the House of Com- 
mons an accusation of the gravest nature 
against Her Majesty’s Government. Sir, 
it is my duty to explain, in answer to that 
charge, what has really taken place, I 
appeal, therefore, with confidence to the 
House, and I think I ean bring forward 
such facts as will show that the statement 
of the hon, and learned Member is un- 
founded. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I rise to order. 
insist upon it. 

Mr. CONINGHAM: The hon. and 
learned Member is not dictator in this 
House. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: [rise to order, and 
my appeal to you, Sir, is this—that no- 
thing should be said in this House upon a 
question which is already before it as a 
matter of debate, to which an immediate 
reply cannot be given. 

Mr. SPEAKER: An hon. Member has 
risen and addressed a Question to the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The 
Under Secretary is answering that Ques- 
tion. Nothing has occurred that is con- 
trary to order. 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, the hon. and 
learned Member, in the name of a foreign 
Sovereign, has stated that the Govern- 
ment has been guilty, not merely of eva- 
sion— 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Here, Sir, I rise 
again. I say now, Sir, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman is going beyond the fair right of an 
answer. He has accused me of having done 
something. He says 1 have accused the 
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Government of being guilty of something. 
I say this is not the proper time for making 
a statement of that kind. 

Mr. LAYARD: I venture to submit 
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that the question is of such grave import- 
ance that it does net admit of delay. 
[ Cries of ** Question, question !”’ ‘‘ Chair, 
chair!” “*Go on, goon!”] I shall limit 
myself most strictly toa statement of facts. 
It has been alleged by the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been guilty, not only of evasion, 
but of untruthfulness, in not having com- 
municated to the House and the country a 
communication received from a foreign Go- 
vernment ; and that they have been guilty 
| of a breach of confidence in communicating 
to the Secretary of State of a foreign coun- 
| try a despatch sent to them in confidence 
by another Power. I venture to say that 
these are grave imputations. I do not 
| know whether I am in order, but the thing 
| is so important that I would venture to 
state to the House the very words which 
were actually used. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: This is a reference 
to a former debete. 

Mr. LAYARD : I will answer the Ques- 
tions that have been put to me very briefly. 
It has been asked, first, Has any commu- 
nication been made to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment by the French Government, in- 
viting Her Majesty’s Government to com- 
bine with the French Government in any 
proposed intervention, mediation, recogni- 
tion, or interference of any kind? I stated 
| on Tuesday night that no such communica- 
(tion had been made to Her Majesty’s Go 
'vernment. I now repeat that statement 
without equivocation, in the broad sense of 
the word, that nosuch communication has up 
to this time been made. I mean, of course, 
since the communication of last November. 
I was blamed, too, the other night for not 
having stated that a communication had 
been made to the noble Lord at the head 
of the Foreign Office, who mentioned it in 
another place. The fact is, I was not at 
the time aware that such a communication 
had been received by my noble Friend, in- 
asmuch as it was not delivered until late in 
the afternoon, I now repeat what has 
been previously stated, that Baron Gros, 
hearing that rumours were in circulation 
that the hon. and learned Member had 
stated that a communication had been 
made to Her Majesty’s Government by the 
French Government, came to Lord Rus- 
sell of his own accord, and stated that he 
had not received any communication on 
the subject for Her Majesty's Government, 
nor had he received any order to make a 
communication. I further say that Earl 
Cowley has no knowledge of such a com- 
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munication, and none has been made to 
him. I say, therefore, without equivoca- 
tion, no such communication since last No- 
vember has been made to Her Majesty’s 
Government. I trust that will be satis- 
factory to the House. 

Now, Sir, it is well known that M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys wrote a despatch pro- 
posing to Her Majesty’s Government to 
invite the United States to claim an armis- 
tice, in order that terms of accommodation 
might be arranged between the contend- 
ing parties in America. Although that 
despatch was dated the 10th of October, 
the communication was not made till the 
10th of November. That despatch was 
read to Her Majesty’s Government, but no 
copy of it was given. In the papers re- 
lating to North America, marked No. 1, 
which have been laid upon the table of the 
House, that despatch is alluded to and it 
is stated in the first paragraph of a letter 
from Lord Russell to Earl Cowley, dated 
November 13, that Count de Flahault 
eame to the Foreign Office and read a des- 
patch relating to the war in North Ame- 
rica ; but no copy of that despatch was 
given to Her Majesty’s Government. A 
very unusual course, with respect to that 
despatch, was taken by the French Govern- 
ment, before Her Majesty’s Government 
had sent an answer to the proposal. The 
proposal itself, which had not been com- 
municated to Her Majesty’s Government 
otherwise than by reading it, was publish- 
ed verbatim in the Moniteur of the 13th of 
November. I hold in my hand a copy of 
the Moniteur containing that despatch, 
and it is a curious fact that the published 
despatch ends by requesting Count de Fla- 
hault to read the despatch to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ; but it does not say 
anything about leaving a copy of the des- 
patch. The answer to that proposal, in 
the shape of a despatch to Earl Cowley, 
was sent off on the 13th of November, the 
very day on which it was published in the 
Moniteur. The answer was delivered to 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys on the 14th ; but it 
was considered so important that the whole 
truth should be known, the French Go- 
vernment having taken the unprecedented 
course of publishing their despatch before 
receiving the reply of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that Her Majesty’s Government 
decided on publishing the answer on the 
same day it was delivered, and accordingly 
the answer appeared in the Gazette on the 
14th. The French Government explained 
why they had published the despatch. 
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They stated that various rumours were 
abroad that the facts were very much 
exaggerated, and they thought it ne- 
cessary to enlighten the public mind on 
the truth. Well, on the 15th, the day 
after the publication in the Gazette, the 
following despatch was sent, with our pub- 
lished despatch, to Mr. Stuart, who was 
Chargé d’Affaires at Washington, but it 
was received by Lord Lyons, who by the 
time it had arrived out had returned to his 
post— 
“Lord Russell to Mr. Stuart. 
** Foreign Office, Nov. 15, 1862. 

“Sir,—I inclose for your information a copy 

of the London Gazette of last evening containing 
the answer returned by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to a proposal from the Government of the 
Emperor of the French that the Governments of 
Great Britain, France, and Russia should jointly 
propose an armistice to the contending parties in 
North America.” 
That is all that was stated. No copy of 
the French proposal was sent, because Her 
Majesty’s Government had not one at that 
time in their possession. Well, Sir, on 
the 28th of November Lord Lyons wrote 
to Earl Russell— 

“The intelligence that France had proposed to 

Great Britain and Russia to join her in advising 
the belligerents in this country to agree to an 
armistice reached New York by telegraph from 
Cape Race on the 25th inst. The substance of 
your Lordship’s answer was received at the same 
time, Yesterday the text of the French proposal, 
of your Lordship’s answer, and of the principal 
part of the Russian answer, was forwarded to 
New York by telegraph from Halifax.” 
I may say that all the papers of the United 
States had got the entire text of the pro- 
posal and answer, and both were extensive- 
ly commented on, and awakened a great 
deal of interest and excitement throughout 
the United States. M. Mercier the French 
Ambassador at Washington, had received 
a copy of the despatch of M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys on the 22nd, but did not commu- 
nicate it. But on the 25th, the day of the 
arrival of the telegram, M. Mercier himself 
went to Mr. Seward and communicated to 
him the text of the proposal of the French 
Government. So cautious had Lord Lyons 
been, that he never broached the subject to 
Mr. Seward ; and if hon. Members will re- 
fer to the papers which I have quoted, they 
will see a despatch from Lord Lyons on the 
2nd of December, in which he says the 
first time Mr. Seward had spoken to him 
about the French proposal was the Ist of 
December— 

“ Mr. Seward, without my having in any way 
led to the subject, spoke to me yesterday of the 
proposal made by France to Great Britain and 
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Russia to unite in advising the belligerents in this 
country to agree to anarmistice.” 


I hope the House has followed me as re-| qd 


gards dates. WhatI have stated will, I 
think, prove this—First, that it was not the 
English Govérnment that published the 
proposal, but the French Government pub- 
lished their own despatch before we an- 
swered it ; secondly, that it was not Lord 
Lyons but M. Mercier who communicated 
to Mr. Seward the copy of the proposal ; 
and thirdly, that it was Mr. Seward who 
spoke first on the subject to Lord Lyons, 
and not Lord Lyons to Mr. Seward. Hav- 
ing given this explanation, I will add nothing 
to these facts, but I will leave it to the 
House and the country to draw their own 
conclusion. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I wish to ask another 
Question of the hon. Gentleman, and that 
is, whether an application was not made 
by the French Government in the early 
part of the spring, between February and 
April, very much to the same effect, and 
whether the transaction to which | referred 
was not that application ? 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, I have requested 
every search to be made in the Foreign 
Office for every despatch on the subject. 
Every despatch, I believe, has been looked 
over, but I can find no other except those 
I have named, 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL: Was there 
any verbal application ? 

Mr. LAYARD: I have stated to the 
Ilouse what is my solemn conviction on the 
entire matter. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
BUILDING.— NOTICE, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER thought it would be for the con- 
venience of the House if hon. Members 
having Amendments on the business paper 
to the Motion of Supply, would not press 
them, but allow the House to go into Com- 
mittee of Supply at once, so that a de- 
cision might be come to relative to the 
purchase of the Great Exhibition Building. 

Mr. M‘EVOY, who had a notice on the 
paper on the subject of the depressed con- 
dition of Ireland, expressed his determina- 
tion to persevere with it; but ultimately 
postponed his notice on being informed 
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that Supply would be again moved by the 
Government both to-morrow and on Mon- 


ay. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
that the entire amount of the expenditure 
necessary in connection with the purchase 
of the Great Exhibition Building was 
£484,000. On a previous occasion an 
Estimate to the amount of £172,000 in 
respect to one item was laid before the 
House ; but the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government suddenly, and without no- 
tice, proposed to take merely the sum of 
£67,000. He had called the attention of 
the Chairman of the Committee to that 
course of proceeding, but the Chairman 
said that it was in order. He, however, 
wished to submit to the House that it was 
not in order that the House should be 
deprived of the opportunity of giving an 
opinion on the whole item; and he there- 
fore now asked whether it was competent 
for the Government to place on the table 
an Estimate for £172,000, and then sud- 
denly, and without a single word of notice, 
take a Vote on a smaller sum. The con- 
sequence was, that the House was deprived 
of the full and fair opportunity of giving a 
Vote on the question to which it was en- 
titled. He had searched the Journals, 
and believed that the case was quite un- 
paralleled, The Government ought to be 
bound by the Estimates which they submit 
to the House, and ought not to shift their 
ground. He wished, therefore, to ask the 
Speaker, whether it was competent for a 
Minister, having given notice of a Vote for 
£172,000, consisting of no matter how 
many items, to take a Vote on a particular 
item, and to postpone the rest. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In my judgment, there 
is nothing contrary to the rules and orders 
of the House in the course pursued by the 
Government. Iam confirmed in that view 
by the circumstance that on the occasion 
when the question arose, the Chairman of 
the Committees of Supply expressed the 
same opinion. An opportunity of ques- 
tioning the proceeding was afforded on the 
Report of Supply, but no objection was 
made, and the House confirmed the Vote. 
In my opinion, therefore, there is nothing 
irregular in what has been done. 


SUPPLY—THE EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. 
Suprty considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £105,000, he 
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granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1864, for 
the Purchase of the existing Exhibition Buildings 
at Kensington Gore from the Contractors, and 
for repairing, altering, and eventually completing 
the said Buildings.” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I rise to propose a Vote of 
£105,000 for the purpose of purchasing 
the building at Kensington lately occupied 
for the Great Exhibition, and of com- 
mencing operations with a view to fitting 
a portion of it for certain purposes. I wish 
at the outset with great earnestness to 
submit to the House a two-fold request, of 
which, under the circumstances, I have no 
doubt the equity will be acknowledged. 
In the first place, I have to ask the Com- 
mittee to endeavour to look at the question 
as a dry matter of business, and, on my 
own part, I shall do my best to abstain 
from importing into it any other matters. 
My other request is, that the Committee 
will be good enough to hear me out, if they 
have the patience to do so, before forming 
a judgment on what I havetosay. I shall 
begin by trying to reduce the issue to its 
simplest form, and to place before the 
Committee as clearly and fully as I can 
what is the nature and what is the extent 
of the discretion which we seek, and by 
what restrictions we propose to continue 
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bound. As a matter collateral to that | 


issue, I ought to state for the full infor- 
mation of hon. Members, that if the Vote 
we ask be granted, I shall give notice of a 
Motion for leave to bring in a Bill to 
authorize the separation of certain of the 
collections in the British Museum. I pre- 
sume that the House, by the Vote it has 
already passed, has evidently contem- 
plated and admitted such a separation. 
At the same time, it would be useless 
for us to ask for authority to give ef- 
fect to the judgment of the House un- 
less we were really in a position to carry 
it out. It will also be necessary for us, 
whenever any Motion is taken for pro- 
viding at Bloomsbury or elsewhere for the 
Natural History collections, to propose a 
separate Estimate with a view to the re- 
arrangement and enlargement of the 
British Museum on its present site, so 
as to afford the greatest possible amount 
of accommodation. 

The next point on which it is necessary 
to clear the subject from misapprehension 
is one referred to in a question put to me 
by my noble Friend opposite before Mr. 
Speaker left the Chair. My noble Friend 
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opposite inquired what provision we are 
{ecing to make for the control and ma- 
|nagement of this property in ease the 
House should sanction its purchase. That 
is @ matter which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has carefully considered. We felt 
that we are asking the House to make a 
purchase of a very important character, 
one not required simply for the purposes 
of any particular department, and one with 
regard to which we, of course, knew that 
much difference of opinion would have to 
be encountered before all the arrangements 
could be concluded. It was therefore the 
judgment of the Government — which I 
trust will be satisfactory to the noble 
Lord and the House—that the manage- 
}ment of the property, the distribution of 
space, and perhaps even the legal posses- 
sion, should not be placed in the hands of 
any subordinate department or any body 
having only a partial responsibility. The 
Government, therefore, decided to announce 
to the Committee that it is their intention 
to vest the possession, control, and ma- 
nagement of the estate and building, if 
acquired, in the Treasury, in order that 
the responsibility may be as direct and 
summary as possible, and that any ques- 
tion concerning it may be addressed at 
once by any Member to the head of the 
Government. I need not say, therefore, 
that neither the Office of Works nor the 
| Department of Science and Art, far less 
any body irrespective of the Government, 
will have any control over the property, 
but the Prime Minister will hold himself 
directly responsible to the House of Com- 
| mons for its management. 

| Sir, I now proceed to a very irksome 
| portion of my duty—a portion, indeed, on 
| which nothing but absolute necessity would 
'ever have induced me to enter, but I 
}have no choice. My hon. Friend the 
| Member for Galway (Mr. Gregory), in his 
| able speech the other evening, occupied a 
| full half-hour or more with expressing the 
| very deliberate and definite opinion of a 
| gentleman whose name up to that time had 
not reached my ears, but that of course 
argued my obscurity and not his—I mean 
Mr. Mallet. There is no royal road, it is 
said, to learning; but if ever any gentle- 
man found a royal road to immortality, it is 
Mr. Mallet, whose individual views were 
made to form the almost entire substratum 
of my hon. Friend’s able speech, and a 
ground for rejecting the Reports of respon- 
sible and experienced officials and the care- 
fully-weighed conclusions of the Govern- 
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ment. The House was asked to set no 
account on the days and weeks the officers 
of the Government have spent in investiga- 
tion of the subject, but to accept in their 
stead the volunteer information afforded by 
Mr. Mallet. It was my duty therefore, 
after the House of Commons was required 
to come to a very important resolution on 
the eredit of Mr. Mallet, te make inquiries 
and obtain information respecting him. 
My hon. Friend said that he was a very 
eminent engineer, who, under Sir Charles 
Barry, drew up the plans of the Houses of 
Parliament. [Mr. Grecory: I did not 
say that. } hat is the statement as 
reported. [Mr. Gregory: It is incor- 
rectly reported. I said he drew up 
the working plans.] At least, then, I 
understand my hon. Friend to say that 
he is an eminent engineer and was en- 
gaged under Sir Charles Barry. That 
is enough for my purpose. Mr. Mallet, I 
have ascertained, is a very ingenious and 
clever gentleman. He is well known to 
the world at large by the production pf a 
work on earthquakes. Now, if the ques- 
tion concerned the destruction and not the 
construction of a public building, I, for 
one, should not hesitate to say that a gen- 
tleman who had profoundly considered the 
operation of earthquakes would be a good 
authority. Mr. Mallet is also known as 
the inventor of a certain great mortar, 
which may now be seen lying in the yard 
at Woolwich. I do not think it an indica- 
tion thut Mr. Mallet would be a safe guide 
for the House on the score of expense 
when I say that the ingenious mortar, 
after having been tried on three or four 
days, having required repair every day 
after trial, and having cost the country 
some £12,000, ended by lying in the yard 
at Woolwich. I do not ask the Committee 
to take any of this on my word. I invite 
the hon. Member for Galway to move for 
the production of the whole of the corre- 
spondence relating to the trial of this mor- 
tar. [‘* Question!’’] Well, surely this 
has to do with the question of Mr. Mallet’s 
experience. [Mr. Bernal Ossorne: It 
was Lord Palmerston’s mortar.] Well, I 
come now to the direct statement of my 
hon. Friend. That statement was that 
Mr. Mallett is an eminent engineer, who, 
under Sir Charles Barry, has been em- 
ployed in the erection of the Houses of 
Parliament. After hearing the speech of 
my hon. Friend I endeavoured to find out 
what I could of the biography of this gen- 
tleman. The hon. Baronet the Member 
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for Finsbury (Sir Morton Peto) said he did 
not know him. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bath said he did know him, and 
that he drew all the working plans of the 
Houses of Parliament. [Mr. Tire: Not 
exactly.] Then I withdraw the observa- 
tion. Naturally enough, the contractors 
in this case, who were used not very mildly, 
though as mildly as other people, by Mr. 
Mallet, have made some inquiries about 
him, and I hold in my hand two rather 
curious letters illustrative of the statement 
on which my hon. Friend rested his case. 
One is from Mr. Banks, well known as 
an eminent architect, and senior partner 
in the firm of Banks and Barry. He 
writes as follows :— 
“June 19. 

‘* My dear Sir,—In reply to your question as to 
Mr. Mallet’s connection with architectural or en- 
gineering works at the new Palace of Westmin- 
ster, I can most confidently assert that that gen- 
tleman was in no way, either directly or indirectly, 
ever engaged on those works, I can speak with 
confidence from the fact of having been in con- 
nection with the late Sir Charles Barry, as his 
chief assistant, from before the commencement of 
the building and for thirteen years of their pro- 
gress, and since that time having been in part- 
nership with his son. I have also found from Mr. 
Quarm, who was the chief clerk of the works for 
a number of years, and until the completion of 
the building, that Mr. Mallet was simply an oc- 
ceasional visitor for his own gratification, and for 
no other purpose. 

“T remain, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 
“ Rosert R, Banks. 
“ Charles Lucas, Esq.” 


That is the first part of my answer to the 
hon. Member for Galway. I know, how- 
ever, that the hon. Gentleman is very 
sceptical, and therefore I have another 
authority for him. Mr. Meeson writes as 
follows :— 


** In reply to yours, I have to say that my con- 
nection with the Palace of Westminster com- 
menced in 1844, when I was engaged by Sir C. 
Barry as his principal assistant, and from that 
time had intrusted to me the whole of the con- 
structional drawings and details of that building 
and the hinery, é&c., ted with it, until 
I was appointed engincer in charge of the Palace, 
that appointment terminating in 1856, and during 
all this time Mr. R. Mallet had no connection 
with the building. As you know, about April 
1861, I was applied to respecting the Interna- 
tional Exhibition building, when, at the request of 
the Commissioners, I undertook the consideration 
of, andthe making, the whole of the structural 
and detail drawings of that building from the 
foundations, superintending the execution thereof 
so far as was requisite ; and I have to assure you 
that the constructing the building strong and se- 
cure in every part was my most anxious endea- 
vour.” 
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has said that Mr. Mallet was of cxtraordi- 
nary eminence as an engineer. This is a 
matter of opinion, and far be it from me 
to question the judgment of such a well- 
known arbiter of taste in this House ; but 
it appears that Mr. Mallet was not em- 
ployed in connection with Sir Charles 
Barry in the erection of the palace in which 
we sit. This is really a very serious mat- 
ter in connection with the statement which 
the hon. Member for Galway admits him- 
self to have made. I can explain his mis- 
take in only one way. He says that Mr. 
Mallett was connected with Sir Charles 
Barry. It does appear that at one time 
Mr. Mallet had a partner named Mr. 
Frederick Barry, and I apprehend the 
hon. Member has fallen into the slight 
error of confounding Mr. Frederick Barry 
with Sir Charles Barry, and probably also 
Mr. Mallet with Mr. Meeson. At any 
rate, what I claim is that the authority of 
Mr. Mallet shall be wholly and absolutely 
withdrawn from this discussion. 

But I must go on to other matters. 1 
wish to explain to the Committee the mean- 
ing and intention of the Government in the 
submission to the consideration of hon. 
Members of certain estimates and figures 
prepared by Mr. Hunt. I have not one 
word to retract with respect to those figures. 
I believe that upon examination by com- 
petent and responsible persons they have 
been entirely confirmed. Nor have I a 
word to qualify with respect to the eminent 
position of Mr. Hunt in his business ; but 
I wish to explain to the Committee what I 
think has been seriously misunderstood. 
Not unnaturally, but inconveniently, it has 
been supposed that in placing these figures 
before the Committee it was the intention 
of the Government to announce that they 
had a formed and perfected plan for dealing 
with the Exhibition building, and that their 
desire was to secure the assent of the Com- 
mittee to that plan. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. You may perhaps 
ask what was our object. Our object was 
this. We were inviting you to purchase a 
building that had beenerected for temporary 
purposes as to great parts of it, but for 
permanent purposes as to some portions of 
it, and with respect to the whole of which, 
on account of its magnitude and the un- 
certainty of various elements embraced in 
the question, it was our absolute duty to 
endeavour to furnish hon. Members with 
some guide in such inquiries as they might 
make. We took the simplest course avail- 
able to us. We employed the most com- 
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petent man we knew to inquire what would 
be the sum necessary to bring the building 
to astate of substantial repair with a view 
to permanent uses, and the minimum of 
decoration for the purpose of completion, 
But we were not so foolish as to suppose 
that we could cover seventeen acres of 
ground in a fashion settled in a room at 
the Treasury by means of some hours’ 
conversation with a surveyor, however 
eminent he might be. The estimate of 
Mr. Hunt was simply intended to serve as 
a general guide to the minds of hon. Mem- 
bers on the question of expense. It was 
a perfectly trustworthy guide for the pur- 
pose to which it was addressed ; but we 
had not the presumption to suppose—it 
would have been an idle dream on our part 
to have supposed, recollecting how this 
building had been erected, the measures 
taken to obtain competition among archi- 
tects, the time that had elapsed, and the 
large funds that had been bestowed with 
the view of having the greatest talent em- 
ployed in itsconstruction—that these figures 
could be accepted as anything more than 
a basis of ascertaining for what sum the 
building, or different parts of it, might be 
brought to a state of completion sufficient 
for practical purposes. I am sure hon. Mem- 
bers will do me the favour and justice to 
understand that it would not have been in- 
genuous on our part if we had not pre- 
sented these figures. We were bound to 
present them, and to present them ina 
printed form, with a view to the fullest in- 
formation. 

Well, Sir, a Petition has been presented 
to this House by the Society of Architects 
against the adoption of this building. I 
shall not attempt to follow the allegations 
of that Petition, and mainly for this reason, 
that, as the Committee will observe before 
I have done, by far the greatest portion of 
them are beside the purpose of the Vote 
which I invite the Committee to give to- 
bight, even although the time might arrive 
when they would require to be taken into 
consideration. But I demur altogether to 
an opinion formed on a single visit by six 
or eight gentlemen, even if they were the 
heads of their profession, to inspect a vast 
building. I believe I am right in saying 
that that opinion was formed on a single 
visit. I do not wish to make any invidious 
comments, or to read out the names of the 
petitioners, but I must say the Petition is 
far from containing the names of the heads 
of the profession. I admit that Mr. 
Donaldson is a man of eminence as a 
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practical architect, and that Mr. Ferguson 
has written an ingenious book, and is a 
clever, excellent person: but I am not 
aware that the latter—I do not wish to 
speak of him with disparagement — has 
ever erected a public building as a practical 
architect. I shall not continue these com- 
ments, which are very painful whenever 
they assume a critical character ; but I 
may be permitted to observe that the Peti- 
tion of the Society of Architects was not 
founded upon any report from such men as 
Mr. Hardwick, Mr. Cockerell, Mr. Smirke, 
Messrs. Banks and Barry, and Mr. Scott. 
Although I have not thought it my duty to 
go about canvassing architects, 1 am in a 
position to say that these gentlemen, who 
are in the main—not alluding, of course, 
to any Member of this House—the heads 
of their profession, are not in any sense 
parties to this Petition. Indeed, 1 have 
in my possession letters, not sought for 
by me, from two of them—Mr. Smirke 
and Mr. Seott—referring to that which is, 
perhaps, one of the sorest parts of the 
whole case — namely, the exterior de- 
coration, and giving it as their deliberate 
opinion that the building is capable of 
being so embellished on the exterior surface 
as to be made a very handsome structure. 
After that manifestation of scepticism, and 
to show that I have not overstated the case, 
I may be permitted to refer to the letters 
themselves. Recollect, however, that I do 
not intend to indulge in any enthusiasm 
about the building. When I used the ex- 
pression “a very handsome building,”’ I 
used an expression meant to be general in 
its terms. Mr. Smirke writes, ‘* I am now 
prepared to say that the outside of the Ex- 
hibition building is quite susceptible of being 
made extremely ornamental.’’ These words 
go beyond the expression I used. Mr. 
Scott does not speak so strongly. [ Cries 
of **Read!”’] I am unwilling to trouble 
the House with long extracts, but the hon. 
Gentlemen who ery ** Read !”’ will see from 
the letter of Mr. Smirke that I have not 
overstated the case. I have no wish to 
enter into the question between cement 
and stone, brick and terracotta. No Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer pretends to taste ; 
he cannot have any ; and the last thing he 
could dream of would be to put himself in 
competition with those great lights and 
‘luminaries of whom we are so fortunate as 
to have many among us. But what I say 
is, that the exterior of the Exhibition build- 
ing is an exterior which, in the judgment 
of the two eminent architects I have named, 
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may be brought to a satisfactory condition 
and appearance. 

The next point to which I wish to call 
the attention of the Committee is the situa- 
tion of difficulty in which we shall be placed 
—and I greatly doubt whether what I have 
to say on this subject will excite the risible 
powers of hon. Members—the situation of 
difficulty in which we shall be placed if, 
having taken the important step of pur- 
chasing seventeen acres of land we should 
stop short, and say we will do nothing more, 
because that really is the proposal. [** No, 
no!’’] The proposal is that we are to do 
no more than that, but to trust to our rhe- 
torical powers and the powers of the law for 
the purpose of getting the ground clear, 
and then embarking in a sea of adventure 
for buildings. It is not for me to enter 
into the details of this part of the subject. 
It is not for me to put arms in the hands 
of those with whom we may have hostile 
relations. As a public officer, my desire 
is not to say one word which can in any 
ease be injurious to the public interests. 
But this I have to say—for it is only what 
is patent and manifest—that there is no 
obligation whatever of a written and specific 
character upon the contractors to remove 
the building within a given time, or to 
remove it at all. [**Oh!”] Of course, 
my hon, Friend is aware that there are 
obligations incumbent upon them by the 
general law, which give us, as the pos- 
sessors of the freehold, the right to go into 
a court of justice and question the pro- 
ceedings of the contractors as to the rate 
at which they are removing it—to eject 
them, perhaps, after all the resources of the 
law have been exhausted in opposing us ; 
and the remedy is this—and a pleasant 
remedy it is—to remove the building our- 
selves, being answerable to the contractors 
for the wisdom and propriety of our pro- 
ceedings. [‘* Oh, oh!’’] Well, if Iam 
wrong, there are many hon. and learned 
Members here who can contradict me, but 
I wish to assure the Committee that I am 
not speaking simply upon my own autho- 
rity on this point. I understand that we 
have the right to bring an action of eject- 
ment—that if we eject the contractors, we 
may enter, and having entered, may proceed 
to remove the building, but that we remove 
it subject to the obligation of making no 
unnecessary waste of the property, and of 
accounting to the contractors for the net 
proceeds. That is the remedy, and it will 
be no very summary operation. There are 
hen, Gentlemen present who know pretty 
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well at what time, by a series of hostile | said to have a real or practical existence. 


measures, we shall succeed in ejecting the 
contractors, in taking down and removing 
the building, and also in restoring the 
surface, which I am told is no part of the 
obligation of the contractors. But what is 
then to happen? Two years hence per- 
haps—whether that is a sanguine estimate 
or not I am not prepared to say—we should 
find ourselves in possession of a tabula rasa 
of about sixteen acres, with the exception 
of certain buildings which we have already 
bought, and to which I shall refer by-and- 
by. I want to know what would then take 
place. Weshould have to face a greater 
architectural question that this House 
has ever yet been able to face—namely, 
how to dispose of a site unprecedentedly 
large, what buildings to place upon it, what 
architects to employ, what styles to adopt. 
and last, but not least, what monies to 
vote for the purpose. [{Jronical cheers. 
I think I can interpret those cheers of the 
minority. The minority are entitled to 
cheer, but they should recollect that they 
cheer, not in opposition to me, but in op- 
position to a Vote come to by this House. 
But may I not fairly request even that 
minority to forego for a moment the plea- 
sure of gloating over their own forethought 
and wisdom, and endeavour by a strong 
effort of patriotism and self-sacrifice to 
place themselves in the position which the 
House of Commons has assumed, and 
which the Government has held all along ? 
I am not taunting this House, which has, 
I believe, done wisely, I am only seeking 
to point out the course that is best under the 
circumstances in which we stand, and which 
involve the possession of a site of sixteen 
acres at South Kensington. In my opinion, 
nothing could be more embarrassing than 
the position which the Government and 
Parliament will occupy when, at the end 
of those years which must elapse before 
we attain to the blessing of a clear stage 
and no favour at South Kensington, we set 
ourselves to consider what plans should be 
adopted for covering this vast site; and 
when, during all the delay that must take 
place, we have to encounter the just 
and even indignant claims of inventors 
calling for a Patent Museum ; and to 
deal also with a growing inconvenience, 
almost amounting to a scandal, of the 
present state of the British Museum ; 
while likewise the pictures of the National 
Portrait Gallery must remain so buried in 
an obscure house in George Street that for 
the nation at large that gallery cannot be 
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That is one of the alternatives before ua if 
we refuse this Vote ; and I have, I think, 
in some respects under-stated its disad- 
vantages. 

But I have still two other questions to 
deal with; and I shall be obliged to the 
hon. Member for Liskeard, or other hon. 
Gentlemen, should I seem to speak am- 
biguously, if they will give me an oppor- 
tunity of making plainer what I have to 
say ; for the wisdom of our proceedings 
to-night will depend upon whether the 
Committee has a right comprehension of 
that which we have to lay before them. 
An impression appears to have existed that 
we intend to offer the contractors an extra- 
vagant price for the building. I wish to 
tell the Committee exactly what has taken 
place in regard to this point. Assuming 
that we have purchased the site, and that 
we want to have buildings upon it, what is 
the principle on which we should negotiate 
for a structure like the one now standing 
there? I am entitled to say, that after 
the purchase of a site of seventeen acres, 
it will be requisite that there shall be 
buildings upon some part of it. We (the 
Government) think that either the building 
already there, or certain parts of it, are 
well suited for public purposes. We go 
to the contractors and wish to deal with 
them. There is immense advantage in 
adapting buildings already on the spot, if 
suitable, instead of destroying the old and 
erecting new ones. If that advantage 
exists, we ought to consent to some division 
of it between both the parties. That is 
the principle on whieh every man of busi- 
ness conducts his private affairs, and that 
is the principle on which we have thought 
it best, in common fairness, to proceed. 
We therefore first resorted to the best 
means of ascertaining what is the net 
removable value of the existing building. 
That term is well known to all Gentlemen 
conversant with such matters. It means, 
I apprehend, what the parties can make of 
the materials of the building after they 
have paid the expense of removing them 
from the site. But, as we do not intend 
to remove the buildings, but propose to 
make great use of some of them as 
they stand, and as, at any rate, the 
materials of the buildings are on the spot 
already, it is obvious that they are worth 
a great deal more to us than they would 
be to a person who seeks only their re- 
movable value. We therefore determined 
to give a fair premium to the contract- 
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ors upon the net removable value. The 
Committee shall know everything which 
took place. The first price announced 
by the contractors as the minimum was 
£120,000, and we were informed that 
we might take the building at that price 
or leave it to them. I am not com- 
plaining that the contractors made any 
extravagant demand. It must be recol- 
lected that the sum they received for the 
building was £230,000, and that the cost 
of it as estimated was £350,000 ; and as 
estimated by Mr. Fowler, when reduced toa 
minimum, was somewhere about £300,000. 
Far be it from me to say a word against 
the contractors. They are, I believe, gen- 
tlemen of the highest character and posi- 
tion ; but that was their demand. We re- 
fused that demand. They took some time 
to consider, and then announeed £100,000 
as the absolute ultimatum they would offer 
to us. We, of course, refused that pro- 
position. Subsequently Messrs. Kelk & 
Lucas made a communication to the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Sir Morton Peto), 
whose reputation does not, I think, require 
any vindication or description from me ; 
but as there are often communications in 
trade which do not appear, I may say that 
I believe my hon. Friend to be as devoid 
of any shade or shadow of connection with 
Messrs. Kelk & Lucas, in reference to 
this building, as any Gentleman who sits 
in this House. My hon. Friend wrote to 
inform me that he was in a condition to 
negotiate with me on their behalf, and it 
was agreed that the first thing I ought 
to do was to ascertain from some party 
friendly to the Government the net re- 
movable value. Mr. Hunt was employed, 
and desired to devote his time without 
reserve to ascertain the net removable 
value, which is a matter always liable to 
variation, but to variations lying within a 
certain margin. He went to work, and 
spent some weeks in the careful examina- 
tion of this question, which other gentle- 
men have been able to dispose of in what is 
ealled a cursory view. Mr. Hunt reported 
to me that the removable value of the 
buildings, assuming that the contractors 
were compelled to remove them in six 
months, and to make forced sales of the 
materials, would be £48,000. I asked 
Mr. Hunt this question, ‘‘ Can you guaran- 
tee to me that if we say we are dissatisfied 
with what has been offered to us, and if we 
claim to go before an impartially-chosen 
umpire, that that umpire will give us a 
sum either below £48,000 or a sum not 
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materially above that amount?’’ Mr. 
Hunt’s answer on the moment was, “I 
can give no such assurance.’’ Therefore 
it would have been foolish for us to propose 
any such sum. Mr. Hunt’s estimate of 
the removable value was likewise taken 
upon conditions which do not exist. His 
calculation assumed that the contractors 
were bound to pulldown the buildings post- 
haste, and sell the materials to whoever 
might first offer. 

I hope I have shown the Committee that 
the contractors are not under obligations 
to remove the building within a given time. 
[** No, no!” | Iam sorry that I have not 
so conveyed myself ; for though the matter 
is rather complicated, such is actually the 
fact. The Commissioners of 1851, who 
are the owners of the ground, are not in 
direct relations with the contractors. The 
Commissioners of 1851 have an arrange- 
ment with the Commissioners of 1862, 
which might be considered to be a contract 
of removal, but I am advised that it is not 
a contract now available ; and even if it 
were, the Commissioners of 1862 have no 
contract whatever with the contractors as 
regards the time within which they are bound 
to remove the building. [ aughter.| I am 
sorry this excites the mirth of hon. Gentle- 
men, but 1 am endeavouring to give a dry 
statement of the facts ; there is no rhetoric, 
no figure of speech when [ say that no en- 
gagement has been entered into by the 
contractors for the removal of this building. 
The question which was asked, I think, 
by some of the public journals—why do not 
the Government produce the contract ?—is 
answered by the fact that we have no con- 
tract to produce. Mr. Haunt having made 
the report which I have stated as to the 
net removable value, it became evident that 
the naked figures stated by him must be 
considerably extended if we meant to have 
the building at all. I ventured to ask that 
gentleman, ‘* Having discharged your offi- 
cial duty, Mr. Hunt, I wish now to know 
from you, as an individual conversant with 
transactions of this kind, what would be a 
fair price between man and man. I have 
no wish to bind you by your answer, 
neither ought we to be bound by it, but I 
wish to know what you would think a fair 
offer for us to make to the contractors.” 
He said, ** If you want to have the build- 
ing, I think you should offer from £90,000 
to £100,000.”" I said, “‘ We can’t do 
that ; I think the Government may ven- 
ture to go toa sum of £80,000, but we 
will not go a shilling further.” That state- 
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ment, of course, became known, and my 
hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury— 
no mean judge of the value of materials 
—communicated with Messrs. Kelk and 
Lneas, and that hon. Member has recorded 
his opinion, that taking their own time in 
the disposal of the materials, Messrs. Kelk 
and Lucas could from other sources have 
realized a larger sum. It is remarkable 
how closely the estimate of Mr. Hunt is 
corroborated by that of Mr. Fowler. It is 
not necessary that I should acquaint the 
House with the character and position of a 
gentleman, who, if not the very first, is 
certainly one of the very first engineers of 
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the age, and has lately executed a work in | 
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see it. [Mr. Conincnam: It is closed 
five days in the week, I think.) The 
Gallery is at present contained in a house 
in Great George-Street, where you could 
not have ten persons in any one of the 
rooms at a time—if they were Indies, not 
\five. A National Portrait Galiery, there- 
| fore, is wanting, if we speak of art asa 
great public interest, as I, for one, believe 
it to be. Another urgent want is a Patent 
Museum. The Commissioners of Patents, 
who are the great authorities on this sub- 
ject, have been pressing the Treasury ; and 
I wish to apprise the public, that unless 
measures are taken rapidly at Kensington, 
a sum of £200,000 must be spent in build- 


the metropolis of infinite value to the in- 
habitants, and sufficient to give him a| arises from the state of the Natural His- 
secure immortality in his profession. Mr. | tory collection at the British Museum ; 
Fowler valued the buildings, if the con- | and that, I believe, is admitted to be urgent. 
tractors had only nine months to remove |I appeal to my noble Friend below the 
them, at £50,000; if eighteen months | gangway (Lord Elcho), whom I see assum- 
were allowed, at £60,000; and if addi-|ing the most hostile and severe aspect 
tional time were at their disposal, at be-| of which he is capable, what means 
tween £60,000 and £70,000. But he| have we of satisfying, within any mea- 
stated, that in order to secure the advan-| sured or definite time, those three urgent 
tage of retaining them, we ought to give | public wants, except by a portion of that 
some moderate premium. The limit of the| site at Kensington. We desire to satisfy 
purchase-money, including that premium, | those wants. We desirc, at the same time, 
we have fixed at £80,000 ; and the hon. | to meet the wishes—I will even say the 
Member for Finsbury, an impartial judge, | prejudices—of the House of Commons ; 
who was himself connected with the Ex- | and to bow, as far as we can do so consis- 
hibition of 1851, and has a public part to | tently with what we feel to be our duty, to 
play in the country, declares that to be the | the views entertained by hon. Members— 


ing @ Museum elsewhere. The third want 








actual value. 


| not criticising those views too closely, but 


I now approach the last portion of the | feeling confident that a little time will 


statement with which it is necessary that | 


I should trouble the Committee, and I ask 
the patience of hon. Members while I make 
it. Ido not seruple to say, that in my 
opinion, it is the duty of the executive 
Government in dealing with a question of 
the acquisition of a great mass of public 
property, to have the utmost regard, not 
only to the approved conviction of the 
House of Commons, but even to the pre- 
possessions in which they may not entirely 
share. We have considered how far it is 
possible for us to meet the views enter- 
tained on this question. This is our posi- 
tion. We have got to provide for three 
urgent public wants. The first of these is 
a National Portrait Gallery. [ Laughter. | 
I never said that the want of a National 
Portrait Gallery was one on which the 
existence of the State depends; but the 
National Portrait Gallery at this moment 
is a discredit, and not a credit to the coun- 
try. If you have got a National Portrait 
Gallery, persons ought to be able to go and 
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soften down any opinions adverse to the 
building which may now be entertained. I 
hope that is not an unfair basis on which to 
rest the proposal I have to make. We have 
considered in what way those urgent public 
wants can best be satisfied, and I hold in 
my hand the means [a coloured ground 
plan of the building on a large scale] of 
rendering intelligible to every Member of 
the Committee the mode in which we pro- 
pose to proceed. Public opinion is adverse 
to the total destruction of the picture gal- 
leries. [Cries of ‘* Hear, hear!’ and 
“No, no!”’] Well, they have at least ob- 
tained a considerable amount of approval 
and admiration ; and our proposal, I admit, 
involves the maintenance of those galleries. 
We do not ask you to come to any conclu- 
sion as to the exterior; it is not in the 
slightest degree necessary to touch that at 
present. We propose that it, along with 
some other questions, should stand over for 
your free discussion upon the Misccllaneous 
Estimates in Committee of Supply. We 
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ask you to give us the authority necessary 
to meet the wants I have described. The 
ground floor of these galleries would afford 
not a superfluous, nor, for a long time, a 
very ample accommodation as a museum 
for patents, but the accommodation for that 
purpose would be princely and magnificent 
compared with what now exists, and ample 
breathing time would thus be given for con- 
sidering other questions involved. The first 
thing we seek is liberty to deal with the 
interior of the building, defined by the walls 
marked black on this plan, with the simple 
appendage of the staircase. The other re- 
quest has relation to the northern part of 
the building ; and here it is necessary that 
I should give explanations which we pur- 
posely withheld the other day in order not to 
lengthen the discussion. In the £120,000 
which we have given for the seventeen 
acres of land, there is included a set of 
buildings looking towards the Horticultural 
Gardens, and forming a very large portion 
of the northern front of the structure. The 
cost price of that portion may be taken at 
£30,000; no inconsiderable addition to 
the property we have acquired at a very 
moderate rate. Now, speaking with a hu- 
mility I ean hardly describe, I have under- 
stood that this facade is considered to be 
unobjectionable. [‘* Oh, oh !”’| Hon. Gen- 
tlemen say “ Oh!’ Well, I frankly own 
that I believe what I have ventured to sub- 
mit is an opinion shared by many. At any 
rate, you cannot deny that it is of a totally 
different character from other exterior por- 
tions of the building to which objection is 
taken. It is connected entirely with the 
Horticultural Gardens. We propose to pre- 
serve that facade. We ask leave not to 
deal with the exterior building at all, but 
to deal with the galleries for the purpose 
of picture and the patent museum, and so 
much of the three or nearly three acres ad- 
jacent to the Horticultural Gardens, but 
not touching any portion of the eastern 
fabric, and only taking the preliminary 
measures to deal with what may be requi- 
site for the purposes of the British Museum. 
The exterior of the building will remain as 
it is pending the declaration of the pleasure 
of Parliament, and it will be for you to 
consider what Government, what Commit- 
tee, or what Commission—if you are very 
fond of Committees and Commissions, and 
very sanguine of the results they have yet 
attained—you will be left perfectly free as 
to what measures you may afterwards take. 
{Lord Rosert Ceciz: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman begin by buying?] Oh, yes. I 
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said I rose to propose a Vote of £80,000 
and £25,000 for preliminary adaptations. 
[ am now speaking of what is to be dis- 
tinctly understood. There is no written 
contract on the subject. But we take no 
diseretion as to any question affecting the 
exterior of the building. We propose to 
proceed on the presumption that the gal- 
leries are to be preserved, and the northern 
facade, towards the Horticultural Gardens, 
is in some manner or another to be pre- 
served, subject to future consideration, and 
that we may proceed with the 2} acres in 
immediate juxtaposition with it for the 
purposes of the British Museum. The effect 
of that will be that we give over to the 
future the domes ; we give over to the fu- 
ture 12} acres of ground. We ask authority 
to proceed on 4} acres of ground. You will 
perhaps say that we stated that the imme- 
diate wants of the public amounted to about 
eight acres. That is quite true; but when 
I now speak of what is immediate, I speak 
of what will last perfectly well for two or 
three years, while further questions may 
be adjourned. I need not refer again to 
those general statements that were made 
either by my noble Friend or myself on a 
former night, because those were state- 
ments that we thought ourselves bound in 
fairness to submit with regard to the dis- 
posal and completion of the building as a 
whole. We could not enter into details as 
to the building when we were dealing with 
the ground, and you will now understand 
within what limits we ask you to give us 
possession with regard to the building. 
With regard to the finances I will state 
them with perfect precision, or something 
approaching to it, by means of the pro- 
posal I have formed. The fabulous story 
of water accumulating under the building 
is ludicrously the reverse of truth. I be- 
lieve there is some pool of water under this 
House, but under that building there is 
one of the driest surfaces, I believe, in 
London. As to the permanence of the 
galleries, I need not dwell upon that sub- 
ject, after the report, not only of Mr. Hunt, 
but of Mr. Fowler. I make a debtor and 
creditor account. We have to pay £120,000 
for the land, and for buildings on a portion 
of it, which cost £30,000. We have to 
pay the contractors £80,000. I have en- 
deavoured to ascertain what would be the 
cost of adapting the buildings to the pur- 
poses I have described. That cost would 
be £90,000. The total I ask your ap- 
proval to contemplate paying is £290,000. 
You must look to the alternative of having 
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a tabula rasa with seventeen aeres, on 
which to provide buildings for the British 
Museum. You have got an estimate of 
that building. The cost of building for 
three acres would be £240,000, or nearly 
the whole sum lask. What are we to re- 
ceive for this ? Weare to receive land worth 
£250,000. That is a low estimate of the 
market value. [Mr. Aveusrus Suita: For 
science and art.] I am speaking of the 
market value of the land, and we must give 
the market value of the land even if we 
want it for science and art. In addition 
to the land we receive buildings that have 
cost £30,000 and are well adapted to their 
use. You receive the picture galleries ; 
and, according to the estimates of Messrs. 
Fowler and Hunt, the cost of raising these 
such as they are now would be, one says, 
£80,000, and the other £90,000. I take 
the lower estimate of £80,000—that is, at 
the rate of 4d. per cubic foot. The cost of 
the British Museum estimate would be 1s. 

er cubie foot. In Jand, therefore, we 
get £250,000 ; in the commissioners’ 
buildings, £30,000; in the picture gal- 
leries, £80,000 ; and besides all this there 
is the value of the old material, which is 
very considerable. It is within my know- 
ledge that Messrs. Kelk and Lucas paid 
£76,000 for the ironwork alone. That is 
the state of the case. According to an- 
other view of it we pay £290,000. For 
that we receive 43 acres or between that 
and five aeres covered with good and sub- 
stantial public buildings. We get 124 
acres more of site and the removable value 
of the rest of the building. I have endea- 
voured to redeem the pledge I gave. We 
ask you to maintain the southern galleries ; 
we ask power to deal with the northern 
interior ; we beg you to reflect on the 
position in which you will be placed if 
you decline to accept this plan, and we 
confidently recommend it as one which, if 
judiciously worked through, will not be dis- 
creditable to the national taste, will be 
highly useful for important public objects, 
and enable you to avoid what otherwise 
cannot be helped—long delay, infinite vex- 
ation, boundless dispute, much public dis- 
credit, and a vast expenditure of public 
money, not less than twice, it may be three 
or four times, the very moderate sum we 
now ask—a Vote of £105,000. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he wished to ask 
what would be the annual cost of main- 
taining the building ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tun EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was printed in the papers. 
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An offer had been made which would be 
found in the printed papers to keep the 
building in reasonable repair, without per- 
manent works, for three years for £2,000 
paid down and £1,500 per annum. That 
would be about £2,200 a year. 

‘Mr. CONINGHAM said, he also wish- 
ed to ask, whether it was true that Professor 
Owen had given an opinion that the build- 
ing was not adapted for the purposes of his 
department ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or trae EXCHE- 
QUER: I have had many communications 
with Professor Owen, and think myself 
justified in saying that he warmly approves 
the interior part towards the north, where 
we propose to place him, and considers it 
most admirably adapted for his purposes. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he rose, pursuant 
to notice, to move the rejection of the 
Vote for the purchase of the building. 
He was not surprised that his noble Friend 
(Lord Robert Cecil) had asked, across the 
floor of the House, whether the Govern- 
ment intended to purchase the whole of 
the building, or only a part of it, for so 
many changes had been made in the Vote 
that he was about to ask the same ques- 
tion; and it had become necessary to 
know how the matter really stood. It 
appeared that the Government intended to 
purehase the whole of the building, and 
they asked for £80,000 for that purpose. 
Their object, as he gathered it, was to 
keep up the picture galleries, and that 
part of the building in the rear, towards 
the Horticultural Gardens. In military 
phrase the Government had ‘ changed 
their front,’’ and he only wished they 
could as easily change the front of a 

e 
should in limine object to take the advice 
of his right hon. Friend, and to sweep 
out of consideration the estimate of Mr. 
Hunt, and his report on the state of the 
building. He would ask the Committee 
to reject the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, which, whether it went to the 
purchase of the part or whole of the 
building, was equally opposed to sound 
sense, sound economy, and he would 
venture to add, though with some diffi- 
dence, after what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman, good taste. Al- 
though he opposed the Vote, he wished 
it to be understood that he was ready to 
consider any well-digested scheme for the 
promotion of science and art. What in- 
fluenced himself and others in voting the 
money for the purchase of the land was 
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the consideration, that when land near 
the British Museum was worth £50,000 
an acre, while that at Kensington was 
to be had for £5,000, it would be folly 
to refuse so good a bargain. But the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had given a very different colour- 
ing even to that Vote for the purchase 
of the land; for, anxious as he might 
be to promote science and art, and con- 
vinced, too, of the necessity for the 
acquisition of land, he should consider 
land at even £5,000 an acre dear, if part 
of the title of the land was the obliga- 
tion to purchase this building, or else to 
run the chance of an action from the 
contractors. If the Commissioners had 
so mismanaged their affairs as to have 
no contract on this point with them, 
could any one doubt that public opinion, 
if not the common law, would force the 
contractors to clear the building away ? 
He, for one, had little doubt of it. Any 
gentleman acquainted with the British 
Museum must admit that land must be 
acquired for its increasing collections. 
Admitting, however, the necessity for 
finding room for the collection, it did not 
at all follow, that if the Committee pur- 
chased the land, it ought to purchase 
this building. On what ground was the 
Committee recommended to purchase the 
building ? Was it for its beauty? The 
only way in which it could be made, if 
not beautiful and pleasing, at least less 
objectionable to the eye, was by the use 
of the trowel and the cement so liberally 
applied by the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government. As to ita fitness, it 
must be recollected that it was to be 
turned to purposes for which it was not 
originally designed. As to its solidity, 
the House had the Report of surveyors, 
from which it appeared that the building 
required to be renewed from the skylights 
to the floor, and even lower, because 
twelve inches of concrete were required 
below the floor. His hon. Friend (Mr. 
Gregory), who said that rubbish was dear 
at any price, had been censured for 
quoting Mr. Mallet as an authority. As 
the right hon. Gentleman took exception 
to the opinion of Mr. Mallet, he (Lord 
Eleho) had thought it his duty to obtain 
the opinions of some well-known practical 
man, possessing the confidence of the 
Government, as to the state and condi- 
tion of the building. His Report stated 
that the gallery for pictures was a sub- 
stantial structure; that the roof, how- 
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ever (let the Committee mark the ‘* how- 
ever ”’), required to be repaired, skylights 
to be replaced by others of a stronger 
character; that new floor boards were 
wanted ; and the whole to be made fire- 
proof. The remainder of the building 
was stated to be ‘‘ partly permanent, and 
partly temporary.” The iron work, as a 
whole, must be adjusted and modified. 
The timbers of roofs and skylights (nave 
and transepts excepted) must be re- 
moved. The whole roof (not excepting 
the nave and transepts) to be recovered 
with slate, marine metal, and new sky- 
lights. The gutters to be lined with 
lead ; the skylights, frames, ridges, &c., 
covered with lead ; the floors of galleries 
to be removed, and substantial floors sub- 
stituted. The whole of the ground floor 
to be removed and renewed, a bed of con- 
erete twelve inches thick being previous- 
ly laid over the whole site. The ceiling 
and walls to be plastered, the drainage re- 
paired. As tothe domes, brick piers must 
be built, and arches and vaults made, and 
the domes would require thick glass lights. 
The warming and ventilation must also be 
provided for. The Report, added that there 
were other matters of a minor description 
not included in the above. If the Com- 
mittee had followed that Report, they must 
have perceived that, practically, nearly the 
whole of the building must either be re- 
newed or strengthened. Who was the 
gentleman who made the Report? It was 
the Government surveyor, Mr. Hunt, and 
the Report had been laid on the table. It 
was not for him to give an opinion on such 
a Report, but it might at least be placed 
by the side of that of Mr. Mallet. When, 
however, his righthon. Friend criticised the 
mortar of Mr. Mallet, he was probably not 
aware that the mortar to which he referred 
was designed by the Prime Minister him- 
self. He did not know who made the 
working drawings, but at any rate the gun 
itself was made by Mr. Mallet according 
to the design of the Prime Minister ; and 
if the right hon. Gentleman went to Wool- 
wich, he would find that it went promiseu- 
ously by the name of the ‘ Palmerston ”’ 
or monster mortar. The Report of Mr. 
Mallet, however, was not so condemnatory 
of the building as that of the Government 
Surveyor, Mr. Hunt. He would not offer 
any opinion of his own upon the matter ; 
he preferred to take the opinion of those 
gentlemen who drew up the Petition of the 
Institute of British Architects which he had 
presented that evening. His right hon. 
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Friend, knowing that that Petition was an 
awkward thing, had endeavoured to turn 
its lank, just as he had endeavoured to 
turn the flank of the House of Commons. 
[The CHancettor of the Excnequer: I 
did not speak of the Institute of British 
Architects. I spoke of the gentlemen who 
only visited the building once.] But the 
gentlemen who visited the building were a 
body of fifteen, appointed specially by the 
Institute for the purpose of visiting it ; and 
if they only paid the building one visit, 
that was the most fatal argument against 
it, for so plain were its defects that pro- 
fessional men of skill and intelligence did 
not consider more than one visit necessary 
for the formation of an opinion. The In- 
stitute of British Architects had been 
formed about twenty-five years ago, in the 
reign of William IV. ; its patroness was 
Hier Majesty, the late President was the 
hon. Member for Bath (Mr. Tite), and its 
present President was Professor Donaldson, 
the private architect of the Prime Minister. 
Ile wished, in passing, to call particular 
attention to the fact that Professor Donald- 
son had never been consulted, and that 
Mr. Pennethorne, the architect of the Go- 
vernment, had never had his opinion asked 
upon the question. The Vice Presidents of 
the Institute were Mr. Ashpitel, Mr. Owen 
Jones, and Mr. Gilbert Scott, and on its 
council were Mr. Barry, Mr. Burges, Mr. 
Fergusson, and many other distinguished 
men. With few exceptions, therefore, the 
Institute embraced every man of eminence 
in the profession throughout the United 
Kingdom, and their opinion ought to have 
some weight with the House. Having ap- 
pointed a Committee to visit the building, 
that Committee drew up a Report, which 
was submitted to a full meeting of the 
Institute—to two full meetings. Mr. Barry 
did not attend, but Mr. Owen Jones did, 
and he attempted to raise an opposition to 
the Report ; but finding himself in a mino- 
rity of one, he gave up the attempt. The 
Report, therefore, did represent the opinion 
of the intelligent mass of the architects of 
England. As regards structural consider- 
ations the Report said— 

** A scheme of reinstatement so comprehensive, 
on any considerable scale, has probably never been 
ea ayes before in Europe ; in other words, we 

now of no project that has ever been brought 


under discussion for the so-called conversion into 
a permanent public building of an edifice thus 


acknowledged [by the very proposal of Mr. Hunt} | 


to be so unsubstantial andincomplete. Although 
this of itself is sufficient to excite grave anxiety 
in the minds of every one experienced in building, 
we have nevertheless deemed it proper to examine 


Lord Elcho 
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the details of the proposal in order, and to note 
briefly our impressions regarding the more pro- 
minent considerations involved. As to the picture 
galleries, we feel bound to express the opinion 
that the mode proposed of forming a fire-proof 
floor is impracticable ; and that the question of 
constituting the under story and roof fire-proof 
ought not to have been overlooked. Moreover, 
if valuable paintings are to be placed mee ane 
in these galleries, we should consid 'y 
to resort to still further precautions Ao their pre. 
servation from damp and dust. The allusion in- 
cidentally made to a required adjustment and mo- 
dification of the iron columns, girders, and trusses, 
appears to us to cover a much more serious neces- 
sity for rectification than is implied. When it is 
proposed to line with lead the iron gutters of the 
roof, it becomes necessary to inquire particularly 
what can be the purpose of so unusual a measure ; 
and to point to the well-known fact that the use 
of the two metals in such conjunction as would 
seem to be implied must result in a rapidly-de- 
structive galvanic action.” 





The use of the two metals lead and iron in 
combination, in the Armstrong shell for 
example, was found in the course of time to 
result in this, that it corroded into dust. 
His right hon. Friend had withdrawn the 
domes from the discussion ; but they were 
to stand, and sooner or later something 
must be done with them. On that subject 
the Report said— 


“So far as the project for the brick domes is 
intelligible to us, we feel bound to express the 
most emphatic disapproval of it. To encrust the 
iron skeleton of the present structure with brick- 
work is an idea which we could not seriously dis- 
cuss ; and we would content ourselves with sug- 
gesting that whether the iron is to support the 
brick, or the brick the iron, or whether there is to 
be a mutual dependence or independ , the pro- 
bability is that so heterogeneous a structural com- 
bination would in a few years become utterly dis- 
organized.” 


Now, as tothe financial point, what did the 
Institute say— 


“With regard to the financial question, we are 
of opinion that it has been put forward upon 
singularly fallacious ground. The idea which 
seems to have been communicated to the Govern- 
ment is this, that by purchasing for £80,000 a 
temporary structure which cost £310,000, but 
which has served its purpose and become much 
dilapidated, and by expending upon it £284,000 
in structural rectification and repair, the nation 
is to obtain for the total of £364,000 a building 
which shall be substantially permanent, and worth 
very much more than the price paid for it. We 
consider this to be on the face of it impossible. 
And if allowance be made for uncertainty of ap- 
propriation, for peculiar difficulty of conversion 
and waste of space, for the unestimated future 
expense of adaptation and fitting up, for the dis- 
puted estimate of the present cost of reparation, 
and more than all for the necessities of repair, 
which must become an annual charge in the case 
of such a structure, it seems to be plain beyond 
all need of argument that no prudent or respon- 
sible adviser could countenance an investment 
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which shows a margin so large in probable loss 
and so small in possible profit.” 

Did any one ever purchase an old tumble- 
down house at £80, to spend £280 in re- 
pairs, not to beautify it, but to make it 
water-tight and habitable. Would any 
hon. Member do it? Would the right 
hon. Gentleman himself do such a thing ? 
And if the house were said to be worth 
more than £80, would not the transaction 
be all the more suspicious as an investment ? 
Well, but if the right hon. Gentleman 
would not do any such thing in the case of 
a house which might be bought for £80, 
with what face could he ask Parliament to 
do so in a case where there was this mark- 
ed difference, that the sum to be paid was 
to be multiplied by thousands, and eventu- 
ally, after all the outlay, they would fail to 
make the building permanent? He ven- 
tured to say that the picture galleries form- 
ed just that portion of the building which 
the public really did not want. They had 
had a distinct assurance from the Prime 
Minister that the national collection of 
pictures was not to be transferred to those 
galleries ; but they had been told that the 
galleries were fit for the collection of his- 
toric portraits. He held in his hand a 
ground plan of the galleries, and he found 
that the length was 1,152 feet. Now any 
one who had visited the National Portrait 
Gallery would be able to conceive the 
amount of space which that collection would 
occupy in the galleries. He could not help 
thinking that there was something more 
behind. Captain Fowke was not only an 
architect, but a military man, and he fancied 
that that gallant gentleman had been teach- 
ing his right hon. Friend all kinds of ma- 
neuvres; but when a battery was masked, 
it was of great importance not to unmask 
it toosoon. Now, he thought that his right 
hon. Friend had unmasked his battery too 
soon in trying to get these galleries. It 
would be in the recollection of the Com- 
mittee that some timeago he made a Motion, 
which was agreed to, for the issue of a Com- 
mission with the object of ascertaining, be- 
fore anything was done in reference to the 
transfer of the national collection of pictures 
to Kensington Gore, whether such a trans- 
fer was desirable or not. It was felt that 
Kensington Gore never took St. Stephen’s 
into its confidence, and that plans were 
constantly matured at the former place of 
which hon. Members heard nothing till 
they were suddenly thrown upon the table 
of the House. That Commission reported 
that it was not desirable to remove those 
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He 
believed that Report was endorsed by pub- 
lie opinion, and that the House of Com- 
mons would not be brought to sanction the 


‘removal of the national collection of pic- 


tures to Brompton. However, he could 
not help thinking that some idea of their 
removal was entertained by the Government, 
when it was said that the galleries in the 
Great Exhibition building were wanted for 
the collection of portraits. This should 
not be the case, for there was no natural 
connection between portraits and patents, 
birds and beasts. The natural connection 
of the portrait gallery was with the national 
collection of pictures, and it would be en- 
tirely inconsistent to remove the portrait 
gallery to Kensington. One of two things 
was perfectly clear — either the Govern- 
ment must contend that the whole of the 
large picture galleries of the Exhibition 
building were wanted for the national collec- 
tion of portraits—and that was absurd ; 
or, to use a common expression, the whole 
thing was a “ plant,’’ and it was desired 
to carry the national collection of pictures 
there. It was desirable that the House 
of Commons should not look entirely at 
this question in a utilitarian point of view, 
and maintain a structure condemned by pub- 
lic opinion. He never recollected any subject 
in respect to which such a strange unani- 
mity on the part of the press had prevail- 
ed as on the defects of the building. There 
were scarcely two opinions as to its ugli- 
ness or beauty. The only persons either 
in or out of the House who were advocates 
for the Exhibition building were the Prime 
Minister; and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and The Times was theonly newspaper 
which had expressed an opinion in its fa- 
vour. He begged to read the following 
extract from the Spectator newspaper :— 
** Let us not have the shrine of art set up in 
the Temple of Ugliness. The —y stands con- 
demned by the taste of cultivated Europe, and, 
first of all, as the essential preliminary to any fur- 
ther votes, should cease to encumber the soil, No 
patching, or stucco, or domes, or frescoes, or pil- 
lars, or gates of filagree iron can ever make the 
present building fit for anything but an Interna- 
tional Dog Show, or a range of cavalry stables. 
Clear the ground for an edifice worthy of its end, 
and insist that if they are to spend millions on 
arts, Government shall acknowledge that architec- 
ture is one of them.” 
The Institute of British Architects declared, 
among other things, that ‘‘ the building is 
@ grave discredit to the artistic reputation 
of England,” and in the strongest language 
deprecated the proposal to cover the walls 
with surface ornament, and cloak the domes 
E 
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with a doubtful solidity. Although he did 


not venture an opinion upon the building 
itself, there was a principle involved in 
what had been proposed to which he wish- 
ed to call the attention of the Committee, 
and that was the sham decoration which 
was proposed under the sanction of Govern- 
ment and the Department of Science and 
Art. He objected to the application of 
stucco decoration because it was a sham. 
The Prime Minister had been eloquent in 
favour of stucco. He held in his hand an 
extract taken from the Lamp of Truth, 
and written by an English writer who had 
the happy knack of expressing himself in 
happy language. Mr. Ruskin, the writer 
to whom he alluded, said— 

“We may not be able to command good, or 
beautiful, or inventive architecture, but we can 
command an honest architecture. The meagre- 
ness of poverty may be pardoned, the sternness of 
utility respected ; but what is there but scorn for 
the meanness of deception ? ‘To cover brick with 
cement, and to divide this cement with joints that 
it may look like stone is to tell a falsehood. Yet, 
exactly as a woman of feeling would not wear false 
jewels, so would a builder of honour disdain false 
ornaments. You use that which pretends to a 
worth which it has not—which pretends to have 
cost, and to be what it did not and is not. It is 
an imposition, a vulgarity, an impertinence, and a 
sin. Down with it to the ground, grind it to 
powder, leave its ragged face upon the wall 
rather. You have not paid for it; you have no 
business with it; you do not want it. Nobody 
wants ornaments in this world; but everybody 
wants integrity. All the fair devices that ever 
were fancied are not worth a lie. Leave your 
walls as bare as a planed board, or build them of 
baked mud and chopped straw, if need be, but 
do not rough-cast them with falsehood.” 

Mr. Ruskin referred to women wearing false 
jewels ; but the process to be applied to 
the building was the process which Madame 
Rachel applied to women’s faces. Madame 


Rachel covered the face with a preparation | 


which made it beautiful for a time or as 
she professed for ever. The Prime Minis- 
ter was the Madame Rachel to the Exhibi- 
tion building ; but there was this remark- 
able difference between the process of Ma- 
dame Rachel and the process of the Go- 
vernment, that the former cost only £1,000 
—at least, he believed so, though he never 
had a bill of hers to pay—and lasted, as 
she said, for ever ; but the process of the 
Government would cost £45,000, and cer- 
tainly could not be expected to last for 
ever, while the building would be beautiful 
only in their own eyes and in those of Cap- 
tain Fowke. A great change was taking 
place in the spirit of British architecture. 
An earnest, truthful school was springing 
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bricks, stone, marble, and such materials 
as looked what they really were. Although 
the rays of the Lamp of Truth had not yet 
penetrated the gloom of Downing Street, 
they were shed on buildings of all kinds, 
from churehes down to warehouses and 
shops ; and he did not despair of seeing a 
new London, at once truthful and pictu- 
resque in its architecture, rise on the ruins 
of the dead conventionalities and stucco 
shams of the present period. He might 
mention, by way of contrast to the conduct 
of the Government, that the Marquess of 
Westminster had resolved to pull down 
Grosvenor Place and some of the adjoining 
property, and re-build it according to the 
designs of eminent arehitects, one of the 
conditions being that no stucco was to be 
used, and that the materials should consist 
only of brick, granite, and so on. The 
difference of cost from discarding ** compo” 
was really very little, not more than five 
per cent, according to Professor Kerr of 
King’s College, or at the most, if no ex- 
travagance were committed, ten per cent. 
Every device had been resorted to by the 
Government and the contractors to keep 
the building up. Every influence had been 
brought to bear to secure that result. Know- 
ing, as he did, the opinions of hon. Mem- 
bers, he could call that nothing more nor 
less than an attempt to force a distasteful 
scheme down their throats. Balls, concerts, 
bazaars had been given in the building, 
although in the case of the Crystal Palace 
of 1851 all such things were positively pro- 
hibited by an express provision. The fol- 
lowing advertisement from the columns of 
The Daily News gave some idea of the 
purposes for which the building had lately 
been used :— 

“In one part of the building may be seen the 
only true exponents of the Shaksperian Drama in 
their Richardsonian Booth and Thespian Temple, 
the exterior of which will be magnificently deco- 
rated with one-storied legends of the Dramatic 
Art, and before which the monarch, the sage, and 
the peasant of the good old medieval ages will 
once more strut the stage of life; and in the 
interior will be presented, free of all charge (ex- 
cept that for admission), the spectacular, tentacu- 
lar, vernacular, tabernacular, tragic and emotional 
tableau of Braganza the Brigand ; or, the Spirit 
and the Proof! Alternating with the ultramarine, 
subaqueous, aquario-domestic drama of the Port 
Admiral; or the, Mysterious Mariner and the 
Rightful Heir.” 


Such doings seemed rather out of place in 
a temple consecrated, as they were told in 
pompous speeches, to science and art ; but 
at least the object of the bazaar was singu- 


up, which abhorred pretences and used only | larly appropriate to the character of the 
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building, for it was for the benefit of in- 
eurables. He had heard it said that it was 
necessary to retain the building in order 
that the plans of the late Prince Consort 
for the promotion of science and art should 
be realized. There was no one in the 
House who had a higher respect for the 
memory and character of the late Prince 
than he had. For his own part, and he 
believed he spoke the general feeling, he 
cordially approved the recent Vote for a 
monument, and would cheerfully have 
agreed to a larger sum had it been asked 
for. He trusted that if the Government 
should still require additional funds for 
that object, they would not hesitate to come 
to the House for them. When the Duke 
of Wellington’s despatches were first pub- 
lished, an eminent foreigner remarked, 
“What a distinguished monument Colonel 
Gurwood has raised to the Duke!”’ In 
the same way the speeches of the late 
Prince Consort contributed a nobler and 
more touching memorial than any that 
could be formed of brass or marble. These 
speeches commemorated his wisdom, his 
foresight, his true philanthropy, his devo- 
tion to art and science, and his intimate 
knowledge of the people of this country— 
of our virtues and our defects. He was 
sure they would all consider most favour- 
ably any plan for the promotion of science 
and art which came with the Prince Con- 
sort’s name attached to it. But the House 
had yet to learn what possible connection 
there was between the plans of the Prince 
Consort and a building which he never saw, 
into which, alas! he never entered, and 
with which he had really no connection. 
He could tell the Government, that if they 
wished to render the schemes of the late 
Prince unpopular and to cast discredit on 
science and art, they could not more effec- 
tually accomplish that object than by 
thrusting down the throat of the Commit- 
tee that ugly temporary shed, which no 
amount of money would ever render per- 
manent, convenient, or beautiful. Madame 
de Staél truly said that contemporary fo- 
reign opinion practically represented the 
verdict of posterity, because it was formed 
at a distance and was free from the preju- 
dice and passion which prevailed close at 
hand. If, therefore, the Committee de- 
sired to ascertain the opinion of posterity 
about the transaction, they might gather it 
from the following letter, which M. Meri- 
mée, a distinguished Senator and member 
of - Institute of France, had addressed 
to him :— 
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** You ask me what I think of the Exhibition 
building in which we met last year. My answer 
is a short one—I think it detestable. If you ask 
me why, I say that it is ill adapted for its pur- 
pose, that it proportions are bad, and that it 
belongs to no style of architecture. Larger than 
Paxton’s building, it yet looks smaller. I own I 
was surprised on arriving in London last year, to 
find that a sensible, practical people like the 
English could have allowed themselves to be so 
taken in. When in 1851 you wished to havea 
large conservatory for your International Exhibi- 
tion, you judicially applied to a gardener—when 
you wanted a reading room for the British Mu- 
seum, you took the plan of the best librarian in 
Europe ; but this time you chose an engineer 
officer, very able no doubt in making or destroy- 
ing fortifications, but assuredly not an architect. 
He has produced something with the pretensions 
of a monumental building without even the merit 
of being a commodious shed. By all means pre- 
serve it if you wish to warn posterity of the faults 
to be avoided in the erection of a great public 
building, just as the Spartans exhibited to their 
children a drunken Helot. Let me in my turn ask 
a question: What do they propose to do with this 
building ? Is it to be again used for international 
exhibition? The space is insufficient, and all 
foreigners complained of want of room. Is it to 
be turned into a concert-room, into a hall for 
military exercises, or into a riding school for the 
Horse Guards ? Remember that it was avery bad 
place for hearing music, and that in it one was 
unsheltered alike from sun and rain. If you mean 
to apply it to several purposes, také care that you 
do not share the fate ofthose who buy a horse for 
a double purpose, and find that they have got one 
which will neither ride nor drive.” 


After reading that letter it would be im- 
pertinent in him to offer any further obser- 
vations; but he hoped the Committee 
would support him in rejecting a proposal 
which, to use the words of the Petition of 
the Institute of Architects, could only be 
fraught with disappointment and discredit 
to the country. The noble Lord concluded 
by moving the rejection of the Vote. 

Mr. TITE said, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had stated, that when he 
(Mr. Tite) was asked whether he knew 
Mr. Mallet, he answered ‘‘No;” but he 
believed he had been consulted some years 
ago by Sir Charles Barry relative to the 
iron roofing of the Houses, which had then 
just been introduced to Mr, Hunt, He was a 
man of intelligence and honour, and any esti- 
mate of his would be received with respect 
by any architect or surveyor in England ; 
but at the same time, as stated by the In- 
stitute of Architects, it was obvious that 
Mr. Hunt had omitted a great many things 
from his estimate, and that the amount 
ought therefore, in all reason, to be sen- 
sibly increased. Many of the architects, 
members of the Institute, who were en- 
gaged on the various juries, and visiting 
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the Exhibition almost daily, were intimately 
acquainted with the whole structure ; but 
when it was proposed they should petition 
against the Vote, and when asked their 
opinion of the present value of the Building, 
he (Mr. Tite) suggested that a Committee 
should be appointed to go through the 
whole Building, and ascertain its present 
condition ; and he continued to think a 
more prudent course could not have been 
adopted. This had been done, and the 
result was embodied in the Petition which 
now lay on the table of the House. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: How long were they in the 
Building ? 

Mr. TITE: I donot know. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Only once. 

Mr. TITE : But long enough to justify 
the opinions they had expressed. As to 
Captain Fowke, he had never spoken 
against him. Doubtless, he was a man 
of great talent; but in this ease he had 
stepped out of his profession. The in- 
sinuation that there was any dirty jea- 
lousy in the minds of architects against 
Captain Fowke he repudiated altogether. 


condemned. Although he (Mr. Tite) had | 
voted in favour of purchasing the land, he 
considered the building upon it was a blot 


the permanency of the Royal Horticultural 
Society ? And besides, he had been inform- 
ed that the land flanking it and the annexes 
was to be sold for building ground. And 
what was there to prevent it ?—[The 
CHaNcELLOR of the Excnequer: A cove- 
nant]—Yes; a covenant of sixty years. 
The building was universally objected to 
by the painters who were members of the 
Royal Academy ; in truth, there was a 
general opinion expressed against its con- 
tinuance in the artistic world. We did 
not want the picture galleries, for how were 
we to fill them? and Professor Owen, when 
asked what it was he wanted for his Na- 
tural History collection, replied that all he 
required was a building, 150 feet by 40 or 
50 feet, divided into eight galleries, and a 
lecture room; and that he was indifferent 
whether they were built in Great Rus- 
sell Street, Montague Square, near the 
British Museum, or on the site of one 
of the annexes. There was therefore no 
necessity for purchasing the Exhibition 
Building for the purposes of the Natural 
History collection. The building was also 
objectionable as a public building from 
Mr. Tite 








‘(a quarter to eight) on so important a 





| to address the Committee on the question ; 
The Building at Kensington was universally | | but he thought it exceedingly unfair that a 


|a@ manner, that he felt ‘bound to occupy a 
and areproach. What was the prospect of | 








want of area around it ; the walls actually 
coming up to the footpaths. Stucco also 
was objectionable for a public building, for 
it was not truthful, like stone. Nor was it 
even economical, for it required colouring 
or painting every three years. It was 
universally condemned by architects for a 
public building. If economy and dura- 
bility were desired, stone should always be 
used, and not stucco. He (Mr. Tite) for 
these reasons was entirely opposed to the 
resolution. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he hoped the 
Committee would not allow a division to 
be stolen in so thin a House at that hour 


matter. One peculiarity of that House 
was, that as the common phrase ran, it 
was remarkably regular at its meals. The 
remarkable silence which had ensued on 
the Motion being put from the Chair might 
be mainly attributed to that peculiarity, 
and also, on one side of the House at least, 
to the obvious wish of the proposer of the 
Vote that a division should take place when 
a large number of hon. Members were ab- 
sent. He (Mr. Bentinck) had not intended 


question of this importance should be dealt 
with in so hasty, he might say so indecent 


little of their time in stating his objections 
to the measure, in the hope, he frankly 
owned, that other hon. Members might be 
induced to follow his example. He had 
listened attentively to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s speech, and must say he 
had never heard that right hon. Gentleman 
furnish so many strong arguments against 
the very course which he had sought to 
persuade them to adopt as he had done on 
that occasion. The right hon. Gentleman 
tried to disparage Mr. Mallet’s opinion by 
stating that that gentleman had never 
been employed in the construction of the 
Houses of Parliament. Now, surely it was 
a strong point in Mr. Mallet’s favour that 
he was guiltless of any connection with the 
erection of that enormous pile of extrava- 
gance, inconvenience, and bad taste. The 
right hon. Gentleman also spoke of the 
uncertainty as to several elements connected 
with the building at South Kensington ; 
but in respect to two ‘‘ elements” at least 
there was no uncertainty whatever, for 
there could be no doubt that unless a very 
large outlay were made in annual repara- 
tions, wind and rain would have free course 
through the building. The right hon. 
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Gentleman further remarked that the build- 
ing was ‘‘ susceptible of being made hand- 
some.”” This was rather a singular phrase ; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman would show 
the Committee any cosmetic that would 
impart any portion of beauty to the build- 
ing in question, the inventor of that cos- 
metic would soon possess the largest fortune 
ever accumulated in the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman then said, ‘‘ After 
buying the land will you stop short ?”” And 
sow he was coming to the real merits of 
the case. The right hon. Gentleman added 
that the contractors were under no obliga- 
tion to remove the building at any speci- 
fied time. That was told to the House 
now for the first time; and he (Mr. Ben- 
tinck) therefore said that the land was 
purchased under false pretences. Had 
that circumstance been fairly stated at the 
time, the Committee would never have 
agreed to the Vote. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said to the Committee, however, 
“Having bought the land, what are you 
going to do with it?’’ That was as much 
as to say, ‘‘I have got you in a corner,” 
But he (Mr. Bentinck) refused to go into 
the corner. The question, ‘‘ What will 
you do with the land ?’’ was easily an- 
swered. They said they had purchased 
the land a bargain ; and he said, ‘Sell it 
again as soon as youcan.” [The CHan- 
cELLoR of the Excnequer: It is subject 
toa covenant.| He should contend that 
a covenant in a purchase obtained under 
false pretences was not binding. The 
House ought to have been in possession of 
all the facts of the case when it assented 
to the bargain. The right hon. Gentle- 
man further urged the mischief of delay. 
He (Mr. Bentinck) thought, on the con- 
trary, it would be most beneficial. If the 
proposal involved a wasteful expenditure of 
the public money, every delay was a posi- 
tive saving of so much money. He could 
prove that the whole of the proposal was 
one of glaring and reckless extravagance, 
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and therefore the question what they were | 
to do after having bought the land could | 


be easily answered. Let them do that 
which they were bound to do in justice to 
the public purse. The Government said 
they had made a good bargain for the site. 
Then the sooner they sold it again the 
better. The right hon. Gentleman himself, 
in asking for the Vote, admitted that the 
place was much too large for any objects 
which the Government, with all their wit 
and extravagance in this matter, at present 
contemplated. If that was so, could there 
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be a stronger argument to show that the 
purchase was much too expensive a one, 
and did it not afford a strong reason for 
selling a portion of the land? The right 
hon. Gentleman called on the minority to 
exhibit self-sacrifice and patriotism by con- 
curring in this Vote; but would there be 
any self-sacrifice and patriotism in hon. 
Gentlemen voting this week that a thing 
was white which last week they had voted 
was black? The right hon. Gentleman 
admitted that one side of the building was 
bad; but, as the other side was so differ- 
ent, he said it must be good; and by an 
extraordinary process of logic, he arrived 
at the conclusion that what Parliament 
ought to do was to buy both, inasmuch as 
if it did so, it could not fail to be right. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had con- 
siderately told them to leave the domes to 
the future. He was satisfied to accept that 
portion of the right hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
posal, because six months of the future un- 
aided by a grant of public money would dis- 
pose of the domes in toto—they would disap- 
pear. He wastherefore glad to hear that the 
right hon. Gentleman, amongst the various 
ways in which he proposed to squander 
right and left the public money, was not 
prepared to ask for any on account of the 
domes. He would remind the Committee, 
that on the introduction of his Budget, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made most 
eloquent appeals to the House, not to in- 
terfere with his surplus, which he said was 
so small that a due regard to the possible 
requirements of the public service rendered 
it advisable for him to keep it in hand ; 
but if, instead of that answer to all appeals 
made to him for a further remission of tax- 
ation, the right hon. Gentleman had said 
he must keep his balance in hand because 
he intended to ask the House of Commons 
to sanction this expenditure of public money, 
would the House have listened to such an 
appeal? [The CuanceLtor of the Excue- 
Quek: All this was provided for at that 
time.] These contingencies were not 
thought of, or provided for at that time, 
and he would ask the Committce not to 
diminish the surplus, or sanction an ex- 
penditure of at least half million of money 
in the redemption and repairing and recon- 
struction of enormous buildings, which 
were now composed of broken glass and 
brickbats, and which, when finished, would 
be filled with stuffed monkeys and dead 
animals. He would defy the right hon. 
Gentleman to deny, that if the scheme 
which he now proposed were carried, the 
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entire amount of the surplus would be 
swallowed up. The right hon. Gentleman 
might shake his head; but he could not 
deny that. The right hon. Gentleman 
said to the Committee, ‘‘ You have pur- 
chased the land, and what will you do 
now ?’’—and that inplied that the Govern- 
ment had succeeded in getting the House 
into a corner from which they could not 
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country generally was such as to require 
that every shilling should be saved that 
could possibly be spared from the require- 
ments of the country. 

Sik JOHN SHELLEY said, he had 
always done his best to support the South 
Kensington Museum, believing there was 
no institution in the kingdom which afford- 
ed more instruction and intellectual amuse- 





escape. He(Mr. Bentinck) would again | ment to the people of the metropolis — 
say that the land had been purchased under | not only the rich, but the working classes— 
false pretences, and that the House had a and including visitors to London. Having 
full right to re-consider the question. He | been a Juror at both Exhibitions, he must 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- | say such institutions did much to improve 
ther the course he was taking was in | the taste of the country, and especially to 
accordance with his position of legitimate | enable working men to compete success- 
guardian of the public purse, and in accor- | fully with foreign workmen. If, therefore, 
dance also with all those denunciations of | he could conscientiously vote on that occa- 
extravagant expenditure with which he had. _sion with the Government, he should do so, 
so often charmed the ears of the House, | He had certainly been under the impression 
and with respect to which he had been | that the contractors were bound, if the 
supposed to be at variance with several of | House should insist, to remove the build- 
his Colleagues. The right hon. Gentleman ing within a certain time ; but those who 
who had censured his own Colleagues on | | knew anything of the "antecedents of 
the seore of extravagance, now came for- | Messrs. Kelk and Lucas would be slow 
ward as the member of the Government, | to believe that they would resort to any- 
to make one of the most wasteful, one of | thing like a legal quibble on the point. At 
the most extravagant, and one of the most|the same time, even if the contractors 
unjustifiable proposals ever submitted to! were under such an engagement, he did 
the House of Commons. No man could | not suppose the Committee would insist on 
calculate the cost in the future, if that wild| the pound of flesh within six or twelve 
scheme were carried on, or say what mil- | months. They would deal liberally with 
lions might be required to carry it out. ‘them, and allow them to make the best of 
What would be the feelings of a large the materials. Looking to what had hap- 
number of their countrymen, who, a few | | pened on other occasions with regard to 
days ago, had read a debate in which it was | public buildings, they should be prepared 
fully admitted that great distress, and that | to face the difficulties of the case. The 
great difficulty was found by the Executive | really false step was to buy buildings 
in dealing with the financial part of that which were in such a state as had been 
difficulty? What would those people say, | ‘described. He proceeded in this matter 
when they found the guardian of the pub- | on the opinion of Mr. Hunt, who was a man 
lie purse proposing an outlay of millions of | of standing in his profession, and, guided 
money, for such a comparatively worthless | by that opinion, he could not vote for the 
and trivial purpose as that before the Com- | proposal, The best economy, in the long 
mittee ? It would raise a feeling of indig- Tun, would be to pull the building down. 
nation throughout every part of the country, | Instead of trying to patch it up, the ground 


and particularly where distress had existed. | should be cleared, and, putting men of 
taste on one side, the best advice that 


The people would feel, and justly feel, that | 
eould be obtained should be taken as to 


the sympathy which had been expressed | 

for them by the Government, and by that| the building which was really wanted. 
House, was a faree—a mere pretence ;| With regard to Captain Fowke, although 
and that it was perfectly impossible that | there could not be two opinions as to the 
that feeling of sympathy was the sincere | outside of the building, yet, looking at the 
or honest feeling of the House of Commons, | instructions given to him, and the money 
when that House could lend itself to the | he had to spend, that gentleman had made 
frittering away of millions of money upon ;a little money go a long way. Captain 
a comparatively trifling object. Atnotime Fowke, however, was not an architect, 
ought the Committee to sanction such a | and that was the reason why all the archi- 
wasteful expenditure of public money, but | tects were against him. It was not fair to 
still less at a time when the distress in the | | charge him with having erected a building 
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which now required a great deal of repair, 
because it was never intended to be per- 
manent. With every wish to resist the 
sort of running fire which was kept up 
against South Kensington, he felt bound to 
vote against the proposal of theGovernment. 

Mr. COWPER said, he believed that 
what had fallen from his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in regard 
to the arrangement with the contractors, 
had not been thoroughly understood. The 
Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, 
who were the proprietors of the land, cove- 
nanted with the Commissioners of the Ex- 
hibition of 1862 that the land should be 
cleared within six months after the conclu- 
sion of the Exhibition, and they naturally 
assumed that some legal document had 
been signed by the contractors to give ef- 
fect to that engagement. It was only re- 
cently discovered that the Commissioners 
of 1862 had failed to obtain any covenant 
that would bind the contractors on that 
point, and had his right hon. Friend been 
aware of the fact when he proposed the 
Vote he would have mentioned it. It was 
now found, that though there was no doubt 
that the contractors were bound to remove 
the building, they were, in the absence of 
an express covenant, left to the ordinary 
course of the law as to the time of clearing 
the ground, and could therefore take a 
longer time than six months. His noble 
Friend (Lord Elcho) had made an enter- 
taining speech in moving the rejection of 
the Vote, but he failed to grapple with the 
particular question put before the Com- 
mittee by his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer. The proposal of 
the Government only involved an expen- 
diture of £290,000, and the retention for 
use of those portions of the building which 
were permanent, as distinguished from 
those of a mere temporary character. Any 
body who had studied the building must 
be aware that the picture gallery on the 
south side, and what were the refreshment 
rooms on the north side, were built solidly 
of brick, and did not require anything more 
han slight repairs. The foundations did 
not need alteration, and some little repair 
to the drainage, and an alteration of the 
skylights was all that was necessary. Like 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he ex- 
cluded the domes from consideration, for 
they were not dealt with in the proposal 
before the Committee; and that would 
get rid of much of the argument which 
had been offered, and of the speeches 
which had been prepared against the plan. 
The proposal referred only to the substan- 
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tial and solid part of the building, which 
would provide what was immediately want- 
ed for the British Museum and the Patent 
Museum, leaving for further consideration 
afterwards how the remainder of the land 
should be covered with a view to accommo- 
date other collections. Against the picture 
gallery nothing could be said, either as to 
its adaptability for the exhibition of pictures 
or as toits permanence. The Government 
did not propose to take any steps for the 
alteration of the front, but they had the 
authority of Mr. Smirke and Mr. Scott 
that the building might be made ornamen- 
tal. If the matter were put into Mr, 
Scott’s hands, no doubt he would adopt a 
brick front ; he would certainly not adopt 
stucco, as that was against his principle, 
and would hardly propose to incur the ex- 
pense of Portland stone. The object of 
the Government in the beginning was to 
put before the Committee the best estimate 
of costs which they could obtain previous 
to the Vote, and not to submit any plan, 
because no plan of architectural arrange- 
ment had been gone into. It was much 
better to postpone that to a future day, 
But Mr. Hunt estimated the amount which 
might be expected to be incurred for ren- 
dering permanent and substantial the whole 
of the building, so that the Committee 
might know the maximum. Not that the 
Government intended at once to deal with 
the whole of the estimate, because, on the 
contrary, his noble Friend at the head of 
the Government, in bringing forward the 
first proposal, said, he only intended to ap- 
propriate seven acres out of the seventeen ; 
but they thought it right that the House 
of Commons should know the maximum 
estimate if it were thought necessary to 
repair the whole of the building. The 
stucco covering was adopted by Mr. Hunt 
as a very good test of the expense of com- 
pleting the front, but the Government had 
never seriously proposed to adopt stucco. 
If the Committee were prepared to go to 
the expense of Portland stone, no one 
would be more pleased than he should be, 
But that point was not involved in the pre- 
sent Vote. His noble Friend commented 
on the purchase of a large extent of picture 
gallery, there being at present no pictures to 
place in it,and seemed rather to infer the ex- 
istence of some secret design on the part of 
the Government to transfer the pictures of 
the National Gallery there. Now, his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government, in 
moving the Vote for the purchase of the 
land, distinctly stated that there was no 
intention of transferring those pictures to 
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Kensington Gore. But that picture gallery 
was just the building required, not merely 
for pictures, but for such articles as were to 
be found in the Patent Museum. The light 
was very good, the gallery itself very con- 
venient, and he doubted whether, for the 
purposes required, any architect would de- 
sign a better building. On the score of 
economy, too, the Committee would do well 
to entertain the proposal. Thus they had 
a portion which was originally designed for 
permanent use, as Captain Fowke’s Re- 
port showed that he was compelled to con- 
struct the picture galleries in such a manner 
as would render them fit for permanent use, 
in order to preserve the valuable paintings 
that were to be exhibited there from all 
risk of injury from damp. That portion 
the Government proposed to retain. The 
remainder of the building would require 
very extensive repairs or re-construction to 
become permanent. If the Committee 
should think it was undesirable to effect 
these changes, the materials of the pre- 
sent building could be sold. Some ridi- 
cule had been cast upon the suggestion 
that the Government had become a seller 
of old materials, but that would be no new 
character, as the accounts would show large 
sums annually received from the sale of old 
materials, and there was no reason why the 
Government should not obtain as good a 
price for the materials as any private seller 
could obtain. But if the Committee should 
insist upon the materials already on the 
ground being sold, then, in order to make 
the ground available for any purpose, it 
would be necessary to buy other materials 
of the same character. The Committee 
could judge which would be the cheaper 
course. As to the domes, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had fairly said that ques- 
tion could be left for future consideration. 
Although a good deal might be said in 
favour of domes as an architectural feature, 
yet much might also be said against the 
actual position of the domes. It was 
not necessary, however, to enter upon that 
question at present. It had been truly 
stated, that if the Vote were altogether 
rejected, a door would be opened for an un- 
limited indulgence of speculative taste. 
The Institute of Architects might propose 
something very admirable but very costly, 
other persons would propose something else, 
and thus there must be great delay, and 
probably much inereased expense. They 
could judge from experience how difficult it 
was to decide upon the filling-up of vacant 
ground when there were conflicting opinions 
as to the manner of filling up. The site 
Mr. Cowper 
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for the Foreign Office had been vacant for 
twenty or thirty years, while a discussion 
was being carried on as to the style, the 
size, and other details of the building. The 
difficulty was not limited to Government 
buildings, because there was the site of 
the Fleet Prison, which had lain idle for 
twenty years. No one could desire that 
the seventeen acres which they had pur- 
chased should remain in that useless condi- 
tion, and therefore he thought they would do 
wisely to buy the building as it stood, to 
retain those portions which were in a satis- 
factory condition, and which could easily be 
rendered so; and with regard to the por- 
tions of the building which at present were 
not beneficially available, they could either 
sell the materials or re-convert in an im- 
proved shape. The sort of building re- 
quired for a patent museum was much the 
same building as that now standing upon 
the property ; and there was a paper on the 
table showing the plans of Mr. Hunt, to 
meet the views of Professor Owen, and 
they were a building with iron columns, 
with a portion of the roof of glass. He 
thought the views of Professor Owen, with 
regard to a portion of the contents of the 
British Museum, could be easily met in the 
refreshment rooms and the ground imme- 
diately adjoining. The Vote was proposed 
upon the ground of making an economical 
and rational use of the site, and he hoped 
the Committee, regarding it as a mere dry 
matter of business, would assent to it. He 
was aware that there had been many 
floating rumours ; but although he listened 
attentively to the complaints made against 
the Government, he thought they applied 
not so much to what was actually pro- 
posed as to some fancied scheme or remote 
contingency, which, as far as he knew, 
existed only in the imagination of those 
who entertained such fears. The desire of 
the Government had been to give the 
fullest information, and, without coming to 
any decision as to a final arrangement, 
they wished to point out to the Committee 
that they believed the present building 
might be made available for the reception 
of some portions of the British Museum 
collections and the Patent Museum. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said. 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the First Commis- 
sioner of Works wished the Committee to 
treat the question as a dry matter of busi- 
ness; but this was the most unbusi- 
ness-like proceedings of which he had 
ever heard. It appeared from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement that they bad 
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bought a property with a bad title ; that 
the Commissioners of 1851 had no power 
to sell the property unincumbered. He 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that the Commissioners of 1851 let a 
portion of the land to the Commissioners of 
1862, and yet that they were not suffi- 
ciently careful to obtain a valid covenant 
for the removal of the building. 

Mr. COWPER: They took it from the 
Commissioners of 1862; but the Commis- 
sioners of 1862 did not take a covenant 
from the contractors. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he would like to know whether any private 
gentleman would buy property without 
having an abstract of title delivered and 
perused. There appeared to have been 
no such investigation in this case, and 
there was clearly a flaw in the title. 
The Vote for the purchase of the land 
had been taken without the House being 
fully informed upon that point, and seve- 
ral hon. Members who voted for the pur- 
chase of the land had since assured him, 
that had they been aware of the fact now 
stated, their votes would have been given 
the other way. A great question was now 
opened. He would like to know what was 
the impression upon the minds of the Com- 
missioners of 1862 as to the ultimate des- 
tination of the building. He also thought 
the Committee was entitled to some expla- 
nation why so important a question had been 
kept back till so late a period of the Ses- 
sion as the 2nd of July? There was a 
report in circulation, which he was strongly 
disposed to credit, that from the first there 
had been an intention on the part of the 
Commissioners and persons connected with 
the Exhibition that the building, by some 
means, should become the property of the 
nation. He called on some Member of Her 

-Majesty’s Government to say that was not 
so. [Mr. Lowe: Itis notso.| He hoped 
the right hon.Gentleman would prove his as- 
sertion. He had remarked that, whenever 
the Government had a bad case, they were 
very unwilling to prolong a debate, and that 
night they had allowed three or four hon. 
Gentlemen to rise one after another on 
the same side without interposing a word, 
almost allowing the discussion to drop. 
Either the Government intended to pur- 
chase the building originally, or they did 
not. If such had been their intention, 
why was it that they only allowed infor- 
mation to be extracted from them by drib- 
lets? if they were opposed to the pur- 
chase, why did they ask the House, towards 
the close of the Session, to vote the pur- 
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chase of that monstrous erection ?- Whoever 
else might have been in ignorance, Captain 
Fowke clearly knew that the building was 
to be permanent; the right hon. Gentle- 
man admitted as much. It was strange 
that the President of the Department of 
Science and Art, and Heaven only knew of 
what else besides, should not have taken 
pains to acquaint himself with particulars 
which were perfectly well known to the 
First Commissioner of Works. The In- 
stitute of British Architects was decried 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but it 
was a very extraordinary circumstance that 
Mr. Sidney Smirke, whom the right hon. 
Gentleman had cited in support of his 
views, was the very architect of the British 
Museum, to whom the Prime Minister had 
objected a few evenings since, declaring 
that if Government buildings were intrusted 
to him to construct, there would be no end 
to the expense. To what use, he would ask, 
would this Exhibition building be put when 
once it was obtained? Talk of science 
and art! Science and art cost the country 
£130,000 a year, and indignation was ex- 
cited last year at the mere proposal to add 
five acres to the Kensington estate, and 
to cover them with buildings. The pre- 
sent proposition extended to three times 
that quantity of land. In what style 
were the new buildings to be—Fowkean or 
Dilkhoosian? Far from instructing stu- 
dents in architecture, the wretched edifice 
would be a perpetual byword and shame 
to England. A Patent Museum was said 
to be included in the urgent wants of 
the country. But when had it been 
heard of before? The Patent Museum 
was an invention on the part of the Go- 
vernment to hoodwink the country and 
plunge it into further expenditure. How 
were they to fill picture galleries 1,000 feet 
long? The National Portrait Gallery was 
at present contained in three or four small 
rooms in Great George Street, and accord- 
ing to the Report of the Commission of 
1857, the national pictures never could be 
removed to Kensington. Supposing a 
new gallery to be made at Burlington 
House or elsewhere for the Royal Aca- 
demy, there would be ample space for 
the portraits in Trafalgar-square. This 
unjustifiable expenditure was being en- 
tered upon without any definite plan, 
and would never be satisfactory to the 
country. The Vote for this building was 
but an attempt to get in the small end of 
the wedge, and he should therefore sup- 
port the Amendment. 


Mr. DOULTON declared that he felt 
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himself at some loss to understand the pro-/ and master there, it was not easy to ima- 


posals submitted to the Committee. 


The | gine. 


If the Committee must purchase 


only idea to be gathered from the speech of | the present building, it ought to know who 
the right hon. Gentleman was, that the re- | were to be the builders and architect of the 


quirements of the country consisted in| improved edifice. 


Every one knew out of 


plenty of space and plenty of cement. The | doors that the building had been through- 
conduct of Her Majesty's Government in| out an immense job. If the architect were 


reference to the question, to say the least, 
had been very disingenuous. On the pre- 
vious occasion they asked the House to 
purchase the land, giving hon. Members to 
understand that the two questions were to 
be kept entirely distinct. Now the right 
hon. Gentleman told them, ‘** You have the 
land ; surely you will not be so foolish as 
to refuse to buy the building.” That 
night they heard for the first time that 
there would be some difficulty in getting 
the contractors to remove the building. 
Surely, if such was the fact, they ought to 
have heard it from the noble Lord when he 
first introduced the question. He hardly 
knew whether to be most surprised at the 
want of candour on the part of the Govern- 
ment, or at the incompetence of the Com- 
missioners in entering into such an arrange- 
ment. Not satisfied with the other duties 
resting npon them, it appeared that the 
Government were about to become marine 
store dealers. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works would be always charged with the 
conduct of that Department. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer repudiated the au- 
thority of the document emanating from 
the Institute of British Architects, but it 
was not fair to that Report to treat it as 
the production of a small Committee, for 
the subject had been considered by the 
Institute at large, and referred to that 
Committee to report upon. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told the House 
that the building was a decided bargain at 
£80,000, as the contractors had been 
offered more than that sum ; the right hon. 
Gentleman might believe that story—he did 
not. He could not believe that contrac- 
tors had such a love for science and art 
as to take £80,000, if they could have 
obtained £90,000. The highest estimate 
he had heard of the value of the building 
was £30,000. Mr. Hunt’s estimate was 
only £47,000 ; and why, then, should Par- 
liament be called upon to give £80,000? 
If the Committee accepted the building, it 
must remember the enormous expenditure 
which it would entail on the country. The 
expenditure on the British Museum was be- 
tween £92,000 and £93,000. What the 
annual expenditure at South Kensington 
would be, when they knew who was lord 


Hr. Doulton 











to be Captain Fowke, perhaps he was se- 
lected in order to enable the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government to try his hand 
there, as he had done with Mr. Scott’s 
work. Before he consented to that, how- 
ever, he should like to see the new Foreign 
Office that was being built. He thought it 
somewhat extraordinary that the Com- 
mittee had not heard as yet the opinion of 
any right hon. Gentleman on the front 
Opposition bench. If all they heard were 
true, those right hon. Gentlemen were in 
perfect accord with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and were prepared to sanction the 
Vote before the Committee. It was not 
the first time that the two front benches 
had agreed together ; but it was always 
when there was some great abuse to be 
maintained. Last year there was a pro- 
posal before the House to make an em- 
bankment on the north side of the Thames. 
There was then a perfect agreement on 
the part of the leaders on both sides of 
the House; but there was a sufficient 
number of independent Members to repudi- 
ate the proposal of the Government. He 
trusted that the same spirit and determina- 
tion would be shown on the present occasion. 
Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he could 
not congratulate either the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer or the First Commissioner 
of Works on the manner in which they had 
introduced the Vote to the Committee. 
Their speeches were by no means caleu- 
lated to remove the asperities surrounding 
the subject ; but, on the contrary, they in- 
troduced remarks and items which were- 
certain to provoke unnecessary and hostile 
criticism. He felt inclined to join issue 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
one of his statements, and to contend, on 
the other hand, that in his story about the 
non-removal of the Exhibition building the 
Treasury bench had discovered what was 
popularly called a ‘‘mare’s nest.’’ Any 
one who knew the character and standing 
of Messrs. Lucas and Kelk, and those as- 
sociated with them, would be sure, that if 
the House of Commons determined not to 
purchase the building, there would not be 
the slightest difficulty on their part in pro- 
ceeding to fulfil what would be a virtual 
undertaking, although it might not have 
been an absolute bargain. He felt bound 
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to pay the tribute of his admiration to the 
eloquence and the gallantry with which the 
opposition to the Vote had been conducted. 
When, however, the noble Lord (Lord El- 
cho) assured the Committee that no one 
was more friendly to any well-digested 
scheme for the promotion of science and 
art than himself, he felt obliged to look to 
the antecedents of his noble Friend. His 
noble Friend occupied rather too long in 
the process of digestion in these matters— 
so much so that the cause he was digesting 
ceased to be before the House. In 1848 
his noble Friend took a leading part in dis- 
cussing the subject of the National Gallery. 
In 1853 his noble Friend acquiesced in 
Hyde Park as the site of a new National 
Gallery, and thought it ought to be pro- 
ceeded with at once. In 1856, when Sir 
George Lewis, as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, rose to move the second reading of the 
Bill for that purpose, his noble Friend pro- 
posed that the question of the site of the Na- 
tional Gallery should be referred back to a 
Royal Commission. That Commission decid- 
ed that the National Gallery should be retain- 
ed in Trafalgar Square, where it still remain- 
ed. Theparty of action in science and art had 
therefore good reason to pause before they 
followed the leading of his noble Friend. 
With regard to the adaptability and per- 
manency of the Exhibition, various autho- 
rities had been referred to. On the one 
side, the Committee had the estimate of 
Mr. Hunt; but then the Report of Mr. 
Mallet was adduced to crush the estimate. 
He deeply regretted that the Royal Com- 
missioners of 1862 had been so far want- 
ing in common sense and in a due regard 
for their own interests as not to accept the 
offer of Mr. Mallet’s services at the remu- 
neration he named. Then there was the 
opinion of Mr. Fowler, who was at the very 
top of his profession. It was a question 
between Mr. Fowler and Mr. Mallet, and 
he would ask hon. Members to whom they 
would give the palm. No one had greater 
reason to lay stress upon the opinion of 
Mr. Fowler than his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Galway. A great deal had been 
said about that old bugbear of science and 
art at South Kensington. The hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite had said that it was not 
littérateurs—not men of science or art that 
were at South Kensington, but a mere set 
of toadies. But what was the opinion of 
the hon. Member for Galway? In March 
1862, he (Lord Ii. Lennox) addressed the 
House on the question of the British Mu- 
seurn, and his hon. Friend (Mr, Gregory) 
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supported him in a very eloquent speech, 
and expressed himself thus— 

“ Kensington Museum was really a case in point, 
where there was thorough vigour, efficiency, and 
responsibility. [Laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen who 
laughed might think it did not carry out its ob- 
jects, but he considered that it did, and he ap- 
proved the principle upon which it was founded. 
At all events, no man could say that the Kensing- 
ton Museum was not carried on with a vigour and 
efficiency which put to shame the older institu- 
tions.” [3 Hansard, elxv. 1781.]} 

In addition they had the approval of the 
foreign Commissioners of the Exhibition of 
1862, including M. Merrimée, M. Michel 
Chevalier, the great political writer, the 
deputies from the city of Lyons, the Aus- 
trian Commissioner, who announced that 
his Master had ordered that an institution 
on precisely similar principles should be 
founded, and the Italian Minister, who said 
that the King of Italy had decided to es- 
tablish an institution on the same basis, 
Therefore, he thought the bugbear of the 
Kensington Museum, or ‘‘ The Brompton 
Boilers,” should not be allowed to enter 
into the question. He came next to the 
great point of discussion to-night, and he 
at once gave up the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government and his idea of 
stucco. He was quite sure that his noble 
Friend (Lord Eleho) was mistaken when he 
stated that Captain Fowke was quite satis- 
fied with that idea ; for Captain Fowke said 
that he should deeply lament the use of stuc- 
co. With respect to the possibility of beauti- 
fying the building, when Mr. Scott’s opinion 
that it could be ornamented was quoted, it 
was received with derisive laughter. Mr. 
Scott thought it was quite possible to de- 
corate the building by the use of rough 
brickwork, relieved by a dressing partly 
of stone and partly of terra cotta, with the 
addition of granite and other materials, and 
that a most satisfactory result might be 
produced, provided always the treatment 
of the design was artistic and well carried 
out. He (Lord H. Lennox) would suggest 
that competition should be invited, and 
that a sum not exceeding £180,000 should 
be granted. But admitting that, they would 
thus have a building which would cost in 
all about £500,000. If they pulled down 
the present building and erected another, 
the new structure would cost at least 
£2,000,000 at the ratio of the cost of the 
British Museum. But he had quite an- 
other authority, and that was, the very 
Report of the Institute of British Architects. 
They said that a very plain building of solid 
stone would cost at the rate of £100,000 
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an acre. They had sixteen acres, so he 
would leave the House to calculate what 
the cost would be. The question seemed 
to him to be surrounded by a great deal 
of passion and prejudice. Among the 
many objections taken to it was one he 
wished to treat with very great delicacy, 
but which he thought could not be passed 
over, because from its insidious nature it 
was not the less dangerous. The charge 
was made distinctly by only one hon. Mem- 
ber, butother hon. Gentlemen had.alluded to 
it. The hon. Member for Brighton, how- 
ever, boldly designated it as a ** Court job.” 
Ile did not know what the hon. Member 
meant by a ** Court job ;’’ but if he meant 
that he (Lord H. Lennox) wished to see 
carried into effect the various plansadvocated 
by the Royal Commission, and which bore 
the signature of the late Prince Consort, 
he was certainly influenced by a ‘* Court 
job.” But the hon. Gentleman altogether 
overlooked the fact that the Report of the 
Royal Commission was signed by other 
names. He would find appended to it the 
names of Robert Stephenson and Richard 
Cobden, and he (Lord H. Lennox) did not 
think that either of these gentlemen would 
have put his name toa “ Court Job.” On 
a question of fortification, whose name and 
opinions were usually referred to? Were 
they not those of the late Duke of Welling- 
ton? On a matter of finance did they not 
quote the late Sir Robert Peel? And 
why not then refer a question of science 
or art to the name of a man who had done 
more than any one else for science and art 
in this country? Hon. Gentlemen knew 
that there was a time when the words 
science and art were never heard of in that 
House ; but now the crowded benches of 
the House, whenever questions of science 
and art came under discussion, testified to 
the position which they had assumed. Now, 
he was of opinion, that if they lost that 
opportunity, the youngest man among them 
would never see any progress made towards 
the housing of those collections which 
everybody admitted had reduced the British 
Museum to a state of chronic suffocation 
and congestion. He was not in a position 
to state what exact partition of the build- 
ing should be made as the best arrange- 
ment. But he was sure the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would give a pledge that 
no further steps than were necessary for 
housing those collections should be taken 
without the full sanction of Parliament, 
and that he would thus remove all doubt as 
to his intentions. He saw before him a 
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very strony array of Gentlemen who were 
anxious to pull down the Exhibition Build- 
ing. He saw his gallant Friend opposite 
(Mr. Bernal Osborne), who was trying to pull 
down a building stronger and more ancient, 
and he hoped his hon. Friend would keep 
his eloquence and powers of attack for the 
Irish Church. Having said so much, he 
would merely add that he hoped the ex- 
planation which his right hon. Friend the 
VicePresident of the Privy Council would 
give to the House would do away with the 
difficulty that had been raised as to the re- 
moval of the building, and would show 
that it was merely a mare’s nest of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, by which the 
House would not be deceived. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that although 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer com- 
menced his speech in a very grave and 
solemn manuer, and begged the Committee 
not to be led away from the direct consi- 
deration of the question before them, he 
occupied some minutes in attacking Mr. 
Mallet, into whose birth, parentage, and 
education he appeared to have made the 
most minute inquiries. The right hon. 
Gentleman attacked him for saying that 
Mr. Mallet was employed by the late Sir 
Charles Barry ; but the hon. Member for 
Bath (Mr. Tite) had proved that such was 
the case. [The Cuancettor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER made a gesture of dissent.] The 
right hon. Gentleman shook his head ; but 
the hon. Member had stated it to his face. 
If the right hon. Gentleman had made 
further inquiries, he would have found that 
Mr. Mallet was a man of the highest re- 
putation in Ireland, where he had con- 
structed a large number of bridges of great 
mechanical merit ; among others, one over 
the river Nore, and only the other day Sir 
Charles Fox told him that le considered 
Mr. Mallet a man of the very greatest 
ability as a practical engineer. The right 
hon. Gentleman laughed at Mr. Mallet, and 
mentioned to his disadvantage the fact that 
he had written a scientific treatise upon 
earthquakes. If any one were to remark 
upon the right hou. Gentleman’s having 
written a book upon theology, or one con- 
taining profound theories about Homer, or 
upon his having gone down to Wales to 
deliver a lecture upon the Volunteer sys- 
tem and military tactics, he would have 
regarded it as a very illiberal proceeding; 
and equally illiberal was his own conduct in 
alleging as against the credit of Mr. Mal- 
let that he had published a treatise upon 
earthquakes. His noble Friend the Mem- 
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ber for Chichester (Lord H. Lennox) at- 
tempted to make it a question between 
Mr. Fowler and Mr. Mallet. It was no- 
thing of the kind. The only question was, 
whether the statements which Mr. Mallet 
had made in the letters which were read 
to the House were true or untrue. Every 
one of those statements was true. Every 
word which he bad said was confirmed by the 
Petition of the Society of Architects, and 
even by Mr. Hunt himself. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, that he had heard that 
Mr. Mallet, who had occupied far too much 
of the attention of the House, had only 
been five or six times in the Exhibition 
Building. y~ CuaNncgLLor of the Ex- 
cHEQuER: I did not say so.| The right 
hon. Gentleman quoted from a letter. [The 
Cuance.tor of the Excnequer: No.| If 
his ears did not deceive him, the right 
hon. Gentleman read a letter in which the 
writer said that Mr. Mallet was not em- 
ployed at the Exhibition, and only visited 
it five or six times. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the letter from which he 
had read referred to the employment of 
Mr. Mallet at the Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he would then 
dismiss that subject, only adding, that Mr. 
Mallet had ample opportunities of know- 
ing everything connected with the building, 
because he happened to have been the 
editor of the Exhibition Record. His 
noble Friend (Lord H. Lennox) had ac- 
cused him of inconsistency in regard to 
the observations which he had made upon 
the class of persons who had possession of 
Kensington, because he last year said that 
the Kensington Museum was efficiently 
condueted, and that a vast dtal of energy 
and spirit was displayed in its manage- 
ment. There was no discrepancy whatever 
between these two observations. He ad- 
hered to his statement, that there was a 
great deal of vigour and success in the 
administration of that Museum. What he 
objected to on the part of those people 
was the encroaching, pushing, and grasping 
spirit which led them to travel out of their 
own establishment, and endeavour to get 
all the institutions and all the museums of 
London under their management. Many 
different opinions had been expressed in 
the course of the debate upon the subject 
of the building, and upon the merits and 
demerits of stone. His noble Friend be- 
low him (Lord Elcho) and himself would, 
no doubt, be accused, with much clamour 
and rancour, of attacking the reign of 
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stucco over our public buildings. Earl 
Granville said the other night, in another 
place, that stucco was a thing of beauty ; 
that it had a grace and a charm peculiar to 
itself, in which he entirely agreed with the 
nobleEarl, and that its application would be 
of great advantage to the public buildings of 
this country. He believed that a belief in 
stueco—perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
would deny it if it was not so—was one 
of the ** credos ” of the Kensington 
School. Notwithstanding these differences, 
one universal opinion had been expressed, 
both in the House and out of it, and in 
almost every journal that he had read, 
since the discussion in another place the 
other night, with regard to the conduct of 
the persons who were connected with all 
these transactions. In that discussion 
they were warned that they had bought 
the land, and that the building could not 
be removed. In speaking of the persons 
connected with these transactions he was 
not going to allude to all the fussy agi- 
tations and perpetual endeavours to re- 
commend the building to the attention of 
the public. He was not going to allude 
to or comment upon the liberality of the 
contractors in letting off the guarantors, 
or in giving a large sum of money to- 
wards a new floor for a ball the other 
night ; nor should he dwell upon the mys- 
tery, or rather the mystification, which 
had been practised with regard to the value 
of the materials of which the building was 
composed. What had been universally 
blamed was the total want of respect 
with which the House of Commons had 
been treated, in the first instance, by the 
Estimate being pitched before them, and 
their being told to accept it ; and, in the 
second, in their being allowed and recom- 
mended by the Government to buy the 
land with a building of that description 
upon it, of the faults of which, if the 
Government were ignorant, great and cul- 
pable was their ignorance; and if they 
were not, then they were still more to 
be blamed, because they had practised 
upon the House a palpable deception, and 
having deceived it into a bad bargain, 
turned round and said, ‘‘ You have made 
your purchase, and cannot get out of it; 
the best thing for you to do is to throw 
good money after bad.”’ The other night 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made a 
great onslaught upon him, and those who 
read or heard the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech no doubt thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman had lost the equanimity 
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of his temper. But he knew better. He 
knew that the right hon. Gentleman was 
unable to answer the objections which 
had been urged against the building, and 
therefore thought that the best thing to 
do was to work up a great deal of indig- 
nation against Mr. Mallet for having at- 
tacked Mr. Hunt, which he never did, 
and to accuse himself of fertility of ima- 
gination, and a great many other things, 
so as to lead the House from the con- 
sideration of the real question before it. 
Among other things, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman charged him with having con- 
founded the Patent Office with the Patent 
Museum. He had not doneso. If there 
was any confusion, it arose with the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, 
who said, ‘‘In the first place, we want a 
Patent Office and Museum.’’ He thought, 
when he heard the noble Lord speak, 
that his ears deceived him, for he be- 
lieved it to be utterly impossible that the 
Government should have the intention of 
removing the Patent Office from an aeces- 
sible position and carrying it down to Ken- 
sington. However, the noble Lord did 
propose the removal, on the ground that 
the models belonging to the Patent Office 
were at the present moment at Kensing- 
ton. They were, however, removed there 
merely for a temporary lodging. As many 
as 909 of these models were stowed away 
at Kensington, and only 108 of them be- 
longed to the Commissioners of Patents. 
The others belonged to private individuals, 
who were determined that their property 
should never form part of the stuffing of 
the great shed at Restieanen In their 
last year’s Report the Commissioners stated 
that memorials from Sheffield, Glasgow, 
Leeds, and Bradford, had been sent up to 
the Patent Office, praying that the library 
and museum should be kept together with 
the Patent Office ; and the Commissioners 
intimated their opinion that they all should 
be under the same roof and situated in a 
central position, so that they might be 
easily accessible to the class of persons 
who would have occasion to frequent them, 
such as barristers, engineers, inventors, 
and skilled workmen. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer appealed to their feelings of 
emulation and pride, and mentioned the 
great size of the Patent Museum in Ame- 
rica, The reason why the American mu- 
seum was so large was because the Ameri- 
can law required, that in addition to the 
specifications, there should also be deposit- 
ed at the museum the models, drawings, 
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samples, &c. The English law, on the 
other hand, required only the deposit of 
the specifications. A greater collection 
of rubbish was never beheld under one 
roof than that to be seen in the Ameri- 
can Patent Museum, and it was a warn- 
ing against constructing a similar build. 
ing in this country, When he men- 
tioned on a former night the existence 
of a fund for the erection of a Patent 
Office and Museum, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, waxing merry, said he had a 
very fertile imagination. Yet it appeared 
from the Report of the Patent Commis- 
sioners, among whom were the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Attorney General, the Solicitor 
General, and Sir John Romilly, that in 1862 
there was an estimated surplus income of 
£40,000. The surplus in the present year 
would probably be £40,000 more ; so that 
the surplus income in the present and suc- 
ceeding years, upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman had no claim, might in the first 
instance be applied to the erection and 
maintenance of the necessary buildings, 
and after that might go in diminution of 
the heavy fees in connection with patents. 
The Portrait Gallery was to go to Ken- 
sington, because the gallery was the only 
part of the Exhibition building that was 
decent ; and putting the best foot foremost, 
the promoters of the scheme were obliged 
to put something in the gallery ; but to 
remove those portraits to Kensington would, 
he maintained, be a direct breach of faith, for 
in the Address moved in 1856, by Lord Stan- 
hope, the House prayed Her Majesty to be 
pleased to take into consideration the expedi- 
eney of forming a gallery of portraits, in eon- 
nection with the site of the National Gal- 
lery, and every Vote which had been since 
granted had been granted on the faith of 
that arrangement. Now, there had been 
a great deal of mystification and shifting of 
figures, and much said about what they 
required at present, and were likely to 
require, in dealing with the question at 
issue. If, however, the Government were 
determined to persevere in their proposal 
for purchasing the Exhibition, he would 
pin them to the scheme in its entirety. He 
would not be satisfied with any announce- 
ment that they meant to buy one slip or 
slice of the building, and to hack away 
another. It was the merest nonsense to 
talk of separating various portions of it 
after that fashion, and he wished, before he 
sat down, to place the matter, in a few 
words, in the clearest light before the Com- 
mittee. The noble Lord at the head of 
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the Government had, the other day, made | collections, instead of having on their 
a statement with reference to the figures | hands a ricketty building which would pro- 
involved, which enabled him at once to do bably some day tumble down about its con- 
so. The noble Lord fixed the purchase ' tents. Mr. Hunt, in his report, said that 


money of the building at £80,000, and 


the building was a ‘substantial struc- 


allowed £286,000 for the necessary repairs, | ture; ”’ but what did he mean by that ? The 


making a total of £366,000. ‘If, on the 
other hand, ’’ said the noble Lord, “ we 
build separate museums to the extent which 
we require, this will be our expenditure :-— 
We shall want £100,000 to build de novo 
a Patent Office, £240,000 for a Natural 
History Museum, £40,000 for additional 
extensions at South Kensington, and 
£25,000 to build a new Portrait Gallery.” 
That wasa clear and intelligible statement, 
and the sum total of the outlay for those 
separate Museums was estimated by the 
noble Lord at £405,000. But the cost of 
the Exhibition building was, as he had 
already mentioned, to be £366,000, where- 
as they might have new buildings—per- 
manent, stable, decent, respectable build- 
ings—for £405,000, or £39,000 more 
than the present estimate. That he did 
not think was too large a price ; but if he 
were to deduct from the £405,000, as he 
thought he was entitled to do, £100,000 
for the Patent Museum, and £25,000 for 
the Portraits, which would have to go 
wherever the future National Gallery of 
pictures stood, then the amount required 
for the accommodation of the Natural His- 
tory collection — £240,000 — and the 
£40,000 for providing additional accom- 
modation at Kensington, would make in 
all only £280,000 or £86,000 less than 
the sum which the Committee was asked 
by the Government to vote. His noble 
Friend opposite had observed, that if a new 
building were erected, of the same pro- 
portions as that at Kensington, and on the 
same scale of expenditure as the British 
Musgum, it would cost £2,000,000 ; and 
in that opinion he entirely concurred, for 
a more ill-arranged and extravagant struc- 
ture had, he believed, never yet been raised 
than the British Museum, in the case of 
which they were paying the penalty of not 
having consulted those who had charge of 
the different collections when the build- 
ing for their reception was commenced. 
What he would urge upon the Com- 
mittee, therefore, was to build where to 
build was necessary, but then to build only 
for what they required. By adopting that 
course they would avoid the risk of having 
every institution in London swept down to 
Kensington, and would secure something 
well suited for the reception of the national 








roof required repair; the skylights, he said, 
should be replaced with others ; and even 
the drains required repair. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in speaking of that building, 
would lead the Committee to believe that 
the drainage was very satisfactory, wonder- 
fully dry and fit to receive any collection; 
but he understood most distinetly that such 
was not the case, and that after a heavy 
fall of rain there was to be found a large 
accumulation of water underneath. In 
short, all the objections which he had 
stated on a former occasion, had been 
fully borne out by the Report of the Insti- 
tute of British Architects. The House of 
Commons, he might add, was accused of 
meanness and illiberality in voting money 
for such objects as that to which it was 
proposed the Exhibition Building should be 
devoted ; but such was not a correct state- 
ment of the case. If the plans and speci- 
fications were duly submitted to it, and if 
it saw clearly that a good work was to be 
done, the House of Commons was in- 
variably ready to grant money for such 
purposes. He trusted, however, the Com- 
mittee would reject such a proposal as the 
present; and it would do so if hon. 
Members did not wish to sanction what 
would be a permanent disgrace, and to see 
science and art and all the foolery of Bar- 
tholomew fair mixed uptogether. He looked 
with confidence to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire, 
and those who sat with him on the same 
bench, to oppose the proposition of the 
Government, because he recollected the 
yearning for economy which marked the 
close of one of his speeches last year, when 
he said that the main characteristic of the 
Liberal party was the liberal manner in 
which they taxed the pockets of the rate- 
payers of this country. The proposal 
under discussion was, he believed, one of 
an extravagant character, inasmuch as no 
one knew where would end the expenditure 
which it would entail, and he sincerely 
hoped, therefore, the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his friends would give effect to 
sentences, the expression of which he felt 
assured was not meant to fall as mere idle 
words on the ear of the House of Com- 
mons. 
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Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he had seldom been more disappointed than 
in the expectations which he had been led to 
form at the commencement of the debate 
with regard to the promise of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that they should 
have ‘‘a business-like debate ’’ on that oc- 
casion. If, however, the various speeches 
which had been made that evening had 
been marked by very little of the business- 
like tone, the right hon. Gentleman himself 
was the chief offender, inasmuch as he had 
entered into several matters and made 
several observations which were distinguish- 
ed by anything but a business-like spirit. 
Now, there never was an occasion when 
it was more important that a question 
should be treated in a business-like man- 
ner, It was a question which involved 
the meeting of a public demand for pur- 
poses long recognised as essentially neces- 
sary, and a large expenditure of money. 
It was therefore important that the Go- 
vernment should have come forward with a 
clear and definite proposal which they were 
prepared to stand by in its integrity ; and 
if it were possible that the question could be 
made more important, it had been so made 
by the course which the Government had 
previously taken. In the course of the 
previous year the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had come to the House with a mea- 
sure which was very different in many 
respects from that which the Govern- 
ment now proposed ; he had asked them 
to pass a Bill to remove some portions 
of the collections in the British Museum 
to South Kensington, though not to the 
site now referred to. He had then said 
that he could give them no account of 
the expenditure necessary, and the result 
was, that after hearing his explanation, 
they had found themselves unable to support 
his proposition, and it had been thrown 
out by a considerable majority upon the 
second reading. It was impossible, also, 
to forget that this year a day had been ap- 
pointed with considerable solemnity for 
proposing to the House a plan and esti- 
mate for the purchase of the site and 
building, and for adapting the building to 
the purposes in view ; but that when they 
came to discuss the plan in its entirety, the 
main portion had been suddenly with- 
drawn, and they had been asked to vote 
the purchase of the site alone, by which 
they had been led to infer that the pur- 
chase of the site and the purchase of the 
building could be separated. The subject 
was not discussed on that occasion in a 
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business-like manner, and at an early hour 
the IIouse, by a large majority, had voted 
in favour of the portion of the plan which 
was thus submitted to them, without listen- 
ing to the arguments which hon. Members 
on both sides of the question were anxious 
to urge, and which would have gone to 
show that one portion of the plan was closely 
connected with theother. And now this even- 
ing they found, as had been foretold, that 
the vote taken the other evening was pressed 
against them, and that circumstances ex- 
iated, of which the Government had said no- 
thing on that occasion, which put it out of 
the power of the House to do other than 
buy the building, because there were no 
means to compel the contractor to remove 
the building, and the site which they had 
bought was incumbered with it. In that 
state of things it was peculiarly important 
that the Government should have come be- 
fore the House with some clear and definite 
proposition, which in its entirety they were 
ready to vouch for, and for the details of 
which they were prepared to be responsible. 
But having listened very attentively, and 
with no unfriendly ear, tothestatement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was sorry 
to find that his proposal was one which it 
was extremely difficult to look upon as 
complete. It was proposed to take one or 
two portions of the building, which they 
were told were extremely well-fitted for 
certain purposes ; but nothing was said as 
to whether the other portions were to be 
made use of or were to be pulled down. 
The question of the domes and the ques- 
tion of the external decoration were to be 
left in suspense, and he thought it most 
unsatisfactory to vote upon an arrangement 
which would leave to future years the de- 
cision what to do with those other portions 
of the building to which he had referred. 
He believed that the real objects of the 
Government were worthy of support, and 
he regretted that they should have been 
put forward in a form so likely to meet an 
unfavourable reception. The opposition 
was conducted by Gentlemen of very great 
ability, who, however, took very different 
views of the considerations by which they 
ought to be guided. A certain number of 
Gentlemen advocated the doctrines of econo- 
my, and would restrict that sort of expendi- 
ture tothe smallest possible amount. On that 
ground, he believed many voted against the 
proposition the other night. Though he 
thought that many hon. Members had come 
to these conclusions upon mistaken premises, 
yet he believed that many who voted against 
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the purchase of the site did so to stop ex- 
penditure upon those objects which the 
Government represented as important. But 
there were other Gentlemen who objected 
to the plan of the Government, because 
they were anxious, not for economy, but 
for a building of greater beauty and orna- 
mentation, which meant greater expendi- 
ture. His noble Friend the Member for 
Haddingtonshire argued, that if the Go- 
vernment were going to do something for 
science and art, they should remember that 
architecture was one of the arts, and the 


general tenour of his speech, and of those | 


who had taken the same line, was that 
such a building as the Exhibition building, 
or such a building as it might be made, 
was unworthy of the national taste, and 
not sufficiently beautiful. He could quite 
understand those who desired to promote 
the ornamentation of the metropolis, and 
the erection of magnificent structures re- 
gardless of cost, taking that line of argu- 
ment ; but the advocates of economy should 
be cautious how they connected themselves 
with hon. Gentlemen of such esthetic tastes, 
who were likely in future years to bethe great 
advocates of expenditure. He was anxious 
to avoid any personal discussion, and he 
regretted that personal matters should have 
been imported into this debate. Ie would 
therefore only notice one matter, and that 
was the observation of his noble Friend the 
Member for Haddingtonshire, that stuc- 
coing the building would be like the paint- 
ing of Madame Rachel, and only make it 
beautiful in the eyes of the Government 
and Captain Fowke. He was sure that it 
was an unintentional misrepresentation, and 
that his noble Friend had overlooked the 
words in Captain Fowke’s Report as to 
stucco—*‘ that he should lament extremely 
the use of such a material.”” It was unfair 
to charge Captain Fowke with a preference 
for the use of stucco, when he had so care- 
fully guarded himself against being sup- 
posed to approve it. It was necessary that 
some provision should be made for the Pa- 
tent Museum. It was true the hon. Mem- 
ber for Taunton (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
said he had never heard a Patent Museum 
mentioned ; but the attention of the House 
and of the country had long been directed 
to the question, and it was necessary that 
some provision should be speedily made. 
It was also necessary that they should re- 
lieve the British Museum of a large part of 
the collection lodged there for which there 
was no longer any room. He did not put 
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thought it was rather unfortunate that so 
much prominence had been given to it. 
[ Cries of ** Divide!” ] He was extremely 
sorry to weary the Committee. He must, 
however, remind hon. Members that on the 
former occasion great impaticnce was mani- 
fested to divide for the dinner-hour, and 
the consequence was that the Vote was 
taken without sufficient consideration. He 
was not speaking without a practical ob- 
ject. [Tronical cheers and laughter.] It 
was his intention to move an Amendment. 
[**Oh!” and ** Move!’’] It was necessary 
to explain the grounds of that Amendment. 
[** Oh!” ** Divide!” and ** Order !"’] They 
had purchased the site at Kensington on 
terms which were very favourable to the 
Government. [ The hon. Gentleman con- 
tinued to speak for several minutes amid 
cries of “ Divide !’’] As it was hopeless to 
obtain a hearing, he should move the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Mr. LOWE was cheered when he rose, 
and said, he accepted that cheer as a 
compliment to the Department he had the 
honour to represent. He wished to make 
an explanation, in answer to the hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton, who said he 
could not help suspecting that the Exhi- 
bition building was erected with a view to 
making the public buy it. That was quite 
a mistake. An engagement was entered 
into between the Commissioners of 1851 
and the Society of Arts, by which the 
building was to be reserved for the pur- 
poses of future Exhibitions. [** Divide !’’] 
That reservation, however, depended on 
the success of the Exhibition. If there 
was no surplus, the building was to revert 
to the contractors. Un he rest of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s explanation was rendered 
inaudible by the cries of ** Divide! ”’] 

Mr. HUNT said, he rose to order. He 
could not vote unless he was able to hear 
the Chairman put the question. 

Lorpv ROBERT CECIL said, he would 
entreat the Committee to conduct the de- 
bate in a more orderly manner. They 
ought not to check a legitimate discussion 
by mere inarticulate noises. Keenly op- 
posed as he himself was to the proposal of 
the Government, he held that they ought 
to hear what could be said for it. 

Mr. DISRAELT: I will not detain the 
Committee a minute. I do not desire to 
enter into the general question, but merely 
to offer my advice with humility to the 
Committee, at a moment when they seem 
to be entering on a course for which, I 
think, they will afterwards be sorry. I 
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was not present on the former occasion, 
and am not, therefore, responsible for the 
division which then took place, and which 
I believe both sides of the House now 
regret, from the precipitation with which 
it was arrived at. It is acknowledged, I 
understand, that there was a great want of 
discussion on that occasion. At present, I 
wish to point out to the Committee the incon- 
venient position in which they may place 
themselves. The Government have brought 
forward a measure of considerable import- 
ance. As yet noGentleman on this bench has 
spoken on the question before us, although 
we have been challenged by several hon. 
Members to state our opinions. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Stamford (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) rose to state the rea- 
sons why he opposed the Motion, and to 
offer an Amendment of considerable weight, 
the gist of which was, that the question 
should be referred to a Select Committee 
of the House. [ Cries of “ No!” and * Di- 
vide!’”}] It is only fair that that Amend- 
ment should be properly considered, as 
there are reasons of great weight to be 
advanced in favour of it. The course 
which the Committee has taken in re- 
fusing it a hearing, is one which I am 
sure it will, on reflection, feel is not 
consistent with Parliamentary practice. 
“ Divide!” 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
doubted whether the Amendment would 
have been in order. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I am unwilling, in 
the excitement of the Committee, to en- 
ter into details. I may say, however, 
that the Amendment of my hon. Friend 
would have been perfectly in unison with 
the Orders of the House. It was an Amend- 
ment to reduce the Vote; but with the 
ulterior view of sending it to a Select 
Committee. [** Divide!” 

Sir ROBERT CLIFTON said, he be- 
lieved that the Vote was utterly repugnant 
to the whole country ; and therefore he 
contended there ought to be no reduction 
in the amount of it. He would urge the 
Committee to come to an immediate de- 
cision on the Vote itself. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘* That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again, ’"—(Sir Stafford North- 
cote,)—put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he intended to propose that the Vote be 
reduced by the sum of £25,000. He 
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wished, by moving that Amendment, that 
the Government might have an opportu- 
nity of purchasing the building [Cries of 
““No, no!”’}; and then that steps might 
be taken, either on the initiation of the 
Government or any hon. Member, of moving 
for the appointment of a Select Committee 
for the purpose of inquiring into the ques- 
tion generally. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving that the Vote be re- 
duced to £80,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £80,000, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1864, for the 
Purchase of the existing Exhibition Buildings at 
Kensington Gore from the Contractors, and for 
repairing, altering, and eventually completing the 
said Buildings.” —(Sir Stafford Northcote.) 

Mr. HENLEY: I shall shortly state to 
the Committee the reasons for the vote I 
am about to give on both the proposi- 
tions now before us. I came down to the 
House to-night with every disposition, if I 
could, to hear something in the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to enable 
me to support the proposal of the Govern- 
ment; but I am bound to confess that 
from the beginning to the end of that 
speech it completely removed any and every 
doubt I might have had before. I there- 
fore feel compelled to vote against the 
Government, and I feel equally compelled 
to vote against the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Stamford. That Amendment, 
as well as the proposition of the Govern- 
ment, would pledge the House to an ex- 
penditure to which I can see no end, and 
for which the Government have no plans. 
I am compelled to say, with great regret, 
that the course the Government have 
taken with respect to the land makes 
one suspect everything connected with 
the proposal. What has been the state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to-night with regard to the land? He has 
raised up a multitude of difficulties—whe- 
ther real or imaginary I do not know— 
of which we heard not a single word when 
we were asked to vote the money for the 
purchase of the land. It is to be remem- 
bered, moreover, that the proposal was 
brought forward in the first instance upon 
a joint Estimate; the whole money was 
asked for at once. Suddenly, without 
warning, the noble Lord the Prime Minister 
cut the Estimate into pieces, but gave us 
no inkling that there would be those diffi- 
culties connected with the land, be they 
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real or not, which occupied so large a por- 
tion of the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to-night. Now, I believe 
that this House, when a plain, straight- 
forward statement is put before it, does 
not mind the expense, if it sees it is for 
a good object, likely to be carried out in a 
proper way. Something has been said to- 
night about the probability of great archi- 
tectural expense being incurred hereafter 
if we vote against this proposition of the 
Government ; but in what position would 
that proposal, if carried, leave us? The 
Government propose to take the rough 
shell of this building, and to occupy a 
little less than five acres of it, leaving 
the rest to be operated upon hereafter by 
gentlemen of taste or of no taste ; and in 
all likelihood we may be told at some future 
time, ‘‘ Oh, you have already used about 
five acres, why not make the other por- 
tions available?’”’ Here I must say that 
we have got into a curious way lately of 
dealing with buildings by the acre. The 
upshot in the present instance is that 
we have no security whatever that the 
whole building may not be treated in 
the most costly style. In fact, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer read to us a letter, 
in which the writer, an architect, says 
that this building is ‘‘ susceptible’—I 
think that was the word—of great orna- 
mentation. I recollect once seeing a 
mountebank with a black woman, who was 
susceptible of a great deal of ornamenta- 
tion. He said, ‘I can make her white, 
and I can make her red; but do what I 
will, I can’t make a handsome woman of 
her.” I am afraid that Mr. Smirke, do 
what he may to ornament the Exhibition 
building, must still leave it like that un- 
happy black woman: he cannot make it 
handsome. Look at another proposal of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He says, 
“‘See how cheap you have got these five 
acres of building ; how very handy it will 
be for the Portrait Gallery, the Patent Mu- 
seum, and certain portions of the British 
Museum.” That is smething like a man 
buying an estate cheaply—say for £1,000 
—but finding thathe has an expensive bridge 
to keep up ratione tenure. If we agree to 
the proposal of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, we shall have ten or twelve acres to 
keep up more than we want—by no means a 
very wise or economical arrangement. I 
shall vote against it, and its rejection will 
give the Government time, with their hands 
free and with our hands free, to re-consider 
the matter between this and the next Ses- 
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sion of Parliament, If they can see their 
way to point out how this building ean be 
usefully applied ; if they can lay before 
us proper plans and estimates; if they 
ean look straight forward to the end— 
ascertaining precisely what sum they will 
have to spend and to what use the money 
wili be put—lI, for one, will be ready to 
consider their proposition, with every dis- 
position to agree to it, if possible. But 
Iam not prepared to vote the sum they 
now ask for and to embark on an expedi- 
tion to which I see no limit; and I am 
still less disposed to embark on it after 
the very unsatisfactory way in which the 
Government have treated the House. I 
equally object to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Stamford, because it 
would equally embarrass the House. The 
same reasoning applies to both ; for if we 
spend £100,000, we may as well go the 
length of £120,000. I think the best 
course the Committee can pursue is to 
allow the Government in the recess to re- 
consider the whole question. If they can 
submit a proper case to Parliament next 
Session, I have no doubt Parliament will 
agree to it; but I do not think they can 
say themselves that they have put the 
matter before us on the present occasion 
in such a way as to enable us to record 
our votes in their favour. 

Sm MORTON PETO was understood 
to assure the Committee that Messrs. Kelk 
and Lucas, if the Committee refused the 
Vote, would not retain possession of the 
ground an hour longer than was necessary. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am very reluctant to intrude 
myself on the Committee, but after what 
has just been said I think it absolutely 
necessary that I should say a few words. 
No motive of self-love on the part of the 
Government would induce us to decline to 
accept the Amendment, but I am bound to 
say that from the indications given by the 
Committee it seems not very likely to meet 
with support. If the Committee divide on 
it, it would probably not be very easy for 
the Committee to understand the exact 
position in which it was placed, and I think 
it would be better on the whole, therefore, 
if it were withdrawn. There are two points 
on which the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
commented in terms of undeserved severity. 
He. seems to think that the Government 
have practised some concealment, by which 
the Committee is now placed in some diffi- 
eulty with regard to the purchase of the 
land. On the contrary, those difficultie 
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are, in the main, of a nature which every } 


one in the Committee could comprehend 
just as well as I could. [ Oh! oh!”] 
On the very first occasion when it occurred 
to my mind that there would be a certain 
amount of difficulty in consequence of the 
want of a specific contract with the con- 
tractors, I took the earliest opportunity of 
stating it to the House. We had not ex- 
amined the subject. [‘*Oh! oh!) It 
had no relation to our proposal ; it had re- 
lation to the proposal pressed on us by this 
House, and to which we acceded out of 
respect for this House. What did I say 
upon the subject ? I said it was not like- 
ly that you would get possession of the 
land before 1865, and it would be difficult, 
even if you had a contract, to get possession 
of it before 1864. I never supposed for a 
moment that Messrs. Kelk and Lucas would 
make a vexatious use of their power ; but 
what I anticipated was, that, like men of 
business, they would look out for a proper 
market for their materials, and that they 
would endeavour to obtain the time neces- 
sary for seeking that market. ‘The real 
difficulties do not arise out of the want of 
a contract, but out of circumstances of 
which the right hon. Gentleman is just as 
competent to judge as I am. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that the Government 
have not a clear and distinct proposal to 
offer to the House, but I say that our pro- 
posal is perfectly clear and distinct. We 
propose to deal with 44 acres of the land, 
reserving the question of the 123 acres for 
future consideration. No pledge whatever 
is involved ; and if you think fit that the 
building on the 123 acres shall be removed, 
it can be removed, and you will receive a 
considerable sum of money. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he would withdraw his Amendment, re- 
serving to himself the power of moving a 
reduction hereafter if the Vote were carried. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 121 ; 
Noes 287 : Majority 166. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


FORTIFICATIONS AND WORKS. 
COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committce read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
he was perfectly aware, that if the House 
were unwilling that the first stage of the 
Bill should be taken that night, it would be 
useless for him to attempt to press it. They 
had, however, now arrived at a somewhat 
late period of the Session, and the Govern- 
ment thought it would be for the conve- 
nience of those hon. Members who took an 
interest in the question if the House would 
go into Committee upon it, after which full 
time might be afforded for the discussion of 
the details of the measure. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that at that period of the evening, and 
after the long and exhausting discussion 
which the House had gone through, so im- 
portant a question as that of the forti- 
fications ought not to be brought forward. 
The fortifications had been entered upon 
most hastily, and ought not now to be pro- 
ceeded with until the pending questions re- 
specting artillery and ships had been set- 
tled one way or the other. The works had 
arrived at that point at which they could 
conveniently be suspended until that essen- 
tial question was settled. He therefore 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 


Mr. AYRTON said, he thought that it 
would be well to go into Committee pro 
formé, in order that they might hear the 
statement of the noble Lord and know what 
the Resolution was. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, it had been 
generally understood, that after the noble 
Lord’s statement the House would be al- 
lowed a week to consider the question be- 
fore they were called on to come to a vote. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that his hon. 
Friend (Sir Morton Peto) was right. The 
House could not conveniently enter into a 
discussion on the question till the Bill was 
before them, and therefore he thought 
the best course would be to go into Com- 
mittee in order to give his noble Friend an 
opportunity of making his statement and 
moving the Resolution on which to found 
the Bill. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to point out, that if the House went 
into Committee, they would be called on to 
give their assent to the Resolution on which 
the Bill was to be founded. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE aaid, he 
had no intention of opposing the course 
proposed bv the Government ; but he must 
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point out that the Government had been 
guilty of a great irregularity in not having 
placed the Resolution on the paper. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
that as so many hon. Gentlemen seemed 
to be against going into Committee that 
night, the Government would postpone the 
Order till the next day. 


Motion and Original Question, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Committee thereupon deferred till To- 
morrow. 


DUCHY OF CORNWALL MANAGEMENT 
(1863) BILL (Lords)—[Bux 182.] 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm WILLIAM DUNBAR: — The 
Duchy possessions, as the House is aware, 
were conferred by Edward III. on the 
Black Prince and the heirs of the Crown, 
being Dukes of Cornwall. The charter 
conferring the estates, which is one of a 
peculiar character, contains among other 
restrictions an express provision rendering 
the property inalienable. So strictly were 
the intentions of the founders interpreted, 
and especially in this latter respect, that as 
far back as the time of James I., I believe 
in the 20th or 21st year of the reign of 
that monarch, a question arose whether, 
consistently with the restrictions imposed 
by the charter, leases could be granted by 
the then Prince of Wales that would be 
good beyond his own tenure. To remedy 
the practical inconveniences and uncertain- 
ties thence arising, it became the practice 
of Parliament, on each successive devolu- 
tion of the Duchy, to pass what were called 
Duchy Leasing Acts. By these Acts the 
owners of the Duchy for the time being 
were empowered to make grants, either in 
possession or reversiun, dependent upon 
lives, on which fines might be taken and 
the revenues anticipated. I need not tell 
the House that these powers, which con- 
tinued down to the birth of the Prince of 
Wales, in due time bore their legitimate 
fruits in the serious depreciation of the 
value of the Duchy estates. From 1783 
to 1830, when the late Prince of Wales, 
George IV., was in possession of the Duchy, 
the fines taken upon the renewal of leases 
amounted to about £370,000. In the year 
1810 the fines received by that Prince ex- 
ceeded £69,000, £55,000 of which was a 
single payment, by way of fines, on the 
renewal of the lease of a single estate. 
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Again, from 1820 to 1837, when William 
IV. was in possession of the Duchy, the 
fines amounted to £171,000. These several 
amounts passed to the privy purse of the 
Duke of Cornwall or the Sovereign, and 
tended materially to diminish the income 
derived from the property—so much so, 
that on the accession of Her Majesty the 
income did not much execed £11,000 per 
annum. Shortly after the birth of the 
Prince, however, a new system of manage- 
ment was introduced under the sanction of 
the Queen. A Council was appointed to 
administer the affairs of the Duchy, subject 
to certain rules prescribed by Her Majesty, 
which rules included the important restric- 
tion that grants for lives, or otherwise than 
for a term of years, should be discontinued, 
and the practice of taking fines upon the 
granting of leases should be abandoned. 
These instructions were strictly carried out. 
No fines upon farming leases have been 
taken during the minority of the Prince of 
Wales, and the result has been to increase 
the income of the Duchy from £11,000— 
which I have already stated it stood at on 
the accession of Her Majesty—to £50,000 
per annum. Besides the large increase of 
income, accumulations have been made dur- 
ing the minority of the Prince, which in No- 
vember last amounted to about £550,000. 
It was unquestionably in the power of Her 
Majesty to have appropriated the surplus 
revennes of the Duchy to her own uses dur- 
ing the minority of His Royal Highness, 
but with a self-denial which had not been 
practised by any former Sovereign under 
the same circumstances, Her Majesty di- 
rected that those revenues should, from 
time to time, be paid over to trustees and 
accumulated for the benefit of the Prince ; 
and, let me add, also for the benefit of the 
country, which would have been called upon 
to make a larger grant to His Royal High- 
ness, but for the considerate forethought of 
the Sovereign of these realms. It must be 
obvious to the House, that although the in- 
structions issued by Her Majesty were 
binding on the Duchy Council, they ceased 
to be operative on His Royal Highness at- 
taining his majority—with that event all 
the powers which had been granted to and 
exercised by his predecessors revived in full 
force in his person if he felt disposed to 
act upon them ; for although a change in 
the mode of dealing with the Duchy pro- 
perty was in contemplation at the period 
when the last Duchy Leasing Act was 
passed in 1842, it was not thought advis- 
able to make any alteration in the powers 
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which had been previously conferred by 
Parliament on successive owners of the 
Duchy in this respect, except with the 
sanction of His Royal Highness, which 
could only be given on his becoming of full 
age. Under these circumstances, and it 
being thought desirable that a system of 
management which had been attended with 
the beneficial results I have referred to, 
should not be discontinued, the Council 
deemed it their duty to insert a paragraph 
in their Report to Her Majesty (November 
last) to the following effect :— 

“In an early part of our Report we have re- 
ferred to the existence of powers under the Leas- 
ing Act of 1842, which was passed shortly after 
the birth of the Prince, enabling His Royal High- 
ness to make grants either in possession or rever- 


sion upon which fines might be taken, and the re- “ A 
_ realized by sales to the improvement of the 


venues anticipated as his predecessors had been 
enabled to do, and thus to create anew the evils 
which the instructions issued by Her Majesty to 
the Council were intended to avert. The opera- 
tion of these instructions will cease with the exist- 
ence of the Council, and we deem it our duty be- 
fore closing the Report very respectfully to advise 
your Majesty and His Royal Highness that these 
objectionable powers should be abandoned.” 

It will be satisfactory to the House to be 
informed that Her Majesty and also His 
Royal Highness have promptly and cordi- 
ally assented to that proposal—a proposal 
which, being embodied in this Bill, puts a 
limit, for the first time during the last two 
hundred years, on the extensive leasing pow- 
ers hitherto granted to the Dukes of Corn- 
wall. Let me farther point out to the House, 
that in relinquishing, as His Royal Highness 
cheerfully relinquishes, powers which have 
been exercised by his predecessors to his 
own hurt, but from the continuance of 
which he might largely have increased his 
own resources, he gives the best proof of 
his desire to subordinate his own immediate 
interests to the interests not only of his 
successors in the Duchy, but of the coun- 
try. Henceforward no fines will be taken ; 
no farm leases will be granted for more 
than thirty-one years, or for more than 
ninety-nine years in the case of building 
leases. I now come to another important 
provision of the Bill. The Duchy property, 
as is probably known to the House, is scat- 
tered in detached portions over various 
counties, entailing very great expense be- 
sides other inconveniences. With the view, 
therefore, of consolidating and economizing 
the management, an Aet was sanctioned 
by the Legislature in 1844, whereby the 
Duchy Council were authorized to exchange 
and also to sell lands and to invest the 
money arising therefrom in other lands 
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which were to be annexed to the Duchy in 
the same manner as the original possession. 
The powers thus conferred have, from va- 
rious circumstances, but chiefly in conse- 
quence of the bulk of the property being 
still held under beneficial leases, not until 
latterly been acted upon as extensively as 
is desirable. Estates to the value of 
£300,000 have been sold, and others lying 
adjacent and convenient to the Duchy pos- 
sessions have been purchased ; but as the 
powers have expired, it is proposed to re- 
new them for thirty-one years—a period 
which it is believed will be sufficient for the 
purpose of consolidating and otherwise im- 
proving the condition of the Duchy estates. 
It is further proposed to enable His Royal 
Highness to apply a part of the monies 


Management Bill. 


estates, which, from their being held on 
long leases which are no longer renewable, 
will fall into hand in a condition more or 
less dilapidated. The sum to be so ap- 
plied is limited to £30,000, which will be 
repayable in annual instalments spread over 
thirty years. The 11th clause in the Bill 
makes the sanction of the Treasury neces- 
sary to any exercise of the powers of 
alienation, and all purchases of estates, 
except in cases where the purchase does 
not exceed £500. The Bill further en- 
ables the Duke of Cornwall to settle dis- 
puted questions by arbitration or compro- 
mise, to accept the surrender of beneficial 
leases upon agreement, and to grant annu- 
ities on the relinquishment of any leasehold 
or other subsisting interest in the Duchy . 
property, and also to make free grants of 
sites for schools and school-houses, burial- 
grounds, and chapels, whether in connec- 
tion with the Established Church or Dis- 
senting bodies. These are among the lead- 
ing provisions of the Bill, and I am happy 
to be able to state that they have met with 
the acceptance and approval of those who 
take an interest in the satisfactory ad- 
ministration of the Duchy possessions. 
Though I have referred thus in detail to 
the management of the property, I have 
not attempted, because I feel that it would 
be presumptuous in me, to pass any enco- 
mium upon the illustrious Prince who so 
long and so ably presided at the Duchy 
Council Board—there, as elsewhere, he has 
Jeft behind him substantial and abiding 
proofs of his great practical abilities and 
wisdom, of the far-reaching powers of his 
intellect, and of the disinterestedness of his 
motives ; but having for some years wit- 
nessed the deep interest and unceasing 
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energy with which he applied himself to 
the management of the affairs of the Duchy, 
I trust that I may be permitted to express 
the hope—or rather, I would say I have 
the well-grounded conviction—that, stimu- 
lated by the example of his illustrious 
father, and endeavouring to emulate his 
great qualities, the Prince of Wales will, 
with the aid of the powers which it is pro- 
posed to confer by this Bill, make it the 
object of his earnest concern so to adminis- 
ter the Duchy property as to promote not 
only his own advantage—and in so doing 
the benefit of the country—but what is not 
of less importance, the well-veing and hap- 
piness of that numerous body of persons— 
including the tenant and the labourer— 
who have just been brought into closer re- 
lationship with him by his succession to the 
Duchy. 

Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH said, he 
thought the Bill would provide for many 
of the difficulties which had been felt. He 
quite approved of the power of referring 
disputed questions to arbitration. Having 
had much experience in Cornwall, he could 
bear his testimony to the good management 
of the property in late years. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


ELECTION PETITIONS (re-committed) 
BILL—{Bmz 186,}—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Lorp HENLEY said, he objected to 
the 18th clause, which really contained 
the principle of the Bill. It was an im- 
portant subject, deserving much more 
attentive consideration than it had re- 
ceived. He would therefore appeal to 
the hon. Member not to press the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. HUNT said, that the Bill had been 
somewhat narrowed in its scope by the 
Select Committee, but he had accepted 
the Amendments suggested by the Com- 
mittee, and hoped that the House would 
pass the Bill. 

Mr. COLLINS said, that the 18th 
clause contained no machinery or funds 
by which the inquiry could be prosecuted. 
He would recommend his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Hunt) to withdraw the Bill for that 
Session, more especially as no dissolution 
of Parliament was pending, so far as he 
knew. 


{Jury 2, 1863} 
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Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had 
stated, when the Bill was referred to 
a Select Committee, that he had no wish 
to defeat or postpone it. He believed that 
the Bill had been much improved by the 
Committee. It was for the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Northamptonshire to 
determine whether he would go on with it, 
but he believed it would be better to re- 
serve it for another Session. 

Mr. R. HODGSON said, he would 
move that the House go into Committee 
on the Bill that day two months. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
the Question, in order to add the words “ this 
House will, upon this day two months, resolve it- 
self into the said Committee,”—(Mr. Richard 
Hodgson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. HUNT said, he really thouglit 
that he had not been fairly dealt with. 
The Bill was read a second time without 
a dissentient voice, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary expressly 
stated that the reference to a Select Com- 
mittee would not prevent the Bill passing 
that Session. The right hon. Gentleman 
in Committee had himself proposed the 
18th clause, to which objection had been 
taken. The Bill had received the right 
hon. Gentleman’s support in Committee, 
and he had cheerfully accepted the amend- 
ments suggested by the Committee. No 
notice of amendment to any of the clauses 
had been given, and the Bill as it stood— 
although not all that might be wished— 
would effect a very considerable improve- 
ment in the law. He therefore trusted 
that the House would go into Committee, 
and endeavour to pass the measure. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that hon. Mem- 
bers, by the course they were taking, were 
giving very little encouragement to _pri- 
vate Members to endeavour to amend the 
grossest abuses. After a general election, 
when Members were fresh smarting from 
sham Election Petitions, they were loud in 
condemning the system, but now they 
seemed inclined to remain the victims of a 
set of attorneys. The objection to the 
18th clause was founded on a misconcep- 
tion, as would be seen if the House went 
into Committee. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the labours of the 
Committee only showed the uselessness of 
that sort of legislation. The Bill was not 
only useless, but mischievous, 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
the Bill of very little use, and he wWoutd 
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put it to the hon. Member whether he 
could expect the Bill to be carefully con- 
sidered at that hour (twenty minutes past 
one) ? 


Question, ‘* That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and negatived. 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
eed to. 
Bill put of for two months. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES BILL. 
[BILL 189.] CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 52, 
before the words “ Barrister at Law,’’ to 
insert the word ‘* practising.” —(Mr. Au- 
gustus Smith.) 

Question, “ That the word ‘ practising’ 
be there inserted,”’ put, and negatived. 


Bill to be read 3° on Monday next. 


LANDED PROPERTY IMPROVEMENT (IRELAND) 
BILL 


Bill for the amendment in certain particulars 
of “ The Landed Property Improvement (Ireland) 
Act, 1860,” and to facilitate Agricultural Im- 
provements in Ireland, presented, and read 1°. 
[Bill 180.) 


WATERWORES CLAUSES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Mitxer Gissoy, Bill for con- 
solidating in one Act certain provisions frequently 
inserted in Acts relating to Waterworks, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Mruyer Gisson and Mr. 
Horr. 


COMPANIES CLAUSES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Mityer Gisson, Bill for con- 
solidating in one Act certain provisions frequently 
inserted in Acts relating to the constitution and 
management of Companies incorporated for carry- 
ing on undertakings of a public nature, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Mitner Gisson and Mr. 
Hutt. 


RAILWAYS CLAUSES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Mityer Gisson, Bill for con- 
solidating in one Act certain provisions frequently 
inserted in Acts relating to Railways, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Mizyer Grnson and Mr. 
Horr. 


PILOTAGE ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILL. 


Pilotage Orders Confirmation considered in 
Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for confirming certain Provisional Orders 
concerning Pilotage made by the Board of Trade 
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under “ The Merchant Shipping Act Amendment 
Act, 1862,” relating to the River and Firth of 
Clyde and to Hartlepool. 

Resolution reported. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Mityer 
Grnson and Mr. Hurt. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hassarp, Bill for the better 
Administration of Charitable Trusts in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr, Hassarp and Mr. 
LonGFIELD. 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 
COMMITTEE, 


Coronet FRENCH said, he rose to 
move that the enlargement of the dining- 
rooms of the House of Commons, as re- 
commended by the Committee which sat 
on the subject, be carried into execution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, in the opinion of this Ilouse, the en- 
largement of the Dining Rooms proposed by the 
Committee on the Kitchen and Refreshment 
Rooms should be carried into execution.”— 
(Colonel French.) 


Mr. AYRTON said, he was opposed to 
the enlargement, as it would interfere with 
the courtyard. But he objected to con- 
sidering the matter at that late hour. If 
the thing were to be done at all, it should 
be properly considered. He should move 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, they 
did not want so much improvement in the 
dining-rooms as in the dinners. He should 
therefore move the adjournment of the 
debate. ; 

Mr. HUNT said, he thought the mis- 
take was in trying to give them too good 
dinners. If the dinners were more simple, 
they would be more acceptable. 

CotoneL WHITE said, they ought to 
have a proper dining-room, and not be 
compelled to eat together like so many 
pigs. The Committee had considered 
every possible scheme, and that proposed 
was the only feasible one. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he did not propose to 
interfere in the discussion, not merely be- 
cause he was satisfied with the share which 
he had had that night in debates as to public 
buildings, but because he did not think it 
his duty as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to throw obstacles in the way of any al- 
terations which were required by the con- 
venience of hon. Members. 
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Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.’’"—(Mr. Au- 
gustus Smith.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 29; Noes 
8: Majority 21. 

Debate adjourned till Wednesday next. 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; House counted, and 40 Mem- 
bers not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, July 3, 1863. 

MINUTES.— Pusuic Buis— First Reading— 
Poor Law Continuance * (No. 187) ; Loan So- 
cieties * (No. 188). 

Second Reading—Thames Embankment (South 
Side)* (No. 162); Mutiny (East India) Act Re- 
peal * (No. 153) ; Public Works (Manufacturing 
Districts) * (No. 179). 

Committee—British Columbia Boundaries [1.1.]* 
(No. 149); Jurisdiction of Justices [n.1.]* (No. 
172); Oaths Relief in Criminal Proceedings 
(Scotland) * (No. 72). 

Report—Naval Medical Supplemental Fund So- 
ciety Winding-up Act, 1861, Amendment * (No. 
184) ; Telegraphs* (No. 185) ; District Paro- 
ehial Churches (Ireland)* (No. 186). 

Third Reading—Innkeepers’ Liability* (No. 142) ; 
Postmaster General (Sale of Land)* (No. 168) ; 
Local Government Suppiemental (No, 2)* (No. 
154); and severally passed. 


ACCUSED PERSONS—CASE OF MR. 
BLUNDELL.—PETITION., 

Lorp BROUGHAM presented a Peti- 
tion from Bever Blundell, Esq., F.S.A., 
for giving accused Persons the Right of 
being examined on their Trials. The noble 
and learned Lord said, that Mr. Blundell 
complained of what he considered to be an 
intolerable grievance to which he had been 
subjected in consequence of the imperfect 
state of the law. Mr. Blundell, seeing that 
a person had been committed for trial 
charged with threatening the life of an 
attorney, wrote to the committing magis- 
trate, giving an account of the transaction, 
and expressing his belief, from his know- 
ledge of the accusers, that there was no 
truth in the charge. The accused per- 
son was kept in prison five or six months, 
his family sent to the workhouse, and, in 
short, he was utterly ruined. When the 
ease came before the grand jury, of whom 
the committing magistrate was one, the 
bill was ignored ; but the poor man, un- 
able, as he said with his dying breath, to 
bear up against the obloquy to which he 
had been subjected, committed suicide. 


{Juzy 3, 1863} 
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The attorney proceeded against Mr. Blun- 
dell for writing the letter ; but, instead of 
suing him for damages, in which case he 
would have had an opportunity of being 
heard, as well as his accuser, he indicted 
him for libel, and Mr. Blundell’s mouth 
was therefore closed. The result of the 
trial was, that Mr. Blundell was found 
guilty ; but the Judge who tried him, Mr. 
Justice Hill, was so dissatisfied with the 
proceedings, that he absolutely refused to 
pass sentence upon him at the trial. The 
ease was therefore remitted to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. In this Court also, not 
only was Mr, Blundell unable to state his 
case, but Mr. Justice Hill was absent from 
indisposition, and his notes were in so im- 
perfect a condition that they could not be 
used. Mr. Blundell was sentenced to eight 
months imprisonment, and he complained 
—and, in his (Lord Brougham’s) opinion, 
justly—of the state of the law. He did not 
go quite so far as his friend Sir Samuel 
Romilly, and say that defendants in criminal 
eases should always be examined ; but he 
thought that when they volunteered their 
statement, and offered themselves for cross- 
examination, their evidence ought to be re- 
ceived, more especially in cases where the 
other party had been examined. 


Petition to lie on the table. 


DIOCESE OF WINCHESTER. 
PETITION. 


Lorp LYTTELTON presented a peti- 
tion from the Incumbent and Clergy of the 
Rural Deanery of Southwark in the diocese 
of Winchester, praying for a division of 
the Diocese on the next avoidance of the See. 
The noble Lord said he did not propose 
to found any Motion on the document, ex- 
cept the very modest one, that it be laid 
on the table. Divisions of dioceses might 
be effected in two ways, either by a genc- 
ral measure, or by dealing with each par- 
ticular case as it arose. Some years ago, 
when there was a general Bill before the 
House, a noble Earl, who took a great 
interest in the subject expressed an 
opinion that each case should be dealt 
with separately. On the other hand, when 
a memorial was presented to the noble Vis- 
count at the head of the Government, by a 
deputation from the diocese of Rochester, 
praying for a division of that diocese, the 
noble Viscount said, that while he con- 
curred in the object of the memorialists, 
he thought it better to defer it until a 
general measure should be introduced, 
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Thus were they driven from the pillar of | to present to your Lordships a Petition of 


the noble Earl to the post of the noble 
Viscount. With regard to the case of 
Winchester, no doubt it was a strong one, 
but he did not know that it was stronger 
than many others. There were dioceses 
in this country where the population were 
numbered by millions and the clergy 
by thousands, He knew there were 
many persons who did not care whe- 
ther the diocese contained one million 
or ten millions, or two thousand or five 
thousand clergy, provided that the country 
was divided into thousands of districts, each 
with a minister at £100 a year, without 
funds or friends, but left single-handed to 
de the best he could. That was the modern 
Utopia. His own impression was that the 
wealthy inhabitants of London, or Win- 
chester, or Durham, or Exeter, if they 
wished their respective dioceses to be di- 
vided, must themselves put their shoulders 
to the wheel and subscribe the necessary 
funds requisite in all cases in which the 
division of a diocese took place, to form a 
revenue for the support of the additional 
ecclesiastical supervision if required. He 
held in his hand a letter from the Bishop 
of Winchester, who stated that he was not 
able to be present in the House that even- 
ing, owing to his being engaged in ordina- 
tion, but who wished him to state that the 
prayer of the Petition had his hearty con- 
currence. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that two 
years ago a general Bill had been intro- 
duced on the subject by his noble Friend, 
but it did not meet with much favour from 
the House ; while another noble Lord re- 
commended that each case should be dealt 
with by Parliament as it arose. It was 
manifest that there would be considerable 
difficulty in finding the funds necessary for 
the purpose. The question, therefore, it 
would be seen, was one which was sur- 
rounded by some difficulties, while it was 
one which involved very important consi- 
derations. 


Petition to lie on the table. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO FORMULARIES OF 
FAITH.—PETITION, 


Eart RUSSELL, rose to present a 
Petition of Heads of Colleges, Professors, 
present and former Fellows, and Tutors in 
the University of Oxford, for the Abolition 
of Sabseription to Formularies of Faith as 
a Qualification for Academical Degrees, 
The noble Earl said: My Lords, I have 


Lord Lyttelton 





very great importance, and remarkable for 
the number and character of the learned 
persons by whom it is signed. It emanates 
from a large number of gentlemen of high 
standing, members of the University of 
Oxford. The number of signatures is 106, 
and those signatures represent persons who 
all are, or have been, Fellows or Tutors of 
colleges. We often hear, especially from 
politicians of a Conservative turn of mind, 
that though numbers preponderate on one 
side of a question, learning and intelligence 
are to be found on the other. That obser- 
vation may very justly be applied to this 
Petition. Out of the 106 Fellows, Pro- 
fessors, and Tutors by whom it is signed, 
65 obtained first classes in classics, and 15 
in mathematics, making a total of 80 who 
have won that distinction. The 106 Peti- 
tioners I may add, include 17 Professors, 
of whom 13 are present Professors, and 7] 
present Fellows of colleges out of a total 
of 437. In making a comparison between 
the 366 Fellows who did not sign the Pe- 
tition, and the 71 who did, I found that 
56 or four-fifths of those who signed it 
obtained first-class honours, whereas only 
75 or one-fifth of those who did not were 
equally distinguished. There are also 
other honours which have been obtained 
by many of those petitioners, such as 
University Scholarships and Chancellor's 
Prizes ; but I will not go further into this 
enumeration. Your Lordships, from what 
I have said, will at once see that the Petition 
is one emanating from persons engaged in 
teaching in the University, and ranking 
among the most distinguished of those who 
oceupy that position. I shall now proceed 
to state to the House whatis the nature of 
the Petition, and what is the prayer with 
which it concludes. The Petition begins 
by disclaiming any wish to invite inter- 
ference with the theological teaching in 
the University, or with its religious cha- 
racter. We may therefore take it for 
granted that the petitioners are—in con- 
formity with that which I believe to be the 
sense of your Lordships and the country— 
unanimously of opinion that there should 
be religious teaching in our two great Uni- 
versities, and that that teaching should be 
in accordance with the doctrines of the 
Charch of England. They go on, however, 
to say that the subscriptions to which they 
refer have failed to secure uniformity of 
belief, or even to promote religious peace. 
But before I advert more particularly to 
this point, it is desirable, I think, that I 
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should trace very shortly what has been 
the history of these declarations. Before 
the Reformation, of course, the teaching 
was directed by the Roman Catholic 
Church; but immediately afterwards, du- 
ring the transitions which took place from 
the reign of Edward VI. to those of 
Queens Mary and Elizabeth, changes oc- 
curred in the headships of houses and the 
persons governing the Universities, and 
the religious teaching varied. The Re- 
formers themselves, who belonged to the 
Chureh of England, very speedily divided 
themselves into two classes, the one favour- 
ing or tending towards the opinions of 
Calvin; the other looking back with sen- 
timents of regret to the Church of Rome, 
and adhering in many respects to the doc- 
trines and practices of that Church. The 
Earl of Leicester, who was Chancellor of 
the University, in order to confirm the 
supremacy of the Protestant party, of 
which he was the head, established sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles, which 
he required to be imposed not only on Doc- 
tors and Masters of Arts, but also on 
Bachelors of Arts and undergraduates, 
Till a very late period, this subscription 
was required on the matriculation of every 
young man who entered the Universities. 
The party to which I have been alluding 
prevailed for a time ; but as soon as the 
Princes of the House of Stuart ascended 
the throne, a different doctrine came into 
operation ; but instead of taking that which 
would have been the right course, of re- 
moving the subscription required by the 
Earl of Leicester, and maintaining religious 
liberality in their own case, as well as for 
-others, this party added other tests and 
declarations to those which I have men- 
tioned. At this time were established the 
declarations acknowledging the King’s su- 
premacy, conformity to the Liturgy of the 
Chureh, and conformity to the Thirty-nine 
Articles. In the reign of James II. 
another change was attempted which would 
have gone still further in the direction of 
the Church of Rome, but that attempt was 
successfully resisted. In 1854, in conse- 
quence of the Report of a Commission 
appointed at the request of the House of 
Commons, a change was made with re- 
spect to some of these declarations—that 
is to say, that undergraduates at matricu- 
lation and Bachelors of Arts should be 
relieved from these declarations. For my 
own part, I regretted that the question was 
introduced at that time ; but it was thought 
necessary to make some immediate arrange- 
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ment, and to postpone a general revision 
of the whole subject to a future occasion. 
The consequence has been, that, as the 
Petitioners say, these declarations have 
failed to secure unanimity of opinion, or 
even religious peace in the University. 
There are parties still in the Church much 
resembling those, one of which was headed 
by the Earl of Leicester, and the other by 
Archbishop Laud. There are those who 
object to certain parts of the Articles and 
yet sign them. There are those who can- 
not fully ** assent and consent” to the whole 
Liturgy and yet make the declaration. The 
consequence is that these parties are con- 
tinually objecting to one another that they 
have made declarations not in conformity 
with the sense which those declarations re- 
quired. The consequence is that religious 
peace is disturbed, and, I must say, some 
slur is thrown upon the religious sincerity 
of those who signed those declarations. 
I wish your Lordships to understand that 
I am speaking now solely of the declara- 
tions required by the University, and not 
of clerical subscription, which is a mat- 
ter totally apart from the question whe- 
ther it is necessary that young men who 
have fairly won and deserved the honours 
due to their attainments should be required 
to subscribe their assent to the Thirty- 
nine Articles or to the Liturgy. It was 
well said in a recent debate by Earl Grey 
that there is a very great mischief in 
multiplying declarations unnecessarily, and 
thereby producing an uneasy feeling in the 
minds of young men, who are told by some 
that the declarations merely involve con- 
formity to the general doctrines of the 
Church of England, and by others that 
they are guilty of something akin to 
perjury, if they sign and do not assent to 
each particular doctrine and Article. It is 
ef the first importance to consider how 
much the moral purity and moral simplicity 
of young men may be tainted by requiring 
of them these declarations at a period of 
life when they have not fully matured their 
ewn opinions. The first question is, what 
is the practical effect on those who take 
these declarations ; and another question is, 
why should persons who do not belong to 
the Church — Protestant Dissenters and 
Roman Catholies—be excluded from the 
degree of Master of Arts, or kept away 
from the Universities by these tests. This, 
however, is practically a less important 
question ; because, according to my ob- 
servation, the tendency of the present time 
is that persons of the same religious de- 
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nomination cling closer together, rather | education of the University shall be mem- 
than seek to go to places of education bers of the Church of England.”” There 
which are chiefly the seats of other forms | are various ways of doing this, into which 
of worship. But still, as to the great national I need not enter, as I am only asking your 
Universities, and considering how many | Lordships to agree in the prayer of the 
subjects of Her Majesty, whether in this | Petition, that the subscription required for 
country or in the Colonies, are not members the degree of Master of Arts be henceforth 
of the Church of England, the door of dis- abolished, believing, as I do, that if that 
tinction ought not to be shut to those who | were accomplished, it would give a more 
seek education either at Oxford or Cam- | general and more liberal character to the 
bridge, because they cannot assent to! University of Oxford, while it would favour 
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eouscience, to introduce an ambiguous in- 
terpretation of solemn obligations, and to 
raise a danger of losing to the University 
the services of men of high character and 
ability. That, also, is a question of very 
considerable importance, for it is a great 
misfortune that there should be any chance 
of losing men of great genius and learning 
through the impossibility of their acceding 
to these declarations. Is it not desirable 
that a place of great learning, and so dis- 
tinguished as Oxford, should open its doors 
to those who belong to different Churches, 
rather than shut them on account of these 
forms? The persons who take the degree 
of Master of Arts may become clergymen, 
but they may become barristers, physicians, 
or civil engineers, and what can be the 
use of the test in any other profession 
except the Church? In the University 
of Cambridge these requirements are no 
longer made. In the year 1854 they were 
removed in the case of Bachelors of Arts 
and undergraduates of the University of 
Oxford. But in the following year, when 
the Act was passed for the reform of the 
University of Cambridge, it was provided 
that the degree of Master of Arts should 
be allowed without any of these declara- 
tions ; but, at the same time, there was a 
proviso that those who belonged to the 
governing body of the University of Cam- 
bridge should declare themselves to be 
members of the Church of England. I do 
not think that was a very good provision, 
because it introduced a new test, and it 
will not be difficult to secure the object in 
some other way. The petitioners agree 
that the religious teaching of the University 
of Oxford should be the religious teaching 
of the Church of England; and if any 
means are required to secure that object, it 
will be a proper subject of consideration. 
It is free for Parliament to say, ‘ Sub- 
scription is not required for the degree of 
Master of Arts; but we will take care that 
the body who have the control of the 
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The petitioners say that | 
these requirements tend to perplex the | 





that liberty of conscience which this country 
should always be careful to cherish. [ 
frankly own that I think, that though this 
Petition does not come from the majority 
of the resident members of the University, 
yet it is one which in its spirit will, ina 
short time, be adopted by a great majority. 
It seems to me so reasonable, so moderate, 
and so far from interference with the 
teaching of the Church of England, that 
sooner or later it must become the foun- 
dation of legislation. I believe that it isin 
the power of the University itself to declare 
that this subscription shall not be demand- 
ed ; but we all know what obstinacy there 
has always been there in resisting reforms, 
and how strong has been what Lord Bacon 
ealls *‘ the froward retention of custom.” 
For three centuries the University made no 
alteration in these matters, and probably 
never would have made any if Parliament 
had not interfered. I hope before long— 
not in the present Session, but in some 
future Session—that a Bill will be intro- 
duced which will carry out the prayer of 
these distinguished men. 1 am glad to say 
that the spirit of religious reform is abroad 
in Europe. In the two Sicilies, where by 
the law of 1824 the Roman Catholic religion 
alone was recognised, and no person could 
be registered as belonging to any other re- 
ligion but the Roman Catholic, we find 
now that that provision is held to be quite 
inconsistent with the constitution of the 
Kingdom of Italy, which recognises the 
principle of religious liberty. When, then, 
we see religious persecution dying in 
other countries, I hope that, in a spirit of 
conservative reform, your Lordships will 
not be averse to the Petition which I have 
the honour to present. The noble Earl 
concluded by presenting the Petition. 

Tse Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
shall not follow the noble Earl into bis 
historical account of the progress of re- 
ligious liberty, nor into that portion of his 
speech which seemed to have still less to 
do with the question before the House—- 
what advances in religious toleration have 
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been made in Italy since the formation of 
that kingdom. I heard with considerable 
regret—with more regret, perhaps, than 
surprise—the comparison the noble Earl 
drew between the persecution to which the 
Protestant religion has been and is still 
subjected in many Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, and the state of things to which this 
Petition refers. The noble Earl has been 
good enough to allow me to look at the 
signatures to the Petition. I readily admit 
that there are among them many names of 
considerable eminence, whose opinions are 
entitled to the greatest weight ; but, at the 
same time, the noble Earl, I think, has 
somewhat exaggerated the case. When 
we come to consider what is the amount 
of distinction of those who have signed 
and those who have not signed the Peti- 
tion, I think it will be found that the 
majority of high honours is in favour of 
those who have not signed it. Again, the 
noble Earl has presented the Petition as 
the Petition of Heads of Colleges. [Earl 
Russet: Of certain Heads of Colleges. } 
Yes, exactly ; of certain Heads—that is, 
of two out of the twenty-four Heads of 
Colleges ; quite enough, truly, to justify 
the noble Earl in saying ‘‘ certain Heads.” 
It is the Petition of ** certain Heads, Pro- 
fessors, Fellows, and Tutors.’’ With re- 
gard to the Professors, I freely admit that 
a considerable number of distinguished 
men have put their names to the Petition ; 
but the noble Earl, when he said that the 
whole of those who had put their names to 
the Petition were either Professors or per- 
sons who were or had been Tutors or Fel- 
lows, was mistaken. He will find that a 
considerable number are neither Fellows nor 
Tutors, but merely students at the present 
moment. When we bear in mind that of 
all the members of the University, resident 
and non-resident, past and present, only 
160 have signed this Petition, I must say, 
with all respect to the eminent men who 
have signed it, that it cannot be taken as 
representing the sense of any considerable 
portion of the University. When I heard, a 
week ago, of the noble Earl’s intention to 
present the Petition, I wrote down to Oxford 
to know under what circumstances the Peti- 
tion had been prepared, and what was the 
general feeling of the University on the 
subject. The answer I received was that 
of the Petition and the petitioners nothing 
positive was known in the University itself : 
it was known that there was such a Peti- 
tion, and that important names were attach- 
ed to it; but that the Petition had never 
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been laid on the table of one common-room 
in the University ; that it had never been 
submitted to the Hebdomadal Council; that 
its signatures had been merely obtained 
by private canvass among those who were 
known to be favourable to it. These are 
the circumstances under which the Petition 
was prepared, and is now presented to 
your Lordships’ House. But that is not 
all. Early in the spring there was a talk 
of presenting this Petition ; and upon the 
announcement that there was such a Peti- 
tion in progress, a counter petition was im- 
mediately set on foot. The Petition was then 
withdrawn, and the counter petition conse- 
quently fell to the ground. It was not till 
after the University had separated for the 
long vacation, when it was impossible to 
ascertain the feelings, wishes, and opinions 
of the University as a body—when it was 
impossible for the dissentients to express 
their opinions, and come before your Lord- 
ships’ House with a counter petition—it 
was not till then that the Petition pre- 
pared in the spring, withdrawn in the sum- 
mer, and withheld to the last moment, was 
placed in the hands of the noble Earl for 
presentation to the House as embodying 
the opinions of the University. Now, lL 
must say, with all respect to the eminent 
men who have signed the Petition, that I 
do not think this is the mode in which a 
question of so much importance should be 
submitted to Parliament. I do not know 
whether the noble Earl is speaking as a 
Member of the Government, or whether he 
is merely stating his own individual wish, 
which may not be shared by his Colleagues ; 
but it is important that we should know ; 
for the noble Earl must forgive me for say- 
ing that it is unfortunate that one in his 
position, and with bis high authority, should 
speak of bringing forward in another Ses- 
sion a Bill founded upon the recommenda- 
tion of this Petition. [Earl Russeti: I 
said nothing about the Government bring- 
ing in a Bill.] No; the noble Earl cer- 
tainly did not. But he, a Member of the 
Government, hoped, that if not in this, at 
least in an early Session, a Bill would be 
brought in for carrying out the prayer of 
this Petition. But, let me ask, is it de- 
sirable that from time to time, at very 
short intervals, the discipline and manage- 
ment of the University should be brought 
under the consideration of Parliament ? 
It is only nine years since an Act was 
passed, followed by a most careful exami- 
nation into the whole system of the govern- 
ment of the University of Oxford by a 
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body of Commissioners, who introduced a} says that the question which he has intro- 
considerable number of ordinances, which | duced applies to the general University 
ordinances had become the law of the Uni-| subscription, and not to the clerical sub- 
versity. And this is not a question that | seription ; but I think this is the first step 
was omitted from the consideration of|in the direction of a proposal to alter the 
Parliament at that time. It is a question | clerical subscription. The question really 
that was then fully and deliberately dis-| raised by the noble Earl is this :—Is it 
cussed. The noble Earl would have the) desirable that the two Universities, in 
House believe that the subseription re- | their management, authority, and teach- 
quired is required from a great portion of| ing, should be in close and intimate con- 
the youth of the University. The case is| nection with the Church of England? I 
this: —It is declared by the Act that | think the speech of the noble Earl, and 
from and after the passing of the Act it) more particularly the observations he made 
shall not be necessary for any person en-/| in reference to the provisions with respect 
tering at the University to make any | to subscription in the University of Cam- 
declaration or take any oath ; nor shall | bridge, ought to induce your Lordships to 
it be necessary for any person taking the | watch very jealously, to see whether effect 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, Medicine, or| may not be given to the opinions which 
Music, to make any subscription, declara- | the noble Earl has uttered. I am much 
tion, or take any oath ; but such degree; afraid that such a declaration, coming 
shall not constitute a qualification for any| from one who holds the position of a 
office hitherto held by a member of the| Minister of the Crown, may have a pre- 
Established Church, and for which such judicial effect in respect to measures which 
degree has constituted a qualification, un-| may hereafter be proposed. I wish to 
less the usual oaths and declarations be | speak with every respect of the petitioners, 
taken. After the inquiry which preceded | ‘and I think it unfortunate that the noble 
the legislation of nine years ago, and after | Earl did not confine himself to the prayer 
that legislation having been adopted with’ of that Petition, but should have gone 
such full deliberation—and moreover, since! much further, and raised, on his own be- 
the Act gave the University of Oxford the half and that of his Colleagues, a much 
power of dealing with this as with any. larger question. 

other ordinance—I think it most unfortu- | Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I do 
nate that any Member of the Government | not wonder that the noble Earl should have 
should come forward in his place in Parlia- | taken a part in this discussion ; and in con- 
ment to lay open this question, which was | sequence of the position which he holds in 
looked upon as settled, and bring the Uni- | this House, and of that which he holds in 
versities again under the guidance and | connection with the University of Oxford, 
control of Parliament. And this has been | I was very anxious to hear how he would 
done before any reference has been made! deal with the subject, after the very tem- 
to the University of Oxford itself—before perate and judicious manner in which it 
the question was raised in that University , had been introduced by my noble Friend 
—before it was asked how far it would the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. In com- 
be willing to adopt any modification of the | mon with all your Lordships, I always listen 
existing subscription. I cannot answer| with pleasure to the fluent and eloquent 
for what the opinion of the University may | speeches made by my noble Friend (the 
be; but this I know, that the natural | Earl of Derby) in this House ; and within 
course for those gentlemen who have pe-| the last month I have had the gratification 
titioned would have been to bring their of hearing him speak in most elegant Latin, 
proposals before the University, and to| which astonished not only ignorant persons 
urge their case to the authorities at Oxford. | like myself, but the most learned and ac- 
They would then have had the opinions of | complished professors of the University of 
those who dissented from them, and would | Oxford ; but, my Lords, I must confess 
thus have had the question settled, as far | that on this oceasion my noble Friend has 
as the University is concerned. If after| addressed the House with unusual embar- 
such a proceeding it appeared that the| rassment. In dealing with a question of 
policy of the University was at variance|such importance to the University over 
with the publie good, an appeal might) which he presides, the noble Earl declined 
have been made to the authority of Parlia-| to say one word which had any real bear- 
ment. I will not enter into the great|ing on the speech of my noble Friend the 
question of subscription. The noble Earl! Foreign Secretary. He made attacks on 
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certain little portions of that speech, and 
he made an attack on the Petition which 
my noble Friend presented, founded on the 
number of signatures to that document. 
With respect to the latter point, I am 
credibly informed, that without regard to 
numerical strength, the names attached to 
the Petition represent some of the ablest 
and most useful intellects in the University 
of Oxford ; and though I do not want to 
put my information against that of my 
noble Friend opposite, I am told that he 
has been misinformed in reference to the 
getting-up of the Petition. I am told that 
it had never been withdrawn from the time 
it was first laid on the table, and that it 
had been laid on the common table; and 
further, I have heard that Petitions in the 
other sense were beginning to be prepared 
in the University, but were abandoned. 
My noble Friend opposite has made a 
strong and, I think, a most indecorous at- 
tack on the observations of my noble Friend 
the Foreign Secretary with respect to the 
probability of a measure being brought in 
at a future time. My noble Friend did not 
say that the Government intended to bring 
in a Bill, or that he himself intended to 
bring in a Bill ; he only alluded to the 
probability of a Bill being brought in at a 
future time. The noble Earl considers that 
a great dereliction of duty, and an inter- 
ference with the University ; and he asks 
why the University should not be left to 
take the initiative. But I think it not un- 
worthy of remark that the University has 
been content to rest for three hundred 
years without making any alteration in a 
subscription drawn up to meet quite a dif- 
ferent state of things from that which exists 
at the present time. The University of 
Cambridge has been relieved from this 
grievous encumbrance by Act of Parlia- 
ment, founded upon the recommendation of 
Commissioners ; and surely, if the Univer- 
sity of Oxford will not itself move in the 
matter, it is quite a legitimate subject of 
discussion in Parliament. I think the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby) has entirely failed 
in his answer to my noble Friend; and I 
regret that as Chancellor of the University, 
speaking on a question of such importance 
to the University of Oxford and to: the 
educated classes of this country, the noble 
Earl should have thought it consistent with 
his duty merely to dwell upon the small 
points in my noble Friend’s speech, instead 
of addressing himself to the great question 
brought before the House. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
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did not think this was a great question of 
civil and religious liberty. It was a nar- 
row question, and was just this—whether 
in the University of Oxford persons should 
be allowed to put the letters M.A. after 
their surnames without subscribing to the 
Church of England. The margin of the 
Church was very wide, but there was a 
limit in matters of this kind which he 
hoped their Lordships would not lose sight 
of. 

Tue Bishop or LONDON: My Lords, 
a few nights ago we were engaged in a 
discussion connected more or less with 
clerical subscription. We have now to do 
only with lay subscriptions ; the proposal 
of the petitioners, as I understand it, tend- 
ing to interfere in no way with divinity 
degrees. Those degrees, as your Lord- 
ships are aware, can only be taken by 
persons who are clergymen; and all Mas- 
ters of Arts who are clergymen made at 
their ordination the very declarations which 
are now the subject of diseussion. The 
declaration which every Master of Arts is 
obliged to make is exactly the same as is 
made by every clergyman who is ordained ; 
and in this matter there is no difference 
between the declaration made by the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack and the 
most rev. Prelate (the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury) : both are required to make this, for 
laymen, somewhat singular declaration, that 
they will use the Book of Common Prayer, 
and none other, in the celebration of the 
Sacraments. Now, I cannot help thinking 
that it is a mistake on the part of the Uni- 
versity to impose on all its lay members a 
declaration which in their mouth is futile. 
In 1852, when I had the honour of being 
a Member of the Commission for Inquiry 
into the Constitution and Studies of the 
University of Oxford, I put my name to 
this statement in the Report of that Com- 
mission— 

“That the imposition of subscription in the 
manner in which it is now imposed in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford habituates the mind to give a care- 
less assent to truths which it has never considered, 
and naturally leads to sophistry in the interpre- 
tation of solemn obligations.” 


I am quite aware that changes have taken 
place in the University since then, and that, 
ip consequence of the recommendations of 
the eminent men with whom I was then 
associated, and of the further progress 
which was made by the Commission of 
which the most rev. Prelate was a Mem- 
ber, the subscription then required has 
been altered; that is, boys of the age of 
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twelve, if they enter the University at 
that age, as Jeremy Bentham did, are 
not required any longer to subscribe; and 
Bachelors of Arts also are relieved. But 
the thing has been done, as good things are 
often done, in such a way that there still re- 
mains, to accomplish a very simple end, a 
most cumbrous machinery. It is desired that 
the government of the University should 
be kept in the hands of members of the 
Church of England; and in order to se- 
cure that object every layman who takes 
the degree of Master of Arts has not 
only to give his assent to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, but to the three Articles of the 
36th Canon, which contain the very form 
of declaration required on entrance to holy 
orders. Now, I cannot help thinking that 
even at the present day, and after the 
changes which have been made, we might, 
if called upon by Her Majesty to inquire 
into the University of Oxford, still report 
in reference to these lay subscriptions that 
the manner in which the subscription is 
imposed 
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“habituates the mind to give a careless assent 
to truths which it has never considered, and 
naturally leads to sophistry in the interpretation 
of solemn obligations. 

Not long since it was said with very consider- 
able truth that there is a great difference 
between the obligation under which a 
clergyman lies and that under which a lay- 
man lies; and we have been reminded by 
high authority that free inquiry is for free 
inquirers. But if it appears that both 
clergy and laity have made exactly the 
same declaration, there must be some sort 
of sophistry—pardonable I grant—in the 
reasoning which makes a layman con- 
sider that this declaration is nothing at all 
except so far as it is binding on his friend 
the clergyman. Now, in my opinion, in 
all these solemn and sacred matters the 
more simply and distinctly we say what 
we mean the better. That was the im- 
pression which I endeavoured to convey on 
the subject of clerical obligations some 
time ago, and that is exactly my opinion 
with regard to these lay obligations. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Harrowby) says that 
he considers this a matter of very slight im- 
portance. I confess that I cannot agree 
with him. When I was an undergraduate 
at Oxford, we had a great many decla- 
rations, and they were really very harassing 
for young men, especially where they had 
passed the earliest period of their youth, 
and were arriving at an age at which they 
could take the M.A. degree. In those 
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days there was a solemn promise to observe 
all the statutes of the University, and there 
was a solemn promise also to observe all 
the statutes of your own college, most of 
which had been enacted in Roman Catholic 
times and principally centred round the 
celebration of the mass, which had been 
abolished by Act of Parliament. Now, 
there grew up in those days a science of 
interpreting these promises, which I think 
was calculated to do a great deal of harm. 
Our time was worse than wasted in endea- 
vouring to find out what honest interpreta- 
tion we could put on the declarations which 
we were then required tomake. My Lords, 
I am thankful that those declarations 
are gone for ever. They were a disgrace 
to the University, and I only regret that 
any shred or tatter of the same system 
should still remain, kept up by the autho- 
rity of the University. The present form 
of declaration required from Masters of 
Arts does not, 1 am certain, express dis- 
tinctly and straightforwardly and honestly 
that for which it is intended to bind the 
person who takes it. I agree entirely in 
what has been said—namely, that it is 
desirable that this great University, the 
whole greatness of which has ever arisen 
from its connection with the Church of 
England, and which has been the hand- 
maid of the Church in its best days, should 
still continue its connection with the 
Church. I should deeply regret anything 
that should lead to a severance of that 
connection ; but I trust that we live in 
times when both the Church and the Uni- 
versity will face difficulties such as these, 
and that we shall no longer wish to main- 
tain positions which are not capable of 
being maintained by sound argument. If 
it is desirable that laymen taking the M.A. 
degree should be members of the Church of 
England, let them say that they are in the 
fewest and plainest possible words ; but if, 
on the contrary, it is thought that there may 
be some relaxation, and that as persons 
not members of the Church of England 
are admitted as students, so men eminent 
in science and learning may be enlisted as 
professors or teachers—if it is thought 
that that advantage may be gained with- 
out any danger of compromising the Church 
—then I do trust that the University itself 
will carefully consider how this may be 
best done, and what safeguards may be 
imposed, so as at the same time to prevent 
the connection between the University and 
the Church from being severed. I can 
conceive also that some of the petitioners, 
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being, as I assume them to be, attached to | power of teaching consequent upon becom- 
the Church of England, and anxious to | ing a Regent Master, the person so quali 


maintain the connection of which I have | 
spoken, may still think, that if some of | 
those who differ from the Chureh were 
permanently connected with the Univer- 
sity, not only by the associations of their | 

outh, but also by retaining their privi- 
a when they came to maturity, the 
result might be the softening of many 
prejudices which at present keep them far 
from us, and that both the University and 
the Church might thus become more truly 
the centre of the intellectual and religious 
life of England. It has been said that 
this matter ought to be left to the Univer- 
sity itself; and that is also my opinion. 
All that I think desirable is that the Uni- 
versity should know what are the opinions 
entertained from without on these subjects 
by persons not mixed up with the feelings 
and interests of a purely University life ; 
but who, in the interest both of the Uni- 
versity and of the nation at large, enunciate 
principles which may guide the University 
in taking into mature consideration this 
very serious and important subject. 

In reply to Lord Brovenam, 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON explained, that 
a layman on taking his degree as Master 
of Arts in the University was required to 
give his assent to three Articles of the 
36th Canon, the first of which related to 
the Royal Supremacy, and another to the 
Book of Common Prayer, with a decla- 
ration that he will use the form in the said 
Book prescribed and none other in public 
prayer and in the celebration of the sacra- 
ments. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My Lords, 
I wish briefly to explain to your Lordships 
the origin of the subscription, and to show 
how very little the existing rules apply to 
the great body of persons who in reality 
are affected by it. As to the opinion ex- 
pressed by the right rev. Prelate (the Bi- 
shop of London) that it may be within the 
power of the University to alter the statute, 
I much doubt whether that power exists in 
the University independent of Parliament. 
Your Lordships will remember that sub- 
scription is now required from those who 
take the degree of Master of Arts. When 
a person has taken that degree, after 
twelve months he becomes a Regent Mas- 
ter. A Regent Master, by the statutes of 
the University of Oxford, is empowered to 
teach, and being empowered to teach he 
may teach divinity, he is a master of 
theology. There being no limit to the 
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fied becomes subject to the operation of 
the 36th Canon, which requires that n> 
man shall be suffered to teach, to ecate- 
chize, or to be a lecturer upon divinity in 
either University unless he shall first have 
subscribed the three Articles following. 
The first Article is that acknowledging 
the King’s supremacy. The second— 

“That the Book of Common Prayer and of 
ordering of bishops, priests, and deacons con- 
taineth in it nothing contrary to the Word of God, 
and that it may lawfully so be used ; and that he 
himself will use the form in the said book pre- 
scribed, in public prayer, and administration of 
the sacraments and none other.” 

And the third— 

“That he alloweth the Book of Articles of 

Religion agreed upon by the archbishops and bi- 
shops, &c., and that he acknowledgeth all and 
every the Articles therein contained, being in 
number Nine-and-Thirty, beside the Ratification, 
to be agreeable to the Word of God.” 
The spirit of the Jaw was that no man 
should be permitted to teach unless he 
made a subscription to the declaration. 
But the great body of persons who desire 
to take the degree of Master of Arts do 
not intend to teach in the University ; 
and as my noble Friend in presenting the 
Petition correctly said, the prayer of the 
Petition might still further be qualified by 
inserting, if it should be deemed right, 
that no man should be permitted to teach 
divinity in the University who had not sub- 
scribed these Articles. But the subscrip- 
tion at present is a bar which excludes from 
the Houses of Convocation a great number 
of persons because of their being Regent 
Masters, and consequently qualified to teach 
divinity. That is embodied in the statutes 
of the University of Oxford. I am sorry 
to say our library is not rich enough to 
possess a copy of those statutes, and I 
must therefore quote them at second-hand. 
The part to which I refer runs thus— 

“ Quales Tutores scholaribus preeficiendi sint. 
—Tutor vero scholares tutele et regimini suo 
commissos probis moribus imbuat, et in probatis 
autoribus instituat ; et maximé in rudimentis re- 
ligionis et doctrine Articulis in synodo Londini, 
anno 1562, editis ; ac pro virili suo discipline in 
Ecclesia Anglicana publice receptw eos con- 
formes preestabit.” 


I would beg the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) to observe that subscription to the 
Articles has been required upon those 
grounds. Your Lordships are aware that 
a Regent Master becomes a member of 
Convocation, which is the governing body 
of the University, Now, it is a great 
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question, which deserves full consideration, 
whether power in the University should be in- 
trusted to any persons who have not avowed 
themselves members of the Church of Eng- 
land. But this is a different ground from 
that on which subscription is at present re- 
quired. My attention was singularly fixed 
upon this matter many years ago, when I 
matriculated at the University at the early 
age of fourteen. I was told by the Vice 
Chancellor, ‘‘ You are too young to take 
the common oath of obedience to the statute 
of the University, but you are quite old 
enough to subscribe the Articles of Reli- 
gion.” Accordingly, as a boy of fourteen, 
I duly and faithfully subscribed the Articles 
of Religion ; but not until the age of six- 
teen was I permitted to make a promise 
of obedience to the statutes of the Uni- 
versity. That state of things no longer 
exists, but I mention it to show to your 
Lordships the gross anomalies that existed 
in the doctrine of subscription. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD: My Lords, 
I do not wish to assert the proposition that 
the original reason for requiring Regent 
Masters to make subscription was to secure 
that the teachers of the University should 
be members of the Chureh of England ; 
the question we have to consider is the 
effect of this rule upon the University. 
And the effect is this—that the governing 


Subscription to 


{LORDS} 
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cisely what I said. Teachers not belong- 
ing to the Church of England to beadmitted 
would be a gain to the University. But that 
is done already, and no professor need sign 
the Articles. The governing body of the 
University is confined to members of the 
Church of England, as my right rev. 
Brother desires, and the teaching in the 
University is set free, as he also desires, 
Then, having what he wishes, why alter 
the present arrangement? I know at 
least one distinguished man—the Professor 
of Chemistry—who has taught for years 
in the University without being called 
upon to subscribe. But I think that no- 
thing should be done to alter the funda- 
mental principle that the government of 
the University should be retained in the 
hands of members of the Church of Eng- 
land. My right rev. Brother pointed out 
what at first seemed to be an absurdity in 
connection with the signature of the three 
Articles—but the absurdity was only in 
appearance, because the signature to those 
three Articles is accompanied by a decla- 
ration that it is to apply to persons who 
are to be instituted to any living or gift 
with power of teaching in the Church of 
England ; and then follows the declaration 
that those persons will not administer the 
Sacraments except in the form prescribed. 





It is only by straining the meaning of the 


body of the University are all professed ) words that they can be made to apply to 


members of the Chureh of England. 


right rev. Brother dwelt upon the great | 


My) every Master of Arts. 


My right rev. 
Brother said there was nothing in the 


advantages that the University would de-| prayer of the Petition to affect the higher 


rive if relieved from this restraint by the | 
great increase of learned men who might | 


then hold professorships, but of which ad- 
vantages the University was now deprived 
through the dreadful requirement that a 
Master of Arts should subseribe to the 
Articles of the Church of England. [The 
Bisnor of Lonpon dissented.] My right 
rev. Brother says he did not use that argu- 
ment, but I think the House, like myself, 
must have understood him to say that we 
lost many instructors whom we might 
obtain, but who were excluded by the re- 
quirement. 

Tne Bisnorp or LONDON: I said I 
thought it very desirable that the govern- 
ment of the University should be main- 
tained in the hands of members of the 
Church of England; but that if the Univer- 
sity could find any way of adding other 
eminent men to the body of teachers who 
were not members of the Church of Eng- 
and, I should be very glad. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD: That is pre- 


The Lord Chancellor 





degrees of divinity at the Universities. 
But, if the prayer is granted, there cer- 
tainly will be nothing to prevent a man 
from rising to the highest degree in divi- 
nity which the University allows, without 
even professing to hold the doctrines of 
the Church of England. As to the dis- 
inclination to make this subscription, I may 
be allowed to mention, that since this 
subject was last under discussion, a Bill 
which was to affect the whole question came 
before the House of Commons, and a Peti- 
tion got up by the undergraduates of Ox- 
ford,and signed by] ,030 out of abont 1,300, 
was presented to that House, praying that 
no alteration might be made in the present 
law of subscription. If you abolish sub- 
scription in these cases, the next Oe 
tion will be to dispense with it in the case 
of the colleges, and then of all mem- 
bers of the Church. That is what is aimed 
at. This is the beginning of what is con- 
sidered by those who urge the necessity 
of these changes, the deliverance of the 

















human mind from the trammels of submis- 
sion to external truth as taught by autho- 
rity, and to be believed because it is so 
taught. The question is whether in a 
Church so free as ours you can maintain 
anything like a tradition of dogmatic 
truth if you do away with this last pro- 
vision, that those who undertake great 
responsibilities should believe the teach- 
ing which the Church has accepted as the 
Word of God. 

Eart RUSSELL said, that the 106 
persons who signed his Petition were 
either Fellows or Students of Christ 
Chureh. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, 
that Mr. Bouverie’s Bill, against which 
the Petition to which the right rev. 
Prelate had referred was directed, dealt 
with the admission to fellowships—a sub- 
ject which was expressly excluded from 
this Petition. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON stated, 
that in addition to the Petition mentioned 
by the right rev. Prelate as having been 
got up by the undergraduates in the course 
of a fortnight, 2,000 non-resident members 
of Convocation expressed their concurrence 
with the views therein contained. 

Petition to lie on the table. 


Tue Bishop or OXFORD then moved, 
That the said Petition be printed. 


Objected to; and, after short Debate, the 
said Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 

Afterwards, 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD gave notice, 
that if he were in his place on Monday, 
he would move, and if not present he 
would get some noble Friend to move, on 
that evening, that the Petition presented 
to-night by the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs be printed 
and circulated. 





House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 
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FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL 
[Sir Roserr Peet). 
[BILL 137.] comMITrEr. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 

Clause 18 (Appointment of Commis- 
sioners under Sign Manual). 

Sr HERVEY BRUCE said, he would 
move to add to the clause certain words, 
the effect of which would be to provide that 
after a vacancy the new Commissioner 
should be of the same profession as the 
Commissioner in whose room he was ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. O’HAGAN proposed another 
Amendment with the same object. 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
he trusted that able and independent Gen- 
tlemenun connected with Ireland would be 
appointed by the Government to discharge 
the delicate and difficult duties of Commis- 
sioners. 

Si ROBERT PEEL said, he could 
assure the Committee that it was the desire 
of the Government that the first three 
Commissioners should be men, not only of 
high character, but men who would dis- 
charge their duties in a thoroughly inde- 
pendent and impartial manner. 

Mr. HASSARD said, he thought it 
would be better to follow the example of 
the Alkali Bill, and appoint Inspectors who 
should go before the proper legal tribunals, 
instead of investing Commissioners with 
powers and duties foreign to the law. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he was quite 
content to leave the uncontrolled nomina- 
tion of the Commissioners to the Govern- 
ment. He believed that not a single Irish 
Member had approached the Government 
on the subject of the nomination of these 
Commissioners. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 19 to 27 were also agreed to. 
G 2 
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Clause 28 (Power for Commissioners to | did not believe his Amendment would meet 
state case for Court of Law or direct issue | with much favour, because some hon. Gen- 
of Law). tlemen appeared to think that the ideas of 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, that the clause | justice and salmon ought to be altogether 
was useless for the protection of the public, dissociated. He would appeal to the genc- 
and he should therefore move its omission, | rosity of the Committee to agree to this 
It would enable the Commissioners to shift Amendment. In every other case, if the 
the responsibility from themselves and in- | Committee had inflicted some injury, they 
volve the public in litigation. It would be | had done some good to the parties who 
much better to give the Commissioners a| might complain. In the case of the owners 
summary jurisdiction than to allow them to of stone weirs, It was thought that the Bill 
take a poor man into Chancery. would confer a benefit upon them against 

Mr. O’HAGAN said, he could not sce | their will. The stake weirs put down were 
the force of the objection. They intrusted only those existing contrary to law. When 
the Commissioners with great power, and | persous owned bag nets who had also stake 
he thought it was not too much to give | nets, they would receive some compen- 
them the power, if they thought proper to sation in the increased take of fish by the 
exercise it, to take the opinion of a high | Stake nets. Therefore the class of bag net 
legal tribunal on some of the litigated ques. | owners who would benefit by the extension 
tions connected with the Act of 1842. of time would be very small, not more than 

Mn. H. A. BRUCE said, that the clause | half 2 dozen or a dozen, and they were 
was introduced to save time, trouble, and | persons upon whom the Bill would other- 
expense to all parties. When the Com- wise inflict an injury without any compen- 
missioners found that some difficult point , 8ation. He would again repeat that, in his 
was sure to be litigated, the clause pro- | opinion, the Irish Act of 1842 trenched on 
vided that they might state a case, and | the general rights of the public; but Par- 
name the parties to it, as a quicker and liament had allowed vested interests to be 
surer way of getting a decision. established under that Act, and bag nets 

Clause negatived. for twenty years had been permitted. The 

Cl 29 withd | effect of his Amendment would be, that the 

mass SU eeTape. Commissioners would have the power of 

Clause 30 (Power of Commissioners to; granting an extension of the time, and 
compromise). _might also impose restrictions and regula- 

Mr. HERBERT said, that as the Com- | tions in ease the nets or weirs were carried 
mittee had respected the rights of the | too far into the stream. 
owners of stake weirs, it was only fair that} Mr. LONGFIELD said, he strongly 
they should also respect the rights of the objected to give the Commissioners a dis- 
owners of bagnets. The Act of 1842) cretion to allow bag nets to continue for ten 
allowed the use of these bag nets, but by | years. [Mr. H. A. Bruce: Where the own- 
this Bill they would be abolished, in order | ers have no other means of fishing.] An 
that those neighbours of those proprictors | appeal had been made to the generosity of 
who might be owners of stake nets should | the Committee ; he appealed to their jus- 
be enabled to catch more fish. As a com- | tice, and asked them to consider the rights 
promise, he would move an Amendment | of the poor. In 1846 the draught net 
giving the Commissioners power to allow | fisheries on the coast of Ireland gave em- 
bag nets to continue for a period not ex- | ployment to 100,000 persons; now the 
ceeding ten years, provided that the nets | number was reduced to 50,000, the fishery 
were legal under the Act of 1842, and that | being monopolized and injured by bag nets. 
the owners did not possess in the same | If the Amendment were agreed to, the ex- 
district any other nets, weirs, or fishing | tension would be for ten years in every 
rights. case, because the Commissioners would not 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, that the Go-| be likely to give one proprietor two years 
vernment did not propose to press the|and another ten years. He called upon 
clause, the powers of which were too large | the Committee not to act like children, and 
and too loose. He was disposed, however, | showing compassion to the proprietors, for- 
to agree toan Amendment declaring that | get the compassion due to the poor and 
the Commissioners might allow bag nets to| the public. He believed that before the 
continue for a limited time, not exceeding | bag nets could be abolished under the Bill 
ten years, provided the owners had no other | the proprietors would get a very good slice 
nets or weirs in the neighbourhood. He | of the fishing of 1864. They would be 
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able to get the fish until the month of April! to learn his trade, and thereby to rise to 
or May next year. That was a greater ex- eminence as a statesman afterwards. 
tension of time than the proprietors of these) Mr. O’HAGAN said, that if it were 
bag nets deserved, either on the ground of | wished to get rid of the office of the Lord 
law or justice. However, as an appeal Lieutenant of Ireland, it ought to be done 
had been made to the generosity of the | by a direct Motion, and not by a side wind 
Committee, he would consent to give the like the present Amendment. 

proprietors of the bag nets the whole of the| Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE aid, the 
season of 1864, which would be dealing Committee were, it seemed, about to rob 











very handsomely with them. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that the principle 
enunciated by the hon. Member for Mal- 
low would extend to many clauses which 
had been already passed. He thought that 
some consideration ought to be extended to 
persons whose rights were about to be 
confiscated. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause negatived. 


Clause 31 (Provision on the Determina- 
tion of the Office of the Commissioners). 


Sir HERVEY BRUCE proposed, as 
an Amendment, that the Inspectors should 
be appointed by the Ilome Secretary 
instead of the Lord Lieutenant. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 11, line 15, to leave out the words 
“ Lord Lieutenant of Ireland,” and insert the 
words “one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
taries of State.”—(Sir Hervey Bruce.) 


Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he must 
protest against the Amendment. The 
Lord Lieutenant was the proper person 
to possess that sort of patronage, and 
every Bill for Ireland gave it to him. 
When the House thought proper to abolish 
the Lord Lieutenaney, it would be right to 
give such appointments to the Home Se- 
cretary, but not before. 

Lorp NAAS said, he concurred in 
thinking that all the Irish departments 
ought to be under the Irish Government. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, that to give the 
appointments to the Home Secretary would 
be to remove them from a focus of jobbery 
and party influence. 


Mr. SCULLY did not wish to take a 


single feather out of the tail of the English 
peacock (he did not speak of the present 
Lord Lieutenant), who was usually sent 
over to govern Ireland. He should vote 
for giving the patronage to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, be- 
cause the country was likely always to have 
adecent and respectable Home Secretary, 
but was not always equally secure in regard 
to the Chief Secretary for Ireland, who 
might be some ‘“‘ shave beggar’’ sent over 


| he would move that a new clause be added 


' the Lord Lieutenant of one of the brightest 
| jewels in the Irish Crown—namely, the 
| appointment of two fishery Inspectors. Ac- 
cording to the hon. Member for Cork, the 
| views of the Lord Lieutenants ought to be 
retrospective, because peacocks had eyes 
|in their tails. He should vote for the 
Amendment, because the control of the 
| English and Scotch Fisheries Acts was in 
the hands of the Home Secretary, and why 
should Ireland be excepted? To give this 
appointment to the Home Secretary would 
only be a proper compliment to the Home 
Office, by which the Bill had been so ably 
drawn up and introduced to the House. 


Question put, “‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 62; 
Noes 11: Majority 51. 


Lorp NAAS said, he would recommend 
that the names of the Commissioners should 
be inserted in the Bill on the Report. It 
would give greater weight to their decision 
(if they were named in the Bill. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he could not 
agree with the noble Lord. If the Com- 
missioners were named in the Bill, disputes 
would arise as to the appointments, and 
the result would be the loss of a great deal 
of their influence. The appointments 
would only be for about two years. 

Cotone, FRENCH said, he was glad the 
Government had declined to accede to the 
suggestion of the noble Member for Cocker- 
mouth. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 32 and 33 were also agreed to. 





Clause 3 (Interpretation Clause), which 
had been postponed. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he considered 
it was unnecessary, and he should therefore 
move its omission. 

Mr. O’HAGAN said, he was of the same 
opinion. 

Clause omitted. 


Mr. LONGFIELD said, that in the ab- 
sence of his hon. Friend (Mr. M‘Mahon) 
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after Clause 8, inflicting a penalty of £50;he should support the clause. It would 


on any person keeping a weir after notice. never do to leave the Commissioners the 

Mr. BUTT said, he objected to the choice of the part of the river where the 
clause, but he would withdraw the objec-| gap was to be made. The owners of the 
tion if his hon, Friend would consent to | stone weirs claimed compensation in case 
add a provision that no such action should | of loss ; but in that case, if the Act worked 
be brought under the section, when the | well, and if there were gains over the 
proprietor or occupier had obtained the cer-| present average, the amount of the ex- 








tificate of the Commissioners under the 
Act. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. LONGFIELD said, he would then 
move a clause in substitution of Clause 9, | 
relative to the construction of free gaps. 
At their last sitting the Committee deter- 
mined that there should be a free gap in all 
weirs, and the present clause, which was 
copied from the English Fisheries Act, 
would carry out this wish. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he thought 
that the Commissioners ought to have the 
power of fixing the situation of the free 
gap. He therefore proposed to add the 
words ‘‘ that the gap should be in such a 
situation as the Commissioners should 
direct.”’ 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, that no such 
discretion was given to the Commissioners 
in the English Act. The gaps might be 
so placed as to be rendered inoperative, 
and he could not consent to intrust the 
Commissioners with such a power. 

Mr. F. L. GOWER said, he must re- 
peat the assertion he had made at the last 
sitting—that the Act confiscated property 
to which the owners of these weirs were 





as much entitled as the owners of land to 
their estates. They had therefore a right 
to ask for compensation in the event of loss. 
It was asserted that there would be no loss, | 
but in that case no compensation would be | 
wanted. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that if the Bill 
were the means of increasing the number 
of salmon, it would give compensation to 
the owners of weirs. If it were a measure | 
of confiscation, it was no more so than the | 
English Bill. That measure had been 
found to work well for England, and so | 
would the present measure for Ireland. _| 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he must admit 
that the English Act manifested as flagrant | 
a disregard of chartered rights as that now | 
proposed. Inasmuch, however, as the | 
unanimous feeling of the Committee seemed | 
to be against granting compensation, the | 
Government had not deemed itself called | 
upon to withdraw the Bill. 

Six WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, | 


Mr. Longfield | 


| land. 
| should be fixed at 50 feet. 


cess must be paid over to the public, 
[**No!”] Oh, yes! the public would 
have a right to this set-off against the 
losses of bad years. The consequence 
would be that the owners would be losers 
by such compensation clauses, whereas if 
they accepted the Bill without them, they 
would be the gainers. 

Lorp NAAS said,that the limit of 40 ft, 
inserted in the clause as the width of the 
free gap was enough for the English rivers, 
which were much narrower than those of 
Ireland. He thought that a gap of 60 ft. 
would not be too large for some of the 
Irish rivers, and he should therefore pro- 
pose an Amendment to that effect. He 
had no wish to conceal that the object of 
his Amendment was to apply only to the 
great lax weir at Limerick. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he had no ob- 
tion to the Amendment where the river 
was 600 feet wide. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
should support the proposition, though it 
would only be applicable to one weir in 
Ireland. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that the provision would 
be applicable to five of the weirs of Ire- 
He would propose that the width 


Mr. Longfield’s Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. F. L.GOWER said, he wished to pro- 
pose an Amendment, to add that all expenses 
ineurred by the Commissioners should be 
paid by the conservators of the districts in 
which the weirs were situate out of the 
funds placed at the disposal of the conser- 
vators. It was most unjust that these 
expenses should fall upon the owners ; and 
it was no apology for such injustice to say 
that it was part of the English Bill. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he would support 
the proposal, but he feared the conserva- 
tors might not always have funds at their 
disposal. He proposed that the expenses 
should be borne by the grand juries. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that he could 
not accede to the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. F. L. Gower)... The money in 
the hands of the conservators of the rivers 
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was no more than sufficient for the protec- 
tion of the fisheries, and would be quite 
inadequate to defray the expenses of mak- 
ing gaps in weirs, The proprietors of 
these stone weirs would have to pay, asin 
England, for the making of the free gaps. 

Mr. F. L. GOWER said, he was willing 
to add to his Amendment the words, ‘if 
they have sufficient monies for the pur- 


pose. 

Sr EDWARD GROGAN said, he would 
suggest the postponement of the matter 
till the bringing-up of the Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, added to the Bill. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he would move a 
new clause to follow Clause 15, providing 
that no fixed net, save bag nets, should 
be allowed to extend ‘beyond the mean 
level of ordinary spring tides, and the low 
water of ordinary neap tides.” 

Mr. MONSELL said, he would appeal 
to his hon. Friend not to press the clause. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, that 
if the hon. Member pressed and carried 
his clause, he would upset the Bill. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he trusted that 
the hon. Member would not attempt to im- 
pede the working of the Bill by pressing 
the clause. 


Clause negatived. 


Mr. H. A. BRUCE proposed to substi- 
tute for Clause 17 a clause providing for 
payment of additional duties on fixed en- 

mes, 

: Sin ROBERT PEEL said, he had hoped 
the Committee would have got through:all 
the clauses that morning. As it waa,’ 
must either go on with the Bill next 

day or that evening. [Several hon. Mem- 
BERS: To-night.| It was the only choice 
they had, and he should be glad if they 
could pass the Bill through Committee at 
the evening sitting. [An hon. MEMBER : 
Up to what time?) Up to any time. 

House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit again 
this day. 


INDIA—CLAIMS AGAINST THE LATE 
GOVERNMENT OF OUDE.— QUESTION. 


Coronet FRENCH said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, If 
he can explain why the claims on the late 
Government of Oude, all the parties to 
which are in England, cannot be investi- 
gated here, instead of in India ? 


{Jury 3, 1863} 
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Sir CHARLES WOOD said, in reply, 
that although he was aware the parties 
were in this country, all the evidence was 
in India; and therefore the investigation 
would take place there. 


HARWICH HARBOUR.—QUESTION. 


Captain JERVIS said, he wished to ask 
the Seeretary to the Treasury, How the 
Foreshore in Harwich Harbour, near the 
entrance to the Stour, purchased by the 
Commissioners appointed by the 7 Queen 
Anne, c. 26, for the purpose of Forti- 
fications, came into the possession of the 
Woods and Forests. 

Mr. PEEL, in reply, said, the Foreshore 
in Harwich Harbour, near the entrance to 
the Stour, purchased for the purpose of 
Fortifications, came under the management 
of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
by virtue of an Act of the 10 & 11 Geo. IV. 


CONSIGNMENTS TO NEUTRAL PORTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CARNEGIE said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Attorney General or Mr. Solicitor 
General, Whether, in the existing state of 
affairs in America, it is contrary to Inter- 
national Law to consign arms, ammunition, 
or medicines to the ports of Quebec, Nas- 
sau, Matamoras, and Havana, or any one 
of them; and whether a vessel bound to any 
of the above-mentioned ports containing 
such articles would be liable to condemna- 
tion by a Prize Court ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, in 
reply, that it was somewhat strange that 
the hon. Member should think it necessary 
to ask a Question which had been asked 
and answered over and over again in that 
House. He should have thought every- 
body must be aware that the consignment 
to the four ports named, or to any other 
neutral port, of the articles enumerated, 
providing it were a real and bond fide 
consignment, actually intended to be de- 
livered at those ports, would not expose 
the vessel, having them on board to con- 
demnation by a Prize Court. He con- 
sidered it necessary to say, that he thought 
there was some danger of persons deceiv- 
ing themselves by such questions as these. 
The most familiar principle of public law 
was what he had stated, and the Prize 
Courts in America would answer the ques- 
tion put exactly as he had answered. t. 
The question for their decision always was 
as to the application of the law to a par- 
ticular case, and whether, as a matter of 
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fact, the goods were bond fide to be deli- 
vered at one of these ports. He was not 
aware of any casein which the Prize Courts 
of America had claimed to lay down any 
new principle upon this subject. 


SEIZURE OF GROWING CROPS IN 
IRELAND.—QUESTION. 


Sin HERVEY BRUCE said, he wished 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
ther he will introduce this Session a Bill on 
the subject of the Seizure of Growing Crops 
in Ireland ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL replied, that he 
proposed to give notice that night of his 
intention to ask for leave on Monday to 
introduce a Bill on the subject of the 
Seizure of Growing Crops in Ireland, 


THE BENGAL MILITARY FUND. 
QUESTION. 


Mason HAMILTON said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, If, 
in pursuance of a Despatch to the Governor 
General of India, dated 27th December 
1862 (No. 482), Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are prepared to guarantee payment 
of pensions to widows and orphans of sub- 
secribers to the Bengal Military Fund, at 
the rates now paid ? 

Simm CHARLES WOOD said, in reply, 
that the hon. and gallant Member must be 
aware that those funds were under the 
management of individuals who were 
Members of a Committee and of the Ser- 
vice. The Government of India were not 
responsible for their management. If, 
however, the funds were handed over to 
them, the Government would of course be 
responsible. 


THE NAVIGATION OF THE RIVER 
BANN.—QUESTION. 


Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether their Lordships will sanction the 
Commissioners of Public Works in Ircland 
advancing to the Town Commissioners of 
Coleraine monies for the Improvement of 
the Navigation of the Bann, under the 
provisions of their Act obtained this Ses- 
sion ; and whether they will sanction a free 
grant of part of the money for the same 
purpose, it being for the completion of a 
great work executed by the Board of Works 
in Ireland ? 

Mr. PEEL, in reply, said, the Board of 
Works in Ireland had not made any appli- 
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eation to the Treasury for a loan to the 
Town Commissioners of Coleraine for the 
improvement of the navigation of the Bann. 
It would depend very much upon the 
security offered by the Commissioners 
whether the Board would recommend such 
aloan. Tle was not aware that the Trea- 
sury had power to make a free grant for 
the purpose. 


UNION RELIEF AID ACTS CONTINUANCE 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. TOLLEMACHE said, he would 
beg to ask the President of the Poor Law 
Board, Whether he will postpone the Seeond 
Reading of the Union Relief Aid Acts Con- 
tinuance Bill till after the interview which 
he has promised to give on Wednesday 
next to a deputation from the Magistrates 
of the Counties most interested in the ques- 
tion involved in the Bill ? 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he would con- 
sent to postpone the second reading of the 
Bill until after he had received a deputa- 
tion alluded to by the hon. Member. At 
the same time, however, he must state that 
the responsibility of delaying the progress 
of the Bill would attach to the hou. Gentle- 
man. 


FRONTIER DEFENCES OF CANADA. 
QUESTION. B 


CotonseL ANNESLEY said, he would 
beg to ask the Under Seeretary of State 
for War, Whether Her Majesty’s Goyern- 
ment have received the Report of the Com- 
mission sent out last year to inquire into 
the Frontier Defences of Canada; and, if 
so, whether it is their intention to earry 
out at present the whole or any part of the 
recommendations contained in that Report ? 

Tue Marqcess or HARTINGTON said, 
in reply, that the Report referred to by his 
hon. and gallant Friend had been received, 
but its recommendations affeeted the Colo- 
nial Government at least as much as the 
Ilome Government. Up to the present 
time certain political occurrences had pre- 
vented the Colonial Government from taking 
into consideration the Report of the Com- 
missioners, and consequently it was impos- 
sible to say, at present, what steps woull 
be taken towards carrying out the whole or 
any part of its recommendations. 


THE LAND PURCHASED AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON.—QUESTION. 


CoLoneL FRENCH said, in the absence 
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Sf his hon. Friend (Mr. Gregory), he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether the Commissioners of 1851 
are to be paid\the sum of £120,000 for 
Land at Kensington before the Govern- 
ment is placed in clear possession of the 
Land ? 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER : Sir, the sum of money voted by 
the House, which amounted, I think, to 
£67,000, has been paid to the Commis- 
sioners to enable them to clear off certain 
impending obligations. We have no power 
to pay any further sum, and we cannot 
have such power till after a further Vote 
has been granted by this House. I think 
the most natural arrangement would be 
that the rest of the money should be paid 
on the completion of the conveyance and 
the transfer of the land. At the same 
time, I do not know the precise course 
which will be taken; but whatever it is 
it will be explicitly stated to the House. 


AFFAIRS OF JAPAN.—QUESTION, 

Mr. BAILLIE COCIIRANE said, he 
rose to ask, Whether he is to understand 
that Her Majesty’s Government object to 
lay upon the table the Papers relating to 
Japan ? 

Mr. LAYARD replied, that he should 
decline to lay any further Papers on the 
subject of Japan upon the table until the 
result of the negotiations now going on 
became known to the Government. 


UNITED STATES—RECOGNITION OF 
THE CONFEDERATE STATES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ROEBUCK said, he rose to ask the 
Seeretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he has now obtained the 
consent of the Head of the Government to 
fix Monday week for resuming the diseus- 
sion upon his (Mr. Roebuck’s) Motion in 
reference to America ? 

Sim GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, he 
had not been able to see his noble Friend 
since yesterday. He believed, however, 
it was certain that his noble Friend would 
be in the House on Monday next, when he 
would give an answer himself to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s question. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
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COTTON FROM INDIA. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Mr. CAIRD: Sir, I regret that the in- 
disposition of the Secretary for India, about 
a month ago, prevented me at that time 
bringing before the Touse the question of 
cotton supply. The delay will probably 
render it necessary for me to modify the 
terms of my Motion, for at so late a period 
of the Session we could not hope to enter 
upon so large a question, before a Com- 
mittee, with any probability of gaining 
much information. But the subject itself 
is so important that a discussion upon it, 
before the recess, may be useful to show 
the prospects we have of supplies of cotton, 
and the certainty that from one source or 
another the increasing price will be gradu- 
ally and not tardily followed by increased 
production. Events in America should 
convince us that it would be most unwise 
again to permit an almost exclusive reli- 
ance to be placed on that country. Already 
in every zone where cotton can be cultivat- 
ed, and where there is a supply of labour, 
that labour has been raised in value by the 
absence of slave competition. Should the 
turn of events lead to a greater cost in the 
production of cotton, and consequently to 
a higher future range of price, it would 
still be by far the cheapest article of cloth- 
ing. The trade may for some short period 
continue to be curtailed for want of a suffi- 
cient supply of the raw material, but we 
have only to look at the Returns of the im- 
ports in the first three months of this year 
to be satisfied of the early prospect of con- 
siderable supplies. Compared with the 
same period of 1861 the imports, exclu- 
sive of the United States, have increased 
fourfold, and have already gone far to make 
up the total cessation from America. For 
thirty years, India has given us somewhat 
less than a fifth of our supply, and has 
kept her ground against America, varying 
a little under the influence of price, but 
maintaining, since 1850, a steadily increas- 
ing proportion of the whole cotton supply. 
And it is worthy of remark, that in India 
alone free labour has been able to sustain 
a competition with that of slaves. For 
the West Indies, which, previous to eman- 
cipation, gave from 5 to 8 per cent of our 
supply, since 1835 have almost ceased to 
export cotton. Brazil, which, previous to 
1830, gave 10 to 15 per cent, had, under 
her modified system of slavery, fallen to 
1 per cent in 1860. And the same rule 
may be traced in the decreasing proportion 
of imports fromall othercountries, But mar- 
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vellous has already been the change produc-{ In Smyrna the same energy to takq 
ed by the cessation of American supplies. advantage of the present prices has been) 
From 80 per cent of our imports of cotton displayed. A few years ago no cotton was 
in 1860, American cotton fell to 5} of the exported from Smyrna, wiich last year 
small supply of 1862, while Indian rose | sent out 60,000 bales, and is expected to 
from 14 to 71 per cent ; Brazil, from 1 to; more than double that quantity in the 
10 per cent ; Mediterranean, from 3 to 11 present year. In Sicily and Italy (which 
per cent ; and the West Indies again took | has for ages been a cotton country) every 
its place as a source of our cotton supply. | little or large farmer who has ever before 
When we find that from India we received | grown a plot of cotton is this year planting 
more cotton last year than the entire annual | it on every acre of land where they think 
supply from all quarters previous to 1840, | it can be grown, The value of the last 
and when, moreover, we find that supply | crop in many instances was not merely a 


growing, within the last eight years, gradu- 
ally but steadily, from 300,000 bales to 
400,000, 500,000, 600,000, 900,000, to 
1,073,000 bales, we can have no reason to 
despair of an early and sufficient supply, 
even though America remain partially 
closed against us. The increase of price 
has had its natural effect in immensely sti- 
mulating production ; and the facility with 
which that can be done, in countries where 
cotton has been already grown, is far 
greater than is usually supposed. I re- 
ferred to this last year, but will venture to 
repeat it. In agriculture, it is difficult, 
and a work of time, to introduce a new 
article of culture; but it is a very easy 
and simple matter to extend the culture of 
an article at present produced. That is 
the true explanation of the rapidity with 
which, in certain quarters already, the in- 


ereased price has been met with a doubled | 


supply. 

As I have recently had an opportunity 
of visiting some of the cotton-growing 
countries of the Mediterranean, and made 
cotton cultivation the object of my special 
attention, I will venture to offer to the 
House the results of what I saw and 
heard. And first with regard to Egypt, 
which, from the vast fertility of its soil and 
its abundant supply of labour, has been, 
and is likely to continue to be, the largest 
cotton producer in the Mediterranean. 
The produce of an acre of cotton, which, 
previous to 1860, was not worth more in 


matter of largely increased profit, but ex- 
ceeded the fee-simple of the land. With 
the Sicilian farmer, it is not a question of 
doubling the usual cotton culture—it will 
be increased tenfold. In many places the 
pressure of an increased demand for la- 
bour is being anticipated, and the wages 
promised for the picking season have ad- 
vanced 50 per cent. There can be little 
doubt that the same cause is operating in 
| Spain and Algeria, and it will probably be 
found a moderate estimate to put the total 
production of the Mediterranean in 1863 
at 500,000 bales. 

In Italy the most sanguine expéctations 
are entertained of the future production of 
cotton. A commission, ably presided over 
by Signor De Vincenzi, who last year re- 
| presented the Italian cotton interest at the 
| Great Exhibition, has been appointed by 

the Government, with the express object of 
clearing away every impediment and open- 
ing every facility for its extended culture. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres of land 
are believed to be suited to it, and admit 
of irrigation. Seed is supplied in every 
quarter to those who apply for it, and 
printed instructions for planting and ma- 
nagement are everywhere cireulated. The 
quality of the cotton is equal to average 
American ; and as a winter crop of beans 
or barley, or potatoes, can be taken before 
the cotton crop is planted, it is argued that 
| with the advantage of a double crop and the 
/ abundant supply of labour, the Italian will 











that country than about £5, yielded up-! be able hereafter to hold his ground against 
wards of £20 in 1862. The cotton crop future competition from the Slave States. 
of 1862 gave thirteen millions sterling to| From Brazil this increase has been very 
Egypt, six of which were clear profit above rapid, and 200,000 bales are expected 
the ordinary cost of production. Now| from the present year’s crop in that coun- 


Egypt possesses immense capacity for a| try; while the West Indies and our other 
rapid extension of cotton culture, and the | Colonies will contribute in a small degree 
greatest exertions which enormous profits | to the general supply. The Egyptian and 
can prompt are at this moment being made. the Mediterranean cottons being of superior 
With a favourable season, it is not impro-| quality, and labour cheap and abundant, 
ees Egypt may yield 250,000 bales there is every probability that the in- 
in , 


| creased culture of cotton there will be 
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continued, and that these countries will 
be found capable of contributing not less 
than one-fourth of the whole future cotton 
supply. But for the remaining three- 
fourths we shall probably have to look to 
America and India. The future supply 
from America depends altogether upon the 
terms upon which the war may be con- 
cluded. The Southern States possess 
advantages for the growth of cotton greater 
than those of any other country. They 
have a fertile soil, intersected by railways 
and navigable rivers, and a climate peculiar- 
ly adapted to the production of a large crop 
of fine quality, without, as in most other 
cotton countries, being compelled to resort 
to irrigation. Their slave system admits 
of the most perfect organization of labour, 
and it is a delusion to imagine that it is 
more costly than free labour. I have care- 
fully studied this part of the question, for 
it is the key to the whole system, and I 
assert, that with unrestricted limits of ex- 
pansion, and a victorious slave constitution, 
no country will be able to grow cotton so 
cheaply and plentifully as America. A 
Southern cotton estate may be almost 
self-supporting. The whole food and cloth- 
ing of the negroes is produced on the es- 
tate by their own labour, or is bought by 
the sale of their surplus produce, other 
than cotton. The interest of the invested 
capital in the negroes is more than com- 
pensated by the increase in their numbers, 
The cotton crop is nearly all profit, for 
there is no rent to be paid for the land, 
as in Europe, or land tax to the Govern- 
ment, as in India. The skill displayed in 
the culture of the crop is not equalled, on 
a great scale, in any other country. Com- 
bined capital and sagacity have done their 
utmost to increase the production and thus 
lessen the cost. 

The growth of the Southern States in 
1840 was 1,600,000 bales, when the price 
here was 9d. a pound. In 1860 it had 
increased to 4,600,000 bales, while the 
price had gradually fallen to less than 6d. 
a pound. That fact ought to settle the 
question of the cheapness of slave labour, 
in @ country vast enough to admit of con- 
stant expansion. Then, again, the com- 
bined energy and intelligence of the planters 
was devoted to facilitating the means of 
exporting their great staple. The cotton 
is ginned on the estate, and baled and 
pressed before being sent away. Fraudu- 
lent admixture is never thought of in a 
country where buyer and seller are alike 
intelligent, and where the courts admit of 
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a ready remedy. But all this prosperity 
was founded on the basis of slavery, and 
cannot, in the opinion of the planters, be 
maintained without it. Besides slavery, 
however, it required the constant power 
of expansion to new and fresh land. The 
slave system has been a quick, money- 
making system, without reference to its 
permanence. As soon as the old land was 
exhausted, new land was broken up. Old 
cotton lands, when worn out by successive 
cropping, become arid wastes. Immense 
tracts, amounting to perhaps one-third of 
the best cotton lands in the older States, 
are now reduced by this exhaustive system 
to desolate, sunburned, uninhabited re- 
gions, upon which even weeds refuse to 
grow. The power of moving to the terri- 
tories west of the Mississippi, where fresh 
land was to be had, was becoming an 
every day necessity to hundred of planters; 
and should the entrance to these territo- 
ries be shut up, they must either abandon 
cotton planting, or adopt a system of care- 
ful tilling and manuring. The effect of 
this would at once cause a rapid rise in 
the cost of production, and place the 
Southern cotton planter more on a par 
with those of other countries. From this, 
I think, it will be clearly seen that the 
pre-eminence of the American cotton- 
grower is mainly due to the double: system 
of slavery and wasteful cultivation. What, 
then, are the probabilities that this may 
continue? If the,South should be every- 
where victorious, cotton will very soon be 
as largely cultivated as ever, though the 
cost of production will be increased by the 
planter’s proportion of the interest of the 
war debt. If she is shut up from the ter- 
ritories west of the Mississippi, the cost of 
production will be greatly increased, and 
the produce diminished ; and if the final 
issue should be the entire subjugation of 
the South, and the gradual emancipation 
of the slave, there will be an enbancement 
for years in the cost of production of Ame- 
rican cotton. The extent planted this 
year is not expected to yield more than 
250,000 bales; and between what has 
been destroyed, and what has been lost 
and rotted for want of the means of baling 
and storing, it is believed that there do 
not remain more than two and a half million 
bales available for‘export. Come when it 
may, this will be immediately absorbed ; and 
it must be perfectly obvious that we must 
for some time to come look to other countries 
as wellas America for cotton. And nocon- 
clusion of the war seems now to be pos- 
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sible which would admit of cotton being 
produced with the same abundance and 
cheapness as before. But already the sys- 
tem has been introduced of a gradual trans- 
formation from slavery, through serfdom, 
to freedom. General Banks, in Louisiana, 
and General Payne, in Tennessee, have 
instituted a plan which enforces labour 
on the plantations, and regular monthly 
payment for that labour ; and both parties 
find it to work advantageously. If the 
North prevail, this system will be substi- 
tuted for slavery; and it can hardly be 
doubted that the Southern States will thus 
gradually re-extend their cotton culture, and 
again take their place in the first rank of 
cotton supply. Whether, therefore, the 
issue of the war is for the North or South, 
we may safely anticipate that it cannot last 
much longer, and that, with a moderate 
increase of price, we may confidently look 
to America for at least one-half of her 
former average supply. 

If we suppose that the future range of 
prices shall be 50 per cent beyond that of 
the past few years, we may hereafter expect 
1,000,000 bales yearly from the Mediterra- 
nean, Brazil, and other quarters, and at least 
1,500,000 bales from the Southern States. 
With what India can yield, there would 
thus seem to be no need for alarm about 
a possible extinction of our great cotton 
industry. For a time the present check 
may continue, but every month is bringing 
increased supplies, and the stock at present 
in America may any day be thrown open 
to the markets of the world. I confess 
that 1 feel some satisfaction in thus coming 
to the conclusion that we are not likely to 
be foreed to rely mainly on India; for, 
after a careful study of the blue-books and 
Indian Reports on cotton culture, I am be- 
wildered by the contradictions and varieties 
of opinion and the confusion and collision 
of authority, and the want of any guiding 
mind to unravel the difficulties and give 
direction to well-considered plans for de- 
veloping the growth of cotton. The only 
thing that comes clearly out from the 500 
pages of blue-book is the constant readi- 
ness of the Secretary of State to discou- 
rage every attempt made by the Indian Go- 
vernment with that object. 

I have consulted not only recent Returns 
but Reports of Committees of former years 
—Mr. Bright’s Committee of 1848, and a 
Committee of 1846, appointed in Bombay 
from the resident merchants, of whom 
the hon. Member for the City was one. 
That Committee found that very little de- 
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cline had taken place in the export of cot- 
ton from Bombay during a period of twelve 
years (the average annual export being 
306,000 bales), although the price had 
during that time fallen from 32d. to 2d. 
a pound at Bombay. They found that an 
increase of price of a halfpenny a pound re- 
stored the trade to healthy action ; and that 
this increase had been the result of a slight 
loss of production by an unfavourable cot- 
ton season in America. What, then, may 
we not anticipate from India, from the sti- 
mulus of an increase of price almost fabu- 
lous ? and that increase, not the result of 
a temporary failure of crop, but from such 
a total disorganization of labour as will, 
in all probability, lead to a steady continu- 
ance of a higher range of price for many 
years tocome. In the first three months 
of this year the imports from India have 
inereased from 213,000ecwt. in 1861 to 
652,000 ewt. in 1863. From Calcutta, 
which did not send us a pound in 1860, 
there have been exported to England 
133,000 bales in 1862. The facts, there- 
fore, are against the Secretary of State, 
who discourages the hope of any great 
increase of Indian cotton. And in diseus- 
sing the Indian question, it is necessary 
to distinguish between what are the legiti- 
mate functions of an Indian Government, 
as compared with our own, The Indian 
Government is not only a despotic Govern- 
ment, but it is a great absentee landlord, 
managing its estates by resident agents. 
It is the duty of such a Government to ini- 
tiate and carry out all those local improve- 
ments, such as roads and means of irri- 
gation, which in this country would properly 
be left to individual ijandowners. 

It seems that great exertions were made 
by the various Governments in India to 
meet the prospective cotton famine in Eng- 
land. On 28th February 1861 the Go- 
vernor General transmitted a well-con- 
sidered Regulation on the subject to the 
various Indian Dependencies. In this he 
laid down clearly what the Government 
ought not to attempt to do, and what they 
could do with advantage. It is distin- 
guished by practical good sense, and, if it 
had been permitted to be carried out with- 
out interruption, it was, so far, all that 
eould be desired. 

On the 25th July the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for India disapproves of 
the Governor General's offer to pay the 
travelling expenses of gentlemen deputed 
by commercial bodies to accompany the 
Government officials into the cotton dis- 
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tricts. 
not to be repeated."’ A whole page is 
devoted to a diseussion of the principle of 
paying such travelling expenses. And the 
Governor General is obliged to justify his 
offer of travelling expenses by showing that 
the result of that offer had been the mission 
and report of Mr. Saunders on the cotton 
districts of the North West Provinces—one 
of the ablest documents in the blue-book. 
The Governor General then proposes to 
offer prizes for the growth of superior 
qualities of cotton, to test the possibility of 
improving the quality. The Secretary of 
State throws cold water upon this also. 
The right hon. Gentleman makes light of 
prizes for the improvement of agriculture 
in India. Is he not aware that immense 
advantages have attended the prize system 
of the three National Agricultural Societies 
of these kingdoms? Improved breeds of 
eattle, improved processes of husbandry, 
improved agricultural implements, aud the 
general diffusion of knowledge on these 
subjects, fostered by the spirit of compe- 
tition, have been the consequence of the 
prize system. The stimulus of private inter- 
est, which the right hon. Gentleman regards 
so lightly, is often dormant until roused by 
the much stronger stimulus of honour and 
the desire to excel. Other countries as 
well as ours have recognised this powerful 
motive, and have wisely made use of it 
for the improvement of agriculture. The 
French Government, under the Emperor, 
expends annually £25,0U0 in money, and 
about 5,000 medals of honour, for this 
special object. The beneficial effects are 
found in the diffusion of agricultural know- 
ledge and improved processes in every dis- 
trict of France. 

Again, in Madras, the governor pro- 
poses to remit the rent on certain small 
tracts of land to be used by the ryots in 
experiments for improving the quality of 
native cotton. This is sanctioned by the 
Governor General; but the Secretary of 
State, the moment he hears of it, disap- 
proves and directs that the offer be with- 
drawn, and the Governor General’s Coun- 
ceil, thus snubbed, withdraws the order, 
with a hint to the Secretary of State that 
he has failed to appreciate their object in 
making the original offer. This repeated 
interference in trifles could have no other 
effect than to damp the efforts of the offi- 
cials in India. But to turn to matters in- 
volving much larger results. The Governor 
General transmits Mr. Saunders’ Report on 
the Doab, to the importance of which he 
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calls the attention of the Secretary of 
State. The Secretary of State, passing 
over the great questions treated of in that 
Report, the tenure of land and perpetual 
settlement, and the subject of a contract 
law, devotes himself to the vigorous con- 
demnation of the objectionable system of 
seizing loaded cotton carts when required 
for government transport. And again, in 
reference to a Report upon Oude, he con- 
tents himself by saying that the particular 
points will, of course, be considered in the 
departments to which they respectively 
belong. In the whole compass of the 500 
pages of blue-book, I do not find one in- 
telligent suggestion offered by the Seere- 
tary of State to the Indian Government. 
In several instances, as I have shown, he 
disapproves of trifling orders, which, even 
if erroneous in principle, were hardly 
worthy of notice ; but he initiates nothing 
himself. With regard to the question of 
land tenure, which was so ably handled 
on a previous debate by the hon. Member 
for Poole, why did not the Secretary of 
State send out his instructions for Lord 
Canning’s guidance, instead of waiting for 
eight months to criticise and set them 
aside ? 

Then, with regard to a Law of Contract, 
why did he not instruct the Indian Govern- 
ment on the course they should follow, 
rather than discredit them afterwards by 
disallowing their proceedings? It is im- 
possible, upon a perusal of the Indian 
papers, to come to any other conclusion 
than that, if there is to be an increased 
supply of cotton from India, it will not be 
through the aid of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Saunders, the Government Com- 
missioner, shows clearly, that by superior 
cultivation alone both the quality and the 
quantity of cotton is improved, and by no 
other subsequent process can this be ac- 
complished. But without going into great 
detail, and for the moment placing out of 
consideration the great cotton districts in 
Bombay and Madras, I will ask your at- 
tention to a single tract of country, where 
for many years there has been no export of 
cotton—the Doab, lying between the Jumna 
and Ganges, on which a careful and full 
Report has been made by the Govern- 
ment Cotton Commissioner, Mr. Saunders. 
This tract contains upwards of 12,000,000 
acres of good land, which is three times 
the extent of the cultivated land in Egypt. 
It has a population of 9,000,000, or over 
350 persons to the square mile, an average 
in excess of the population of China. It 
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has a deep porous soil of great fertility, 
well adapted to the growth of cotton. It 
is crossed and traversed by numerous canals 
which run nearly its whole length, and 
furnish the power of irrigation. The roads 
everywhere are good, and the railroad to 
Caleutta runs through its centre. Fifty 
years ago there was a large export of 
cotton from the Doab to England and 
China, but during the last thirty years it 
has been grown only for home consump- 
tion. Now this tract of country, in every 
way so admirably suited to cotton, seems 
to be only one out of a great number which 
are mentioned or referred to in this blue- 
book. The railway, for about 300 miles, 
is still incomplete, so that hitherto it has 
afforded no means of conveyance for the 
cotton. It is clear, however, that there is 
abundance of land in India most favourably 
situated in every way for irrigation where 
necessary, which will soon be opened up by 
railways, and with a native population of 
farmers and lahourers through whom any 
extension of cotton culture may be made 
with the utmost facility. “It may almost be 
said that the supply would only be limited 
by the demand, so large is the field of pro- 
duction.” Such is the conclusion of Mr. 
Saunders’ Report. So much for the 
power of India to increase the supply. 
Can the quality be improved? The gene- 
ral testimony of the Indian officials is in 
the negative, as their general belief in the 
uniformity of the yield at 60 Ibs. an acre 
is positive. But in some parts of India 
the introduction of American and Egyp- 
tian seed has been followed by increased 
produce and better quality ; and the uni- 
form experience of other countries is that 
careful culture and intelligent management 
have the same effect. And while much 
may be done in the improvement of the 
staple, and greater freedom from adultera- 
tion, much is at the same time being done 
at home to adapt the existing machinery to 
the use of Indian cotton. 

The present circumstances of India are 
most favourable for cotton enterprise. The 
great cotton region of Dharwar is about to 
be tapped by the railway from Bombay. 
This will reduce the cost of inland trans- 
port by one-half, and enable the produce 
of the Dharwar Cotton Fields to be laid 
down at Liverpool, at a total cost for car- 
riage of little more than a penny a pound. 
The ryots are said to be rapidly improving 
their condition, and becoming independent 
of the native bankers and traders, and 
thus capable of selling their cotton to the 
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European merchant without such inter- 
vention. But if they cannot be moved 
to a vast increase of production by the 
stimulus of an increase in price from 3d, 
to ls. 6d. a pound, no facilities of rail- 
way, road, or harbour, can be expected 
to tempt them. If the enormous wealth 
which has been poured into India for cotton 
last year, amounting to nearly twenty-five 
millions sterling, fails to set in motion every 
means of meeting the demands of this 
country which enterprise or rapacity can 
devise, then we must come to the conclu- 
sion that it is hopeless to look to India for 
more than a million bales of cotton. If 
the yield per acre cannot be increased be- 
yond the average of 63 Ib.—as stated in 
the Government Reports—it cannot be for 
the interests of India to grow so meagre 
a crop. For no conceivable advantage 
in the cost of labour could, in that case, 
enable her to compete permanently with 
Europe or America. To produce one mil- 
lion bales, India must have six million acres 
under cotton ; while Egypt, Italy, or Ame- 
rica could produce the same quantity on 
one. Possessing, as India does, a suitable 
soil, and abundance of labour, it seemed 
to me that farther inquiry might have 
tested this important point. 

I feel it impossible to conclude without 
some reference to the circumstances under 
which Mr. Laing was forced to resign his 
position as Indian Finance Minister. He 
gave up his scat in this House, and a high 
office in the Government, to proceed to the 
unhealthy climate of Calcutta. He there, 
by great ability and industry, carried for- 
ward towards completion the plans initiat- 
ed by Mr. Wilson. He foresaw the suc- 
cessful issue of these plans in a rapidly- 
filling exchequer ; and, at a critical time 
for this country, he felt himself justified 
in advising large outlays on those works 
for opening up the communication of the 
country, which have been dwelt upon by 
all authorities for the last twenty years 
as most beneficial for India. The Secre- 
tary of State, living comfortably at home, 
with no similar opportunity of acquiring 
knowledge, corrects Mr. Laing in such a 
strain as no honourable man could submit 
to, and Mr. Laing resigned his post. But 
what is now the result? Mr. Laing’s suc- 
cessor, in his financial speech of 30th of 
April last tells us, that instead of the sur- 
plus which Mr. Laing estimated, £179,814, 
the amount had actually been £936,925. 
And this after ‘allowing all the omissions 
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expected would result in a deficit of | sumed 50,000 bags of cotton per week— 


£284,086. 


It is impossible not to feel| 42,000 of which were derived from the 


that so grave an error, and so great an in-/ Southern States of America. That was to 


justice, on the part of the Secretary of 
State, must lessen his authority in this 
country upon Indian questions. At this 
moment, with the welfare of 180 millions 
on the one hand, and the wants of our 
manufacturing people on the other, there 
is no office under Government which de- 
mands higher talent and more scrupulous 
conscientic than that of Indian Mi- 
nister. Turning to the Motion on the 
paper, I feel that the lateness of the Ses- 
sion may be pleaded for refusing a Com- 
mittee; but I hope that this discussion 
may help to re-assure the country regard- 
ing the probability of an increased supply 
of cotton, and to show the extreme rapidity 
with which other countries have already 
contributed to fill up the gap caused by the 
unhappy war in America. 








Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire whether 
any further measures can be taken, within the 
legitimate functions of the Indian Government, 
for increasing the supply of Cotton from that 
country,”—(Mr. Caird,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. BAZLEY said, he agreed with his 
hon. Friend in many of his observations, 
though he did not hold the sanguine views 
which he entertained. He agreed with 
him in his general conclusions as to the 
resources of India being so large, that if 
this country did not in a short time receive 
large augmentations of its cotton supply 
from India, the Indian policy of the Go- 
vernment would be very much to blame. 
Looking at the state of the manufacturing 
districts, he submitted that it was the duty 
of the House to inquire into the capabili- 
ties not only of their East Indian Empire, 
but of their whole colonial possessions for 
the production of cotton. Since the break- 
ing out of the war in America, the great 
cotton districts in the North had been 
afflicted with an amount of distress beyond 
anything ever heard of or known in this 
country. Capital had been lying waste; 
labour had been pauperized and banished 
from its home, and the prospects of the 
manufacturing districts of the country were 
very gloomy. Formerly this country con- 











say, 85 per cent. of the whole quantity 
imported came from America; of the 
remainder, 8 per cent came from Egypt 
and other foreign countries, and 7 per 
cent only from India. In the last few 
years, indeed, the supply from India had 
increased, not however because cotton 
was more extensively cultivated there, but 
because England drew away the stocks 
intended for the use of the natives of 
that country. There was no reason to 
suppose that much more cotton was pro- 
duced in India now than there was three 
or four years ago. With great discretion 
Lord Russell, when the unfortunate con- 
vulsion took place in America, addressed 
a@ communication to his friend the Chair- 
man of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, expressing his opinion that the 
trade of Lancashire was about to be 
embarrassed by being deprived of a large 
supply of American cotton. His Lordship 
stated, that he had felt it to be his duty 
to instruct British consuls in all parts of 
the world to direct their attention to the 
supply of cotton. That was a laudable 
service rendered by the noble Lord; and 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
had displayed considerable alacrity in fol- 
lowing the same course; but while they 
had been urging foreign countries to send 
us more cotton, the Government had been 
neglecting to stimulate the cultivation of 
that article in their own Colonies and de- 
pendencies. He wished to know whether 
it had not occurred to Her Majesty’s 
Government to instruct the governors of 
the various Colonies to exert themselves in 
this matter. The House had been passing 
Acts to provide extraordinary ry me y 
for the people in the north of England, 
but the Govechinont had neglected to do 
their duty, and the consequence was that 
they had withheld from the people that 
material which would have supplied them 
with labour, comfort, and abundance, He 
hoped the debate would stimulate the 
Government in their arrangements for the 
cultivation of cotton in India. They had 
lately seen in the lobby of the House a 
beautiful specimen of cotton from Jamaica. 
Now, there were hon. Members in the 
House who possessed estates in the West 
Indies; but he was not aware that any 
communications had been made by the 
Government to the officials in those islands 
to stimulate them to grow cotton, The 
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efforts made by Earl Russell had been 
exceedingly successful. Turkey, Italy, 
and Spain were beginning to grow cotton. 
They were getting an increasing supply 
from Egypt. Even from Morocco there 
was a prospect of obtaining a supply, 
and China had sent some very beautiful 
and excellent cotton to our relief. It 
surely could not be expected that cotton- 
spiuners should become growers of the 
raw material as well as manufacturers of 
it. To expect that would be most un- 
reasonable; but if facilities were afforded, 
many of their own Colonies were in a posi- 
tion to furnish an adequate supply. Look 
at what America was doing. 160 acres of 
land were offered to able-bodied emigrants; 
but Australia only made the paltry offer 
of fourteen acres, the value of which was not 
equal to the cost of the emigrant’s passage. 
In India there were also difficulties which 
retarded the cultivation of cotton. The 
French Government were doing a great 
deal to increase the supply of cotton. 
About this time last year an offer had been 
made by the French Government of 60,000 
acres of land in Algeria, through himself, 
to an Anglo-French company for the cul- 
tivation of cotton. The hon. Member for 
Stirling district and others immediately 
determined to send out competent inspec- 
tors, with the view of surveying the land, 


and a considerable sum of money as well | 


as a considerable amount of labour had 
been spent in provisional arrangements. 
At length, when it was thought the expe- 
riment of cultivating cotton in Algeria was 
about to produce satisfactory results, the 
red-tapery of France put difficulties in the 
way—military difficulties they were said to 
be; and although the Emperor of the 
French would have been glad to see the 
project carried out, it had to be abandoned. 
The French Government were doing much 
at the present moment, draining the land 
and establishing reservoirs for purposes of 
irrigation, with a view to the cultivation 
of cotton in Algeria. He wished he could 
say that our own Government were offer- 
ing inducements at all comparable to 
those held out by the French Government. 
It had been said that the cotton trade itself 
had not exerted itself in this matter. But 
for thirty years the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce had been enforcing on the 
Government the necessity of diminishing 
their dependence on America for the supply 
of cotton ; and within the last three or 
four years they had sent no less than 
300,000 tons of cotton. sced to various parts 
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of the world. He himself had, along with 
some other gentlemen, joined an Australian 
cotton speculation, which promised to be 
attended with success. In Queensland 
cutton was being successfully grown, and 
it was found that one acre in cotton-crop 
yielded £40. A supply of ten bags had 
been received in this country from Queens- 
land which had been grown on ten acres, 
and which had been sold for upwards of 
£400. They must also turn to Natal and 
other places for supplies of cotton, and 
especially to their Indian possessions. It 
was said that the Indian Department did 
not wish to interfere with the great econo- 
mical laws of commerce, but he would be 
glad to know if the growing of opium was 
included in the policy that was said to guide 
the Indian Department. When it was said 
that in the Southern States of America 
cotton could be grown at a small cost, it 
should be recollected that they were like- 
wise informed that excellent cotton could 
be grown in India at three farthings per 
pound, and there was no question about the 
power of India to supply them with all they 
required. Some time ago the hon. Member 
for Birmingham endeavoured to provide for 
the contingency that had since arisen. If 
the policy then suggested by the hon, 
Member had been adopted by Lancashire, 
they would have been spared this calamity, 
which had almost overwhelmed the most 
industrious people in Great Britain. He 
was not aware that any Committee of In- 
quiry would materially develop the resources 
of India in a manner that would be imme- 
diately useful. They had information be- 
fore them, and what they now wanted was 
energetic action. He had received an im- 
portant communication from Calcutta which 
contained the following statement— 

“T am convinced that India could compete 
with America in the growing of cotton, and ren- 
der England independent of foreign countries, 
and save you from the fear of a repetition of the 
present calamity. No great undertaking can be 
carried on in India with a prospect of success 
without Government support. The Government of 
India is well disposed to develop the resources of 
India, but cannot control the subordinates.” 

It was really very annoying that Euro- 
peans in India should be considered as 
interlopers, and that subordinates should 
| be allowed to thwart the policy of the higher 
| Members of the Government. The people 
| in Lancashire had waited patiently for the 
supply of cotton, and there should not be 
either apathy or negligence on the part of 
the Department that could assist to obtain 
it. He would conclude by expressing his 
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sober conviction that they need not look 
to America at all for future supplies of 
cotton. They had abundant means in 
their own possessions to supply them with 
all they wanted, and with more than they 
wanted ; but, at the same time, they ought 
to do all they could to develop the resources 
of the country from which they could ob- 
tain a supply. 

Mr. SMOLLETT said, he could hardly 
suppose that the hon. Member for Stirling 
wished a Committee to sit in the dog days, 
and he therefore presumed that the Motion 
was merely made as a peg on which to hang 
an Indian debate, in order that hon. Gentle- 
men might discourse on what was called 
the apathy of the Indian Government in 
the development of the resources of India. 
Although good might come from ventilat- 
ing the subject, there could be no practical 
result from the Motion, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stirling had not made a single 
practical suggestion. Last year the hon. 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Smith), who 
brought forward the subject, had a practical 
suggestion to make; he supposed that 
Lancashire would be flooded with cotton if 
the Godavery could be opened to naviga- 
tion. The right hon. Member, though he 
might have known it was a delusion, pro- 
mised the hon. Gentleman that his pet 
scheme should be carried out  with- 
out further inquiry, in order to concili- 
ate hon. Members on the Liberal side of 
the House, who, although they vituperated 
the Indian Seeretary’s policy behind his 
back, were discreetly silent in the House, 
and were the stanchest supporters of a 
Liberal administration. Somewhere about 
the same time Lord Shaftesbury stated, in 
another place, that because that project 
had not been carried out before, 6,000,000 
bales were rotting for want of a market ; 
and a mere complete illustration of the 
stupendous ignorance in high places on 
these subjects could not be conceived. He 
himself had taken the opportunity of warn- 
ing the House against placing any reliance 
on the scheme for opening the Godavery, 
which he was convinced would turn out to 
be a delusion, and information which had 
been received since that time completely 
confirmed the justice of his views. The 
Calcutta correspondent of The Times, in a 
recent letter, stated that Colonel Bruce, 
the Inspector General of Police, happening 
to be at Nagpore in the discharge of his 
duties, had returned to Calcutta by the 
Godavery route. He reported to the Go- 
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his report that gentleman, who was an 
intelligent and disinterested, although an 
official witness, stated that at the height 
of the monsoons he embarked in a canoe 
and a raft, the raft drawing twelve inches 
of water, at the spot where the naviga- 
tion was expected to commence, and, pro- 
ceeding down the river, it took him thirty 
hours to go the first twenty miles, the 
canoe and raft requiring in many places to 
be drawn over the shallows by main force. 
Colonel Bruce recommended the abandon- 
ment of the upper part of the navigation, 
and the concentration of effort upon the 
lower sections of the river, as what he had 
seen and heard convinced him that the 
upper portion of the river could be made 
navigable for only two or three months in 
the year. He said, too, that when the 
river was opened, no cotton would ever 
come to it for transport down, because the 
cotton grown in Berar was plucked and 
nee ae in February, and people would not 

eep their cotton in the district until it 
would be exported by the river. Even if 
they did bring it to the river, it would 
have to break bulk two or three times, 
which would be fatal to the scheme. Va- 
rious other suggestions had been made on 
this subject. At a meeting which took 
place last year in one of the manufac- 
turing towns, the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham had recommended that the Go- 
vernment should exempt from the payment 
of rent for two years all land within their 
territories on which cotton was grown. 
That was a suggestion which a Committee 
of that House would hardly occupy a 
quarter of an hour in discussing. Its 
obvious effect would be to deprive the 
Government of India of a revenue of half 
a million sterling, which under the cireum- 
stances they could very ill spare. Another 
suggestion had been made by the hon. 
Member for Stockport, which had been 
often discussed both in that House and out 
of it—namely, that at the commencement 
of the cotton crisis the Government should 
have caused notice to be given in the 
various cotton-growing districts that they 
would receive any quantity of cotton from ~ 
the ryots, and guarantee a price of 3d. a 
pound, which was 14d. more than the or- 
dinary payment for the article. It was his 
opinion, that if such a proclamation had been 
issued, it would have been received by the 
people of India with the utmost distrust ; 
and an obvious reason why it would have 
been a failure was, that in all the places 
under their sway in India cotton had fetch- 
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ed two or three times that price during 
the last two or three years. Mr. Temple, 
the Chief Commissioner in the Nagpore 
territories, reported that during 1862 the 
price had been 7jd. per pound, and that on 
the Ist of January in the present year it 
had risen to 1ld., when the produce of the 
crop was known. If prices like those did not 
lead to increased production, was it reason- 
able to suppose that any Government gua- 
rantee of the kind suggested would be of the 
slightest good? They had been told that 
the ryots were entirely eaten up by usurers, 
that the cotton grown was grown under 
contracts, and that the ryots were so 
ground down that they could hardly keep 
body and soul together. If that were true, 
would it be mended by the proclamation of 
a Government guarantee of 3d. a pound ; 
or were they to set the example of putting 
aside the contract system just after they 
had made the breach of civil contracts in 
India a penal offence, subjecting those 
guilty of it to fines, to imprisonment, to 
stripes, and to hard labour? He denied 
that the ryot was in the state in which he 
was represented to be. He had lived for 
years in the agricultural parts of India, and 
mixed with the ryots in almost every dis- 
trict, and he totally denied that they were 
eaten up by usurers. On the contrary, he had 
found that the supposed victims were a do- 
cile, industrious, and prudent race. In India 
cotton was grown us a matter of business. 
The people there knew their own interests, 
and they attended markets and fairs much 
more regularly than the people of England. 
But the fact was, that during the last two 
years crops of every kind fetched three or 
four times as much as they did formerly, 
and the consequence had been, that when- 
ever there was an upward tendency in the 
cotton market, more land was put into cul- 
tivation ; and that when prices sank, cotton 
cultivation, following the natural laws of 
supply and demand, diminished. Al) that 
the ryots wanted was to be let alone, and 
that there should be no government in- 
terference with prices. The Cotton Supply 
Association of Manchester had sent up a 
Petition in which they had stated a number 
of mere truisms on the advantages to India 
of the speedy construction of railroads, 
canals, and other means of conveyance. 
Had hon. Members forgotten the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
India at Halifax, when he stated that the 
Government, urgently pressed on that point, 
had borrowed money, and were prepared 
to send it out to Lord Canning, when they 
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were stopped by Lord Canning, who told 
them that there was actually more money 
in India borrowed for such purposes than 
could be expended without reckless waste, 
in consequence of the impossibility of suffi- 
cient inspection? The right hon. Baronet 
stated, that for the last five or six years 
they had been borrowing at the rate of 
£7,000,000 sterling on the credit of the 
Indian revenue for railways alone, and 
that no less a sum than £11,000,000 was 
being annually spent on public works under 
Government inspection. He (Mr. Smollett) 
doubted very much the expediency of giving 
eredit for £50,000,000 or £60,000,000, 
as had been done on the single responsibi- 
lity of the Seeretary of State. Transac- 
tions of such magnitude ought to come 
under the supervision and control of Par- 
liament. _The statements that the sums 
of money already available for improve- 
ments in India could not be used was re- 
ceived with a shout of incredulity and deri- 
sion in Manchester. They said that it was 
strong language to be used by the Secre- 
tary of State; that he had dismissed the 
great financier, Mr. Laing, from the ser- 
vice with ignominy, because he proposed 
to take a million sterling annually from 
the surplus to spend on useful roads; and 
yet a few months after he had proposed to 
spend the whole surplus of £4,000,000 
ereated by the ingenuity of Mr. Laing. 
The fact was, there was no surplus at all. 
The money proposed to be spent was in 
reality borrowed on the Stock Exchange 
in England where the money market was 
easy. The railway associations were not 
associations of capitalists who ran any 
risks, but gentlemen who had no money 
to spare when discounts were high ; but 
when discounts were at 2} per cent, they 
lent money at 5 per cent, and when the 
pressure came they repudiated their trans- 
actions, and said that they could not 
earry on the work without assistance. 
That happened in 1861-2. In July 1861, 
the money market being very stringent, 
and discounts £6 or £7 per cent, the rail- 
way associations informed the Minister 
that they could not go on unless he 
supplemented them with cash. The right 
hon. Baronet, to prevent a crisis, borrowed 
£4,000,000 on the London Stock Ex- 
change, and took authority from the House 
to borrow as much more. Butin July 1862 
the rate of discount had fallen to £2 10s. and 
£3 per cent, and the railway association 
flooded the market with bonds, debentures, 
and stock. They raised £7,000,000 or 
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£8,000,000, and put a handsome profit 
into their pockets ; they repaid the loan 
at 5 per cent, and the consequence 
was that there was an accumulation of 
£4,000,000 or £5,000,000 in the Seere- 
tary of State’s office, which was de- 
voted to paying the expenses of the Go- 
vernment of India; and consequently, 
when the Indian accounts were gone 
into, they having paid nothing out of 
the Indian revenue for the expense of 
carrying on the Government, there appeared 
to be a surplus of £4,000,000, which was 
dilated upon as showing the elasticity of 
Indian finances and the prosperity of the 
country, whereas it was, in fact, nothing 
more than borrowed money. There was 
one more question. The Cotton Supply 
Association desired a change of the law of 
tenure and a settlement of the land in 
India, so as to give security and an im- 
pulse to the growth of cotton. 
(Mr. Smollett) agreed with the Association 
in this matter, provided they were agreed as 
to what a settlement of the land of India 
meant. The only true permanent settle- 
ment of land in India, which would be pro- 
ductive of benefit, was an extension of the 
settlement of land on the principle adopted 
by Lord Cornwallis in 1793, and to which 
Lower Bengal was indebted for its prospe- 
rity. The principle of that settlement was 
to denude the Government of its character 
of landlord, transferring the groups of 
farms, called villages in India, to proprie- 
tors of estates, who paid a gross amount to 
the Government, and made their own ar- 
rangements with the tenants. But that 
was not the sort of settlement gentlemen 
connected with the cotton trade wished to 
see extended to other parts of India. The 
hon. Baronet proposed to retain the Go- 
vernment landlordism, and to collect the 
revenue by Government officers, not in 
gross but in detail, fixing an annual rent 
upon every field or quarter of a field, pay- 
able notwithstanding a deficiency of pro- 
duce or depreciation of specie. Such an 
arrangement would tend to perpetuate the 
system of agrarian communism prevalent 
in Southern India, and to break up the 
great principle of self-government inherent 
in the village system. It certainly must 
prevent colonization, because it was not 
to be supposed that capitalists would lay 
out money on land for which they 
were not to get an increased rent ; and 
yet that system was supported by the 
Manchester school, who nevertheless, 
talked of the immense importance of colo- 
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nizing British India. A great change had, 
however, taken place in the public mind in 
respect to India. Last winter agitation 
was triumphant in the provinces; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for India, was one of the best-abused 
men in the kingdom. Even at the begin- 
ning of this Session he was regarded by 
his Colleagues on the Treasury bench as 
the Jonah who must be thrown overboard 
if the Treasury ship were to be saved. 
Now, on the contrary, he was as popular 
as any of his Colleagues, always excepting 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, 
who was a universal favourite. Quite 
recently he received a letter informing 
him that at Glasgow a vote of confidence 
had been carried in the present Indian 
Administration, although Jast winter the 
same commercial body, led away by po- 
pular clamour and the eloquence of Mr. 
Laing, declared against the measures of the 
right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. COBDEN: Sir, I wish to address 
a word to my right hon. Friend the Seere- 
tary for India, in the hope that I may be 
able to call back the practice of this House 
in regard to Motions of this kind to that 
which prevailed in former times, but which 
in his case, aud in the case of the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, has been 
departed from lately. On the last occa- 
sion when the question of India was brought 
on by the hon. Member for Poole (Mr. H. 
Seymour) in a very elaborate speech of 
two hours’ duration, the right hon. Gentle- 
man abstained from speaking until nearly 
midnight; and on the occasion of the 
Chinese debate my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs declined to 
rise and speak at all, and the debate there- 
fore came to an end, Now, the good old 
practice was—and I wish to see it restored 
—that when the policy of the Government 
is arraigned in this House in a well-con- 
sidered statement, the Minister represent- 
ing the Department so arraigned should 
vindicate his policy, and also submit his view 
of the case to the House; it is then our duty 
to criticise, and, if necessary, to correct 
what we may believe to be the erroneous 
policy of the Government. But if we elicit 
no statement from the Minister till mid- 
night, and the right hon. Gentleman is 
merely to listen to the compliments of the 
hon. Member for Dumbarton or the com- 
plaints of other Members, and then to 
make a statement in reply, no one has the 
opportunity of commenting on his argu- 
ments. I think it would be more respectful 
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to the House, and more convenient for the 
conduct of public business, that the prac- 
tice which has always prevailed until within 
the last few months should be restored. If 
we are now to have a repetition of the 
India debate simply because on the last 
occasion the right hon. Gentleman did not 
speak early, and if on Monday we are to 
have a repetition of the China debate be- 
cause the hon. Member for Southwark did 
not speak at all, I say it would be better 
both for the interests of the Government 
and of the House of Commons that the 
practice so recently interrupted should be 
renewed, We have been imitating the 
Von Bismarck Parliament at Berlin ; we 
seem to have come here rather to receive 
the orders of the Government than to im- 
part our own views. The hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down (Mr. Smollett), 
alluded, in rather severe terms, to the con- 
duct of those who out of doors hold one 
language respecting the right hon. Baronet 
and in the House another. Now, I think 
that the hon. Member, in his own person, 
is one of the most extraordinary cases of 
that betrayal of out-of-doors opinions I have 
ever seen. The hon. Gentleman addressed a 
meeting, in Manchester, of the Cotton Sup- 
ply Association, and certainly did not spare 
the right hon. Baronet. The meeting was 
presided over by my friend Mr. Cheetham, 
the Chairman of the Cotton Supply Associa- 
tion, and my hon. Friend’s speech was after- 
wards published as a pamphlet. I will read 
the briefest possible abstract. In page 4 
he says— 

‘* The defects of our Indian administration are 
the true cause of India’s comparative sterility and 
poverty ; the chief obstacle to all progress being 
the want of a secure tenure of land.” 


In page 6 the hon. Gentleman says— 
“The want of a secure tenure of land in 
perpetuity, similar to that enjoyed in the Bri- 
tish Colonies, is the great necessity of the times 
in India.” 
Now, to-night the hon. Gentleman tells us 
that all these poor ryots want is to be 
allowed to be let alone, that they know the 
state of the market, and that if only let 
alone they can carry on their business as 
well as English farmers. According to 
the hon. Gentleman’s speech now, and the 
high compliment he pays to the head of the 
India Department, nothing is wanted, and 
these ryots are perfectly happy and con- 
tented. Now, I do not wish to be misun- 
derstood in the very few words I have to 
say on this question. We have often been 
taunted with not maintaining our principles 
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of free trade in our dealing with these 
Indian questions ; but are we in our rela- 
tions with the Indian Empire governing 
by the principles of Adam Smith? The 
Government here is the most gigantic 
absentee landlord in all the world. This 
country owns the land of India, and this 
Parliament is responsible for its govern- 
ment, for it is the ultimate appeal. The 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Indian Department is, in fact, the agent and 
trustee of this great Indian farm. It is 
not as though the Indian ryots were intel- 
ligent enough to cultivate the land and 
turn it to the best advantage. Why, 
there is not a ryot who pays 19s. or 20s. a 
year of rent but is visited by a sub-collector 
from the English Government, and the 
hon. Gentleman will agree with me that 
there is a great deal of fraud and oppression 
perpetrated. [ Mr. Smotzertt : Hear, hear!] 
All that is done under the authority of the 
English Government. The collectors have 
sub-collectors, who not only gather these 
miserable rents, but have the settlement of 
the rent from time to time, so that the 
poor ryot does not know what further 
claim may be made upon him, and is not 
sure that he will pay the same rent next 
year as last. In fact, it is searcely known 
what arrangement is made between these 
collectors and the ryots. Under these 
circumstances, if we urged that the Go- 
vernment should—under the peculiar con- 
ditions we have found ourselves in during 
the last two or three years—have endea- 
voured, in the first instance, through their 
collectors, and then through the native 
collectors, to reach these poor ryots, to 
inform them of what is going on in Europe, 
and of the impending great rise in the 
price of cotton, given them encouragement 
to plant cotton, and offered them seed, 
that, | say, was perfectly legitimate. It 
would not be considered illegitimate even 
in England for a landlord thus to encourage 
an intelligent tenant to improve, say, the 
breed of his stock, or to introduce better 
implements. Under these circumstanees, 
and seeing that we have the Indian Em- 
pire on our hands—I do not say for our 
ultimate good, for [ doubt it—what is so 
natural—as it is the country of all others 
that could give us at a short notice a great 
supply of cotton—what is more natural than 
that the cotton manufacturers in England, 
and I, as well as their representatives in 
Parliament, should expect from the Govern- 
ment and from the right hon. Gentleman, 
that in the face of the threatened privation 
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of cotton which they foresaw, they should 
have endeavoured to promote among these 
poor cultivators the knowledge of what was 
impending, and stimulate and encourage 
them to supply the deficiency? Has the 
Indian Government done that ? If they had 
merely done nothing—if they had merely 
neglected to do their duty, I could hardly, 
perhaps, stand here with so strong a case 
as I do; but when I see in the blue-book 
to which my hon. Friend has alluded that 
the right hon, Baronet has, I may say, 
with the most cold-blooded indifference, 
actually put obstructions in the way of the 
authorities in India when trying to give 
some stimulus to the production of cotton 
—I say, that if we had an Opposition in 
this House—which we have not—the right 
hon. Gentleman would be impeached for 
his neglect of duty. I will read a little ex- 
tract from the blue-book. I wish the right 
hon. Gentleman could blot it out, or that it 
had not been written. It appears that the 
Governor of Madras had authorized the 
collectors in the districts to exempt thirty 
acres of land from the land tax and the 
rent, if they were used for the purpose of 
trying experiments in cotton, wherever they 
thought it desirable. The collector, I pre- 
sume, is a gentleman who rules over an 
estate containing, probably, as large a 
population as Yorkshire—a million or 
two — besides being the Judge or head 
magistrate—almost, in fact, the despot of 
that territory. [Mr. Smotzerr: Not al- 
ways the Judge.} Well, generally the 
head magistrate. My right hon. Friend 
hears of the arrangement, and sits down 
and writes a despatch to the Governor of 
Madras in July 1862, in the midst of our 
great depressing emergency, from which I 
will read a short extract— 


“J observe that you have authorized the offer 
to a few intelligent natives, to be selected by the 
collectors, of a remission of assessment for five 
years on such spots of land (not exceeding thirty 
acres in each case), as they may be willing to 
devote to the improvement of native cotton, due 
care being, of course, taken to ascertain that the 
terms of the agreement are satisfactorily fulfilled. 

- « « « I cannot approve of your having 
given to the collectors generally a discretion to 
remit the permanent revenue upon land to the 
extent of thirty acres in favour of any persons 
who may display a willingness to devote the land 
to the improvement of native cotton.” 


Among the despatches there is one from 
Mr. Wedderburn, an acting collector, who 
says that about five hundred acres had 
been employed in experiments in the cotton 
culture, which would not have been so em- 
ployed but for this inducement. Now, 
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only think of a Minister, governing a ter- 
ritory about, I believe, 700,000 square 
miles in extent, sitting down and telling 
the Governor of Madras that he is not to 
allow the collector to permit thirty acres of 
land to be appropriated tax-free to experi- 
ments in the growth of cotton! Is it not 
miserable? Is it not more worthy of the 
management of a chandler’s shop than of 
the administration of a great empire? I 
venture to say that no proprietor of an 
estate in England of a few thousand acres, 
if he received a letter from his bailiff, 
stating that a farmer wanted to try expe- 
riments in growing chicory, or anything 
that afforded the prospect of a good return, 
would thus deter him from doing a thing 
dictated by common sense, and likely to 
lead to good results. There are two changes 
that have for years been recommended by 
the highest authorities in India as the 
means of improving the state of things in 
that country. The one is the settlement 
of the land in perpetual tenure, and the 
other is the sale of waste lands. Now, 
I do not think the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dumbarton (Mr. Smollett) 
would agree with me upon the sale of 
waste lands as he does upon perpetual 
tenure. I think I have heard him make 
some remarks on former occasions rather 
unsound on that subject. He seems to be 
afraid of parting with the land unless he 
can get a good price for it. [Mr. Smoz- 
Lett: For the value it would bring. 

What you want is that the land should be 
occupied and turned to some useful pur- 
pose; and when you find the American 
Government offering land for threepence 
an acre, how can you expect people to go 
so far as India to buy land dearer than it 
could be bought for in America? Your main 
object should be to get the land occupied, 
and not to throw obstacles in the way of 
settlers. The right hon. Gentleman has 
written out instructions upon the land 
question, upon which I must make a 
remark. It must be painful to him to hear 
the remark I am about to make, but it is 
necessary that persons in office should hear 
unpleasant things when their conduct re- 
quires animadversion. I am going to read 
an extract from a despatch, which I should 
hardly have believed the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had written. It would seem to 
be a despatch which somebody else had 
penned and signed in the name of the 
right hon. Gentleman. We know that a 
Minute had been prepared of Regulations 
for the sale of waste lands, attributable 
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partly to Lord Stanley and partly to Lord 
Canning. That Minute was not very ob- 
jectionable ; it was generally favourable. 
But here is the Regulation which my right 
hon. Friend has substituted for it. I am 
reading from the blue-book what purports 
to be the right hon. Gentleman’s language. 
He says— 

“ The applicant shall deposit with the collector 
the estimated expense of such survey and demar- 
cation, and on completion of the survey the lot 
shall be advertised for sale by auction to the high- 
est bidder. If the land is sold to some other 
purchaser, the applicant will obtain repayment of 
the money he has advanced for the survey.” 
This is a joke; the right hon. Gentleman 
cannot be serious. Conceive a man ad- 
vancing money for a survey that he may 
have the privilege of buying the land by 
auction, and in the hope that if he does 
not get it he may his money back again. 
The right hon. Gentleman goes on to 
say— 

“Should he become the purchaser, he shall 

receive a deed signed by the collector, putting 
him in possession of the land, subject, neverthe- 
less, to all general taxes and local rates, and to 
any other claim, whether of Government or 
otherwise, that may have been, or may hereafter 
be, established in any court of competent juris- 
diction,” 
This is telling any unfortunate man who 
may wish to buy land, that if he does so, 
he will buy, with his eyes open, a lawsuit 
in regard to half a dozen claimants. It 
seems incredible almost that that document 
could have been sent out by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and at such a time as this too! 
I do not know that the sale of waste lands 
would greatly contribute to the growth of 
cotton in India. It might or it might not. 
But a very high authority upon Indian 
affairs—lI allude to Mr. John Crawford— 
speaking of the cultivation of coffee in 
Ceylon, says— 

“ The success of the culture of coffee in Ceylon 
has sprung from the investment of English skill 
and capital, with the liberal principles on which 
the sale of wild lands has been conducted, a fair 
administration of law and police, and the abun- 
dant supply of labour furnished by the voluntary 
emigration of the half-starved population of the 
neighbouring continent. A better practical ex- 
ample of the beneficial results of free trade and 
free culture could not well be adduced ; and it 
well deserves to be noticed, that herein the 
Government of Ceylon forms a contrast to the 
jealous and frustrating policy still pursued, and 
_——* home instructions, in continental 

ndia. 


I believe Mr. Crawford is right in saying 
that all the obstruction to improvements in 
India comes, as a rule, from the delays at 
home, and from the actual impediments 
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thrown in the way of the administration in 
India. Depend upon it that it must be 
more and more a question for this country 
to consider how it can transfer the Govern- 
ment of India with due responsibility to 
India itself. Nothing but evil can come 
from attempting to govern a country 
twelve thousand miles off by an agency in 
this country. My hon. Friend has told 
you how much larger the increase of the 
cotton supply has been in the Mediter- 
ranean countries than in India. What 
has been the progress in India? Last 
year India sent us about 1,000,000 bales 
of cotton. This year it has sent us 
1,100,000, or perhaps a little more. In 
some countries the cotton supply has been 
doubled in a twelvemonth, while in India 
the increase has been only ten per cent ; 
or, rather, there has hardly been any in- 
crease at all, because there has been vile 
adulteration in the supply —dust, rubbish, 
and great stones have been packed up in 
the cotton bales. What has been the 
temptation offered to India to increase the 
growth of cotton there? We are now pay- 
ing to India 16d. per |b. for what in 1860 
we paid only 4d. [An hon. Member: In 
Liverpool.] We are paying to India this 
very year £21,000,000 more for our cot- 
ton than we have paid for the same quan- 
tity of cotton in 1860. You would say it 
was quite impossible under these circum- 
stances that you could fail to have a largely- 
increased supply from a country like that. 
Well if we do not, I attribute that very 
much to the circumstance that the poor 
cultivators were not informed sufficiently 
early of what was likely to happen in this 
market. They have very likely heard now. 
My right hon. Friend told us last year they 
were ignorant of the prices we were pay- 
ing. My complaint against my right hon. 
Friend is that a year or two years ago he 
threw obstructions in their way. If due 
vigilance had been observed, if your col- 
lectors and other subordinates had been 
instructed to inform the agricultural popu- 
lation of the prospects of our cotton market, 
we should have had a larger supply of cot- 
ton from India. A great deal has been 
said about the manufacturers coming to this 
House and asking for assistance in obtain- 
ing a supply of cotton. Now, I do not 
come to this House or to any one else to 
help me to get cotton. I say you are in 
possession of India, and for Heaven’s sake, 
in the present crisis in Lancashire, try to 
get cotton there in a legitimate way. 

maintain that this is a matter in which.not 
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merely the cotton spinnérs and manufac- 
turers of this country are concerned. I 
wish to say a word with regard to the 
position in which Lancashire stands with 
regard to this House, and what I may call 
the governing classes in this country. A 
ealamity has befallen us, national in its 
effect and national in its origin. It is not 
a calamity that has befallen us through 
any neglect of duty. It is not because 
business is dying out, because coal or iron 
is exhausted, because skilled hands have 
gone out of the country, that this crisis has 
happened, You have capital in Laneashire 
ready to employ all your people, and ready 
to compete with all the world. You have 
the most ingenious artisans and the most 
enterprising capitalists in the world; but 
they have been deprived of the raw ma- 
terial of their industry, and by no act of 
their own but by a national act. This 
blockade of the Southern ports of America 
is part of the national policy. We say 
commercial blockades are a mode of car- 
rying on war which we must maintain. But 
1 say, when a calamity like this falls on a 
portion of your population by operation of 
national policy, it is the interest and the 
duty of every class in the community, ac- 
cording to their station and their means, to 
do their utmost to mitigate that calamity. 
And with regard to this Indian question, I 
hold the right hon. Gentleman first and 
foremost responsible. But I maintain that 
all those who are engaged in India, all 
those who benefit by Indian employments, 
are bound to use their best exertions to 
mitigate the evil under which our cotton 
manufacture is suffering. I remember 
that the President of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, when speaking on 
this question, said there are a great many 
employments in India, many had obtained 
high honours and high rank in the service 
of India, but he never heard of any of the 
people of Manchester getting any of those 
appointments. Speaking myself as a re- 
presentative of a cotton constituency, I do 
not come here in formd pauperis. I ask 
for nothing in the way of charity, but I 
complain of you for not having done your 
duty in this matter, and I demand that 
you doit. Nor do I wish anything to be 
done in this matter that is hostile to the 
interests of India. I do not want the rights 
of India to be sacrificed for the benefit of 
the cotton spinners of Rochdale. I only 
ask that their own interests may be con- 
sulted. I ask that your superior intel- 
ligence and your superior morality shall be 
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employed in improving the condition of the 
people that you have made dependent on 
you. I maintain, as was said by De Toe- 
queville, that our only title to be in India 
at all is because we are supposed to be su- 
perior to the people of that country, and 
can therefore confer advantages upon them 
—can improve their morality and their 
prosperity—can give them a secure tenure 
of land, and those rights and privileges 
which we ask for ourselves. And I again 
say that their interests and our interests 
can be brought into harmony by the em- 
ployment of such courses as I recommend 
to the right hon. Gentleman. I maintain 
that what I demand may be done in the 
interest of that community, and in the in- 
terest of my constituents. I would scorn 
to stand here and ask anything for my con- 
stituents, if they were starving, at the 
expense of the agricultural population of 
India. 

Mr. PENDER said, he was anxious to 
call attention to a few points that appeared 
to him to bear on the question; but be- 
fore he referred to these one or two points, 
he would revert to what fell from the hon. 
Member for Dumbarton as to the quantity 
of cotton in India, and to a statement made 
by a noble Lord in the other House. He 
believed that that statement owed its origin 
to Members of the Indian Council. He 
had occasion last summer, in conversation 
with a noble Lord, to refer to the apathy 
of the Government, and the noble Lord re- 
torted by saying that there was abundance 
of cotton in India if British merehants 
would send out to fetch it. He (Mr. Pen- 
der) stated, that if the British Government 
would send out an agent to India, he would 
send out an agent with him ; that if the eot- 
ton was found, he would buy it ; and if any 
large supply could be found, he would pay the 
expense of the Government agent as well as 
of his own agent. The noble Lord asked 
him to put his offer in writing, and he did 
so; but the reply of his noble Friend was 
that it was not compatible with the duty of 
the Government to pay the expense of 
agents. He said he would pay the expense, 
and the end of the whole thing was— 
** There is plenty of cotton in India, if you 
will send out agents and money to improve 
the cultivation.” His reply was, that he 
knew that as well as the noble Lord who 
made the statement, and therefore he might 
state to his hon. Friend the Member for 





Dumbarton, that he was afraid there was 
|a@ good deal of ignorance prevailing as to 
|}the quantity of cotton in India. There 
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were those who considered that the present 
condition of Lancashire was owing more to 
over-production than to the lamentable war 
in America. The production of cotton 
goods in 1860 and 1861 no doubt was great. 
It amounted on the whole to £80,000,000, 
of which £40,000,000 worth was export- 
ed; but that was not more than the large 
consumption of those two prosperous years 
1858 and 1859 justified. Still, at the out- 
break of the American war there was no 
great glut of goods either in the home or 
in the foreign market, although it was 
evident that for a time the supply had over- 
taken the demand. He was therefore 
willing to admit that there would have been 
a fall in the price of cotton goods if there 
had been no war in America, and that the 
exporter and producer would have suffered 
to some extent. But the large profits of 
previous years would have enabled them to 
bear the loss with comparative ease. The 
existing depression in the cotton trade arose 
from causes very different to those which 
had produced a similar state of things in 
former years. Previous crises were the 
natural checks to the successful trade of 
former years. Then low prices were a 
consequence of the depression ; those low 
prices opened new markets, and the end 
was an enlarged field of consumption and 
an increased rate of vgn Unbroken 
prosperity ought not to be éxpected in the 
cotton trade more than in any other trade. 
It had its bright and dark periods, but the 
more markets were extended, and the more 
the wages of labour, especially in India, the 
less liable would the trade be to fluctuation. 
The present depression was unlike those of 
former years, hecause it was produced by a 
deficient supply of the raw material, while 
there was a high price for cotton and large 
stores in hand, especially in India and 
China. These large stores existed, not be- 
cause the consumers in India and China did 
not require the goods, but because the price 


demanded was above what they could afford | 


to pay. In 1858 the quantity of cotton 
goods exported to these countries averaged 
4 yards per head; in 1859, 5 yards; in 
1860, 4 yards ; in 1861, 4 yards; and in 
1862, 24 yards per head. These figures 
were conclusive that the stocks on hand 
were not the result of over-supply, but of 
diminished demand, caused by the high 
prices at which they were held by the 
importers. 
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now we were to Witness its decay. Never 
was there a more baseless assumption. 
Those who held such views could have 
little faith in the progress of civilization. 
We had never yet supplied one-sixth part 
of the cotton manufactures the world want- 
ed and would consume if their means 
enabled them; and there had never yet 
been produced a tithe of the raw cotton 
that could be raised. It was no extreme 
view to take that at no distant period 
India, where the almost universal dress of 
the people was cotton, should, as the people 
became better employed and better paid, 
consume as much cotton manufacture as 
the whole world now consumed. The re- 
sources of India were boundless. Rail- 
ways, highways, improved navigation, irri- 
gation, improved land tenure, would, when 
the present crisis had passed, create a de- 
mand for cotton goods that it was impos- 
sible to estimate. We were passing through 
@ great change as to cotton, he admitted ; 
but it was not a change to be looked upon 
with gloomy apprehensions. It was not a 
change leading to decay, but leading to 
new and wider fields of supply of the raw 
material, to new markets and greater de- 
mand for our manufactures, to better em- 
ployment in the cotton districts than ever, 
for free-labour cotton, so long suppressed 
by the want of encouragement in India, 
but which now was likely to supplant the 
cotton grown by slavery. This was India’s 
opportunity, and the epoch cast a grave 
responsibility on her rulers. Having in 
view the universality of the want for cotton 
manufactures, he was satisfied the want 
would be supplied. A demand so universal 
never yet failed to produce a supply, and it 
would not fail now. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he rose to 
order. He wished to ask if it was in ac- 
-searage- with the usage and rules of the 
| House that an hon. Member should read 
| the whole of his speech ? 

Mr. PENDER: | am quoting from 
| figures, and it is necessary | should refer 
|to them. Do not let me be told that with- 
‘out American cotton our manufactures 
| must cease, I undertake to say, that with 
|@ sufficient supply of Indian cotton, even 
‘as it is, at 6d. per pound (and that price 
| would well pay the grower and the impor- 
| ter), not a mill in the cotton districts 
would stand idle, not an operative be un- 
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manufacture in England reached in 1860 | all others pregnant with its growth. Great 
its highest point of prosperity, and that | Britain aud all Europe consumed in 1860 
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about four million bales—4,080,000 of cot- 
ton in round numbers — costing forty mil- 
lions sterling. This is a prize worth com- 
peting for, and already the competition is 
becoming active. In Turkey in Europe, 
in Egypt, in Asia, in South America, and 
in Australia, premiums are being given, 
taxes remitted, and bonuses bestowed, to 
encourage the growth of cotton. Even 
the Portuguese, proverbially slow, are be- 
stirring themselves in the remnant that 
remains of their once great Indian posses- 
sions. Letters which I have received from 
an Indian correspendent say— 


“ Bombay, December 26th.—The Goa Govern- 
ment is bidding high for the export trade of the 
Southern Mahratta country, and has made a 
splendid road up to our frontier, leaving only 
some three miles to be made by our Government 
to connect Goa with Dharwar. This Sir Bartle 
Frere has pledged himself shall be made. The 
Portugese have taken off all export duties, and 
made Goa almost a free port. I called on the 
Governor, and he offered land for presses, and 
every encouragement to settle.” 

“ A very fine specimen of the Southern planter 
has got 25,000 acres for the cultivation of cotton, 
coffee, and tobacco, and is confident of success.” 

“ Paufein, Goa, March 6th, 1863.—I have to- 
day had an interview with the Governor of Goa, 
and he expresses his great anxiety to induce 
Europeans to settle on plantations, and says he 
will do his utmost to assist them in every way. 

“The liberal terms on which he has already 
granted land proves this is not mere talk, but 
that the Government really wish to open up the 
country—a sure indication that the Goanese are 
waking up from their lethargy. 

‘*The terms on which the Goa Government 
have granted land are as follows :—The land is to 
be given for the first five years rent free ; after 
which one rupee per acre on all cultivated land for 
fifty years, at the expiry of which, if the planters 
have carried out the conditions of the lease, a re- 
newal to be made for another term of fifty years.” 


This is a somewhat marked contradiction 
to the despatch from the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Indian Board (Sir 
Charles Wood), read by the hon. Member 
for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden). Sir, I do not 
quarrel with the refusal, but with the tone 
of the letter, which is sure to be under- 
stood on the spot by the collectors that 
they are not to trouble themselves about 
cotton, and by the ryots to mean that the 
less they have to do with cotton-growing 
the better ; and it will be felt here as a 
discouragement to European settlement in 
India, and European efforts to produce 
better cotton in India. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD: The hon. 
Member for Rochdale is not correct in his 
representation of the practice in this 
House, because it has always been univer- 
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sally the rule, that when a personal attack 
is made on a Minister, and his conduct is 
impugned, he should be allowed to hear 
all the charges against him before being 
called on to reply to them. That was the 
course I pursued on a recent occasion, with 
the general concurrence of the House, and 
the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn said that I was perfectly right in 
not rising till the attack was exhausted. 
Certainly, on the present occasion, when 
the hon. Member for Rochdale considers 
me deserving of being impeached, and that 
nothing but the want of an active oppo- 
sition saves me from it, I hope that I 
am not less entitled to the usual courtesy 
of the House. With respect to the sub- 
ject itself, I fully admit its great import- 
ance, and I concur in the opinion that it 
is to India we must look for any large 
increase in the supply of cotton, if there 
should be a failure of supply from the 
United States. I do not, however, mean to 
say that a supply of cotton may not come 
from other parts of the world besides, and 
the hon. Gentleman who introduced the 
Motion referred to several countries from 
which an increased supply might be ex- 
pected; but unless I entirely failed in 
catching the figures correctly, I must say 
that the hon. Gentleman was entirely mis- 
taken in the amount of cotton imported 
from Egypt and other ports on the Mediter- 
ranean, and that he placed it at an amount 
very much indeed above the fact. He stated 
the amount imported from Egypt in the 
first three months of the year at a figure 
so high that I thought I must have mis- 
understood him. [Mr. Carp: Upwards 
of 2,000,000 cwt.| I had understood the 
hon. Gentleman to say so, but this amount 
is so totally wrong, that I was unwilling 
to quote the words, lest I should have 
mistaken the hon. Gentleman. He has 
now, however, repeated the statement. 
That amount must be reduced very largely, 
for, according to the trade and navigation 
papers on the table of the House, the 
real quantities of cotton imported from 
Egypt were 233,000 cwt. in the first three 
months, and 381,000 ewt. in the first five 
months of the year. The hon. Gentleman 
went on to charge me with having always 
discouraged the notion of a large importa- 
tion of cotton from India. That is the 
oddest accusation that I ever heard; for I 
have always been afraid that I stated too 
strongly my expectations of what the 
supply of cotton from India mightbe. At 
the same time, I have always expressed 
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the opinion that that supply could not 
come at once, but must be gradual. To 
divert land from the production of one 
description of crop to the production of 
another must be a gradual process. Ma- 
chinery may be multiplied in a short time, 
and the produce of it rapidly increased ; 
but I repeat that land can not be suddenly 
diverted to the production of a new de- 
scription of crop, especially in India, where 
the main crop is bread stuff, or grain of 
some kind for the food of the people. 
Therefore, though I have held out expecta- 
tions that there would be a large increase 
in the supply of cotton from India, I have 
always guarded myself by saying that that 
increase must necessarily be gradual. I 
believe that the supply will come now, 
because now, for the first time, there has 
arisen that which is the indispensable 
stimulus for the production in India—that 
is, the prospect of a fair, reasonable, and 
certain price. That is the condition which 
will produce a supply of cotton, and I do 
not think that anything else is necessary. 
I have the greatest confidence in those 
principles of commercial policy and poli- 
tical economy which the hon. Member for 
Manchester seemed rather to disparage in 
his speech to-night. My conviction is, that 
an adequate demand, evidenced by a rise in 
price, will produce an adequate supply. 
I have held those principles throughout 
all my political life with the greatest con- 
fidence, and on former occasions they were 
warmly advocated by gentlemen who be- 
long to what is called the Manchester 
school, and who declared that the best and 
kindest thing that could be done for trade 
and manufactures was to leave them alone, 
and that bounties and protection were not 
only hurtful to the community at large, 
but to the very trade itself which was pro- 
tected. But it is said by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale that India is an excep- 
tional case, that we are a despotic Govern- 
ment and a great landlord, and as such are 
bound to teach the people how to cultivate 
their land. I do not believe they need 
teaching atall. They know very well how 
to grow any crops for which they are sa- 
tisfactorily remunerated. The hon. Gentle- 
man next told us what a miserable set of 
creatures the ryots are. Such, however, 
is not the account given of them by the 
hon. Gentleman who moved the Amend- 
ment, and my hon. Friend opposite very 
truly stated that such was not a true pic- 
ture of their condition. Some remarkable 
letters have lately appeared in a Bombay 
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paper, written by Mr. Smith, a stockbroker 
in Liverpool, who, after going through 
the Southern States of America last year, 
visited the Bombay Presidency, for the 
purpose of ascertaining what were the 
prospects of cotton cultivation there. On 
one point I do not quite agree with him, 
for I think he underrates the probable pro- 
duction of cotton in India. I entertain 
much more sanguine expectations than he 
does on that score, and in point of fact the 
exportations from India during the first 
five months of this year far surpass Mr. 
Smith’s calculations. Mr. Smith says— 


“ The position of the ryot in the cotton districts 
is excellent, as far as the occupancy of the land is 
concerned. When their payment to the Govern- 
ment is £5, the value of their property is often 
£50, and their position is rather that of a small 
proprietor than that ofa tenant farmer.” 


Now, that is the account not of any Go- 
vernment official, not of any prejudiced 
person, but of an impartial and independ- 
ent gentleman travelling through the 
country with the view of ascertaining the 
progress of the production of cotton. This 
single statement made by such a witness 
on the spot completely contradicts the 
allegation of the hon. Member that the 
ryot is a miserable, half-starved creature, 
who does not know how to turn his land 
to account and who requires Government 
tuition. I think the observations of my 
hon. Friend opposite, as to the utter ab- 
sence of practical proposals on the part of 
those who support the Motion, are per- 
fectly well founded. The Government are 
called upon to do something, but neither 
in the speech of the hon. Gentleman who 
introduced the subject, nor in the course 
of the debate, have I heard a single 
suggestion of a practical character as 
to what the Government ought to do. 
As far as I am concerned, the Go- 
vernment of India are perfectly ready 
to go to any extent within the bounds, as 
is expressed in the terms of the Amend- 
ment, of their legitimate functions; but I 
should like to know more precisely what 
is expected from us. I never recollect a 
Committee being moved for without some 
explanation being given by the mover of 
what he desired to see done, but to-night not 
a syllable to that effect has fallen from any 
of the Gentlemen who have taken part in 
the debate. Atthis period of the Session, 
it is too late to have an inquiry; but that 
is not the great objection to the Motion, so 
much as the absence of any practical sug- 
gestions by the hon. Member and those 
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who support him. I am ready to admit 
that there is one imperative duty which 
the Government of India have to 
discharge, and that is to improve the 
communications of the country. I have 
never denied that. On the contrary, I 
have done my utmost to promote that 
object. I had prepared various statements 
to show what we have done, but I am 
much obliged to the hon. Gentleman for 
relieving me of all trouble on that point 
by his admission that the communications 
of India are as good as those of the United 
States, and that the only disadvantage of 
India is that itis a greater distance from 
this country than America. 

Mr. CAIRD explained that he said only 
that the communications of India might 
be made as good as those of the American 
States, and that the cotton-growing dis- 
tricts of India were not.at a greater distance 
from the ports of shipment than those of 
America. 

Srr CHARLES WOOD resumed :—The 
words of the hon. Gentleman were that the 
communications in India would soon be 
completed. Some Members have spoken 
as if the growth of cotton in India were 
still a mere experiment and required en- 


couragement from the Government. Why, 
cotton is the natural production of the 


country. It was from India that America 
obtained it, and for years and years past 
cotton has been grown largely there, not 
only for home consumption, but for ex- 
portation to China and Europe. It is, 
however, not many years ago since the 
East India Company introduced what was 
then a novelty—the cultivation of Ame- 
rican cotton in India. They established 
model farms, they distributed American 
seed among the ryots, and encouraged 
them to plant it. These experiments 
established beyond all dispute the fact 
that there are many parts of India in 
which American cotton can be success- 
fully grown, and that the ryots were 
perfectly able to grow it. The East India 
Company managed that matter in a much 
better way than by remitting taxes for a 
time, for they gave a certain price for all 
cotton delivered at an appointed station 
and of good samples. The price of 
American cotton at that time was such 
that British merchants did not think it 
worth while to pay what was asked for 
Indian cotton, and the consequence was 
that the cultivation fell off. The Go- 
vernment proved the capacity of India 
to supply American cotton, but it was 
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not their business to grow cotton on 
a large seale for this country. That 
can be done only by the native culti- 
vators on land paying the ordinary- rent, 
and under the usual conditions of private 
enterprise. There is not the slightest 
need of prizes in order to induce the ryot 
to cultivate good cotton; butitis a mis- 
take to suppose, that although I thought 
them unnecessary, I prohibited them. 
They were offered in all the Presidencies, 
but without any real advantage; and in 
the Madras Presidency the result was, that 
a man who had grown thirty acres of 
very moderately good cotton, and who 
was the only competitor, got £1,000. 
I do not think, however, that such a pro- 
ceeding is at all likely to promote the cul- 
tivation, if a rise in price from 100 rupees 
to 400 rupees per candy failed to do so. 
Some time back I had the honour of re- 
ceiving alarge deputation in regard to en- 
couraging the growth of Indian cotton, who 
made these two requests to me :—That 
there should be an alteration in the mode 
of levying the duties, and that the commu- 
nications throughout India should be im- 
proved. The first request was complied 
with at once. I sent instructions to In- 
dia, and with the concurrence of the mer- 
chants of Calcutta the duties were placed 
on a satisfactory footing. As to improv- 
ing the communications, I said that it 
was the duty of the Government to do so, 
and that we would proceed with them as 
rapidly as we could; but I said that there 
was much that was required for improving 
the quality of the cotton, in regard to 
picking, cleaning, ginning, and packing 
the cotton, which could not be done by 
Government, and must be done by private 
individuals; and that it was necessary for 
our common object that they should do 
their part. I urged this upon them, and 
said that I was confident that by the time 
they had accomplished this, in regard to 
the cotton grown near the sea, or within 
reach of easy communication, they would 
find the roads ready for bringing down the 
cotton from the interior, and I pointed out 
to them how many cotton-growing districts 
there were near the coast, on the great 
rivers. Iam sorry to say that I do not 
find that much, if anything, has been done 
towards this end. The hon. Member for 
Birmingham points to Surat cotton as a 
byword amongst the manufacturers. Now, 
Surat cotton is grown close to the sea— 
the cost of conveyance is a trifling consider- 
ation at present prices. If Surat cotton is 
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so bad, it is, I fear, because the system of | people acquainted with the demand for 
purchase is such as to give a premium for | cotton. Why, as truly stated by the hon. 
fraud. There is, as has been said, a price Member for Stirling, two years ago—in 
for quantity, but none for quality ; but this | February 1861—the Government of India 
is the fault, not of the Government, but of | did all that could be expected of them, 
the purchasers of cotton, and cotton agents. They sent commissioners round to make 
Through the cotton-growing districts, in | known to the collectors and through them 


the upper part of the Bengal Presidency, | to the people that there was a great demand 





a railroad has been carried, in addition to 
the water communication by the Ganges, 
and the Bombay and Baroda railroad runs 
through the northern part of the cotton- 
growing districts in Bombay. Then we 
come to Madras. The Madras railroad is 
completed from coast to coast, running 
through the main cotton districts of that 
Presidency. Itis some years since the East 
India Company established a Government 
farm in Madras, and it is an acknowledged 
fact that the ryots know perfectly well how 
to grow cotton. I can state, on the authority 
of Mr. Brown, who is, generally speaking, 
an assailant of the Government, and con- 
sequently no friendly witness, that in 
Madras the native cultivators not only 
have very little to learn, but can grow 
cotton better than the American planters 
who came to India. He states his conclu- 
sion in the following words :— 

“ That at the end of the fifth year the planters 
retired from the field altogether, confessing can- 
didly that they could not compete with Coimbatore 
farmers in growing equally good and equally cheap 
American cotton per acre.” 

One of the American planters also stated 
that he found the cultivation in many 
parts of the Bombay Presidency also quite 
as good as in the greater part of America. 
I do not mean to say, of course, that all 
the cotton in India is grown as well as 
in America, where capital is freely appiied 
and the business is more remunerative; 
but I believe that the cultivation is fairly 
carried on, and in a manner as well adapted 
to the soil as the ordinary cultivation any- 
where else. It is nonsense to talk of these 
people as unable to cultivate their land at 
all. Again, in Dharwar, the cultivation 
of American cotton has been largely ex- 
tended, and the roads are capable of car- 
rying away any amount that is likely to 
be produced there. The hon. Member for 
Stirling has acknowledged that Berar will 
soon be opened by railways, and that all 
the best cotton districts are becoming more 
easily accessible every day. He stated, in 
a few words, that in a short time India 
would be on a par with the United States. 
The hon. Member for Rochdale complains 
that nothing has been done to make the 
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for cotton ; they distributed seed; they 
issued handbooks, containing all the infor- 
mation that could be obtained; and they 
devoted a considerable sum to the con- 
struction of roads. Which of the two 
hon. Gentlemen are we to believe ? 

Mr. CAIRD explained, that what he had 
said was, that the excellent measures pro- 
posed by the Indian Government were dis- 
allowed by the Minister at home. 

Srr CHARLES WOOD: The hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that the Indian Government 
had been most active, and that their Regu- 
lations were sound in principle, and did 
all that could be desired. He then com- 
plained that they were checked by my in- 
terference. What was my interference ? 
It was, that I thought it no part of the 
business of the Government to pay com- 
mercial travellers who went to buy cotton 
in India, that I believed prizes to be per- 
fectly useless—but nevertheless I allowed 
them—and that I objected to give certain 
portions of land for the purpose of trying 
experimentally what had been proved 
many years ago to the satisfaction of every. 
person in India. Such are the grievous 
measures with which I have discouraged 
the growth of cotton in India, and for 
which, according to the hon. Member for 
Rochdale, I deserve to be impeached. It 
is quite true, he made two other charges 
against me, which are easily disposed 
of. He read a paragraph, which he quoted 
as from a despatch of mine, end then said it 
was of such a tenor that it was incredible 
that I should have written it, that some- 
body else must have written it, and that J 
had unwittingly signed the despatch. 1 
quite agree that the thing is incredible, 
for there is no such passage in the des- 
patch. He then praised very much the 
mode of selling waste land in Ceylon, and 
blamed me for not following the example 
of that colony. The fact is that waste 
land in Ceylon is sold by auction exactly 
as I have directed that it shall be sold in 
India, and in the course of the recent de- 
bate on the sale of waste lands I referred 
to an Indian newspaper which had pointed 
this out. These two charges, therefore, 
may be dismissed, and the grounds of im- 
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peachment are reduced to what I have] and to procure for them trustworthy guides and 
stated. I am surprised that no suggestions interpreters for the purpose of facilitating their 
have been made to-night as to what it is | *Teourse with the natives.” ’ 

that Government should do to promote the | It may be said that even this was going a 
cultivation of cotton. Suggestions have | little beyond the proper functions of the 
been made to me before, but I confess 1/ Government; but I was so anxious that 
thought they were perfectly inadmissible. | every facility should be given for the pur- 
One was that the Government, in some | chase of cotton by authorized agents sent 
way or other, should turn merchants, and | from this country, that I at once offered 
buy cotton, insuring certain prices for | that this should be done. From that day 
a certain period to the ryots. I have no |‘? this, however, no application has been 
doubt we might have made a remarkably | received from any one, and I do not think 





d transaction, as fi fit i 4 I do 
: ee not blame the manufacturers for not send- 


ing agents, if they are content with the 
ordinary operations of supply and demand. 
But when they press for Government in- 
terference beyond the ordinary functions 
of Government, they ought at least to 
make those exertions, which can only be 
done by private persons. On the part of 
the Government, I have only to say, that 
while I was unwilling to undertake func- 
tions which ought to be left to private 
enterprise, I was ready to afford the facil- 
ities I have described. Is it so extra- 
ordinary that anything of this kind should 
be done? Is it not the practice as re- 
gards other goods, and indeed as regards 
cotton elsewhere? Not long ago I read an 
article in a Review, sensibly written by a 
gentleman of great knowledge in regard to 
the purchase ofcotton. The writer says— 
“In the States of America the cotton planter 
has been followed to his plantations by the agents 
of the European spinners, and the stimulant of the 
price paid for the article, according to its quality, 
being obtained by the planter, has promoted the 
growth of the best classes of cotton, and has vastly 
extended their cultivation.” 
Why should not the agents of the European 
spinners adopt a similar course in India? 
If they did, I have no doubt but thata like 
result would be obtained. At all events, 
if the spinners will not send their agents to 
India in this way, they have no right to 
blame the Government for not doing what 
they ought to do for themselves, more 
especially after the offer of every facility 
on our part has been made to them. But 
another suggestion has been put forward— 
namely, that we should remit the land tax 
upon land used for the growth of cotton. 
It was mentioned apparently with favour 
by the hon. Member for Birmingham at a 
meeting there, and I need hardly argue 
against such a proposal, though it has been 
advocated to some extent by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale this evening. Indeed, 
Mr. Fergusson, whose authority is quoted 
against me on these matters, in his pam- 


cerned, if we had acted upon that re- 
commendation ; but is the House pre- 
pared to say that the Government ought 
to embark on such a course? 
in my place last year, soon after receiving 
this suggestion, that we were not pre- 
pared to buy cotton; that it was no 
part of the business of the Government to 
do so; that the purchase of cotton must 
be left to private enterprise. At the same 
time, I stated as broadly that to those per- 
sons who might be disposed to go to India 
to buy cotton we were ready to give every 
aid and assistance which the Government 
could afford. If there is one thing which 
has been proved more than another, it is 
that it is desirable to send English agents 
into the country to become large purchasers 
of cotton, not purchasers in detail, because 
that is impossible, but on a large scale. 
That is what has been recommended, with- 
out exception, by everybody who has in- 
quired into the subject. A gentleman, 
well acquainted with India himself, came 
to me—on the part of some gentlemen who 
professed to be willing and able to pur- 
chase to a very large extent, through 
agents sent out for this purpose—the ob- 
ject of his visit being to ask how far the 
Government would be willing to assist 
in this matter. I asked him to have the 
goodness to put down upon paper what he 
thought we ought todo. He accordingly 
wrote down his suggestion. I acquiesced 
at once, and I hold in my hand the offer 
that was made through him in consequence. 
It was as follows :— 

“Tf any number of gentlemen interested in pro- 
curing cotton from India are prepared to send 
agents to purchase cotton there ona large scale, 
the Government will do their utmost to further 
such an undertaking. ‘They will give directions 
to the Government in India to recommend such 
agents to the local officers in the cotton districts, 
or to send a person with the agents to such local 
officers. In cither case the various officers will be 
authoritatively apprised of the interest which the 
Government take in the operation, and they will 
be directed to give every assistance to the agents 
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that any agents have been sent out. 
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phlet recently published, says on this 
point— 

“ Of all the suggestions that have been put for- 
ward for encouraging the growth of cotton in India, 
none is so utterly impracticable as that propounded 
of remitting the land revenue on any land culti- 
vated with cotton.” 


Now, that is the opinion of one of the 
greatest opponents of the Indian Govern- 
ment on this suggestion. Let me tell the 
gentlemen of Lancashire that there is a 
great principle involved in this matter. 
They are not to suppose that the high 
price of cotton has produced distress in 
Lancashire alone ; it has also produced 
great distress in India. In Cuddapah, 
in Guzerat, and other parts of India, the 
native weavers and spinners having been 
thrown out of employment. Happily 
for many of these poor people, other em- 
ployment has been found for them on 
the railways and other public works car- 
ried on by the Indian Government, and 
thus they have been saved from severe 
suffering. But what would be said to 
me by the natives of India if, in order 
to increase that export of cotton which is 
producing destitution among them, I were 
to take money from the taxes which they 
pay? It is natural that the gentlemen of 
Lancashire should be anxious for anything 
which might relieve the distress of their 
workpeople, who have borne their suffer- 
ings so patiently ; but certainly the dis- 
tress of Lancashire ought not to be alle- 
viated at the expense of the people of 
India. If any Vote of public money should 
be thought necessary for the benefit of our 
factory operatives, it surely ought to be 
taken out of the taxes paid by this country, 
and not out of those paid by the people of 
India, who are themselves suffering from 
the same calamity. I remember that one 
of the arguments used in order to induce 
me to buy cotton on the part of the Indian 
Government, was that it would be better 
to supply cotton to the Lancashire opera- 
tives than to vote money for relieving 
their distress. I did not think it necessary 
to dispute this position, but I observed 
that in that case it clearly was the Govern- 
ment of this country, and not the Govern- 
ment of India, which ought to undertake 
this duty. The money for relieving dis- 
tress in Lancashire would be voted by this 
House, and the money for the alternative 
clearly must be drawn from the same 
source, and I referred them to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. I confess that I 
certainly have not heard of their applying 
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to my right hon. Friend. It was far 
easier to find fault with the Secretary of 
State for India. I have heard of a govern- 
ment imposing a charge on the whole 
community in order to prevent suffering in 
a part of it, as, for instance, to prevent a 
searcity of food ; and that they were 
justified in so doing; but I never heard 
yet of a proposal to impose a charge upon 
the whole of a people in order to promote 
a measure which would aggravate the dis- 
tress under which a part of it was suffering. 
There is no difficulty in obtaining cotton 
in India if people will only go there for it. 
The Cotton Supply Association despatched 
their secretary to Dharwar, and I sent 
Dr. Forbes with him, the Government 
paying the latter’s expenses. The secretary 
of the association, however, when he got 
there, would not buy. Dr. Forbes said 
that the people flocked round him and 
asked him to do so, but he refused. The 
secretary mentioned that he was going 
further up the country, when the people 
said they would keep their cotton for him 
until he came back, if he would only buy 
it from them; but to purchase was not 
within the scope of his powers. What- 
ever might be the ultimate object of his 
being sent to India, I had always under- 
stood that the first in point of time was 
the purchase of cotton in the interior by 
European agency—and now it seems that 
the power to do so was withdrawn from 
him before he reached India. Mr. Stan- 
borough, an English merchant, has stated 
that he had no difficulty in buying cotton 
in Berar, that the growers were willing to 
sell the cotton to him in preference to 
mortgaging it to the soucars, or native 
bankers. My belief is, that as regards any 
interference on the part of the Govern- 
ment, so far from doing good, it is far 
more likely todo harm. A most complete 
example of this is afforded by what took 
place in Dharwar. There the Government 
introduced the cultivation of American 
cotton, and it went on for some time under 
their superintendence. It was found that 
the ryots could grow it very successfully ; 
and when that fact was established, the 
Government withdrew its interference, as 
forming no part of its permanent and 
proper duty. It appears from the report 
of the Collector that the moment the pres- 
sure of the Government native officials 
was taken off, the ryots, who had pre- 
viously felt themselves compelled to grow 
American cotton, instantly gave it up, 
saying that it caused them a loss. The 
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result was that in a single year the culti- 
vation fell from 20,502 acres to 3,357. 
Nevertheless, the cultivation had taken 
root, and after a short interval began to 
increase rapidly by the voluntary action of 
the ryots. In his report to the present 
Collector, Dr. Forbes says— 


“In 1848-9 a new period commences, which 
may be called that of free cultivation, the ryots 
having been left entirely to themselves. From 
that time forward, with one or two checks, the 
increase has been steady up to the past season, in 
which, in the Dharwar Collectorate and Jagheers 
included within its boundaries, it amounted to 
214,310 acres.” 


{JuLy 


I saw, not long ago, Major Wingate, a 
most able officer, who knows the whole 
country in the West of India better than 
anybody I could name, and I asked him to 
tell me whether there was anything that 
Government could do to promote the 
growth of cotton. His answer was— 


“The less you meddle the better. The ryots 
are suspicious ; and if you interfere, they will sup- 
pose that you have some hidden motive. The 
cultivation has already extended; and if you let 
them alone, it will extend very largely.” 


That is the result of the concurrent testi- 
mony from all parts of India, and it is 
confirmed by the quantity of cotton which 
has come home. There may, from some 
other places, be an increase of a few thou- 
sand hundredweights more, but the in- 
crease in the quantity received from India 
has been very remarkable. In the first 
instance, it arose from the sweeping up of 
all the old cotton that was to be found in 
the country. The intimation was given by 
the Government in the spring of 1861, long 
before a word was said in this House. 
The crop of 1861 came into the market in 
1862, and last year, for the first time, 
there was a considerable increase in the 
quantity of land sown. The import of 
cotton from India amounted in the year 
1859 to 1,700,000 ewt.; in 1860 to 
1,800,000 ewt.; in 1861 to 3,295,000 
ewt.; and in 1862 to 3,500,000 cwt. 
During the first five months of 1861 the 
import was 342,000 ewt.; of 1862, 
734,000 ewt.; and of 1863, 962,000 ewt., 
so that the import during the first five 
months of the year was nearly trebled in 
three years. I therefore do not think that 
hon. Gentlemen have much reason to com- 
plain of what India has done to increase 
the supply of cotton. What has been the 
effect in other respects of this cultivation 
on the Bombay Presidency? I mentioned 
last year that the people in that Presidency 
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were ploughing up grain a foot high to 
sow cotton. The price of grain in Bombay 


is now 100 per cent higher than it was a 
year ago, and there is no doubt that much 
of that increase is due to the extended cul- 
tivation of cotton. There is the evil of the 
pressure on the people from the increased 
price of food; but as regards the increased 
production of cotton, the prospects are 
promising, though I am afraid that in parts 
of India, the crop of this year has been 
much injured by the rains. Do let us 
apply to cotton and to the people of India 
those principles of common sense which 
apply to all the rest of the world, and do 
not let people imagine that there is some- 
thing so exceptional in India that cotton 
can be raised from the ground as it were 
by the stroke of the magician’s wand. 
The increased production must be gradual. 
Mr. Smith, whom I have quoted before, 
says that he believes that the increased 
quantity of land sown with cotton last 
year is about 25 per cent; that if any- 
thing like the present prices continue, you 
may look for a similar yearly increase in 
the cultivation, and that in six years you 
may get from India about the same quan- 
tity that you used to receive from Ame- 
rica. I do not like to hold out expecta- 
tions which may not be realized, more 
especially with regard to a crop so delicate 
and uncertain as cotton; but I believe that 
at even lower prices than the present we 
may look for a large increase in the supply 
of cotton from India. I also believe that 
no stimulant whatever is required by the 
people of India except that of profit. All 
that the Government can do is to increase 
the means of communication, and the Go- 
vernment of India is authorized to spend 
money with that object to any extent— 
the only limit being that they shall get 
good work. Whatever is within the 
legitimate functions of the Government 
we are perfectly willing and anxious to do; 
but it would be wrong for us to step beyond 
our province, and more especially to adopt 
any of those measures which have been 
recommended to-night, and which would 
impose a charge upon the taxpayers of 
India to relieve distress in this country. 
I do not believe that this is a purpose to 
which the revenues of India ought to be 
applied. With that exception, lam a 
to do all that I can to promote the growt. 
of cotton in India; and I believe that this 
is due not only to the population of Lan- 
cashire, but is essentially for the welfare of 
India itself. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD said, that he fully 


concurred in the views expressed by his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for India, with regard to the promotion of 
the cultivation of cotton in India. Hehad 
been a good deal astonished to hear the 
proposal to remit the land tax upon the 
small portions of land on which it was de- 
signed to try experiments with regard to 
the cultivation of cotton. The question of 
the waste lands had but little to do with 
that cultivation. Complaint was made 
that the Government had not stimulated 
the cultivation of cotton in India; but the 
question was how they could stimulate its 
cultivation. Le believed that in all those 
parts of India where cotton could be suc- 
cessfully grown it had been grown for cen- 
turies past ; and he further believed there 
was no quarter of the globe where its cul- 
tivation was so thoroughly understood as it 
was by the natives of India where cotton 
was grown. There were districts in India 
as highly cultivated as the districts in the 
neighbourhood of London. Some people 
were apt to compare India with America 
as regarded the cultivation of cotton; but 
America was a wild, literally unsettled 
country, whereas in India they found a 
country which had been in cultivation for 
centuries, and a country where the subdi- 
vision of property and the rotation of crops 
were understood even long before this part 
of the world knew anything about such 
things. It was therefore wholly beside 
the question to institute any comparison 
between India and America. He thought 
the Government had rendered all the as- 
sistance they could properly give in a mat- 
ter of the kind. They had bestowed a 
great deal of attention on the subject. 
They had incurred heavy liabilities and 
responsibilities in improving communica- 
tions. They had listened to every reason- 
able proposition which had been made to 
them ; and he did not think they were 
open to the charge which had been brought 
against them of indifference on the subject. 
It had been asked why did not Lancashire 
send agents to India to buy cotton ; but, 
however cute the agents of Manchester 
might be, he undertook to say they would 
be beaten out of the market by the na- 
tives of India in five minutes. They 
seemed to think that the natives of India 
had no mercantile capacity ; but that was 
an entire mistake. Having lived some 
years among them, he could say he had 
never seen a body of men who had more 
intelligence or a more accurate knowledge 
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of the principles that govern men in mer- 
eantile business than the people of India, 
and no men, on the whole, were more 
honest or faithful in carrying on their 
business. At the same time, he thought 
that European intervention might be of 
use in the process of packing and prepar- 
ing cotton for the market of England. He 
had never participated in the charges 
made against the Indian Government, and 
he retained the confidence in their admini- 
stration he had always felt in connection 
with this subject. 

Mr. BRIGHT : I have abstained on 
several recent occasions when this question 
has been brought before the House from 
offering any observations upon it, because 
I am quite willing to confess that I do not 
see—what some hon. Members fancy they 
see—a mode by which in a very short time 
any great increase in the production of 
cotton can be made in India. There is no 
royal road to learning, and there is, I 
think, no short cut to that which we want 
to obtain in India. The difficulty of the 
question is as great as anybody has de- 
scribed it to be—I think greater than any- 
body has described it—but it does not fol- 
low that we shall get out of it, or over- 
come the difficulty by any legislative or 
administrative miracle, such as some hon. 
Members and some persons down in Lan- 
cashire seem to imagine to be possible. 
The right hon. Gentleman relies very much 
upon true economical principles, and he 
says—what is now common in all the school 
books—that a demand will bring a supply. 
But though it is a very common phrase, it 
has its qualifications, and there are ob- 
stacles which entirely overthrow it. I 
will undertake to say, that if a number of 
years ago, which we all remember, the right 
hon. Gentleman had proposed to do certain 
things in Ireland by the rule of demand 
and supply, he could not have done them. 
He could not, for example, have obtained 
a high degree of cultivation or an improved 
quality of grain—say of oats or wheat from 
a class of cultivators among whom the 
land had been long divided into quarter of an 
acre patches, and who had been accustomed 
tolive on ‘‘ lumper’’ potatoes. And in the 
ease of India there must be surmounted 
the neglect, the oppression, and the total 
violation of all economic law, during the 
whole period that country has been governed 
by us, and I dare say to alarge extent fora 
much longer period than that. The ques- 
tion of the tenure of land is one which 
seems agreed upon by the hon. Member 
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for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Smollett) and 
some hon. Members on this side of the 
House. But every witness examined be- 
fore the Committee which I obtained in 
1847-8 gave the same testimony, and all 
evidence from that time to this comes to 
the same point, that unless you can give 
the cultivators or proprietors a tenure of 
land which will make their property secure, 
it is impossible to have that continuous and 
rapid improvement which under other cir- 
cumstances we might hope for. So, with 
regard to the rent, no doubt there has been 
during late years a considerable reduction 
in the assessment in many parts of India ; 
and wherever that has taken place I be- 
lieve the Government have received a larger 
revenue from the smaller rent than they 
did before from the higher. The question 
of public justice, too, is one of very great 
importance, and under the old East India 
Company there was, perhaps, no country 
where there was so much delay and cost in 
obtaining justice as in India, Then the 
right hon. Gentleman says a great deal has 
been done with regard to roads, and my 
hon. Friend for the City, who is up to his 
lips in Indian railroads, will of course bear 
him out. Railroads have, it is true, been 
constructed in India, at an enormous ex- 
pense ; but the right hon. Gentleman was 
entirely mistaken when he endeavoured to 
bring forward the testimony of the hon. 
Member for Stirling in favour of that which 
he had accomplished. Railroads have been 
made, but many of them have not been 
made with any special reference to com- 
merce, and do not as yet touch those dis- 
tricts where cotton principally grows. The 
right hon. Gentleman also alluded to the 
small farmers by whom the land was chiefly 
cultivated, and said they must grow food 
for themselves. Now, that this happens 
is owing, I will not say to his neglect, but 
to that of his predecessors in office, for 
there is such an absence of roads—I do not 
speak of railroads, by which Government 
officials pass from one part of the country 
to another, but of ordinary highways—that 
almost every district must grow its own 
food, because if, in consequence of any 
vicissitude, there happened to be a defi- 
ciency in any particular locality, it would 
be nearly impossible to obtain a supply 
from so short a distance as even twenty, 
thirty, or fifty miles. It has even been 
known that the price of food at one 
point has been five or even ten times as 
much as it has been at another point 
perhaps not sixty miles distant. That ab- 
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sence of common roads makes it neces- 
sary that every farmer should grow food 
enough for his wants, and therefore no 
farmer can become simply a cultivator or 
producer of cotton. He will have some 
cotton, but probably the largest portion of 
his land is occupied with food for his 
family. Now, what we want in India 
really is what I hope we are beginning to 
have—we want a new life altogether—a 
revolution of ideas in the Government, and 
a revolution, too, in their practice. Such 
a change would, I believe, bring about 
through the whole country a revolution in 
the condition and minds of the people, and 
you will then have far more life and acti- 
vity than you have ever seen before. But 
this is not a work that can be accomplished 
in a single year. It must come after many 
years of the cultivation of sound principles 
and better practices ; and it was with a 
view to that that so long ago as fifteen 
years I asked the House of Commons to 
make changes with regard to India that 
probably by this time would, if adopted, 
have produced good results. But the 
House of Commons does not like change. 
Nobody could induce it to pay any atten- 
tion to this question, and the last person 
to pay any attention to it was the Chief 
Secretary of State for India, who was at 
the time President of the Board of Control. 
And then, when there comes this great 
calamity of the failure of the cotton sup- 
ply, everybody runs to everybody else ask- 
ing that something should be done, and 
there is a contest between those who are 
suffering in Lancashire through their re- 
presentatives in this House and the Se- 
cretary of State for India, as to who is to 
bear the blame. I maintain now, as I 
have ever maintained since I first devoted 
my mind to the study of this question, that 
the great points to be taken into our con- 
sideration are the questions of policy and 
Government; and that so long as you 
choose, as you do at present, a Governor 
General for India, with a few gentlemen 
controlled by a Secretary of State here, 
and a Council whom it is possible he may 
not control, there is no chance whatever 
that 150,000,000 of people, speaking as 
many languages and comprising as many 
nations as is the case in Europe, can be 
satisfactorily, justly, and wisely ruled. 
That being my opinion, I have always pro- 
posed that Parliament should give to the 
several presidencies in India the power to 
govern themselves each within its own 
limits. But that power should be infinitely 
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more extensive than it is now; in fact, 
quite as extensive as the powers confided 
to the general Government at Calcutta. If 
we had at Madras, Bombay, in the Pun- 
jaub, the North West, or in Bengal, se- 
parate and independent governments, I 
should ask that in each of those presi- 
dencies there should be formed a compe- 
tent Board of Works, whose sole duty 
should be to examine the country, to de- 
termine what public works ought to be 
made, to make surveys, plans, and esti- 
mates, and that the works should be un- 
dertaken in some cases by the Government 
and in others be handed over to capitalists 
either of India or England. Under that sys- 
tem you would probably have five times, pro- 
bably ten times as much capital laid out in 

ublic works in India ag you can possibly 
a under the present system; and you 
would find, moreover, that if these public 
works were undertaken and executed, the 
whole country would receive new life, just as 
you find any district in this country receives 
new life when it is opened by the best mode 
of communication—a railroad. It is only 
thus that the vast territories of the United 
States have been brought so rapidly under 
cultivation and have yielded such vast pro- 
ducts of corn and cotton as we have seen 
of late years. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for India is enthusiastic on 
the subject of railways, but he does not seem 
to me to be able to nurse more than one 
child at once, or to have more than one idea, 
He is very great with the hon. Member 
for the City of London, and the City rail- 
way interest, but he does not appear to be- 
lieve in the least in anything else. I am 
satisfied that there is much to be done in 
the way of improving communication in 
India besides the great lines of communi- 
cation which are already made; and a 
durable road along which carriages can 
travel conveniently at all times of the year 
would be an immense gain to that country. 
Even in that very province of Bengal to 
which the hon. Gentleman referred, roads 
were in such a state not long ago, that 
when the Governor of Bengal was here, 
and was asked whether he ever travelled 
through his Presidency, he said ‘ No; 
there are no roads on which to travel.’’ A 
few years ago it might be said with truth 
that there were more good and metalled 
roads in any one of a dozen or twenty 
counties in England than there were in the 
whole of the broad territories of India. 
That such should be the case is not I think 
creditable to the Government ; and if the 
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country remains in such a condition, it will 
not be creditable to Parliament. The 
right hon. Gentleman thought he had 
been very successful, no doubt, in over- 
throwing the arguments of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale. I paid great attention 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, though I did not understand a good 
deal of it. But perhaps he will listen 
to what I am going to say, The right 
hon. Gentleman objected to a quota- 
tion which my hon. Friend the Member 
for Rochdale made, and he quoted with 
some approbation from a pamphlet by Mr. 
Ferguson. Mr. Ferguson, however, says, 
when dealing with this very point, that so 
far back as 1858 Lord Canning turned his 
attention to the tenure of land in India, 
and that the conclusions which he arrived 
at were embodied in rules under the date 
of October 1861, which were liberal and 
encouraging. Niue months, however, after 
the publication of those rules, orders were 
sent out, putting a stop to the sale of waste 
lands, and Mr. Ferguson says, that while 
under Lord Canning’s rule 100,000 acres 
were applied, there was not, he believed, 
under Sir Charles Wood’s, an application 
fora single acre. Notwithstanding what 
has been said by the hon. Member for the 
City of London, I think that the subject of 
the waste lands has a great deal to do 
with the general question of improvements 
in India, The temper and manner in which 
the Secretary of State deals with this sub- 
ject is also of importance. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that the extract which my 
hon. Friend read is not in his despatch, but 
that isa mere quibble to which he ought 
not to descend. The passage read by my 
hon. Friend is contained in the supple- 
mental Rules issued at Calcutta, in Au- 
gust 1862. The right hon. Gentleman 
must therefore have been aware of it, 
although it is not in his despatch ; for it 
is, as I have said, contained in the Rules 
issued by the Government at Calcutta, and 
which were, of course, framed in obedience 
to instructions from home. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the words 
were not in his despateh as stated by the 
hon. Member for Rochdale, and could not 
have originated in any way from his des- 
patch, as the Rules in which the words 
really were, were published in Calcutta five 
months before the despatch was written. 

Mr. BRIGHT: But those supplemen- 
tal Rules have not been cancelled by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and are, so far 
as I know, still in operation. 
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Sir CHARLES WOOD: I have not 
got the sale of waste lands papers by me. 
If I had, I could refer to the letter to 
show the hon. Gentleman how the matter 
stood. The Bengal Government saw that 
the Regulations of the Government of 
India professed to bar private rights, 
which could, in fact, only be barred by 
a legislative enactment, and they there- 
fore omitted an apparent promise to bar 
rights which they could not legally do, 
observing that such rights could only be 
barred by law, and that when the law 
necessary for this object was passed, no 
Rule would be required. This is the state 
of facts as regards the Government of 
Bengal, which seems to me to have been 
perfectly right; but as regards my des- 
patch having influenced them, I repeat 
that the Rules were published five months 
before my despatch was written. 

Mr. BRIGHT: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman will, I presume, admit with re- 
gard to the general question of what has 
been done, first under the waste lands 
proposition of Lord Canning, and then 
what has been done under the altered 
state of things which he has effected, 
that in the one case there have been a 
great many applications for land, and in 
the other there has been none. That is 
stated in the pamphlet to which the right 
hon. Gentleman has appealed as an au- 
thority. [Sir Cartes Woop: It may 
be so.} The right hon. Gentleman 
knows that I have not been to him lately 
with deputations from Lancashire, but I 
will now take the liberty of stating to 
the House that the greatest possible dis- 
satisfaction exists with regard to the 
manner in which this question of cotton 
supply from India is treated at the Indian 
Office. I am not going to say that there 
are not unreasonable expectations as to 
what can be done. I believe there are, 
and for that reason I have not during the 
last two or three years troubled the 
House with specific propositions, because 
I do not see any specific proposition that 
could make any great and immediate 
change. I am not in the habit of pro- 
posing things that the House cannot un- 
derstand. Notwithstanding this, I am free 
to state to the right hon. Gentleman what 
is the state of feeling down in Lancashire, 
because I think it is necessary that he 
should know it, and that the House and 
the Government should know it. There is 
a general complaint—it may arise from 
the unfortunate manner of the Secretary 
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of State for India—that the deputations 
which come to him on this matter are 
treated ina manner that is flippant and 
irritating; and that generally, instead of 
entering cordially into the consideration 
of any propositions that are made, his 
conversation and manner are wholly ob- 
structive. Now, I believe I am stating 
in mild terms that which is said almost 
universally by every deputation which has 
come to the India Office in connection with 
this question during the last two or three 
years. It has been carried so far that I 
know many gentlemen down in the manu- 
facturing districts—some of whom have 
heretofore not been supposed to call in 
question that which was done by persons 
in authority—who have said over and over 
again that they would no longer go upon 
any deputation to the Secretary of State 
for India. It may be, as I have said, his 
unfortunate manner; but I am telling the 
House, and I am telling him, that which I 
know to be the truth with regard to the 
opinions of merchants, manufacturers, 
spinners, members of the chamber of 
commerce, and so forth, who have gone 
to the India Office to discuss this ques- 
tion. When they have spoken to me, I 
have said to them, ‘‘ You cannot pro- 
bably point out to Sir Charles Wood what 
he can do to bring you a million bales of 
cotton.”” Well, I believe I have told them 
the truth, as 1 am telling the truth to the 
right hon. Gentleman. But it does not 
follow that nothing can be done, and it 
does not follow that when gentlemen who 
have these vast interests at stake — not 
merely their own personal interests, but 
the interests of the population among 
whom they live, come to a Government 
department—they should not be received 
and conversed with in a manner, that when 
they go away, they will at least be satis- 
fied that they had spoken to a statesman 
who is anxious to do the best he could for 
the great interests which they represented. 
I am speaking to the right hon. Gentleman 
in a friendly spirit, and though he may 
think otherwise, I have defended him as 
long as I could; but I know that there 
are men in Lancashire, who are worthy to 
be listened to by any Member of the Go- 
vernment, who have said that they will no 
longer go to the India Office, because they 
find that they are not treated with that 
courtesy which they receive from other 
Ministers, and that the Secretary of State 
for India did not seem to comprehend the 
gravity and importance of the interests 
I2 
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which they were intrusted to lay before} working men. I did not know there had 
him. I have now said what I have to say | been a deputation of working men. I said 
upon this question. I do not believe the | merchants, manufacturers, and spinners, 
Secretary of State can work miracles. Mr. T. G. BARING said, the hon. Mem- 
I do not believe that any person can get} ber indulged in vague charges and asper- 
two or three million bales of cotton im- | sions without naming the persons on whose 
mediately. I believe that such disposi- | authority they rested, and he was giving as 
tions might have been made twenty years|a reason for saying they were without 
ago that you would now have had as much | the slightest foundation, that the hon. and 
cotton as you want, and much more than | gallant Member who accompanied one de- 
you would use if you gave the price you } putation told him they were perfectly satis- 
now offer. But there is no escape from | fied with the manner in which they were 
the neglect of the past time. The op-| received, and that they were received with 
pression — for there has been much of | that courtesy which he knew his right hon, 
that— and the carelessness with which | Friend invariably showed to every deputa- 
you have acted in regard to India can-/ tion. These charges were produced by 
not be atoned for by expressions of re-| ordinary gossip, and he wondered that the 
gret or by any sudden act of legislation, | hon. Member for Birmingham should have 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will | condescended to repeat them. The hon. 
forgive me for what I have said. 1} Member for Birmingham had endeavoured 
shall be thankful if he will; but if he/| to prove that the ordinary laws of demand 
will not, I shall forgive him, if he will only | and supply do not operate in India. To 
pay a little more attention to the sub-| this the foct that in the first four months 
ject, and treat my friends with a little | of this year the export of cotton from Cal- 
more courtesy than they say he has} cutta was nearly double the amount during 
treated them when they come to see him. | the whole of last year was a complete an- 
Mr. T. G. BARING said, he had listened | swer. The statement was also refuted by 
with attention to the speech of the hon. ! other facts. The Russian war created a 
Member for Birmingham, and had heard | demand for articles which India could 
no arguments in support of the Motion of | supply, and the result was a rapid increase 
the hon. Member for Stirling, but merely a | of their export. The export of jute from 
general support of the expressions of the | India was 350,000 ewt. in 1852, and in 
right hon. Member for Rochdale, who went | 1860 it was 1,000,000 ewt. The value of 
so far as to say that the conduct of the Se- the export of seeds had increased from 
eretary of State had been such, that had | £450,000 to £1,785,000 ; and in the face 
there been any Opposition, there would | of these figures it was impossible to say 
have been ground for his impeachment. _| that the ordinary influence of demand upon 
Mr. COBDEN: I did not mean Tower | supply did not apply to India as much as 
Hill; I meant to say that his conduct | to any other country in the world. The 
would have been called into question. main position in dispute was whether the 
Mr. T. G. BARING said, he only quoted | ordinary principles of demand and supply 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman, who | would produee their usual effects, or whe- 
might put what interpretation on them | ther it was necessary for the Government 
he pleased. The hon. Member for Birming- | to interfere in some way or other. The 
ham, without using any argument or point- hon. Member for Birmingham, in address- 
ing out that anything had been done which | ing the House, and more particularly public 
ought not to have been done, or anything ; meetings in the country on these matters, 
left undone which ought to have been done, | slways carried himself seven or eight years 
condescended to repeat reports to the pre- backward. He perpetually referred to the 
judice of the Secretary of State for India, | Committee of 1848, of which he was Chair- 
which he was satisfied were without the | man, and ignored all that had been done 
slightest foundation. He heard the rumour | in the mean time. He perpetually stated 
some time ago, and feeling, as he had a| that the peasantry of India were sunk in 
right to feel, great personal interest in | the deepest poverty ; that no improvement 
the reputation of his right hon. Friend had taken place in the administration of 
the Secretary of State, he addressed him- | justice, and that the eommunications in 
self to the hon. and gallant Member for India were in a lamentable state. Any 
North Laneashire, who had introduced a | Gentleman who had read the papers on the 
deputation of working men. subject would know that there was unim- 
Mr. BRIGHT: I did not refer to the | peachable evidence as well from Govern- 
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ment servants as from gentlemen uncon- 
nected with Government, that the peasantry 
of India—particularly in the cotton districts 
—were in a constantly-improving state. 
With regard to communications, he was 
surprised to hear the hon. Member sneer 
at the railroads, and assume that the Go- 
vernment had paid too much attention to 
that particular mode of communication. 
The draught Report of the Committee of 
1848, drawn up by the hon. Member him- 
self, expressed the opinion that ‘‘ the sys- 
tem under which India can most speedily 
be supplied with railway communication is 
that which is most deserving of support,” 
and that private enterprises for that pur- 
pose ought to be dealt with most liberally 
by the Indian Government. That was pre- 
cisely what had been done by the Govern- 
ment, and, instead of the railroads being 
merely for the convenience of Govern- 
ment officials, they were projected through 
the main producing districts of the country. 
The hon. Gentleman ignored, too, all that 
had been done by the Government for the 
improvement of the administration of jus- 
tice. He must know that a code of civil 
procedure had been passed in 1859 ; that 
a code of criminal procedure had been 
passed in 1861; and that a new penal 
code had been passed, as well as a great 
measure for the amalgamation of the Sud- 
der and Supreme Courts. More had been 
done for the improvement of the adminis- 
tration of justice since the direct Govern- 
ment of India had been assumed by the 
Crown than had been done for years before. 
The Secretary of State and the Council 
had done all in their power to increase 
the export of cotton from India. They 
had been in constant communication with 
the Cotton Supply Association—experi- 
ments had been continually made, and very 
recently cotton from Peru had been sent 
to be tried in India—he hoped with con- 
siderable prospect of success. One thing 
the Seeretary of State had constantly 
refused to do, and that was to tax the 
people of India in order to encourage tho 
growth of cotton, and he was satisfied 
from what had taken place that the House 
and the country would allow that the Go- 
vernment of India had done its duty in 
this matter. The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham had quoted from a pamphlet in 
support of the reckless accusations of the 
hon. Member for Rochdale, but the rule to 
which he had referred was in reality circu- 
lated in India by the local Government be- 
fore the Secretary of State’s despatch 
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arrived, and it simply referred to the exist- 
ing state of the law. As to the regulations 
for the sale of waste lands, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Poole had already raised a debate 
on that subject—in which, by the way, 
neither the hon. Member for Birmingham 
nor the right hon, Member for Rochdale 
appeared to support him, and there was no 
necessity, therefore, why he should renew 
the subject on the present oeeasion. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he had told the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
on a former occasion what the effect of a 
laisser faire policy with regard to the 
growth of cotton in India would be. Could 
the Government account for the fact, that 
though the price had risen five or six-fold, 
the supply had not increased? Inthe year 
1860-1 the number of bales imported from 
India was 986,000; in 1862, it was 
1,072,000, and in the present year it 
was not expected to be larger than it had 
been last year. The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir C. Wood), ina speech at Halifax, had 
mistakenly represented him as having pro- 
posed that the Government of India should 
turn cotton merchants. To correct the 
misrepresentation, he need only refer to 
the speech he made in the [House last Ses- 
sion, and he then said that with regard to 
the use of Indian cotton the question was 
not merely a question of price, but it was 
also one of quality. The manufacturers of 
this country would always give the full 
price for Indian cotton, but the reason 
it had fetched a low price was that its 
quality was inferior. If Indian cotton 
were of the same quality as American, it 
would fetch the same price. The question, 
then, was, could India produce as good 
cotton as America ?—and it was answered 
by experiments tried twenty years ago, 
which showed that cotton equal to Ameri- 
ean could be produced only under Euro- 
pean superintendence. What the manu- 
facturers thought when the American war 
broke out was, that the Government would 
have availed themselves of the large field 
offered by India to grow cotton, but they 
had not done so. In corroboration of a re- 
mark made by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Birmingham, he could assert that he 
had gone on many deputations to the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for 
India, and he had scarcely ever done so 
that the parties acting on the deputation 
were not offended. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not do justice to himself. By 
the manner in which he received deputa- 
tions he deprived himself of a great deal of 
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intelligence which would be very useful to 
him. The Pasha of Egypt did not act in 
that manner. He was glad to avail him- 
self of knowledge and experience ; and 
what was the result? The imports of cot- 
ton from Egypt in 1861 were 94,000 bales, 
last year they were 140,000 bales, and 
this year they would be 250,000 bales. The 
profits from the growth of cotton in Egypt 
would amount to more than the produce of 
all the gold mines in Australia. If the 
English Government had taken up the 
question as they ought to have done, 
thousands of their impoverished country- 
men who were now walking. about in idle- 
ness would be profitably employed. When 
the American war broke out, what was the 
course taken by our Government? They 
sent persons to rummage out the old re- 
cords of the East India Company, and to 
write books showing that cotton could not 
be grown in India, The statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the ryots would 
not grow cotton from American seed, was 
easily explicable. At first the Bombay 
merchants, in their ignorance, gave higher 
prices for native-grown cotton, and of course 
the ryots shaped their operations accord- 
ingly ; but since that error had been rec- 
tified by the prices obtained in the English 
market there had been no indisposition on 
the part of the ryots to grow cotton from 
American seed. On the contrary, the 
quantity of land under cultivation had 
gone on growing till it reached 300,000 
acres. Indian cotton had a very bad re- 
putation in Lancashire, because out of 
1,000,000 bales of Surat Cotton at least 
200,000 were complete rubbish. He 
greatly feared, that whenever cotton could 
be procured elsewhere, the article imported 
from India would cease to be taken, and 
that heavy losses would fall upon all who 
were engaged in that trade. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, that if 
he were laying out a programme for inves- 
tigation before a Committee, he would 
suggest, in the first instance, that it should 
be seen whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State had done his best 
to sell the waste lands. There was re- 
ported to be a large estate in the centre of 
India suited for the growth of cotton, and 
only producing £5 a year to the Govern- 
ment; yet, when an English company 
offered to buy this, and undertake the 
growth of cotton, they met with a refusal 
from the Indian Government. Mr. Temple, 
one of the highest officials in India, report- 
ed that along the Godavery, for hundreds 
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of miles, there was a basin of cotton land 
admirably suited for the application of Bri- 
tish capital. Mr. Temple, however, only 
received a ‘‘ wigging” from the India Office 
for that information. He should suggest, 
as the second head, the present tenure of 
land as a fit subject for inquiry. It was 
stated, that the Government took 30 to 40 
per cent of the gross produce of the soil, 
and while that was so they must expect to 
have a pauper tenantry, instead of a te- 
nantry with capital sufficient to develop the 
resources of the country. The third head 
which he would suggest for inquiry, was, 
what were the impediments in the way of 
English enterprise. They were to be found 
in a gigantic system of monopolies, and in 
that obstructiveness which had been men- 
tioned in the circular. They could not go 
to any of the public companies, except, 
perhaps, that over which the hon. Member 
for London presided, without learning that 
they experienced obstructions everywhere ; 
and if concessions were obtained, it was 
through the influence of Members of that 
House. The fourth head was the state of 
the public works, upon which the Secre- 
tary of State was wasting £5,000,000, 
but nothing could be more disgraceful than 
the jobbery to which they gave rise. The 
fifth head of inquiry, was the mode of im- 
proving the staple of cotton, which he con- 
tended should be done by a system of prizes, 
as Lord Canning had recommended, and 
as had proved so successful in the hands of 
the American Government. He had made 
definite objections to the policy of the right 
hon. Gentleman ; but his chief objection 
was to the illiberal spirit which had been 
infused by that right hon. Gentleman into 
the Indian officials, a spirit so unlike that 
which had prevailed under the administra- 
tion of the noble Lord (Lord Stanley), his 
predecessor in office. 

Mr. FERRAND said, he could not help 
remarking upon the extraordinary change 
of opinion which had been manifested that 
night by the Gentlemen connected with the 
Manchester party. Those Gentlemen had 
urged upon that House to become a great 
protection society for the growth of cotton 
for Lancashire, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Charles Wood) was grossly abused 
because he would not become their principal 
agent. Now, if he (Mr. Ferrand) had 
stood up to-night and called upon the right 
hon. Gentleman to assist the agricultural 
interest to grow corn, he should undoubt- 
edly have been met by hon. Gentlemen - 
posite with a great howl. Now, he would 
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advise hon. Gentlemen to trust to supply 
and demand for the future. Let them not 
come down there whining for protection. 
At all events, if they abandoned their prin- 
ciples, let them like honest men say that 
they had failed, and that protection to 
native industry must be applied once more 
in the case of the cotton trade as well as 
the agricultural interest. In 1846, when 
the late Sir Robert Peel came down to pro- 
pose the repeal of the Corn Laws, hon.Gen- 
tlemen opposite hounded him on with every 
imaginable insult to the agricultural in- 
terest, and he (Mr. Ferrand) wished to 
remind them that he had warned them that 
they would be the first, when free trade 
was established, to come again to Parlia- 
ment, and on bended knees sue for protec- 
tion to their industry. He therefore felt 
justified that night in holding them up to 
the country in their proper position, as de- 
serting their own principles without having 
the honesty to avow it. 

Mr. CAIRD said, he was satisfied with 
the result of the discussion, and would with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


THE MHOW COURT MARTIAL. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. COX was understood to put some 
questions on this subject to the Under 
Secretary for War. 

Mr. BUTT said, he wished to ask the 
Attorney General or the Under Secretary 
of State for War, Whether, on the return 
of Colonel Crawley to this Country, it is 
intended to prefer the charges against him 
before a Court Martial, or before the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, or some other of the 
Common Law tribunals ? The Government 
had determined to bring Colonel Crawley 
home to be tried on a charge of exceeding 
his authority. Any military officer who 
abused his authority in such a manner as 
to cause the death of a man was amenable 
to the charge of manslaughter. He (Mr. 
Butt) would carefully refrain from offering 
any opinion as to the case, but he believed 
that a constitutional principle of some im- 
portance was involved in it. He held, that 
the moment Colonel Grawley put his foot 
upon the seil of this country, he was ame- 
nable to the criminal courts. Colonel Craw- 
ley was now being brought home to be 
tried by court martial, but that tribunal 
had no cognizance of the charge of man- 
slaughter, which must be investigated by 
a civil court. The cases of Governor Wall 
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and of Sir Thomas Picton established this 
principle. Governor Wall, having unjustly 
subjected a man abroad to a drum-head 
court martial, and the man having died 
under the flogging inflicted, was brought 
to England, and, after being tried at the 
Old Bailey, was executed for the murder. 
He thought that a verdict, by a criminal 
tribunal, on the charge against him, would 
be more satisfactory than the decision of 
any court martial. 

Coronet DUNNE said, he could not but 
complain of the prejudice which such dis- 
cussions excited against an officer who was 
yet to be put on his trial. Before Colonel 
Crawley had been found guilty, he was 
hunted down in that House and in the 
newspapers. As to the charge of man- 
slaughter referred to by the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman, every military man knew 
that Colonel Crawley was not responsible 
for the confinement of Sergeant-Major 
Lilley, which took place by the order of 
the General in command, and from which 
the Colonel had not even the power to re- 
lease him without permission. He wished 
to know on what charge Colonel Crawley 
was being brought home ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
that the question, whether the charges 
should be preferred against Colonel Craw- 
ley before a court martial or a civil court 
had been very fully considered both by the 
Horse Guards and the War Office, and it 
appeared, that as the charges against him 
were of a military nature, the proper course 
was to try him by court martial. He 
could only follow up the appeal made by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite— 
namely, that these discussions on Colonel 
Crawley’s case should not be continually 
brought on, because, whether hon. Mem- 
bers wished to prejudice the case or not, 
such discussions could have but one effect 
—namely, to prejudice the minds of per- 
sons who would, perhaps, have to examine 
it judicially. With regard to the Question 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Cox), he had be- 
fore had occasion to inform the House that 
the complaint made by Mr. Smales of the 
imprisonment of his witnesses by Colonel 
Crawley had been submitted, with all the 
allegations of Mr. Smales, for the opinion 
of the Judge Advocate General.[‘‘When ?”] 
These allegations had been submitted at 
different times, for Mr. Smales had made 
many at different times. [Mr. Conine- 
HAM: Subsequently to his being caghicred ?] 
Yes, some of them. As to the remainder 
of the Question, whether the Judge Ad- 
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voeate General had given any opinion or 
advice on the subject, he could only repeat 
what he had stated to the House the other 
night—that the communications between 
the Judge Advocate General and the Horse 
Guards were all of a private and confidential 
nature, and it was not for the public interest, 
and was not conducive to the ends of justice 
that such opinions should, before they were 
acted upon, be published either by com- 
munication to this House or in any other 
w 


Case of 


ay. 
Mr. CONINGHAM denied that he had 
lightly made any attack on Colonel Crawley. 
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Committee of Supply; but if notice of a 
distinct Motion upon a particular subject 
had been given, it was not proper to enter 
| upon it when another question had been 
raised. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he would 
appeal to the hon. Member for Brighton 
whether it would be advisable to continue 
the dicussion. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he wished to 
say that the treatment of Captain Smales 
had been such that he was not surprised 
that the authorities in India and at home 
were not anxious to have the question re- 








He was one of the first to protest against | opeucd. The hon. Member for Liskeard 
that officer being made the scapegoat when | had not always been so well disposed to- 
officers of high rank were so deeply com-| wards the Horse Guards. The tongue of 
promised. It must be remembered that | the hon. Member was then untied; but it 
the trial of Colonel Crawley gave no satis- | was strange how silent he was when sit- 
faction to the deeply injured paymaster of | ting on the Treasury Bench. He then 
the Inniskilling Dragoons. To cashier an came down to interrupt independent Mem- 
officer simply for writing an insubordinate | bers who had grievances to bring forward. 
letter was almost unprecedented, and he | He hoped that the noble Lord at the head 
could scarcely conceive how a body of | of the Government would take compassion 
English officers could find Captain Smales upon the hon. Gentleman, and give him a 
guilty on the charges preferred against place in some of the outskirts of the Ad- 
him. His efforts had been directed to | ministration. 

obtain a revocation of what he believed to| Sim GEORGE GREY said, he would 
be an unjust sentence. He believed there | express a hope that the appeal made by 
had been duother court martial held upon | the hon. and gallant Member for the 
Corporal Blake, of the Inniskillings, who , Queen’s County (Colonel Dunne) would be 
was sentenced to forty-two days’ hard | responded to; and that the Ilouse would 
labour, and loss of good-conduct stripes, | refrain from further discussion on the sub- 
for permitting a sentry to be outside the | ject of Colonel Crawley’s case. He trusted 
room in which Sergeant Major Lilley was | that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Coningham) 
confined, instead of inside. | would, on reflection, regret the observations 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he rose he had made. Personalities were not cre- 
to order. The matter under consideration | ditable to the House. 
was not that of Captain Smales, concerning! Cotonen DUNNE explained that he 
which the hon. Gentleman had given a notice | did not allude to the hon. Member for 
of a distinct Motion. He protested, in the Brighton. 
name of the hon. Gentleman’s own client,| Masor GAVIN said, that having been 
against his case being prejudiced by such | connected with the army of India, he could 
observations. ; | not remain silent when such charges were 

Mr. CONINGHAM: It is the hon. | made against officers of the army. It was 
Gentleman is out of order, and I recom-' said that Captain Smales had been treated 
mend him to confine his attention to the | infamously, but no army in the world did 
rg Church, and to be more accurate in its duty better than the army of India, 
iis facta the next time he brings it for- | and he felt bound to contradict the inju- 
ward, . ontens rious assertions of the hon. Member. 

Me. BERNAL NE: I rise 
again to order. The hon, Gentleman has 
no right to travel out of the question. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he wished to 
know the exact point of order in question. Ma. WHITESIDE said, he rose to 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: The hon. | move that an humble Address be presented 
Member is introducing the case of Captain | to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
Smales to prejudice that of Colonel Crawley. | graciously pleased to order that the inves- 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was difficult to | tigation of the claims of Mr. Warren Hast- 
draw the line on a Motion upon going into | ings Leslie Frith and othe + against the 
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CASE OF MAJOR FRITH. 
ADDRESS MOVED. 
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late Government of Oude may be ordered 
to take place in England instead of India. 
The claim of Major Frith arose out of a 
claim upon the revenues of Oude, which 
country having been transferred to the Go- 
vernment of Great Britain the liabilities 
accompanied the transfer. The claim arose 
out of a bond given to the grandfather of 
the present claimant, and the Seeretary of 
State had directed an inquiry to take place 
at Lucknow, but had subsequently offered 
to allow the inquiry to take place at Cal- 
eutta. As all the documents were in this 
country, and as it was almost impossible 
that any living witness could be found in 
India, there could be no reason why the 
inquiry should not take place in England. 

Sm MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary for India would accede to the re- 
quest now made. 

Mr. TORRENS also expressed a hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman would take 
the point into consideration. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he could 
not assent to the suggestion of the right 
hon. and learned Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. The whole transactions had 
arisen in India. Colonel Fulton had been 
treated with the greatest consideration in 
the matter, and so far as he (Sir C. Wood) 
was informed, whatever evidence was to be 
produced could only be had in India. The 
Law Officers of the Crown had been con- 
sulted, and they were of opinion that the 
inquiry should take place in India. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 
Suppty considered in Committee. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


PARTNERSHIP LAW AMENDMENT 
(re-committed) BILL—[Bux 172.] 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD moved that the 
Bill be re-committed. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mr. CRUM-EWING moved that the 
Chairman report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Chairman do report Progress.” 
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The Committee divided: — Ayes 32; 
Noes 19: Majority 13. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) BILL—[Bu 178.] 
COMMITTEE, 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. REDMOND proposed to insert a 
clause, that grand juries should appoint 
boards of superintendence of gaols, &c., 
within the several counties in Ireland, ex- 
cept the county of the city of Dublin.r 


Clause— 


(Grand Juries to appoint Boards of Superinten- 
dence of Gaols, &c. within the several Counties 
in Ireland, except the County of the City of Dub- 
lin, —(Mr. Redmond, ) 


—brought up, and read 1°, 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Clause be read a second time.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 8; 
Noes 31: Majority 23. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read 3° on Monday next. 


INDIA STOCK BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Cuartes Woon, Bill to give 
further facilities to the Holders of India Stock, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Cuartes Woop 
and Mr. Barine. 


House adjourned at half after One 
o'clock, till Monday next. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 6, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—Pusurc Burs—First Reading— 
Colonial Letters Patent * (No. 189) ; Militia 
Ballots Suspension * (No. 190). 

“a Reading —- Passengers Act Amendment 

0. 163). 

Committee— Mutiny (East India) Act Repeal * (No. 
153). 

Report—Thames Embankment (South Side) * (No. 
162), reported specially ; British Columbia 
Boundaries [u.L.]* (No. 149); Oaths Relief in 
Criminal Proceedings (Scotland) * (No, 72). 

Third Reading— Naval Medical Supplemental 
Fund Society Winding-up Act, 1861, Amend- 
ment* (No. 184); Jurisdiction of Justices 
[a.t.]* (No. 172) ; District Parochial Churches 
(Ireland) * (No, 186); and severally passed. 
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PASSENGERS ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
(wo. 163) SECOND READING. 


Tae Doce or NEWCASTLE moved 
the second reading of the Bill, the object 
of which was to amend the Act of 1855. 
Serious complaints had been made as to the 
treatment to which emigrants were sub- 
jected on shipboard with respect to over- 
crowding, the nature of the food supplied, 
and other matters. The Act was intro- 
duced to remedy these evils, and in 
pursuance of the recommendation of the 
Emigration Commissioners further Amend- 
ments were introduced by the present Bill. 


Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House Zo-morrovw. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO FORMULARIES OF 
FAITH—THE ‘OXFORD PETITION. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he had undertaken, on behalf of the Bishop 
of Oxford, who was unavoidably absent, 
to move that the Petition from certain 
Heads of Colleges, Professors, Fellows, and 
Tutors of the University of Oxford, for 
removing the present subscription required 
for academical degrees, and presented to 
the House on Friday last by the noble 
Earl the Foreign Secretary, be printed; 
but finding from his noble Friend the 
President of the Council that the Motion 
would be informal, he should not propose it. 

Eart RUSSELL said, the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Derby) stated the 
other evening that the Petition which he 
(Earl Russell) had presented was not sign- 
ed entirely by Fellows and Tutors, but 
that among the signatures were to be found 
those of some Students. That was the 
case in a few instances; but the Students 
so signing were members of Christ Church 
College, and ranked, as the noble Earl 
would be aware, with Fellows. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, the noble 
Earl was correct in his statement. He 
only received the Petition at twenty mi- 
nutes past four, with a request from the 
noble Earl (Earl Russell) to let him have 
it in the House at five o’clock. In his 
pa | perusal of the document, seeing the 
word ‘‘ Student”’ attached, it did not at the 
moment occur to him that the parties who 
sigtied might be Students of Christ Church. 

Exrt GRANVILLE said, he desired to 
correct an error into which a right rev. 


Prelate; the Bishop of Oxford, hai fallen 
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in the discussion on Friday night. The 
right rev. Prelate said, that if the require- 
ment of subscription was abolished at the 
University, the higher degrees of Divinity 
would be open to persons who did not be- 
long to the Church of England. 

Tue Arcuptsnor or YORK: The right 
rev. Prelate said—so far as the University 
was concerned. 

Eart GRANVILLE: All persons must 
be ordained before taking the higher de- 
grees in Divinity. The requirement of 
subscription by the Bishops was a sufficient 
safeguard. 

Tue Earnt or DERBY remarked, that 
the right rev. Prelate distinctly stated, 
that as far as the University was concerned, 
the abolition of these tests would open 
Divinity professorships to persons who 
might not be members of the Church of 
England. 

Lorpv TAUNTON said, the Petitioners 
distinctly stated that they were anxious 
that all theological teaching should be con- 
fined to members of the Church of Eng- 
land. 


FORTIFICATIONS—DEFENCES OF THE 
BRISTOL CHANNEL.—QUESTION. 


Lorp PORTMAN said, that being deeply 
interested in that part of the county of 
Somerset which adjoined the Bristol Chan- 
nel, he wished to put a Question to the 
Secretary for War. In order to provide 
some defence on that part of the coast 
against attacks in case of war the Go- 
vernment had already purchased sites for 
the erection of fortifications. No steps, 
however, had been taken to construct those 
works, and he wished to know what the 
intentions of the Government were in 
respect of those sites ? 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON said, it 
was true that the Government had acquired 
sites for defensive works upon the coast of 
the Bristol Channel. His predecessor, Sir 
George Lewis, in framing the Estimates for 
the present year, had not thought it right 
to include any sum for the purpose of ex- 
ecuting the works upon those sites. All 
that he could say was, that he was not 
indifferent to the importance of the mat- 
ter of the defences of the Bristol Channel, 
and the subject should receive his careful 
attention. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o'clock, till To-morrow 
half past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 6, 1863, 


MINUTES.]—Surrity—considered in Committee 
—R.P. 

Pustic Buts—Resolution in Committee—Forti- 
fications and Works 

First Reading—India Stock * [Bill 212] ; Grow- 
ing Crops Seizure (Ireland) * [Bill 211}. 

Second Reading—Greenwich Hospital (Provision 
for Widows (il 200]; Pilotage Orders Con- 
firmation * [ Bill 206]; Waterworks Clauses * 
[Bill 207] ; Companies Clauses * [Bill 209}. 

Committee—Removal and Punishment of Prison- 

rs * [Bill 194] ; Public Works and Fisherics 
Acts Amendment * [Bill 198]; Duchy of Corn- 
wall Management (1863) (Lords)* [Bill 182] ; 
Alkali Works Regulation (Lords) * [Bill 135}, 
and re-committed. 
Removal and Punishment of Prisoners ce 
ublic Works and Fisheries Acts Amendment ; * 
Duchy of Cornwall Management (1863) (Lords).* 

Considered as amended— English Church Services 
in Wales (Lords) * [Bill 190). 

Third Reading—Vaccination (Scotland) * [Bill 
202] ; Police and Improvement (Scotland) 
(Provisional Order)* [Bill 184] ; Stipendiary 
Magistrates * [Bill 189]; Prisons (Ireland) * 
[Bill 178], and severally passed. 


LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER 
RAILWAY (No.1) BILL [Lords]—(by Order). 
SECOND READING, 


Bill read 2°, and committed. 


Mr. Atperman SIDNEY said, he rose 
to move the following Resolution :— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee on 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway (No. 1) 
Bill, that they do admit the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the City of London to be heard upon 
their Petition with reference to the Railway al- 
ready authorized in the City of London, and for 
the insertion of a Clause prohibiting the Railway 
—* from carrying a Viaduct over Ludgate 

ill. 

The object of his Motion was to have the 
question of the proposed viaduct over Lud- 
gate Hill re-considered. Since the Act 
enabling the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company to construct the railway 
over Ludgate Hill had been passed, the 
Metropolitan Railway had established the 
fact that railways might be safely, con- 
veniently, and economically made beneath 
the surface. Unless some comprehensive 
system in regard to metropolitan stations 
were adopted by the Legislature, great in- 
convenience was likely to be sustained. The 
London, Chatham, and Dover Company 
proposed to construct a station in Farring- 
don Street eighteen or twenty feet above 
the level of the street, and that railway was 
to be connected, within an eighth of a mile, 


with another railway having a station | 
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twenty-five feet below the level of the 
street. A gradient was therefore re- 
quired of 1 in 40, which would cause 
great inconvenience and danger to the 
public. He could not understand why the 
railway company should object to a tunnel 
under Ludgate Hill, which would get rid 
of all the inconvenience and difficulty. In 
1860 the Company, no doubt, obtained 
leave to make a viaduct over Ludgate Hill; 
but the question had not then been placed 
before the public in its true light, and con- 
sequently had not been fully considered. 
The viaduct was opposed by all the great 
interests in the City. It was opposed not 
only by the Corporation of London, but by 
the bankers, merchants, the Commissioners 
of Sewers, the Corporation of the Dean 
and Chapter, and the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. He had letters from Mr. 
Hemans, engineer, and Mr. Penrose, sur- 
veyor, stating that the premises of The 
Times newspaper and Apothecaries’ Hall, 
and the foundations of St. Paul’s would 
not be injured by the tunnel, while a better 
gradient of 1 in 50 would be obtained. He 
would admit that the course he was pro- 
posing was unusual; but so were the 
circumstances in which the City was plac- 
ed. The House injudiciously gave the 
company, three years ago, the power of 
making a railway with unsafe gradients, 
and he asked it to re-consider its former 
legislation. The Company had been wait- 
ed upon by several deputations. They 
had, they said, gone to considerable ex- 
pense, and that was, he believed, where 
the shoe pinched. If his Motion were 
earried and the question referred to a 
Committee, they would have the power of 
transferring a portion of such expenditure 
to the Corporation if they pleased. [*‘ Hear, 
Hear! ’’] He would re-echo that cheer, 
and admit that as the Corporation were the 
Representatives of the City of London, they 
ought to pay a portion of the expenses in- 
curred for the sake of obtaining so import- 
antan improvement. He did not, however, 
believe that any expenditure which would 
not otherwise have been necessary had 
been incurred in regard to the proposed 
viaduct. A similar case of interference 
took place upon a Bill promoted by the 
London and South Western Railway, ‘when 
Parliament prohibited the construction of 
a viaduct which had been already sanction- 
ed, unless the Company consented to meet 
the wishes of the public on some point. He 
trusted that the House would agree to the 
proposed instruction to the Committee. 
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Mr. MASSEY said, that the Motion of 
the hon. Alderman was not only unusual, 
but absolutely unprecedented; and not 
only unprecedented, but if acceded to, 
it would establish a precedent little to the 
credit of Parliament, because it would 
shake to the foundation public faith in 
the rights guaranteed by Act of Par- 
liament. The instruction would, if adopt- 
ed, enable parties who had already been 
heard in opposition to a Bill to come 
down again and raise the same issue on 
another Bill with a view of unsettling the 
law. The Motion was not brought for- 
ward with a view of questioning any clause 
in the Bill now before the House, but to 
question an Act which had been in exist- 
ence three years, under which vast inter- 
ests had been created, and on the faith of 
which large sums of money had been in- 
vested. He would ask the House to sepa- 
rate the question of the viaduct from the 
discussion. The Bill now before the 
HJouse authorized the construction of a 
small extent of line in another part of the 
metropolis, and authorized the company to 
raise money which was to be strictly appro- 
priated to the execution of those works. 
The hon. Alderman did not question any 
of the works authorized by the Bill, but 
wished to repeal the clauses of an Act 
passed three years ago. He would not 
enter into the question of the merits or de- 
merits of the proposed viaduct over Lud- 
gate Hill whatever they might be, and even 
if the viaduct was objectionable, the pre- 
sent was not the proper mode of raising 
the question. If the question were to be 
re-opened, it must be by another form. All 
the parties interested must have notice, 
and no private individual could raise the 
issue. As the powers complained of were 
undoubtedly granted by Parliament, it 
would be the duty of the Government, if 
they considered the powers granted by the 
Bill ought to be withdrawn, to propose 
that the legislation of the year 1860 on 
the subject should be re-considered, that 
some other works should be substituted, 
and that compensation should be given to 
the parties for the money they had ex- 
pended under the former Act. The Mo- 
tion before the House was so utterly at 
variance with the practice of the House 
and with the commonest rules of justice— 
it was, moreover, so dangerous as tending 
to unsettle the validity of titles enjoyed 
under Act of Parliament—that he trusted 
the House would reject it. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 


Mr. Alderman Sidney 
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to correct some of the statements made by 
the hon. Alderman, which had no doubt 
been made in error. It was not true that 
the Commissioners of Sewers were opposed 
to the viaduct ; and as to the Board of - 
Works, they had actually decided by reso- 
lution in favour of the measure, and that 
they would not oppose the construction of 
the viaduct. Trains were often detained 
on the bridge in consequcuce of the narrow 
approach to the Victoria station. One 
object of the Bill was to give to the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover Railway power 
to improve the approaches. The hon. 
Alderman, however, proposed to stop that 
work because the corporation of London 
had changed their minds as to the viaduct 
across Ludgate Hill. 

CotoneL STUART said, he had been a 
Member of the Committee before which 
the Bill was brought in 1860, and no 
Committee could have more carefully per- 
formed its duties. The Lord Mayor and 
several members of the Corporation were 
examined, and gave evidence in favour of 
the Bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD remarked, that a 
deputation of persons who were opposed to 
the viaduet over Ludgate Hill bad waited 
on him to request that he would oppose 
the scheme, and he informed them that he 
could not, in common honesty and justice, 
because they disapproved of the viaduct, 
vote against a Bill which had nothing 
whatever to do with that subject. He 
hoped that the House would stand by its 
established usages, and not accept so mon- 
strous @ proposition as that now before it. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he did not think that 
the hon. Alderman merited the obloquy 
which had been cast upon him, because a 
very strong feeling had been manifested 
out of doors, in the press aud elsewhere, 
against what was regarded as the hideous 
viaduct proposed to be thrown across 
Ludgate Hill. When the former Bill re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament, the 
corporation of the City of London were 
large proprietors of Metropolitan Railway 
stock, which the proposed line was to join 
and would very much benefit. They con- 
sequently supported the measure, and the 
Lord Mayor and only the Lord Mayor gave 
evidence in its favour. It had, however, 
been suggested by the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, that the Government should bring 
in a Bill by which the expense to be in- 
curred in an alteration of the plan from a 
viaduct to a tunnel should be provided for, 
and he thought it worth consideration 
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whether that could not be done by a clause 
to be inserted in the present Bill. 

Mr. TITE said, the suggestion made 
by the hon. Alderman was not to throw 
out a distinct clause, but to give an oppor- 
tunity of considering the question of the 
viaduct. It was a matter of great regret 
that the view of St. Paul’s should be in- 
terfered with. 


Motion made, and Question, 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Bill, that they do admit the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Commons of the City of London to be 
heard upon their Petition with reference to the 
Railway already authorized in the City of London, 
and for the insertion of a Clause prohibiting the 
Railway Company from carrying a Viaduct over 
Ludgate Hill,”—(Mr. Alderman Sidney, ) 


—put, and negatived. 


Ordered, 


That Standing Orders 187, 188, and 216, be 
suspended, in the case of the said Bill, and that 
the Committee on the Bill have leave to sit and 
proceed upon Friday next, and that all Petitions 
praying to be heard against the said Bill be de- 
posited upon or before Thursday next. 


HAWKERS’ LICENCES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FERRAND said, he rose to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
poor men or women hawking pots, house 
sand, green groceries, or other articles of 
a like description, are required to take out 
a hawker’s licence; if not, and the Ex- 
cise Officers have compelled any persons to 
do so, whether he will give instructions for 
the money to be remitted ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that on former occa- 
sions he had been charged by the hon. 
Gentleman, in reference to this matter of 
hawkers’ licences, with having ruined se- 
veral thousands of poor men. He had, 
however, made no proposition on the sub- 
ject, except one which would have an op- 
posite tendency—namely, a proposition to 
reduce the duty. The state of the law 
was this, and it had been so for some 
very considerable time, that licences were 
required to be taken out for hawking all 
goods but victuals or articles which were 
the manufacture of the person selling 
them. It had been the custom of the 
Revenue Department in cases which ap- 
peared to them to be not in the con- 
templation of the law, though within its 
letter, not to enforce the law. Such being 
the provisions of the law, it was impossible 
for him to give any general answer on the 
subject. All he could say was that no 
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complaint had been made to him of the 
operation of the law, and should any cases 
of hardship arise, the best way would be to 
send an account of them to the Govern- 
ment, who would then consider whether 
any proposal should be made for an altera- 
tion of the law. With respect to green 
groceries he apprehended that there was 
no liability to take out a hawker’s licence. 

Mr. FERRAND said, he wished to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
expected every individual case of hardship 
to be laid before him ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that no individual case had 
been laid before him, and he was there- 
fore without the means of determining 
upon the expediency of altering the law. 


THE BANDA AND KIRWEE PRIZE 
MONEY.—QUESTION. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he had given notice of his intention to ask 
a Question of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury ; but as he was happy to see the First 
Lord of the Treasury in his place, he 
would put the Question to the noble Lord 
instead. His Question was, Whether it is 
true that the opinion of the Law Officers 
have been taken on the subject of the 
Banda and Kirwee Prize Money, and that 
the opinion they have given is in favour of 
the preferential claim of Sir George Whit- 
lock’s force ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON replied, that 
it was not usual for a Minister to state to 
the House the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown ; still he had no hesitation in 
saying that it was the opinion of those offi- 
cers that there was no law regulating the 
division of prize money in the case to which 
the question of the hon. Baronet related. 
It was therefore left to the discretion of 
the Crown to say in what proportions and 
to whom that distribution should be made. 
The Government had come to a decision 
on the respective claimants ; and the re- 
sult would be communicated to the parties 
interested in a few days. 


ALTERATION OF THE CIRCUITS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether he will in- 
troduce a Bill for alteration of the Circuits 
before the next Assizes commence, or at 
what other time ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY replied, that the 


intentions of the Government on the sub- 
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ject wero not finally formed. The Lord | that Her Majesty’s Government would be 


Chancellor was in communication with the 
Judges relative to the provisions of a Bill 
which had been prepared on the subject 
by the Attorney General. It was, how- 
ever, impossible that any alteration could 
come into operation before the next Spring 
Assizes. 


AFFAIRS OF GREECE 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he wished to inquire, in reference to the 
sum of £4,000 a year proposed to be given 
up to the new King of Greece, Whether itwill 
be surrendered simply by the authority of 
the Crown, or whether it will be necessary 
to make a communication on the subject 
to that House ; and, if so, when and in what 
form will that communication be made ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that in the opinion 
of the Government it would not be pos- 
sible for the Crown to make any surrender 
of public money without the authority of 
Parliament. According to the practice of 
the Constitution, he believed that there 
were no means of compelling the Crown 
to receive any public money ; and there 
was no doubt of the Crown having exercised 
the power in former years as to the non- 
receipt of some of the interest on foreign 
loans, which other countries had guaran- 
teed to pay. But to make a convention to 
abandon the right to receive was a totally 
different thing; and with regard to the 
surrender of the sum of £4,000 a year, 
referred to by the hon. Member, it would 
be requisite for the Government to apply 
for an Act of Parliament. With respect 
to the time and form of proceeding, the 
Government had looked back to the prece- 
dent of the Austrian Loan, by which Aus- 
tria was burdened with a debt to this 
country during and subsequent to the war 
which closed in 1815. A convention, dated 
in 1823, was formed between Great Bri- 
tain and Austria for the settlement of that 
loan, and under that Convention Austria 
engaged to pay a certain sum of money, 
and Great Britain engaged to forego all 
claim in excess of that sum. After the 
Convention was formed, a Bill was brought 
into Parliament and received the Royal 
Assent in 1824. The sum of £4,000 a 
year, referred to by the hon. Gentleman, 
must, in the first place, be the subject of 
a diplomatic arrangement; and as it 
would not be until after such arrangement 


Sir George Grey 





able to apply to Parliament for an Act, 
he apprehended that it would not be in the 
power of the Government to submit a Bill 
on the subject to the notice of Parliament 
during the present Session. 


CASE OF THE “MARGARET AND 
JESSIE.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he wished to ask, Whether the Government 
have received and will lay on the table the 
Papers connected with the case of the 
Margaret and Jessie ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that the 
Government had received from the Go- 
vernor of the Bahamas an account which 
tallied pretty well with the facts stated in 
the public press with regard to the Mar- 
garet and Jessie—namely the deposition 
of the commander of that vessel. At the 
same time, the Government had heard 
from Washington, that ona similar account 
having appeared in the American papers, 
Mr. Seward immediately wrote to Lord 
Lyons a note stating, that he had received 
from the commander of the Rhode Island, 
a vessel of war, an account of the same trans- 
saction, and that officer denied having 
fired into the Margaret and Jessie when 
within British waters. Mr. Seward stated 
that inquiries would be made, and that if 
it turned out that the vessel had been fired 
atin British waters, the most ample redress 
would be afforded. 


UNITED STATES—RECOGNITION OF 
THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ROEBUCK: I wish Sir, toask the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
Whether he will grant me some day for the 
resumption of the debate that has already 
taken place on the recognition of the 
Southern States of North America. I 
would ask him to give me next Thursday. 
If not Thursday, considering the import- 
ance of the debate, I hope Monday will be 
the latest ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I can 
assure my hon. and learned Friend that 
we have every desire to accommodate him. 
I must, however, remind the House that 
this is the 6th of July, and I suppose hon. 
Members would not like to sit much be- 
yond the end of this month. I have 
therefore to propose a “ give and take” 
arrangement to the House —that they 
should allow us to bring in the Bill on 
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Fortifications to-night, and to take the 
second reading on Thursday, and then 
we will give the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man Monday next for the American de- 
bate, I hope the House will consent to 
that arrangement. 

Mr. ROEBUCK : I hope the noble Lord 
will allow me to ask one more question, or 
rather to make a suggestion, and that is, 
that he should fix the Motion as the first 
Order of the Day for Monday, and that he 
will fix it next Thursday ; for the House 
has seen that the intentions of the Govern- 
ment have been frustrated when they have 
omitted to fix the Order beforehand. I 
hope, therefore, that he will do that on 
Thursday next. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: We will 
concur with my hon. and learned Friend 
in giving the utmost fixity to the arrange- 
ment. 


AFFAIRS OF POLAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WARNER said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether there is any foundation for a 
statement which has appeared in the 
newspaper La France, to the effect that 
England is so far committed upon the 
question of Poland that in the event of 
war arising out of it between France and 
Russia she could not remain neutral ; 
whether there is any ground, so far as 
this country is concerned, for a suggestion 
which has been repeatedly put forward in 
French newspapers, and particularly in the 
Constitutionnel, that the negotiations re- 
lating to Poland might terminate in war ; 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have laid down as a principle in those 
negotiations that this country will in no 
case intervene with armed force in the 
quarrel between the Emperor of Russia 
and his Polish subjects ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I am 
glad to answer the Question of my hon. 
Friend by stating that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have in this matter pursued that 
which is the standing policy of England— 
namely, not to contract prospective engage- 
ments with regard to events which cannot 
be precisely foreseen. We have entered 
into no engagements with any foreign 
Power on the subject to which my hon. 
Friend has alluded. We are therefore 
perfectly free to act in regard to any event 
which may occur in the manner which ap- 
pears to be most expedient and consistent 
with the interests of this country. 
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SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ROYAL COMMISSION OF 1851. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. AYRTON rose to move, that in the 
opinion of this House, the purchase money 
of land at Kensington should be applied by 
the Commissioners of the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 towards discharging the liabili- 
ties of the Commission, and that the Com- 
mission should be determined, and the 
property now held by the Commission be 
vested in Her Majesty’s Commissioners of 
Works, subject to any interests now exist- 
ing therein and to any charges thereon. 
The hon. Member said, that although no 
doubt the subject had lost some of its in- 
terest owing to its not having been brought 
forward on a previous occasion, yet in con- 
sequence of the purchase which had been 
sanctioned by the House, it had become 
necessary to go further, and to inquire into 
the nature of that body of Commissioners 
from whom the land at South Kensington 
had recently been purchased, and to take 
into its own hands the whole question in 
reference both to the land bought and to 
that remaining in their possession. That 
Commission was of a very peculiar cha- 
racter. He need scarcely remind the 
House that the Exhibition of 1851 was 
carried on by virtue of a Royal Com- 
mission issued to His Royal Highness 
the late Prince Consort and twenty-four 
other Commissioners, That body was 
authorized to take whatever measures 
might be necessary for the purpose of 
carrying out the Exhibition, to receive 
subscriptions and to apply them to that 
end; but the Commission contained no 
ulterior provision. On the contrary, it pro- 
vided, that after the close of the Exhi- 
bition, the powers and functions of the 
Commissioners should cease. Every one 
would remember that the Exhibition was 
an immense success—that it resulted in a 
surplus of £181,000, therefore no sooner 
had the Exhibition closed than the question 
arose as to what was to be done with that 
large sum of money. The Commissioners 
had issued a notification, that whatever 
subscriptions they might receive from the 
public, the subscribers would have no con- 
trol over them, but that the money would 
be at the absolute disposal of the Commis- 
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sioners themselves for purposes’ strictly in 
connection with the ends of the Exhibition. 
The consequence was, that at the close of 
the Exhibition, the Commissioners found 
themselves in possession of a fund with 
which they had no power to deal. They 
reported that fact to the Crown, with their 
opinion that no measures could be so 
strictly in accordance with the ends of the 
Exhibition as those which might increase 
the means of industrial education and ex- 
tend the influence of science and art upon 
productive industry; soon after a new 
Commission was issued, giving the Com- 
missioners power to devise a plan for the 
disposal of the surplus money in accord- 
ance with the expectations held out to the 
public and to carry it into effect. The 
Commission conferred powers, among 
others, to buy and sell land. The fund 
was thus declared to be entirely a public 
one, derived from public sourees, and in- 
tended for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity. Some of the large towns which 
had subscribed towards it put forward 
claims to participate in it, and they pro- 
posed that institutions for the promotion 
of science and art should be established 
in all the chief seats of industry. The 
Commissioners rejected these applications, 
on the ground that the contributions were 
collected on the distinct understanding 
that those who gave them were to have no 
further control over the fund. The Com- 
missioners at length came to the conclusion 
that the only course they could consistently 
take was to frame some great scheme to 
be carried out in the metropolis for the pro- 
motion of science and art. What that 
scheme was to be the Commissioners did 
not exactly state, but they strongly depre- 
eated the frittering away of the money on 
small detached objects, and recommended 
that it should be devoted to one grand 
comprehensive plan. They further sug- 
gested that they could do nothing until 
they were in possession of land for the 
purpose, and they proposed to acquire a 
considerable estate in the suburbs as a 
preliminary measure, and they invoked the 
aid of the Government. Her Majesty, in 
consequence, at the opening of the Session 
of Christmas 1852 said, in Her Gracious 
Speech from the Throne— 

“The advancement of the fine arts and prac- 
tical science will be readily recognised by you as 
worthy of the attention of a great and enlightened 
nation. I have directed that a comprehensive 
scheme shall be laid before you, having in view 
the promotion of that object, in carrying out 
which I invite your co-operation,” 
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The subject, therefore, now assumed a 
national aspect, and the House voted 
£177,500 to enable the Government to 
join with the Commiasioners in purchasing 
a large extent of land at South Kensington, 
which was to be the foundation of future 
action between the Commissioners and the 
State, to carry into effect Her Majesty’s 
recommendation. Thus assisted, the Com- 
missioners proceeded to acquire the land ; 
but as some of the proprietors refused to 
sell, and some of the occupiers to quit, and 
they could not enforce the negotiations by 
their own authority, they had to come to 
Parliament for compulsory powers. These 
were granted, and under these powers the 
Commissioners obtained possession of about 
eighty-six acres, at the price of £355,000. 
With this joint purchase of the land began 
the partnership between the State and the 
Commissioners for the advancement of 
science and art. The partnership was to 
be further strengthened by the Govern- 
ment being represented at the Board by 
four officials—the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Chief Commissioner of Works, and the 
President of the Board of Trade. That 
implied that the Government were always 
to be in a safe minority of one to five. 
That arrangement endured for two or three 
years. The land was laid out ; about four 
acres were converted into roads, and a 
compact estate of eighty acres or upwards 
remained in the hands of the Commission- 
ers. Some parts were let on building 
leases, but, on the whole, very little annual 
profit was derived from the investment. At 
length, the partnership was found so irk- 
some that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks, when Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, announced his intention 
to dissolve it. It had been proposed that 
all the great departments of science and 
art should be gradually concentrated at 
South Kensington, but none of the great 
institutions of London could be persuaded 
to transfer themselves to Kensington. Pub- 
lie opinion pronounced against the plan 
in the ease of the National Gallery ; the 
rich and independent institutions rebelled 
against the proposition, and the poor and 
dependent societies entreated the Govern- 
ment that they should on no account be 
removed to such an inconvenient suburb. 
The dissolution of the partnership be- 
tween the State and the Commissioners, 
though involving great sacrifices, was 
therefore hailed with delight. When 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for Bucks came down to the House 
and announced that the National Gallery 
was to remain where it was, and that the 
partnership between the Government and 
the Commiasioners had better be dissolved, 
the announcement was received with great 
cheering. It might have been expected, 
that in parting company the State and the 
Commissioners would have followed the 
usual course when joint owners of a great 
estate desire to separate and have parti- 
tioned the land equally between them ; 
but no such arrangement was proposed. 
The State got twelve acres valued at 
£60,000 and £120,000 in money ; the 
rest of the estate, worth between £300,000 
and £400,000, was left in possession of the 
Commissioners. For interest alone, the 
State lost about £20,000; it paid for its 
twelve acres more than they originally cost, 
but they had acquired no absolute title to 
the land ; they were only allowed to occupy 
it so long as they should devote it to pur- 
poses of science and art ; and the moment 
they diverted it from those purposes their 
former partners, the Commissioners, would 
be entitled to take possession of the twelve 
acres on refunding the £60,000, and 
they would also be entitled to all the 
buildings on the land, paying nothing in 
return. The State, therefore, had paid 
more than the land cost, and yet was 
not the owner of it. He thought that 
that was a most extraordinary relation 
for the public to be placed in towards 
a private body of Commissioners, The 
rest of the land was left in the posses- 
sion of the Royal Commissioners. What 
had the Commissioners done since the dis- 
solution of their partnership with the State 
to further the great ends of science and 
art? Before that dissolution they had 
erected an iron shed, and gathered together 
a number of miscellaneous objects—nothing 
more. They had not made a single step 
in advance since, but they had laid down a 
grand theory. A distinguished statesman 
used to say that a man with a theory was 
something intermediate between an animal 
under the dominion of an instinct, and 
a rational being. He could not pretend 
to decide to which category the Com- 
missioners belonged; but they had a 
grand theory, that science and art were to 
be advanced by one comprehensive insti- 
tution. It was somewhat remarkable that 
in all their Reports, when referring to this 
compendious institution, they never failed 
to add, ‘ This plan will be developed ac- 
cording to the aid we receive from the 
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public.” That meant that the Commis- 
sioners could not carry out any scheme 
unless they practically became partners 
with the Government. One thing they had, 
undoubtedly, accomplished. With a view, 
he presumed, to promote science and art, 
they had provided an ornamental garden 
for the amusement of the upper classes at 
Kensington. They had given no fewer 
than twenty-two acres of their land in order 
to promote, not the science of horticulture, 
which could not be carried out at Kensing- 
ton, but the art of amusing those who de- 
lighted in Saturday promenades and ex- 
hibitions of fruits and flowers. Not only 
had they bestowed twenty-two acres upon 
a private subscription society rent free, but 
they had spent out of a national fund for 
the promotion of science and art, £50,000 
for an arcade—the only condition being, 
that after all the expenses of the Horti- 
cultural Society, including its garden 
at Chiswick, were paid, a very limited 
portion of the surplus income should be 
given to them by way of recompense. 
Now, the English taste in gardening had 
gradually predominated over the whole of 
Europe, and one might naturally have an- 
ticipated that something great would be 
done at Kensington. Quite the contrary. 
Under the name of science and art we had 
got a garden in which there was neither sci- 
ence, nor art, nor nature. People quitted 
it with the impression that they had been 
visiting the cemetery at Kensal Green, and 
great doubts were felt whether a place 
so revolting to English taste and feeling 
could be sustained. The Commissioners 
had entreated the School of Music to come 
to Kensington, but the school begged to 
be excused, and as a substitute a band had 
been added to the other attractions of the 
Garden, but it had failed to draw the peo- 
ple away from Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens. The Commissioners had per- 
formed one other feat in the interest of 
science and art—they had established a 
Department of Domestic Economy, which 
was carried on in the place appropriately 
called the Brompton Boilers, where lec- 
tures were given upon food, teaching fat 
people how they might get lean, and lean 
people how they might get fat. But the 
Commissioners had resolved that the nation- 
al taste should be further cultivated, if not 
in gardening, at least in one other respect. 
They had made arrangements to build one 
of the finest cafés in London, and to set up 
a great department of eating and drinking 
in connection with science and art. They 
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relied upon the attractions of beer, cheap 
wine, and gin-sling. They intended to en- 
lighten the people in all the science of 
adulteration, and to promote the art of 
drinking—it might be in moderation or it 
might be in excess. The grand central 
point and sine qud non of the whole scheme 
was to be this great tavern, from which the 
visitor should never be able to escape; they 
might lose sight of other features of the 
exhibition, but of this never. He had no 
doubt that the Dilkusian party had already 
a new Cadogan in view who would draw 
a splendid income upon the refreshments 
supplied to rich and poor. What the ta- 
vern was to cost they did not exactly know ; 
but twenty-two and a half acres were given 
for nothing and a grant of £50,000 for 
a stucco garden, to a society which had 
the right of excluding from it every one 
but its own members. That was the 
mode in which the Commissioners were 
disposing of a fund derived from the 
whole kingdom, which was confessedly na- 
tional and which was to be devoted to 
national purposes. Then came the trans- 
actions connected with the International 
Exhibition. All the proceedings relat- 
ing to that Exhibition were pervaded by 
a spirit of over-reaching and chicanery, so 
excessive as, he was happy to think, to have 
ultimately defeated its own object. Instead 
of being frank and open, they were entirely 
of a hole-and-corner character. In place 
of the beautiful creation of the native 
genius of the country which men saw 
spring up as if by enchantment in 1851, 
and which all admired, they had that ex- 
traordinary combination of brick galleries, 
iron and glass domes, with clerestory 
wooden naves painted after the fashion of 
an immodest casino, which had been so 
generally condemned. But, fortunately, 
the building and all its details had been 
disposed of, he trusted for ever, by the 
decisive Vote of the other night. The 
House had agreed to purchase the site for 
£120,000, and his Motion accepted that 
decisiun. But they had bought the land 
with a direct responsibility to this Royal 
Commission, that it should be appropriated 
to the purposes of science and art. Now, 
he had some doubt whether a legal ques- 
tion could not be raised, that, by the law 
of England it was not in the power of the 
Commissioners to attach conditions to the 
future use of the land which nobody had 
aright to enforce. On either side of the 
House sat Gentlemen who were well ac- 
quainted with the law, who could advise 
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the Government whether it was a good 
condition, that this land, which was public 
property, should not be dealt with for any 
public purpose except that which the Com- 
missioners prescribed—namely, for science 
and art. But there was another condition. 
However much the House, in establishing 
collections and galleries, might desire to 
refine the minds of the people, all those 
collections and galleries must be inextri- 
cably associated with the tavern and drink- 
ing-house of the Commissioners. Whatever 
might be the nature or the cost of public 
buildings erected on the land, the Com- 
missioners stipulated that there must be 
free access between every building and the 
national gin palace. The partnership be- 
tween the Commissioners and the public 
was again forced upon them by these con- 
ditions. And this brought him to the 
operative part of his Motion. There was 
but one remedy for that state of things. 
They had not been able to disentangle 
themselves from the Commissioners, and 
they never could do so as long as the 
Commission existed ; and therefore the 
only way of getting rid of the partnership 
was by getting rid of the Commission al- 
together. Without doing that, they could 
not hope to see the end of those embar- 
rassing and circumventing intrigues which 
had been witnessed in the present Session. 
The proceedings of Thursday last, however 
tumultuous they might be thought, did 
honour and credit to the House of Com- 
mons. For when the House found that 
there had been circumventing intrigues to 
mystify and ensnare them, it was high time 
that hon. Members expressed themselves in 
terms of such indignant disgust that there 
might be no attempt to repeat such prac- 
tices. He claimed the whole of the pro- 
perty in the possession of the Commis- 
sioners as essentially national—as property 
with which the House was entitled to deal 
in common with the other estates of the 
realm, as guardians of the publie interest. 
A constitutional question might have been 
raised whether the Crown had a right to 
dispose of the fund at all in favour of 
the Commissioners without the interven- 
tion of Parliament. But, while they had 
that illustrious Prince among them, who 
took a great interest in the subject—who 
had devoted his whole life to the study 
of science and art—who possessed most 
eminent powers of administration—who 
associated himself with men eminent in 
science and art, and bad the benefit of 
their judgment—and while the control had 
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not yet fallen into the hands of certain 
honorary associates, and mainly into those 
of the Dilkusian party, it might not have 
been worth while to raise such a constitu- 
tional question. The late Prince Consort 
could be trusted when he acted on his own 
judgment, and he might have accomplished 
some grand design ; but, like all Princes, he 
was sometimes the victim of the mere 
parasites and intriguers, from whom it was 
the great misfortune of Royalty it could 
not always escape. But the case was now 
altered. He knew of no circumstance now 
existing which should withdraw this great 
national fund from the legitimate control 
of Parliament. He knew no reason why 
any persons should dictate to the elected 
guardians of the public interest how they 
should act in regard to science and art. 
He had always gone rather to extreme 
lengths in vindicating the rights of private 
property. But where property was in the 
hands of a mere Commission or corpora- 
tion, without any local object, without any 
personal interest, without any ulterior right 
of ownership, where the property was ac- 
quired from the public and dedicated to 
the public at large, Parliament had a clear 
right to intervene and legislate for the 
public interest. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’] He 
was glad to learn that doctrine was ad- 
mitted on the Treasury bench. The ques- 
tion of expediency then only remained. He 
ventured to say, that if this property were 
administered with judgment, asa whole, it 
would supply all the requirements of science 
and art fora century tocome. The House 
must not be misled by a very remarkable 
Return which had been produced in re- 
lation to this Motion. When he recol- 
lected the circumstances under which this 
Return had been made—how it had been 
resisted as an intrusion into the private 
acts of the Commissioners—it appeared as 
if it had been prepared to give to the House 
as little information as possible ; and its 
tendency certainly was to mislead the 
casual reader. He had desired to know 
what was the financial condition of the 
Commission, and the Return stated the 
total annual income at about £5,900, be- 
sides such rents as the Horticultural So- 
ciety may pay, which he might explain as 
nothing. The total annual liabilities of 
the Commission were stated at £8,700. 
Thus it was made to appear at the first 
glance that his Motion would only impose 
a charge on the public to meet a deficit. 
The true state of affairs would never 
occur to any one cursorily perusing this 
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Return. This was the conclusion of a 
partnership in which the country was en- 
titled to an equal share of the property. 
They had now agreed to pay £120,000 
for some of the land. The Commission- 
ers, who now imposed the condition 
that the land should be applied to the 
purposes of science and art, had them- 
selves, of their own authority, let land on 
building leases. The value of the ground 
rents was about £162,000. Then there 
were fifteen acres unbuilt on, valued, ac- 
cording to the Commissioners’ own stan- 
dard, at £225,000. Their assets would 
amount to £507,000. There was besides 
the reversion of the twenty-two acres, ab- 
solutely at the end of sixty years, which 
the Horticultural Society now held, and 
there was also the great tavern, which 
had cost a great deal of money. These 
were their assets. Their liabilities were 
£120,000, borrowed from Greenwich 
Hospital, and £50,000; an annuity to 
Messrs. Kelk and Lucas to be redeemed 
for £17,000. The total liabilities of the 
Commission therefore were £187,000; 
their assets being £507,000. Ile called 
on them to wipe away all this complication, 
which had arisen from the terms put on 
them by those who presumed to be their 
patrons and protectors in the disposal of 
this property. They were told that the 
Treasury were about to create a Depart- 
ment for the purpose of grappling with this 
question, and that that Department would 
be responsible to Parliament. He had no 
objection to vesting in a Government De- 
partment the disposal of these funds under 
Parliamentary supervision, 80 as to evoke 
the hearty co-operation of all men in this 
country conspicuous for their attainments in 
art and science, and he hoped they might 
thereby obtain some guarantee that the 
buildings erected on the ground pur- 
chased should themselves be models of 
art and schools of design for the country 
at large. As the necessary complement, 
then, of this work, he called on them to 
hand over the whole of this property to 
that Department of the Treasury. They 
did not set up as arbiters of taste, but 
these great public affairs should be con- 
ducted so as to subserve the purposes of 
all the high science and real art of the 
country, and not the mere hole-and-corner 
interests of second, third, and fourth-rate 
men. He wished to get rid of the ex- 
crescence of the Commission, which was 
no longer justified now it had lost its great 
ornament and head, which had really no- 
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thing to do, and which had accomplished 
nothing during its existence. 


Royal Commission 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “in the 
opinion of this House, the purchase money of the 
land at Kensington should be applied by ‘The 
Commissioners of the Great Exhibition of 1851,’ 
towards discharging the liabilities of the Com- 
mission ; and that the Commission should be de- 
termined, and the property now held by the Com- 
mission be vested in the Crown, subject to any 
interests now existing therein, and to any charges 
thereon,” —( Mr. Ayrton,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. LOWE said, he would, in the first 
place, state what was the exact legal 
position at this moment of the Commis- 
sioners for the Exhibition of 1851. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had correctly 
stated that in 1850 Her Majesty had 
issued a Commission for the purposes of 
that Exhibition. In the same year, and 
therefore before the Exhibition of 1851, 
Her Majesty issued a charter to the 
Commission, and in December 1851 she 
issued a second charter to the Commission, 
the object being to give them a more 
extended field of action. These charters 
were recognised by an Act of Parliament 
— in 1854, by which extended powers 

eyond those contained in the charters 
were further imparted tothem. After the 
Exhibition accounts of 185] were wound 
up, the Commission came into the posses- 
sion of £187,000, the surplus which re- 
mained after defraying the expenses of 
that Exhibition; and the greater part of 
that sum, with £177,500 advanced by the 
Government with the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, was applied towards the purchase of 
the Kensington Gore Estate. The Govern- 
ment and the Commissioners were there- 
fore partners in respect of that transaction. 
That continued till 1859, when this joint 
ownership of the land was put an end to. 
The Government took the large piece of 
land, valued at cost price at £60,000, on 
which the Kensington Museum now stood, 
and they received from the Commissioners 
£120,000, which they raised by a mortgage 
on the remainder of the land. From that 
time the partnership between the Govern- 
ment and the Commissioners was dissolved, 
and the Commissiouers assumed the same 
position as any other corporate body for 
trust purposes. They held their funds for 
the purposes of promoting science and art; 
and they were liable for any malversation 
or misappropriation of their funds—which 
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they had derived partly from a fortunate 
land speculation, and partly from the suc- 
cess of the Exhihition of 1851—like the 
trustees of any hospital founded by private 
charity, to proceedings in Chancery. The 
Commissioners having repaid the public 
money which had been advanced, were strict- 
ly in the position which he had described. 
Of course, there were means by which the 
charter could be revoked. If it were 
shown that Her Majesty had been deceived, 
or that falae representations had been made 
when the charter was granted, it could be 
revoked by a writ of scire facias : or, if it 
could be shown that the Commissioners 
had abused their powers, it could be re- 
remedied by writ of quo warranto. Those 
were the means known to the law by which 
the charter could be determined ; except 
that there was a provision in the charter 
itself, by which, on its being certified by 
three Commissioners that the objects of 
the charter had been satisfied and aceom- 
plished, the charter itself might then come 
toan end. The proposition of the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
was, that the House of Commons should by 
a Resolution—not put an end to the Com- 
mission, for that it was not in their powet 
to do, but declare that the Commission 
ought to be put an end to. The point for 
the House to decide was whether it was 
desirable to pick out one from among the 
vast number of corporations that existed in 
this country, and declare that this corpora- 
tion, having no public money, and no other 
privileges than Her Majesty had been 
pleased to bestow, and no other duties than 
were contained in the charter or added to 
by the Act of Parliament, ought to be put 
an end to at once. Of course, the House 
was aware that this corporation was formed 
of some of the most distinguished persons 
in the country, and that up to the period 
of his decease it was presided over by his 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort. So 
far, therefore, as regarded the mere personal 
qualifications of the Commission, it came 
before them with every claim to respectful 
consideration, with every claim to have its 
acts weighed dispassionately, with every 
claim not to have harsh and disparaging 
terms applied to those acts, unless they 
were clearly deserved. Before the hon. 
and learned Gentleman permitted himself 
to apply the word ‘‘chicanery’’ to such a 
body, presided over by such a person, he 
should at least have informed himself what 
were the duties of the Commissioners, how 
they were distinguished from other similar 
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bodies, and he should have been able to 
place his finger on some act, established 
by clear and irrefragable evidence, in re- 
spect of which such a term might have 
been justifiably employed. He should have 
no difficulty in showing that this was not the 
case with regard to this Commission, when 
he reminded the House what the facts really 
were. The Commissioners of 1851 were 
not the managers of the Exhibition of 1862; 
and it was no proof of ‘* chicanery”’ on the 
part of the former even if any disreputable 
or disereditable conduct could be estab- 
lished against the Commissioners of 1862 
—which no one believed. No act, good or 
bad, of the Commissioners of 1862 could 
affect the Commissioners of 1851, as they 
were distinct bodies. Before the hon. 
and learned Gentleman came down to the 
House and dealt in such terms with the 
honour of men highly respected in the 
country, he was bound at least to make 
himself acquainted with such an obvious 
fact as the one which he had just men- 
tioned. He could not pretend to follow 
the hon. and learned Gentleman through 
the disquisition he had given them ; but 
the main offences alleged against the cor- 
poration were two—first, that they had 
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paid off. He believed the Commissioners 
must plead guilty to that fact—that having 
started with £180,000, the surplus of the 
Exhibition of 1851, and having so managed 
that they had sold land to the Government, 
on which the South Kensington Museum 
was built, for £60,000, which was worth 
£120,000 at the time, and was now worth 
£150,000 ; having also sold land to the 
Government for £120,000 which was worth 
£260,000 or £270,000 ; that having pro- 
vided for the country funds for the pra 

motion of Science and Art to the amount 
of £200,000—having done all this, they 
were still in possession of property worth, 
after all encumbrances were met, about 
£300,000, over and above a reversionary 
interest in the Horticultural Gardens, 
which might, if the Gardens failed, place 
them in possession of twenty-two acres of 
valuable land; and if the Gardens suc- 
ceeded, would yield between £2,000 and 
£3,000 a year, and a contingent share of 
the profits. Such was the balance-sheet ; 
and considering what they started with, 
this was a most astounding and wonderful 
result. Fortune had favoured them, it was 
true ; but still the Commissioners could 
truly point to it as an instance of success 


built a tavern; that having eonsidered it |in ten years unparalleled in the boldest 


desirable that an attempt should be made 
to form gardens for the exhibition of plants 
and the recreation of the public at South 
Kensington, and thinking it also right and 
proper that they should have Exhibitions 
such as that whieh took place last year, 
they had devoted part of their money and 
a portion of their land to providing refresh- 
ment rooms. If it had been shown that 
the purpose for which these refreshment 
rooms had been provided had been abused, 
that anything improper or disreputable had 
gone on there, there might have been some 
ground for accusation; but he wanted to 
know what fault there could have been in 
providing proper recreation for the public 
after the fatigue of going through the Ex- 
hibition last year. Persons came from a 
long distance to the Exhibition, many of 
them had no time to spare, having to return 
to the country the same day, and he thought 
it would have been a strong ground of com- 
plaint against the managers if no provision 
had been made for their refreshment ; and 
how their having done so could be made a 
ground for Parliamentary interference he 
could not conceive. The other ground of 
offence in the corporation seemed to be,that 
their property amounted to more than 


£300,000 when all eucumbrances were 





and best-conducted commercial enterprises. 
This success they have been able to achieve 
without wrong to any one, without any one 
act inconsistent with their charter—and 
this success is now made a reason why 
Parliament should be asked to interfere 
by so violent and unheard-of a method as 
an Act of Parliament to put an end to the 
corporation that has achieved it. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, that 
whereas the corporation had power to sell or 
to let their land on building leases, when 
they sold land to the Government, they sold 
it charged with the condition that it should 
be employed for the promotion of science 
and art; whereas they had sold or let 
land to other parties not eharged with 
any such condition. The thing was per- 
fectly explicable. By the charter they 
had the power to sell the land freed from 
the trust on which they themselves held 
it, but in that case the trusts attached 
to the money they received for the land ; 
or they might sell the land charged with 
the trusts. The Commissioners exercised 
this option—where it was deemed more 
convenient to charge the money they 
charged the money, and where it was more 
convenient to charge the land they had 
charged the land, in accordance with those 
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Parliamentary powers. It would take him | posal was, that as this charitable corpora- 
an immense time to follow the hon. and | tion—charitable, that was, in the sense in 
learned Gentleman through the many | which the word was employed in the Court 
mistakes and misrepresentations in which, | of Chancery—had not satisfied the taste of 
from his very superficial acquaintance with | the hon. Gentleman and his constituents, 
the subject, the hon. and learned Gentle- | it should be dissolved, and the large funds 
man had become involved, and he did not | which by good judgment and good manage- 
ropose to detain the House at that length. | ment it had accumulated, and by which it 
But he would merely say that there were | had been able to secure great advantage to 
concerned in this matter the Society of | the public, and which it held as a trust for 
Arts, which was really the body that | the purposes of science and art, should be 
originated and managed the late Exhibition | diverted altogether from the purposes of 
of 1862 by means of trustees, of whose | science and art, and, in fact, appropriated 
existence the hon. and learned Gentleman | for the general use of the public. 
seemed ignorant, and the Horticultural} Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, the right 
Society, with which the Commissioners had | hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) had asked why 
entered into a sort of partnership, the effect | the Commission should be dissolved. Now, 
of which would be to reserve to the public, | he would ask why it should be continued ? 
in that which would become a very crowded | and he did not think that any reason had 
part of the metropolis, twenty-two acres of | been offered for its continuance. This 
land free from building ; the Department | money was really public money, for it con- 
of Science and Art, at South Kensington, | sisted of the shillings and sixpences of the 
which had nothing to do with the Exhibition | visitors to the Exhibition of 1851; and the 
of 1862, the Horticultural Gardens, the |land was land which had been forcibly 
tavern as the hon. and learned Member | taken under the powers of an Act conferred 
called it, or any one of those transactions, | by the Legislature. Neither was the cor- 
and which was only introduced to prejudice | poration strictly a private one. The fact 
the case because the hon. and learned | that the land was first obtained by a local 
Member believed it to be an unpopular | Act, the proprietors being obliged to part 
department ; and lastly, there were the | with it, and that four official trustees still 
Commissioners of 1851 themselves. He continued to serve in the Commission, 
had shown the House what the Commis- | brought the whole subject under the public 
sioners had done, and upon what grounds eye, and seemed to give Parliament a cer- 
they firmly believed themselves entitled to tain control. He wanted to know upon 
public confidence. But even if the hon. | what ground the corporation was to con- 
and learned Gentleman could have estab- | tinue to be kept up, and for what interest 
lished some of the many charges which he the land was held by the Commissioners ; 
had so loosely flung about, surely the House and unless he obtained a satisfactory ex- 
would not consent to so unprecedented a planation on these points, he should vote 
step as the introduction of an Act—which | with the hon. and learned Member for the 
must be the next step if this Resolution | Tower Hamlets. It was useless to disguise 
were carried—to put an end to this corpo- | the fact, that the Commissioners had not 
ration, without the slightest proof of mis- | given satisfaction to the public in the ap- 
conduct or malversation on their part, but | propriation of the property in their hands. 
merely on the allegation that the money | The Commissioners had sold portions of the 
in their hands devoted to matters of taste land, or let it out to the Horticultural So- 
had not been spent in the most judicious ciety, and he believed that the only ground 
manner. This done, the money was to be | which they now held was that on which the 
confiscated for the use of the public. It) refreshment rooms stood, so that this, and 
was no longer to be devoted to purposes | their reversion to the Horticultural Gar- 
of science and art, but was to be carried | dens, constituted their sole remainin in- 
to general purposes. That was the pro-| terest in the land. 
posal of the hon. and learned Gentleman, | Mr. LOWE said, the Commissioners were 
and there was not a word to show that in possession of lund, besides the build- 
the trust was to remain impressed with the | ings, to the extent of fifteen acres—four 
object for which it was created. He | acres in front of the Horticultural Gardens, 
doubted whether a Commission comprising and the land upon which the annexes stood. 
such names as Michael Angelo and Raphael | Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR: Then they 
would be able to satisfy the criticism of | had fifteen acres of good building land, besides 
the House in such matters; and this pro- | some assets. He thought that after fifteen 
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years had elapsed, and nothing had been done 
for science and art during all that time, 
except the formation of the Horticultural 
Gardens, the right hon. Gentleman was 
bound to tell the House what this corpora- 
tion intended to do, and why it should be 
maintained. Evidently the Commissioners 
had made a good building speculation, but 
they had done nothing for science and art. 

Mr. T. BARING said, that he was a 
Commissioner, of both the Exhibitions, 
1851 and 1862, and was ashamed of no 
transaction he had been engaged in in 
either capacity, for he believed that both 
those Commissions had tended to the public 
benefit. He was at a loss to understand 
how the shillings and sixpences given for 
admission to a sight or show could be called 
public money, or how it could be argued 
that by a Vote of this House this money 
could be abstracted from the recipients to 
whom it belonged, because the House dis- 
approved of the proceedings of the Com- 
mission. He denied that Parliament had 
a right to touch either the funds in their 
hands or to annul their charter. It was 
not the fault of the Commissioners of 1851 
if, as his hon. Friend said, they had done 
nothing for the last fifteen years. They 
had been ready to apply the land to public 
purposes—they had refrained from letting 
it or selling it—and if they had done no- 
thing, the fault lay mainly with the House, 
who had exhibited a feeling against avail- 
ing itself of the land for the specifie pur- 
poses to which only it could be applied. 
The charges made agaiast the Commis- 
sioners had not been substantiated, and he 
trusted that the House would not interfere 
with the rights of corporations, or the ma- 
nagement of money which had been applied 
most beneficially and profitably. Perhaps, 
in the course of time, the question might 
arise whether this Commission had not so 
fulfilled its office that it should cease to 
exist, or its duties might be devolved to 
other parties ; but to say that this should 
now be done by an arbitrary Resolution of 
this House was a monstrous proposition, 
and he trusted that the House would not 
accede to it. 


Question put, ‘* That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 165; Noes 
42 Majority 123. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 
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OUR RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp NAAS: Sir, the somewhat un- 
expected manner in which the discussion on 
the Motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Northumberland (Mr. Liddell) terminat- 
ed on a recent occasion, induces me to 
think I am taking no unusual course in 
endeavouring again to direct the attention 
of the House to the important question 
of China, and to elicit from the Govern- 
ment some explanation on the subject 
of our relations with that great empire. 
I am the more encouraged to do so be- 
cause I believe that of late years those 
relations have entered upon a totally novel 
phase. It is evident that the policy which 
we have adopted since the peace in our deal- 
ings with China has been abandoned, and 
that we are now rapidly entering on an 
entirely new state of things. It will be 
needless to do more than remind the House 
how the empire of China differs from 
every other country in the habitable world. 
For ages that empire has been ruled by 
what is little short of a pure and abso- 
lute despotism. But slavery has never 
existed in any shape within its bounds, and 
the authority of the Central Government 
has never been upheld by a large standing 
army. The public service in China is 
also of a peculiar kind. For centuries, al- 
most for ages, competitive examination is 
the principal mode by which admittance 
to that service is gained. Education and 
merit are supposed to be the only means by 
which a man can rise in China. No aris- 
tocracy—scarcely anything in the shape of 
a middle class exists in the country. It 
is extraordinary, that in an empire so 
governed there is to be found among the 
people a smaller amount of patriotism than 
is to be found among the natives of any 
other country in the world. Indeed, among 
the Chinese there is a singular absence 
of love of country, or pride of race; and 
little ** religious sentiment,”’ or reverence 
for sacred things, is to be found amongst 
them. Forcible resistance to authority 
has always been the only means by which 
grievances are redressed and wrongs re- 
medied. The right and practice of rebel- 
lion appears to have existed as far back 
as the earliest days of the Chinese Empire. 
The right of rebellion has always been 
recognised by their great writers; and 
it must be owned that the people have 
been very consistent in reducing the doe- 
trine to practice from time to time. Dr.: 
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Legge, in his remarkable book on Chinese 
classics, shows clearly the opinions of the 
great philosophers on this point; and 
these principles, though enunciated 3,000 

ears ago, I recommend to the attention of 

on. Gentlemen opposite, as they might 
have well been written by an English Whig 
of 1688. Dr. Legge says— 


“The government which Confucius taught was 
a despotism, but of a modified character. He 
allowed no jus divinum independent of per- 
sonal virtue and a benevolent rule. He says— 
* Heaven, protecting the inferior people, has con- 
stituted for them rulers and teachers, who should 
be able to be assisting to God, extending favour 
and producing tranquillity throughout all parts of 
the Empire. The moment the ruler ceases to be 
a minister of God for good, and does not admi- 
nister a government that is beneficial to the people, 
he forfeits the title by which he holds the throne, 
and perseverance in oppression will surely lead to 
his overthrow.’ ” 

“* Mencius inculeates this principle with a fre- 
quency and boldness which are remarkable. It 
was one of the things about which Confucius did 
not much like to write—still he held it. It is con- 
spicuous in the last chapters of The Great Learn- 
ing, and its tendency has been to check the vio- 
lence of oppression, and maintain the self-respect 
of the people all along the course of Chinese 
history.” 

It is a curious thing, that though re- 
bellions have been numerous, no particular 
dynasty in China has ever been overthrown 
without several years of armed resistance 
against its authority. Coups d'état are 
almost unknown in that country. As far 
back as 1279 the Soung dynasty was over- 
thrown after nineteen years of insurrection. 
It took sixteen years to overthrow the 
Mongol dynasty ; and the Sing dynasty, 
which now rules the empire, was not es- 
tablished till after twenty-eight or thirty 
years of rebellion against that which pre- 
ceded it. The empire of China is now 
passing through one of those unfortu- 
nate crises ; and I do not incorrectly de- 
scribe the state of the country by saying 
that civil war rages almost from one end 
of it to the other. Apart from the Taeping 
rebellion, which has now existed for thirteen 
or fourteen years, there are constant dis- 
turbances in the districts bordering on the 
Canton provinces, where the rival factions 
of the Hakkis and Puntis still maintain 
their ancient feuds; in the western pro- 
vinces the armies of the Emperor are 
vainly endeavouring to make head against 
disturbances there ; until lately they were 
defending Hang-chow on the Yang-tze- 
Kiang, which was menaced by a body of 
rebels entirely distinct from the Taepings ; 
and at Tien-tsin our Consul has, in the 
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spring of this year, been severely wounded 
in repelling an attack on the town by a 
body of rebels under the general name of the 
Nien Fei. It was not impossible that that 
body of rebels might menace even the capital 
itself. In the far north, near the new 
treaty port of New Chiang, the foreign 
residents, as we hear from Mr. Consul 
Meadows, has lately been in fear of destruc- 
tion by another distinet body of rebels. In- 
deed, the whole empire, containing a popu- 
lation of 300,000,000 or 400,000,000, is 
convulsed from end to end. The move- 
ment, however, with which we have more 
particularly to deal, is the Taeping move- 
ment. Without pretending to give anything 
like a history of it, .I will only say that it 
commenced in 1849 or 1850—that it is 
one of the most extraordinary movements 
that have ever taken place in any coun- 
try—that at first small in its beginning, 
and commenced by a few insignificant in- 
dividuals, it soon acquired such importance, 
and such numbers gathered round the 
standard of the chief, Hung Su Tsuen, 
that Nankin, the ancient capital of the 
Empire fell into his hands, and a sort of 
Government was established there; that the 
rebels then moved northward until they 
almost menaced the safety of the capital, 
and that they then, without apparent cause, 
retired pretty much in the same way as 
they advaneed, their principal object being 
plunder. It is, however, necessary for a 
moment to consider what were the causes 
of the Taeping movement. I am afraid 
that any person whu hasdevoted attention to 
the affairs of China during the last twelve 
or fourteen years, must form the opinion 
that the constant interference of England, 
and her hostility to the Imperial autho- 
rities, have contributed greatly to the 
disorganization of the country. Those 
who have considered the subject tho- 
roughly, agree in assigning the move- 
ment to three causes—British hostility to- 
wards the Government, the opium ques- 
tion, and the circumstance that for the last 
three reigns China has been ruled by 
princes of weak character and little influ- 
ence. By a series of acts of hostility which 
I will not now enter upon, but which has 
lasted for years, we have weakened the 
Government and made it contemptible in 
the eyes of the people. In Mr. Meadows’s 
book is to be found the following curious 
memorial from a Manchou general, written 
soon after the outbreak of the rebellion : — 

“The troops do not attend to orders, regard 
retreat on the eve of battle as an old custom, and 
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the abandonment of places they should hold as an 
ordinary affair... .. . The number of robbers 
and criminal associations in Kwang-tung and 
Kwang-si is very great, and they assemble with- 
out the least hesitation to create disturbances ; all 
which arises from the circumstances of the army 
at the time the barbarian affairs were being trans- 
acted. Formerly they feared the troops as tigers ; 
of late they look on them as sheep.” . 


Again, there is no doubt that our constant 
attempts to force the opium trade upon 
the Government of China have had a very 
serious effect, and have been the ever fruit- 
ful souree of disquietude and violence. 
Monsignor Chauveau, a Catholic. mission- 
ary in Yunnan, relates an instance—one 
in many—by which opium may be traced 
as one of the causes of the rebellion. in 
the year 1850 or 1851. Six hundred 
opium dealers of the province of Kwang- 
si, travelling from Yunan to Canton, 
being short of supplies, forcibly borrow- 
ed or took money and provisions from 
two brothers of the name of Ischang. 
These men had no alternative but to 
comply with their demands. When the 
opium traders left, these two brothers, 
who were men of influence and position, 
were arrested, flung into prison, and se- 
verely punished by the Mandarins. This 
act of gross injustice so incensed the people 


that they joined the insurrection in great | 


numbers. I might quote many examples to 
show how much we have to answer for in 
being the cause of the present state of 
anarchy in the empire, but I should not 
feel justified in troubling the House at any 
length upon past events in China. I wish 
rather to deal with the present aspect of 
affairs. But the House will recollect what 
has been the attitude of England towards 
China during the last twenty-five years. Al- 
most ever since the East India Company's 
monopoly was done away with, and since the 
Chinese Government had determined forei- 
bly to resist the introduction of opium, till 
within the last two years, our attitude 
has been one of continued and almost in- 
cessant hostility. We have had two, I 
may almost say four, great wars. Our 
position has always been one of antagonism 
to the Chinese authorities. I might de- 
scribe it as one of armed commerce. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
repeatedly told the House that we were not 
at war with China, at the very time that we 
were burning the suburbs of Canton and 
bombarding the forts; aud at last our rela- 
tions with that country had got into such 
an anomalous position, that we were actually 
at one time, in the south and on the east 
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coast, supporting the authority of the 
Chinese Viceroy in Canton, collecting a 
portion of the Imperial revenue at Shang- 
hai and defending it against the rebels, 
transmitting I suppose a portion of that 
revenue to Pekin; while in the North we 
were bombarding the Taku forts, seizing 
the capital, and burning the Emperor's 
palace. Now, peace being made, we are 
bound to find a policy for the new state of 
things, and that is the question to which 
I particularly ask the attention of the 
House. A great rebellion exists in China ; 
two parties are striving for the mastery. 
I have little sympathy for one or the 
other; least of all am I an advocate 
of the Taeping movement. At first 
considerable sympathy was manifested for 
it, as there was a belief that their re- 
ligion was closely allied to Christianity. 
Further inquiries, however, showed, that 
though, with the aid of some European 
books procured in Canton, they might have 
manufactured a spurious sort of Chris- 
tianity,, yet their religion was a sheer 
imposture, and the assumption of divine 
attributes and of direct communications 
from the Deity, was so disgusting to those 
Christians who at first had dealings with 
them, that it is now allowed that no 
sympathy can be felt for them on religious 
grounds. Nor have they shown any ca- 
pacity for creating either a dynasty or a 
Government. They have been in possession 
of a large portion of the country for fifteen 
years, including Nankin and other great 
cities, but nowhere have they succeeded in 
establishing anything like an organised 
form of Government. But this contempti- 
ble position which, after all, the Taeping 
leaders hold, makes the case as against 
the Imperialists still stronger; for not- 
withstanding the weakness, the disor- 
ganization, and incapacity of the rebels, 
the Imperial troops have been continually 
worsted in the field; and with all the mili- 
tary, financial, and political resources of 
the empire at their command, they have 
never been able to make head against the 
Taepings, or to restore peace and order in a 
single province. Such being the state of 
affairs as between the rival parties, at 
the Treaty of Pekin a policy of neu- 
trality was laid down and acted on for a 
considerable time. I am anxious that 
there should be no mistake as to the de- 
claration made at that time. That treaty 
was concluded in October 1860, and Sir 
Frederick Bruce, in making arrangements 
for the protection of the treaty ports, dis- 
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tinctly laid it down that the British were 
to be entirely neutral as between the Tae- 

ings and the Chinese Government. Earl 
Russell writes to Mr. Bruce on July 24, 
1861, aa follows :— 


“T have caused the Admiralty to be informed, 
in reply, that I am of opinion that Vice Admiral 
Hope’s measures should be approved, and I have 
now to instruct you to endeavour to make arrange- 
ments to secure the neutrality of all the treaty 
ports against the rebels. 

“ The Government of Pekin will, probably, make 
no difficulty in abstaining from using the treaty 
ports as bases of operations against the rebels, 
provided the rebels on their side refrain from at- 
tacking those ports ; and it may be hoped that the 
rebels will see that it is not for their interest to 
run the risk of collisions with foreign nations 
whose trade is protected by treaties. 

“ You will understand, however, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government do not wish force to be used 
against the rebels in any case except for the actual | 
protection of the lives and property of British 
subjects. “lam, &e., 

(Signed) «J, Russeuu.” 


Again, on August 8, 1861, Earl Russell 
writes to Mr. Bruce— 


“ Her Majesty’s Government desire to maintain, 
as they have done hitherto, neutrality between the 
two contending parties in China. If British sub- 
jects are taken prisoners by either party, you 
should do your utmost to save them from torture 
or capital punishment ; but otherwise you should 
abstain from all interference in the civil war.” 


On February 1, 1862, Mr. Bruce writes to 
Consul Harvey— 


“The policy to be observed and the language 
to be used to the insurgent Chiefs is this :—We 
have no cause of quarrel with the Taepings aris- 
ing out of their insurrection against the Imperial 
Government, nor do we pretend to dictate to the 
Chinese people who is to rule over them ; on the 
other hand, any Power that claims that Empire is 
bound by all the obligations of the treaties China 
has entered into with foreign nations.” 


The noble Lord in his place in this House 
was equally explicit in the declaration of 
his wish for the maintenance of neutrality. 
On the 12th of March 1861, Earl Russell 
laid down this principle in the following 
words :— 


“TI told Mr. Bruce that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment entirely approved of his conduct ; that 
we did not wish to interfere between the Im- 
perial Government and the rebels ; that we 
meant to be entirely neutral ; but that we would 
not remain neutral when the towns where the 
English and foreign merchants were established 
were attacked by foreign forces. With 
regard to our policy, the only course we can take 
is that of perfect neturality ; at the same time not 
allowing the towns where our merchants are con- 
gregated to be destroyed.” [3 Hansard, clxi. 1858.] 


I shall now proceed to show how little by 
little, step by step, the policy of neutrality 
has been abandoned, and that we are now 
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interfering in every possible way in the in- 
ternal affairs of China. The first step taken 
in this direction was at Shanghai, the prin- 
cipal of the treaty ports, where an attempt 
was made to carry out what was called the 
thirty-mile radius. Admiral Hope early 
in 1861 went up the country to the Tae- 
pings, entered into communication with the 
chiefs at Nankin, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing from them an assurance that they 
would respect the port and environs of 
Shanghai for one year. The Taepings kept 
their word ; but towards the close of 1861, 
when the term of compact was nearly 
ended, there were evidences that they 
intended to advance upon Shanghai, and 
steps were taken in consequence to defend 
the town. Instead, however, of defend- 
ing the settlement itself, which was ab- 
solutely necessary for the protection of 
British property, it was very unfortu- 
nately determined to seize and hold all the 
country for thirty miles round.  Mili- 
tary operations began at the end of April 
1862, when a force comprised of British and 
French troops, some drilled Chinese, and 
Imperial ‘* braves ” marched out from 
Shanghai, and took two large towns in the 
neighbourhood. They then went across the 
river, with the intention of seizing the right 
bank of the Woosung river, and occupying 
the peninsula, and took two more towns 
almost immediately. Whilst besieging an- 
other town, however, General Stavely, in 
command of these forces, heard that the 
Imperialists, who had been left in charge of 
the towns first taken, had been routed and 
destroyed, and that the rebels were march- 
ing upon Shanghai. It therefore became 
necessary to withdraw his troops; the 
towns he had taken were re-occupied by the 
rebels, and there was an end for the time 
to the thirty-mile radius. The first opera- 
tion, therefore, was a failure. Towards the 
end of the year, however, the British Forces 
recaptured those towns—and noattempt has 
been made by the rebels to re-take them. 
But these operations involved the whole 
district in very serious troubles and misery. 
The position of the unfortunate inhabitants 
was anything but enviable. The rebels, 
when they took the towns near Shanghai, 
killed a great number of men. They or- 
dered those that were left to let their hair 
grow to show they were rebels. When the 
English took the towns, they handed them 
over to the Imperialists, who beheaded 
many of these unfortunate creatures be- 
cause they had long hair, and ordered the 
residue to shave. A few days afterwards 
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the Imperial troops were withdrawn, the 
rebels came in again, and killed some more 
of those who had in the interim shaved 
their heads. The atrocities and carnage 
that take place in this civil war are horri- 
ble to contemplate. On the score of cruelty 
one side is as bad as the other; there is 
nothing to choose between them. It is 
alleged that the rebels have laid waste the 
country for thirty miles round Shanghai. 
Great atrocities are, no doubt, committed 
on both sides, but I deny that the country 
has been devastated. The despatches speak 
of the troops as marching through highly- 
cultivated cornfields, with men at work in 
them, and there is reason to believe that 
the atrocities of the Taepings are very 
much confined to the towns which they 
seize. The result of these operations is, 
that though Shanghai is safe, we are re- 
sponsible for the defence of a large frontier 
which may be at any time attacked. I will 
now advert to what has happened at Ningpo, 
which illustrates, in an instructive man- 
ner, how gradually we are being led into 
interference in Chinese affairs. Ningpo is 
a very large city, with upwards of a quarter 
of a million of inhabitants. At the latter 
end of 1861 it was in the possession of the 
Imperialists, but was seriously menaced 
by the rebels, English officers gave the 
Chinese authorities every advice and as- 
sistance by lending them guns, and in- 
structing them how to fortify the city 
against the enemy, at the same time as- 
suring the mandarins that they would not 
interfere personally in the struggle. The 
rebels, however, attacked the city, and drove 
out the Imperial troops in a few hours ; the 
English gunboats did not interfere, and the 
rebels took possession of Ningpo, which 
they held for five months. Matters went 
on quietly during that occupation. I cannot 
say that the rebels were successful in 
attracting a large portion of the inhabit- 
ants back tothe city, or to restore trade ; 
but it is quite evident that friendly rela- 
tions existed between the English autho- 
rities and the rebels, communications 
passed and repassed, and our Consul had no 
reason to complain of any breach of faith 
on the part of the Taeping chiefs. Almost 
immediately after the rebels took posses- 
sion of the city Consul Harvey thought it 
a favourable moment to arrange the ques- 
tion of what was called the foreign settle- 
ment, and this is a good instance how 
matters of this kind are settled in China. 
Ningpo was situated at the confluence of 
two considerable rivers, and a piece of 
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ground nearly surrounded by the two rivers 
was much coveted by the Consuls as being 
admirably adapted for purposes both of trade 
and defence. Accordingly, they endeavour- 
ed to obtain the cession of that piece of 
ground. The American, French, and Eng- 
lish Consuls and the captain of Her Ma- 
jesty’s gunboat Scout met one day and 
passed a resolution that this large piece of 
ground, almost as big as that upon which 
the city itself stood, should form the fo- 
reign settlement, and be devoted to the 
purposes of these foreign nations. The 
whole transaction is thus described by 
Consul Harvey in a letter to Mr. Bruce— 
“Ningpo, January 14, 1862. 

“ Sir,—I have the honour to inclose herewith, 
for your Excellency’s information and approval, 
copy of a Minute of a Conference held yesterday, 
at the United States Consulate at this port, for 
the purpose of defining the limits within which 
will in future be comprised the ‘ Foreign Settle- 
ment’ at Ningpo. 

“ Since this port was opened to foreign trade in 
1843, no definite ‘ concession’ or ‘ grant’ has ever 
been obtained from the local authorities, in accord- 
ance with treaty stipulations; and as this want 
had long been felt by the increasing mercantile 
community here, but more particularly and press- 
ingly so since the capture of this city by the in- 
surgents, the present appeared to me a very 
davourable opportunity for coming to a clear un- 
serstanding upon the point. The inclosed Minute 
is a brief declaration and statement of the agree- 
ment so determined upon by the three Treaty 
Consuls in regard to this important clause of our 
respective treaties. 

“I transmit also herein a rough sketch of the 
site and its boundaries ; and I trust the steps taken 
on this occasion will meet with your Excellency’s 
favourable approval, and that your Excellency will 
be pleased to obtain for them the sanction and 
confirmation of His Highness the Prince of Kung.” 


At that time the city of Ningpo and the 
country around were in the possession of the 
Taeping chiefs, They did not make much 
objection, the Consuls took possession, and 
some commodious residences were built on 
the land in question. Things went on in 
that way for some months, when one day 
in April, on the firing of a salute in honour 
of the arrival of one of the Taeping chiefs, 
some bullets struck the Ringdove gunboat. 
Some idle persons, also, wandering upon the 
walls, fired a few shots, which went near 
the boats. These were the only acts com- 
plained of by the British authorities, and 
they were amply apologized for by the 
Taeping chiefs. Captain Dew, of the En- 
counter, was sent down by Sir James 
Hope to obtain reparation and apology, 
and any one who reads the instructions of 
Sir James Hope will find there was nothing 
in them which authorized Captain Dew to 
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make any attack upon the city. However, 
he demanded that a certain battery should 
be destroyed. The answer to the remon- 
strance made by Captain Dew was so satis- 
factory that on the 27th of April 1862 
he wrote to the Taeping chiefs to in- 
form them that he would not insist upon 
the demolition of the battery, but only that 
the guns opposite the settlement and ships 
should be removed. The battery to which 
he referred was in a peculiar position. It 
was erected at the confluence of the two 
rivers, in order to defend the town from 
any attack that might be made by the 
Imperial forces, What Captain Dew there- 
fore required was an ample apology, the 
removal of the guns from the battery op- 
posite the settlement and ships, and that 
means should be taken to prevent anybody 
going on the walls opposite to the ships. 
With reference to the first point Captain 
Dew said he was perfectly satisfied ; and 
with respect ta the two other points Gene- 
ral Hwang wrote to say, that though the 
guns were for the protection of the fort, 
yet, under the peculiar cireumstances, and 
to manifest the desire of the Taepings for 
a lasting amity, the port-holes for the guns 
bearing on the settlement should be stop- 
ped up, and no one should be allowed to 
go upon the walls except the workmen who 
might be required to make repairs. In 
fact, everything demanded by Captain 
Dew was granted, the port-holes were 
bricked up, and the letter concluded in 
this way—‘* We are desirous of remaining 
on good terms with you, and this is our 
reason for this distinct statement.’’ After 
the receipt of that letter Captain Dew 
paid a visit to a large Imperial force, 
which was being collected for the purpose 
of taking Ningpo, and was rather cu- 
riously constituted. The Imperial Go- 
vernment, having but a small naval force 
at their command, made a convention with 
a notorious pirate of the name of Apak 
for the employment in the Imperial ser- 
vice of himself and eighty junks, which for 
a number of years had been engaged in 
piracy. Well, a few days before the at- 
tack on Ningpo was made Captain Dew 
went down the river and communicated 
with the Imperial Chiefs and their piratical 
ally. There was every reason to believe 
that Captain Dew was cognizant of what 
they were going to do, and the siege of 
Ningpo had his perfect approval ; but it 
appeared rather a curious thing that a 
British captain should enter into com- 
munication with one whom, in the pursuit 
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of his well-known calling if he caught 
outside the bar at Shanghai, he would have 
felt bound to hang. This allied band of 
Imperialists and pirates advanced to the 
attack of Ningpo on the 10th May. Cap- 
tain Dew and several gunboats were then 
in the river, moored in a line opposite the 
town, in such a manner that they were 
exactly in the line of fire of an attacking 
force. Shortly before the attack he wrote 
to the Taeping chiefs thus— 


** We now inform you that we maintain a per- 
fect neutrality ; but if you fire the guns or muskets 
from the battery or walls opposite the settlement 
on the advancing Imperialists, thereby endanger- 
ing the lives of our men and people in the foreign 
settlement, we shall then feel it our duty to re- 
turn the fire and bombard the city.” 


So that having received an ample apology, 
Captain Dew gave up the three points, and 
then told the Taepings, that if they defend. 
ed themselves, he would join in the attack 
and bombard the town! The junks having 
advanced between the gunboats and the 
town, some shots were fired, whether from 
a Taeping battery or an Imperial junk 
is very doubtful; and then, without fur- 
ther provocation, at ten o'clock Captain 
Dew opened fire, the Imperialist fleet 
taking but little part in the attack. Cap- 
tain Dew bombarded the town till two 
o'clock, then went to dinner; at three 
o'clock he landed his men, drove out the 
rebels, and in the evening handed over the 
city of Nankin as a present to the Imperial 
Toutae and his piratical allies. That 
story showed how British officers conduct 
affairs in China. There were friendly 
communications and professions of neutra- 
lity up to the last moment ; and when the 
rebels, who had given them no provocation, 
attempted to defend themselves, their town 
was bombarded for four hours, after which 
they were driven out, and the city handed 
over to the Imperialists. But the policy 
of pretended neutrality and real interfer- 
ence culminated in an attack which 
was made by Captain Dew and the French 
contingent upon the town of Shou-hing in 
February of this year. After the taking 
of Ningpo Captain Dew remained in the 
city for some time, and a certain portion of 
Ward’s foree and the French contingent 
were occupied in garrisoning the place. 
No attempt was made to establish the 
thirty miles radius in this place. But in 
February last Captain Dew and a large 
number of boats accompanied a force of 
about 500 men to the attack of a walled 
town situated 110 miles from Ningpo. 
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the expedition, he said, in the character | nomination. Ultimately, the Chinese Go- 
of a —— ae to ~— eed faa placed the entire control of 
commander, ere can no doubt that the eustoms in Mr. Lay’s hands, so that 
he took an active part in the operations. | in 1856 that gentleman became the head 
A breach having been made, the French | of the Chinese customs board. The per- 
contingent were ordered to the assault, | sonnel of the establishment is somewhat 
— rag — oe oo fang ge Figg ape is — 
ack, the French commander was killed, | at eight ports. e personnel of the 
and Lieutenant Tinling so badly wounded establishment is constituted thus— 
- the neck that he died the next day. It) 4 Shanghai.—Mr. H. Tudor Davies (English), 
is impossible for Captain Dew to Say late Chief Magistrate at Hong-Kong, absent on 
_ . was not ~ actual command of — ast: been, wane sian fe apes by Mr. G. H. 
orce, for, in a letter in answer to a vote , *1'zroy, late ; 0 Lord Elgin. 
of thanks from some merchants at Ningpo,| _“Ningpo.—M. Giguel (French), late Inter- 
° ‘ . : | preter Canton Commissioners. 
Captain Dew glorified himself considerably | * « jo chow.—M. Meritens (French), late Inter- 
on having performed these exploits with | preter to Baron Gros. s 
General Stavely’s ‘‘ honoured howitzers,” | “ Amoy.—Mr. Ward (American), late Secretary 
as he calls them. Withregard to Lieutenant  % the United rg Legation. R 
Tinling, he thought justice had not been | ,.., a os See Cn, ate See 
done to a gallant officer. It had been over | « Canton:—Mr. Glover (American), late United 
and over again said that he was there only States Vice-Consul at Shanghai. 





as an amateur, and that he met with his | 
death at a time when he was not within the 
line of his duty. He was there, however, 
by the orders of his captain. He had accom- 
panied him in this dangerous expedition; and 
whilst assisting in working the guns he was 
shot in the neck. I think that that young 
officer died as much in the discharge 
of his duty as if he had been on board of | 
his own ship; and that his friends in this 
country who deeply deplore his loss have | 
a good right to complain that his death | 
had not been spoken of in a proper manner | 
when the subject was referred to the other 
night by the Secretary to the Admiralty. 
I have now shown how at Shanghai and 
Ningpo the policy of neutrality has been 
totally abandoned, and active interference 
by land and sea has been taken in this 
wretched civil war. I will now refer to two 
institutions which have grown up in China, 
and which are becoming to all intents 
and purposes thoroughly British. The first 








‘* Chin-kiang.—Mr. Leonard (English), late 
Mercantile Assistant in the firm of Dent and 
Company. 

“ Tien-tsin.—M. Klecszkowski (French), Major 
on half-pay. 

“Mr. Hart, who was an Interpreter in the Con- 
sular Service, acts during Mr. Lay’s absence as 
Inspector General.” 


Therefore, at eight ports there are—one 
English Inspector General, two English, 
three French, two American, and one 
German, chief officers. Those gentlemen 
levy an enormous amount of revenue. The 
customs duty at Shanghai alone is supposed 
to amount to £1,000,000 a year. And 
taking all the eight ports together it is 
reasonable to suppose that they collect 
something like £4,000,000 of revenue 
every year. Those gentlemen, however, 
practically speaking, are wholly irrespon- 
sible to any person or power whatever. It 
is true that their nomination was sanction- 
ed by the Chinese Government, but they 
were not certainly appointed originally by 
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them. In fact, the representatives of Fo- 
reign Powers really appointed them, and 
they continue their services under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Lay, who still retains his charac- 
ter asa British subject, and has been some- 
what recently employed in Her Majesty’s 
service in accompanying Lord Elgin to 
Pekin in the capacity of Secretary of 
Legation. Now, the important question 
arises—Whose subjects are these men ? 
Suppose that Mr. Lay or any of his sub- 
ordinates got into trouble with the Chinese 
authorities, and was presented with a silver 
cord, which is the fashionable mode of dis- 
posing of high authorities in that country, 
should we interfere and treat him as a 
British subject? I apprehend that Sir 
Frederick Bruce would immediately inter- 
fere in his behalf, and claim to protect him 
as a British subject. The other foreign 
representatives would doubtless do the 
same by their own fellow-countrymen. In 
truth, the system amounts to this, that 
@ great portion of the Imperial revenue 
is collected and expended by foreigners 
under the control of an Englishman lately 
in the diplomatic service of his own coun- 
try. In addition to the revenue collected at 
the ports [ have named under this system, 
the mandarins collect a little revenue of 
their own. Constant complaints are 
made by merchants that they have to pay, 
besides the customs duties levied by the 
foreign inspectors, other charges which 
are demanded by local Chinese officials, 
for the payment of foreign contingents 
and the maintenance of local establish- 
ments. Under those circumstances, it 
is not surprising that there should be 
constant collisions between the Chinese 
authorities and the foreign and consular 
officers. I do not say a word against 
Mr. Lay. On the contrary, I believe 
that no more pure or worthy public ser- 
vant exists. But I believe that he has 
undertaken duties which were beyond the 
power of any individual, and that the 
greatest difficulty will arise from the ano- 
malous position in which he is placed ; in- 
deed, these difficulties have already com- 
menced. The Shanghai Shipping List of 
April 2, 1863, contains an account of a 
fatal collision between the Chinese autho- 
rities and the foreign officials, arising out of 
a system of “‘ squeezing,”’ which was gene- 
rally practised in China on all occasions and 
by all classes. The article I refer to men- 
tions that such collisions are almost of 
daily occurrence. There was a consider- 
able force at Ningpo under Imperial autho- 
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rity ; the Inspectors of Customs had also 
a number of armed men under their autho- 
rity; the French contingent was 1,500, 
and the Anglo- Chinese Contingent was 
1,000 men. So that there were stationed 
in that single town four different anthorities 
independent of each other, and each having 
large armed forces at its disposal. The 
occurrence to which I allude ia thus de- 
scribed by a local paper— 


* At Ningpo, we learn, that a few days ago a 
very serious disturbance occurred between some 
Europeans (custom-house officers) and Chinese 
officials. It appears that a system of squeezing 
had long been carried on by the custom-house 
boatmen ; but meeting with a stout resistance, 
blows were resorted to, and a general mélée en- 
sued. The authorities succeeded in capturing the 
boatmen, and taking them prisoners into the city. 
The Tide Surveyor, Mr. Newberry, stationed at 
Chinhai, immediately on gaining information as 
to the whereabouts of his Chinese boatmen, mus- 
tered all the Europeans that he possibly could, 
proceeded to the prisons where they were incar- 
cerated, and demanded that his men should be 
instantly liberated. The mandarin in charge, be- 
coming alarmed at the threatening appearance of 
so many foreign faces who surrounded him, un- 
locked the door of the prison, and Mr. Newberry 
rushed forward, where he found the objects of his 
search in irons. These he speedily released, but 
on their return to the entrance he discovered 
that the door was locked upon him. Threats 
and the firing of his revolver inside the prison 
brought the other Europeans to the rescue, who 
succeeded in knocking down the door, and libe- 
rated the boatmen. It is supposed that several 
other prisoners effected their escape. One young 
man, a son of a Chinese merchant, was shot, and 
died shortly afterwards. 

“ The case has been investigated by the proper 
authorities, but the result has not yet transpired.” 
—(2nd April 1863.) 


Lately, however, the forces at the dis- 
posal of the foreign inspectorate have re- 
ceived an important augmentation. Mr. 
Lay and Captain Sherard Osborn, a most 
distinguished officer, who knows China well, 
came to this country last autumn to orga- 
nize an armed European naval force. These 
gentlemen undertook this mission with the 
sanctionof Sir Frederick Bruce, but he could 
not discover that they brought with them 
a single scrap of paper giving them the 
authority of the Imperial Government for 
these proceedings. At first Her Majesty’s 
Government proposed to issue licences en- 
abling a certain number of British officers 
to take service in the new force ; but it 
was felt, on reflection, that that course 
would be very inconvenient. At the end 
of August an Order in Council was isSued 
repealing the provisions of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, and authorizing Captain 
Sherard Osborn and Mr. Lay to enlist troops 
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for the service of the Chinese Empire, and 
to fit out and arm ships of war. The 
mode in which the funds for the force 
were obtained is described in a note ina 
Chinese newspaper, which, I believe, is 
authentic. A fleet of armed steamers 
has been purchased in England, to be 
placed under the command of Captain 
Sherard Osborn. The money remitted to 
England to meet the cost of these vessels 
has been drawn by the Emperor from his 
customs revenue under foreign inspec- 
tion. The total sum so remitted has been 
650,000 taels. Of this sum, Canton sup- 
plied 250,000 taels, Shanghai 200,000 
taels, Amoy 50,000 taels. No more 
money being ready, the balance of 150,000 
taels was raised by loan on the Foo-chow 
customs revenue ; the loan was in the 
form of scrip receivable in payment of im- 
port or export duties a year hence, interest 
at from 8 to 10 per cent per annum. The 
scrip was rapidly taken up by foreign mer- 
chants ; they preferred such a mode of 
paying their duties, as it would save them 
trouble and expense. These gentlemen 
had therefore a considerable sum of money 
placed at their disposal—I should say 
about £200,000. Three gunboats were 
purchased from the English Government, 
and three other vessels were ordered to 
be built in private yards in England. 
The stores, guns, and other equipments 
were furnished from our arsenals. A code 
of laws was drawn up for the regulation of 
the force, a new scale of pay and rations was 
fixed, pensions and compensation for wounds 
were settled, a special book of signals was 
arranged, and last, not least, a new flag, 
green with yellow stripes, wholly different 
from either the British or the Imperial flag, 
was improvised under which these troops 
were to fight—in the service, not of the 
Ewperor, but of Mr. Lay and the Anglo- 
Chinese inspectorate. It is rather difficult 
to ascertain the precise object of the force, 
as the Government do not seem to have any 
very defined notions on the subject. Mr. 
Lay, in his official application for per- 
mission to enlist men in England, him- 
self said it was to be employed in re- 
establishing the Imperial authority on 
the Yang-tze-Kiang, and commercial se- 
curity on the inner waters, and in suppres- 
sing piracy on the open sea. The latter 
undertaking might, however, be dismissed 
from view, as any ship of war might de- 
stroy a pirate at sea if she could catch him. 
Mr. Hammond, writing to the Secretary of 
the Admiralty to ask the approval of the 
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First Lord, used a very remarkable phrase. 
He said that Her Majesty’s Government ap- 
proved of the establishment of a European 
naval force in order to restore order 
throughout the Chinese Empire. Now, the 
House will see that the order to restore 
order in the empire of China is rather a 
large order. As the force number only 
400 men, while the population of China 
number about 400,000,000, each man of 
the expedition was ‘expected to restore 
order to a million of men. The Secretary 
to the Admiralty accepted the statement 
of the Foreign Office, and replied in the 
same remarkable phrase, that he saw 
no objection to the scheme. Now, I 
wish to point out to the House what 
will, in all probability, be the first ex- 
ploit of the new force. In any attempt to 
restore order on the banks of the Yang- 
tze-Kiang, they must begin with the cap- 
ture of Nankin. As the House knows, 
Nankin is a city of enormous size—the 
second in the Empire. Since 1854 it 
has been in the hands of the Tae- 
pings, the Imperialists never having made 
any serious effort to dislodge them. The 
prospect of the English taking Nankin, 
and driving the Taepings out of it and 
into rich silk and tea districts adjoining, 
is regarded by a number of eminent 
authorities with just apprehension as the 
most unfortunate thing that can happen 
to our trade. That I am justified in as- 
suming that this is one of the points 
against which the newly-raised force will 
be directed, will be seen from the follow- 
ing passage in a despatch written by Earl 
Russell on the 7th of July 1862, after Cap- 
tain Osborn’s expedition had been decided 
on: —a despatch in which he throws the 
old neutrality policy overboard altogether, 
and adopts in full the principle of interfer- 
ence which has been acted upon, by all the 
British officials in China. 


** The rational course for us to pursue is, to de~ 
fend our own trade, to protect the treaty ports, 
and to encourage the Chinese Government to arm 
a sufficient force of Artillery, Infantry, and Ca- 
valry, to overcome the rebels, and reduce them to 
subjection. 

“ You will arrange for the stay of the troops at 
Shanghai so long as that settlement is menaced 
by the rebels. 

“Ningpo ought to be recovered by the Impe- 
rialists, and, when they have force sufficient for 
the purpose, they should undertake vigorous ope- 
rations against Nankin. “Tam, &e., 

(Signed) “ RussELL. 


“ Foreign Office, July 7, 1862.” 


Sir Frederick Bruce, however, a year be- 
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fore, on the 16th of January 1861, said he 
did not see that the fall of Nankin would 
dissolve the bands which desolated the 
country, and gave this warning in these 
words— 

“Should the capture of Nankin merely drive 
the rebels from the positions they occupy on the 
river, and the Imperialists be unable to follow 
them up with vigour and disperse them, they would 
seize other points not assailable by us, and feeling 
secure from chastisement by our naval force, they 
would be less amenable to reason. We should be 
liable at the ports to sudden and unexpected at- 
tacks unless we had foree sufficient stationed at 
each for its defence.” 


Again, on the 11th of July 1861, Admiral 
Hope wrote— 

“I should consider the capture of Nankin as 
the most impolitic act which could be committed. 
There is not the slightest ground for the suppo- 
sition that the loss of that town would have any 
material effect in the suppression of the insurrec- 
tion, or any other, indeed, than that of the re- 
moval of the Taeping seat of government to some 
city in the interior out of our reach, and the crea- 
tion of a feeling ef inveterate hostility against us.” 


Even Earl Russell himself, in SeptembeT 
1861, concurred with Admiral Hope ' 
condemning the capture of Nankin, which 
a year later he recommended so strongly- 
Consul Meadows states that a Yang-tze 
campaign against the Taepings would re- 
quire a large fleet and a considerable body of 
troops. He describes the probable course of 
such a campaign in the following words :— 


“A few years back the aid of a small British 
army and naval squadron, operating along a por- 
tion of the Great River, could perhaps have 
enabled the Manchoos to suppress this particular 
Chinese rising against their rule; but now it 
would require a large fleet of steamers, operating 
throughout some 1,500 to 2,000 miles of the Great 
River and its larger branches, and some 20,000 
troops, operating in three or four complete small 
armies in different parts of the tract of country 
mentioned above as being more or less in the 
occupation of Taeping forces, and which extends 
about 800 to 900 miles from north to south, and 
1,000 to 1,100 from east to west.” 


So what was dangerous, impolitic, and un- 
wise last year, is sound and right to-day. 
Our whole line of conduct is changed, and 
changed without any good cause or reason. 
I have now shown that this foreign in- 
spectorate of Customs, having the com- 
mand of an armed force, and really irrespon- 
sible, is one of the most dangerous in- 
stitutions which has ever been sanctioned 
by the British Government. Its dangers 
are well summed up in the following words 
of an able writer :— 


“In conclusion ; the dangers arising from the 
foreign inspectorate becoming an armed power 
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with an immediately belligerent attitude, and that 
only now loom darkly in the future, are these :— 
The creation of a power in China which, though 
now under the control of an English officer, may 
pass successfully into the hands of Frenchmen 
and Americans ; the probable use that may be 
made of such power to the detriment of English 
interests; the tendency of such a body as the 
foreign inspectorate of customs, when free from 
ordinary checks, towards degeneration and corrup- 
tion, more especially when having a large armed 
force at their disposal ; the complications that 
may arise from the absence of any clearly-defined 
understanding as to the position of foreigners in 
Chinese employ, with regard to extending protec- 
tion to their persons in certain emergencies.” 


I will next give a short history of the 
Anglo- Chinese contingent, a force with 
which Mr. Lay has nothing to do, and 
which is quite separate from Captain 
Sherard Osborn’s force. In the year 1860 
Colonel Ward, whose origin was rather 
doubtful, and whose nationality was also 
somewhat obscure, but who, I believe, was 
a member of General Walker’s filibuster- 
ing expedition, arrived at Shanghai ; and 
being a man of courage and capacity, pro- 
posed to form a foreign legion, consisting 
of Manilla men, Europeans, negroes, and, 
indeed, any one whom he could catch, for 
the service of the Emperor. There was 








plenty of material for the formation of 
such a force, for the ports of the eastern 
seas swarm with adventurers, filibusters, 
and scoundrels, who being unable to live 
elsewhere, have collected in that part of 
the world with no object but rapine and 
plunder, and whose doings have extended 
south to some of our own settlements, and 
are about to be brought under the notice of 
the House by my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Wakefield. Colonel Ward 
collected his regiment, and proceeded to 
drill them ; but the Taepings formed a simi- 
lar force, and on one occasion it was found 
necessary to send a man-of-war to Nankin 
to recover twenty-six British subjects who 
were in the rebel service, and among whom 
were seven seamen of the British navy. 
The scheme, therefore, was given up, and, 
greatly to Mr. Bruce’s satisfaction, as thus 
expressed in one of his despatches, the 
foreign contingent was disbanded— 


“T report with satisfaction that the foreign 
legion has been disbanded. A few days before 
Captain Dew's visit they advanced to attack 
Tsing-poo, having been promised the support of 
9,000 Chinese troops and twenty gunboats; as 
usual, the Chinese did not appear, and the fo- 
reigners, after losing twenty-three men out of 
sixty, were forced to retire. Having been un- 
successful, though from no fault of their own, 
they were discharged ; and I trust this example 
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of the value of Chinese co-operation, and of their 
appreciation of military merit, will deter foreign- 
ers from joining them. The condition of those 
employed by the Taepings seems to have been 
little better ; but as free license was given to 
plunder, their service may be more attractive to 
many of the adventurers who infest the coast of 
China. I have, &e. 
« July 22,1861.” “Freperick W. A. Bruce. 


Colonel Ward then turned his attention to 
drilling Chinese, and in a few months he 
raised a considerable force, which on differ- 
ent occasions rendered pretty good service, 
although it was almost as often unsuccess- 
ful. His little army took part in all the 
military operations which were undertaken 
to clear the thirty mile radius around Shang- 
hai. They worked harmoniously with Ge- 
neral Stavely, and in fact were a part of 
the British foree. Unfortunately, on the 
20th of September 1862, Colonel Ward was 
killed in the attack upon a small town, and 
General Burgovine, whose nationality also 
was somewhat doubtful, was appointed to 
the command of the force, which he held 
till January last, when he lost it in a some- 
what peculiar manner. The General was 
a man of large promises, which, however, 
he was seldom able to perform, and for 
some months he succeeded in persuading 
the Chinese authorities that he was always 
on the point of moving up the river to 
attack Nankin. At last a day was ap- 
pointed for his departure, but, according to 
an account written by Consul Medhurst to 
Mr. Bruce, the General delayed the march, 
the line of transports went on accumulat- 
ing, and 200,000 taels had been squan- 
dered without result. At this juncture the 
pay of General Burgovine’s forces fell into 
arrear, his men mutinied, and he under- 
took to go to Shanghai to get the money 
due to them, amounting to about £40,000. 
Thither he proceeded with 150 armed men; 
but on his arrival one Ta-kee, a tea mer- 
chant and expectant mandarin, whose busi- 
ness it was to make the payment, told him 
that he should have the money when he 
started for Nankin. General Burgovine, 
who was said to have been drunk at the 
time, struck him, his followers ransacked 
the house, and finding in it a large sum of 
money, helped themselves. Some of this 
money, it was said, was afterwards paid to 
the troops. This high-handed proceed- 
ing incensed the mandarins, who deter- 
mined to dismiss General Burgovine and 
cut off his head. This General took refuge 
with General Stavely, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Pekin to lay his complaint at the 
foot of the throne ; and Captain Holland, 
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an officer of the Royal Marines, was ap- 
pointed to command the force. General 
Burgovine obtained from the Emperor an 
order that he should be allowed to resume 
his command ; but he could not secure obe- 
dience to that order at Shanghai, and he 
has now returned to Pekin to endeavour to 
obtain the command of at least a portion of 
the troops, That terminated the connec- 
tion of the foreign officers with the force, 
which then passed under the command of 
Captain, or, as he was then called, Gene- 
ral Holland. He was appointed by the 
British Commander-in-Chief at Shanghai, 
and retained the command until the 10th 
of February, when he marched to attack 
Tait-shan. Captain Holland had with him 
a force of 2,500 men with twenty-two 
pieces of cannon, including some 32-poun- 
ders belonging to the British army. He at- 
tacked the town ; but the rebels fought ad- 
mirably, and the attack was repulsed. No 
fewer than 500 men were killed, and the 
32-pounders were captured by the rebels. 
Captain Holland shortly afterwards with- 
drew from the command ; but about the time 
he retired an extraordinary occurrence took 
place at the head-quarters of the contin- 
gent, showing how impossible it was to 
carry on such a system in China without 
coming into constant collision with the na- 
tive authorities. Four or five men had been 
punished for the offence of selling their 
arms and ammunition to the rebels. The 
men underwent severe punishment, but 
during the night some mandarins, under 
pretence that the soldiers had not been 
dealt with severely enough, dragged them 
from prison and cut off their heads on 
the parade-ground. Next day, when the 
men went on parade, there was a row; 
the men broke from their ranks and rushed 
to the residence of the mandarins, with 
the view of serving them as they had 
served the prisoners the night before. 
What added to their excitement and ex- 
asperation was, that a boat containing 
sixteen stand of arms, of precisely the 
same pattern as that supplied to the 
contingent, had just been seized on the 
river, and it was said to belong to one 
of the mandarins, who was suspected of 
trading with the rebels. The soldiers be- 
lieved, indeed, not, I fear, without reason, 
that the mandarins had put their com- 
rades to death in order that their own 
treason might not be discovered. No- 
thing further was needed to show the 
utter hopelessness of dealing with these 
people at all. Captain Holland was suc- 
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ceeded by Major Gordon, and the notifica- | for the valuable aid rendered to the Em. 
tion of the appointment in the official! peror by the British, French, and Russian 
papers clearly proved that both were ap-| Governments, in most expressive words, 
pointed by no other person than General |I wonder it never oecurred to those who 
Stavely the Commander of Her Majesty's | inaugurated this policy, how dangerous 
forces in China himself. The appoint-| was the example which they set the Tae- 
ment was thus notified to the Chinese| pings. The latest advices show that 


public— European officers and men take part, on 
Head Quarters, Shanghai, | the rebel side, in almost all the miserable 
Mareh 24th, 1863. conflicts between them and the Imperial 


‘*The Prince Kung and Sir Frederica Bruce 2 24s " 
having approved of the appointment of Major | ‘TOPS 3 and although the British Govern- 


Gordon, Royal Engineers, to the command of | ment have endeavoured as far as they can 
the Ward Force, Major Gordon will take over| to prevent the importation of arms into 
charge from Captain Holland from this date. | the rebel districts, yet all the regulations 

By order, “ F. Junp, D. A. A. General.” | and proclamations which have been issued 
Major Gordon is one of the most distin-| on the subject have totally failed in pre- 
guished young officers in the British army, | cluding the rebels from supplying them- 
having served in the Crimea and afterwards | selves with as good arms as are to be 
‘on the Turco-Russian Boundary Commis-| found in the hands of the Imperialists ; 
pion, and elsewhere, with great credit ; and} in fact, it is well known that Chinese, 

Jeannot but regret to see sach a man’s| American, and European merchants are 
services lost to his country and given to a| engaged in that very lucrative trade; pay 
barbarous and foreign Power. According to| and plunder is plentiful, and Europeans 
a notice in the Gazette of last Tuesday, | will soon be found in equal numbers in 

ajor Gordon is placed on the seconded | the ranks of both armies. I have now, 
list, and has, therefore, withdrawn from | I think, proved that this country is inter- 
the service of Her Majesty for the present. | fering in the financial, political, and mili- 
It is quite evident that the contingent | tary affairs of China, and that Sir Frederick 
in China is intended to be a permanent Bruce, Envoy at Pekin, has assumed 
force, or the officers accepting appointments | many of the functions of Prime Minister 
in it would not be prepared to sacrifice| of China. It was quite impossible, owing 
their prospects in the British army. 1) to the policy pursued by the Government, 
‘do not wish to say a single word against that he could help placing himself in that 
them. The fault lies with the Government position. But as his new policy becomes de- 
‘at home ; British officers will always fight | veloped it must weaken, instead of strength- 
when their doing so is sanctioned by their | ening the Government it is intended to 
‘Government, and it is not part of their| support. Such a system as that which 
‘duty to inquire as to the justice of the; we have now adopted in China, of doing 
‘cause in which they are engaged. Icannot everything we can for the Chinese and 
think, however, that it is right or proper) receiving pay in return, cannot be con- 
to hold out inducements to British officers tinued without compromising the inde- 
‘to leave their own flag. Captain Osborn! pendence of the empire. If, indeed, 
Will, I apprehend, be more highly paid than China is to be governed on European 
the British Admiral commanding in the! principles, it must be ruled by Kuro- 
China Seas, while Major Gordon will draw| peans; but if it is to be governed on 
nearly as much pay as a General on fall | Chinese principles, it must be ruled by 
pay } ahd it is currently believed that there| Chinese. The further we proceed in the 
are other pecuniary advantages to be| present direction, the greater will be the 
gained in this service, which it is not| probability that we shall find ourselves 
necessary to specify. Nor can it be said' embarked in a Chinese civil war, only 
that they are engaged in the service of| to end in an Anglo-Chinese protectorate, 
the Emperor of China, and that we have! or even perhaps in an Anglo-Chinese em- 
nothing to do with the matter. Captain} pire. That policy, I must remind the 
Osborn and his men, as well as the Anglo- | House, bad as it is, depends on the life 
Chinese contingent, will be looked upon| of one man. Prince Kung is now Prime 
both by the Imperialists and the rebels as| Minister, and has obtained his high po- 
servants of Her Majesty, obeying the| sition in a very curious way; for a con- 
orders of the British Government. Al-/spiracy having been formed for the pur- 
ready, indeed, Prince Kung has conveyed | pose of placing him in power, three of 
to Mr. Bruce a formal expression of thanks | his leading opponents lost not only their 
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places, but their heads. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as those men were then representa- 
tives of what is called the popular party, 
who object to foreign interference, and 
have left behind them a party which is 
still very powerful at Pekin, it may happen 
that he may some day find himself treated 
in the same way as he has dealt with his 
political opponents ; and should the other 
arty come into power, the position of Sir 

rederick Bruce will be somewhat diffi- 
cult and awkward. But, if any further au- 
thority be wanted in support of the view 
which I entertain as to the policy of 
the Government in China, I need only 
refer to Sir Frederick Bruce himself, who, 
in writing to Earl Russell on the 10th of 
June 1860, says— 


“ There is, indeed, another alternative open to 
the people—namely, that of placing themselves 
under the protection of a foreign Power, in whose 
justice and force they have confidence, to preserve 
them from pillage and massacre. From the lan- 
guage held by some of the more influential native 
merchants, I think it not unlikely that sooner or 
later some such proposal will be made to foreign 
Powers, at the suggestion of commercial or reli- 
gious influences, should anarchy increase, and 
should the decision of such questions be left prac- 
tically to the people and the authorities of the 
provinces, in consequence of our being debarred 
from treating directly at Pekin on matters in- 
volving Imperial interest and considerations of 
general policy of such vast magnitude. I am fur- 
ther inclined to believe that foreign support thus 

iven would render the re-establishment of the 

mperial authority very difficult hereafter. In 
the mean time, however, the task of supplying the 
place of the foreign force would become every day 
more difficult. ‘The Imperial authority would be 
entirely discredited in the eyes of the people. 
The Chinese officials, pressed for money, and rely- 
ing on foreign support, would become more than 
ever cruel, corrupt, and oppressive ; and the Chi- 
nese, deprived of popular insurrection, their rude 
but efficacious remedy against local oppressors, 
would with justice throw on the foreigner the 
odium of excesses which his presence alone would 
render possible. The consequence would be 
popular hostilities, reprisals, and that train of 
events which would render it necessary to appro- 
priate permanently the province occupied, or to 
retire from it, leaving behind a bitter ill-will 
among the people. No course could be so well 
calculated to lower our national reputation as to 
lend our material support to a Government the 
corruption of whose authorities is only checked 
by its weakness.” 


The dangers and objections to the policy 
we have adopted never were more ably 
stated ; and that which Sir Frederick Bruce 
anticipated is, I think, not unlikely to 
occur. Foreign protection has been given, 
foreign interference has been established ; 
and it remains to be seen whether the 
poliey of Mr. Bruce of 1860 was sounder or 
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wiser than the policy of Sir Frederick Bruce 
of 1862. But I would refer also to another 
authority—that of Dr. Legge, a most 
distinguished authority — a man who has 
mixed little in politics, but who knows 
China well, who has spent the greater 
part of his life there, who is one of 
the first Chinese scholars of the day, 
and who pursues his literary and mission- 
ary labours at Hong-Kong, never engagin 

in trade, but living on the small stipen 

allowed him by the London Missionary So- 
ciety ; and I must inform the House that 
Dr. Legge has every personal reason to 
be in favour of the present system, in- 
asmuch as he is nearly related to Mr. 
Lay, the chief of the Anglo- Chinese 
inspectorate of customs and the armed 
force placed at their disposal. Dr. Legge 
says— 


“It behoves the British Parliament—the Bri- 
tish people—to look to this new complication of 
affairs in China, to look it fairly in the face. If 
we are to pacify the empire, we shall require 
50,000 troops, and may then find again that we 
have undertaken more than we are equal to. But 
I ask in whose interest we are to put down the 
rebellion? Hitherto Admiral Hope had been 
acting in the interest of the Imperial Government. 
Of course, if we fight its battles, it must pay all 
expenses. The British people cannot be expected 
to sacrifice the lives of its sons, and its treasure, 
to establish the Manchou rule, and all gratui- 
tously. Now, I protest against our putting down 
the rebellion on behalf of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, however they may pay us for it, on two 
grounds. The first is the ground of its cruelty. 
I have read harrowing accounts of the devasta- 
tions of the rebels—how the country is blasted 
by their march. The accounts are no doubt true. 
But I have seen also the ways of the Imperial 
braves, and kept company with them for hours 
together. Their march over the country was like 
the progress of locusts and caterpillars. Their 
thirst for blood was quenchless; their outrages 
on the young and old were indescribable. On the 
score of cruelty the case must be about even, in- 
clining to the Imperialist side, if we may judge on 
the principle that the more cowardly are the 
more cruel. But the question is not about the 
masses, but about the officers of Government. 
And to know what will be the consequence if we 
put down the rebels on behalf of the Imperial 
Government, we have only to think of Yeh and 
his doings in Canton, when in almost twelve 
months he beheaded 70,000 people. I have heard 
Sir John Bowring, when other arguments for the 
Arrow war were exhausted, enlarge graphically on 
Yeh’s barbarities. If we put down the Teopinge, 
we shall kill our thousands on the battle-field, 
and the Governors of provinces will kill their tens 
of thousands in the execution areas, We shall be 
installing so many Yehs. Our high officers will 
be the ministers to so many butchers of human 
beings.” 


Such is the opinion of a man who knows 
L 2 
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China better almost than any other Eng- 
lishman, and who is a perfectly unbiassed 
witness. The policy which has unfortu- 
nately been adopted in China, therefore, 
is equally open to grave objection whe- 
ther it succeed or fail. If it fail in re- 
storing order, and in re-establishing the 
present dynasty, it will inflict a great stain 
on the British name and on British arms. 
It will so infuriate the rebels that hos- 
tilities will be indefinitely prolonged; the 
solution of the Chinese diffieulty—which 
seems only to lie in the appearance on 
the stage of some native of the country 
with sufficient powers of mind to raise 
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himself to a position of supreme authority 
— will be indefinitely delayed. If we 
succeed in our policy, we shall esta- 
blish in the Chinese empire one of the | 
most intolerable tyrannies which the world | 
ever saw. Every kind of cruelty will be 
committed in our name, deeds will be 
done which will cause a blush to rise to | 
the cheek of every Englishman, until at 
last we shall be forced to put an end to 
the very power which we have vainly at- | 
tempted to galvanize into a temporary | 
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for years past been in the hands of the 
rebels. Yet what is the result? In 
1848 we imported from China 20,000 
bales of silk and 65,000,000 Ib. of tea, the 
total value of both being seven millions 
sterling. In 1862 the exports to this coun- 
try from China had risen to 90,000 bales of 
silk and 110,000,000 Ib. of tea, the total 
value of both amounting to seventeen mil- 
lions sterling, an increase of 130 per cent 
in seven years! As the trade has enor- 
mously increased, it is idle to say that 
it will be endangered by the success of 
the rebellion. Free access is afforded to 
traders in the districts occupied by the 
Taepings, and no obstruction is offered 
to the transit of commodities. On this 
point there can be no doubt, for General 
Stavely, writing on the 3rd of July 1862, 
said— 

“ Europeans continue to visit the rebel country 
for purposes of trade, and are treated with 
civility ; large quantities of silk have been brought 
into Shanghai during the last fortnight, and trade 
seems in a thriving state.” 


But that is not all. Many of the British 





existence. What we are doing in China ‘merchants think that our interference, by 
has been done in India over and over driving the rebels from the walled towns 
again—the similarity of proceeding is very ‘into the silk and tea districts, will create 
striking. In India our course has gene-| further ruin and devastation, and con- 
rally been, first, to make war against some | sequently, they look with much alarm on 
native Prince ; then having beaten him, we the new policy. They say that there 
destroyed his army and weakened his au-|is a probability that the Taepings will 
thority in the eyes of his people ; next we ‘become so infuriated by our hostility 
placed a resident at his Court, then we to them that they will impede trade by 
undertook to protect him from external and | shutting up the rivers and preventing our 
internal danger, and also to collect his re- | agents from buying or selling. They have 
venue. Our help has generally been more | never done so yet; but when they see 
fatal than our hostility. Thus, we gra-| British officers embarked in regular organ- 
dually insinuated ourselves into every part ized campaigns against them, when their 
of his Government, until he had nothing’ cities are bombarded and their fortresses 
left but his great fortune, which he spent | reduced, they are not unlikely to take steps 
in riot and debauchery, and at last we often for thwarting our great commercial objects. 
have been obliged, for very shame, to put | Ihave had an opportunity of consulting many 
an entire end to his power. What has| London commercial houses engaged in the 
happened repeatedly in India is certain | trade with China, and I find they are almost 
to happen in China if we persist in our | to a man opposed to Captain Sherard Os- 





present course. 

Now, what is the ostensible object of 
all these proceedings? Why, to maintain 
our trade and increase our commercial su- 
premacy in the China seas. But has it 
never occurred to those who have recom- 
mended and are carrying out this new 
policy that they are pursuing a course 
calculated seriously to injure that trade ? 
It is a remarkable fact that almost all the 
silk, and a great portion of the finest tea, 
comes from the very provinces which have 
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born’s expedition, and against an inter- 
ference, calculated, as they believe, se- 
riously to damage the commercial interests 
of England. 

There is only one other point of view 
in which I wish to regard the question, 
namely, its probable effect upon our rela- 
tions with foreign Powers. Two great Eu- 
ropean Powers have considerable interest 
in the far East. They are Russia and 
France. Russia has an interest in those 
seas which is increasing every day. Until 
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quite lately the great river Amoor formed 
the boundary between the Russian and 
Chinese empires, and Castreis Bay, near 
the mouth of the river, was the southern- 
most Russian settlement. In May 1858, 
however, Russia concluded at Pekin a 
treaty of boundary, as well as of com- 
merce with China, by which it was agreed 
that the territories situated between the river 
Qusouri and the sea should be possessed in 
common between the Emperor of China and 
the Emperor of Russia. We all know what 
possession in common between two such 
Powers as Russia and China means. Thenew 
line of demarcation between the two Empires 
was obtained by taking the river Ousouri 
from its point of confluence with the Amoor, 
and up tv its head waters, then drawing a 
line from its head waters to the sea. That 
gave to Russia a large portion of Man- 
chouria, and a coast 900 miles in ex- 
tent, possessing numerous valuable har- 
bours, and 1,500 miles of inland naviga- 
tion. At the most southern portion of 
this district is situated a fine harbour, 
called Victoria Bay. There the Russians 
have already begun to establish themselves, 
have founded a town called Novgorod, have 
commenced to build ships, and to create 
something like a trade. That place is 
situated within only three days’ steaming 
of Shanghai, and is close to the frontier of 
China Proper. Schemes are, I believe, 
under constant consideration at St. Peters- 
burg for uniting the port at Victoria Bay 
with Europe by telegraph ; and it is not 
at all impossible that before long that new 
town on the Pacific will be thus connected 
with Moscow and the European telegraph 
system. The restoration of tranquillity 
to the Russian empire will, no doubt, be 
quickly followed by the execution of that pro- 
ject, for which the surveys have been made. 
This indicates the great interests and ob- 
jects which Russia has in these countries. 
Furthermore, Russia has lately shown a de- 
cided inclination to follow our example in 
assisting the Chinese Government in the 
suppression of the Taeping rebellion, and 
Russian agents have lately been in com- 
munication with the authorities iu various 
parts of the empire as to the best means 
of carrying their views into operation. 

But France likewise is in a very curious 
position in relation to those regions. She 
has expended large sums of money in the 
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surely spring up at Saigon and on the 
Cambodia. But France has other objects 
in view in China besides those of a com- 
mercial nature. At the present moment 
her commercial interests in China are very 
small — indeed, almost absolutely null. 
There is hardly a French mercantile house 
in China, But the French have several 
naval and military depots in China, and a 
large native force at Ningpo, commanded 
by French officers. The rank and file are 
drawn from the scum of the Chinese, and 
many of the officers come from that class of 
Europeans which have not raised the cha- 
racter of the foreigner in China. This 
force is thus described by a journalist in 
ag ha Overland Trade Report, March 
? 6 —_ 


“ The constitution of this French contingent is 
as inexplicable as it is indefensible, and it is not 
doubted, nor can it be, that territorial aggandise- 
ment is the motive power. At the present mo- 
ment the situation of affairs in Annam has dis- 
abled the French from having the force at Ningpo 
which they otherwise would have, for the mainte- 
nance of those peculiar pecuniary claims which 
they so pertinaciously set up against the local 
authorities of that place. Consequently they have 
established this contingent force, which, though 
under the control of the French authorities and 
under the command of officers of the French army, 
does not otherwise consist of Frenchmen. The 
rank and file are recruited from the very scum of 
Chinese society, rendered desperate by oppression 
and destitution—the officers are those European 
outcasts which for years have made the foreign 
hame so infamous on the China coast, and for 
whom Ningpo has long been the resort. The in- 
ducement to join this service is the absolute li- 
cence allowed to plunder. This may appear in- 
credible, but what has occurred in relation to 
this second Shou-hing expedition proves it.” 


with China. 


It is also stated that the Anglo-Chinese 
contingent are deserting to the French 
contingent, attracted by the superior ad- 
vantages of pay and plunder which are 
offered them. But the objects of the 
French are principally ecclesiastical. For 
centuries the French Church has taken 
an active interest in the Chinese mis- 
sions. At the end of the 17th cen- 
tury the Jesuit missionaries had spread 
all over the country. They established 
schouls; they educated those who aspired 
to the higher offices of state, and for some 
years, under the name of tutors to the 
Emperor, they exercised many of the fune- 
tions of Prime Ministers. In 1726 a great 
persecution arose. Numbers of the native 


attempted settlements of Cochin China, and | Christians were killed, and whilst many 
her efforts have, to a great extent, been a of the Jesuits gave up their lives in the 


failure. 


Yet, if France succeeds in re-| defence of their faith, others were glad 


storing confidence to the inhabitants of | to leave the country. But ever since that 


those districts, a cousiderable trade will t me there has always been a number of 
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French ecclesiastics in China. The Laza- 
rists have always had establishments in the 
country. The Jesuits have now returned ; 
the exertions of Roman Catholic mission- 
aries are increasing, and the French Go- 
vernment are actually laying claim to many 
sites in different parts, which were occupied 
by French ecclesiastics centuries ago, and 
not only laying claim but actually obtain- 
ing possession of them. A French cathe- 
dral has risen at Canton, and a larger eccle- 
siastieal institution has been erected close 
to Pekin. It is for these objects that the 
French wished to extend their influence. 
Can we object if, with higher aims and 
holier objects, they follow our footsteps, 
and enrol armies and man fleets, not for 
the purposes of trade and the advance- 
ment of commerce, but for the propaga- 
tion of the true faith and the conversion 
of the heathen? I may be asked what 
practical steps should be taken to avoid 
the dangers I have referred to? I am 
fully conscious of the enormous difficulty 
of receding from such a course once en- 
tered on, and of turning back to the old 
line of neutrality, but it is quite possible 
to say, “ We will go no farther.” The 
Order in Council was only issued for two 
years. Her Majesty’s Government might 
intimate to the Chinese Government that 
at the end of two years their officers must 
return to their duties, and there must be 
an end to their interference and assist- 
ance. A period would be named when 
intervention should end, and when no fur- 
ther help would be given. I am convinced 
that the further we pursue the course in 
which we have embarked, the deeper 
we shall get into the mire, and that 
public opinion will ultimately force the 
Government to retrace their steps. Our 
true policy is simple, straightforward, 
and easy of adoption. No interference 
on our part between the contending parties 
in China should be permitted, except so far 
as it is indispensable for the defence of 
British property and settlement. If mea- 
sured by this rule, our course would be 
clear and the civil and military servants 
of Her Majesty would have no difficulty in 
acting on instructions so framed. I have 
now shown to the House, as well as my 
ability serves, what is the present state 
of affairs in China. A view of subjects so 
diverse and so important, compressed into 
the limits of a single speech, could be only 
a sketch, and 1 wish that the sketch had 
been made by some abler hand. Sir, I have 
asked the attention of the House to the 
subject, because 1 am perfectly convinced 
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that our present policy, which is as novel 
as it is dangerous, is one from which we 
ought to recede as soon as possible. The 
old attitude of England to the Chinese 
Government was hostility. It passed to 
neutrality, and it is now gradually drift- 
ing into active interference with every 
department of Chinese public affairs. I 
have now done. I believe I have shown 
that the course which the Government 
are taking will, if continued, seriously 
imperil the character of the British name, 
injure our commercial interests in the 
Eastern seas, involve us in responsibilities 
and liabilities, the end of which it is im- 
possible to foresee, and above all, will pro- 
bably produce serious embarrassment in 
our relation with foreign Powers. These 
important matters I commend to the calm 
consideration of this House, and I own 
that I await with some anxiety the explana- 
tions which I hope are now about to be 
given on the part of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he did 
not at all agree with the noble Lord in the 
expression of his regret that the subject to 
which he had called attention had not fallen 
into abler hands ; for a more able and in- 
teresting statement he had seldom heard in 
that House, or one which commended it- 
self more generally to their sympathies. 
He regretted, however, that the noble 
Lord had thought it necessary to illustrate 
his view of their conduct in China by throw- 
ing anything like diseredit on their conduct 
in India; becanse although there might 
have been occasions to which his observa- 
tions would apply, still, generally speak- 
ing, the conduct pursued by the British 
authorities in India in cireumstances similar 
to those referred to had been such as to 
bring great blessings on the country and 
diminish the evils under which different 
parts of India laboured. About thirty- 
three years ago the district of Hyderabad 
was one of the worst in India, It was 
utterly disorganized, and altogether in a 
most disgraceful condition. The Governor 
General of that day sent an officer with 
very high powers into that district, and the 
consequence was that for the last thirty years 
there had not been a more quiet or well- 
ordered district in India. The object of 
Her Majesty’s Government in China had 
from the beginning been to raise the cha- 
racter of the Chinese authorities, and gra- 
dually, by good example and the conduct 
they should urge upon them, to fit them to 
govern their own country, and to maintain 
peace there, which was {ar more important 
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to British interests than any authority they 
could exercise themselves. As the order 
in Council was only to last two years, it 
was manifestly the intention and desire of 
the Government that the Chinese autho- 
rities should within that period be able to 
conduct their own affairs. Having followed 
with much attention the proceedings of 
their authorities in China, he had learnt 
that they had interfered merely for the 
purpose of protecting British interests and 
the lives and property of our fellow-coun- 
trymen. The great increase that had taken 
place within the last six years in the value 
of property at Shanghai showed how bene- 
ficial their action had been, and he could 
not but think that the thirty-mile radius 
round that city was a very proper arrange- 
ment. He thought that justice was not 
done to Colonel Ward, who had been re- 
markably successful in drilling the native 
troops. As long as they exercised their 
influence in China only for the improve- 
ment and benefit of China, together with 
the fair interests of our countrymen en- 
gaged in commerce there, they had a rea- 
sonable hope of being able before long to 
withdraw their troops from that country, 
and he had no doubt but that such was the 
desire of Her Majesty's Government. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he could assure 
the House that he had no misgivings 
upon the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in China. That policy had been 
pursued by the Government since he had 
the honour of being a Member of it, not 
only with regard to China, but to all 
Eastern nations. I¢ would appear, from 
some observations which fell from the 
noble Lord, that when the question had 
been raised some time ago he (Mr. 
Layard) had abstained from saying any- 
thing upon the subject, because he did 
not dare to face the question, Te 
thought he had before explained the 
reasons why he did not rise upon that 
oceasion to reply to the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. It had been said that 
the question was one of the gravest in- 
terest ; but when he looked at the state 
of the House then, and remembered what 
it had been upon a former occasion, he 
did not understand why, if this question was 
of such vast interest, it was so neglected by 
the House of Commons. He had said that 
he had no misgivings as to the policy of 
the Government, which agreed entirely 
with the views he had entertained as long 
as he had sat in that House. He was 
not surprised that the noble Lord—who 
had brought forward the question in a 
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speech of great length and of consider- 
able ability—should find fault with the 
Government. It was the duty of the noble 
Lord to find fault with the Government, 
and to censure everything they did. And 
so nothing that had been done in China 
had escaped the noble Lord’s censure— 
the policy of the Government in relation 
to that country was fraught with mischief 
and danger. If all that the noble Lord 
had said was true, the Government de- 
served the strongest censure, and his only 
wonder was that the noble Lord had not 
concluded with a condemnatory Resolu- 
tion; but he was surprised the hon. 
Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden), who 
cheered the noble Lord, should be of the 
same opinion, and should unite with him 
in condemning the Government. He 
should have thought the hon. Member 
for Rochdale and his Friends would have 
supported the Government in a policy 
which, when he had the honour of sitting 
among them below the gangway, was the 
very policy they had suggested. He had 
been under the impression that they had 
thought it the duty of the Government to 
deal with China and other Eastern nations 
as with civilized nations, upon a footing of 
complete justice, and not to ride rough- 
shod over them—not to treat them as 
barbarians, with whom no obligations were 
binding, and who had no rights, but to ree 
member that we were under treaties with 
them which we were bound to respect. 
Such, he thought he could show, had 
been the policy of the Government. But 
the noble Lord, not satisfied with con- 
demning Her Majesty’s Government, had 
made them responsible not only for their 
own policy in China, but also for that 
of Russia and France. He thought he 
could, at least, show that there was no- 


thing in the policy of the British Go- 
vernment analogous to that pursued by 
Russia. It was said that Russia, by 


following our example, had acquired pos- 
session of 900 miles of coast ; but there 
was no such example set by us, for we 
had appropriated no territory. Our po- 
licey had been consistent with the true 
interests of China herself. He would 
remind the House that our relations with 
China had changed within the last few 
years—not that the opinions of the Go- 
vernment, or the principles on which 
they acted, had changed; but circum- 
stances had altered, necessitating a change 
of policy. Formerly we had no direct rela- 
tions with the central Government of China, 
and the Government at Pekin was a mys- 
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tery to us. We had to deal with small 
governors—each port being almost treated 
as a distinct capital. The central Go- 
vernment was as ignorant of us as we 
were of them, and it was the interest of 
the local Governments to deceive the cen- 
tral Government, and to delude us. That 
state of things brought about a serious evil, 
and the British Government had great 
difficulty in checking the proceedings of 
the consuls and naval commanders at the 
various Chinese ports. It became the 
habit, if such redress as the merchants 
deemed themselves entitled to were not 
accorded at once, and frequently even 
without inquiry, to adopt very high- 
handed proceedings. Our merchauts and 
traders encouraged this conduct of our 
Admirals and Consuls, which was extolled 
at showing true British spirit and support- 


ing British interests, and addresses of | 
congratulation were voted, and services of | 


plate were presented to them. China 
was called upon to observe treaties which 
we ourselves did not always observe, and 
many of our fellow subjects behaved in 
China upon the the buccaneer’s maxim of 
no law across the line. 


appointed to reside at Pekin. When, on 
former occasions, the Chinese question had 
been discussed, it had been imputed to the 
Government that they had gone to war in 
order to obtain a resident Minister at 
Pekin. 
the result had at least proved that the 
Government had not overrated the import- 
ance of having a resident Minister at 
Pekin. Instead of desultory negotiations 


with local governors, we now had direct | 
communication with the central Govern- | 


ment at Pekin, and, instead of ex- 
changing shot and shell, we simply ex- 
changed diplomatic notes. The central 
Government now could learn the truth, 
which before had been concealed from them, 
and they were beginning to understand 
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But all that had | 
changed within the last few years. After 
the treaty of Tien-tsin a Minister was_ 


If the charge were a just one, | 
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objects—to strengthen the Chinese Govern- 
ment as far as we could legitimately do so, 
as the best means of preserving tranquillity 
in China ; and to secure the observance of 
treaties, not only with this country, but 
with all nations, without the necessity of 
that constant pressure which in former 
days used to end in war. In order to attain 
these objects, it was necessary to give such 
support as we were able to the Liberal 
party in China—to that party which was 
not oppposed to intercourse with foreign- 
ers; and most fortunately for the success of 
the British policy, there was at the head of 
affairs in China a very enlightened man, 
Prince Kung. The noble Lord said that this 
Prince was the only man of the class in 
China, and that if he failed, us we should 
recur to the old state of anarchy. Now, 
from the reports of Sir Frederick Bruce, he 
believed that there were in China many 
statesmen who shared the views of Prince 
Kung—men of great ability and deter- 
| mination, who would assist him in carry- 
|ing out the policy which, fortunately for 
| Ue he had adopted. At the same time, 
'we enjoyed the advantage of having at 
Pekin a very able Minister in the person 
of Sir Frederick Bruce, whose tact, pru- 
dence, impartiality,and high sense of justice 
tended greatly to the success of a policy 
of conciliation. But Sir Frederick Bruce 
had had a most difficult task to perform, 
and the difficulties arising from the Chi- 
nese themselves were small in comparison 
with those very frequently created by per- 
sons who ought to have supported him— 
/namely, British subjects. The Govern- 
ment entirely approved the course which 
he had pursued in treating with the Chi- 
nese upon the principles of justice and of 
respect for treaties and engagements— 
| dealing, in fact, with the Chinese Govern- 
| ment as one capable of understanding and 
fulfilling obligations, and not as one with 
| which we could only deal by constant 
| appeals to arms. 

It would be impossible to follow the 











that the treaties we had made with them) noble Lord in all his remarks, though, 
were not one-sided, but were as much for had time permitted, he thought he could 
the benefit of China as for the advantage | answer almost one by one the objections 
of England. The power of direct com-| taken to the policy of the Government. 
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Ministry had completely changed our posi- | isolated points for criticism, and the noble 
tion with regard to China, and had proved | Lord appeared to have raked among them 
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the Chinese authorities that the best gua- | policy, no doubt there must be some things 
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Powers was the fulfilment of their treaty | general view of the question, and looking 
engagements. Our policy had in view two'at the broad principles on which Her 
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Majesty’s Government had acted in 
China, he believed that their policy 


was a just one, and that it was most 
consistent with the interests, not only of 
this country, but of China itself. From 
the little study which he had given the 
subject, the Chinese appeared to be a 
peculiar people, with what might be called 
innate good qualities ; for they were indus- 
trious, they loved order, and they were 
easily governed, The latter quality, how- 
ever, had led to such a degree of supine- 
ness in the Government that its control 
had gradually relaxed, and the country 
had fallen into much disorder. It was 
curious, that in the opinion of persons 
well acquainted with the country, the 
main cause of the difficulties in that coun- 
try, was the reverse of what had been 
stated by his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Sykes.) Those persons declared 
that its disordered condition was owing, 
not to the presence of the Tartar element, 
but to the predominance of the Chinese 
element. It was because the Tartar ele- 
ment had declined, that a state of chronie 
anarchy had existed so long there. When 
the Tartar dynasty first governed the coun- 
try, their courage and military qualities 
had enabled them to maintain order. 
But those qualities had grown gradually 
weaker, through the peaceful tendencies 
of the Chinese themselves, and after the 


lapse of some centuries, the control of | 


the Tartar military police became so 
small, and the check upon the popula- 
tion so little, that brigandage arose in 
many of the provinces, and a state of 
anarchy existed, which the Government, 
not possessing an adequate military force, 
were unable to put down. Hence the pre- 
sent disorganised condition of the country. 

One of the principles of Chinese policy 
adopted by the Tartar conquerors was the 
exclusion of foreigners, contact with whom 
they believed would ruin the country. All 
they knew of us was, that we went to 
China, as they believed, to cheat them, and 
to bear them down by our high-handed 
proceedings ; and the Imperial Govern- 
ment never had any communication with 
us except through local Governors. Now, 
the first thing Sir Frederick Bruce had to 
do was to remove this unfavourable im- 


pression, and lead Prince Kung to believe | 


that we were ready to discuss points with 
him, to interchange ideas, and see whether 
a fair understanding could be come to with- 
out quarrelling and without war. 

Among the first-fruits of his new policy 
were two remarkable concessivns given to 
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us by the Chinese Government. Those 
acquainted with the details of the Treaty 
of Tien-tsin would know that one of the 
points most strongly resisted by the Chi- 
nese Government was the opening to Bri- 
tish vessels of the earrying trade of a staple 
article of food—a kind of bean flour and 
pulse, which formed a considerable trade 
between the north and south of China. 
This trade was prohibited by the treaty. 
But Sir Frederick Bruee discussed the 
subject with Prince Kung, and after point- 
ing out the advantages of a free trade 
system, and showing that a system of pro- 
tection only increased the price of food to 
the Chinese themselves, he convinced the 
Prince of the soundness of these views, and 
British shipping thus acquired a great ad- 
vantage, Again, by argument instead of 
force, our Minister had induced Prinee 
Kung to extend the operation of the treaty, 
and to open that great river the Yang- 
tze-Kiang to British shipping, and to allow 
two ports there for the settlement of Euro- 
pean traders, At one time the whole 
river was thus thrown open ; but, unfor- 
tunately, a contraband trade sprang up, in 
consequence of which the restriction of the 
British to two ports became necessary. 
Both these important concessions were ob- 
tained entirely through talking the matter 
over with Prince Kung, and leading him to 
see that the advantages were as great to 
the Chinese as to the English. Now, for- 
merly, in order to obtain such concessions, 
we should have had to go to war, and 
should have had to spend hundreds of 
thousands, or perhaps millions of money, 
instead of obtaining what we desired by 
diplomatic arrangements. In all those 
communications with Prince Kung and the 
other Imperial Ministers, they said—** You 
ask us to open our ports and allow British 
subjects to go into the country in all direc- 
tions, in order to develop fresh sources of 
trade; but how can we do these things 
when this rebellion is going on? You 
complain of disorder, you say that protec- 
tion is not given to your goods, and 
that extortions are sometimes practised 
on British subjects, and you make us re- 
sponsible for them. Help us to procure 
disciplined troops, and to put our finances in 
order, and then we will do what you wish.” 
Were these demands unreasonable? To 
listen to the noble Lord, one would 
fancy that no Power had ever before em- 
ployed foreigners, either for the better 
regulation of its finances, or for the re- 
organization of its army. Why, Russia 
not two hundred years ago was in a far 
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then called to its aid English admirals, 


French generals, and German financiers, | 


so that there was scarcely a minister in 
Russia who was nota foreigner. Through | 
such foreign assistance Russia had become 
a civilized Empire. In our own time Tur- 
key has followed much the same course, 
employing foreigners in its army and navy, 
while even at this time there was an English | 
officer an Admiral in the Turkish service. 

An extraordinary fallacy ran through the 
speech of the noble Lord—namely, that 
what we had done was war, and that we 
were at war with a portion of China. Now 
it seemed to him, on the contrary, that 
what we had done was a proof not of war, 
but of peace, and we were never further 


from war with China than we were at the | 


present moment. Then they were accused 
of a kind of solidariié with the Chinese | 
Government against the Chinese people ; 
but he was certainly very much surprised 
that, after making that accusation, the 


noble Lord should have read two extracts | 


—one from a despatch of Earl Russell to 
Sir Frederick Bruce, and the other from | 
Sir Frederick Bruce to Mr. Consul Harvey | 
—laying down precisely what our objection | 
was in furnishing the Chinese Government | 
with assistance, and disclaiming altogether 
any intention to iuterfere between the Go- 
vernment and their rebel subjects, or to do 
anything else than to assist in organizing 
the Chinese troops, and in putting the | 
finances of the country in order. Her | 
Majesty’s Government considered it ne- 
cessary to defend the treaty ports, be- 
cause in them was an enormous amount 
of British property. We defended ‘them 
because we knew, that if they were 
captured by the Taepings, that property 
would be destroyed. [Colonel Syxes ; No! 

His hon. and gallant Friend said ** No ;’ 
but he would prove to the House that the 
British merchants were of the same opinion 
as Her Majesty’s Government. 
Friend asked whether the English officers 
employed under the Chinese Government 
were still British subjects. To a certain 
extent they were ; for al] English officers 
remained so even after they took service 
under another Government in the way 
those officers had done; but for the time 
being they were actually under the com- 
mand of the Chinese Government, and we 
were not responsible for their actions. The 
noble Lord seemed to think that in con- 
sequence of Her Majesty’s Government 
having allowed the Chinese to employ 
British officers we should have for several 
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years to keep British troopsin China. In- 
deed, his hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Sykes) had more than once stated that the 
number of our troops in China had increas- 

ed ; but so far from that being the case, 
‘the policy of allowing British and other 
officers to be employed in China—for the 
foreign officers employed under the Chinese 
Government were not exclusively British 
officers, but were officers of all nations, 
French officers being among them—had 
resulted in a diminution in the number of 
British troops in Ching. In September 
1860, immediately after the war, the num- 
ber was 21,235; in September 1861, the 
number was reduced to 9,626 ; in Septem- 
ber 1862, it was 4,679; and on the Ist of 
February in the present year, 4,639. On 
the 7th of the same month the officer com- 
manding was instructed to send back the 
3lst Regiment, 800 strong, a battery of 
Royal Artillery, and since then a wing of 
an Indian Regiment. 

With regard to the thirty-mile radius, of 
which so much had been said, and respect- 
ing which some Gentlemen contended the 
Government had gone a great deal too far, 
the question was a military one, and the Go- 
vernment had had nothing to do with it but 
to sanction the report of our own military 
officers, who thought that a radius of thirty 
miles was absolutely necessary for the de- 
fence of Shanghai. 

The noble Lord had made an admission in 
the beginning of his speech, which he seem- 
ed to have forgotten at the latter end of it, 

|though the matter was almost the essence 
| of the question—namely, that the Taepings 
had no recognised Government with which 
Her Majesty’s Government could com- 
municate. That was a point of the very 
greatest importance in the consideration 
of the question, because it was impossible 
for us to enter into relations with the 
Taepings if they did not admit the va- 
lidity of our treaties, or had no Govern- 
ment which could be held responsible for 
| their violation. But he was not disposed 
| to again go over the question of the Tae- 
pings. Every one who had visited China, 
and who had an opportunity of forming an 
opinion on the subject—whether our own 
agents, independent merchants, or mis- 
sionaries, agreed in this, that the Taepings 
were unable to found any Government ; 
that they were mere plunderers going over 
the country and devastating right and left 
—destroying and not building up. As that 
point might be disputed by his hon. and 





gallant Friend (Colonel Sykes), he begged 
to read once for all an extract from a letter 
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of one of the most distinguished English 
merchants in China, Mr. Michie— 


“T have no hope of any good ever coming of 

the rebel movement. No decent Chinaman will 
have anything to do with it. They do nothing but 
burn, murder, and destroy. They hardly profess 
anything beyond that. They are detested by all 
the country people, and even those in the city 
who are not of the ‘brethren,’ hate them. They 
have held Nankin eight years, and there is not a 
symptom of rebuilding it. Trade and industry are 
prohibited. Their land taxes are three times 
heavier than those of the Imperialists. They 
adopt no measures to soothe and conciliate the 
people, nor do they act in any way as if they had 
a permanent interest in the soil, They do not care 
about the ordinary slow and sure resources of re- 
venue. They look to plunder, and plunder alone, 
for subsistence, and I must say I cannot see any 
elements of stability about them, nor anything 
which can claim our sympathy.” 
It had been alleged that the Taepings 
would not have attacked our treaty port 
at Shanghai; but what took place when 
they threatened that city? If hon. Gentle- 
men turned to the blue-book,they would find 
that the English merchants there formed 
themselves into a band to defend the city. 
They held a meeting and passed certain 
resolutions, among which was the follow- 
ing :— 

“«That the committee be empowered to re- 
quest from the Naval Commander-in-Chief in- 
creased protection for this settlement during the 
present emergency.’ In conformity with the re- 
solution, we would venture to point out to you the 
extreme probability that the present movement 
of the Taepings, or rebels, so different from former 
ones. both in the force reported to be employed and 
the avowed object with which it is commenced, 
may keep the settlement in a state of danger and 
alarm for many months to come. Should the Tae- 
ping forces not be dislodged from the surrounding 
country, they will probably lay a sort of siege to the 
city and settlement of Shanghai, and, according to 
usual Chinese tactics, keep upa constantannoyance. 
Under these circumstances, the small volunteer 
corps that exists here, and which is now, as you 
are aware, performing the duty of guarding nightly 
the inner lines of defences, will be quite inadequate 
to the labour ; for it must be borne in mind that 
the gentlemen forming it have still to attend to 
their usual daily business occupations. We feel 
strongly, therefore, the advisability that the regu- 
lar forces of Her Majesty should be so strengthen- 
ed as at an early period to relieve the volunteer 
force of constant duty, and to give such a feeling 
of security to the residents of the settlement as 
may prevent these recurring panics, so utterly 
destructive to trade, and at all times imperilling 
the lives and property of [ler Majesty’s subjects, 
It having been understood that the policy of [ler 
Majesty’s Government is to defend the city and 
settlement of Shanghai from the Taepings, or re- 
bels, it has led to a vast accumulation of popu- 
lation and wealth here. This latter is daily a 
greater temptation to the Taepings to endeavour 
to plunder, the more especially now as their armies 
are relieved from the siege of Hang-Chow, and 
are flushed with the capture of Ningpo. Hence, 
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if the policy of Her Majesty’s Government is to 
be maintained—and that it should be so we most 
cordially agree—we believe that a considerable 
permanent addition should be rapidly made to the 
force of troops stationed here.” 


Now, as to Ningpo, a great misconeeption 
had arisen with regard to that place. The 
city of Ningpo was divided into two parts. 
The river ran between them. On one side 
of the river was a part of the city thick- 
ly inhabited by Chinese; on the other 
side the Europeans thought it right to make 
a settlement. On a former evening, his 
hon. Friend the Member for Northumberland 
(Mr. Liddell) made some observations on 
that settlement. He looked on it as if it 
was something peculiar and out of the 
general rule. [Mr. Lippeit: I said we 
had no legal status there.] It was, how- 
ever, one of the ports with which we were 
authorized to trade; but as to our not having 
a settlement there, that was a mere matter 
of detail. When the Europeans had set- 
tled themselves in one of these ports, they 
found it most convenient that they should 
have a portion of it to themselves, in order to 
avoid those strifes which so frequently arose 
from a mixture of European and Eastern 
populations, There was another reason 
for that arrangement, arising from Eu- 
ropeans being * extra-territorial’’ — that 
was, having rights differing from those of 
the native population, having different 
laws, and having those laws administered 
by their own officers. It was true that the 
formal settlement of that portion of Ning- 
po to which allusion had been made, had 
not been proclaimed, but that did not alter 
our legal status. At Ningpo, the Taepings 
came down on that part of the city oppo- 
site to the settlement of the Europeans 
—namely, on the part occupied by the 
Chinese—and the whole of the Chinese in- 
habitants fled. He had heard it said, by 
way of argument against the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that the trade with 
Ningpo was not interrupted after the Tae- 
pings had entered, Why, the fact was, 
that the Chinese inhabitants fled to that 
part of the city occupied by the English, 
aud that being a treaty port, we held it. 
The Chinese took refuge under our laws, 
and the population beeame so enormous 
that the trade ‘did not fall off, but on the 
contrary inereased. But that part of the 
city which was held by the Taepings was 
entirely deserted by the traders, aud was 
only occupied by an armed rabble. The 
noble Lord had somewhat mis-stated the 
state of things at Ningpo before Cap- 
tain Dew interfered, If hon. Members 
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would read the further papers which had 
been presented on this subject, they would 
see that the real cause of quarrel was that 
the Taepings insisted that they should 
have authority over the English settle- 
ment, and that that part of the town in- 
habited by Europeans should be placed 
under them, In a letter from Consul Har- 
vey it was stated that the interference was 
just in time, for that the Taepings were 
meditating a treacherous attack on the 
European settlement, which was to have 
been put into execution ‘in the course of a 
few days. 

If we had allowed the Taepings to oc- 
cupy the treaty ports, the result would 
have been the entire destruction of our 
trade. That was the conviction of every 
merchant in China, Either we must have 
gone to war with the Taepings to defend 
our own interests and to support our tra- 
ders, or we must have gone to war with 
the Chinese Government to compel them to 
make the Taepings respect the treaties we 
had entered into with that Government. 

Again, the noble Lord had not stated the 
case quite fairly as regarded Captain Os- 
born and the other officers who had taken 
service under the Chinese Government. 
Captain Osborn did not come from China 
to organize volunteers and a flotilla, nor 
was he, in fact, the agent and representa- 
tive of the Chinese Government. Mr. Lay 
was the agent of the Chinese Government, 
with full powers: acknowledged by Prince 
Kung and Sir Frederick Bruce, and he 
was the only person authorized to act for 
the Chinese Government here. Captain 
Sherard Osborn had, with the permission 
of his own Government, sani Yoho the 
service of that of China, The flotilla was 
intended to put down piracy, and for that 
object almost alone, The Chinese Go- 
vernment had pledged themselves to put 
down piracy ; and if they did not do it, we 
should have to do it. The principal rea- 
son why we had to keep so large a force 
in the Chinese waters was to put down 
piracy, which was known to be the greatest 
evil our traders had to encounter ; and if the 
Chinese Government were in a position by 
their own forces to effect this, we should 
be relieved of a responsible duty and of a 
great expense, and a great security would 
be given to British trade ; so that Captain 
Osborn would remove a source of difficulty 
and of constant dissension between the 
British Government and the Chinese au- 
thorities. 

The same policy prevailed in regard to 
the custom-houses, The noble Lord 
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spoke as if the customs were entirely un- 
der the authority of Englishmen, but the 
list which he could read contained the names 
of Germans, French, Americans—in fact, of 
all countries. Mr. Lay, a gentleman of 
great experience and ability, had been se- 
lected by the Chinese Government to be 
placed at the head of their customs ; and if 
hon. Members would read the papers on 
the table, they would see how much the 
customs revenue had increased under his 
able management. Sir Frederick Bruce, 
writing to Earl Russell, said— 


** Before the Treaty of 1842, when Canton was 
the only port open to foreign trade, the revenue 
from customs was assessed at 900,000 taels 
(£300,000.) On the opening of the four new 
ports stipulated by the treaty, the revenue from 
the customs diminished, and in 1857-8 it did not 
reach 400,000 taels (£133,000). On the intro- 
duction of the foreign element into its manage- 
ment the revenue rose, and in 1861 the receipts 
were 1,400,000 taels (£470,000,) Deducting 40 
per cent (560,000 taels—£187,000) payable for 
the indemmities, there remain 840,000 taels 
(£280,000), being not far short of the sum de- 
rived from the whole foreign trade of China, when 
concentrated at one port. The results of foreign 
management have been the same at every port 
where it has been introduced ; and looking to the 
recovery of the indemnities, and to the great im- 
portance of the Chinese Government not being 
deprived of funds at a moment when it is striving 
to restore tranquillity to the country, 1 think 
your Lordship will agree in the policy of uphold- 
ing the system against the clamour of those who 
are interested in returning to the former corrupt 
and unsatisfactory customs administration. I 
have just heard the result of the first month’s 
collection at Amoy. ‘The estimate of the Chinese 
authorities was 5,000 taels (£1,666), and the re- 
ceipts were 30,000 taels (£10,000).” 


It was perfectly true that the introduction 
of foreigners into the customs had been 
much attacked by the Europeans in 
China, and caused a considerable outery 
there. But what had been the reason 
of that? Up to the present time fo- 
reign merchants had always been at- 
tempting to evade the payment of legal 
duties. They had recourse to all man- 
ner of fraud and deception. Of course, 
there were many exceptions. There were 
in China firms of the highest respectability, 
who would not be guilty of such prac- 
tices ; but there were also a vast number of 
adventurers, who went out to make fortunes 
as rapidly as possible, who had no regard 
for morality, or anything else, and whose 
only object had bees to cheat and defraud 
the Chinese Government. He wished very 
much that hon. Gentlemen would read Mr. 
Lay’s letter on that subject, which was 
to be found in the appendix to the papers 
presented last Session, and which showed 
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the causes of the opposition to the in- 
troduction of foreigners into the manage- 
ment of the customs. Mr. Lay men- 
tioned that several firms of the greatest 
standing had been concerned in these eva- 
sions, and in justice to two of them who 
had been named — Messrs. Lindsay and 
Messrs. Jardine, Matheson, and Co.—he 
wished to read to the House their ex- 
planation on the subject. Mr. Lindsay 
wrote— 


“ Two clerks in the employ of Lindsay and Co., 
in direct violation of their agreements, and with- 
out the knowledge of their partners, committed 
this act of smuggling. On discovery, they were 
justly punished by the confiscation of property 
worth £1,000. The firm bearing my name have 
throughout been consistent supporter's of the new 
system, the object of which was that the legal 
duties should be fairly levied on all. Such an act 
of smuggling, discreditable under any circum- 
stances, would, in my opinion, have been abso- 
lutely disgraceful and dishonourable had it been 
committed by a firm avowedly supporting the 
introduction of a new and better system of collect- 
ing duties. Under these circumstances, I think I 
may in justice request that Lord Russell will allow 
this refutation of an unjust and injurious charge 
to appear in the next batch of Chinese correspond- 
ence laid before Parliament.” 


He 


Mr. Jardine wrote in a similar strain. 
said— 

“There is nothing which we desire more than 
an efficient custom-house system established on 
the coast of China, and we have from the com- 
mencement cordially approved the principle of a 
foreign inspectorate.” 


There, then, was the testimony of two of 
the largest houses in China that the new 
system worked well, and that it was favour- 
able to trade. And he (Mr. Layard) believed 
that no greater boon could be conferred on 
the respectable British trader than the in- 
troduction of a regular, well-defined custom- 
house system. Moreover he must point 
out, that as the indemnities owing to this 
country were to be paid out of the Chinese 
customs, it was of great importance to 
us that the duties should be regularly 
collected. He trusted he had shown to 
the House that there was nothing extra- 
ordinary or against the policy of neutrality 
either in permitting the Chinese Govern- 
ment to have recourse to the services of 
British officers who were at the time on 
half-pay, or in allowing British subjects 
to undertake the organization of the Ghi- 
nese custom-houses. 

Another difficulty which Sir Frederick 
Bruce had to contend with, and to which 
he had directed the attention of the Govern- 
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ment, was that of dealing with our own 
subjects. No doubt many of them were 
highly respectable, but a large portion were 
the very reverse. The Europeans of that 
class were almost the worst portion of 
the population of China. They supplied 
Members of the House with complaints 
against the British and Chinese authori- 
ties, and they did their utmost to thwart 
the policy of Sir Frederick Bruce. How 
was it possible for Sir Frederick Bruce to 
persuade the Chinese authorities that the 
British Government were acting in good 
faith, when they too often saw British sub- 
jects acting in direct violation of treaties, 
and in a manner discreditable to the nation 
to which they belonged? Sometimes they 
took possession of land, for which they re- 
fused to pay. Sometimes they smuggled 
goods, and, when detected, came to the re- 
presentative of the Government to support 
them in such practices. That was one reason 
why hon. Members were so often getting 
up and reading letters and extracts from 
newspapers containing charges against the 
Chinese authorities and the English Go- 
vernment, which were entirely unfounded. 
He believed that the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers was just and humane to- 
wards China. It was calculated to prevent, 
instead of encouraging war, and we were 
never so far from war with China as at that 
moment. If, indeed, the Government were 
to revert to the old state of things, and 
refuse to support their officers in control- 
ling British subjects, it would be better 
to allow the old East India Company to 
deal with China, and to confine the trade 
under severe restrictions to one or two 
rts. 

The noble Lord talked of Sir Frede- 
rick Bruce as being the Prime Minis- 
ter of China ; but it was to be re- 
membered that Sir Frederick Bruce had 
colleagues at Pekin; he was acting cor- 
dially with the American and French 
Ministers, and the assertion that he was 
Prime Minister of China was therefore 
without foundation. 

The authority of Dr. Legge had been 
quoted, Dr. Legge said, ‘* Talk about the 
cruelties of the Taepings, but what cruelties 
have I not seen committed by the Imperial 
braves!” But Her Majesty’s Government 
were putting an end to the system of employ- 
ing these braves by the introduction of dis- 
ciplined troops, who would not be guilty 
of these atrocities. He believed, however, 
that the Imperialist atrocities had been 
much exaggerated. [Colonel Sykes: No.] 
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Yes, he would take the word of Admiral 
Hope in preference to that of the inform- 
ants of his hon. and gallant Friend. Dr. 
Legge talked of the Government putting 
down the rebellion, and sending 50,000 
troops for that purpose ; but Her Majes- 
ty’s Government were not engaged in put- 
ting down the rebellion. They were, on 
the contrary, withdrawing British troops, 
of which there was a smaller number that 
year in China than the last. The more 
the Chinese disciplined their troops, the 
less necessity there would be for the 
British Government to defend the treaty 
ports, which were so important to the 
trade of this country. The noble Lord 
talked of the Government as withdrawing 
the filibusters, and giving the command 
into the hands of English officers. Was 
it not, however, much better that the 
Chinese troops should be commanded by 
men who would not permit acts of cruelty 
to be perpetrated ? Then the noble Lord 
drew an analogy between China and India. 
Bat in reality there was no analogy be- 
tween the two cases. In India a portion 
of territory had been acquired by British 
subjects, and from small settlements they 
had attained to a large empire. But the 
British Government went to China, not to 
establish themselves as rulers ; on the con- 
trary, they desired the independence of 
China, and to support the Chinese Govern- 
ment in maintaining it by putting an end to 
disorder and disorganization. The noble 
Lord was correct in saying that the tea trade 
had not fallen off, because tea was for the 
most part grown in districts still occupied by 
the Imperialists. The noble Lord added 
that the silk trade had increased. A con- 
siderable portion of the silk district was 
occupied by the Taepings, but not the 
whole; and the reason why the supply of silk 
had not diminished was that the Taepings 
did not generally interfere with the agricul- 
tural population, but only sacked the cities. 
The noble Lord had fallen into the error 
of supposing that all the country overrun 
by the Taepings was occupied by them. 
If he had read the statement made by 
Consul Parkes, he would have seen that 
after they had sacked one city they went 
to another, and did not attempt to occupy 
the agricultural districts which they over- 
ran. The only place they had occupied 
for any length of time was Nankin. The 
latest accounts from that city represented 
it as deserted, except by the Taepings 
and the young women they used as slaves, 
for they did not permit marriage. Nothing 
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had been done to rebuild the city, or to 
introduce commerce. 

The Taeping leaders had stated, that if 
they had not interfered with the treaty 
ports, it was only in consequence of the 
policy pursued by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at those ports. That admission of 
the Taeping leaders showed that the policy 
of Her Majesty's Government, in regard to 
the treaty ports, was just and right. If, 
however, the Governmenthad done nothing ; 
if the treaty ports had been allowed to fall 
into the hands of the Taepings ; and if 
the trade had been stopped, the noble 
Lord would have been the first to denounce 
the inaction of the Government. It was 
his belief that the Taeping rebellion was 
gradually breaking up. Already some of 
the more important Taeping leaders had 
gone over to the Chinese authorities, and 
when Nankin fell, the whole Taeping 
rebellion would probably fall with it. 
The despatches of Earl Russell and 
Sir Frederick Bruce, which the noble 
Lord had quoted, were penned under cir- 
cumstances very different from the pre- 
sent, and when the rebellion was at its 
height, and the Imperial Government had 
not organized an army to put it down, 
In addition, he would state to the House, 
from the reports which he had heard, 
that the discipline of the Chinese troops, 
not only under European, but under 
Chinese officers, was greatly improved, that 
fewer cruelties were now committed, that 
cases of plunder were rare, and that 
the troops were supported by paying 
for what they obtained from the popula- 
tion. That was a great step in advance, 
and would go far to show that Captain 
Sherard Osborn, who was as well known 
for his humanity as for his gallantry, would 
introduce great improvements into the 
Chinese army, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government were deserving of praise, and 
not blame, for allowing such men to go to 
China. He might be over sanguine, but 
looking at what had gradually taken place 
in China, he had very great hopes. He 
saw in the distance tranquilllity restored ; 
that vast population again engaged in 
agriculture ; the fields teeming with that 
produce which, once a luxury, had now be- 
come a necessity to this country; the 
canals once more covered with boats ; new 
markets opened to our industry ;—and if 
those hopes should be realized, he be- 
lieved the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would have contributed as much 
to the general interests of humanity 
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as to the particular interests of this 
country. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
they had listened to two very long and 
important speeches made that evening, and 
the House must have derived considerable 
instruction from what had passed. There 
was not 4 Member of the House who had 
listened to the speech of his noble Friend but 
must have admired the research and know- 
ledge which it evinced, and the clear and lu- 
eid way in which a speech of nearly two hours 
length presented the whole subject to the 
House, to their great information and in- 
struction. But they might also obtain 
some information and instruction from the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
because he had shown, that after listening 
to the long and important speech of his 
noble Friend, he could get up and meet a 
difficult case, where defence was impos- 
sible, by a speech of an hour’s duration, 
which conveyed no information to the 
House, and touched on no single point 
which, as an advocate of the Government, 
he was bound to have noticed. The hon. 
Gentleman had accused his noble Friend 
of having made a speech founded on iso- 
lated points taken from the blue-book, but 
those who heard that speech knew well 
that that was not a fair representation of 
it. On the contrary, his noble Friend had 
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manner the speech of his noble Friend ; 
for he said that it was now proposed that 
we should abandon the defence of the 
treaty ports. But nothing which would 
give a colour to such a supposition ever 
fell from his noble Friend. His noble 
Friend not only admitted that policy, but 
absolutely insisted on defending the treaty 
ports. But what his noble Friend pointed 
out was, that having, with a view to the 
defence of these ports, adopted the prin- 
ciple of the thirty-mile radius, in convert 
with the Taeping chiefs, we had engaged 
in operations beyond that — operations 
which we were not called upon to under- 
take, and which seriously compromised 
our neutrality in China. The effect of 
that policy upon Ningpo would be best 
shown by a despatch from Consul Harvey 
to Sir Frederick Bruce, in which he 
said— 


“We must all be agreed upon the point that 
the Taepings are essentially a destroying, as we 
Englishmen are a constructing Power. Let us, 
therefore, for ever live apart ; we are not made, 
nor can we afford, to breathe the same air, or to 
mix in congenial pursuits. For my part, let me 
state that it will be a source of great satisfaction, 
and, I may add, of pride, in after-time, to think 
that I have been placed in a position to use my 
feeble pen, and to have exercised my humble 
powers (always within the limits of my official 
duties) in weakening and undermining, as perse- 


taken up and attacked the whole course of | veringly and indefatigably as I have been able, 


policy of Her Majesty’s Government, an 
shown that it was systematically contrary 
to that which they had professed as the 
only policy upon which we could deal with 
the Chinese Government, and that it was 
likely to bring us into collision with vast 
forces in’ that distant empire. But the 
hon. Gentleman contented himself with 
getting up and making a speech, one half 
of which was devoted to the abuse of those 
who were engaged in commercial trans- 
actions in China. The hon. Gentleman 
spoke for nearly an hour, and only once, 
and that by accident, did the word neu- 
trality drop from his lips. It was two 
years since the noble Lord at the head of 
the Foreign Office, speaking in that House, 
said that the only policy which could be 
followed with advantage by the Govern- 
ment in dealing with China was a policy 
of strict neutrality. That declaration of 
the noble Lord met with the universal 
ofacceptation the House and the sanc- 
niot of the country. But that policy had 
been entirely reversed by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government. The hon. Gentleman 
had misrepresented in a most wonderful 


q| the most gigantic imposture and the most blas- 


| phemous structure that ever disgraced ancient or 





modern ages.” 


Were these the words of the agent of a 
Government which professed a strict neu- 
trality between two parties? It was per- 
fectly obvious, that within the last two 
years the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to use the words of the hon. Gen- 
theman, ‘had altered with events.” The 
policy now pursued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was not for the interest of this 
country. The evidence which his noble 
Friend had produced with respect to Ningpo 
showed some of the most extraordinary 
conduct on the part of an officer of Her 
Majesty’s Government that could be ima- 
gined. The last letter of Captaint Deow 
the Taeping chiefs contained a passage so 
remarkable, that though had been qituoted 
by bis noble Friend, he could not help call- 
ing attention to it again— 


“ We now inform you that we maintain a perfect 
neutrality ; but if you fire the guns or muskets 
from the battery or walls opposite the settlement 
on the advancing Imperialists, thereby endangering 
the lives of our men and people in the foreign set~ 
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tlement, we shall then feel it our duty to return | China were well known ; and he was con- 
the fire and bombard the city.” vinced that the policy of Her Majesty’s 
This neutral officer says, ‘‘I profess neu-| Government was such as, sooner or later, 
trality ; but if you venture to pull a trigger | would lead to a collision of interests with 
in your own defence, we shall bombard the | France and Ruasia. He begged the House, 
city.” What was the consequence? The | therefore, to consider in what a position 
British poured shot and shell into Ningpo | this country might be placed by seeing its 
as evidence of their perfect neutrality. | trade crippled, by having half the popula- 
The hon. Gentleman had made representa-| tion of China against it, and finding itself 
tions which would mislead the House as to | led into dangerous complications with Euro- 
our position with respect to that settlement. | pean nations having interests in that part 
He said, ‘‘ The city is divided into two|of the world. It would be no consvla- 
parts, one occupied by the Chinese popula- | tion to be told by the hon. Under Se- 
tion, the other where the traders have taken /eretary that all that might be true, but 
up their residence with a view to trade.’’| that the Imperialists were increasing 
But that was not what was meant by a set-| their revenue and the efficiency of their 
tlement. What was meant by a settle-| armies. He was convinced that the old 
ment was this—it was land positively ceded, | policy of the Government was the true 
within the limits of which British law and | | Policy — that of neutrality, and he, for 
not Chinese law, was to have effect. He!one, hoped that it would soon be re- 
should like to know at what time British | sumed. 
law had been established at Ningpo. At| Viscount PALMERSTON; Sir, I have 
no time had any concession of that kind listened with great attention to the very 
been made by the Imperial Government of | long and, I must say, able speech of the 
China, and yet Captain Dew said, that if | neble Lord who began this discussion. 
the Taepings allowed a single musket to be | He showed that with the greatest industry 
fired on a certain portion of the town, the | he had gone through the details of all the 
English would fire on the Taepings. It | events which have happened in China for 
was perfectly clear that the English had | several years past ; but I own that I was 
no right or title to hold that language ; at a loss to understand the conclusion that 
and the use of it reflected very little credit he wished te draw—that of censure on 
on the discretion of Captain Dew, what-| Her Majesty's Government for the course 
ever might be his character for gallantry. | of policy that they have followed. In the 
The hon. Gentleman had made use of very ) first place, it was rather surprising to hear 
extraordinary arguments. When they from a Gentleman on that side of the 
complained of their prompting the Chinese House such an enthusiastic defence of 
Government to employ foreign forces, he rebels —to be told that rebellion is so 
said that in Russia and Turkey foreign | sacred an institution that it is quite cul- 
forces had been employed, and no objection | pable in the Government to give any help 
had been made. But from the peculiar | to a friendly Power to suppress it. These 
circumstances of China the employment of are new doctrines. Does that principle 
British officers on one side would be sure | apply to Italy? Are hon. Gentlemen pre- 
to bring us into collision with the other. | pared to say that they would apply the 
That was the ground of complaint. One | same protection to those who have cast off 
= which his noble Friend dwelt on the | their allegiance to former Governments in 
on. Gentleman had studiously avoided a| Italy which they are prepared to show to 
reference to, and that was that the course | these Taepings in China? ne principle, 
of policy being pursued was sure, sooner I presume is applicable to one country, and 
or later, to bring this country into collision | another to another. But the main ques- 
with other European Powers who were tion is, has the policy which Her Majesty’s 
struggling to establish great and perma-| Government has pursued in China been 
nent interests in China. His noble Friend attended with good results? Is it found- 
— out that the policy pursued by ed in good faith, and is it likely to produce 


ussia for many years had led to the ex- advantage to the country? In years now 


tension of her territory in the Chinese seas, | gone by, though not long gone by, we 
and that the Russians had obtained as the | were perpetually in hostility with the Go- 
result of that policy a seaboard of 900 | vernment of China, hostility of squabbles, 
miles, approaching within three days’ sail | of complaints. or with arms. What is the 
of Shanghai with most valuable ports on' case now? We were then attacked and 
it. The efforts making by France in | condemned, and were told, ‘‘ You are en- 
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gaged in hostilities with one-third of the 
human race, you are needlessly risking all 
the commercial interests of the country by 
these quarrels and conflicts with the Go- 
vernment of China.’”” We were told to 
abstain, and let things take their course. 
Well, the state of things is now altered ; 
these very hostilities which were found 
fault with have resulted in this, that we 
are now on the most friendly terms with 
the Government of China ; that we have 
access to the supreme Government of 
China, from which we were hitherto de- 
barred by local and provincial authority ; 
and the noble Lord himself has quoted 
Returns showing the enormous increase of 
our trade with China during the last three 
or four years. Compare the state of our 
commerce with China some years ago, 
when we were contented with the limited 
intercourse of the East India Company 
with one portion of the Chinese Empire ; 
compare that, I say, with the great de- 
velopment now given to industry and 
commerce over the whole surface of the 
Chinese Empire. Look at the extension 
which that commerce, I trust, is destined 
to receive when, by our friendly assistance, 
we shall have been enabled to place the 
internal arrangements of China on a better 


and more regular footing. A great por- 
tion of the noble Lord’s speech seemed to 
me to be high praise of Her Majesty’s 


Government. If I had been listening to 
any one moving a vote of approbation, I 
should have expected him to narrate the 
very things that the noble Lord, in the 
simplicity of his mind, brought forward as 
the gravamen of the complaint against 
the Government. What does he say? He 
says you are teaching the Chinese Govern- 
ment the arts of Government practised in 
Europe. You are enabling them to collect 
their revenue on a systematic principle, 
and to increase that revenue by the equal 
way in which the customs duties are 
levied ; you are giving them the means of 
preserving order in their territory ; you 
are allowing your soldiers and sailors to 
enter into their service to suppress those 
disturbances that have laid waste and 
desolate from time to time the finest 
portions of that Empire. We admit 
the charge ; and we consider it a great 
merit in the Government in having done 
these things and in continuing to do them; 
and I was surprised and gratified to find 
that the noble Lord, having bestowed all 
his industry in the collection of facts to 
fabricate a grave charge, having come to 
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curse, was obliged to stay to bless, and 
having come to lay a charge against the 
Government, was compelled to state things 
that I think do infinite credit to them. I 
hold, that as the Government of China has 
altered its policy with regard to foreign 
nations, and with regard to the English 
nation—as the policy of China is now con- 
ducted by Prince Kung and associates 
equally liberal with himself —as they are 
prepared to enter into intimate relations 
with foreigners, instead of, as formerly, 
keeping them at arm’s length and endea- 
vouring to prevent all intercourse with 
them——as the policy of China is now to en- 
courage commerce, and to endeavour to 
extend it with the nations of Europe, I say 
it would be suicidal policy on our part not 
to endeavour to assist the enlightened Go- 
vernment of China in pursuing that course 
of policy that they are now prepared to 
adopt. The noble Lord and the hon. Gen- 
tleman say, we admit that you are entitled 
and indeed bound in duty to defend your 
treaty ports and to have a radius of thirty 
miles round them; but one of the great 
charges made was that we took steps to 
rescue one of these treaty ports from the 
hands of the Taepings, who had violently 
seized and occupied it—I mean Ningpo. If 
the noble Lord admits that it is our duty 
to maintain the freedom of those treaty 
ports, why does he complain that we have 
employed our officers to rescue the im- 
portant port of Ningpo from the Taepings ¢ 
The admission of the noble Lord is an an- 
swer to the accusation that he made against 
us. There is nothing inconsistent with the 
practice of nations in one friendly Govern- 
ment lending to another officers to drill and 
instruct their troops, to manage the police 
of their coasts, and therefore we have done 
nothing when we authorized the Queen’s 
officers to enter the service of China that 
has not been done in innumerable instances 
and in a perfectly justifiable manner. The 
noble Lord said—and it amused me—that 
one of the duties of Captain Sherard Os- 
born would be to destroy pirates ; he says 
that it is not necessary to send a ship of 
war to do it, for anybody might do it if he 
meets a pirate on the high seas. Yes, but 
you must first ‘bell the cat.” It is all 
very well to say that you are at liberty to 
destroy any pirate that crosses your path, 
but the chance is that the pirates destroy 
you, and that is what is happening on the 
coast of China. We know that the coast 
of China is infested by fleets of pirates, 


| some Chinese, some Europeans, who prey 
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on all the ships of commerce they meet 
with. There is no use in saying these ships 
of commerce may destroy pirates. One of 
the great objects which Captain Sherard 
Osborn has in view is to sweep these pirates 
from the water by the squadron under his 
orders, and to restore security to the com- 
merce of Europe on the coast of China; 
and I hold that to be a very meritorious 
occupation. The noble Lord went into a 
description of the great encroachments that 
Russia is making upon the coast of China, 
and he told us that France has also views 
of ambition in parts of Asia in connection 
with China, and he says, ‘‘ I warn you that 
the course you are pursuing will lead you 
into conflicts with these two great Powers.” 
But what was the course that he proposed 
we should follow in order to avoid this pos- 
sibility of conflict? One course was that 
which we are pursuing—that is, strength- 
ening the Chinese empire, adding to the 
revenue of China, and enabling her to pro- 
vide herself with a better navy and army. 
That is one method of inspiring other 
countries with caution as to any future en- 
croachments they may think it desirable 
to make in China. But what is really the 
natural inference to be drawn from the 
warning the noble Lord has given us—that 
we should retire from China and abandon 
it to Russia and France. Withdraw your 
Minister, withdraw your settlements, and 
withdraw your merchants, because, remem- 
ber, France and Russia are encroaching in 
China, and if you are there at the time, you 
will be in conflict with them ; and there- 
fore get out of the way, and allow Russia 
and France to proceed, because they will 
be stronger than you, and the only course 
to avoid the conflict will be to abandon 
China, to give up your trade and political 
interest, and everything that you think of 
real value, to the mercy of those great 
Powers, and leave China to the future policy 
of Russia and France. Well, I do not 
admit at all the wisdom of that policy. I 
admit it is quite true that Russia may have 
of late made serious encroachments in the 
northern provinces of China. It is quite 
true that France—a Power which has a 
great tendency to extend itself, has certainly 
carried her operations into Asia. But, 
nevertheless, France, and Russia, and Eng- 
land are perfectly agreed, for the present 
at least, in their policy in regard to China. 
They all coneur in supporting the Imperial 
Government, and therefore our policy as at 
present directed has no tendency to bring 
us into collision with the other Powers. 
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Our Minister at Pekin is on the best pos- 
sible terms with the representatives of 
France and Russia, and so far from there 
being any fear of collision or of any an- 
tagonistie policy between the three Powers, 
I am happy to say that they all concur in 
feeling that it is their mutual interest to 
restore, if possible, tranquillity to the in- 
terior of China, and to extend the commer- 
cial relations of all the countries of Europe 
with China, I am, therefore, Sir, at a loss 
to know in what respect we are blamable. 
In seanning the future the noble Lord an- 
ticipates that European wars will arise out 
of our commercial relations with China. 
Now, Sir, on the contrary, I think that the 
policy we are pursuing will open a still 
larger and more extensive sphere of indus- 
try in that quarter of the world. Depend 
upon it, a country peopled by one can’t 
tell how many hundred millions of men 
must afford great resources and means of 
development for trading enterprise. The 
Chinese are a commercial population, and 
there is no hostility to the Europeans 
amongst them asa people. The hostility 
is confined to a certain number of man- 
darins, whose interest it is to keep every- 
thing that does not actually belony to them 
out of the field of commerce. That hos- 
tility, however, has been swept away. The 
Chinese Government has been rendered 
friendly towards us, instead of being hos- 
tile; and I have no doubt, that if these 
internal disorders could be suppressed, and 
if tranquillity could be restored in the in- 
terior of China, we should find in our com- 
mercial intercourse with the Chinese an 
important source of wealth and national 
prosperity, which could be hardly antici- 
pated even by those who talk so much of 
the advantages of the suppression of the 
East India Company, and the enlargement 
of our commercial relations with China, [ 
trust that by this time next year we shall 
find the result of that faithful and straight- 
forward and friendly policy which we have 
adopted towards the Emperor of China ; 
and I am convinced if this House will only 
agree to await the result of that experience, 
we shall find, that so far from our de- 
serving the censure of the noble Lord 
and the hon. Gentlemen opposite, on the 
contrary, the course which Her Majesty’s 
Government have pursued is eminently 
advantageous to the country, and deserv- 
ing of the thanks of Parliament. 

Mra. LIDDELL said, he was glad to 
find that an exposition of the policy of the 
Government had been elicited. But the 
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noble Viscount, in supporting his own po- 
liey, had ingeniously evaded the real ques- 
tion at issue—namely, the effect of the 
English policy in China at that moment. 
The effect. of the policy of the Government 
had been to destroy authority in China ; 
but at that time they were attempting, by 
very doubtful and illegal means, to prop 
up a Power which they had themselves 
destroyed—he meant the Imperial Power. 
Their own envoy at Pekin stated that 
within the last few months the capital was 
in danger, and that the mandarins were 
making no effort to defend it, because they 
relied upon the English troops that were 
there. Their interference in China was 
wholly unnecessary, and no Member of the 
Government had attempted to show that 
there was any attempt to injure British 
person or property. That interference was 
not only unnecessary but most mischiev- 
ous, inasmuch as it tended to prolong that 
unhappy struggle, and to teach the Chi- 
nese Government to trust to British arms 
rather than to themselves. The noble 
Viscount said, that their envoy was acting 
in concert with the representatives of other 
foreign Powers at Pekin. He did not 
know how to reconcile that statement 
with the previous observations of the hon. 
Gentleman. The hon. Gentleman said, 
“‘Never mind what the policy of France 
and Russia is—there is no analogy be- 
tween that policy and ours.’’ He believ- 
ed, if the policy of the Government were 
continued, that the time would come when 
China would become a great theatre of po- 
litieal intrigue. The bon. Under Secre- 
tary said that the rebellion was waning ; 
but Mr. Oliphant, who accompanied Lord 
Elgin to Pekin in 1858, and had conse- 
quently better opportunities for observa- 
tion, used precisely the same phrase, The 
value of those prophecies might be judged 
from the fact that the war was raging with 
greater vigour than ever, and the richest 
producing districts in China had fallen into 
the hands of the rebels, whio still continued 
to hold them. The truth was, that the re- 
bels were gaining, instead of losing, from 
the want of faith of the Government, who 
violated their pledge of neutrality. The 
last accounts from China undoubtedly con- 
veyed that impression. The action of the 


French contingent in Ningpo tended seri- 
ously to injure our trade; and in proof of 
that they learned by the last mail that a 
British contingent had been formed to keep 
in check the action of the French contin- 
gent, on account of their lawless acts of 
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rapine and violence, The first duty of 
Captain Sherard Osborn would be to con- 
trol the lawless operations of our French 
allies, He could not conceive a more diffi- 
cult position for an English officer, even 
though he was in the employ of a foreign 
power. These were some of the complica- 
tions which the policy of our Government 
was leading to. He thought, however, that 
he had detected in the language of the 
Government that evening some glimmer- 
ings, at least, of an intention to retire 
from the untenable position which they 
had assumed. The observation that his 
noble Friend, if he had any cause of com- 
plaint, ought to have proposed a yote of 
censure was a very old argument. The 
country had, it was true, once declared in 
favour of the noble Lord upon a Chiuese 
question, but the people were in bis favour 
not because they approved of his policy 
in China, but because he was defeuding 
public servants in that country. Had they 
understood to what difficulty, embarrass- 
ment, and danger the policy of the Govern- 
ment was likely to lead they would have 
acted in a different manner. 

Cotone, SYKES begged to thank the 
noble Lord opposite for baviug brought the 
question forward, and for having in his 
luminous details testified to the accuracy of 
almost every statement which he (Colonel 
Sykes) had made in the House during the 
last two years in regard to events in China. 
The noble Viscount was mistaken in sup- 
posing that the Tartar Government of China 
existed in its avcient Imperial power and 
in that character wae eutitled to considera- 
tion and forbearance. The fact, however, 
was, that there was no such Government. 
It was a myth, and had no executive power 
whatever. There were constantly-recurring 
proofs that the decrees of Prince Kung 
were not obeyed a hundred li from Pekin, 
and in the provinces persons and property 
were at the mercy of cruel and rapacious 
mandarins or the rebels, and at the treaty 
ports and for a radius of thirty miles 
around them, the people had to look to the 
protection of the bayonets of British sol- 
diers. In the districts of China which were 
nominally under Imperial Government, nu- 
merous outbreaks against the authorities 
were taking place. They were told that on 
the 4th of January 1863 fifty robbers 
landed and plundered the custom-house at 
Swatou, and on the 18th December 1862 
pirates landed and burnt the docks and 
village of Whampoa, near Canton, and the 
Imperial Goverument cuuld affurd no pro- 
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tection nor redress. In the neighbourhood 
of Canton the Imperial Government at- 
tempted to tax pork, and the butchers rose 
and drove the officers out of the place. 
At Fatshan taxes on bricks caused a rising 
of the makers, and they also put the tax- 
gatherers to flight, and many other in- 
stances might be named. he drilled 
Chinese under European officers have been 
in a state of mutiny half a dozen times ; 
in short, anarchy reigns in China, Where, 
then, was the Imperial authority? As to 
the cruelties of executions in China, he 
held in his hand a statement from an eye- 
witness at Canton, the editor of the Friend 
of China, who saw ten men executed, one 
of them being tied to a cross and skinned 
while alive, the process beginning at the 
brow and proceeding downwards, And that 
atrocity was sanctioned by the so-called 
civilized Government which England was 
supporting at the expense of her blood and 
her treasure. It had been alleged by the 
hon. Under Secretary of State that it was 
impossible for the British Government to 
communicate with the Taepings, because 
the Taepings had no regular Government 
to communicate with. But the Taepings had 
occupied nearly one-third of China for thir- 
teen years. Could it then by possibility be 
true that they had no Government to admi- 
nister this enormous extent of territory, Mr. 
Griffiths John, who had visited those called 
the rebels at their capital of Nankin, which 
they had held for twelve years, and written 
an account of what he had observed of 
their institutions, said there were six ad- 
ministrative boards at Nankin similar to 
those at Pekin. He added, that as the 
distriets were under martial law at pre- 
sent, the civil law was under subordination 
to the military ; but that, of course, when 
the Taeping authority was firmly establish- 
ed, this state of things would be reversed. 
But meanwhile there was a Government 
of the Taepings with which we could have 
established diplomatic relations. Why, Sir 
Harry Parkes and most of the Consuls and 
our naval and military authorities had been 
in repeated communication with the Tae- 
pings, and Sir George Bonham had assured 
them that the English Government would 
recognise any chief they might like to set 
up. The Taepings had custom-houses 
throughout the territories which they oc- 
eupied, and a gentleman was with him the 
other day who told him he had paid these 
customs duties, and that the Taepings had 
a regular tariff, a copy of which he (Colo- 
nel Sykes) had sent to Earl Russell. The 
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statement, therefore, was unfounded in fact, 
that the Taepings had not a Government 
with which diplomatic relations could be 
established. So far from it, that in all 
cases where our subordinate officers exact- 
ed pledges from the Taepings, they had 
been scrupulously fulfilled, without an ex- 
ception. The Taepings themselves had 
made repeated overtures to us to establish 
amicable relations with them; in some 
instances their letters were returned to 
them unopened, and in all cases we had 
rejected their friendship. One of the 
alleged reasons fur our conduct was that 
British persons and property were endan- 
gered by the lawlessness of the Taepings, 
but he (Colonel Sykes) invited the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government to lay 
upon the table of the House a single case 
of injury done to British persons or pro- 
perty with the knowledge of the Taeping 
Chiefs. They had certainly been made 
responsible for the plunder of a vessel off 
Plover Point by the Cantonese Pirates, who 
held the towns of Chang-soo and Fuoshan, 
on the Yang-tze-Kiang, and they had to 
make good the plundered property. To 
save themselves from a future similar in- 
fliction, they immediately laid seize to these 
two towns and took one of them, but the 
other threw itself under the protection of 





the Imperialists, and it was saved from 
| capture by the drilled Chinese force under 
} British and other European officers. An- 
| other apology for treating the Taepings as 
| brigands and land pirates was, that they 
| caused desolation wherever they moved. 
No doubt, in fighting for the land they took, 
there was necessarily desolation ; but when 
once in possession, the ordinary industries 
of life were encouraged and protected. He 
(Colonel Sykes) held in his hand the diary 
of two European agents of the house of 
Hart & Co., of Ningpo, copy of which he 
had sent to Earl Russell, They were em- 
ployed to buy silk in the Taeping provinces, 
and they made two successful ventures, 
travelling in the districts for seventy-seven 
days with entire safety, and meeting with 
great kindness from the Taeping autho- 
rities ; and they deseribe the whole coun- 
try from Ningpo, until they approached 
the battle-fields around Shanghai, as in a 
state of luxuriant cultivation. He would 
ask, therefore, are these eye-witnesses to 
be believed, or is the House to pin its faith 
| upon contrary statements in blue-books ? 
| The fact is, the British public has not been 
| made acquainted with the whole truth re- 


| Speeting events in China; and he again 
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thanked the noble Lord (Lord Naas) for 
his vigorous and successful exposure of the 
facts illustrative of our policy in China for 
the last two years. 

Mr. GREGSON remarked, that the gal- | 
lant Colonel advocated the cause of the 
Taepings on all occasions. The fact was, 
there were faults on both sides in China. 
No doubt the Imperial Government was im- | 
perfect, but it was improving ; and he had 
no doubt that Captain Osborn would soon | 
restore its authority, and put an end tothe 
atrocities hitherto committed. Our mer- 
chants were perfectly satisfied with the 
policy pursued by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and we were never in a better posi- 
tion than at present with respect to China. 
Compared with former years, our commerce 
with China had of late years wonderfully 
increased. China, well governed, would be 
a source of wealth and prosperity to any 
country connected with it by the ties of 
commerce. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that the policy 
now being pursued by this country in China 
would rise up again and again against 
them. What his noble Friend who brought 
forward the subject objected to was, that 
they were assuming ali the powers of Go- 
vernment in China. Step by step they 
were undertaking to do that for China 
which the empire of China ought to do for 
itself. If their trade were interfered with, 
it would, of course, be their duty to pro- 
tect it ; but that was quite a different thing 
from taking upon themselves the collection 
of the revenues of a country like China, 
and sending the most distinguished officers 
of their army to fight her battles, as well 
as guuboats. The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government had relied on the fact 
that trade with China had vastly increased, 
but his noble Friend (Lord Naas) had 
pointed out that the great bulk of their 
trade with China lay in the provinces occu- 
pied by the Taepings, and that point bad 
in no way been answered. The Taepings | 
were in possession of a great part of the | 
empire, they were willing to trade with us, | 
and to respect our rights, and it appeared | 
to be an incomprehensible policy to send | 
gunboats and soldiers to a foreign Power 
to serve against them. Such must be a. 
mischievous and bad policy. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary for Foreign | 
Affairs had argued that the policy tended , 
to encourage a liberal party in China ; but 
what, he should like to know, did he mean 
by a liberal party. Did he mean a Whig 
party? Did be mean a party of ancient 
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and respectable Whigs? He said that a 
new idea was being developed at Pekin, 
and the Government was being conducted 
If that were 
so, what need was there for the gunboats f 
He (Mr. Whiteside) had no hesitation in 


‘saying that the present policy would end 


in an unfortunate result ; and he had heard 
nothing in the course of the discussion to 
convince him that it was right to send out 
British officers, to double and treble their 
pay under a foreign Power, and he should 
not be surprised to hear the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer make as eloquent a speech 
in reprobation of the policy of the Govern- 
ment as he had done on a previous occa- 
sion when China was concerned. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 
Suppty considered in Committee. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Wednesday. 


FORTIFICATIONS AND WORKS, 
RESOLUTION. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Viscoust PALMERSTON: I rise sub- 
stantially to move for leave to bring in a 
Bill, in continuation of the Bill of last year 
aud the year before, for the purpose of au- 
thorizing a further issue of terminable an- 
nuities, with the view of carrying on those 
works which have been sanctioned by Par- 
ligament for the defence of our dockyards 
and other stations. The sum which was 
authorized to be issued last year has not 
been entirely expended. A sum of about 
£600,000 is still available, but it will not 
be sufficient to pay for the amount of work 
which we may reckon on being done be- 
tween this time and the month of July in 
next year. We therefore propose to ask 
for a further issue of £650,000, which 
amount, together with the balance now on 
hand, will enable us to prosecute these 
works till the end of July 1864, by which 
time we shal] have an opportunity of com- 
ing to Parliament for further authority to 
continue them. I am happy to say that 


\the works in progress have been exceed- 


ingly well conducted as far as they go, and 
will, 1 think, be found very useful for the 


defence of the country. Generally speak- 


ing, the works which will be found men- 
tioned in the schedule of the Bill are all 
that have beeu already sauctioued. But 
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last year the construction of the forts at 
Spithead was suspended in consequence of 
some doubts which then prevailed as to the 
relative merits of forts and ships. We think, 
however, that the experience we have de- 
rived from the war whieh is going on in Ame- 
rica tends to prove that forts are formida- 
ble antagonists to ships ; while the pro- 
s of the improvements made in cannon 
m this country also shows that at 600 or 
800 yards solid shot and even a shell will 
wee vessels constructed like the Warrior. 
he same thing could, } have no doubt, be 
done at 1,000 yards, and the only reason 
why it has not been done hitherto is that 
at Shoeburyness there is not a range of 
that extent. Arrangements have, however, 
been recently made to have a range of 
1,000 yards, and I feel assured that the 
progress of improvements will prove that 
we can penetrate at that distance ships 
constructed on the principle of the Warrior. 
The proper time to enter into details will 
come when the Bill and Schedule have 
been placed in the hands of hon. Members. 
The Motion which I am about to make 
being substantially one for leave to bring 
in a Bill, I should propose that that Bill be 
read a second time on Thursday next, and 
we can then take the Committee on the 
first convenient day. The noble Lord con- 
eluded by moving the following Resolu- 
tion :-— 

“ That, towards providing a further sum for de- 
fraying the F.xpenses of the Construction of Works 
for the defence of the Royal Dockyards and Ar- 
senals, and of the Ports of Dover and Portland, 
and for the creation of a Central Arsenal, a sum 
not exceeding £650,000 be charged upon the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom, and that 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be 
authorized and empowered to raise the said sum 
by Annuities, for a term not exceeding thirty 
years ; and that such Annuities shall be charged 
—. and be payable out of, the said Consolidated 

und. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he wished to know whether it was proposed 
this year to make provision for the con- 
struction of a central arsenal which had 
formed part of the original place ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : We ask for 
no sum this year for a central arsenal. We 
are going to pursue the same course as last 
year. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, he did 
not think that the actions which had 
taken place in America had at all altered 
the question of the Spithead forts as it 
stood last year. In. an engagement be- 
tween forts and ships, if the ships were 
anchored at a moderate distance, and sup- 
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posing the forts to be well constructed and 
heavily armed, and the: ships to be well 
built and heavily armed also, he maintained 
that the result would always be in favour 
of the forts. But the proposed forts at 
Spithead would never prevent a deter- 
mined officer of the navy from passing 
them even by daylight; while nobody 
would contend that ships of war would 
not pass those forts at night, and take up 
an anchorage in the Solent, from which 
they could bombard the dockyard. We 
had the same power to prevent vessels re- 
maining in the Solent from the shore that 
we could have from the forts. The forts 
would add nothing to the strength of the 
position. They would cost a large sum 
of money, and only create disappointment. 
He protested, therefore, against the Vote, 
and trusted the Government would not 
press it upon the House. No gun had 
yet been found whieh could pieree the 
Warrior's side at 3,000 yards, as they had 
been told would be the case. He would 
not oppose those works which were already 
advanced; but the Committee ought to be 
distinetly informed whieh of the works 
were in a state of progress and which were 


not. 

Sm MORTON PETO said, he did not 
intend to oppose the introduction of the 
Bill; but he hoped they would be furnished 
with ample details of the different works 
with whieh the Government proposed to 
proceed, in the form of a schedule. He 
could not agree with the noble Lord that 
the events of the American war had 
changed the position of the question in re- 
gard to the Spithead forts, as it had been 
shown on several occasions in America 
that forts were powerless to stop the 
passage of vessels of war. In the Mis- 
sissippi ships had been able to pass forts, 
and at Spithead they would do the same. 
He trusted the House would assemble 
on Thursday in sufficient numbers to: in- 
sure a fair and full discussion of that im- 
portant subject. 

Mr. AYTOUN said, he would ask the 
noble Lord what was the meaning of put- 
ting a central arsenal among the objects 
for which the Resolution was to provide, if 
in the Committee no Vote was to be taken 
for the prosecution of that very object ? 

‘Viscount PALMERSTON: All I 
meant to say was, that we do not intend 
to propose any Vote for it this year. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, he 
knew something of Charleston Harbour, 
having been there sixty-two years ago. 
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He was also acquainted with Spithead ; 
and, speaking simply as a representative 
of the commercial interest, he must say, 
he believed that forts were a material means 
ef stopping ships from ascending rivers, 
and that it was very desirable that our 
harbours should be well proteeted by forts. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he did 
not intend to oppose the introduction of the 
Bill, not, however, because he had been 
convineed by the statement of tlie noble 
Lord, but because he despaired, with the 
elements then composing the House, of 
being able to resist with success. He 
was the more confirmed in that opinion by 
the observations uf the hon. Member for 
Greenwich, who sought to oil. the machi- 
nery for the proposals of the Government. 
The worthy Alderman, who had gained 
his knowledge of Charleston sixty-two 
years ago, forgot that across that harbour 
it was possible to lay a boom. With all 
his knowledge of Portsmouth, would the 
worthy Alderman tell him that it was pos- 
sible to lay a boom across Spithead? There 
was no similarity between Charleston and 
Portsmouth. He rejoiced to see the noble 
Lord once more amongst them—{ Cheers} 
—and he should be ready on Thursday to 
move the same Amendment as was moved 
last year. There was nothing new to war- 
rant the building of these forts on the Spit; 
and if the House was at all prepared to 
maintain its consistency, it could not re- 
scind the decision which it came to last 
year. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
although not offering opposition to the 
measure at this stage, hon. Gentlemen 
had sought to discredit it in advance. 
The hon. Member for Liskeard had made 
a very broad statement, but one, he ima- 
gined, without the slightest foundation— 
namely, that there was no similarity be- 
tween the harbour of Charleston and Spit- 
head. There was a remarkable similarity 
between Spithead, as it would be made 
by the proposals of the Government, and 
Charleston Harbour, as it existed when it 
repelled the immense force of the Northern 
fleet. The report of the Defence Commis- 
sion recommended, and he presumed the 
proposals of the Government would follow 
their suggestion, that the distance be- 
tween the three chief forts at Spithead 
should be about 2,000 yards, so that the 
fire would cross at a distance of about 
1,000 yards from each fort. Now, Fort 
Moultrie and Fort Sumter were just 1,900 
yards asunder, and the vessels of the Fe- 
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deral fleet did not approach so near the 
forts as to be in a line between them. 
There had been an extraordinary ad- 
vance in gunnery since last year. The 
Warrior target had been set on fire in its 
backing by a Whitworth shell at 800 yards, 
and artillery officers were of opinion that 
the same result might be produced at 1,000 
yards, whereas last year nothing of the 
kind had been done at a greater range 
than 200 yards. It was utterly at variance 
with the experience of the naval action at 
Charleston to suppose that no determined 
officer would be deterred from taking his 
ship past the Spithead forts when armed 
with such artillery. The Federal vessels 
were not, perhaps, as powerful as the ves- 
sels of a European power, but they were 
the best which the Northern arsenals could 
produce, and in point of guns they were 
vastly superior to the guns of the forts to 
which they were opposed, those guns being 
also very inferior to the guns which would 
be placed in our forts. There never was 
an attack upon which a greater stake de- 
pended than the attack on Charleston; 
and the officers conducting it had every 
motive to do all they could to obtain suc- 
cess. 

Mr. LYGON said, he wished to ask 
whether the Government had any informa- 
tion to give the Committee with regard to 
the material of which the American iron- 
clad vessels were formed, as it was re- 
ported that the plates were only nominally 
of the same thickness as the plates used 
in our navy, and inetead of being composed 
of solid iron were made up of several sheets 
bolted together ? 

THE Marquess ory HARTINGTON said, 
it was true that the ships which attacked 
Charleston were not coated with the same 
quality of iron as the vessels which would 
be brought against the forts at Spithead. 
It was perfectly true they were coated with 
iron five inches or six inches thick, but 
formed of plates bolted together, and not 
solid plates. The difference was immense 
between the ships of America and the ships 
which would be brought against the forts 
of Spithead. At the same time, the ar- 
tillery brought to bear against the ships at 
Charleston was very different from that 
which we could now place in the Spithead 
forts, and still more inferior to what we 
might hope to place there in two or three 
years. He could state from his own per- 
sonal knowledge that no boom could be 
placed acruss Charleston Harbour. Piles 
were driven in the shoal water, and across 


























































the deep water was carried an obstruction 
of cordage and net, the object of which 
was not to present an insuperable bar, but 
to foul the screws of the vessels and im- 
pede their progress. The same floating 
obstruction could be placed at Portsmouth. 
The Federal vessels were not stopped by 
the obstruction, for they never ventured to 
approach the forts. He did not wish the 
statement to go forth uncontradicted, that 
there was a boom at Charleston, as he 
knew no boom was in existence shortly 
before, and none could have been in exist- 
ence at the time of the attack. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, there was this 
difference between Charleston and Ports- 
mouth — Portsmouth dockyard could be 
bombarded by guns outside the forts alto- 
gether, whereas at Charleston the place 
must first be captured. He had the same 
objection as last year against forts. They 
were not movable, and could be of no use 
against movable ships, unless the ships 
ran their heads against them. The object 
of an enemy would be to bombard Ports- 
mouth dockyard, and that could be done 
easily by vessels at a distance sufficient to 
prevent their suffering from the fire of the 
forts. The ships at Charleston were not 
the best which the Northern arsenals could 
send out, but only the best which the 
Northern contractors chose to build, and 
would bear no comparison with the ships 
of any European Power. He had no doubt 
that with guns of long range a ship, re- 
maining at a comparatively safe distance, 
could throw shells into the dockyard, and 
he should therefore oppose the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he had voted all 
through for the forts, and he intended to 
vote for them again. They were not plea- 
sant things for an enemy's ship to pass, 
aud with the addition of floating batteries 
would make a good defence for Portsmouth 
harbour. 

Sin MORTON PETO said, that not- 
withstanding what had been said, he should 
maintain that there was no parallel between 
the harbour of Charleston and Spithead. 
It would, for instance, be impossible to 
drive any piles near Spithead. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON observed, 
that, as a matter of fact, the forts proposed 
to be built outside Portsmouth were 2,000 
yards further out than were the forts out- 
side Charleston. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he should 
vote in favour of the proposition of the Na- 
tional Defence Commissioners. Nothing 
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could be stronger than the opinion of the 
naval and military officers appointed to 
consider the subject in favour of the erec- 
tion of the forts ; and he thought that the 
House did very wrong last year in neglect- 
ing the sea defences of Portsmouth, and 
securing it from attack on the land side, 
the effect of which would be to arm Ports- 
mouth against ourselves in case of its being 
entered by an enemy. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
had always been of opinion that Spithead 
should be defended by forts, and thought 
it might be made impregnable by the forts 
being connected by a line of chains with 
iron-plated vessels. A slack and taut chain 
would effectually stop any hostile vessel, 
because the first would check and the se- 
cond would stop any vessel that attempted 
to force its way. 


Resolved, 


That, towards providing a further sum for de- 
fraying the Expenses of the Construction of 
Works for the Defence of the Royal Dockyards 
and Arsenals, and of the Ports of Dover and 
Portland, and for the creation of a Central Ar- 
senal, a sum, not exceeding £650,000, be charged 
upon the Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom, and that the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury be authorized and empowered to raise 
the said sum by Annuities, for a term not exceed- 
ing thirty years ; and that such Annuities shall be 
charged upon, and be payable out of, the said 
Consolidated Fund. 


House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow, 
at Twelve of the clock. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL (PROVISION 
FOR WIDOWS) BILL, 
[prt 200.] sECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. ADAM expressed his approval of 
the Bill so far as it went. He only re- 
gretted it did not go further. If Sir 
Charles Napier had not stirred in the mat- 
ter, they would not have had before them 
the Report of the Commissioners ; and that 
Report would have been left in abeyance if 
it had not been for Zhe Times newspaper. 
He had seen many of the evils of the pre- 
sent system when his late father Sir Charles 
Adam, was Governor of the Hospital. The 
great evil was the absurd and ridiculous 
constitution under which it was governed. 
The Commissioners might be excellent men 
of business, but they did not live at Green- 
wich, and only came there about once a 
week, and could know nothing of the wants 
of the pensioners, The present distin- 
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guished Governor of the Hospital was in 
the same difficulty that his predecessors 
had been in. It was true, that in the time 
of Lord Auckland, when the Governor was 
Sir R. Keats, the latter was consulted, but 
that good practice had been given up. It 
might be said, that ifthe Governor was to 
be consulted, he would in effect have a seat 
at the Board, and that he maintained to 
be the right principle. When the Bill went 
into Committee he should endeavour to in- 
troduce a clause to empower the Commis- 
sioners to deal with the 10 @eo. IV., 
ec. 25, so as to alter the constitution of 
the Hospital. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he was glad to 
hear that the hon. Gentleman intended to 
propose an Amendment that would in effect 
carry out the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners. It had been said that the Ad- 
miralty could of its own power remove all 
existing evils, but the greatest evil was 
that of the double or treble government, 
which could only be altered by Act of Par- 
liament. The matters to be deal with by 
the Bill did not require the sanction of an 
Act of Parliament. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he also wanted to 
know what necessity there was for the Bill. 
The charter provided among other things 
for the sustentation of widows. He would 
also like to know what the Admiralty pro- 
posed to do with the 144 widows already 
provided for out of the funds of the Hospi- 
tal and within its walls ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
object of the Bill was to make permanent 
provision for widows of seamen killed and 
drowned, and it was upon the advice of 
* counsel that the Admiralty had thought it 
best to introduce a Bill for that purpose. 
As to the second question, he would say 
that the Bill did not affect the widows with- 
in the walls of the Hospital. His hon. 
Friend seemed to think that a fit oppor- 
tunity to introduce a clause to make altera- 
tions in the government of the Hospital ; 
but in 1861, when a Bill for that purpose 
was introduced, it was so unfavourably re- 
ceived in the other House that his noble 
Friend (the Duke of Somerset), as he 
thought wisely, declined to proceed with it. 
He would not undertake to say that the 
government of Greenwich Hospital was 
perfect ; but, notwithstanding all that had 
been said about the double government, he 
did hope that in future the Governor and 
the Commissioners would be able to work 
amicably together. Perhaps there had 


been as much fault in individuals as in the 
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system, and the hon. Gentleman himself 
said that in the days of Sir R. Keats it 
had answered well. It might hereafter be 
the duty of the Government to introduce 
alterations into the mode of governing the 
Hospital ; but he did not think that it was 
advisable, in a Bill dealing simply with a 
provision for widows, to introduce such 
alterations, and therefore he hoped the Bill 
would pass without any attempt being made 
to mix up with it the question of the go- 
vernment of the Hospital. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Thurs- 
day. 
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GROWING CROPS SEIZURE (IRELAND) BILL. 


Qn Motion of Sir Rosert Pest, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Seizure of Growing Crops 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Sir Ropzrr 
Pest and Mr. Arrorney Generat for Ireland. 


Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 211.] 


INDIA STOCK BILL. 


Bill to give further facilities to the Holders of 
India Stock, presented, and read 1°. [Bill 212), 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 7, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—Sxrect Commitres—Report—on 
Prison Discipline * (No. 37). 

Pustic Bits — First Reading — Vaccination 
(Scotland)* (No 193); Police and Improve- 
ment (Scotland) ( Provisional Order)* (No. 194) ; 
Prisons (Ireland)* (No. 195); Stipeudiary Ma- 
gistrates * (No. 196). 

Second Reading—Statute Law Revision (ut.] 
(No. 133) ; Port Erin Harbour (Isle of Man) 
(No. 169) ; Pierand Harbour Orders Confirma- 
tion * (No. 164); Militia Ballots Suspension * 
(No. 190) ; Walmer Vesting * (No. 167). 

Report of Select Committee—Drainage and Im- 
provement of Lands (Ireland) Bill * (Nos. 197 & 
198). 

Committee—Sheep and Cattle (Scotland)* (No. 
144); Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) 
(Nos. 179 & 199); Thames Embankment (South 
Side) * (No. 162); Passengers Act Amend- 
ment * (No. 163). 

Report—P. gers Act Amendment 

Third Reading—Oaths Relief in Criminal Pro- 

ceedings (Scotland) (No. 72); Mutiny (East 

India) Act Repeal (No. 153); and severally 

passed. 





GREECE.—QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or NORMANBY wished 
to repeat a Question to the noble Earl the 
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Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
which he put several weeks ago. He then 
asked, Whether, with reference to the 
military insurrection at Athens, and the 
general anarchy prevailing there, the noble 
Earl would present to Parliament the Re- 

rt of our Minister at Athens, Mr. Scar- 
ett, of the 4th of May last, as to the state 
of that country? It had been alleged that 
Mr. Scarlett had stated that ‘‘ anarchy, in 
its most hideous form, reigns at Athens,” 
and he believed the British Minister had 
stated, that if the same condition of things 
continued, the French Minister and him- 
self would be compelled to leave Athens. 
He should like to know if there was any 
reason why Parliament should not be put 
in possession of the opinions of our Mi- 
nister on this subject ? 

Eart RUSSELL said, that he would 
look over the despatches which had been 
received from Mr. Scarlett, and see whe- 
ther there were any of them, not included 
in the papers alrealy before Parliament, 
which could be produced. 

THe Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
that of course the noble Earl could have 
no objection to produce in an official form 
that which was a public act of our Minis- 
ter, and had been received and replied to 
by the Government of Greece. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL—{z.t.] 
(xo. 133.) sECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Reading 
read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
in requesting their Lordships to give the 
Bill a second reading, he felt it incum- 
bent on him to state that, from its very 
nature, it must of necessity be accepted 
by their Lordships on trust, relying on the 
fidelity, industry, and skill of the persons 
who had been employed in preparing it. 
The Bill had been the work of some years. 
The mere examination of the questionable 
points had occupied himself and his auxili- 
aries a considerable time. His only object 
now was, to give their Lordships a brief 
account of the system on which they had 
proceeded, in the hope of engaging their 
Lordships’ confidence and trust in the 
fidelity and accuracy of the performance. 
It was his desire, in the first place, that 
against every enactment proposed to be 
repealed the reasons for its repeal should 
be given with some minuteness, in a column 
furnished for the purpose of affording that 
information. Such a column had been 


The Marquess of Normanby 


{LORDS} 
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inserted. It had been proposed, indeed, 
before the Committee, to strike out that 
column; but after the great care and pains 
which had been taken to examine every 
part of each statute, which it was proposed 
to sweep out of the statute book, he trusted 
that proposal would not be carried into 
effect. The House would see, by looking 
over the number of pages in the sche- 
dule, and seeing the manner in which 
the column was worded, how great had 
been the pains taken to examine every 
particular of the enactments it was pro- 
posed to sweep away from the statute 
book. The statutes to be repealed consist- 
ed of such statutes as were obsolete, such 
as had expired, and such as had been gene- 
rated by a state of things and a condition 
of society which had long passed away. 
They had accordingly divided in the 
schedule the enactments which were to be 
swept away into the general heads of those 
that had expired, those that were spent, 
those that had been repealed by the opera- 
tien of general terms, those that were 
virtually repealed, those that had been 
superseded, and those that had become 
obsolete. The gentlemen who had been 
engaged in this arduous work, had by his 
direction, from time to time prepared cases 
containing statements of any questions or 
suggestions of doubt which arose in their 
examination of the statutes; and he 
held in his hand a fasciculus of these 
papers, which he exhibited, not for the 
purpose of magnifying the work and labour 
which had been gone through, but for the 
purpose of assuring their Lordships that 
every point, every minute doubt and diffi- 
culty had been examined with the greatest 
care, by himself and the Law Officers. He 
came to their Lordships with more con- 
fidence in the hope that they would 
accept this large instalment of the revision 
of the statute law, because in the year 
1861 his predecessor in the Great Seal 
had presented a similar statute, pre- 
pared on the footing of an anterior mea- 
sure, which their Lordships accepted as a 
small instalment of the work that had yet 
to be done. In the prosecution of the 
present work, he and his fellow labourers 
had founded their proceedings, in a great 
degree, upon a very remarkable document, 
which he (the Lord Chancellor) could not 
help thinking had been prepared under 
the immediate auspices of Lord Bacon, now 
in the British Museum—a volume which 
was referred to in the introduction to the 
edition of the statutes published by the 
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Record Commissioners, and. which par- 
ticularized ‘the statutes that had been re- 
ed and had expired from the 3rd 
Edward I. to the 7th James I. So far as it 
went, this volume was of great assistance. 
The manuscripts which had been pre- 
pared, in consequence of the original pro- 
posal of Lord Chancellor Cranworth in 
August 1853, had also been followed; 
and there were some other documents 
which existed in their Lordships’ library, 
and which had been prepared at their 
direction for the purpose of expurgating 
the statute law. He wished to assure 
their Lordships that no means had been 
neglected, or labour spared, in order that 
this extensive sweeping away of what 
remained on the statute book should be 
correct and perfect in its details. It was 
quite impossible that a work of this kind 
could be done in any other way than this. 
A further ground of confidence might be 
derived from the fact that since the passing 
of the former Act in 1861 no inaccuracy 
or error had been detected in it. 
Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 
Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, their Lord- 
ships, he thought, could have no difficulty 
in assenting to the proposition of his noble 
and learned Friend. He fully concurred 
in the statement that this was a measure 
precisely of that nature which called upon 
their Lordships generally to show confidence 


in those to whom the execution of the! 


work had been confided. Their Lordships, 
however, were aware that this was a very 
small instalment of a work which had now 
been going on for some years for the pur- 
pose of preparing an edition of the statutes 
that were in effective operation. He be- 
lieved that a codification of our laws was 
an impracticable object. The decisions of 
the Judges were what gave the interpreta- 
tion to the statutes, and so eager were the 
profession to obtain the last decisions that 


they were willing to make use of reports ! 


by unauthorized reporters because they 
were published sooner than the regular 
reports. Any attempt to codify the deci- 
sion given in the judgments of the Judges 
was utterly impracticable. The Judges 
took great pains to give at length the 
grounds and reasons for the judgments 
which they pronounced, so as to satisfy all 
men that their judgment was mature, that 
it was founded upon authorities, and that 
it was justified by principles. Any set of 
men who were competent to revise those 
judgments, to correct that which was mis- 
taken, and to reconcile that which was 


{Jury 7, 1863} 
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conflicting, would be worthy of seats in 
their Lordships’ House; but he was in- 
clined to think that to embody their mere 
opinions in an Act of Parliament would not 
be a satisfactory way to deal with the care- 
fully-prepared judgments of the Judges, 
and that it would be better to leave the 
task of revision to the Exchequer Chamber 
and the appellate jurisdiction of their Lord- 
ships’ House. Ashe was one who objected 
to a code, it was satisfactory to know that 
there were so many difficulties in the way 
that they were not likely to have it; but, 
at the same time, he approved the prepara- 
tion of a revised and expurgated edition of 
the statutes. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM said, that any Bill 
of this nature, embracing a vast number 
of technical points, and extending over 
200 pages, could neither be dealt with in 
detail by a Select Committee nor by the 
House itself, but must be taken to a great 
extent upon trust. All that could be done 
by their Lordships was to give it a general 
supervision, and then send it to the other 
House of Parliament, where he trusted it 
would be received with equal confidence. 
To insist on going into every separate 
provision would only be a roundabout way 
of refusing to have any revision of the 
statute book at all. ‘The question was, 
did they wish for a consolidation of the 
statute law and a digest or not? He en- 
tirely concurred in what had been said 
with reference to the care taken in the 
preparation and the ability displayed in the 
judgment of the Common Law Judges. 
‘They had often heard, from no less a man 
than Jeremy Bentham, that the judgments 
of our Common Law Courts formed an inva- 
luable repository of the laws of the land, 
and he could not help thinking that a 
digest of those judgments showing their 
application to the different points of law 
decided, and to the varying circumstances 
of the cases which had come before the 
Judges, would be of the greatest possible 
advantage, not only to the profession, 
but to the public at large. It was 
quite a mistake to suppose that the noble 
and learned Lord had proposed to review 


‘the judgments of the Courts; for, of 


course, that could only be done by the 
appellatejurisdiction, or by the Legislature. 
The Commission proposed by his noble 
and learned Friend would confine its 
labours to a digest of the matter and sub- 
stance contained in various bodies of Re- 
ports. He hoped that ere long we should 
have a Department of Justice—a measure 
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which had been supported by his noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack, and 
in favour of which a unanimous Vote of 
the House of Commons had been recorded. 
Loxp CRANWORTH wished to ex- 
press not only his concurrence with the 
Bill, but also a somewhat more confident 
hope than had been indulged in by his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord St. Leo- 
nard’s), asto the completion of this work. 
There had already, under a Bill introduced 
by the late Lord Campbell, been a revision 
of the statutes repealed since 1770. Now 
it was proposed to deal with all the sta- 
tutes from Magna Charta down to the reign 
of James II. There would then remain 
an interval of only some eighty years to 
complete the revision of the statutes. It 
was true that the statutes of those years 
would not be dealt with quite so easily as 
those which formed the subject of the 
present Bill; but he recommended that 
with regard to these statutes a digest 
should be commenced such as that which 
had been set on foot when he was Lord 
Chancellor. In his opinion, such a digest 
was an absolutely necessary preliminary 
to a consolidation of the statute law. 
Lorp CHELMSFORD agreed in think- 
ing it impossible that a laborious work of 
this kind could be performed in any other 
way than that adopted. A former Bill on 
this subject was referred by the House 
of Commons to a Select Committee. Of 
course, at this period of the Session, that 
would be impossible with regard to this 
Bill. He suggested that the portions of the 
Bill in which reasons were given for the 
proposed repeal of the several statutes 
should be printed in red ink with a view 
to facilitate the labours of the House of 
Commons in dealing with the measure. 
Taz LORD CHANCELLOR proposed 
that these Reasons, which it was intended 
should be ultimately struck out of the Bill, 
should go down to the House of Commons 
as part of the measure. With regard to 
the other part of his plan, he only desired 
to do that which almost every State in 
America had already done — namely, to 
make a digest of the whole of their law, 
imcluding the law contained in the reports 
of cases. That work had been the standard 
law of the land from that time until now, 
with the approbation of all classes of the 
community. He was sorry that his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord St. Leonard’s) 
who had spoken on this part of his scheme 
had left the House, because he was going 
to appeal to an authority whom his noble 
Lord Brougham 
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and learned Friend could hardly dispute— 
he would appeal from Lord St. Leonard’s 
to Sir Edward Sugden. Sir Edward Sugden 
had been the great codifier, condenser, and 
digester of reports on given subjects. In 
his admirable treatises he had canvassed 
the decisions and marked the cases that 
were objectionable and unfit to be cited as 
law, and the result was that the Judges 
both in law and equity were in the habit 
of saying upon the class of cases treated 
by his noble and learned Friend, “ You 
will find the whole law in Sir Edward 
Sugden’s Treatise.” If that had been 
done with regard to certain subjects, un- 
doubtedly it could be accomplished in an 
equally satisfactory manner with regard to 
other subjects by a learned body of men 
appointed for the purpose. 

Loxp BROUGHAM, on the part of his 
noble and learned Friend who had left the 
House (Lord St. Leonard’s), wished to say 
he was convinced that if his noble and 
learned Friend were present, he would 
admit that what he had done was all very 
well for a text writer. But what his noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack pro- 
posed to have produced was an authorita- 
tive work, binding on the courts with the 
force of an Act of Parliament. 

Motion agreed to : Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


PUBLIC WORKS (MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS) BILL—({No. 179.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee on the said Bill. 

Tur Eart or DEBBY: My Lords, I am 
not disposed in any way to object to this 
Bill, which I think is founded on a right 
principle, and is calculated to afford con- 
siderable relief in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. But perhaps I may be allowed to 
call the attention of the House to the 
state of affairs which exists in those dis- 
tricts at the present moment, withthe 
view of showing what it is we have to 
do, and what are the prospects for, the 
coming autumn and winter. From a Re- 
port presented to the Central Committee 
yesterday by Mr. Maclure, the hon. Secre- 
tary, it is gratifying to find that there 
has been a very great increase of employ- 
ment in the mills during the last month. 
So great has that increase been that it has 
enabled no less than forty-seven local com- 
mittees to suspend operations for the pre- 
sent. From reliable information which 
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he has received, Mr. Maclure is led to 
believe, that out of the 55,362 operatives 
resident in the districts in which commit- 
tees acted, about 25,690 are working full 
time and 16,801 short time. In the dis- 
tricts in which local committees are still 
continuing their labours there are 2,874 
more operatives working full time than 
were so working last month. Mr. Maclure 
concludes by stating— 

“It must not be forgotten that this is in addi- 
tion to the 13,451 operatives who were reported 
to have obtained fuil work during the month of 
May; and it is now certain, that out of those persons 
usually employed in the mills in the cotton dis- 
tricts, about 234,642 are in full work, 125,097 
short time, and 180,729 out of work, against 
192,527 full time, 129,741 short time, and 215,512 
out of work in the last week of April.” 
Gratifying as this report is, it nevertheless 
shows that there is a large number of the 
population still out of employment. It 
appears that there are no fewer than 
180,729 persons at present out of work 
—a fact which must cause us no little 
anxiety and apprehension in regard to the 
coming winter. The House and the coun- 
try are hardly aware, I think, of the efforts 
made to relieve the distress during the 
last twelve months; but, .as a circumstance 
which is highly creditable to the good 
feeling of the nation, I cannot help calling 
attention to it. Excluding what has been 
done by private charity, of which there is 
no public record, and of which the public 
never can be fully informed—excluding 
what has been done by means of those 
efforts, but including £150,000 spent in 
the purchase of articles of clothing and 
food—of relief given in kind—the sub- 
scription for the last year amount to 
£1,900,000. I call your Lordships’ at- 
tention to these facts in order that you 
may not be led away with the idea that 
the large sums now in hand will be more 
than sufficient, or will be sufficient, for 
the relief of the distress which is likely 
to prevail during the next winter. I have 
reason to believe, that excluding a sum of 
about £80,000 at the disposal of the Man- 
sion House Committee, there still remains 
in hand, including subscriptions promised 
but not yet paid in, available for the pur- 
poses of the Central Committee and of 
those Committees depending on it, a sum of 
about £600,000. It is a great step gained 


that the amount expended by the relief 
committees has been reduced from some- 
thing like £90,000 to £53,000 a month. 
That is the amount now expended by the 
various relief committees, exclusive of the 
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assistance frém the poor-houses. If that 
monthly expenditure were not increased, it 
would enable us to supply the demand for 
another twelve months; but at the end 
of twelve months the funds will in that 
case be altogether exhausted. I believe 
we cannot expect the public to make such 
another effort as that which they made last 
year, and the resources of the operatives 
themselves are at present reduced to the 
lowest point. And, my Lords, I am ap- 
prehensive that we cannot take £53,000 
per month as the amount which will be 
required, because there is now very con- 
siderable outdoor work, which we cannot 
expect to see continue during the autumn 
and winter; besides which there are many 
mills at work which are not likely to con- 
tinue working. Therefore, I think the 
prospect which is before us calls for a 
very careful husbanding of our resources. 
Large as the amount on hand may appear, 
it is hardly adequate to meet the demands 
which are likely to be made on it; and 
therefore a Bill like this, which will re- 
move many of the difficulties which we 
have had in finding employment, in finding 
occupation for the distressed operatives, 
and thus guarding against the demorali- 
zation that arises from idleness, must be 
acceptable to those who have taken a part 
in the administration of relief to our suffer- 
ing fellow-countrymen. As a general rule, 
the intervention of the Government, in 
matters of this kind, may not be considered 
desirable; but this Bill is an exception 
which, under the circumstances, demands 
our approval. There are one or two points 


/on which I may say a word in Committee ; 


but, approving as I do the principle of the 
Bill, 1 do not think it necessary to trouble 
your Lordships with any further observa- 
tions on the general character of its provi- 
sions, or on the circumstances which render 
it advisable that we should pass such a 
measure before the coming autumn and 
winter. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was glad 
that his noble Friend had taken that op- 
portunity of making the statement they 
had just heard with regard to the condition 
of the distressed districts. The noble 
Earl deserved the highest admiration for 
the services he had rendered to the dis- 
tressed districts in this crisis, and it was 
most satisfactory to the Government that 
their Bill should have the support of men 
like him. ‘There had undoubtedly been con- 
siderable improvement in the condition of 
the people, but still he believed that it 
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would require great energy on the part of 
the local authorities to meet the exigencies 
of the ensuing winter. 


House in Committee. 


The several clauses of the Bill were 
agreed to, with little discussion, with 
Amendments: The Report thereof to be 
received on Thursday next ; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 199.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 7, 1863. 


MINUTES.] — Pusurc Bitts — Resolution in 
Committee reported—Fortifications and Works 
— Bill ordered thereon. 

Ordered—Recovery of Church Rates. 

First Reading—Fortifications (Provision for Ex- 
penses) * [ Bill 213); Metropolitan Main Drain- 
age Extension * [Bill 215]. 

Committee—Fisheries (Ireland) [Sir Robert Peel] 
[Bill 187]; Alkali Works Regulation (Lords) * 
[Bill 135], on re-committal. 

Considered as amended—Removal of Prisoners 
(Scotland) * [Bill 194). 


FORTIFICATIONS AND WORKS. 
REPORT. 


Resolution reported. 


“That, towards providing a further sum for de- 
fraying the Expenses of the Construction of Works 
for the Defence of the Royal Dockyards and Ar- 
senals, and of the Ports of Dover and Portland, 
and for the creation of a Central Arsenal, a sum, 
not exceeding £650,000, be charged upon the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, and 
that the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury be authorized and empowered to raise the 
said sum by Annuities, for a term not exceeding 
thirty years; and that such Annuities shall be 
charged upon, and be payable out of, the said 
Consolidated Fund.” 

Resolution agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Massey, Viscount Patmexstoy, and the 
Marquess of Hanrineton. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL [Sir 
Rosert Peer]—[Brux 137.] 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considerea in Committee (Progress 
3rd July). 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 17 (Additional Licence Duty on 
fixed Engines). 
Clause struck out. 
Earl Granville 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. H. A. BRUCE moved a new 


clause in lieu thereof — 

“ The Salmon Fisheries Act shall be construed 
as if in the Schedule annexed to the Act of the 11th 
& 12th Vict., c. 92, there had been inserted in- 
stead of the Duties therein mentioned the Duties 
following (that is to say) : — 


£ 
Bag dete. . 2 s se 2 © © 10 
ol. a ee 10 
Stake nets or stake wiers (Scotch) . 30 
Head weirs. . 6 


For every box, crib, cruive, or drum net 
in any weir for taking salmon or trout 10 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE moved to add, at 
the end of the new clause, “Fly rods 
£32.” 

Mayor GAVIN considered the proposi- 
tion most objectionable, as far as the public 
generally wasconcerned. It might do for 
the rich, but it would preclude the indus- 
trious classes generally from deriving any 
benefit whatever from it. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that this Bill was 
intended to restore to the public the 
rights of which they were deprived in 
1842—namely, the right of fishing. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Coleraine (Sir 
Hervey Bruce) now wished to introduce 
a provision the effect of which would be 
to prohibit the public from fishing. 

Mx. H. A. BRUCE thought it was only 
fair that cotmen should pay a licence, as 
they would derive considerable benefit from 
the measure. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, it was proposed 
by the hon. Baronet to punish rod-men 
forthwith for a problematical advantage 
which they might gain by the Commis- 
sioners duly exercising the powers about 
to be conferred on them. He thought 
the licence for rod-men should be reduced 
to 5s. 

Mr. HASSARD was of opinion that 
the maximum sum should be imposed upon 
those men. 

Sire HERVEY BRUCE would be ex- 
tremely sorry to propose any licence that 
would press upon the poor man. He 
should therefore be willing to withdraw 
his proposition. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause K (Additional Licence Duties on 
fixed Engines) agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 

Mr. W. R. O. GORE, after Clause 17, 
proposed to insert a clause — 

“ Magistrates paying licence duty, and being 
owners of land abutting on rivers or lakes in any 
district, may act and vote as ex-officio Members 
of any Board of Conservators elected for any sub- 
district.” 
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Clause L (Magistrates paying Duty to 
be ex-officio Members of Board), agreed to, 
and added to the Bill. 

Mr. M‘MAHON proposed to insert, 
after Clause 32, new clause (Fixed En- 
gines interfering with Navigation to be 
deemed Common Nuisances). 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, the clause was 
unnecessary, inasmuch as one of the objects 
of the Bill was to declare fixed nets to be a 
nuisance. 

Clause withdrawn. 


Mr. M‘MAHON then proposed a new 
clause (Courts may award Costs, 13 & 
14 Vict., c. 88.) 

Clause O agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 

Srre EDWARD GROGAN moved a new 
clause (Exception of Salmon or Trout, 
caught or kept for certain purposes) — 

“‘ Nothing in this Act contained shall apply to 
any person who shall catch or attempt to catch, 
or shall have in his possession, any salmon or 
trout for the purposes of artificial propagation, or 
other scientific purposes ; and nothing in this Act 
contained shall prejudice the legal right of any 
owner to take materials from any stream.” 

Clause H agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 

Mr. LEADER moved a clause (Hy- 
draulic Machines), directing the applica- 
tion of a grating to any machine of this 
description, under a penalty of £50 for each 
offence, and £5 for each day. 


Clause N agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 


Lory NAAS proposed a clause provid- 
ing that — 

“No net shall be used for the capture of salmon 
or trout in any of the fresh water portions of 
rivers except by the owner of a several fishing, 
anything to the contrary notwithstanding con- 
tained in any of the acts now in force in Ireland.” 

Mr. Monsetz and Major Gavin op- 
posed the clause. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE considered that the 
clause would be most unjust towards the 
general public; and it would be carrying 
the protection of salmon to a most absurd 
extent if they were to prohibit all netting 
in rivers. He hoped the noble Lord would 
not press the clause. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, that 
cod-fishing was more destructive to salmon 
than bag nets, and therefore he was in 
favour of some provision of the nature pro- 
posed by the noble Lord being introduced 
into the Bill. He would, however, omit 


{Jury 7, 1863} 
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from the clause the exemption in favour of 
the owner of a several fishing. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, the clause would 
have the effect of depriving a large number 
of people of rights which they had enjoyed 
for a great number of years. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE thought that all 
those matters ought to be left to the Com- 
missioners, who no doubt would make such 
regulations as would give satisfaction to all 
parties concerned. 

Str WILLIAM SOMERVILLE depre- 
cated any measure which would have the 
effect of abolishing nets altogether. 

Lorp NAAS said, he would withdraw 
the clause, but was of opinion that some- 
thing ought to be done to restrict the rights 
to which his clause referred. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he was quite will- 
ing that full power should be given to the 
Commissioners to regulate those rights. 


Clause withdrawn. 


Mr. LONGFIELD moved a new clause 
(Weekly Close Time for Stake Nets, &c). 


Clause— 

(In addition to the weekly close time provided 
by Clause sixteen of this Act, the weekly close 
season for all stake nets, fly nets, and bag nets 
shall commence at six of the clock on Friday 
morning and continue until six of the clock on the 
following Monday morning, )—(Mr. Longjield,) 


—brought up, and read 1°. 


Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, the proposition 
of the hon. Gentleman was inconsistent 
with the principle of the Bill. 

Sirk WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
that all other parties, except the owners of 
stake nets, were called on by this Bill to 
make concessions. He thought it only 
right, in order to make the Bill a fair com- 
promise, that the owners of stake nets 
should make some sacrifice, and therefore 
he should support the clause; but he should 
at the same time suggest that the weekly 
close time should be sixty hours instead of 
seventy-two. That, he thought, would 
constitute a fair compromise. 

Mr. Braxe and Mr. Mowsert opposed 
the clause. 

Masor GAVIN thought the Bill would 
not be a good measure unless every stake 
net was done away with. 

Mr. BUTT said, he should oppose the 
clause. There was a tendency amongst 
Members to assimilate this Bill by a side- 
wind to that introduced by the hon. 
and learned Member for Wexford (Mr. 
M‘Mahon). 

Cororzt DICKSON said, that if his hon. 
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Friend would consent to limit his clause 
to sixty hours as the weekly close time in- 
stead of seventy-two hours, the Committee 
would agree to it. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘“ That 
the Clause be now read a second time.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 32; 
Noes 27: Majority 5. 


Clause F added to the Bill. 


Sirk HERVEY BRUCE thought that 
the clause agreed to was so great an inno- 
vation of the principle of the Bill, that he 
should be justified in moving that the 
Chairman report Progress. In the mean 
while the Government could consider whe- 
ther, after this division, they would go on 
with the Bill. 

Sr GEORGE GREY said, that the 
effect of the Motion would be to throw the 
Bill over to the next Session. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm HERVEY BRUCE moved the fol- 
lowing clause :—‘“‘ Provided always, that 
nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
applying to bag nets erected and used in 
the sea before 1848.” 

Clause negatived. 


Sm HERVEY BRUCE moved a new 
clause— 

“Provided always that no person or persons 
having right of fishing in a river shall, under any 
circumstances, stretch a sweep net entirely across 
the said river, or have more than one net in the 
water at the same time ; and for every such of- 
fence, or either of them, he or they shall, upon 
conviction, forfeit not more than £50, or less 
than £10.” 


Mr. H. A. BRUCE opposed the clause, 
believing that it would be an evasion of 
the principle already established by law. 

Mr. HERBERT said, he had given no- 
tice of a clause upon this subject, which 
he should prefer to that of the hon. Baro- 
net. He wished to lay down the principle 
that no nets should be stretched across a 
river beyond two-thirds of the width of 
the said river. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, as the 
Committee appeared to prefer the clause 
of the hon. Member for Kerry to his, he 
should, with the leave of the House, with- 
draw it. 


Clause withdrawn. 


Mr. HERBERT then moved a clause— 

(Use of Nets in Rivers. ) 

No person shall do the following things, or any 
of them, that is to say— 

1. Stretch, shoot, or draw any net across any 
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part of any river in such a manner as shall be 
detrimental to the free passage of fish. 

2. Shoot or draw any net more than two-thirds 
across the breadth of a river, such breadth to be 
measured or taken at the place where the net is 
used, 

8. Make stationary any draft or seine net by 
any means whatever. 

And any person acting in contravention of this 
section shall incur a penalty not less than two 
pounds and not exceeding ten pounds, and shall 
forfeit any net used by him, in contravention of 
this section ; and such net may be seized by any 
person duly authorized to enforce the provisions 
of the Salmon Fisheries Acts. 


Mr. M‘MAHON thought the clause 
involved a principle so important that it 
should be deferred until the Report was 
brought up. The clause, as framed, 
would prevent any second party from 
stretching a net within 300 yards of an- 
other person’s net, which he considered 
would be a monstrous infringement upon 
the liberty of fishing. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, the object of 
his right hon. Friend was to prevent the 
same person using two nets within a cer- 
tain distance. 

Sir GEORGE GREY suggested that it 
would be in the power of the Commis- 
sioners to regulate those matters, and that 
any attempt to legislate upon such minute 
points would be attended with great diffi- 
culty. 

Clause withdrawn. 


Mr. HERBERT proposed a clause (Re- 
striction of Bag Nets), empowering the 
Commissioners, under certain circum- 
stances, to allow bag nets to be con- 
tinued and used for a time not exceeding 
ten years from passing of the Act. 


Clause (Restriction of Bag Nets,)—( Mr. 
Herbert,)— brought up, and read 1°. 


Mr. M‘MAHON opposed the clause. 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Clause be now read a second time.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 21; 
Noes 54: Majority 33. 


Mr. BUTT moved a clause granting 
compensation to the owners of bag nets 
whose property was damaged by this Bill, 
in the same manner as compensation was 
provided under the former Act. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, it was not pro- 
posed to abolish bag nets on the sea coast. 
The prohibition was only confined to rivers 
and estuaries. The proposition of his hon. 
and learned Friend was far too wide, and 
he felt bound to oppose it. 


Clause negatived. 
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Mr. BUTT proposed a clause, (Grating 
to be provided for Watercourses). 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, if the clause 
was adopted as it was framed, it would to- 
tally destroy the mill-power of Ireland. 

Clause withdrawn. 


Mr. H. A. BRUCE moved a Clause P 
(Construction of Act). 


Clause agreed to. 


Mr. H. A. BRUCE proposed a clause 
G (Alteration of Annual Close Time), by 
which the annual close time is extended 
from 124 to 168 days. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Question, that the Preamble be 
agreed to. 

Mr. BEAMISH wished to express his 
personal thanks to the hon. Under Secre- 
tary for the Home Department (Mr. H. A. 
Bruce) for the great pains, patience, and 
ability he had displayed during the pro- 
gress of the Bill. 

Lorp NAAS also desired to express his 
satisfaction at the mode in which the hon. 
Gentleman conducted this Bill through the 
House. 


Preamble agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Thursday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 214. ] 


THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. J. A. SMITH, who had given no- 
tice of a Motion for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the past management and pre- 
sent condition of the Patriotic Fund, said, 
that as there was no likelihood, owing to 
the state of public business, of his being 
able to bring his Motion forward at a rea- 
sonably early hour, he would postpone it 
until a future day. A meeting of the 
Royal Commissioners was about to be held 
at which he understood the matters which 
he intended to bring under the considera- 
tion of the House would be investigated, 
and he hoped that his Motion would come 
on for discussion subsequently to that 
meeting. 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH THROUGH 
PERSIA.—QUESTION. 

Cotonen SYKES said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is a new Convention 
for the construction of the Electric Tele- 
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graph through Persia, drawn out by Mr. 
Eastwick, Chargé d’Affairs at Teheran, 
on the 17th December 1862; and whether 
there would be any objection to lay a Copy 
of the same upon the table of the House ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, there was a new 
Convention, but it had not yet been signed. 
When signed, there would be no objection 
to lay it on the table. 


EPPING FOREST—FORESTAL RIGHTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. TORRENS said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
consent of Her Majesty, signified in writ- 
ing under the Royal Sign Manual, in con- 
formance with Section 5 of cap. 56 of the 
Act 16 & 17 Vict. has been obtained for 
the sale of the Forestal Rights of the 
Crown over the southern and northern 
portions of the Forest of Epping, which 
are authorized to be sold by the two Trea- 
sury Warrants particularized in page 122 
of Appendix to the Report from the Select 
Committee on Royal Forests, dated 9th 
June 1863; and, if such written consent 
has been obtained, whether there will be 
any objection to laying a copy of it on the 
table of the House ? 

Mr. PEEL, in reply, said, where an un- 
disputed forestal right was to be sold there 
was no occasion for the consent of Her 
Majesty under the Sign Manual. The 
warrant of the Treasury was sufficient. 
In the case referred to the thing sold was 
recognised as undisputed forestal right. 


THE RIVER GODAVERY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he has received any communica- 
tions respecting the progress of the open- 
ing out of the river Godavery since the date 
of the last published Correspondence laid 
before Parliament—namely, May 2, 1862; 
and, if so, whether he will lay the same 
upon the table of the House? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD: No Report has 
been received since the date mentioned. 


MR. ROEBUCK AND THE EMPEROR OF 
THE FRENCO.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT said, 
he had placed a Notice on the Paper to 
ask the hon. Member for Sheffield, Whether 
the conference in the Palace of Fontaine- 
bleau, which took place on Tuesday, the 
the 30th of June, was recorded by any 
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memorandum made on the same or the! Government, after the Resolution was car- 
following day; and if so, to ask the hon. | ried—as he hoped and trusted that it 
Member and the hon. Member for Sunder- | would be—to see during the recess in 
land whether (having regard to the asser- | what way the Office of Works could be 
tion in reference to that conference which | modified so as more adequately to repre- 
the French Government has thought fit to| sent and carry out the requirements and 
insert in Zhe Moniteur), they would have’ interests of the metropolis. A short time 
any objection to lay it upon the table of; ago he had the honour of addressing the 
the House. He had just received a pri- | House on the subject of public works, and 
vate communication from the hon. Mem-| some of his friends told him that he had 
ber for Sheffield, in which he stated that | exhausted the case. But he had done no- 
he should not be in the House in time to | thing of the kind, for he should be able to 
answer the Question; but that all the evi-| prove the truth of his proposition without 
dence in his hands would be adduced on/ trenching on what he had stated on the 
the occasion of a future discussion. former occasions. He would begin with 

Burlington House. It was purchased by 


OFFICE OF WORKS.—RESOLUTION. |the Government in 1852 for a sum of 


Mz. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he | £160,000. In 1855, 1856, and 1857— 


; wt in nearly every year since 1852—Her Ma- 
rose to move the following Resolution :— | jesty’s Government had been asked by 


“That the large sums annually voted for Pub- | \fombers of that House what they in- 


lic Buildings and Improvements in the Metropolis ‘: ; 
are not expended in satisfactory manner ; and tended to do with Burlington House. The 


that, with a view to the efficiency of the Office of 8aMe question was put to his right hon. 
Works, it should be constituted on a different! Friend the First Commissioner of Works 
basis.” | the other day, and he made a very mild 
He thought the circumstance that there' joke about it. He rather turned it off; 
had been so many discussions on the sub- | and the other night the right hon. Gentle- 
ject of Public Works during the Session,| man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
instead of being a reason why such a Reso- | when the same question was put to him, 
lution should not be moved, was, on the replied, “ Wait till you come to a decision 
contrary, a reason why the House should about the building at South Kensington, 
pass a Resolution indicating strongly their | and then I will tell you what we will do 
opinion with respect to the manner in| with Burlington House.” ‘The grounds of 
which those works were conducted. It;| Burlington House were now turned into a 
was very hard that the House of Com-| kind of practice ground ‘for Volunteers, 
mons should be charged with the faults| who threw up earthworks and carried on 
that had been found with the architecture | a kind of mimic warfare on a small scale. 
of the metropolis. That that charge was | The house itself had been taken possession 
unfounded, was, he thought, shown by the | of by the Geological Society and some 
vote which had been given the other night | other societies, and the property was en- 
as to the purchase of the structure at | tirely lost to the country. Leaving Bur- 
South Kensington. The country were, he | lington House, he would next turn to the 
thought, much indebted to the House for | the National Gallery and the Royal Aca- 
their vote that the South Kensington |demy. In 1848 there was a discussion in 
building should not be kept to be a dis- | that House on the subject of the National 
grace to the country; for if, unfortunately, | Gallery and the Royal Academy, and the 
it had become the property of the country, | result of an investigation by a Select Com- 
instead of being “a joy for ever,” it would | mittee was that the two institutions should 
have proved an incubus for ever. When| be separated. This was repeated in 1856 
first he put his Notice on the paper, he in- | by a Select Committee, and again in 1857 
tended to end it at the first clause, ‘‘ That by a Royal Commission. The right hon. 
the large sums annually voted for Public| Gentleman the Member for Bucks (Mr. 
Buildings and improvements in the metro- | Disraeli),then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
polis are not expended in a satisfactory | in 1859 congratulated the country, in the 
manner ;” but everybody asked him what course of his able speech, on the circum- 
was the use of stopping at a truism of that | stance that the two institutions were to be 
kind, for everybody knew that the money | separated. [See 3 Hansard, clii. 182.] What 
was not spent in a satisfactory manner. | occurred in 1860? His right hon. Friend 
He therefore felt it necessary to make an|(Mr. Cowper) came down to the House 
addition, in order to induce Her Majesty’s | and moved a Vote of £15,000 or £16,000 
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to improve the National Gallery. He also 
talked about getting up a magnificent fa- 
gade, and of buying up the workhouse in 
the rear for the purpose of enlarging the 
building. The money was voted and spent 
in improving the Royal Academy and the 
National Gallery. Now, he understood, 
the Royal Academy was to be removed. 
If that were so, this sum of £18,000 
would be entirely lost; while the National 
Gallery, if it was to remain where it now 
stood, was positively injured by the altera- 
tions that had been made. All these dif- 
ficulties and inconsistencies arose from the 
constant change of the First Commissioner 
of Works, the average tenure of office of 
each person holding the appointment not 
being two years. The consequence was 
that new Commissioners were constantly 
coming into office and overthrowing what 
had been done by their predecessors. He 
now came to a very strange case, that fully 
illustrated his proposition. A very large 
sum of money was voted for the Duke of 
Wellington’s funeral. After payment of all 
expenses a balance of £25,000 or £30,000 
remained in the hands of the Government, 
and it was determined to erect a monu- 
ment to the Duke in St. Paul’s. But from 
that day to this they had heard nothing of 
the monument, and what had become of 
the money he knew not. It was not his 
intention to cast blame on any particular 
Commissioner of Works, and he believed 
that his right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Cowper) was anxious to discharge his duty 
as efficiently as possible ;—what he blamed 
was the system. With regard to the Fo- 
reign Office, there was in 1838 the de- 
cision of a Committee that that buiding 
was not adequate for its purpose, and not 
even safe. ‘Twenty-five years had since 
elapsed, and not a stone of any new Foreign 
Office had yet been laid ; and yet what 
money had been squandered on plans and 
Commissions. For the Houses of Parlia- 
ment the first estimate was £700,000, and 
very nearly £3,000,000 had been expend- 
ed. What an unfavourable opinion many 
hon. Members entertained of the building 
they all knew. The hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) had said that 
it was a disgrace to the country; and the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Buckingham 
(Sir Harry Verney) declared that there 
were so many draughts in the House that 
he could not come down to it without 
putting on a pair of worsted stockings. 
The Record Office was incomplete, and 
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and the records of the country were heaped 
up in old cellars and musty rooms not 
safe against fire. With respect to the 
War Office, a Select Committee had ex- 
pressed the opinion that it should be placed 
in the neighbourhood of that House; the 
passages were so dark and intricate that 
no one could find his way through them 
—the reason the War Office was kept in 
Pall Mall was that the Secretary and Un- 
der Secretaries had agreeable apartments 
overlooking the Park. Under the present 
system there was a great waste of the pub- 
lic money, without any satisfactory result. 
He now came to one case which he be- 
lieved would astonish the House. It was 
mentioned on a previous occasion by an 
hon. Member, and a more curious specimen 
of the mismanagement of public money he 
had never heard of. It appeared that it 
was proposed to place a floating light on 
the Little Basses Rocks, Ceylon, and the 
hon. Member to whom he alluded stated— 

“These rocks were in the direct line of the 
steamers between Point de Galle and Madras, and 
as early as 1826 it was represented to the Go- 
vernment that they ought to be lighted. In 1848 
the Government made up their minds to do some- 
thing, and wrote to Ceylon for advice how light- 
houses could be erected. Six years afterwards, 
in 1854, they got Reports showing that floating 
lights were impracticable, and strongly recom- 
mending the building of light-houses on both the 
Basses Rocks for the estimated sum of £4,500. 
In 1355 Parliament voted £3,000; in 1856 
£17,000, and £6,000 for a steamer to carry the 
materials; in 1857, £8,000; in 1858, £10,000 ; 
and in 1859, £10,000 ; making a total of 54,000, 


| for which there was never any other estimate 





than the one of £4,500. Even now the light- 
houses were not put up, and he saw them on the 
wharf at Point de Galle. In 1860 they were 
told that they could not put up a light-house, and 
that they must have a floating light, which was in 
the first instance condemned. Accordingly, in 
1861 the House voted 8,000,and in 1862, £2,000 
more for a floating light. The money was not ex- 
pended, and now they were asked to vote £8,000.” 
[3 Hansard, elxxi, 551.] 

The whole of the sums made up a total of 
£80,000 voted for these lights, of which 
£54,000 was entirely wasted. Surely this 
was trifling with the public. On another 
point he must do his right hon. Friend jus- 
tice. His right hon. Friend had not been 
quite satisfied with what he (Mr. Cochrane) 
had stated on a former occasion as to the 
Serpentine; and they had since driven 
together to see the fountains. Certainly 
the fountains were playing that day, and 
the water was pretty clear. But he was 
forced to say that the only things he 
really admired were the water lilies. The 


was not to be completed, he understood; | water in the Serpentine was perfectly 
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green; and if the right hon. Gentleman’s|no steps to be taken to remedy the ex- 
friend bathed in the Serpentine, all he/| isting evils? Did the House know that 
could say was, that if he took the colour| nearly a million of money passed every 
of the water, he must come out very green. | year through the Office of Works? Since 
With respect to the monolith, they put a| 1848 no less a sum than three millions 
jet costing £300 eight feet above the level | sterling had been expended on arts and 
of the water. Next, as to the land sold | sciences, und the only return they had 
at Carlton Gardens. He understood that | for it were ‘“* The Brompton Boilers,” the 
land at Carlton Gardens had been sold | National Gallery, and the additions to the 
for one-third of its value. Why had that | British Museum—nothing else. It was 
property been so sold? He thought he | not for him to say what should be done. 
was justified in making this Motion on| The hon. Member for Finsbury (Sir Mor- 





the authority of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, and he could not 
for the life of him understand how the 





ton Peto) had proposed that the First Com- 
missioner should, as in France, be sur- 
rounded by a body of practical advisers. 


noble Lord could vote against the Resolu-| Had such a system been in operation, he 
tion. The noble Lord had recently stated | did not believe that the scene of Thursday 
that the great commerce and population | last would have been possible. Either the 
of the metropolis had tended to impair | Council would have appreciated the ob- 
its architectural and ornamental character. | jections to the building, or they would 
“Our streets,”’ he said, “are narrow, our | have recommended the purchase with such 
open spaces few and small, our public | authority that it would have been at 
buildings not showy. What is the reason | once agreed to. He thought he had proved 
of the inferiority of this city as compared | his case, and had shown that something 
with other first-rate towns in regard to ought to be done, and he believed that 
the conditions of the space oceupied and the only remedy now was a strong Reso- 
the character of the buildings?’ His lution of that House, such as that which 








(Mr. Cochrane’s) answer was, that the in- | 
feriority was owing to the organization of 
the Office of Works. Then again the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said the) 
other night, “For a long time it has! 
been observed, and with rare unanimity, 
that every possible evil of vacillation, un- 
certainty, delay, expense, and many others 
that I need not now repeat, attend our 
method of management of those great | 
questions of public works.” [‘ Order !””] | 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Member 
was not in order in quoting extracts from 
speeches in a past debate. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
was sorry he was out of order. There 
would at least be no objection to his citing 
the opinion of a great and influential jour- 
nal, whose articles on matters of taste | 
were generally very just and accurate. ' 
The Times lately said— 


“It is impossible to point to any public 
building which answers its purpose and satisfies | 
the public. We possess many buildings which ' 
have their merits, and which, for our part, we 
cherish as monuments of taste and skill ; but, for 
one reason or another, they are more or less costly 
failures, and so confessed to be. If they are not, | 
the British people are a very complaining, un- 
thankful race.” 


Were they to go on for ever in this way, 

year after year, doing nothing but discus- 

sing the subject, and thereby self-humi- 

liating themselves before the world? Were 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane 


he now begged to submit. 
Mr. FERRAND seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the large sums annually voted for Pub» 
lic Buildings and Improvements in the Metro- 
polis are not expended in a satisfactory manner ; 
and that, with a view to the efficiency of the Office 
of Works, it should be constituted on a different 
basis.” —(Mr. Baillie Cochrane.) 


Mr. COWPER said, his hon. Friend 
was well known as a man of cultivated 
taste, and no doubt it was painful to him 
to see in the metropolis so many buildings 
which offended his fastidiousness. He 
wished, however, that his hon. Friend had 
taken a little more trouble to inquire into 
the cause of what distressed him. No 


| doubt there were short-comings attribu- 


table to the existing Office of Works, but 
it was not responsible for many things that 
had been laid to its charge; and it was 
rather curious that all the instances which 
the hon. Member had cited to show the 
mismanagement of the Department, were 
eases for which it was not answerable. 
With regard to Burlington House, the 
original purchase money was £140,000: 
the purchase was completed in 1854 ; 
and, instead of being of no use, it had 
been very serviceable in accommodating 
various learned bodies, such as the Royal 
Society, the Senate of the University of 
London, the Chymical and Linuzan So- 
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cieties, and others, and in relieving Somer- 
set House, which had previously been incon- 
veniently occupied by those societies. If 
it had depended only on the Office of Works, 
the National Gallery would already. have 
been erected on the site of Burlington 
Gardens ; but the action of the Department 
depended on other and wider considera- 
tions. As to the National Gallery, it was 
certainly not a building to be proud of, 
but the Office of Works had had little 
little discretion in its construction. He 
might, perhaps, be permitted to say that 
with regard to that building the original 
fault was in spending too little money for 
such a building in such a position. The 
Government of the day were so economical 
that they first proposed to build the Gallery 
for £50,000. The Commission had re- 
commended the use of stucco ; but the 
then Secretary to the Treasury, Lord 
Monteagle, persuaded the House to add 
to the Vote the cost of stone. There 
could be no doubt, that a building of such 
a character in such a situation should have 
been more liberally treated. The hon. 
Gentleman had used Buckingham Palace 
to attack the Office of Works, but the Sur- 
veyor of Works had declared, in 1839, that 
Mr. Nash received his orders, not from the 
Office of Works, but from the Sovereign 
himself, or from the Treasury. His hon. 
Friend was at such a loss for materials 
for his Bill of indictment against the De- 
partment that he actually went to the 
Basses Rocks for a grievance, forgetting 
that it was the Board of Trade and the 


{Jury 


Admiralty which had jurisdiction over 


light-houses, and not the office of Works. 
The sale of land at Carlton Gardens was 
equally beyond the scope of his Depart- 
ment. The only accusations which at 
all came near them was as to the water 
in the Serpentine ; and even there, if 
weeds would grow, he did not see how he 
could keep the water clean. He did not 
feel bound to stand up for the architectural 
features of the metropolis, but still it 
contained many satisfactory buildings. 
Where, for instance, was there a more 
handsome building than Somerset House ? 
The Mint, Custom-house, Post Office, 
and Museum of Geology, were simple and 
substantial structures, very suitable for 
the purposes for which they were. in- 
tended. His hon. Friend had included in 
his Motion the improvements in the metro- 
polis ; and had asked what improvements 
had been made? He (Mr. Cowper) might 
point to Craubourne Street, New Oxford 
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Street, and the thoroughfares recently pro- 
vided in connection with the Embankment 
of the Thames. But the hon. Gentleman 
had completely failed in showing the slight- 
est connection between the complaints he 
had made and the constitution of the Office 
of Works. The hon. Member had not suffi- 
ciently considered what the Office of Works 
was. In early times it was a subordinate 
Board, consisting of architects. At one 
period it was composed of Sir Christopher 
Wren, Sir John Vanbrugh, a master 
mason, and a master carpenter. For a 
long time its powers were very limited. 
The Board, for example, could not expend 
£500 without the authority of the Lord 
Chamberlain; nor £1,000 without the 
sanction of the Treasury. In 1813 a pub- 
lie inquiry led to the appointment of 
General Stephenson as head of the Board 
and the responsible accountant. In 1832, 
for the first time, the office of Works was 
put under the control of a Minister of the 
Crown, and then matters were somewhat 
improved. Still, the system of a Board 
was not found to work well, and in 1851 
the present constitution was adopted. The 
business of the Office was to maintain and 
repair about 120 buildings in England and 
24 in Scotland. There were 17 parks and 
gardens to be looked after, and there were 
80 post offices and 41 probate registries 
also to be kept up. Those were duties 
in the ordinary routine of the Office. The 
Office was likewise required, when any 
new and important improvements were 
contemplated, to prepare estimates and 
information for the guidance of Govern- 
ment and Parliament ; and when the works 
were actually agreed upon, to select the 
architects, make the contracts, and see 
that no unnecessary expense was incurred. 
He ventured to say that there was no 
Office under the Crown conducted on a 
better method, with more accuracy, or with 
more efliciency. The system of accounts 
was generally acknowledged to be admi- 
rable, and the permanent officers were 
efficient. The Secretary was a perma- 
nent officer ; Mr. Austin bad managed the 
finances in a satisfactory manner ; the con- 
sulting surveyor, Mr. Hunt, was thoroughly 
up to his business ; and, besides the ar- 
chiteect, the permanent staff comprised 
seven assistant surveyors, fifteen clerks of 
the works, and four superintendents of 
parks. But the assistance at the dis- 
posal of the office was not confined to 
the regular staff, for whenever there was 
oceasion, the highest professional ta- 
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lent was sought for, At this moment, 
Mr. Scott was building a new Foreign 


, Recovery of 
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many Committees and Commissions there 
had been. The House would make a great 








Office, while the completion of the Houses | mistake if it agreed either to alter the 
of Parliament had been intrusted to the | constitution of the Office of Works, or to 
hands of Mr. Edwin Barry. Mr. Fowler | relegate it to a subordinate position, when 
was frequently consulted as an engineer, | it would be without any one directly to 
and on questions of landscape gardening | represent it in Parliament. In fact, the 
the office had recourse to Mr. Nesfield, | latter course would be quite unconstitu- 
who, with rare disinterestedness, had | tional. Every Department intrusted with 
given his services gratuitously. When | the expenditure of public money must be 
the decay of the stone of the Houses of| represented either by its head or by its 
Parliament was under consideration, the | Secretary in that House. [An hon. Mem- 
office consulted Professor Faraday, Sir | sen: The Office of Woods is not.] The 
Roderick Murchison, and a commission of | Office of Woods did not come within the 
eminent geologists and chemists. In like | category to which he referred, because it 
manner, Professor Airey, had given his | did not expend, but only received, public 
opinion on the clock and bells. The hon. | money, and, like the other Revenue De- 
Member wanted to make the head of the! partments, it was responsible to the Trea- 
Office a permanent officer, and for that|sury. It would be inexpedient to weaken 








proposal he had the sanction of the Com- 
mittee of 1860; but, it would be a retro- 
grade movement, reducing the Office to 
the subordinate position it occupied be- 
fore 1832. 
the Treasury changed, no advantage 
could be derived from making the First 
Commissioner a permanent officer. The 


recommendation of the Committee was | 
that the head of the Office should be perma- | 


nent; and that the Department should 
be represented in Parliament by a sort 
of talking Minister. That experiment 


had recently been tried and had broken | 
down in France, and he believed it would | 


not be tolerated a single day in this coun- 
try. How would hon. Members like 


ter who had no control over the Depart- 
ment which he represented, and for the 


doings of which he could not be held re- | 


sponsible? The alternative of a Board was 
also objectionable. Such a Board as the 
hon. Gentleman shadowed out — consist- 
ing of men of taste, science, and art— 


would not be a really effective administra- | 


tive body —it would probably degenerate 
into a debating club. One reason why so 
many questions connected with the public 
offices remained in abeyance, was because 
they had had so many Committees and 
Commissions, entertaining such conflict- 
ing views that the Government of the 
day could not act upon their reeommen- 
dations, The delays in regard to the 
Foreign Office were partly attributable to 
the Committees, five in number, which had 
sat upon that subject. Four Committees 
and two Commissions had sat upon the 
National Gallery; and with respect 
to the British Museum, he forgot how 


Mr. Cowper 


As long as the heads of | 


to | 
have their questions answered by a Minis- | 


| the authority of the Office of Works. The 
| great misfortune of all these questions in 

relation to architecture and the promotion 
| of the arts was, that there had been a want 
of authority in the Government to deal with 
| them. They had been made the battle-field 
of rival pretenders to taste, and of antago- 
nistie schools of art ; and, instead of being 
grappled with seriously, they had been im- 
peded and postponed by individual differ- 
ences of opinion. In place, therefore, of going 
back in the direction suggested by the hon. 
Member, it would be better to strengthen 
and give more authority to the Office of 
Works. It might, indeed, be an advantage 
| to the occupant of that office if permanence 
of tenure were added to its other attrac- 
tions, and he was not liable to be displaced 
through the vicissitudes of political parties. 
| But the House ought not to part with that 
| 


influence and control over a Department 
intrusted with a large public expenditure 
| to which it was legitimately entitled. Al- 
| though, then, the hon. Gentleman had 
| criticised some portion of the architectural 
) performances of the Government in past 
| days, he had not proved that there was 
| any flaw in the constitution of the Office of 
Works, as it had existed since 1851, and 
therefore the House would do well not to 
sanction this Motion. 


Question put. 
| The House divided :—Ayes 24; Noes 
| 116: Majority 92. 
RECOVERY OF CHURCH RATES, 
LEAVE. 
Lorpv ALFRED CHURCHILL rose to 


move for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
the law relating to the recovery of church 
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rates. The noble Lord said,it would be inthe 
recollection of the House, that before the 
second reading of the Bill brought in by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tavistock 
(Sir J. Trelawny) for the abolition of church 
rates, he had given notice of Amendments 
to be moved in Committee, which he had 
not an opportunity of bringing forward, 
the Bill having been thrown out on the 
second reading. He had been advised to 
place his Amendments before the House 
in a more substantive form, and he had 
done so in the Bill which he now asked 
the House to allow him to introduce. The 
principle he wished to establish was this— 
that no penalty should henceforth attach 
to the non-payment of church rates, leav- 
ing the machinery for making and levying 
the rates as it at present existed. This Bill 
would, therefore, repeal all forms of levy- 
ing a distress on any individual who might 
object to the payment of church rates, 
from any motive whatever. It might be 
said, this would amount to the abolition of 
church rates; but he did not think so. 
The parishioners would still meet in vestry 
and agree or not, just as at present, to a 
church rate. The whole principle of the 
connection between Church and State and 
the parochial system of self-government 
would still be preserved; but the Dissen- 
ter who objected to the payment of church 
rates would not have a penalty enforced 
against him. He believed as much money 
would thus be collected as at present, while 
the invidious system of “ ticketing” Dis- 
senters would not raise a barrier against 
their return to the Church. The system 
he recommended was already in operation 
and fast extending itself in all well regu- 
lated parishes. He did not, of course, 
anticipate that any progress would be made 
in the discussion of the measure this Ses- 
sion; but it might be quietly and dispas- 
sionately considered during the recess, and, 
if re-introduced next year, might form the 
basis of a settlement which would meet 
the views of moderate men, who did not 
wish that a question so deeply affecting 
the interests of the Church of England 
should be made the pack-fox, to be perpe- 
tually hunted from side to side. He beg- 
ged to move for leave to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. J. C. EWART seconded the Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he did not 
wish to interfere with the attempt of the 
noble Lord to settle the question of 
church rates, but he was afraid he could 
not give him much hope of success in ab- 
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rogating all penalties in cases where parties 
refused to pay. He could not consent to 
the establishment of a principle which 
would deprive the parishioners of the 
means of recovering church rates, because 
it would be depriving them of the right of 
recovering that which was a charge upon 
property. He had always advocated the 
right of the parishioners to deal with that 
portion of the charge upon property, and 
could not consent to any measure which 
would deprive them of that right. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, his noble 
Friend did not ask the House now to as- 
sent to the principle of the Bill. In as- 
senting to its introduction no Member 
would be held committed to the principle 
of the measure. His noble Friend only 
wished that the Bill should be laid on the 
table for consideration during the recess, 
and on the understanding that the Bill was 
not to proceed further this Session he 
should not object to its introduction. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to the 
Recovery of Church Rates, ordered to be 
brought in by Lord Atrrep CavRcHILL 
and Mr. Josrpx Ewart. 


AZEEM JAH. 
NAWAB OF THE CARNATIC. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Sm FITZROY KELLY :* I feel that 
I shall not in vain solicit the attention 
and the indulgence of the House, when I 
state that the Motion which I have to 
make, for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the claims of His Highness Azeem 
Jah to the title and dignity of Nawab of 
the Carnatic, involves at once the honour 
of the Crown and the good faith of the 
country. In 1801 a treaty, which I shall 
satisfy the House is now binding upon Her 
Majesty the Queen, was entered into be- 
tween the East India Company, then the 
rulers of India, and Azeem-ul-Dowlah, 
under which that Prince was recognised 
as Nawab of the Carnatic; and His High- 
ness granted and made over to the Com- 
pany the entire administration of the civil 
and military affairs of the Carnatic, with 
the collection of its revenues, saving and 
reserving to the Nawab one-fifth of the 
amount, or about £116,000 a year, for the 
maintenance of his dignity, and the sup- 
port of his family and dependents. The 
alliance between the Company and the 
Princes of this house had been cemented 
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and established by many previous treaties, | existed for the life only of Azeem-ul- 


and the Nawabs had from the earliest pe- | Dowlah. 


riod of the modern history of Hindostan 
been ever found among the most faithful 
and effective of the allies of England. 
In 1749 Anwar-ood-Deen fell gallantly 
fighting side by side, with British soldiers, 
against the French, at the age of 104. 
His son and successor, Mahomet Ali, better 
known asWallah Jah, throughout his reign, 
which lasted till 1795, stood by and sup- 
ported the Company in all their long and 
sanguinary conflicts with the French, with 
Hyder Ali, and with Tippoo Sahib. Omdul- 
ul-Omrah, his son, was also the faithful 
ally of the Company until his death, in 
1801. At that period the Company, who 
had for a quarter of a century struggled 
to obtain the command of the civil and 
military resources of the Carnatic—and 
who had now, with the powerful aid of 
this line of princes, overcome their ene- 
mies, and established peace throughout 
the Peninsula of India—thought this a fit- 
ting opportunity to obtain their long de- 
sired object. The Nawab had left a son, 
Ali Houssain, upon whose legitimacy some 
doubt existed, or was suggested by the 
Company themselves, and to him they pro- 
prosed the cession, virtually, of the Go- 
vernment of the Carnatic, by transferring 
to them the administration of its affairs and 
the collection of its revenues. The offer 
was unhesitatingly and peremptorily re- 
fused by Ali Houssain; but the nephew 
of Omdul, Azeem-ul- Dowlah, was prevailed 
upon to grant all that was demanded by 
the Company, upon the condition that he 
should be recognised as the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, with the reservation of the one- 
fifth of its revenues; and the treaty of the 
3lst of July 1801 was made. He died in 
1819, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Azeem Jah, upon whose right of succession 
under the treaty no question was raised 
by the Government of India. In 1825 
his son, then in his minority, Mahomed 
Ghouse Khan at once succeeded him with- 
out opposition, and without question. 

Throughout his minority, his uncle Azeem 

Jah, the Prince who now appeals to this 
House, assumed the office of guardian to 
his nephew, and was treated as such, and 

as presumptive heir to the Nawabship, by 

the Company and their officers throughout 

the Carnatic, until the death of Mahomed 

in 1855. Then, for the first time, the East 

India Company refused to fulfil the treaty, 

and to recognise the title of Azeem Juh to 

the succession, and declared that the treaty 


I have now to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the language of this 
treaty. It is insisted by the Govern- 
ment that it endured only for the life of 
Azeem-ul-Dowlah; that his successors, 
for two or three generations, were recog- 
nised only as matter of grace and fa- 
vour; and that it is now competent to 
them to consider the treaty at an end, and 
to degrade the hereditary Prince Azeem 
Jah to the condition of a subject and a 
dependent upon their bounty; but to re- 
tain to themselves the exclusive dominion 
of the Carnatic, its civil and military 
resources, and its revenues. I, on the 
other hand, have to submit to the House 
that the treaty is binding, as well on the 
British Government as on the Nawabs of 
the Carnatic, for all time to come; but 
that if it be otherwise, and if the treaty 
expired upon the death of Azeem-ul-Dow- 
lah in 1819, although the Queen, who has 
assumed the rights and the position of the 
East India Company, may, as matter of 
policy, refuse to recognise Prince Azeem 
Jah, or any other particular individual as 
Nawab of the Carnatic, Her Majesty has 
ceased to possess the rights conveyed to 
the Company under the treaty over the 
subjects, or the affairs, or the resources, 
or the revenues of that country. And now 
for the treaty itself. It is entitled “A 
'‘lreaty with Azeem-ul-Dowlah, 1801 ’’— 


“Treaty for settling the Succession to the 
Soubahdarry of the Territories of Arcot, and 
for vesting the Administration of the Civil 
and Military Government of the Carnatic 
Pagen Ghaut, in the United Company of 
Merchants trading to the East Indies.” 

“Whereas the several treaties which have 
been concluded between the United Company 
ot Merchants of England trading to the East 

Indies, and their Highnesses heretofore Nabobs 

of the Carnatic, have been intended to ce- 

ment and identify the interests of the contract- 
ing parties; and whereas, in conformity to the 
spirit of the alliance, the said Company did, by 
the treaty concluded on the 12th July 1792, with 
the lace Nabob, Wallah Jah, relinquish extensive 
pecuniary advantages, acquired by the previous 
Treaty of 1787, with the view and on the consi- 
deration of establishing a more adequate security 
for the interests of the British Government in 
the Carnatic ; and whereas subsequent experience 
has proved that the intention of the contracting 
parties has not been fulfilled by the provisions of any 
of the treaties heretofore concluded between them ; 
and whereas the Musnud of the Soubahdarry of 

Arcot having become vacant, the Prince Azeem- 

ul-Dowlah Bahadoor has been established by the 

English East India Company in the rank, pro- 

perty, and possessions of his xacestors, heretofore 

Nawabs of the Carnatic; and whereas the said 

Company and his Highness the said Prince 
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Azeem-ul-Dowlah Bahadoor have judged it ex- 
pedient that additional provisions should at 
this time be made for the purpose of supplying 
the defects of all former engagements, and of es- 
tablishing the connection between the said con- 
tracting parties on a permanent basis of security, 
in all times to'come; wherefore the following 
treaty is now established and concluded by Ed- 
ward Lord Clive, by and with the sanction and au- 
thority of the Marquess Wellesley, K.P., Governor 
General, on behalf of the said United Company 
on the one part, and his Highness the Nawab 
Azeem-ul-Dowlah, on his own behalf, on the other 
part, for settling the succession to the Soubahdarry 
of the territories of Arcot, and for vesting the 
administration of the Civil and Military Govern- 
ment of the Carnatic in the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East Indies. 

Article I. The Nawab Azeem-ul-Dowlah Baha- 
door is hereby formally established in the state 
and rank, with the dignities dependent thereon, of 
his ancestors, heretofore Nawabs of the Carnatic, 
and the possession thereof is hereby guaranteed 
by the Honourable East India Company to his 
said Highness Azeem-ul-Dowlah Bahadoor, who 
has accordingly sueceeded to the Soubahdarry of 
the territories of Arcot. 

“ Article II. Such parts of the treaties hereto- 
fore concluded between the said East India Com- 
pany and their Highnesses heretofore Nawabs of 
the Carnatic, as are calculated to strengthen the 
alliance, to cement the friendship, and to identify 
the interests of the contracting parties, are here- 
by renewed and confirmed, and accordingly, the 
friends and enemies of either are the friends and 
enemies of both parties.” 

It will be observed, in the first place, that 
this is a treaty for settling the succession 
to the Soubahdarry of Arcot, and for vest- 
ing the administration of the civil and 
military government of the Carnatic in 
the Company. I would ask if this be con- 
sistent with a treaty to expire with the 
life of a man who might have died the 
next day or the next hour? The settling 
of the succession in the Nawab, and the 
vesting of the administration of the Car- 
natic in the Company, are equally, and 
in the same language, and to the same 
effect, provided for by the treaty. Was 
the succession to cease, and the Govern- 
ment of the Carnatic to continue against 
the will of the Nawabs, and at the pleasure 
of the Company? Again, the Prince is 
established ‘in the rank, property, and 
possessions of his ancestors, heretofore 
Nawabs of the Carnatic.” Does that in- 
dicate a temporary, or an hereditary suc- 
cession? The treaty is made ‘to estab- 
lish the connection between the contract- 
ing parties on a permanent basis of security 
in all times to come.” Is, then, the treaty 
to last in all times to come, in favour and 
for the benefit of the Company, but to 
cease to the prejudice of the Prince, with 
his life? In the first article the Nawab 
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is established ‘‘in the state, rank, and 
dignities of his ancestors ;” and in Article 
2, to which I entreat special attention, 
it is expressly provided that “such parts 
of former treaties as are calculated to 
strengthen the alliance, to cement the 
friendship, and to identify the interests of 
the contracting parties, are renewed and 
confirmed.” Now, it is essential to ob- 
serve what former treaties, and with what 
effect, are hereby confirmed. And first, 
by the Treaty of 1768, reciting that the 
Emperor Shah Allum had granted to Wal- 
lah Jah, his eldest son, and their heirs for 
ever, the government of the Carnatic, the 
East India Company, in conjunction with 
the Nawab, agrees with the Soubah of the 
Deccan that the Nawab Wallah Jah, his 
son, and their heirs, in succession, shall 
enjoy for ever the government of. the Car- 
natic. This treaty being confirmed and in- 
corporated with the Treaty of 1801, how can 
it be said that the Company had not recog- 
nised the hereditary right of the heirs and 
successors of Wallah Jah to the Govern- 
ment of this country? Then again, by the 
Treaty of 1787, the company and Wallah 
Jah,°for himself, his heirs and successors, 
to place the defence and protection of the 
Carnatic on a solid and lasting foundation, 
agree that certain forts shall. be placed in 
the hands.of the Company, large subsidies 
paid to them, certain of the revenues con- 
signed to them, and that for the satisfac- 
tion of the Nawab, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, an account shall be annually fur- 
nished. In 1792 another treaty by the 
Nawab in his own name, and for himself 
and his successors, to which Omdul-il- 
Omrah was a party, binding also his own 
heirs, from the beginning to the end im- 
ports endurance and perpetuity. These 
treaties, then, being all made part of the 
Treaty of 1801, it becomes impossible for 
this country or the Crown to contend that 
the contract with the Nawab was other- 
wise than hereditary and perpetual. Then 
by the Treaty of 1801 itself, in Article 4, 
the administration of the civil and military 
governments of all the territories and de- 
pendencies of the Carnatic are for ever 
vested in the Company ; and by Article 5, 
one-fifth part of the revenues of the Car- 
natic are to be annually allotted for the 
maintenance and support of the Nawab 
and his family. And now it is contended 
that the grant of the Carnatic and its re- 
sources and revenues to the Company is 
perpetual, but the reservation of the one- 
fifth of the revenues to the Nawab ex- 
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pires with his life. No Parliament, no 
court of law, no man of honour and in- 
telligence, no tribunal on the face of the 
earth can maintain so dishonest, so sense- 
less, so impossible a construction. But 
let us see how this treaty was considered, 
what interpretation was put on it by the 
highest authorities of Great Britain on the 
one side, and of India and its Princes on 
the other, at the time and after the time 
when the treaty was made. Upon the 
accession of the Nawab in 1801 a procla- 
mation was issued by the Company in 
which His Highness the Nawab Azeem- 
ul-Dowlah is said to have 

“succeeded to the hereditary rights of his 
father, and by the full acknowledgment of the 
Honourable Company, to the possession of the 
said Musnud, that their mutual engagements are 
unconditional, and liable to no change what- 
ever ; and that they shall last as long as the sun 
and moon shall endure.” 

The barons, noblemen, grandees, and 
great officers of state are required to yield 
due obedience to the Company “ by virtue 
of the rights and powers acquired to the 
said Company by compact with the pre- 
sent lawful Nawab of the Carnatic.” So 
by a declaration, Fort St. George, 1801, to 
the native courts of Hyderabad and 
Poonah, and to the Governors of Bombay 
and Ceylon— 

“His Highness Prince Azeem-ul-Dowlah hav- 
ing entered into engagements for the express pur- 
pose of reviving the alliance between the Com- 
pany and his illustrious ancestors, the British 
Government has now resolved on supporting and 
establishing the hereditary pretensions of the 
Prince.” 

Lard Clive himself, then Governor of 
Madras, on the 18th December 1801, ad- 
dressing the members of the family of the 
Nawab, said, ‘‘ that the new arrangement 
was made to preserve to that respectable 
family its ancient rank among the princes 
of Hindostan ;” and also, ‘‘ that His High- 
ness succeeded to the rights of his illus- 
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* Prince having addressed an autograph 

letter to George III., in which he ex- 
pressly states, ‘‘ In virtue of my right of 
inheritance derived from my grandfather 
and father, the Company were pleased to 
install me in the Musnud of the Carnatic.” 
His Majesty King George III. replied— 

“ We congratulate your Highness on your ac- 
cession to the Musnud of your ancestors. Your 
Highness may be assured that we shall seize every 
occasion of affording you proofs of regard, and of 
continuing to your Highness, and to your family, 
our special friendship and protection.” 

It is little to add that that Prince addressed 
most of the Native Powers of India with 
whom he had ever been in communication, 
informing them that he had succeeded by 
hereditary right and title, to the rank and 
the dominions of his ancestors; and the 
East India Company, by every public act 
and declaration, affirmed this view and 
interpretation of the treaty, and of the 
relation subsisting between them and the 
Nawab, until in our own times, to the 
dishonour and discredit of the Government 
of England, the treaty was repudiated or 
perverted from its real effect, and the 
claim was made to retain all that was 
granted to great Britain, and to withhold 
and to confiscate all that belonged and was 
reserved to the Princes of the Carnatic. 
But it was not only at the time of the 
treaty, but when the Musnud descended 
upon the issue of Azeem-ul-Dowlah, that 
the Company continued to recognise the 
perpetual operation of the treaty. In 1819, 
Azeem-Jah, the eldest son of Azeem-ul- 
Dowlah, was ag yey! as his successor 
in the rank and title of Nawab and Sou- 
bahdar of the Carnatic, and he was in- 
formed by the Government of India that 
‘a new treaty was unnecessary, as the 
Governor General considered his Highness 
to be ipso facto a party to the treaty con- 
cluded with his father in 1801.’’ If this 
be so with the eldest son, upon what con- 





trious ancestors, heretofore the Nawabs of | ceivable pretence can it be alleged that 


the Carnatic ; 


adding, “and it is my | the second son, upon the death of the 


especial duty to resist every attempt to | eldest and his issue, is not likewise ipso 


violate the principles of the alliance now | facto a party to that treaty ? 


firmly and perpetually established.” And | 
Lord Clive again, in 1803, recorded in a 
minute of his office, that— 

“ An arrangement was therein proposed for their 
eonsideration, intended to secure to his Highness 
and his family the honours and immunities enjoyed 
by his predecessors, heretofore Nawabs of the Car- 
natic, under provisions of public treaties.” 


But one of the most remarkable proofs of 
the hereditary character and effect of this 
treaty is afforded by the fact, that the 
Sir FitsRoy Kelly 





The Gover- 
| nor of Madras addressed the son of Azeem- 
ul-Dowlah in these words— 

“Tt is with infinite satisfaction I have the 
honour to congratulate your Highness upon as- 
cending the Musnud in the direct line of succession 
to your late father, of blessed memory.”’ 

Sir Thomas Munro, the Governor of Ma- 
dras, some time afterwards, in a Govern- 
ment minute declares— 

“ Bythe 10th article the rank of the Nawab, 
as a Prince, and as an ally of the British Govern- 
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ment is declared. Nochange in the political situ- 
ation of the Nawab has taken place since 1801. 
He is still Prince of the Carnatic, and he is a party 
to the treaty, by which one-fifth part of the reve- 
nue is secured to him, Without a breach of the 
treaty we cannot, except with his consent, alter 
any one of the articles. ‘The Nawab is still Prince 
of the Carnatic, and reserves in that capacity 
one-fifth of the net revenue.” 

The acts of the State upon the death of 
Azeem Jah, which took place in 1825, 
are quite conclusive to this effect. They 
announced— 

“ His Highness Gholam Mahomed Ghouse, only 

son of His Highness Azeem Jah Bahadoor, was 
on the 22nd September 1825 proclaimed successor 
to his deceased father in the rank and title of 
Nawab Soubadhar. During the minority of the 
Nawab the affairs of the Durbar will be conducted 
y Uis Highness Azeem Jah Bahadoor, brother of 
the late Nawab, with the title of Naib-i-Mooktar 
(Regent).” 
Again, in a letter from the Court of Direct- 
ors of the 14th January 1829: ‘‘ The Na- 
wab being an infant, and in declining 
health, and the Naib-i-Mooktar being next 
heir, in case of his demise,” and so 
forth. And in July 1829 the Directors | 
expressed their approval of certain pro- 
ceedings ‘‘on the ground of the Naib-i- 
Mooktar being the next heir, in the case of 
the decease of his nephew Mahomed Ghouse 
Khan.”’ And, indeed, as late as 18438 the 
Marquess of ‘I weeddale writes upon some 
question of precedence that had arisen— 

“Tlis Lordship in Council observes that His 
Highness Azeem Jah Bahadoor does not hold the 
place in list No. 1, to which he is entitled in con- 
sideration of the position he legally occupied in 
communication with the British Government, and 
of that he still holds in relation to His Llighness the 
Nawab, and to his succession to the Musnud.” 

It is impossible, after the publication to 
the world of these acts of state and solemn ; 
declarations, for the Government of this 
country to contend that the treaty expired 
with the life of Azeem-ul-Dowlah. If we 
can imagine for a moment a treaty in such 
terms between England and Russia, or 
England and France, or England and the 
United States, what Member of this House, 
what gentleman in all England, will step 
forward and say that the Government 
would dare to contend that the treaty was 
perpetual as to all that it conferred upon 
this country, but that it expired with the 
life of the reigning Sovereign of France, or 
of Russia, or with the Presidency of the 
President of the United States? IPf there- 
fore, the treaty ceased with the life of 
Azeem-ul-Dowlah, when and how did 
Great Britain become possessed of the 
civil and military resources, and of the 
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revenues of the Carnatic? But the late 
East India Company took a different and a 
strange view of the effect of this treaty. In 
1855, without cause assigned, without ex- 
planation, they rejected the claim of the 
Prince to be recognised as Nawab of the 
Carnatic ; for two years they left him 
without an answer to his application, and 
at length insulted him with an offer of 
£10,000 a year, upon condition that he 
would submit to a degradation from his 
princely rank and become one of the mil- 
lions of the subjects of the British Crown 
in India. This offer was afterwards in- 
creased to £15,000 a year; but it also was 
rejected, with that respect, indeed, with 
which the princes of this race have ever ad- 
dressed the representatives of the British 
Crown, but with the indignation becoming 
an independent Sovereign upon such an 
occasion. This unfortunate Prince is thus 
reduced to indigence and to dependence, 
and unable to obtain justice at the hands 
of the Company, and I lament to add, of 
the Crown; he appeals to the last tri- 
bunal existing under the Constitution— 
the British House of Commons. The 
question under the treaty of 1801 was 
whether it was binding on the East India 
Company during the life only of the 


| party to the treaty, Azeem-ul-Dowlah, 


or during the lives of his successors; and 
if a Committee were granted, I should sa- 
tisfy them that if it expired with Azeem- 
ul-Dowlah in 1819 as far as the provisions 
for his benefit were concerned, it also ex- 
pired at the same time as far as regarded 
the benefits derived under it by the East 
India Company. If the right of the family 
to the Nawabship had ceased on his death 
in 1819, so likewise did the right of the 
Company to the revenues of the Carnatic ; 
and the Government had no more claim to 
them and to the administration of the 
country than the Emperor of China, or 
any other foreign Sovereign. I have care- 
fully considered the numerous minutes 
and papers, which, though never commu- 
nicated to the Prince, have at last been 
laid upon the table of this House; but I 
have been unable to find a single statement 
or argument in support of the refusal to 
recognise the rights of this family. The 
grounds, whatever they may have been, 
on which the Government of India have 
based their unworthy and dishonest policy 
in reference to the Nawab, have never been 
made known to that Prince. He has been 
treated with cold indifference, and with 
contemptuous silence. He is utterly igno- 
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rant to this hour of the reasons alleged for 
the degradation to which he has been sub- 
jected. It may, indeed, be said that the 
existence of these nominal and unreal so- 
vereignties in India is contrary to the policy 
which has been adopted by our Govern- 
ment there, and perhaps occasionally to 
some extent approved by the Parliament 
of this country ; and I do not deny that 
much inconvenience may result from the 
existence of a Prince with a court, and 
family, and retinue, above and beyond the 
law, in the midst of a great native popu- 
lation, subject to the dominion of the Bri- 
tish Crown. I cannot, however, admit 
that the first principles of justice and of 
international good faith are to be sacrificed 
to any considerations of policy or of expe- 
diency; but I do not hesitate to say, al- 
though I have no direct authority from the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, that I am per- 
suaded His Highness would be ready to 
agree to any arrangement with the Bri- 
tish Crown, consistent with his honour 
and his dignity, under which his family 
and dependants might be brought at once 
within the protection and under the control 
of the law. Then it has been said that 
proofs have been found to exist of some cor- 
respondence, miscalled treasonable, between 
the father, or the grandfather, or the great- 
grandfather of the Nawab, and Tippoo 
Sahib ; but I utterly deny the truth of these 
allegations, and am ready to submit the 
charge to the most searching investigation ; 
and the more so, that no impartial writer 
upon the events of that period has been 
found to support these unworthy accusa- 
tions on the part of the East India Com- 
pany. Mr. Mill, in his history of India, 
expressly says— 

“ Not only does this evidence afford no proof of 
a criminal correspondence with Tippoo on the 
part of the Nawab, but the total inability of the 
English to procure further evidence, with all the 
records of the Mysore Government in their hands, 
and all the living agents of it within their abso- 
lute power, is a proof to the contrary; since it 
is not credible that the criminal correspondence 
should have existed and not have left more traces 
of itself.’” 


But that I would not detain the House, 
I could confirm this remarkable historical 
statement by the testimony of all the high- 
est officers of the Crown, or the Company in 
India, from the beginning to the end of the 
eventful reigns of Hyder Ali and Tippoo 
Sahib. And even if it were true, that at this 
remote period the ancestors of the Prince 
had been unfaithful to the British cause, 
is their offence to be visited, at the distance 
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of more than half a century, upon their un- 
offending descendants? So it has been 
insinuated, rather than asserted, that the 
Prince has. led an immoral or a discredit- 
able domestic life. He denies the charge; 
and he is ready to meet it, here or else- 
where, by whomsoever preferred, and by 
whatever evidence it may be sought to be 
supported. I have little more to say. 
The Prince appeals from thé injustice or 
the malice of his enemies, to the testimony 
of his fellow-countrymen and his neigh- 
bours, who have been witnesses to the 
fidelity with which, in the most trying 
times, and especially during thelate mutiny, 
he has adhered with spotless honour and 
unswerving good faith to his engagements 
with the British Government, and to the 
British Crown. His case is supported by 
Petitions in his favour from tens of thou- 
sands of his countrymen, at Madras and 
elsewhere in the Carnatic. He appeals 
with confidence to this House, to the 
Crown, aud to the country, and I trust 
that his appeal will not be made in vain. 
I beg to move— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed, to 
inquire into the claims of His Highness Azeem 
Jah to the title and dignity of Nawab of the 
Carnatic ; and otherwise in respect of the Treaty 
entered into between His Highness’s father Azeem- 
ul-Dowlah and the East India Company, on the 
3lst day of July, 1801, and the circumstances 
attending the same.” 


Mr. SMOLLETT rose to second the 
Motion, and said that in this case the East 
India Company had been guilty of an act 
of gross political turpitude. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not’present ; House counted, and 40 Mem- 
bers not being present, 






House adjourned at half after 
Eight o’clock. 


. HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, July 8, 1863. 


Their Lordships met ; and having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, with- 
out Debate, 

House adjourned at One o'clock, 


till To-morrow, half-past 
Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 8, 1863. 


MINUTES.}—Pusuc Buis—First Reading— 
Railway Bills (No.2) [Bill 216]; Promissory 
Notes and Bills of Exchange* [Bill 128]; Syd- 
ney Branch Mint * [Bill 217]. 

Second Reading—Poisoned Grain, &c. Prohibi- 
tion [Bill 121]; Anchors and Chain Cables 

[Bill 95]; Waywardens’ Contracts * (Lords) 

[Bill 205]; Metropolitan Main Drainage Ex- 

tension * [Bill 215] ; India Stock * [Bill 212] ; 
Growing Crops Seizure (Ireland )* [Bill 211]. 

Committee—Navy Prize Agents, &c.* [Bill 147], 
on ré-committal ; Alkali Works Regulation 
(Lords) * [Bill 135], on re-committal. 

Report—Navy Prize Agents * [Bill 219]; Alkali 
Works Regulation (Lords) * [Bill 220]. 

Considered as amended — Misappropriation by 
Servants * [Bill 193]. 

Third Reading—Removalof Prisoners(Scotland)* 
[Bill 194]; Public Works and Fisheries Acts 
Amendment * [Bill 198] ; Duchy of Cornwall 
Management (1863) (Lords)* [Bill 182] ; and 
severally passed. 

Withdrawn—Casual Poor (Metropolis) [Bill 155] ; 
Domestic Servants and Apprentices Protec- 
tion [Bill 168]; Railway Bills [Bill 6]; Judg- 
ments Law Amendment (Ireland) [Mr. White- 
side] * [Bill 71). 





POISONED GRAIN, &c. PROHIBITION BILL. 
[BILL 121.] sECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. PAULL, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, it was 
unnecessary to remind hon. Members that 
the mission of birds was of the utmost 
utility, and that their destruction was ex- 
ceedingly injurious, both to vegetation and 
to agriculture. He trusted also to be 
able to prove that the means used by 
some persons to destroy birds by poison- 
ed wheat, &c., was highly dangerous to 
society at large. The value of small birds 
to the agriculturist was well understood 
in France and Germany, where a war of 
extermination against them had been too 
long carried on. In France, in conse- 
quence of petitions from the agriculturists, 
the French Senate appointed a Commis- 
sion to inquire into the utility of small 
birds and the danger of destroying them. 
The Commission instituted a minute and 
scientific inquiry, and made a report to 
the French Senate, which occupied from 
thirty to forty octavo pages. In Germany, 
also, inquiries were made which showed 
the great injury caused to vegetation by 
the extermination of small birds. He 
would first show, as briefly as possible, 
how enormous was the increase of insect 
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minated, and at what cost steps were then 
taken to reduce the amount of insect life. 
He would then point out the means which 
he proposed to take for the preservation of 
small birds. It was not his intention to 
interfere with the Game Laws, or to make 
them more stringent. It was solely in the 
interest of the farmers themselves, and of 
agriculture, that he asked the House to 
prevent the indiscriminate slaughter of 
birds not now protected by law. In the 
Report presented by the French Commis- 
sion in 1861 it was stated that in the vine- 
growing communes of France during ten 
years (1828.37) the loss from the ravages 
of the caterpillar was estimated at 
£852,000. The value of the cereals de- 
stroyed in only one of the eastern depart- 
ments of France in a single year was esti- 
mated at £160,000. An interesting article 
on destructive insects and the immense 
utility of birds appeared in the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, vol. xxiii., 
published last year. This article contains 
extracts from a work by M. Tschudi, Pre- 
sident of the Agricultural Society at Can- 
ton St. Gall, Switzerland, in which it was 
stated that some of the Governments of 
Germany expended several thousand tha- 
lers annually for the destruction of cater- 
pillars. In one year an area of 860 
acres of fir forest was entirely stripped of 
its leaves by the caterpillars of the Noctua, 
and the Government paid more than 1,000 
thalers for the destruction of 94,000,000 
of the above dangerous insects. In Fran- 
conia the caterpillars during 1839 devoured 
the produce of 2,200 acres of Government 
forest. The facts proved that the aggre- 
gation of small birds was invaluable for 
the destruction of mischievous insects. A 
calculation had been made of the different 
orders of birds—namely, those which were 
insectivorous and those which consumed 
grain and vegetables. In Germany and 
Switzerland — and the calculation would 
apply to England—there were about 150 
species, and only one-twelfth of the num- 
ber were purely granivorous. All the rest 
consumed insects. He had now shown the 
great increase of insect life where birds 
were destroyed. The destruction of small 
birds abroad was much to be lamented. 
In one day in Lombardy 15,000 birds were 
captured, and in one district, on the shores 
of the Lago Maggiore, between 60,000 and 
70,000 small birds were annually destroy- 
ed. It might be said that English sports- 
men were not addicted to the destruction 
of small birds like the sportsmen of other 


life in countries where birds were exter- | countries. Nevertheless the fact was un- 
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doubted that the destruction of small birds 
was going on at a very alarming rate in 
this country. He had received numerous 
letters on this subject. A country clergy- 
man stated that a birdcatcher estimated 
that 13,848 goldfinches were annually sent 
from Worthing alone. He had received 
letters from various parts of the country 
complaining of the great destruction of 
birds that was going on, and the injury 
caused to gardens from this cause. Some 
years ago in Hampshire a war of exter- 
mination was waged against them, and 
rookeries were destroyed. The natural 
consequence soon showed itself, in such an 
increase of various hurtful insects, and es- 
pecially of the cockchafer (which is three 
years in the grub-state, and all that time 
does an immense amount of injury to the 
roots of grass and corn), that women and 
children were employed to follow the 
plough, to pick up these grubs which the 
rooks would have devoured had they 
not been murdered. This practical proof 
of their utility opened the eyesof the Hamp- 
shire farmers, and rookeries were again 
established, and rooks protected. The same 
thing happened in America, where at one 
time the State offered rewards for their de- 
struction, and in consequence they so much 
decreased, and noxious insects so greatly 
increased, as to induce the State to offer a 
counter reward for their protection. Spar- 
row clubs were established throughout the 
country, which offered prizes for the de- 
struction of sparrows; and it was stated 
in a letter which appeared in one of the 
journals, that three or four sportsmen be- 
longing to a single Sparrow Club had de- 
stroyed nearly 13,000 birds in a single 
year. Now, in dealing with this subject, 
he wished to avoid interfering in the 
slightest degree with the interests and 
practices of agriculturists. He knew that 
farmers had long been in the habit of 
using some description of brine for de- 
stroying the ova and smut that might 
attach themselves to the seed of cereals 
and to the crops in the course of growth. 
Of late years, however, a system of using 
poisoned wheat had been introduced. He 
need scarcely point out the danger of the 
indiscriminate sale of an article which 
would cause almost immediate death on 
the part of the animals eating it ; and if 
those animals were good for food, the 
analytical chemist would tell them it was 
impossible to say where the injury would 
stop—it was impossible to say whether 
the lives of those persons or animals who 
might eat these poisoned birds would not 
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from the hon. Member for Hereford 
(Colonel Clifford), who was unable to be 
in his place, and which, with the permis- 
sion of the House, he would read— 

“Tam very sorry that I cannot be in my place 
on Wednesday to support your Bill for the ‘ pro- 
hibition of poisoned grain.’ My own experience 
leads me to believe that such an enactment is be- 
come necessary. In my neighbourhood a substance 
is sold by the grocers under the name of ‘ Crow 
fig,’ and warranted to the farmers to be quite 
harmless to everything but crows and rooks, and 
I know of my own personal knowledge that they 
so consider it, with what degree of truth you may 
imagine. It is composed of strychnine, and I 
have seen its effects upon my pigeons as well as 
on a large rookery. My attention was first called 
to the matter by the complaints of my keeper; 
and I saw one morning a year ago eight or ten 
pigeons drop down dead while flying from the field 
where they had picked up the grain, a distance of 
less than half a mile. On the same occasion some 
pigs were poisoned by picking up and devouring 
the pigeons. The use of this substance has nothing 
whatever to do with the preparation of the grain 
for sowing. It is intended and used solely for the 
purpose of destroying the birds. The mode of 
using it is to mix it with asmall quantity of grain, 
and after the field is sown and harrowed this is 
sown broadcast, not, of course, in large quantities, 
but over portions of the field. ‘The use of it is 
now denied, at least by my own tenants; but of 
its having been used even this spring by some of 
my neighbours I am quite positive, and in one in- 
stance could mark the field where it has been put, 
and of which a dead pig was the result. I really 
hope you will succeed in getting an Act passed to 
put a stop to so dangerous a practice.” 


He would now reada letter addressed to him 
by Mr. Henry Bowden, a magistrate for 
the county of Derby, who said— 


“TI see that you intend to bring ina Bill to pro- 
hibit the use and sale of poisoned grain. There 
are two such flagrant cases in this neighbourhood 
I think it right to acquaint you of them, as it will 
strengthen your case in some degree. A large 
tenant farmer under the Duke of Devonshire in 
the parish of Staveley for several years has used 
poisoned grain (strychnine, I believe), and the de- 
struction of iife has been enormous. This spring 
a tenant of mine has lost a valuable cote of 
pigeons ; only last week thirty young ones were 
starved to death, the old ones being poisoned by 
feeding on the farm above-mentioned. A rookery 
of mine has also been destroyed by the same 
means, and I have reason to believea pig has been 
killed by eating the poisoned birds. Mr. White- 
head, who lives at Romeley Hall, near the farm, 
tells me nearly all his partridges are poisoned and 
his keeper has picked up bushels of wood pigeons, 
rooks, &c. Small birds in hundreds have been 
gathered in the neighbourhood, and I am only 
surprised no one has been poisoned by cooking and 
eating the dead pigeons found all over the neigh- 
bourhood. Three or four dove-cotes have been 
completely destroyed. A tenant under the Ven. 
Archdeacon Hill has also followed the example of 
his neighbour, and of course the destruction has 
become greater. I hope some means may be 
found to put a stop to such outrageous conduct.” 
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He had received a vast number of letters 
to a similar effect. He believed it to be 
incontestable that poisoned grain was now 
in common use. ‘The poisons used for 
dressing grain were of the strongest and 
most deadly kind—Strychnine, coculus 
indicus, and arsenic, were the poisons 
most generally used. He had taken pains 
to inquire what were the necessary mate- 
rials for dressing seed wheat, so that it 
might be prepared for sowing without in- 
terfering with the legitimate occupations 
of agriculture. Not being himself com- 
petent to form a judgment on this sub- 
ject, he had consulted some large practical 
farmers, and, among others, Mr. Lawes 
of Hertfordshire, who employed an analy- 
tical chemist. He stated that it was only 
of late years that wheat and other grain 
had been prepared with poisonous mate- 
rials in order to protect them from insects ; 
but he said that he had found lime just 
as effectual to secure that object, and that 
it would not do any injury to the birds. 
He was informed that blue vitriol or sul- | 
phate of copper was used with perfect 
success for the prevention of smut in 
wheat; it was a simple and economical 
preservative, and did not affect the germi- 
nation of the seed, or injure poultry or birds 
of any kind. Mr. C. Randell, of Chadbury, 
near Evesham, said in regard to the merits 
of blue vitriol— 
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“It is perfectly effectual, very economical, dries 
so quickly that it does not clog in drilling, will 
not affect the germination of the seed, if, from 
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told that the Bill as it stood would injure 
the trade of the chemists, and in deference 
to the representations made to him he pro- 
posed to introduce certain Amendments in 
Committee. If the House would give the 
Bill a second reading, he proposed to go 
into Committee to-morrow, when he would 
move that certain Amendments be printed, 
in order to the re-committal of the Bill at 
some futureday. The Amendments which 
he proposed to introduce, while expressly 
prohibiting the use of poisoned grain— 
that was, grain so steeped in poison as to 
render it dangerous generally to men and 
animals—would except all solutions for 
dressing sheep, or for preparing seed for 
bond fide agricultural uses. The use of 
poisoned grain was so common that hawk- 
ersmight be found all about the country 
with strings of birds around their necks, 
and selling for a penny packages of poison 
enough to kill a whole village. But it 
was not small birds only that were de- 
stroyed. In Scotland colley dogs had 
been poisoned by eating the small birds 
which they had found. There was danger 
even in laying poison in guarded places. 
A gentleman had written to him to say, 
that having employed poison to kill rats 
which infested his house, a sow and some 
small pigs were poisoned, and on examin- 
ing the sow the half-digested remains of 
portions of rats were found in her stomach. 
He submitted that he had shown that the 
utility of small birds was now recognised in 
England. In countries abroad they were 





unfavourable weather, it cannot be used at the | taking every precaution for the preserva- 
time intended, for, after being turned over, it will | tion and protection of those birds, while 
keep good for any length of time, and it will not | we were allowing every person to kill and 
injure poultry or birds of any kind. The propor- | imate th - It 

tion is 1 lb. blue vitriol, dissolved in one gallon of | extermina e em 10 every way. was 
warm water, to four bushels of wheat. In this with the purpose of protecting these useful 
proportion it is simply thrown over a heap of creatures and preventing their wholesale 
wheat, which is then turned, so as to be wetted | destruction that he introduced the present 
equally, and left till next morning; or, if wanted | measure, to the second reading of which 
to use at short notice, it will dry sufficiently to h 5 ked the H 

drill in three hours. Arsenic formerly was much | “© DOW aske t © snouss to assent. ; 
used, but is in every way objectionable. The| Mr. C. FORSTER seconded the Motion, 
danger is obvious enough; in addition to which, | and trusted that the Amendments which 








if the wheat cannot be sown in three days after | 
the application of arsenic, it is useless—a very | 
large portion will not vegetate. Nothing but good | 
can result from the operation of a measure pro- 
hibiting the use of poisons for dressing seed corn ; 
they are not necessary for the purpose, and there 
is no advantage to be derived from the use of 
them in this way which may not be obtained 
otherwise.” 


He had endeavoured to make the Bill as 
stringent as possible, believing that no man 
had a right to protect himself to the injury 
and detriment of his neighbour. At the 
same time, such measures must be allowed 
to produce their effects gradually. He was 








were to be introduced would remove any 
objections to the measure which might 
be entertained, and induce the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary to give 
his support to the Bill. There was one 
objection to the measure, on the ground of 
its supposed interference with farming. 
But he had received numerous letters from 
farmers, who assured him that the use of 
any poisons for dressing wheat or other 
grain was wholly unnecessary, and that 
preparing the seed with blue vitriol and 
such preparations would be quite sufficient 
for all purposes. The better class of 
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farmers entirely repudiated the cruel prac- 
tice of destroying birds by poison, though 
it was very much resorted to by others, 
who used poisoned wheat merely to save 
themselves trouble, without reflecting on 
the dangerous consequences of such a 
practice. He had received a letter from a 
gentleman who had exerted himself very 
much to stop the practice, and he stated 
that the practice had become worse, and 
that he had been speaking to farmers who 
had been used to employ boys to mind 
their fields; but they told him that 
poisoned grain was more effectual for 
their purpose, and that it killed the rooks 
better. He thought they were justified 
in asking the House to follow the exam- 
ple which had been set by France and 
other countries. It was admitted that 
these small creatures played an important 
part in the economy of nature, that they 
gave more than they took, and that if 
these humble instruments of Providence 
were destroyed, much of the food upon 
which our fellow-countrymen depend would 
be destroyed likewise. But apart from these 
economical considerations, on the ground 
of the public safety and welfare he thought 
that the House should at once assent to 
the second reading. It might be true 
that a man had a right to lay poison on 
his own grounds; but that right should 
be governed by the principle that we 
should so enjoy the things of this life as 
not to interfere with the rights of others. 
In some places entire rookeries had been 
laid waste, and he would ask those who 
contended for the right of a man to lay 
poison upon his own grounds, what right 
had any one to destrey those birds which 
were appointed by Providence to preserve 
the food of others. When they were told 
that game thus destroyed was sold and 
found its way to the tables perhaps of the 
rich, he would ask, was it not time for 
the House to interfere? He was prepared 
to give his assent to the Motion, and he 
hoped his hon. Friend would press the Bill 
in all its stages. He thought, however, 
that the penalties should be increased, 
and means devised to make the measure 
more effectual. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. CAIRD said, he did not rise for 
the purpose of opposing the principle of 
the Bill — the preservation of small birds 
— but he thought that it went much fur- 
ther than was necessary for the purpose 
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contemplated by its promoters. The 
second clause of the Bill prohibited the use 
of arsenic ; but arsenic was used for cleans- 
ing the wool of sheep and other agricul- 
tural purposes, and it was quite clear that 
such a clause could not be assented to in 
Committee. If so stringent a clause were 
retained in the Bill, its effect might be to 
prevent scientific men from making sug- 
gestions hereafter which might be useful 
to farmers. They had been told that on 
the Continent there were laws in existence 
to prevent the destruction of small birds ; 
but any hon. Gentleman accustomed to 
travel on the Continent, must know that 
the small birds in the hedges were the 
great object of the Continental sportsman. 
He believed there was at this time the 
promise of a very large harvest in France 
and other parts of the Continent, notwith- 
standing the systematic destruction of small 
birds. He would not go into the ques- 
tion of the position of small birds in the 
scheme of creation; but it was well known 
how injurious sparrows, which had greatly 
increased owing to the destruction of the 
sparrow-hawk by gamekeepers, were to the 
farmer ; and to speak as if those birds did 
no damage, was to show great inattention 
to facts. A large farmer in Kent told him, 
as a proof that sparrows were not fond of 
caterpillars, that a market-gardener had 
several acres of his gooseberry trees infest- 
ed by sparrows and caterpillars, and he 
thought that the sparrows would destroy 
the caterpillars; they left the caterpillars, 
however, and ate the gooseberries. There 
was a very old Scotch Act of Parliament 
passed for the purpose of preserving rook- 
eries; into which a clause was introduced 
to this effect, that it should be lawful for 
every one to keep crows, if he liked, pro- 
vided always the crows were kept to their 
own trees. That was a fair principal, 
which he should have been glad to have 
seen recognised by this Bill. He should not 
object to the second reading, but the Bill 
would require to be greatly amended if it 
were to do any good. 

Sm HENRY STRACEY said, the de- 
struction of sparrows was very great, 
owing to the fact that in almost every 
village there were sparrow clubs, which 
gave prizes for the sparrows that were 
killed, As to the poisoned packages which 
men went about the country distributing 
for sale, he had received several letters 
from clergymen and others, complaining 
of their gardens having been quite stripped 
of their produce by men who, without 
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permission, had strewn grain in their gar- 
dens. A clergyman wrote to him to say 
that poison was scattered on the ground 
in the early morning by a man who en- 
tered his garden without his leave, and 
who returned afterwards and removed the 
birds which had died of his prepared 
poison; that he himself found several 
others which died afterwards; that pre- 
viously to the poison being strewn the 
air was vocal with their sounds, but after 
that, until the young were hatched, there 
was a dead silence; and that the fruit- 
trees were nearly covered with caterpillars 
and slugs, which rendered them almost 
useless. His hon. Friend had shown him a 
clause which he proposed to introduce, and 
which would entirely remove any prohibi- 
tion of the use of arsenic in the cleansing 
of the wool of sheep. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he should be glad to support 
the Motion. 

Viscount GALWAY said, he quite con- 
curred in the necessity for some measure 
of this kind, for he was satisfied that the 
destruction of small birds was on the in- 
crease, and he could quote instances to 
show it. It was a bad sowing year for 
barley, the ground was very dry, the bar- 
ley was a long time coming up, and the 
farmers on the limestone in his neighbour- 
hood strewed this poisoned grain broadcast 
and killed no end of pigeons and rooks. 
He was acquainted with gentlemen who 
had had poultry and other things poisoned. 
In passing the other day through Eton, 
where there were so many young boys, he 
observed in a shop window, exposed for 
sale, “‘ Doubly strong poisoned wheat, war- 
ranted to kill any one.” That showed this 
poisoned wheat was publicly exposed for 
sale, and he need hardly point out the 
danger of permitting the indiscriminate 
sale of so deadly a preparation. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary would support the second reading. 

Mr. MARSH bore testimony to the 
usefulness of rooks in cleansing the 
ground of insects. With regard to pick- 
ling wheat, he could speak from great 
experience, not only in England, but in 
other countries, that sulphate of copper was 
amply sufficient ; and he had seen wheat so 
prepared taken by horses and poultry and 
no harm come of it. A poison for rats, 
which was perfectly effectual, was phos- 
phorous; and if that were used, no animal 
that ate the rat afterwards would be poi- 
soned. A few years ago something hap- 
pened to him which he considered a great 
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calamity. Some arsenic was laid for 
poisoning rats, but an old fox and a whole 
litter of cubs were killed by eating it. He 
trusted the House would agree to read the 
Bill a second time. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the House was 
placed in this difficulty—they were asked 
to pass a measure providing against the 
danger of spreading poisoned wheat; but 
then they were told that almost every pro- 
vision of the Bill relating to the sale of 
arsenic and other poisonous materials was 
to be struck out. Under these cireum- 
stances, he did not know whether anything 
of the measure was to remain and what. 
A great deal had been said about the in- 
convenience of destroying small birds, and 
there was much truth in it ; but this Bill 
went but a very little way in preventing 
their destruction. Were they to prevent 
shooting them ? He knew that the French 
destroyed small birds for the purpose of eat- 
ing them—they would eat everything they 
could catch ; they would eat even owls. 
Man was a destroying animal, and he 
would eat what he destroyed. It was very 
reasonable and proper to prevent persons 
from spreading poisoned grain for any pur- 
pose; it was not fair to kill creatures in 
that way; it was a nasty sneaking way of 
doing the business, and he should be glad 
to see it stopped. But if this Bill were to 
pass, no one could buy any opium, lauda- 
num, or antimonial powders unless he had 
the prescription of his apothecary ; and the 
beauty of it was, if a man got this pre- 
scription, the chemist would be quite free 
to sell any poison. He wished nothing 
had been said about game. The 8th clause 
provided that nothing contained in the Bill 
should affect any Act of Parliament with 
regard togame. But what had the Bill to 
do with game? The mention of game did 
a great deal of harm, for it made people 
suspect that the Bill had other objects than 
were stated in it. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir George Grey) thought it better 
to see the Bill in its amended shape, he 
should not object to the Motion; but he 
was satisfied there was hardly a provision 
in it which would bear the test of ventila- 
tion in Committee. In reference to the 
question of steeping corn there was a great 
difference of opinion. He was old enough 
to remember the time before those new- 
fangled notions about the steeping of wheat 
came in, and when farmers were in the 
habit of steeping it in brine. But now 
vitriol and arsenic had come into vogue, and 
there were great differences of opinion as 
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however, things were used bond fide for 
seed wheat, no one could say that any harm 
would be done. But when those prepara- 
tions were used after the grain was harrow- 
ed in, it was then that harm came of it. 
If the Bill were confined to the protection 
of small birds; he would not object to it, 
but as it stood it was so objectionable that 
it would embarrass everybody. It would 
be very desirable that the newly-printed 
Bill should describe what it meant by 
“‘vermin”—that was a very indefinite 
kind of thing. He was as great a friend 
of foxes as his hon. Friend (Mr. Marsh) or 
any other hon. Member, but he was not 
quite sure whether lawyers would not 
bring them within the category. He would 
recommend his hon. Friend not to take so 
large a word. People might find a diffi- 
culty in saying what should be brought 
within it, and when they came to legisla- 
tion it was well to be as precise as possible, 
otherwise the matter might have to go to 
the Queen’s Bench. He deprecated £20 
penalties, because they would not be en- 
foreed. He would, however, willingly 
support a measure that gave promise of 
useful legislation. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that con- 
sidering the many Amendments which 
were to be proposed by the hon. Gentleman 
who introduced the Bill, he thought the 
House could scarcely tell what it really 
was to which they were asked to assent. 
Yet this was the second Bill which the hon. 
Gentleman had laid upon the table on that 
subject. There appeared to be a general 
agreement that the practice of spreading 
poisoned grain or other poisonous sub- 
stances over lands was a very mischievous 
and dangerous one; and any Bill calcu- 
lated to put a stop to that practice he 
should very willingly give his assent to. 
He quite agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Henley) with respect to many 
clauses of the Bill. The Bill went far 
beyond its professed object, and many of 
the clauses were quite incapable of being 
carried into execution. In the course of 
yesterday the hon. Gentleman showed the 
Under Secretary (Mr. Bruce) an amended 
Bill. It appeared from that Bill that 
there was not a single clause of the pre- 
sent Bill which was not either to be 
struck out or amended; and to-night it 
was said other Amendments were to be 
introduced. {Mr. Pavtt said the amend- 
ed Bill contained all.] He (Sir George 
Grey understood the hon. Gentleman pro- 
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to strike out everything which re- 
lated to the sale of poisons, and that he 
intended to exempt poisons that might 
be used for the dipping and dressing of 
sheep, and for bond fide agricultural pur- 
poses. If the Bill were so restricted, he 
thought the House ought to entertain it; 
and assuming that to be its object, he 
should not object to the Motion, on the 
understanding that the second reading 
should be pro formd, and that the Bill 
should be re-printed and re-committed, 
Perhaps the better way would be to with- 
draw the Bill, and introduce another ; 
but practically it would come to the same 
thing; and, considering the lateness of 
the Session, he should not wish to sug- 
gest any course which would retard the 
progress of the Bill. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, though 
his name was on the back of the Bill, 
he would not have consented to the 
second reading had not his hon. Friend 
agreed to make the Amendments sug- 
gested. He considered the alterations 
now proposed would reduce the Bill to 
that form of which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet and most hon. Members approved— 
namely, to prevent the spreading of poi- 
soned grain on the surface of the ground 
for the purpose of killing small birds. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, with re- 
gard to the use of arsenic upon seed 
corn, that he must be a bad agricul- 
turist who did not drill his wheat so low 
that it could not be got at by the birds 
until it grew up, and then it could not 
poison them. In some cases it was es- 
sential that arsenic should be used, and 
he thought the present Bill had better be 
withdrawn for the purpose of introducing 
a new one in the shape in which it was 
intended that the measure should appear 
before the country. Then, during the 
recess, the agriculturists throughout the 
country would be able thoroughly to con- 
sider its provisions. 

Mr. DUTTON said, that he had given 
up the practice of dressing wheat and 
other grain, having found from experience 
that his crops did quite as well without it. 
But the part of the Bill to which he par- 
ticularly objected was that which would 
prevent farmers from laying poison in 
ricks ; for when corn was kept for any 
time, the number of rats and mice which 
got into the ricks was almost incredible. 
As it was now so late in the Session, 
and as the Bill was not properly under- 
stood in the country, he hoped the hon. 
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Member for St. Ives would withdraw it, 
and thus give farmers an opportunity of 
discussing the measure in the recess. 
Motion agreed to. 
Bill read 2°, and committed for To- 
morrow. 


CASUAL POOR (METROPOLIS) BILL, 
[pit 155.] BILL WITHDRAWN. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Viscount RAYNHAM said, he hoped 
this Bill would enable many cases of desti- 
tution hitherto without adequate relief, to 
be properly provided for. Although it was 
true that all persons in destitution had a 
right in this country to claim relief, 
wherever they might be, the parochial 
authorities were enabled with impunity 
to violate the provisions of the law; and 
it appeared that the Poor Law Board could 
not cope with those authorities when they 
refused to administer the relief which they 
were justly bound to provide. The subject 
attracted the attention of the House some 
years ago, and an Act was passed autho- 
rizing the Poor Law Board to parcel out 
the metropolis into six districts, for the 
purpose of affording relief to the casual 
poor; but that legislation had remained 
inoperative, and all persons who had been in 
the habit of passing through the streets of 
the metropolis, either by day or night, 
could not have failed to observe the want 
of proper administration of the law with 
regard to the casual and destitute poor. 
In some instances starvation had re- 
sulted from the parish authorities neglect- 
ing to afford necessary assistance in time. 
He trusted the present measure would put 
an end to the painful state of things to 
which he had adverted. By the Bill, the 
metropolis would be constituted into one 
district, presided over by a Board, for the 
purpose of the relief of casual poor, and 
the Poor Law Board would have the power 
of compelling by a writ of mandamus all 
boards of guardians, overseers, and other 
officers to carry into effect the provisions 
of the existing law. Thus security would 
be obtained for the administration of proper 
relief to the casual poor, many of whom 
would rather die in the streets than avail 
themselves of the relief offered at present 
in some workhouses. Many of the casual 


poor wards were in a most disgraceful 
state and entirely unfit for their purpose ; 
but by one of the clauses of the present 
Bill—the 8th—provision was made for 
affording, without any luxury, the accom- 
modation that ought to be provided for 
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human beings. It was provided that separate 
and proper sleeping accommodation should 
be provided for every person. Another ob- 
jection to the existing system was that 
the hours of admission were restricted, 
and the masters of workhouses had the 
power of refusing relief in cases which 
they deemed not to be cases of emergency. 
He submitted that such restrictions were 
not applicable where it was self-evident 
that the persons applying were in actual 
want of the accommodation they asked for. 
He proposed in his Bill that every asylum 
for the relief of casual poor should be open 
for the admission of poor persons at all 
hours, day and night, and that every per- 
son alleging destitution should be ipso facto 
entitled to admission. In order to prevent 
improper persons from availing themselves 
of the provisions of the Bill, he proposed 
that the authorities might, whenever they 
deemed it expedient, prescribe to the per- 
sons admitted for relief, a task of work for 
a time not exceeding eight hours. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*. 

Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, that 
if very great facilities were afforded for the 
admission into workhouses of casual poor, 
agreat deal of mischief was likely to be done. 
In a very large majority of cases, these 
tramps were not only vagrants, but thieves, 
and their robberies were almost always 
committed on the poor. He thought, there- 
fore, that care should be taken not to en- 
courage such persons, who he did not 
believe were exposed to the hardships and 
privations described by the noble Lord. 
He did not see the necessity of the provi- 
sion that the asylums for the reception of - 
casual poor should be open at all hours, for 
people could not become completely desti- 
tute all of a sudden, and therefore, when 
they sought the refuge of an asylum, they 
should go there at reasonable hours. No 
doubt, deaths by starvation had occurred, 
but not among tramps—they occurred to 
persons who had a repugnance to enter the 
workhouse, and not from a refusal of relief. 
One of the clauses of the Bill would make 
the tramps very comfortable in their sleep- 
ing quarters ; but he did not see why they 
should complain if they were not at present 
worse off than soldiers during the night. 
The present Bill applied only to London; 
but if it should become law, there was 
danger of its being extended to the country 
at large, and that expensive night asylums 
would have to be provided everywhere. In 
his opinion, the Bill would tend to increase 
the number of vagrants. 
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Mr. AYRTON thanked the noble Lord 
for interesting himself in this important 
subject, because the moment a metropolitan 
Member introduced a Bill in reference to 
the metropolis he was suspected of having 
some unfair object in view for the advan- 
tage of his own constituents. The subjeet 
was one well worthy the consideration of 
the House, and he regretted that it was so 
late in the Session that they could not 
discuss the Bill with the prospect of its 
passing into law before the prorogation. 
The main principle of the Bill had already 
been recognised by Parliament, and it was 
admitted that a grievance existed with 
which Parliament ought to deal. An Act 
was passed about twenty years ago, but 
from some cause or other it had never 
been carried out. The question which the 
House had to consider was why the exist- 
ing law on the subject had failed, and 
whether there ought not to be further 
legislation to carry it practically into ef- 
fect. He believed that it failed in its 
fundamental principle in providing dis- 
trict asylums in the metropolis, as there 
was no mode by which the casual poor in 
the metropolitan districts could be de- 
scribed, and hence there were constant con- 
flicts as to the question in which district 
a casual pauper should be relieved. The 
Bill would remedy that evil, and remove 
all possible conflict on that ground. He 
admitted the great difficulties of the 
subject, but these difficulties might be 
removed if they would set about with 
determination to do it. Asylums might 
be established and conducted in such a 
manner that the general public would feel 
that there ought not to be any casual 
vagrants wandering about the streets at 
night. If such a feeling were created, a 
great boon would be conferred on the 
public. It was said that the asylums 
under the present Bill would encourage 
vagrancy. That, however, would depend 
very much on the way in which the asy- 
lums were managed. If they were incon- 
siderately managed, vagrancy, no doubt, 
would increase, but the object should be 
to have them managed so stringently that 
no poor person would feel any enthusiasm 
in going to them, but would apply for re- 
lief solely to avoid the dire necessity of 
starving in the streets. Rather more 
discretion was conferred in this measure 
on the Poor Law Board than those who 
had the care of the poor in the metropolis 
would be disposed to approve. The Bill 
could not, however, be regarded as a prac- 
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tical proposal; but when it assumed that 


form, it would deserve consideration, 
There could be no question that it was 
most desirable to clear the streets at night 
from all vagrants, and to make such 
arrangements that it should be known that 
any vagrant who was abroad after dark 
was out on suspicious business, and not 
because he was without shelter. If the 
Bill were introduced again, it ought to be 
at a very early period of the Session, so 
that every board of guardians should have 
an opportunity of considering it. There 
would no doubt, be some opposition to it; 
but if any Petitions were presented against 
it by wealthy parishes, such as Paddington 
or St. George’s, Hanover Square, on the 
ground that it added 4d. or 1d. in the 
pound to the light rates which they al- 
ready paid, he trusted the House would 
treat such remonstrances with the scorn 
and contempt which they deserved. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he did not 
believethat the wealthy parishes with which 
he was connected would oppose any mea- 
sure that was calculated to efficiently relieve 
the casual poor. He regretted that the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton) did not take up this question 
himself, instead of advocating the principle 
of the Bill, and condemning the Bill itself, 
as containing none of the provisions which 
it ought to contain. His chief objection 
to the Bill was, that it would take to a 
certain degree the control of the expendi- 
ture of the rates out of the hands of the 
ratepayers. He believed, too, that the Bill 
was a step towards the general equaliza- 
tion of poor rates. What were called the 
casual poor were not always those who 
were deserving of charity, but many of 
them were those who made a trade of va- 
grancy. He thought the Bill dealt with 
a subject that was too extensive to be 
taken up by a private Member, and that it 
was one that ought to taken up and dealt 
with by the Poor Law Department of the 
Government. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that this Bill merely 
sought an extension of a principle which 
had been recognised over and over again 
by the Poor Law Board. The principle 
of irremovability after a three years’ resi- 
dence had been recognised, and their 
relief had been removed from the parishes 
and placed on the union. We lived in a 
great metropolis, in which a mass of ¢a- 
sual poor were wandering in the streets, 
and the principle of the Bill was that the 


general metropolis should provide for the 
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relief of those casual poor. That was. a 
just principle. In many parishes of the 
metropolis provision was made for the 
casual poor, while in others there was 
none; so that when the casual poor applied 
for relief in the parishes in which no pro- 
vision was made for them, they were sent 
to the parishes in which provision was 
made. That was unfair, and the Bill 
provided that every parish should contri- 
bute equally for the general object. The 
rich parishes did not pay their fair share to 
the relief of the poor, and so parishes such 
as St. George’s, Hanover Square, and 
Paddington and Marylebone, invariably 
opposed such a measure as this. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, it 
was a mistake to suppose that the wealth- 
ier parishes were seeking to relieve 
themselves at the expense of the poorer 
ones:—on the contrary, the present 
Bill had been introduced at the instance 
of London parishes, and especially of 
several in the West End. In 1844 an 
Act was passed for the establishment of 
asylums for the casual poor, and also for 
schools; but it had remained in abeyance 
ever since. It was not the fault of the 
rish parishes of London that that Act was 
not carried out, for more than one-of them 
took steps to carry it out, but found it im- 
practicable to do so. The Bill now before 
them proposed to re-enact that Act with 
the exception of a single clause. This 
question, however, was too large and im- 
portant to be dealt with successfully ex- 
cept by the Poor Law Board, and it would 
be well to have reports from the police and 
workhouse authorities before any legisla- 
tion were attempted. In some of the work- 
houses the casual wards were very good, 
and in others they were very bad. The 
want of uniformity was the great difficulty 
of the case. It was found that the least 
restriction, such as requiring the casual 
poor who were admitted to take a bath, 
had the effect of sending them to another 
parish where that condition was not en- 
forced. Another great difficulty was that 
by these asylums they might be giving a 
lodging during the night to thieves, and 
setting them free to pursue their depre- 
dations during the day. 

Mr. WYKEHAM MARTIN said, that 
as one of the promoters of the Bill, he 
should be very glad to hand over the subject 
to the Poor Law Board. What was wanted 
was the establishment of a uniform sys- 
tem of relief for the casual poor of the 
metropolis on the common purse principle. 
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It was monstrous that there should be some 
wealthy parishes whose poor rates were 
almost nil, while poor parishes were pay- 
ing several shillings in the pound. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the reason 
of the failure of the Act that was passed 
some years ago on this subject was, that it 
attracted all the thieves and vagabonds of 
the country to London; and he believed 
that the present would not be more suc- 
cessful if it were passed than the Act to 
which he referred. He should give it, 
therefore, his decided opposition ; and if 
nobody else did so, he would divide the 
House upon it. 

Mr. GILPIN said, that he regretted the 
absence of the President of the Poor Law 
Board, which was owing to an important 
engagement elsewhere. He readily joined 
with other hon. Members in giving credit 
to the noble Lord (Viscount Raynham) for- 
the benevolence of his intentions in bring- 
ing forward this Bill; but he would assure 
the House that the subject, so far from 
having been neglected by the Poor Law 
Board, had been for a long period, and was 
at this moment, under its consideration. 
It was one, however, surrounded with 
difficulties, and require a large amount of 
consideration before it could be brought 
before the House in the shape of a Bill. In 
1837, in consequence of certain complaints 
received from the police, the Poor Law 
Board issued a circular to all the metropo- 
litan unions advising them to relieve the 
destitute poor without previous inquiry as 
to settlement. Again, in 1838, the Board 
issued another circular instructing unions 
to afford relief in workhouses. The Poor 
Law Board found, that while a large num- 
ber of unions had complied with the order 
of the Board, there were certain unions 
that had not, and therefore in 1839 work- 
house officers were warned, on pain of dis- 
missal, to receive urgent cases into the 
workhouse ; and a similar order was issued 
in 1841. In 1844 the 7 & 8 Vict. was 
passed providing district asylums; and 
in 1845, following out the provisions of 
that Act, the Poor Law Board divided the 
metropolis into six asylum districts, and at 
the same time urged the appointment of 
boards of management. In 1846 there was 
a Committee of the House of Commons to 
inquire how far the Poor Law Board had 
exercised its powers as to the district 
asylums. It was then abundantly proved, 
by the evidence of the late Sir George 
Lewis and others, that it would not be wise 
to take for granted that the majority of 
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those cases that came under the title of 
casual poor were all deserving and needy 
persons. Sir George Lewis stated that they 
included mendicants and others known to 
be generally persons of dissolute character, 
living habitually a life of laziness, impos- 
ture, and crime. There were, of course, 
many exceptional cases, and some of those 
eases had come under the kind notice of 
the noble Lord, and had had the effect of 
directing his attention to this particular 
subject. The Committee did not make a 
Report; but by the casting vote of the 
Chairman a Resolution was adopted to the 
effect that the establishment of district 
asylums would be beneficial and tend to 
suppress vagrancy in the metropolis; but 
the majority of parishes were so averse to 
being combined in unions for this purpose 
that the Committee recommended the Poor 
Law Board to suspend their orders for 
forming district asylums until the parishes 
were reconciled to the establishment of 
them. In 1858 the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Wilts (Mr. Sothe- 
ron Estcourt), then President of the Poor 
Law Board, issued a letter to forty-one 
unions asking their opinion as to the pra - 
ticability of carrying out the measure that 
had been proposed. Nineteen unions ob- 


jected altogether to the provisions of the 
Act of 1844, five were in favour of them, 
one expressed itself doubtful, one urged 
further inquiry, and from fourteen no an- 


swer at all was received. One of the first 
objections to the present Bill was the ex- 
pense it would entail without sufficient re- 
presentat’ve supervision. It would, also be 
found that one large metropolitan board, 
such as the noble Lord proposed to consti- 
tute, would not act better, but rather 
worse, than separate boards appointed by 
the different unions. He was not surprised 
that the hon. and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) should have 
supported the Bill, because he had a sus- 
picion that the ruling feeling of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in matters of this 
sort was to bring about in some way or 
other the equalization of rating in the me- 
tropolis, and he probably regarded this 
measure as one step towards his darling 
object. By Clause 5 the central board was 
to be compelled by mandamus, in the event 
of its not carrying out the regulations of 
the Act. That was a very questionable 
provision. It was not proposed to compel 
the Board to buy land for the establish- 
ment of asylums, or to force owners to sell 
land for such a purpose. Under Clause 6 
Mr. Gilpin 
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every person alleging himself destitute 
would be entitled ipso facto to food and 
lodging for twenty-four hours’ without in- 
quiry. Those hon. Members who had been 
in the habit of attending meetings of boards 
of guardians would agree with him that it 
was not sufficient a man or a woman should 
say he or she was destitute to entitle the 
applicant to twenty-four hours’ relief. But 
the noble Lord proposed that eight hours’ 
work should be got out of the persons re- 
lieved as casual poor. How was that to 
be done? If the persons refused to work, 
they might, indeed, be sent to prison; but 
it would be impossible to get the work out 
of them. On the whole, seeing that no 
legislation could take place in the present 
Session, that some of the principal provi- 
sions of this Bill were strongly objected to, 
even by those who agreed in the general 
object with the noble Lord, and that the 
subject was at this moment under the con- 
sideration of the Poor Law Board, who 
were constantly obtaining additional infor- 
mation respecting it, he hoped the noble 
Lord would withdraw the Bill; and if he 
found that the Poor Law Board failed in 
what he deemed to be its duty, he could 
again draw attention to the subject. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that in the fact that this subject had been 
under the consideration of the Poor Law 
Board for upwards of twenty years, and 
yet that nothing had been done, was to be 
found the justification of the noble Lord 
for having introduced a Bill which had 
produced a very interesting discussion, and 
which he hoped might lead eventually to 
some useful result. Almost every speaker 
had acknowledged that there was an evil 
to be grappled with, and that at present 
the law provided no efficient or adequate 
remedy. He believed that the difficulty 
arose in a great measure from the large 
number of persons who were attracted to 
London by the unwise and indiscriminate 
charity of residents at the West End, and 
who sooner or later became chargeable 
upon the parishes at the East End. Hence 
the burden of their support was thrown in 
an undue degree upon the East End, and 
it was almost impossible to have any satis- 
factory or uniform system of dealing with 
them. No doubt, there were many ob- 
stacles in the way, for with some excep- 
tions the casual poor might be regarded as 
a semi-criminal class; but what the noble 
Lord desired to do was to introducea change 
by which the number of such persons might 
be reduced, while every requisite aid was 
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given to the really deserving poor. It was 
true the Bill provided that every person 
who represented himself to be destitute 
should be relieved; but it also provided 
that he should do eight hours’ work the 
next day, or, in case of refusal, be sent to 
prison. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gilpin) 
asked how that was to be enforced—how 
they could make a man do anything? 
Why, if he refused, he was to be sent to 
prison. The Government might, if they 
pleased, suggest a more satisfactory provi- 
sion in Committee, but certainly the noble 
Lord was not obnoxious to the charge of 
desiring to encourage vagrancy. He be- 
lieved the Bill might at least be made the 
basis of practical legislation; but he was 
afraid it could not be carried through 
in the present Session, and would conse- 
quently advise the noble Lord to with- 
draw it, on the understanding that the 
Government would themselves deal with 
the subject next year. 

Mr. KNIGHT believed that the Act of 
1844, if carried into effect by the Poor 
Law Board, would do all that the noble 
Lord required. The remedy had been pro- 
vided by Parliament, and it only rested 
with the Poor Law Board to carry out the 
enactment. He complained that the Board 
never seemed to regard themselves as trus- 
tees for the poor as well as for the rate- 
payers, whereas their first object ought to 
be to make proper provision for the desti- 
tute, and their second to reduce the rates. 

Viscount RAYNHAM said, he should 
be glad to withdraw his Bill if he could 
obtain an assurance from the Poor Law 
Board that early next Session they would 
bring forward a measure to effect the object 
he had in view. If, however, it was the 
opinion of the House generally that he 
ought to withdraw the Bill, he was pre- 
pared to do so, 


Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS AND APPREN- 
TICES PROTECTION PILL. 
[BILL 168.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Viscount RAYNHAM, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, stated that its 
object was to extend, for the benefit of all 
orphan and deserted children entering do- 
mestic service or becoming apprenticed, 
the principle of the measure passed a few 
years ago for the protection of young per- 
sons of the same age who had been brought 
up in workhouses, 


\Jozy 8, 1863} 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he fully re- 
cognised the benevolent motives of the 
noble author of the Bill; but he thought 
the measure would be prejudicial to the in- 
terests of those for whose advantage it was 
intended. Every employer of these young 
persons was to be compelled to make cer- 
tain returns, and to have his establishment 
subjected to a system of visitation; the 
effect of which would be to deter many 
from taking them into their service at all. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “ upon this day 
two months.” —(Sir George Grey.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Viscount RAYNHAN said, he would 
consent to withdraw his Motion. 


Amendment, and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Bill withdrawn. 


ANCHORS AND CHAIN CABLES BILL. 
[BILL 95.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. LAIRD, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, that having 
had some experience of the difficulty of 
insuring the good quality of anchors and 
cables, he had come to the conclusion 
that legislative interference for that pur- 
pose was called for. In that opinion he 
was supported by the great body of the 
mercantile classes, and also of the chain 
and cable manufacturers. Evidence had 
been given before a Committee of that 
House, a few years ago, showing the ne- 
cessity for a measure like the present, 
and how great risk to life and property 
was caused by the use of defective an- 
chors and chains. The object of this Bill 
was therefore to provide that machinery 
for testing the quality of those articles 
should be established in different parts of 
the country ; and that licences should be 
granted by the Board of Trade to corpo- 
rate or other bodies for the erection of 
such testing apparatus. He did not in- 
tend to interfere with the manutacture of 
cables and anchors; but he proposed that 
the Board of Trade should appoint a com- 
petent engineer to see that the proving 
machinery was kept in good order. The 
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Bill would render it unlawful for makers | the first against compulsory testing itself, 
and dealers to sell unproved anchors and} the second against Government interfer. 
cables, and would require every British | ence. With regard to the former, it might 
vessel to be equipped with stamped an-| be enough to say that underwriters, 
chors and cables. The measure would | shipowners, and manufacturers all 
not have a retrospective effect, but would, | that the badness of iron cables and anchors 
if passed, come into operation on the Ist} was a great and growing evil, and were 
of January next. The hon. Member for | doing their best to put an end to it; and 
Northumberland (Mr. Liddell) desired that | though inconvenience would doubtless be 
power should be given to corporations to| felt at first in sending articles already 
raise money for the erection of testing | manufactured and disposed of to be tested, 
machines, and he saw no objection to the | that was an inconvenience which would 
introduction of a clause having that ob- | gradually die away, and anything was bet- 
ject. He had no doubt that testing ma-| ter than the continuance of a practice so 
chines would be placed in all the princi- | destructive to human life as the use of bad 
pal towns where they would be requisite | cables and anchors had been. It had been 
for the proper carrying out of the Bill. | said, and might be again, that you might 
That would be a great advantage to the | as well exercise supervision over ropes and 
small shipowners, for whose benefit such | rigging; but those were matters upon 
a measure as this was most necessary. | which a sailor might judge for himself, 
The larger shipping companies were better | whereas it was perfectly impossible for 
able to protect themselves in this matter ; | him to judge of the quality of a painted 
and, indeed, a system was practised by | chain cable or anchor, and his life might 
Lloyd’s under which anchors and chains | be sacrificed by the criminal parsimony of 
were now subjected to proof. Yet one-|his employer. Well, then it was objected 
half of the shipping of the country was not | that many people were killed on railways, 
passed at Lloyd’s; and Lloyd’s themselves | but that there was no proposal to test the 
required such a test only in the case of | iron used for rails or wheels. That was 
first-class vessels. If, however, this Bill! only half true. Railway companies had 
passed, every master, sailor, or passenger | to pay heavily for the privilege of killing 
would know that he was going on board | passengers for the sake of economy. Evi- 
of a ship which would be properly pro-| dence was taken in such cases of the 
vided with ground tackle. He was sorry | quality of the iron; whereas when a ship 
to have had an intimation that the Pre- | went down at sea no such evidence could 
sident of the Board of Trade meant to | be obtained, andif the owners were cover- 
oppose this measure, on the ground that | ed by insurance, they lost nothing, but the 
it would be an undue interference with | poor men lost their lives, and their fami- 
trade; but he hoped the right hon. Gen- | lies lost those who earned their bread, and 
tleman would change his intention, if he | were too often thrown upon the parish. 
had ever entertained it. he Bill would |Then it was said that each link must be 
give much less trouble to the Board of | stamped, or else fraud might take place. 
Trade than any other matter which that | No doubt fraud might take place, as it 
Department had under its charge, while | probably did in the case of gold and silver 
at the same time it would have a beneficial | marks, but it would seldom be worth the 
effect in regard to the safety of life and | risk in the case of iron cables, and certain 
property. ‘He begged therefore to move | lengths might be stamped at each end 
the second reading. | without any difficulty. But was Govern- 
Mr. CAVE, in rising to second the | ment interference necessary? Might not 





Motion, hoped the House would not pro- | all this be left to Lloyd’s committee and 


nounce a decision adverse to the principle | private enterprise? Lloyd’s regulations 
of the Bill. This was analogous to those | were most valuable; but Lloyd’s was a 
cases, common to all trades, in which the | company of private individuals, and their 
makers of genuine and valuable articles | recent regulations might be rescinded by 
sought the protection of the Legislature | subsequent resolutions. Besides, a very 
against the makers and vendors of worth- | large number of ships were not classed at 
less and spurious imitations ; and the pub- | Lloyd’s at all. Whereas, if this Bill be- 
lic in general asked for protection in a | came law, any vessel ona voyage with un- 
matter in which they could not protect | tested chains and anchors would be on an 
themselves. The objections taken against | illegal voyage, and would forfeit her in- 
the Bill on a former oceasion were twofold ; | surance, just as a passenger vessel with an 


Mr. Laird 
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insufficient number of boats now does. 
This Bill extended the practice towards 
that considered necessary for Government 
vessels, but only partially so, for Admi- 
ralty anchors were proved by fire and 
water as well as by strain, and in Admi- 
ralty cables the practice of. filling the 
links with heavy stay pins of. inferior 
iron was restrained. If this Bill passed, 
he believed that private enterprise under 
Government inspection would be quite 
sufficient to furnish and work testing ma- 
chines to carry the law into operation, 
and he intended in Committee moving an 
Amendment in Clause 1 to that’ effect; 
but he was quite sure that the principle 
of the Bill met with almost universal 
approbation, and that the provisions it 
contained gave general satisfaction ; and 
if Government opposed it, it only show- 
ed that the Government set a higher 
value on the safe conveyance of their 
stores than on the safety of the lives of a 
numerous and most valuable class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. LINDSAY said, that the Committee 
to which the hon. Member for Birkenhead 


(Mr. Laird) had referred, had reported 
against the compulsory testing of anchors 


and cables. This Bill, however, was a 
compulsory measure. If they were to 
enter upon a course of such legislation, 
where were they to stop? If they inter- 
fered with the shipping trade at all, they 
would soon be asked to go a great deal 
further. No doubt many vessels were 
lost through having bad anchors and cables, 
but still more were lost through having 
insufficient spars, or through being con- 
structed of badiron. Were they, then, to 
have a Government Inspector examining 
and certifying as to the quality of every 
spar, and the sufficiency of every iron 
plate? It was all very well to say that 
any sailor could judge for himself as to the 
quality of a spar; but it might have dry 
rot, or some other defect not visible to the 
eye. Again, many ships foundered at sea 
from their bad construction. Must they, 
therefore, have Government surveyors 10 
all their shipbuilding yards to see that 
vessels were properly built? If the Go- 
vernment thought proper to interfere in 
the matter of anchors and cables, they 
ought to interfere in these other matters, 
which were of quite equal importance. 


{Jury 8, 1863} 
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Moreover, this Bill was so crude that it 
would be totally impossible for the Board 
of Trade to carry itout. How, for example, 
were they to be sure that the certificate of 
proof, when produced, was the certificate 
which really applied to the cable or anchor 
then on board the ship? He doubted 
whether the feeling of the shipowners 
generally was in favour of this Bill. It 
was for the interest. of the shipowners 
themselves to supply their ships with 
good anchors and chains, and. most of the 
large shipowners now tested their anchors 
and chains; but that was no reason why 
the poor man should be-compelled under 
heayy penalties to do the same. It would 
be much better to leave the matter to their 
own option. .On these grounds, he would 
move, as an Amendment, that the Bill be 
read the second time that day two 
months. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘“now,” aud at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day 
two months.” —( Mfr. Lindsay.) 


Mr. HORSFALL said, he was surprised 
at the course taken by the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay), and still 
more at the likelihood of this measure 
being opposed by the President of the 
Board of Trade. Few Bills had been in- 
troduced in that House which were more 
important to the shipping interest. He 
believed the great majority of the shipping 
interest were in favour of this measure, 
and on behalf of his own constituents, he 
was anxious to see it passed. The hon. 
Member for Shoreham (Mr. Cave) appeared 
to think the Bill was retrospective in its 
character; but it would not come into 
operation till the Ist of January 1864. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he thought 
this measure would impose very grave re- 
sponsibilities upon the Board of Trade, 
and also duties which it would find very 
difficult to perform. If, however, the 
House sanctioned the principle of the Bill, 
that Department would do its best to carry 
out the spirit of the enactment. Every- 
body admitted the desirability of every 
ship being provided with good anchors and 
cables. ‘Ihe difficulty was how to secure 
an object of that kind by legislation. The 
matter was really one of detail. Two ob- 
jects were contemplated by the Bill—first 
that no untested anchor or cable should be 
sold after acertain date in this country ; 
and second, that no British ship should be 
allowed to leave a British port unless it 
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was equipped with certificated anchors and offer an unqualified opposition to the second 
cables. To effect the first object, it was | Teading ; but if the Bill were read the 
said that somebody would set up testing second time, it would require extensive 
machines; but there was no security taken alterations to give effect to the intentions 
that that should be really done. No doubt | of the House; and at that period of the 
there would be testing machines in parts “Session there was little chance of passing 
of the country where there were large | ‘a really efficient measure. He would 
manufactories of chains and anchors; but therefore recommend that the Bill be de- 
in other places the small coasting ship- layed for further consideration. It would 
owners would have no testing apparatus impose a great additional charge on Bri- 
near them, and the expense of sending | tish shipping, from which foreigners would 
their anchors and chains to be proved at a| be exempted. Was the present stock of 
distance would be greater than they could | anchors and chains—a great proportion of 
bear. The Board of Trade was to license | them, no doubt, excellent—to be con- 
persons to put wp testing machines; but | demned as old iron, without compensation 
would people be found to invest their, to the parties, unless they went to the 
capital on a chance of that sort in all parts | expense of sending them to be tested, per- 
of the kingdom? If not, then they would | haps to a distant part of the country? The 
establish a monopoly of chain and anchor | expense thus occasioned might be equal to 
making in certain districts, and the smaller the value of the property, without reference 
manufacturers in other districts would be | to the fees for testing to be fixed by the 
deprived of their trade. Again, the Board | Board of Trade. It would, he thought, 
of Trade was to fix.the charges made for | be very hard to call on private parties to 
testing ; but how were the officers of that ‘bear all this expense for some object of 
Department to tell what were the proper | public utility, without compensation. No 
charges for these operations? Ifthey fixed | doubt, the object was a philanthropic one, 
the scale too low, the owners of the appa-/| although in some quarters there might be 
ratus would discontinue the business; if/ a little feeling that it would bring manu- 
they fixed it too high, they would be im- | facturers of anchors and chain cables into 
posing undue burdens on the shipping | | particular localities, and thus create a mo- 
interest. Then, as to the second object, | nopoly ; he did, however, hope that while 
how were they to secure that a vessel | he would not stand in the way of the 
should be equipped with a tested anchor! second reading of the Bill, hon. Gentle- 
and chain? He presumed a Custom-house | men would consider the details, and seri- 
officer or Government Inspector must go | ously pause before they gave their assent 
on board and examine not, perhaps, every | to the machinery contained in its clauses, 
link—which would, perhaps, be necessary! Sr JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
to make.a good job of his work—but every | there were two hon. Members to whose 
length of fifteen fathoms, to see that ithad | opinions on questions affecting the mer- 
the Government stamp on it. Such a pro-'cantile marine they were all disposed to 
cess would detain the ship an hour or two, | attach weight—he meant the hon. Mem- 
and also necessitate an increase in the| ber for Birkenhead and the hon. Member 
official staff. All our first-class ships and | for Sunderland—and when those two were 
all vessels employed by the Government, | found to be at issue, the House might 
or engaged in conveying emigrants, were | naturally feel embarrassed; and in this 
already required to have their anchors and | perplexity all they could do was to form 
cables tested, and in the case of those ships | the best judgment they could for them- 
no measure like the present was necessary. | selves. The right hon. Gentleman who 
It was the coasters only which were not | had just sat down (Mr. Milner Gibson) 
provided for under the present voluntary | spoke in very doubtful language, but, upon 
system. Was it necessary, then, to legis-| the whole, he appeared to have come to 
late for the case of the coasters alone?| the conclusion that he could not support 
There was no evidence that coasters were | the Bill. He hoped the House would show 
lost from the bad quality of their ground | him that they entertained a very decided 
tackle. The fact was that the coasters| opinion on the question, and then he had 
were in the habit of going to sea insuffi-| no doubt the right hon. Gentleman would 
ciently manned, and consequently the | conform to it. The hon. Member for Sun- 
ground tackle they used was not heavy derland had referred to the Report of the 
enough or strong enough in proportion to| Committee four years ago; but he (Sir 
their tonnage. He was not prepared to|John Pakington) thought it would be 

Mr. Milner Gibson 
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much better to be guided by the argu- 
ments which had now been adduced. It 
was said, if they interfered with anchors 
and chains, they would next have to deal 
with rigging and spars. But that was 
one of the weakest of arguments. Here 
was a practical grievance; let them deal 
with it, and not be deterred from doing 
so by the apprehension that if they did 
what they could to cure one evil, they 
would perhaps be called on to remedy 
some others. This was eminently a com- 
mon-sense question. They wanted pro- 
tection for the mercantile marine. They 
had clear practical proof, year after year, 
that protection was required. The right 
hon. Gentleman said there was no evi- 
dence that coasters were lost through de- 
fects in their anchors and chains; but he 
maintained, as a matter of common sense, 
that no ship was safe in going to sea un- 
lees her anchor and cable were seaworthy. 
In the tremendous and memorable gale at 
Balaklava no fewer than thirty transports 
had been lost, and Admiral Dundas’s 
Committee had reported that those ships 
had been lost through defects of their 
anchors and chain cables ; while none of 
Her Majesty’s ships had been lost, which 
had good anchors and cables. Shipowners, 
to the value of 1,000,000 tons of shipping, 
and eight or nine insurance offices, had 
petitioned in favour of this Bill. Let the 
details be considered in Committee. They 
were not now considering the details, but 
the principle of the Bill. They should 
remember one thing, that no ship of the 
Royal Navy went to sea without a tested 
anchor and a tested cable. Now, what it 
was possible to do for the Royal Navy it 
was possible to do for the mercantile ma- 
rine. He therefore hoped the House 
would pronounce an unhesitating decision 
— of the second reading of the 

ill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD hoped the House 
would not agree to read the Bill a second 
time. It was not only unnecessary, but 
most impolitic, to interfere in matters of 
this kind, and endeavour to do that which 
shipowners were well enough able and al- 
together disposed to do for themselves. 
What, under this Bill, was to prevent the 
owner of a ship of 1,000 tons, having only 
economy in view, to take an anchor which 
was only capable of holding a vessel of 
500 tons? It had been said that ship- 
owners were in favour of this Bill, but he 
was not prepared to endorse that opinion. 
On the contrary, he held in his hand a 
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letter signed by the Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Ship Owners’ Society to the Board of 
Trade, objecting to the Bill. He believed 
he was speaking the sentiments of many of 
those whom he represented when he said 
not only that this Bill was unnecessary, but 
that it would be at once burdensome and 
ineffectual for its object. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, with 
reference to the objections of the hon. 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Crawford), it would be very easy to make 
regulations by which ships of a certain 
tonnage should have anchors and chains of 
a corresponding size and strength. This 
was already required by all Insurance 
Offices in London. It was intended to 
provide that there should be testing ma- 
chines erected in convenient places, to 
which anchors and cables might be sent 
to be tested, and the expense to a ship 
would not be more than from £2 to £3, 
while one testing might serve as long as 
the ship was on the register to which it 
belonged. With regard to coasters, the 
anchor was their last resource, and in a 
gale many of them remained under weigh, 
because it was known their anchors would 
not hold them. With regard to the argu- 
ment about monopoly, it was not every 
country blacksmith who shoed horses that 
could make a chain cable ; the anchor and 
chain cable interest was already confined 
to particular districts, and he did not see 
why a small chain should not be tested 
as well as a large one. An unfortunate 
acrobat had lost his life by the snapping of 
the eye of a hook by which the cable was 
made fast on which he was performing; 
and the other day, at Lloyd’s testing house 
at Blackwall, the chain cable, weighing 
15 tons, intended for a ship of 1,800 tons, 
which should have borne a strain of 
72 tons, broke at a strain of 18 tons — 
only three tons heavier than the chain 
itself. The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
seemed at a loss to know how the duties 
which this Bill would impose on the De- 
partment could be performed; but if he 
would appoint as Inspector Mr. Robert 
Bowman, who had given evidence before 
the Committee, all his difficulties on that 
score might easily be obviated. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Pakington) talked 
of the details of this Bill; but in the 
Merchant Shipping Act, which consisted of 
626 clauses, everything had been provided 
for, even to the testing of a captain’s 
brains — except, indeed, the only thing 
which was of indispensable necessity to 
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the preservation of the whole life and 
property embarked—namely, the ship’s 
anchors and chains. 

Mr. FENWICK said, it did not neces- 
sarily follow, that because anchors or chain 
cables broke, the material was therefore 
bad or the workmanship defective. The 
force of a gale might be so great that no 
anchor or chain cable could resist it. He 
opposed this Bill on principle, as an un- 
warrantable interference with the ship- 
owners of this country in the proper con- 
duct of their own business. He had no 
reason to believe that the majority of ship- 
owners of this country were in favour of 
the Bill. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, it had. been 
stated in evidence before the Committee 
which inquired into that. subject, that 81 
per cent of the cables manufactured in this 
country were defective. The fact was that 
the whole of that manufacture was a sys- 
tem of fraud and iniquity ; and the result 
of that fraud and iniquity was a deplorable 
loss of life at sea. 
a remedy for that evil; and he hoped it 
would receive the sanction of Parliament. 
The arguments advanced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade against the measure seemed to him | 
to militate in its favour; and he certainly | 
saw no reason why the Board of Trade | 
should refuse to undertake the new duties 
which it would impose upon them. 

Mr. R. HODGSON said, that his con- 
stituents in Tynemouth had informed him | 
that they were in favour of the Bill, and | 
he should therefore give to it his support. 

Mr. GOSCHEN admitted that in pas- 
senger ships, where the lives of many were 
exposed, it might be very proper that 
Government should keep a watchful eye 
over anchors and chains; but when it 


was said we want to protect our ships, | 


. . - : ject. 
it should be borne in mind that the | Sir JOHN PAKINGTON asked whe- 


did not belong to them, but to the ship- 
owners; and, if Government was to inter- | 
fere in such matters, there would be no | 
end to their interference, and great injury , 
would be done to the free course of trade. | 

Mr. LAIRD, in reply, said, that the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Shipowners 
Associations in Glasgow, Newcastle, Liver- 
pool, and other places, with the manu- | 
facturers in Staffordshire, had petitioned | 
in favour of this Bill. 


stand part of the Question.” 
The House divided :—Ayes 119 ; Noes 
44: Majority 75. 
Sir James Elphinstone 
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The Bill would afford | 


| Session. 
|two Resolutions agreed to by the Com- 


(No. 2) Bill. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for To- 
morrow. 
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RAILWAY BILLS BILL—{Bu 6.] 
BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. WHALLEY, in moving that the 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading 
|of this Bill be read, in order to its being 
| discharged, said, that the object .of the 
| Bill, which he had introduced at an early 
| period of the Session, was to authorize 
the establishment of a permanent Depart- 
| ment to deal with new railway projects. 
|The subject was admitted to be one de- 
‘serving of consideration, and a Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into it, 
and the Report of that Committee was 
now before the House. He should not 
‘now ask the House to read the Bill a 
second time; but if allowed to withdraw 
it, he should ask leave to introduce an- 
other Bill of a more limited character, 
which he hoped would be passed this 
That Bill would give effect to 





mittee—one, that unopposed Hills might 
receive the sanction of the Legislature 
without the expense and risks attendant 
upon the present mode of proceeding in 
Parliament; and the other, that such 
projects might be referred to a depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, to report 
whether the requisite conditions had been 
complied with. 
Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


RAILWAY BILLS (No. 2) BILL, 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. WHALLEY then asked leave to 
introduce a new Bill upon the same sub- 


ther it was in accordance with the rules 
for an hon. Member, upon a Motion day, 
to interpose a new Bill without notice. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that when the 
House gave leave to withdraw one Bill 
with a view to the introduction of an- 
other, the practice was to allow such new 
Bill to be introduced at once. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for diminishing the expense attend- 
Question put, “That the word ‘now’ | ing the passing of Bills relating to Rail- 


ways, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Wuattey and Mr. M‘Manon. 


Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 216.] 
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KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOM 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS) COMMITTEE. 
RESOLUTION. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [2d July], 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the en- 
largement of the Dining Rooms proposed by the 
Committee on the Kitchen and Refreshment 
Rooms should be carried into execution.”— 
(Colonel French.) 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he did 
not intend to oppose the Motion. The 
Committee recommended the enlargement 
of the dining-room, but he thought an im- 
provement in the dining should precede an 
enlargement of the room. He did not dine 
there very often, but he should do so more 
frequently if he could get anything fit to 
eat. He hoped, when Parliament met 
again, there would be a change in the 
constitution of the Kitchen Committee. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON thought the 
proposed enlargement of the dining-room 
would be a great improvement, but he also 
thought that some of the complaints that 
were made were not well founded. Dining 
there recently in company with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucks 
(Mr. Disraeli), this question became natu- 
rally a subject of conversation between 
them, and they both thought that Mr. 
Steers would be harshly treated if the 
management of the business were taken 
out of his hands and transferred to another 
gentleman. It was said that Mr. Steers’ 
successor was to have a larger allowance 
by £200, but it would be fairer before 
dismissing Mr. Steers to grant him that 
increase in order to ascertain whether he 
could not then obviate the chief complaint, 
which was of imperfect attendance. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, the right hon. 
Baronet misunderstood the Motion before 
the House, which was not the dismissal of 
Mr. Steers, but the enlargement of the 
dining-room. The Committee of which 
he was a Member had passed a Resolu- 
tion ; and unless the House adopted the 
Resolution, the result would be that hon. 
Members would get no dinner at all. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN remarked, 
that this would be the only opportunity 
which the House would have of express- 
ing an opinion upon Mr. Steers’ catering. 
He could only say that he thought the 
dining was as good there as in many of 
the clubs in town, and he doubted whe- 
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ther any improvement would be effected 
by changing the contractor. 

Viscount GALWAY said, an enlarge- 
ment of the dining-room would alter the 
arrangements of the House. The fact was, 
the fashion of dining at the House had 
become general. Formerly Members only 
went to Bellamy’s to get achop ; but now 
most Members dined there, and the House 
of Commons was the greatest dining club 
in London. As to Mr. Steers, he had no 
fault to find with his arrangements. 


Debate further adjourned till Wednesday 
next. 


PROMISSORY NOTES AND BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuancetior of the Excur- 
quer, Bill to remove certain restrictions on the 
negotiation of Promissory Notes and Bills of Ex- 
change under a limited sum, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Cuancettor of the Excnequer and 
Mr. Peet. 


Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 218.] 


SYDNEY BRANCH MINT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuancettor of the Excur- 
quer, Bill to enable Her Majesty to declare Gold 
Coins to be issued from Her Majesty’s Branch 
Mint at Sydney, New South Wales, a legal tender 
for payments ; and for other purposes relating 
thereto, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cuan- 
cELLOoR of the Excuequer and Mr. Pret. 


Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 217.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 9, 1863. 


MINUTES. }—Sai Firstin Parliament—The Lord 
de Saumarez, after the death of his Brother ; 
the Lord Sudeley, after the death of his Father. 

Pusuic Buus—First Reading—Removal of Pri- 
soners (Scotland) (No. 200)*; Public Works 
and Fisheries Acts Amendment * (No. 201). 

Second Reading—Colonial Letters Patent [u.1 ]* 
(No. 189); Poor Law Board Continuance * 
(No. 187). 

Committee— Statute Law Revision [u.u.](No.133) ; 
Militia Ballots Suspension * (No. 190) ; Walmer 
Vesting * (No. 167); Loan Societies * (No. 188). 

Report—Sheep and Cattle (Scotland) * (No. 144) ; 
Statute Law Revision [u.u.]*; Public Works 
(Manufacturing Districts) (Nos. 199 & 203) ; 
Thames Embankment (South Side) * (No. 162). 

Third Reading—Telegraphs * (No. 185) ; Passen- 
gers Act Amendment * (No, 163) ; and severally 


passed. 
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STATUTE LAW REVISION [u.t.}(No. 133.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee on the said Bill 
read. 

Lorp PORTMAN said, that he had had 
the pleasure some twenty years ago of 
hearing the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Brougham), in a memorable speech of seven 
hours in length, introduce proposals for the 
reform of the law; but he regretted to 
add that a mass of errors had crept into 
legislation in consequence of the imperfec- 
tions contained in the various Acts of Par- 
liament which had been passed for the pur- 
pose of amending thelaw. He feared that 
every attempt at consolidation and revi- 
sion must necessarily be accompanied by 
this evil. 

Lorp BROUGHAM observed, that he 
had reason to believe that no litigation 
whatever had sprung up out of the mea- 
sures for the amendment of the law which 
he had had the honour of introducing into 
Parliament. 


House in Committee. 
Bill reported, without Amendment ; and 
to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


PUBLIC WORKS (MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS) BILL—(No. 199.) 
REPORT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Eart GRANVILLE moved further 
Amendments, which, he said, would meet 
certain objections stated by the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Derby) when the Bill 
was read a second time. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that there 
would still remain two contradictory defi- 
nitions of the word “ owner,” and it would 
be better to omit the whole of the second 
definition which appeared in page 9 of the 
Bill. As to the provisions in another 
Bill, which had not yet reached their Lord- 
ships’ House, with regard to rates in aid, 
he earnestly implored the Government to 
consider whether it was worth while for 
so small an object as £35,000 to incur the 
immense dissatisfaction which the opera- 
tion of those provisions would certainly 
create. Yorkshire, on the immediate bor- 
ders of which there were many distressed 
parishes, was altogether excluded; and a 
portion of Lancashire, fifty miles distant 
from the distressed districts, was included. 
He begged that he might not be under- 
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stood as arguing in favour of a general 
rate in aid; but the rate as proposed would 
fall so inequitably that he knew that even 
parishes which had the power refused to 
apply for a rate in aid, because of the 
strong feeling which prevailed against it ; 
and he believed the Government would do 
a popular and a wise thing if they omitted 
the clauses from the Bill. 


Further Amendments made: Bill to be 
read 3° Zo-morrow ; and to be printed, as 
amended. (No. 203.) 


IONIAN ISLANDS—REMOVAL OF 
JUDGES. 


ADDRESS FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lorv CHELMSFORD, in moving for 
Copies of Correspondence bearing on the 
dismissal of Sir George Marcoran and Sir 
Anastasio Xidian from their officesas Ionian 
Judges, said, he did not intend to go again 
into the circumstances of this case, but he 
was anxious to say a word in justification 
of the course he had taken, which had been 
misunderstood, if not misrepresented. The 
transaction, as it appeared to him, was this: 
—These two gentlemen, of high character 
and great legal attainments, one of whom 
had been a member of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of Justice for twenty, and the other for 
twelve years, had been withdrawn from 
the bench abruptly, without any previous 
warning, and without the slightest alle- 
gation of misconduct—without, indeed, 
the slightest reason alleged. The first in- 
timation they received of their withdrawal 
was the announcement of their successors 
in the columns of the Gazette. They pur- 
sued the constitutional course of appealing 
to the noble Duke the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and the answer they re- 
ceived was that he saw no reason to dis- 
approve the act which had been done by 
the Senate and sanctioned by the Lord 
High Commissioner. They made a second 
application ; and in his answer to that the 
noble Duke said that he trusted their re- 
moval after such long services would not 
be attended with any feeling that those 
services had not been appreciated hy the 
Government. It was impossible to assume 
that they had been removed for any mis- 
conduct, and he thought himself perfectly 
justified, therefore, in bringing the case 
before their Lordships in order to obtain 
some information upon it. The noble 
Duke had admitted that he had brought 
the case forward fairly and temperately— 
and he had no reason to pursue any other 
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course, for he could only assume either that 
there was some hidden cause for their re- 
moval with which he was not acquainted, 
or that the noble Duke had acted under 
some serious misapprehension. The noble 
Duke, however, in answering him on that 
occasion, charged those gentlemen in 
strong language with having acted the part 
of political demagogues, or being asso- 
ciated with political demagogues, who 
misled the people, and also with judicial 
corruption to such an extent that it became 
necessary to effect a change in the Court 
in order to restore public confidence in it. 
In the papers which had been laid before 
Parliament on his Motion there was not a 
single word explaining the causes of the 
removal of those gentlemen. They did, 
indeed, contain a justification of the ab- 
stract right of removal; and in the case of 
Sir George Marcoran there was a statement 
that at his very advanced age—seventy 
—he might consider himself a very fortu- 
nate personage in having held a very lu- 
erative office so long, in a country where 
there were so many persons seeking em- 
ployment. What would have been the 
position of these gentlemen if he had 
allowed the matter to stand where the first 
discussion left it? Of course the public, 
having heard the noble Duke make these 
charges in his place in Parliament, would 
have assumed that there was evidence in 
existence which would substantiate those 
charges, and would have taken them for 
granted, just as much as if the evidence 
had been produced. The noble Duke had 
attempted to charge him with the respon- 
sibility of further inquiry. But all the 
harm he could possibly do was to elicit, if 
any existed, those proofs which would 
otherwise have been taken for granted. 
Exercising, therefore, what he thought 
proper discretion, he had invited a further 
discussion of the matter in order to elicit 
proofs, if any proofs existed. On that 
occasion, the noble Duke, forgetting his 
usual courtesy, charged him with “ quib- 
bling” in a manner “only suited to a Wisi 
Prius advocate ;” a charge, by the way, 
which, addressed to a lawyer by his ad- 
versary, did not by any means possess the 
charm of novelty. He could sincerely say 
that he was entirely unconscious of having 
laid himself open to any such charge. He 
trusted that the dignity which always per- 
vaded their Lordships’ House had not pro- 
duced such a torpor that any one of their 
Lordships who felt that an injustice had 
been committed should not be permitted to 
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resent it, and to express himself warmly 
upon it. The charge of political dema- 
gogism those Judges distinctly denied, and 
in support of their denial referred to the 
knowledge of others in respect of their 
conduct. Then, with regard to the charge 
of judicial corruption, there was quite 
sufficient testimony given to their judicial 
conduct both by their former associates and 
the present Judges. Mr. Blair, Sir James 
Reid, and Mr. Lushington, who had taken 
notes of the Supreme Council of Justice, 
all bore testimony to the high character of 
those two Judges; and Mr. Lushington 
said he should always esteem it an honour 
to have sat on the bench with Sir George 
Marcoran and Sir Anastasio Xidian. Sir 
Patrick Colquhoun, the present Chief Jus- 
tice, was a witness in their favour on the 
same point. He presumed that the Report 
of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) 
could be depended on; and in 1859 Mr. 
Gladstone stated that both the British and 
the Ionian Judges were regarded with 
favour and confidence by the whole popu- 
lation of the Islands. However, his noble 
Friend had stated that Mr. Gladstone must 
have been misinformed, or that something 
must have been withheld from him; but 
it was impossible, if what was now alleged 
was true, that charges against those Judges 
should not have reached the ears of his 
right hon. Friend in 1859. Again, it was 
impossible that the Court could have been 
corrupt merely through the conduct of the 
Tonian Judges, and without the taint ex- 
tending to the English Judges also. As 
for the allegation, that owing to their 
ignorance of the language of the Ionians 
and not being familiar with local affairs, 
the English Judges were, to a certain ex- 
tent, under the control of the Ionian 
Judges, the fact was that Sir Patrick 
Colquhoun and Sir Charles Sargent were 
both perfectly well acquainted with modern 
Greek. The Chief Justice had been long 
resident in Athens; he was perfectly ac- 
quainted with modern Greek, and he was 
a man of great learning, and had published 
an admirable work upon the Roman civil 
law. The other English Judge, Sir Charles 
Sargent, also spoke Greek with the greatest 
fluency. Another circumstance was that 
the proceedings were to a great extent not 
viva voce. On a former occasion, when 
this case was under discussion in their 
Lordships’ House, the noble Duke, put- 
ting his hand uron a box, stated that he 
had there proofs of the charges against 
those learned gentlemen, but that it was 
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in vain to ask him to produce them, as he 
would produce nothing more than he had 
produced. Now, he contended, that the 
moment that assertion passed from the lips 
of the noble Duke those two Judges were 
entitled to insist on the production of the 

roof to which his noble Friend alluded. 
Before that statement it might have been 
supposed that the Judges were the victims 
of vague rumours, which could only be 
met by a general denial; but then the 
statement of the noble Duke showed 
that those were specific charges; and 
therefore they had the right to complain 
that those charges had not been communi- 
cated to them, so that they might have an 
opportunity of defending themselves. They 
were entitled to be confronted with the 
witnesses who had accused them, and they 
were entitled, like the humblest person in 
this kingdom, to have the charges substan- 
tiated by proper proof; and if they were 
not substantiated, they were entitled to 
claim an acquittal. He begged to move— 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
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ought to have been adopted. Before de- 
ciding the first question, he availed him- 
self of legal opinion; and having done so, 
and having considered the subject, he came 
to the distinct conclusion that the course 
was legal. Having disposed of that point, 
he considered the second one, and he came 
to the conclusion that it was just and expe- 
'dient the re-appointment of these Judges 
should not take place. At that time a 
private friend and advocate of those Judges 
in this country repudiated any intention 
{on their part of appealing to Parliament, 
and even went the length of saying that 
such a course would be a most improper 
one. He did not say that they were not 
entitled to appeal to Parliament, though, 
technically, they had not done so, for there 
had been no Petition from either of them. 
An appeal was, however, made on their 
behalf in both Houses; and in the first 
speech made by the noble and learned 
Lord, he threw over the idea that there 
was any illegality in what had been done, 
though he contended that the law upon 
| the subject had been practically repealed. 





Majesty for, Copies of any Papers in the Posses- : 
sion of the Secretary of State for the Colonies | The fact, however, was clear, that it had 


containing any Charges of Conduct inconsistent | not been repealed. A most dangerous pre- 
with their judicial Office against Sir George Mar- | ceedent was now being set, and one which 


coran and Sir Anastasio Xidian, late Judges of 
the Supreme Council of Justice in the Ionian 
Islands.” 


Tae Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, | 


their Lordships had now arrived at the 
third stage of the discussion on the non- 


would not be likely to encourage those 
who were endeavouring faithfully to serve 
their country abroad, in administering the 
affairs of our Colonies. It was impossible 
that this country could be efficiently 
served if this course of proceeding were 
allowed. Was no man to be trusted? Was 


re-appointment of the Ionian Judges; and, 

whether they were to have a fourth or|a man like Sir Henry Storks to be misre- 
even a fifth, or this was to be the last, he | presented, as he had been by the noble 
thought it incumbent on him, in the course | and learned Lord, merely upon the state- 
of the few observations which he felt it| ments of private friends of those who 
his duty to make in answer to the noble| thought themselves aggrieved? If this 
and learned Lord, to call the attention of | course was to be pursued, it was impos- 
the House, and of Parliament, to the| sible that we could be faithfully served. 
course which he had taken in reference to | Besides this, was such a man as Sir Henry 
this matter. The first step in the pro-|Storks to be allowed no confidential com- 
ceeding had been most accurately described , munications with his superiors in order 
by the noble and learned Lord. An ap-|to explain what his motives and reasons 
peal was made to him by those Judges— | were—reasons, perhaps, affecting the pri- 
an appeal given to them by the Articles of | vate character of other persons? Was he 
the Constitution of 1817. It was his duty | to be forced either to have the whole of 
on receiving that appeal to enter, as fully | those statements published, or else be ex- 
and as carefully as he could, into a consi- | posed to the imputation of having acted in 
deration of the case, in order to ascertain, | a manner derogatory to his position? For 
in the first place, whether, as had been | his part, he would never desert an officer 
distinctly and unequivocally declared by | under such circumstances, or allow a valued 
Sir Anastasio Xidian, the course which | public servant to be treated with injustice, 
had been taken in the Ionian Islands with | even at the risk of being placed in the 
reference to those Judges was illegal ; and, , position which he occupied to-night. For 
in the next place, whether, if it was legal, | this he took no credit, because he should 
it was a correct course, and one which feel himself disgraced if he took any other 


Lord Chelmsford 
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course. Sir Henry Storks was a man who 
deserved the confidence of Parliament and 
of the country. During the Crimean war, 
when our hospitals in the East were in a 
deplorable condition, he was selected to go 
out to the East to improve their condition ; 
and he (the Duke of Newcastle) could 
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testify as an eye-witness that the Smyrna 
hospital, owing to the exertions of Sir 
Henry Storks, was in a state most honour- 


unfortunate inmates. Then affairs came 


to a dead-lock in the Ionian Islands; the | 
party opposite sent out first Mr. Glad- | 
stone to inquire, and afterwards sent) 


Sir Henry Storks, to be Lord High Com- 
missioner. Sir Henry Storks then held a’ 
permanent office in this country, and it 
was not to his interest to go; but being 
requested, he went in the interest of the 
public service. Was this a man against 


whom charges were to be brought upon | 


mere private representations, and who was 
to receive no confidence from Parliament ? 
That their Lordships should show a want 
of confidence in him (the Duke of New- 
castle) he did not complain—that was per- 
haps a legitimate party proceeding—though 
he did not know that he had done any- 
thing to warrant the suspicion that he 
would refuse to direct the re-appointment 
of these Judges out of mere caprice or upon 
light grounds. There had been a miscon- 
ception or a misrepresentation of what fell 
from him in his first speech on this subject. 
In justice to Sir Henry Storks, he had then 
been compelled, owing to what was alleged 
on the other side, to refer to the conduct 
of these Judges. The noble and learned 
Lord had said he was entitled to ask for 
an explicit avowal that there had been no 
misconduct on their part; and, with such 
an appeal as this, how could he (the Duke 
of Newcastle) forbear, in justice to Sir 
Henry Storks, to touch as lightly as he 
could upon the reasons which had in- 
fluenced the conduct of that officer? The 
noble and learned Lord declared, that in 

his speech last April, he had distinctly | 
charged the Judges with corruption. Now, 

he defied the noble and learned Lord to 

point out in his speech any such charge. 

He certainly had said that the administra- 

tion of justice was complained of, and it 

was felt that a change was necessary. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, the noble 
Duke had gone on to say that corruption 
was engrained in the very character of the 
people. 

Tae Duce or NEWCASTLE said, he 
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did not deny the use of this expression ; 
but said that it evidently had no applica- 
tion to the Judges whatever, nor did it 
follow directly the sentence he had just 
read. Surely it was not candid or fair 
to accuse him by such a quotation as this 
of having made charges of corruption 
against the Judges. The noble and learn- 
ed Lord said he had been so severe upon 


|the Judges on that occasion that they 
able to himself and most beneficial to the | 


could not consent to lie under the stigma. 
But Sir Anastasio Xidian, in his pam- 
phlet, so far from feeling that there was 
any stigma upon him, exulted in the fact 
that the Secretary of State had charged 
him with nothing discreditable. This, 
perhaps, was going rather too far, be- 
cause he had made charges of a certain 
character. But the noble and learned 
Lord had apparently come to the conclu- 
sion that it was absolutely necessary that 
the matter should be further prosecuted 
upon an entire miseonception of his speech. 
He was glad to see so many noble 
Lords present—asked, no doubt, to come 
down and record their votes on this oc- 
casion. So little interest did this ques- 
tion excite upon the last occasion, that he 
had addressed his speech at one time 
to four noble Lords on the opposite 
benches, and to about five on the Minis- 
terial benches. What was the course 
adopted then? It was an extraordinary 
one. There was a speech and nothing 
more. The noble and learned Lord nei- 
ther asked a question nor made a Motion. 
That was a suspicious proceeding. We 
have heard a good deal about strategic 
movements on the other side of the At- 
lantic. This was a strategic movement, 
in the sense that it was a reconnoissance 
in force to find out the enemy’s strength, 
to try his position, where his forces 
were posted, and where his weak points 
were, so that at some future time an 


‘attack might be made with success. Now, 


the attack was made, and he was told, in 
answer to a remark of the noble and 
learned Lord that more papers were 
wanted, he (the Duke of Newcastle) had 
said that he had in the box before him 


plenty of papers to prove the misconduct 
of the Judges, but that he could not pro- 
duce them. He begged to say that was 
not a fair account of his words, because 
the noble and learned Lord might have 
referred to the report of what he did 


say. He begged to tell the noble and 
learned Lord that he did not say any- 
thing of the kind. 

P 
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Tae Marquess or BATH: I heard 
you with my own ears say so. [“Order!’’] 

Tue Dvxe or NEWCASTLE said, he 
did not think the noble Marquess took 
short-hand notes as well as some others 
who were present, although not members 
of that House, and therefore he could 
quote what he really had said, which 
was— 

“The noble and learned Lord probably meant 
to base upon his present statement a demand for 
further papers ; but though the boxes before him 
were full of papers”—{he really said half full, 
but that was unimportant]—“ he should certainly, 
in justice to the public service, decline to produce 
any others than those which had been laid upon 
the table.” 

Those were his words, and he never had 
said anything about the box containing 
proofs of the misconduct of the Judges. 
That was no quibble, nor had he fallen 
into any difficulty, as the noble and 
learned Lord seemed to imagine. He 


hoped that no one would believe him | 


capable of denying anything contrary to 
truth, and he would certainly have said 
that which was not true had he said that 
the box before him contained proofs of the 
misconduct of the Judges. But there were 


in that box papers connected with the | 
subject which he had laboriously collected 


with a view to make himself master of the | 
subject, but which he did not think it | 
would be right to produce. The argu-_ 
ment based upon that supposition there- 
fore fell to the ground. 


justice to the Judges the papers should | 
be produced. His objection was that 
those papers contained the names of per- | 
sons, who, though no parties to the ac- 
cusations against the Judges, nor con- 
nected in any way with the Govern- 
ment, yet were the names of gentlemen | 
who had no wish whatever to be mixed 
up in the matter; and he did not think 
it would be fair to produce to the public 
those names without first asking for the 
sanction of the individuals themselves. 
He thought it would be a dangerous 
precedent if papers of this kind were to 
be granted without the sanction of those 
whose names were mentioned in them. 
Was it fair in a case like that of the 
Ionian Islands to produce the names of 
those who were living upon terms of social 
intercourse with others who were men- 
tioned, and to show them up as dishonest 
men without any object for the public 
service ? He had proposed, when the notice 
was given, to say ‘‘ Not Content” to the 
The Duke of Newcastle 
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production of the papers, unless the names 
he had referred to were omitted. He was 
told, however, that that offer would not 
be accepted. Of course, if the House 
accepted the responsibility, the papers 
would be produced ; but he could not but 
think that such a course would tend to 
create unpleasant feelings and a want of 
confidence in future in the minds of those 
who might be called upon to give evi- 
dence of facts for the public service. All 
that he had said had been forced and 
extorted from him upon each occasion, 
and he had said nothing beyond what he 
felt to be absolutely necessary to place 
the question upon a right footing, and 
to defend those who were serving the 
country faithfully and well. He should 
say ‘‘ Not Content” to the Motion, but 
he should not divide the House, for the 
reasons he had stated. He would not 





The noble and | 
learned Lord proceeded to say that in| 


say one word about the contents of those 
papers, although he believed, according 
to Parliamentary usage, he would be 
entitled to refer to them, as they were 
| be produced; but he should leave the 
| responsibility for their production upon 
| Parliament. He would, however, say 
that ‘‘save me from my ‘friends ” would 
be claimed with reason by some of those 
whose names were mentioned in the 
| papers. He could not see the use of 
"producing them, for the noble and learned 
Lord had confessed that there was no 
remedy even if an injury had been done, 
except, perhaps, a pecuniary compensation. 
Thus, the question appeared to be less 
one of loss of character than of loss of 
‘income. If Parliament chose to demand 
the papers, they would be given; but, at 
the same time, he felt that great injustice 
would be done to those whose names 
were mentioned in them for no fault of 
| their own, and considering the manner in 
which Sir Henry Storks had been attack- 
both inferentially and directly, the pro- 
duction of the papers would be a heavy 
blow to public servants, which might 
hereafter impede them in the perform- 
ance of their duty. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
had not thought that it would have been 
necessary for me to have said a single 
word on this occasion, as I was informed 
that the noble Duke, although not agree- 
ing with the Motion, did not intend to 
press his opposition to a division. But I 
must say that the speech of the noble 
Duke renders it imperative upon me to 
trespass upon your Lordships’ attention 


| 
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for a few moments, for I must confess 
that to me it seems that the course he 
has announced his intention of taking is 
at variance with the tenour of his speech 
and to the arguments which he brought 
forward. In the first place, as to Sir 
Henry Storks, I have not heard one word 
said in the House against him. [Earl 
Russert: Hear!} I must observe to the 
noble Earl the Secretary for Foreign A ffairs 
that it is not usual in this House to in- 
troduce a laugh as a reply; if the noble 
Earl has any arguments to use, let him 
do so presently, but I must request that 
in this House he will treat me with the 
ordinary courtesy. I say I have not heard 


in this House any imputation upon the | 
had been pursued, and requested to be in- 


character or reputation of Sir Henry Storks. 
I took an early opportunity upon the last 
occasion of stating the obligations under 
which the Government of which I was a 
Member felt themselves to Sir Henry 
Storks for the manner in which he at 
once undertook the duties of a respon- 
sible and difficult post, which duties, upon 
the whole, I think he has well perform- 
ed. But I do believe, that upon the pre- 
sent occasion, not only Sir Henry Storks 
but the noble Duke also, have been made 
the dupes of a party which has ulterior 
objects — very different objects and very 
different interests from those of the Eng- 
lish Government, the Lord High Com- 
missioner, and of the Secretary of State. I 
do believe that Sir Henry Storks has been 
misled upon this occasion, and that he has 
assisted in misleading the noble Duke. 
The noble Duke at the commencement of 
his speech referred again to the question 
of strict legality ; but he accompanied that 
recurrence to the question by a reference 
to a statement of my noble and learned 
Friend —that, if not strictly illegal, the 
course pursued was unusual, if not abso- 
lutely unprecedented, and had been carried 
out in a harsh, abrupt, and, as he thought, 
improper manner. 
known to be a man of the highest and 
most sensitive honour—let me ask him to 
take this case. I will ask him to suppose, 
if it be possible, that filling the high office 
of Secretary of State for the Colonial De- 
partment, he had been honoured with an 
audience with his Sovereign; that at that 
audience he had explained the various 
measures in progress and in contempla- 
tion ; that he had apparently received the 
sanction of Her Majesty to the course he 
was pursuing, and left the presence with- 
out suspecting that he had given any cause 
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of offence. I wish to know what the 
noble Duke would feel if the next morn- 
ing he took up the London Gazette, and 
found it there announced that Her Majesty 
had been pleased to dispense with the ser- 
vices of the noble Duke at the head of the 
Colonial Office, and had appointed some 
other gentleman therein named to be his 
successor. Would he be entirely satisfied 
by being told that the act was within the 
prerogative of the Crown to dismiss its 
Ministers at pleasure, and that it kept 
strictly within the letter of the constitu- 
tional law, and therefore he had no right 
to complain? But, supposing that he re- 
quested a further audience, and expressed 
his astonishment at the unusual course that 


formed in what manner he had been so 
unfortunate as to lose Her Majesty’s con- 
fidence and favour ; and that upon being 
referred to the head of the Government he 
was told that he had nothing to complain 
of, ‘that the course pursued was strictly 
legal, that there had been no violation of 
the Constitution, that he had been already 
long enough in the public service holding 
an office of trust and emolument, and that 
it was quite time some one else should 
take it, and therefore the Sovereign deem- 
ed that for the public service he should be 
removed. What would the noble Duke 
think ? Would it have been made more pala- 
table to the noble Duke if the head of the 
Government had said, “I regret to say that 
there is a very strong impression—I do 
not say whether it is true or not—but 
there isa strong impression that you have 
perverted your high office for the promo- 
tion of your own interests; that you have 
betrayed your trust; that you have been 
guilty, if not of corruption, at least of 
official misconduct. This box has papers 
in it, 1 won’t say whether half full or 
wholly full; but of papers, of course papers 
| bearing upon these charges.” ‘ I have had 
| charges made,” says the noble Duke, “ and 
| ote box is full of papers.” But if the 
papers did not bear on the charges, to 
what was the reference? To continue 
my supposition—‘‘I have got papers in 
this box, bearing upon those charges ; but 
if you ask me what those charges are, or 
who niakes them, I refuse to tell you 
either one or the other, and Parliament 
shall not compel me to produce the papers.”’ 
I ask whether the noble Duke would not 
feel that he was in the position of a man 
whose personal and political reputation 
had been grossly injured, and whether he 
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would not adopt every means in his power 
to compel the production of the charges 
which had been made against him, and 
the names of the persons who had preferred 
them? What says the Roman satirist when 
speaking of convictions on suspicion ?— 

“‘ Quibus indiciis? Quo teste probavit ?” 
And he then puts a still more important 
question— 

Quisnam delator ?” 
It is the guisnam delator we want to have 
from the noble Duke, which he will give 
and must give, and to the production of 
which he even now gives a reluctant as- 
sent. The noble Duke entirely misunder- 
stands the language of my noble and 
learned Friend. My noble and learned 
Friend has never asked to have the names 
of other persons who are implicated in 
the charges. All that he has asked for, 
and what we understood the noble Duke 
to refuse, are the names of the accusers. 
The noble Duke said at first, “‘I suppose 
you will be satisfied with extracts ;” from 
which of course he may exclude everything 

that bears upon other persons. 
Tae Dvuxe or NEWCASTLE: I can 
assure the noble Karl, that when I made 
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The noble Duke acts the part of an ho- 
nourable man in maintaining and defending 
his subordinates to the utmost; but when 
he says that Parliament is not to inquire 
into any case, because it is possible that 
it may arrive at a decision adverse to that 
of the Government, he puts higher than 
I ever heard it put the doctrine of Mi- 
nisterial irresponsibility. I understand 
from the noble Duke, that however reluc- 
tant he may be, he will not object to the 
production of these papers. But, if that 
is so, I do not understand on what ground 
he has been so liberal in imputing political 
and party motives to those who, for the 
sake of justice, have pressed for these 
papers ; or why we should be charged with 
bringing this matter forward with strate- 
gical objects, and having asked those with 
whom we usually act to assist us in what we 
think we are called upon by justice to do. I 
suppose that the asking assistance from 
friends is one not absolutely and not 
wholly unknown to the noble Duke. If I 
am not very much misinformed, it was not 
until half past eleven o'clock last night 
that we were told that the noble Duke 
had thought better of the matter, and 


the communication to the noble and learned | that the attendance of his friends would 
Lord opposite, I was perfectly ready to 


give the name of the delator, as he says, 
in exch case. 
objection to that. 


| 


not be required. Probably, in the interval 
between the last discussion and yesterday 


There was not the smallest | evening, the noble Duke had ascertained, 
The names which [| that though he might call, the call would 


hesitate to give are those which the noble | NOt be readily obeyed. He may even have 


Earl now says that he does not want. 


[) had some vague suspicion that his Col- 


could not exclude those names by giving | leagues did not all of them feel so strongly 


extracts; it would be necessary to employ 
blanks. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I am perfectly 
satisfied. We never for a moment sup- 
posed that the noble Duke was only re- 
fusing to give the names of other persons 
implicated. The whole gist of our argu- 
ment was that the Judges had a right to 
know not only what were the charges 
which were brought, but who were the 
parties who brought them. Those and 
those only were the names which the 
noble Duke was pressed to give, and those, 
as we understood, he refused. I rejoice 
extremely that this explanation has been 
given, because it bears on the policy and 
propriety of producing these papers. The 
noble Duke does not, indeed, repeat the 
charges, but he seems to imply that no 
such questions as this ought to be raised ; 
because he says that if Parliament inter- 
feres in this matter between the Lord 
High Commissioner and the Government, 





as he did the impolicy and the injustice 
of producing these papers. I must say 
that the noble Duke concluded with a 
most extraordinary position. He con- 
cluded by saying that he is satisfied that . 
this course is unjust, impolitic, and likely 
to be attended with great future disadvan- 
tage ; but nevertheless, as Parliament in- 
sists upon it, he will not divide the House 
against it. I never before heard such a 
declaration made by a Minister. Does he 
believe that the production of these papers 
would cause serious public inconvenience ? 
If he does, why is it that he consents 
to do that which he declares to be both 
unjust and impolitic? Does he mean to 
say that at this period of the Session it 
is absolutely impossible for the Govern- 


‘ment, by calling together those who have 


confidence in them generally, to maintain 
any policy which they may think fit; or 
does he mean to represent the present 
Government in such a state of weakness 


you cannot expect to be properly served. | that, at this period of the Session more 


Lhe Earl of Derby 
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especially, they cannot give or withhold 
any papers they please, more especially 
when they declare that the production 
will be injurious to the public service ? 
The noble Duke is in this position. If 
he believes that the production of these 
papers will be seriously injurious to the 
public service, either he is neglecting his 
duty in not resisting it, or he is making 
such a confession of Ministerial weakness, 
and I would say of Government division, 
as was never before made in the face of 
Parliament either in this House or the 
other. The noble Duke and the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack said 
the other evening that it was very incon- 
venient that this House should be made a 
court of appeal from the colonial Courts. 
I entirely agree with them; but I beg 
to observe that this is not an appeal from 
a colonial Court. It is. an appeal against 
the Colonial Office. Itis an appeal against 
colonial officials. It is an appeal on be- 
half of persons whom we believe to have 
been most unjustly treated. It isan appeal, 
if you please, against the course taken by 
Sir Henry Storks. It is an appeal, if you 


please, against the conduct of the Secre- 
tary of State in confirming and approving 
the measures adopted by the Lord High 


Commissioner. It is not an appeal against 
any judicial proceeding. It is an appeal 
for the vindication of the independence of 
justice. And I, for my part, hope that 
the time will never come when this House 
will cease to be a court of appeal for} any 
who may believe themselves to be the vic- 
tims of oppression, of petty tyranny, or 
of political intrigue. I hope this House 
will ever continue a court of appeal and 
a place of refuge for all persons unjustly 
oppressed in every portion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, and in every territory 
which has the happiness to be under Her 
Majesty’s rule. 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, I rise to 
say a few words in consequence of the 
allusion which the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) made to me. It certainly did strike 
me as very extraordinary that the noble 
Earl should say that this was not an attack 
or an imputation upon Sir Henry Storks. 
The whole case is that the act of injustice 
has been committed. There cen be no act of 
injustice without some person to perform it, 
I suppose, and who is the person to perform 
it but the Lord High Commissioner, Sir 
Henry Storks? The noble Earl went on 
to say that Sir Henry Storks had been 
the dupe of parties who for some intrigue 
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or other wished for the removal of these 
Judges. Surely it is an imputation upon 
aman in Sir Henry Storks’s position to 
say that he has allowed himself to be made 
the dupe of persons who are intriguing for 
private purposes! And at the end of his 
speech the noble Earl said that this was 
an act not only of injustice, but of petty 
tyranny. Now, I must ask who is the 
petty tyrant but Sir Henry Storks? If 
there has an act of petty tyranny, Sir 
Henry Storks must be the person who 
committed it. Considering the position of 
the Ionian Islands and of the Lord High 
Commissioner, I think it would be better 
for Parliament to say that this was an 
act of Sir Henry Storks, who was worthy 
of the confidence of the Government 
which appointed him and the Govern- 
ment which retained him, and that 
therefore they would suppose that he 
had reasons which satistied his mind 
that it was an act of public wisdom. 
I say this the more because no one says 
that Sir Henry Storks wished for the sake 
of the patronage to appoint two other per- 
sons as Judges; no one says that he had 
any malice against these two gentlemen. 
There is no apparent cause why we should 
distrust Sir Henry Storks, and why we 
should not leave the matter to his dis- 
cretion and judgment. ‘That he is a man 
to be trusted every Member of the House, 
certainly all the Members of the late Go- 
vernment, must admit. The question at 
issue being not one of the legality or il- 
legality of the course pursued by Sir 
Henry Storks, but one of the exercise of 
a proper discretion, it would, I think, 
have been wise to have given the Lord 
High Commissioner credit for the proper 
performance of his duty. With respect 
to the want of courtesy which the noble 
Earl attributed to me, I can only say 
that I did not intend any discour- 
tesy; but I certainly was at the moment 
struck by the observation that noble Lords 
opposite did not think that the position 
or character of Sir Henry Storks were at 
all considered in the course which they 
have taken. So far as the observance of 
the courtesies of debate are concerned, I 
must say I think I listen to the noble 
Earl’s speeches with quite as much courtesy 
as he does to mine. He, if I mistake not, 
sometimes make what appear to be very 
jocular remarks to his friends near him, 
which are not generally very pleasant to 
the person who happens to be addressing 
the House. 
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Eant GREY: My Lords, I cannot think 
the noble Earl who spoke last but one 
(the Earl of Derby) is justly liable to the 
charge of inconsistency in the remarks 
which he made with respect to Sir Henry 
Storks. What I understood the noble 
Earl to say was, that he shared the high 
opinion held by your Lordships generally 
of Sir Henry Storks’s character; but I am 
not aware that he was therefore bound to 
approve his conduct in the matter under 
discussion ; it is not to uphold that every 
act of a man’s administration is to be jus- 
tified, because his general character is un- 
impeachable. I quite admit, I may add, 
that if this were merely a question of the 
judgment with which Sir Henry Storks 
had exercised his authority as Lord High 
Commissioner, I should have thought it 
unwise to raise a discussion upon the 
matter in this House. The case, how- 
ever, is one, not of the non-appointment 
of two Judges, but virtually of their re- 
moval; the almost uniform stream of 
precedents being, that if a Judge did not 
misconduct himself, he was re-appointed 
at the close of the prescribed term. In 
our own history, up to the reign of George 
III., English Judges held their offices only 
during the life of the monarch; but unless 
some good reason to the contrary was as- 
signed on the demise of the Crown, the 
practice, I believe, invariably was that 
they should receive a fresh commission 
from the hands of the succeeding Sove- 
reign; and if any name were not re-insert- 
ed, that Judge was looked upon as being 
virtually dismissed. This I regard as a 
case entirely in point in the present in- 
stance—I consider that these Judges have 
been virtually dismissed by the Lord High 
Commissioner, and the question is whether 
Sir Henry Storks was right or wrong under 
the circumstances in the course which he 
took with the subsequent sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government. For my part, I 
do not dispute the legality of that course; 
but it should be borne in mind that in the 
great majority of the British Colonies, up 
to a recent period, the Judges all held 
their offices during the pleasure of the 
Crown, and that the Crown had full power 


and authority, at any moment, to dismiss | 


them if it was deemed expedient. But it 
was at the same time maintained, and I 
think justly, that it would be an extremely 
objectionable exercise on the part of the 
Crown of its authority if it were to dis- 
miss those Judges without any grave 
offence having been established against 
Earl Russell 
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them. I myself had while I was at the 
Colonial Office the painful duty cast upon 
me of considering the misconduct of Judges; 
and although | knew that it was in my 
power to advise their dismissal, I yet 
thought it was desirable, before that dis- 
missal took place, that a formal inquiry 
should be instituted, by the result of which 
they should stand or fall. Here it appears 
to me the real error has been committed in 
the case of the Ionian Judges. Sir Henry 
Storks is a military man, and, not being 
so well used to civil affairs, did not draw a 
sufficient distinction between judicial and 
political offices. That the dismissal of a 
Judge should have taken place on political 
grounds I think a grave mistake ; but it 
now turns out that these gentlemen have 
been dismissed virtually for misconduct. 
That being so, I maintain they have a 
right to know by whom the charges of 
misconduct are made against them. What 
is the evidence in support of those charges? 
The neglect in their case has been that up 
to this moment they do not know who are 
their accusers. This neglect may be re- 
medied in a certain degree by the produc- 
tion of the papers which are now called 
for; but no man, I contend, ought to be 
encouraged in whispering a charge which 
he will not openly come forward and 
maintain. I recollect that more than once 
it happened to me while I held the seal of 
the Colonial Department that grave com- 
plaints were brought to me against public 
servants in the Colonies. When this oc- 
curred, the first question I asked of those 
who brought such charges before me was, 
** Will you give me your complaint in writ- 
ing, and signed with your name, so that the 
persons you accuse may have the oppor- 
tunity of defending themselves?” If this 
was declined, I invariably refused to listen 
to a word, believing it to be wrong to 
allow any public servant’s character to be 
whispered away by means of accusations 
which he has not. been afforded an oppor- 
tunity of answering. It is peculiarly ne- 
cessary to adhere to this rule with respect 
to Judges. In the case under discussion 
the Judges were blamable, or not. If they 
were open to censure, their offence should 
have been clearly laid before them, so that 
they might have been enabled to reply 
to the charges brought against them. If 
they were not deserving of blame, you 
had no right to deprive them of their 
offices for the purpose of sustaining a 
particular line of policy. The matter is 
of importance, because of the absolute 
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necessity which exists for maintaining 
throughout the British dominions and in 
countries under the protection of the 
British Crown that judicial impartiality 
and independence which I ‘think the 
course you have pursued in this instance 
tends to impair. 

Eant GRANVILLE: My Lords, it 
seems to me quite evident, notwithstand- 
ing the high opinion which every noble 
Lord who has spoken says he entertains of 
the character of Sir Henry Storks, yet that 
he is the person against whom the charges 
made in this instance are mainly directed. 
The noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
at the close of his speech gave eloquent and 
impassioned expression to the hope that 
this House should never cease to be a 
place where an appeal against an act of 
injustice might be heard; and there is no 
one I venture to say on either side of the 
House who does not re-echo that sentiment. 
But what I think of importance is, that in 
dealing with distant dependencies, and with 
a matter which turns principally upon the 
exercise of discretion in a public servant 
in whom you place confidence, great mo- 
deration ought to be observed in the man- 
ner in which charges are brought under 
your Lordships’ consideration. The noble 
Earl who has just spoken (Earl Grey) 
says that when he was at the Colonial 
Office he required persons who came to 
him with accusations against those con- 
nected with his Department to write them 
down and subscribe them with their names ; 
and that, I believe, is exactly the course 


adopted by my noble Friend (the Duke of | 


Newcastle). The noble Lord says that 
Sir Henry Storks has been the dupe of the 
Senate. If the Senate is to be treated as 
an entity—if it be thought desirable that 
some encouragement should be given to 
that amount of local self-government which 
exists in those Islands—your Lordships 
ought to be very careful before you veto 
what the Senate has done. But if the 
Senate is to be treated as a perfect non- 
entity—if you are to ignore it and its acts 
as completely as the noble Lord seems to 
desire—I think you will impose a very 
heavy responsibility upon the Secretary of 
State. The noble Lord says this amounts 
to a dismissal. It has been asserted over 
and over again that it is a non-reappoint- 
ment; and I cannot conceive upon what 
grounds the noble Lord censured the per- 
son who introduced a Bill for the purpose 
of repealing this particular provision in the 
constitution of the Ionian Islands, if it was 
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not that he thought it convenient that the 
Government should possess the power of 
withholding the re-appointment in cases 
where, without condemning the Judges 
and without making positive charges 
against them, it was to the public ad- 
vantage their offices should be filled by 
other and better men. I should like to 
know what amount of blame would not 
have attached to my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State, if, after this decision of 
the Senate, sanctioned by the Lord High 
Commissioner—who, as all admit, is a 
singularly able and honourable man—and 
supported by the papers to which reference 
has been made, my noble Friend had taken 
the responsibility upon himself of having 
re-appointed these Judges in the face of a 
mass of concurrent evidence from persons 
on the spot and other evidence contained 
in the papers. Under those circumstances, 
instead of being rather baited, as he has 
been, I think my noble Friend would have 
been subject to the gravest censure of your 
Lordships’ House. 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE said, that 
after what had fallen from the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Derby) he presumed that the 
noble and learned Lord would be satisfied 
with extracts from the despatches. 

Loxpy CHELMSFORD replied in the 
affirmative. 


The Motion, as amended, was then put 
and Resolved in the Affirmative. 


Ordered, 

That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for, Copies or Extracts of any Papers in 
| the Possession of the Secretary of State for the 
| Colonies containing any Charges of Conduct in- 
| consistent with their judicial Office against Sir 
| George Marcoran and Sir Anastasio Xidian, late 
| Judges of the Supreme Council of Justice in the 
| Ionian Islands. 





House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, till ‘'o-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 9, 1868. 


| MINUTES.] — Pusiic Bits — Resolution in 
| Committee—India Stock [Remuneration]*. 
Second Reading — Fortifications (Provision for 
Expenses) [Bill 213] ; Augmentation of Bene- 
fices [ Bill 134]; Promissory Notes and Bills of 
Exchange* [Bill 218] ; Sydney Branch Mint * 
[Bill 217]; Railways Clauses * [Bill 216). 
Committee—Court of Session (Scotland) * [Bill 
116] ; Greenwich Hospital (Provision for Wi- 
dows) [Bill 200]; Metropolitan Main Drainage 
Extension* [Bill 215] ; Growing Crops Seizure 
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(Ireland) [Bill 211]; Waterworks Clauses* [ Bill 
207]; Waywardens’ Contracts (Lords)* ( Bill 
205); Poisoned Grain, &c. Prohibition * [Bill 
121). 

Report—Court of Session (Scotland)* [Bill 221], 
and re-commitied ; Greenwich Hospital (Pro- 
vision for Widows); Metropolitan Main Drain- 
age Extension*; Growing Crops Seizure (Ire- 
land) ; Waterworks Clauses * [Bill 222], and 
re-committed ; Waywardens’ Contracts( Lords)*; 
Poisoned Grain, &c. Prohibition * [Bill 223}, 
and re-committed. 

Considered as amended—Fisheries (Ireland) [Sir 
Robert Peel] [Bill 214]; Navy Prize Agents* 
[Bill 219). 

Third Reading—Misappropriation by Servants * 

Bill 193], and passed. 

ithdrawn—Pilotage Orders Confirmation* [Bill 

206). 

CONVICTS IN AUSTRALIA. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. MARSH said, two years ago a 
Committee of thé House, of which he was 
a Member, sat upon the subject of trans- 
portation, and the evidence taken before 
them went to prove that the number of 
Convicts that escaped was entirely insigni- 
ficant, and the Report was drawn up ac- 
cordingly. But, by late advices, it ap- 


peared that by one vessel no less than 
forty convicts landed at Sydney, and that 
one of them was furnished with a com- 
plete set of housebreaking implements. 


He wished, under these circumstances, to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether the Government intends 
to take any measures to prevent Convicts 
who have been transported to Western 
Australia, from going, after the expiration 
of their sentence, to any of the other Colo- 
nies in Australia ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, in 
reply, said, with respect to the story of the 
Convicts who landed at Sydney, they had 
no information about it at the Colonial 
Office. The Home Government had no 
power to interfere with Convicts whose 
sentences had expired—they were at li- 
berty to go where they pleased as far as 
the Imperial Legislature was concerned. 
But, with regard to the conditional pardon 
men, there was a recommendation in the 
Report of the Penal Servitude Commission 
which, without pledging the Government 
to any course, would receive their best 
consideration. 

Str JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 
to know when the Report of the Penal 
Servitude Commission would be ready ? 

Str GEORGE GREY said, it had been 
laid upon the table last Monday week, 
and in a few days would be printed, and 
in the hands of Members. 
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ORANGE LODGES IN PRINCE 
EDWARD’S ISLAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether there has been received 
in the Colonial Office, a Bill for the in- 
corporation of the Orange Lodges of Prince 
Edward’s Island, British North America ; 
and, if so, whether the Government 
would think it their duty to advise the 
Crown to assent to such a matter? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
stated, in reply, that his noble Friend the 
Colonial Secretary had heard, with great 
regret, that a Bill calculated to excite 
bitter religious animosities had been 
adopted by the Local Legislature; the 
Bill, however, had not yet been received 
at the Colonial Office, and therefore it 
would be impossible and improper for him 
to state at that moment what advice the 
Secretary of State would give to the 
Crown as to confirming the Bill or other- 
wise. 


MONUMENTS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. AYRTON said, the Question which 
he: was about to ask was one which was 
worthy the best attention of that House. 
A great number of hon. Members had sub- 
scribed for the purpose of erecting a bust 
of the late Sir George Lewis in Westmin- 
ster Abbey; but an unexpected difficulty 
arose. No sooner was the bust offered to 
the Dean and Chapter, for the purpose of 
being preserved in the abbey in company 
with the memorials of other illustrious 
men, than the Dean and Chapter demanded 
some £200. He could not think that any 
person would like to encourage such a 
demand. He would therefore beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Under what conditions monu- 
ments erected by public subscription in 
memory of eminent public men can be 
placed in Westminster Abbey; and whe- 
ther it is the fact that fees to the extent 
of £200 are demanded by the Dean and 
Chapter for permission to place the bust of 
the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis in 
the Abbey ; and for what purpose the fees 
are applied ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that not having any information on the 
subject, he sent a copy of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s notice to the Dean of Westminster, 
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with a request that he would give such 
explanations as might be necessary. The 
best answer to the hon. Gentleman’s ques- 
tion would be to read the letter which he 
had received from the Dean in reply. The 
Dean said— 

“ The power of granting or refusing permission 
to erect monuments in the Abbey rests exclusively 
with the Dean, except when the House of Com- 
mons, by a Vote and grant of public money, takes 
the matter out of his hands. I have invariably 
refused to allow the erection of statués, as. en- 
croaching on space which ought to belong to wor- 
shippers, and is already unduly encumbered with 
stone and marble, ‘Ihe fine and fees, amounting 
to £200, which have been charged for the erec- 
tion of a bust and tablet to the late Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis (being the same as were paid in 
the case of Sir James Mackintosh). will be thus 
distributed :—Fabrie fund, £184 13s. ld.; dean 
and canons, £4 68.8d.; clerk of the works and other 
officers, £11 Os. 3d. ; total, £200. The above sum 
of £184 13s. ld., apportioned according to fixed 
usage to the fabric, is not so much spared to the 
Dean and Chapter, which they must otherwise 
have spent for the sustentation of the building, 
inasmuch as a fixed proportion of their income is 
annually assigned to that object, entirely irre- 
spective of any accidental additions of this kind. 
If the fees. seem high, I can only urge that we are 
anxious to reduce as far as possible the number of 
monuments admitted into the Abbey. 


DELHI PRIZE MONEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India, Whe‘her the Delhi Prize Money 
recently distributed amounts to the sum of 
3,557,917 rupees ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD, in. reply, said, 
the sum distributed did not amount to so 
much. A certain portion of the whole 
amount had been reserved in order to meet 
contingent claims not yet decided, 


THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WYLD said, he wished to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
If Her Majesty’s Government have ac- 
quiesced in the arrangements for the recon- 
struction of the Hudson’s Bay Company; 
if Her Majesty’s Government «have re- 
ceived from the Government of Canada 
any remonstrance against the attempts of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company to exercise 
authority over territories claimed by the 
Province of Canada ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
in reply, that an arrangement had lately 
been come to by which the stock of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was transferred 
in a great measure to new proprietors, but 
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that .arrangement was one which did not 
require any interference on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. With respect to 
the latter part of the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman, no remonstrance’ whatever had 
been received from Canada on the subject. 
He might, however, take that opportunity 
of saying, that in consequence of a doubt 
suggested in another place as to the legality 
of the transaction referred to, his noble 
Friend (the Duke of Newcastle), although 
entertaining no doubt himself, consulted 
the Law Officers of the Crown, ‘and they 
gave it as their opinion that the transac- 
tion was perfectly legal: : 


BREECH-LOADING ARTILLERY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether any measures have been taken 
by the Government toinvestigate the merits 
of Captain Forbes’s Breech-loading’ prin- 
ciple, as compared with Armstrong’s ; 
whether this principle has not been already 
adopted by Russia in the flotilla on the 
Caspian Sea; and whether the Messrs. 
Horsfall have manufactured any of these 
so-cailed ‘ Clay’s’ Guns for the British 
Government ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, he had inquired at the War 
Office with reference to Captain Forbes’s 
breech-loading principle, but he could not 
find that, any communication had been re- 
ceived from Captain Forbes himself on the 
subject. He was unable to say whether 
the principle had been adopted by Russia 
or not. With respect to the Messrs. Hors- 
fall, he believed that the only guns manu- 
factured by them for the British Govern- 
ment were mortars. If the hon. Member, 
however, would privately put him in pos- 
session of the information which he had 
received on the subject, he would be happy 
to institute the proper inquiries. 


THE QUEEN’S BAYS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ADAM said, in the absence of 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Sykes), 
he would beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the roster of 
relief of the Cavalry Regiments in India 
is interrupted in the case of the Queen’s 
Bays, which had been ordered home in 
November 1861, at which time the regi- 
ment was greatly reduced by the loss of 
ten officers and 161 men in four years, and 
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by volunteering, and which still remains 
below its strength ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON re- 
plied, that the arrangements with respect 
to the sending out and recalling of regi- 
ments on foreign service were matters which 
were entirely within the control of the 
Commander-in-Chief. The Commander- 
in-Chief was not bound by any particular 
rule, but it was his duty to make such 
arrangements as might appear to him most 
conducive to the public service. With 
respect to this particular case, it became 
necessary at the termination of the mutiny 
to establish some roster for the return of 
regiments, and his Royal Highness in pre- 
paring it took into consideration the pre- 
vious foreign active service of the several 
regiments. Although the Queen Bay’s 
had been one of the first regiments sent 
out, but very few months elapsed before 
they were followed by other regiments. 
On the principle laid down by his Royal 
Highness, instead of being the first, their 
place was low down on the list, and no 
orders had been ever sent out from home 
to recall them. He believed, that when 
the reduction of the cavalry force in India 
was about to be made, the Commander-in- 
Chief in India gave the Queen’s Bays 
notice to hold themselves in readiness to 
return. However, in consequence of the 
roster, their position was altered, and they 
had never received the order to return. 


THE CROWN SOLICITOR. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. COX said, that on every Tuesday 
and Friday the London Gazette contained 
a list of bankrupts. Since the passing of 
the late Bankruptey Act very many of the 
cases in bankruptcy were stated to be con- 
ducted by a solicitor of the name of Ald- 
ridge; and in the subsequent newspaper 
reports of those cases that gentleman was 
called the “‘ Crown Solicitor,” and it was 
reported that he was paid at the rate of 
from £6,000 to £10,000 a year for this 
business. He would therefore beg to ask 
Mr. Attorney-General whether there is in 
the Court of Bankruptcy, Basinghall Street, 
London, an officer called “The Crown 
Solicitor ;” and if so, what his duties are, 
by whom and under what authority he 
was appointed, what his remuneration is, 
whether the same is paid by fees or 
salary, and out of what fund it is paid? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, in 
the absence of his hon. and learned Friend 
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the Attorney General, he was much pleased 
at the Question having been asked, as it 
afforded him an opportunity of clearing up 
a matter which had been rather exten. 
sively misrepresented. In the first place, 
there was no officer called the ‘ Crown 
Solicitor.” That was a title to which the 
gentleman referred to had no claim. The 
facts of the case were these. When the 
late Bankruptcy Act passed, a very great 
number of pauper bankruptcies took place, 
among persons discharged from prison, and 
others becoming bankrupt ¢” formd pauperis; 
and it was necessary to make some provision 
for the care of these bankrupt petitioners. 
The Commissioners were of opinion that a 
gentleman should be appointed for that 
purpose; and the Lord Chancellor, acting 
upon that opinion, appointed the gentle- 
man named by the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, who had, he (The Solicitor General) 
believed, discharged the duties of the office, 
if office it could be called, entirely to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioners. Office, 
however, strictly speaking there was none. 
The gentleman was only appointed so long 
as there should be occasion for his services, 
and during the pleasure of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. His duties were the ordinary duties 
of a solicitor, in aid of pauper bankrupts, 
who, as he had previously stated, had been 
exceedingly numerous. With regard to 
the question of remuneration, he (the So- 
licitor General) was also glad that the hon. 
Member had stated to the House the very 
extraordinary reports which had reached 
him as to this gentleman having received 
from £6,000 to £10,000 a year. When 
he stated the figures, he doubted not they 
would greatly relieve the hon. Gentle- 
man’s mind ; but, at the same time, he was 
bound to say the amount was much more 
than the Chancellor had anticipated, or 
than the gentleman would receive for the 
future. The fact was, the Commissioners 
settled a scale of fees, which was adopted 
by the Lord Chancellor for one year, in 
order to see how the matter would work. 
The scale fixed was £3 for each bank- 
ruptecy, with a contingent per-centage if 
assets should be recovered. The first year, 
the gross receipts—(out of which a con- 
siderable staff of clerks had to be paid, 
together with actual expenses and dis- 
bursements, which the Lord Chancellor 
estimated to amount to one-third of the 
total sum received) — were £2,795 odd. 
This appeared to the Lord Chancellor to be 
considerably too much, because it gave an 
average of something more than £1,600 a 
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year after deducting the payments out of 
ket. When, therefore, the account of 
the third half-year reached the Lord Chan- 
cellor, he ordered the scale to be reduced 
from £3 a case to £2, the effect of which 
was that for that half-year Mr. Aldridge 
received £774 gross, which, deducting the 
out-of-pocket expenses, would give him 
about £550 for remuneration. As long, 
then, as there was a large number of these 
bankruptcies, it was obvious that such a 
person was necessary, and the present ar- 
rangement, which had been entered into 
before notice was given of the present ques- 
tion, was that, the out-of-pocket disburse- 
ments being paid, the gentleman should 
receive the fees at £2 a case up to £1,200, 
as 4 maximum remuneration. If the fees 
did not amount to so much, he would take 
the fees as they were; if they amounted to 
more, he would only receive £1,200. 
That was an arrangement which the Com- 
missioners thought fair and reasonable for 
the very important and very arduous 
duties which that gentleman had to per- 
form. The money, it should be remem- 
‘ bered, came out of the funds which the 
Act of Parliament had placed under the 
control of the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he wished 
to know whether there was statutory 
authority for the appointment of this 
officer at £1,200 a year ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
had already explained that no “ officer” 
had been appointed at a permanent salary ; 
and that the present very large number of 
pauper bankrupts would be unable to get 
the benefit of the recent changes in the 
law of bankruptcy without some such ar- 
rangement as the present. The Lord 
Chancellor had the power to regulate the 
mode in which the appointment and pay- 
ment should be made. 


MALTA AND ALEXANDRIA TELEGRAPH 
CABLE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, If 
he can state the nature and extent of the 
injury sustained by the Malta and Alex- 
andria Telegraph Cable; and whether it is 
true that some months will probably elapse 
before the line will be repaired so as to 
admit of the transmission of messages as 
heretofore ? 

Mr. PEEL replied, that according to the 
accounts which had been received by the 
Treasury the injury to the wire occurred 
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about seventy miles from Alexandria, in 
comparatively shallow water. The line 
was at present under lease, and the respon- 
sibility of repairing the injury rested on 
the lessees. Being unable to procure a 
suitable vessel in the Mediterranean, the 
parties had come to this country and hired 
a vessel, which was now being fitted up. 
She would leave England on Monday next, 
and should the weather be favourable, they 
expected that the line would be in working 
order in about a month from the present 
time. 


JAPAN—PROTECTION TO BRITISH 
SUBJECTS,—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
rose to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether it is true, 
that while Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Japan has sent an Ultimatum to the 
Japanese Government declaring War if the 
reparation demanded for certain grievances 
is not granted, he has at the same time 
announced to the British residents at Yo- 
kahama that there is not a sufficient force 
at present in Japan to guarantee perfect 
safety to the Foreign community in the 
event of an attack in force by the Japa- 
nese; and that British residents at Yoka- 
hama were therefore individually advised 
to adopt such measures for their security 
as might be in their power, so as to be 
prepared for the contingency of hostilities 
being decided on ? 

Mr. LAYARD replied that every pos- 
sible means would be adopted to afford 
protection to all British subjects in Japan 
in the event, which he trusted would be 
avoided, of war commencing. At the same 
time, in a scattered population like that 
of the British in Japan, it had been thought 
advisable that Her Majesty’s subjects there 
should be acquainted with the state of 
things, and communication had accordingly 
been made to them warning them that war 
might arise, and advising them to take 
every means in their power to provide for 
the safety of themselves and their property. 
He believed that this was a common pre- 
caution, and one always taken under such 
circumstances. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: That is 
not an answer to my Question. Was it 
not stated to the inhabitants that there was 
not a sufficient force to protect them in the 
event of hostilities? 

Mr. LAYARD: Of course it would be 
very difficult to protect individuals so much 
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scattered about ; and it wasa precautionary 
measure to put them on their guard. 

Cotonet SYKES rose, amid’ cries of 
“Order!” and was understood to put a 
Question. 

Mr. WHITE: Before the hon. Gentle- 
man replies, I wish to ask—[‘ Order, or- 
der!”}] It is in reference to Japan. 
[‘ Order !”” : 

Mr. DISRAELIT said, he rose to a point 
of order. He was sure that great incon- 
venience would arise from a number of 
Questions being put to Ministers at the 
same time. This had arisen from the ex- 
perience on the old Motion of moving the 
adjournment on Friday; but it would be 
much more convenient that Questions 
should be asked and answered separately. 

Mr. WHITE: My Question has refer- 
ence to Japan,and had referenceto the ques- 
tion put by the hon. Member (Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane). The Question Iwas about to 
ask is this—Whether,; as we have had 
letters from Japan up to the 30th of May 
last, the Government has been informed a 
further time has been given to the Japa- 
nese for replying to the British Ultimatum ? 
I have heard ofa delay of ten days. 

Mr. LAYARD: I am not aware that 
any such intimation has been received. I 
was at the Foreign Office an hour ago, and 
at that time such information had not 
been received. 


CIVIL SERVICE IN INDIA. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. ADAM said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
his attention and that of the Supreme Go- 
vernment and other authorities in India 
has been directed to the present mode of 
selecting and training young men for the 
Indian Civil Service; and whether he will 
lay upon the table any Correspondence or 
other Papers relating to this subject ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD was understood 
to say that he was not at present prepared 
to give the information required by the 
hon Member. 


TAXATION OF LABRADOR. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he 
would beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, If he is aware that 
the Legislature of Newfoundland have, for 
the first time, taxed the Coast of Labra- 
dor, although its Inhabitants are unrepre- 
sented in the Newfoundland Legislature ; 
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and if he can lay upon the table of the 
House any Correspondence with the Go- 
vernor of Newfoundland relating to this 
subject ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
in reply, that within the last day or two 
the Government had received an Act passed 
by the Legislature of Newfoundland which 
did impose Customs Duties, though not for 
the first time, on that portion of territory 
mentioned in the question. The Coast of 
Labrador was not included within any of 
the electoral districts of Newfoundland, 
and, technically, the inhabitants were not 
represented there. He believed, however, 
that they were few in number and much 
scattered. His noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, had only just re- 
ceived the Act in question, and would be 
ready to consider any of its provisions 
which might be deemed unjust or oppres- 
sive. There would be no objection to pro- 
duce the Correspondence. 


CARRIAGE ROAD FROM ST. JAMES’S 
PARK TO CHARING CROSS. 


QUESTION. 


Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he would 
beg to'ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether it is the opinion of the Govern- 
ment that a carriage road ought to be 
opened from Charing Cross to the Mall in 
St. James’s Park; and whether, if it is 
thought desirable, he will take an early 
opportunity of carrying it into effect ? 

Mr. COWPER said, he regretted to state 
that he was not able to give as full and 
complete an answer as he could have wish- 
ed to the Question of his hon. Friend. The 
project of opening a carriage entrance at 
the north-east corner of St. James’s Park 
had not yet assumed that practical shape 
which would enable it to be discussed at 
present. As a preliminary step the road 
through Spring Gardens would have to be 
widened, and a house removed which in- 
terfered with the proposed carriage way. 
He had not heard that the parochial autho- 
rities were disposed to make provision for 
any improvement of that kind. 


FORTIFICATIONS BILL—ORDER OF 
BUSINESS.—QUESTION. 


Sm MORTON PETO said, he wished to 
know, Whether it would be more conve- 
nient to the Government that he should 
bring forward his Amendment with regard 
to the Spithead Forts in Committee or on 
apy other stage of the Fortifications Bill ? 
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Viscount PALMERSTON :. I should 
think, Sir, that the Committee on the Bill 
would be the most. regular stage for the 
Amendment. ‘The hon. Member can then 
move to strike out from the Schedule the 
forts to which he objects. I would beg 
leave to state to the House that we pro- 
pose to take Supply at the morning sitting 
to-morrow, and to expressa hope that hon. 
Gentlemen who have Motions to make on 
going into Committee will postpone them 
till the evening. Whatever progress we 
may make in Supply to-morrow, at least 
the Packet Service Vote will not be taken 
till next week, and hon. Members will 
have plenty of opportunities of bringing 
forward their Motions on the subject. 


FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISION FOR 
EXPENSES) BILL. 
[Brtt 213.] sEcoND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, in mov- 
ing the second reading of this Bill I 
need say but little. The House is, I be- 
lieve, quite aware of the condition of the 
matter. There are fortification works to 
the extent, including the purchase of land, 
of about £7,000,000, which have been 
sanctioned in principle by the House, with 


the exception of the Spithead forts, which 
were reserved last year for further considera- 


tion. The House will see, by the schedule 
attached to the Bill, that the greater part 
of the works already sanctioned have made 
considerable progress. Some of them have 
been completed rather under and .some 
rather over the original Estimates. On 
the whole there is a small saving on the 
aggregate amount. When we come into 
Committee, at the proper time for consi- 
dering the question of the Spithead forts, 
I shall, I hope, be able to show that the 
experience of the American war, and the 
great progress and improvement made in 
our guns, have justified the opinion of the 
Government that these forts would be a 
very material and important addition to 
the defences of Portsmouth. To say no- 
thing of the iron-clads which have been 
crippled or sunk in America, we have by 
experiments in this country ascertained 
that we have guns which, at 800 yards, 
can send both shot and shell through a 
target representing the side of the Warrior, 
and there is reason to believe that equal 
results can be obtained even at a distance 
of 1,000 yards. This is not, perhaps, the 
proper time for going into details on these 
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shall be quite ready to discuss the matter. 
Sir, I beg to move that the Bill be read a 
second time, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Sm FREDERIC SMITH rose to move 
the Amendment of which he had given 
notice— 

“ That no further expenditure be incurred for 
the present upon that part of the project for 
fortifications which is based on the assumption 
that an enemy might land in force and attempt 
to besiege Portsmouth and Plymouth, except on 
such works as are in a very advanced state of 


progress.” 

The hon. and gallant Member said, he 
proposed this Amendment because we 
were at the present moment in a posi- 
tion to stop the further progress of works 
which he believed to be unnecessary. He 
was as anxious as the noble Lord, or any 
other Member of that House, that the 
country should be put in a state of com- 
plete security ; but it was to the fleet that 
this country must mainly look for its de- 
fence. Our fleet was now fully equal to 
that of France; and if it were ever allow- 
ed to fall below that strength, a great re- 
sponsibility would rest on the Government 
that permitted it. England never could 
be successfully invaded if the strength, of 
the navy were maintained. Some of the 
works sanctioned by Parliament were so 
far advanced that it might be unwise not 
to proceed with them. There were others, 
however, in which less progress had been 
made, and some even not commenced ; 
these being unnecessary, ought either to 
be given up at once, or, at any rate, exe- 
cuted on a reduced scale. He was satis- 
fied, that if the fortifications were con- 
structed on the system and to the extent 
recommended by the Commissioners, and 
approved by the Government, so many 
troops would be required to man them 
that we should be left without a sufficient 
army to meet the enemy in the field. 
So long as we maintained our naval su- 
premacy—and it would be our own fault 
if we did not—there need be no fear of 
invasion. But in the event ofa war with 
France, what would most probably be the 
first aim of that Power? Her first object 
must be to drive us from the sea. That 
she could never do if we had an efficient 
fleet. But suppose that by any neglect 
of ours she could succeed in doing so, 
or in obtaining a temporary superiority 
at sea, what would be her next object 
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—to make a descent on our coasts, for 
the purpose of destroying a dockyard or 
two, or of marching straight upon the 
capital, and striking a decisive blow there ? 
In his opinion, the latter policy would be 
adopted. It would be the easier, because 
one or two general actions would decide 
the fortune of the war, while the other 
plan would involve a long siege, attended, 
in all probability, with very doubtful re- 
sults, because no military man could ques- 
tion that the forces of the country, re- 
gulars, Militia, and Volunteers, would 
succeed in raising the siege. In order to 
destroy a dockyard a bombardment was 
not sufficient. Under the most fuvoura- 
ble circumstances a bombardment would 
destroy only a certain number of vessels on | 
slips, a certain number of store-houses, and | 
a certain quantity of combustible matter ; 
but it could not destroy docks nor wharves, 
nor iron, nor even timber, as in the event 
of attack that could be put into the water. 
For a comparatively small object the enemy 
would incur enormous risks—the risk of los- 
ing their army and endangering their fleet. 
In point of fact, the operations contemplated 
by the advisers of the Government could 
not be successful. What he wanted was 
that such works as were not far advanced 
should not be proceeded with. Let the 
works in which any considerable progress 
had been made be carried out, but let the 
others—some of them as already stated | 
not having been commenced—be stopped | 
for the present. Nothing could be more 
extravagant or absurd than to expend | 
millions on fortifications which he firmly | 
believed would never be required. If we 
had 70,000 or 80,000 regular soldiers, | 
150,000 Volunteers, and an army of Mili- | 
tia and Yeomanry, he should like to know 
how 100,000 Frenchmen, or a much larger 
force, could land on our shores? Where 
were they to come from, and how? We 
knew from the experience of the Crimea 
how difficult it was to land troops on the 
coast of an enemy. The landing at Old 
Fort, owing to the difficulty of disembark- 
ing horses, occupied five days in calm 
weather and with a smooth sea, and yet 
our force consisted only of 26,000 infantry, 
artillery, and 1,000 cavalry. He appre- 
hended that it would be impossible to land 
in this country under ten days or a fort- 
night an army of such magnitude as would 
give the least chance of success either in 
the field or in sieges; and he thought the 
English Commander-in-Chief would easily 
manage to prevent the landing on our 
Sir Frederie Smith 
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shores of such a force, with a siege train 
and cavalry—especially since we had got 
railways converging to every part of the 
coast, and giving the power of concentrat- 
ing all the troops in the country on any 
point in less than twenty-four hours. 
But supposing an enemy were to land 
without encountering any serious obsta- 
cle — supposing they landed near Ports- 
mouth or Plymouth, in one case their right 
and in the other their left flank would be 
most seriously exposed. But the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government had remark- 
ed on a former occasion that they might 
land in Chichester Harbour. That would 
be utterly impossible, for it was a tidal har- 
bour, dry, or nearly so, for sixteen hours 
in every twenty-four. His own opinion was 
that they would select Christchurch. There, 
| if anywhere on the south coast, there were 
facilities for a landing; but no military 
man would believe that an army could 
march from Christchurch to Portsdown 
Hill without being exposed to attack and 
almost the certainty of defeat. Of course, 
their object would be (if not to march 
on London) to destroy Portsmouth docks 
— not by bombardment, but by captur- 
ing the place. Such an invading army 
would have no base of operations, and 
in the attempt their rear would be ex- 
posed to the whole of our army; or if, 
jon the other hand, they attempted to 
keep up communication with the place of 
landing, that would absorb one-half of their 
| force. But he was not prepared to admit 
that a descent would be made at all. An 
army for the invasion of England could 
| not be congregated anywhere without our 
knowledge, and what would our cruisers 
be about? We blockaded the ports of 
France when all the navies of the world 
were against us, and why could we not do 
so again? How could such an army get 
out of their own ports? And with our 
fleet in an efficient state what would be- 
come of their transports? Even if the 
enemy were to succeed for a brief period 
in obtaining possession of the sea, and 
were to destroy or seriously damage one or 
even two of our great Royal arsenals, the 
Government might apply with confidence to 
the private yards of the country to supply 
the deficiencies caused by the loss of Ports- 
mouth or Plymouth. But in the event of 
the enemy marching upon London, and 
not being defeated on the march, the con- 
sequences would be far more disastrous 
to us. Supposing that a landing were 
ever attempted, he thought it far more 
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likely that the French would land on the 
coast of Kent or the eastern part of Sussex. 
If they landed in Kent, they might march 
to London without having anything in the 
shape of a fortification to obstruct them, 
by keeping the Maidstone route. They 
might take possession of Woolwich and 
Deptford, for neither of those places 
were defended. The Commissioners had 
strongly urged the necessity of defending 
Woolwich; and yet, though there were 
enormous stores in that arsenal, the Go- 
vernment had not put up a single redoubt 
for their protection. They were told that 
there was a chance of the bombardment of 
Portsmouth by vessels entering by Spit- 
head. Now, he was not prepared to allow 
that Charleston was at all a case in 
point, as the Government pretended ; and 
he should like to hear the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Admiralty say that it 
was. There was a tide setting out of 
Charleston against the invader; whereas 
in going into Portsmouth there was a 
strong tide setting into the Solent at the 
rate of several knots an hour. Again, it 
appeared that the guns on Fort Sumter 
were Dahlgren guns of about thirteen 
inches in diameter. Moreover, at Charles- 
ton there were torpedoes and other ob- 
structions; but the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty would hardly think 
of putting up such obstructions at Ports- 
mouth, where they would shut out his own 
ships as well as the ships of the enemy. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
they must not depend upon their forts 
alone, if they had them, at Portsmouth ; 
and if they had those forts constructed, 
and had guns upon them which should 
really deter an enemy from making an 
attempt to force the passage, nobody would 
be more rejoiced than he would be. If 
these works were carried out, he trusted 
that the noble Viscount would not expe- 
rience disappointment from them. If he 
could see the matter in the same light as 
the noble Lord, he would be the last man 
to advocate a different course from that the 
Government desired to pursue ; but he did 
not think the greater part of ‘the proposed 
outlay was necessary, and therefore he was 
very desirous that some of these works 
should be stopped. He would not oppose 
the completion of the works that were 
already far advanced; but he would un- 
dertake no new and, as he believed, un- 
necessary works. However, we had not 
yet got the guns that could bar the entrance 
of the Solent placed on forts two thousand 
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yards apart, and until we had he should 
consider it a waste of the public money 
to expend it on the construction of such 
forts. The noble Viscount seemed to 
suppose that all the works were far ad- 
vanced; but, judging from the Returns 
presented a few days ago, up to the 31st 
of March last there had not been one 
halfpenny laid out upon the north eastern 
works of Plymouth, which were, he be- 
lieved, to cost £135,000. Surely these 
could be stopped. Let the ground be 
occupied with field works instead of with 
permanent works. That would secure all 
that was required, and effect a consider- 
able reduction of expense. A great pro- 
portion of the work expected to have been 
done in the course of the year just passed 
had not been executed. The eastern divi- 
sion at Chatham had not been touched. 
£500,000 was the estimate for it. Tem- 
porary rather than permanent works would 
be quite sufficient there, and therefore a 
considerable portion of the expenditure 
might be saved. He wished to know 
whether any land had been purchased at 
Chatham for these works? [The Marquess 
of Harrineron believed that the land had 
been purchased.] He saw no sum put 
down in the Votes to meet the charge— 
he supposed, that although the right to 
the land had been acquired, it had not 
yet been paid for. He hoped that in the 
Portsdown range all that would be done 
would be to complete the ditch with some 
flanking field works. It should be remem- 
bered that we had already a line of forti- 
fications for the defence of Portsmouth 
Dockyard, besides the Hilsea Lines, and 
the works were already so formidable 
that a successful attack was almost out 
of the question, unless by a regular siege. 
The idea of the Duke of Wellington was, 
that it was very desirable to protect Ports- 
mouth on the Gosport side, because he 
thought it possible that a French squadron 
might get into the Solent, and shell the 
dockyard from the neighbourhood of Gos- 
port. The Duke was quite right in that 
idea, and a French officer in the Mediter- 
ranean stated to a distinguished officer in 
our own navy that that was one of the 
objects at which, in case of a war with 
this country, the French would aim, and 
that they would consider it a great advan- 
tage if they could at almost any cost destroy 
the wooden ships in that harbour. But it 
should be borne in mind that our fleet was 
henceforward to consist mainly, if not ex- 
clusively, of iron vessels, and that the 
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same danger would no longer exist in 
that quarter. He believed there was no 
necessity whatever, for many of the costly 
works which it was proposed to construct 
in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth. It 
was a maxim in warfare that a besieging 
force should be three times as strong as 
the force within the inclosure it was at- 
tacking, while it should at the same time 
possess a covering army; and as we could 
easily throw in a force for the defence 
of Portsmouth, how, he would ask, could 
the French land an adequate force for its 
attack, and for a covering army? Did 
any one believe that the forces necessary 
for such operations could elude our navy 
and cross the Channel in safety ? He could 
account for the fact that a number of 
engineers, when asked to point out the 
works necessary for the defence of our 
shores, should have taken care not to 
omit from their report any one point at 
which we could by any possibility, how- 
ever remote, be considered assailable. But 
the Government themselves had not thought 
it desirable to give effect to all the re- 
commendations of the Commissioners, and 
he was persuaded that many further sav- 
ings might be made from that costly pro- 
ject. The Commissioners had recommend- 
ed the construction of a powerful redoubt 
for the defence of Woolwich; and had 
given excellent reasons why such a work 
should be undertaken, and yet their advice 
in that matter had been totally disregard- 
ed. He wished to know whether the pro- 
posed works at Chatham had been given 
up altogether, as nothing had of late been 
done for their completion. He certainly 
would not recommend that the works at 
Chatham should assume anything like 
the extensive dimensions proposed by the 
Commissioners. He believed that the 
dread of an invasion was a complete bug- 
bear. [Mr. Cospren: Hear, hear!] There 
was such stuff in Great Britain, that if 
any French army ever attempted to put a 
hostile foot on our soil, it would be made 
their last resting-place. Their fleet, he 
should hope, would never be able to take 
them back again. His hon. Friend op- 
posite (Mr. Cobden) had stated that he 
would be the last man to recommend a 
reduction of the fleet. He did not know 
whether his hon. Friend was opposed to 
fortifications; but, at all events, he felt 
satisfied he would never begrudge what 
was required to maintain our superiority 
at sea. [Mr. Cospen: Hear, hear!] Was 
the Volunteer force a mere myth and a 
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sham? ‘If it were not, from what he had 
seen of them he should not be afraid to- 
morrow to see our shores defended by Vo- 
lunteers alone, with artillery and cavalry, 
against any force that could be. brought 
against them. The history of the Crimean 
War showed that to land a hostile army 
was a difficult thing even when not op- 
posed ; but when opposed in sufficient 
force, the operation was one of great peril, 
and might be regarded as certain of failure. 
It could not be performed by night; it 
must be done in broad daylight. But even 
supposing that our fleet had been destroy- 
ed, and that the enemy had effected a 
landing, how was he to accomplish his 
object of marching on the metropolis, or 
against Portsmouth or Plymouth? Be- 
fore he could have returned with a second 
freight of troops he would find his first 
made prisoners. They could not stand 
their ground in face of the force we could 
bring against them, unless we locked that 
force up in our forts. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, he had looked at this subject 
with great calmness, but with a sense of 
responsibility, and he had therefore felt it 
his duty to put on the paper the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice. He 
hoped the noble Lord would admit that 
some of these works might be stopped, and 
he had so drawn his Amendment as to sus- 
pend only those as to which he doubted if 
they would ever be useful. It was clear 
that the Government had cut down some 
of the works which had been recommended 
by the Commission; and that being s0, 
they had not entirely relied on the Com- 
mission. On what were they relying 
now, and on whose opinion? He hoped 
the noble Marquess would explain why 
nothing was doing at Woolwich. The 
Commission had given excellent rea- 
sons why works should be constructed 
there, but these had been totally disregard- 
ed. Then as to Chatham—although it 
might be said that he was advocating the 
cause of his constituents—was Chatham 
to be given up altogether? He recom- 
mended his Amendment to the considera- 


tion of the House, and he hoped it would 
be seen that he did not wish to stop works 
which had made considerable progress, but 
he did wish to suspend others as to which 
there was no great haste, and which he 
thought would never be required. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “no 
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further expenditure should be incurred for the 
present upon that part of the project for Fortifi- 
cations which is based on the assumption that an 
enemy might land in force and attempt to besiege 
Portsmouth and Plymouth, except on such works 
as are in a very advanced state of progress,”— 
(Sir Frederic Smith,) 


—instead thereof. 


Srr DE LACY EVANS said, he was 
sorry that the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Sir F. Smith) had attached so much value 
to his humble opinions. He concurred in 
much that he had said in regard to Ports- 
down Hill. Last Session there was a dis- 
cussion on the proposal of the Government 
to build five forts there. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman then alleged—and he 
agreed with him—that two forts would be 
ample for the purpose of defence. When, 
however, the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
told the House, as he had now done, tha‘ 
invasion was a bugbear and that we ought 
to rely entirely upon our wooden walls, he 
could not go with him at all. [Sir FrepEric 
Suita: I would not rely on our wooden 
walls alone.| Well, nearly so. But if the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman thought that 
invasion was a bugbear, he ought to object 
altogether to this expenditure. He could not 
concur in this opinion, for he was one of 
the first Members of the House who ap- 


pealed to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government to place our arsenals in a 


permanent state of security: it would 
therefore be absurd in him now to turn 
round and say that this expenditure was 
extravagant and unnecessary. The pro- 
posal of the hon. and gallant General would, 
however, put an end to nearly the whole of 
what had hitherto been done. It had 
been decided by the House that a sum of 
£7,000,000 should be raised on loan. [Mr. 
Bernat Osporne: By terminable annuities 
for thirty years.] The credit of this pro- 
posal was due to the right hon. Member 
for Stroud (Mr. Horsman). The course 
taken was very judicious, because it was 
clear that the House and the country would 
rather spread the burden over acertain num- 
ber of years. He would admit that there was 
great danger of extravagance in works of 
this kind, but he had great confidence in 
the Prime Minister, who took a lively in- 
terest in this subject of fortifications, and 
who, above all men, was competent to grap- 
ple with it. His hon. and gallant Friend 
said, that the money would be thrown away 
—that we were not exposed to the casual- 
ties of war, and that we might always rely 
upon a powerful Channel fleet. He (Sir De 
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L. Evans) believed we might always do so, 
while the noble Duke (the Duke of Somer- 
set) was at the head of the Admiralty, 
He wished his noble Friend might long 
enjoy that position, but he did not think 
it was so certain that we should always 
have the means of collecting a large Chan- 
nel fleet. It was to be remembered that 
we had great Colonies, and that our foreign 
trade was of greater extent than that of 


| any other country. If a war should break 


out—and the politics of the world were 
rather precarious—was it not possible that 
a large portion of our maritime power 
might be dispersed over various and distant 
parts of the world, protecting those Colo- 
nies and the vast commerce of the coun- 
try? If that were so, the Government 
were bound to take some precautions, and 
among them one of the first was the estab- 
lishment of fixed defences. He trusted 
that the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, without yielding to the pro- 
position to arrest the progress of the works, 
would place some restriction upon the pro- 
fessional men who were acting under his 
sanction. With all respect for the Engin- 
eers, who were a very able and admirable 
body of officers, if they were called upon 
for plans there would be no limit to their 
propositions, and they would fortify all 
round the island. The Commissioners 
who considered this subject made recom- 
mendations for the defence of the country 
which were more important and more ur- 
gent than even the erection of those forts. 
They pointed out that Woolwich was our 
great military and artillery depot, and yet 
that it was almost without defence. They 
therefore recommended the construction of 
some strong redoubts and works for its 
protection. They also advised that an 
arsenal should be selected in the centre and 
interior of the country. Those were very 
judicious proposals, but nothing had been 
done to carry them out. The Commission- 
ers made other suggestions for defending 
the approaches to the metropolis and pro- 
tecting the great shipping establishments, 
but no attention had been paid to them. 
He had felt bound to say that he could 
not go the length of his hon. and gallant 
Friend, because if it was true that invasion 
was a bugbear, this expenditure was alto- 
gether useless. 

Tue Marevess or HARTINGTON 
wished to take the earliest opportunity of 
answering the discursive inquiries with 
regard to details that had been addressed 
to him by his hon. and gallant Friend the 
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Member for Chatham (Sir F. Smith), al- 
though it would perhaps have been a more 
convenient course if these inquiries had 
been deferred until the Bill got into Com- 
mittee. His hon. and gallant Friend ap- 
peared to be under some misapprehension 
with regard to the purchase of the land 
required for these works. If he had look- 
ed at the schedule, he would have found 
that the total estimated cost of land re- 
quired for the whole of the works was 
£1,030,000. Up to March 3lst, 1863, 
there had been expended of that sum 
£739,770. That left a balance of about 
£300,000 ; but although that sum had not 
been actually paid away on the 31st of 
March, yet all the arrangements had been 
made for the purchase of land, and liabi- 
lity to the full amount had been incurred 
under contract; so that the money either 
had been paid, or would be wanted for this 
purpose shortly—that was to say, the whole 
of the land required for the works men- 
tioned in the schedule was either actually 
in the possession of the Government, or 
would shortly be. The first of the works 
criticised by his hon. and gallant Friend 
was the Portscown Hill forts. They, how- 
ever, hardly came within the scope of his 
Amendment ; because so much progress had 
been made with them that even his hon. 
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and gallant Friend would not object to 
their being completed. Of the five forts 
ity gon and which were determined upon 
ast year, four had progressed consider- 
ably, and were in such a state, that if re- 
quired for any emergency, they could soon 
be completed. There was only one fort 


on which little had been done. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman recommended that 
the Hilsea forts should not be proceeded 
with any further; but it was not the 
intention of the Government to make any 
change with respect to them. Owing 
to the failure of the contractor, those 
works had not been pushed on as they 
would have been otherwise, but a sum of 
£26,000 only had been spent, the balance 
of the £45,000 voted for these works re- 
mained still in hand, which would be 
quite as much as would be wanted be- 
fore the Bill could be brought in next 
year, and he believed a contract had been 
completed for continuing the works to the 
extent of that sum. The Amendment of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman was, he 
believed, chiefly directed against the north- 
east defences of Plymouth, which had not 
yet been commenced ; but though appa- 
rently directed only against a portion of 
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the Bill, the Amendment, coming as it did 
as an Amendment on the second reading, 

if accepted, would be fatal to the whole 
Bill, and would stop all further progress 
of the works this year. The question put 
to him with regard to the Plymouth forts 
involved a very large question, which was 
debated when the measure was first intro- 
duced last year, and to which—so far as 
any decision could be said to be binding on 
them—the House was pledged. With re- 
gard to the Spithead forts, experiments had 
taken place, and were constantly going on, 
which might make some difference in the 
view with which these works might be re~- 
garded. But nothing had happened since 
the scheme was presented to the House to 
induce them to change their opinion with 
regard to the land defences recommended 
for the protection of the dockyards. It 
was argued by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman that the difficulty of landing a force, 
and of supporting that force when landed, 
would be so great that no serious invasion 
of an army large enough to do damage to 
our dockyards was really to be apprehended. 
But if that were a valid argument, it would 
go to prove that the Volunteer force, the 
growth of which the country had taken so 
much pride in watching, was totally un- 
necessary. If the difficulties of an in- 
vading force landing on the coast and 
keeping up their communications were so 
great, it followed that no invasion was to 
be apprehended, and that the Volunteers 
were raised for a purpose totally useless. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, that the 
Volunteers were a force that would pre- 
vent a landing, if such a thing should be 
attempted. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
that our 160,000 Volunteers were not 
always under arms; and if they were, 
they could not all be concentrated on one 
spot. In these days of steam it was ne- 
cessary to be prepared for the most rapid 
movements. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man had not supported his opinions by any 
military authorities which would induce 
the House to agree with him. On the con- 
trary, the principal military authorities took 
a very different view. At all events, the 
Commission, which had considered the ques- 
tion very carefully, came to the conclusion 
that it would be useless to fortify the coast 
to a distance of some three hundred miles 
in order to prevent invasion, when it was 
perfectly possible, in the temporary absence 
of the fleet, that an attack might be made 
upon certain points for the purpose of de- 
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stroying our dockyards. The object of the 
forts was to enable the Volunteers and 
militia to act with effect against any inva- 
sion which might take place. If there 
were no fortifications, the enemy might 
land infantry and field artillery only ; 
they would be thus able to meet upon 
equal terms any force which might be 
brought against them; and having no works 
to penetrate, they might enter our dock- 
yards with little or no opposition; but if 
there were works to protect our dockyards 
and arsenals on the land side, the enemy 
would be compelled to bring with them a 
heavy siege train, and their movements 
would be proportionately impeded. And 
although some of our Militia and Volun- 
teer regiments might be safely trusted to 
meet an enemy in the field, still a great 
number of them were not on anything like 
an equality with the regular troops that 
might be brought against them. The 
object of the fortifications, therefore, was 
to enable those Militia and Volunteer regi- 
ments to fight upon equal terms with per- 
haps a superior force of the best troops in 
the world. He thought the details of this 
measure would be much better discussed in 
Committee. He only wished to remind 
the House again, that if they assented to 
the Amendment, the Bill would be entirely 
defeated. The House had come to a reso- 
lution in favour of fortifications; they had 
shown that they considered the protection 
of the dockyards a vital point; and that 
being so, it would be derogatory to their 
character if they were to adopt the Amend- 
ment, the effect of which would be to post- 
pone the measure to another year. 

Mr. COBDEN: Sir, If the question 
before us were one involving technical 
considerations, I should be the last person 
to presume to offer any opinion upon it. 
Ifit were a question, for instance, as to 
what forts should be established, what bat- 
teries should be erected on the sea-coast 
to command the navigation, to control any 
roadstead, or to protect the entrance to 
any harbour, I should naturally consider 
it a matter for scientific men, engineers, 
and artillerymen, to decide upon. But 
this is a totally different question. It is 
a new question, the question of inland 
forts; and to prove this I will, with the 
permission of the House, read the briefest 
possible extract from the Commission it- 
self, giving directions to the Commissioners 
what their duties were to be. The Com- 
missioners say they will have especially to 
consider 
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“ All such works of defence as are intended for 
the protection of our Royal arsenals and dock- 
yards in case of any hostile attack being made by 
foreign enemies both by sea and land.” 

In a subsequent memorandum of Instruc- 
tions, signed “Sidney Herbert,” he says— 

“The Commission will also consider what steps 
should be taken for defending the approaches to 
Woolwich, and what defensive works, if any, it 
may be necessary to construct with a view to its 
protection against an attack by land; which 
would at the same time form an important ele- 
ment in the means of the defence for the me- 
tropolis.” 

And in the reply of the Commissioners 
on the subject of a central depot, which was 
recommended to their consideration by the 
Secretary at War, Sir Harry Jones says— 

“A new arsenal, involving as it must con- 
siderable outlay in fortification, as well as the 
maintenance of a large garrison, should, we think, 
be so situated as to form a rallying point for the 
defenders of the country in the event of London 
falling into the hands of an enemy.” 

I want to draw attention to these extracts, 
because they show that what is contem- 
plated by this scheme of fortifications is 
not the protection of the roadsteads, not 
the defence of the harbours; but that the 
scheme was prepared on the assumption of 
an enemy having landed in this country, 
and taken possession of the interior, I 
wish to bring this fact under the notice of 
the House for another reason. I am going 
to show that this scheme is entirely attri- 
butable to one person. It may be said 
that the Commissioners are also responsible 
for it; but I wish the House to bear in 
mind that the Commissioners were profes- 
sional men in the service of the State, and 
had their instructions to devise a plan for 
inland fortifications. It does not follow, 
that if you had taken these gentlemen 
apart from the Commission in which they 
served, they would have been in favour of 
these fortifications, and therefore I do not 
hold them responsible for the origin of 
the scheme. They would have given you 
a plan for the defence of London, Edin- 
burgh, Manchester, or any other place, if 
they had been ordered to do it, and it would 
have been their duty to do so. I am of 
opinion that this scheme is entirely attri- 
butable to one person, and I dare say that 
that person is in the mind of every hon. 
Member here present. And if that one 
person were absent from this House from 
any cause whatever, I venture to say that 
this scheme would not go on. The other 
day it was put off because that one per- 
sonage was absent ; and my hon. Friend the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), who 
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was sitting beside me when the notice of 
postponement was given because the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government could 
not attend, said rather drily to his next 
neighbour that nothing bad could be done 
unless the Prime Minister were present. 
I am not going to make this assertion with- 
out proof, and I hope the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government—for it is to 
him I allude—will deal with this subject 
on its merits; and if in reply to my state- 
ment he will substitute a few facts and 
arguments for jokes and pleasantries, I 
shall be much obliged to him. I have sat 
for along time in this House with the 
noble Lord. When I first took my seat 
in 1841, the noble Lord was pursuing the 
same course with reference to fortifications 
and defences against France as he is now 
with respect to these fortifications. He 
was then twitting Sir Robert Peel, and 
charging him with neglecting the honour 
of the country in not being sufficiently 
prepared against aggressions from France. 
I recollect that the reproaches he now 
makes to individuals like myself, filling 
the most humble positions, he then ad- 
dressed to Sir Robert Peel, when the Duke 
of Wellington was one of his Government, 
and Lord Aberdeen the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. From 1841 to 1846 the noble 
Lord was constantly reproaching the Go- 
vernment that they were not fortifying the 
country nor increasing the army and navy 
in order to defend us against some imagi- 
nary attacks from France. I often took a 
art with my Friend Mr. Hume against 
the noble Lord, and in opposition to these 
views. But the question now before us 
—that of fortifications—had its origin in 
a peculiar fancy—I might almost call it 
an idiosyncrasy—of the noble Lord— 
namely, that steam navigation has had 
the effect of diminishing our power in com- 
parison with the power of France. I am 
so well acquainted with all that has been 
said on this subject that I am able to be 
very exact about it. The first time the 
noble Lord launched this idea in this 
House—an idea which he has so pertina- 
ciously adhered to—was on the 13th June 
1845, and the following extract from 
Hansard of that date is interesting :— 
“ He remembered, when he had the honour of 
being at the Foreign Office, that the Prince de 
Talleyrand, talking to him of some animating 
debates which had taken place in the French 
Chambers upon foreign affairs, and contrasting 
them with the comparative indifference exhibit- 
ed by that House on the subject, said, ‘ You have 
a much easier task to perform in your House 
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than our Minister for Foreign Affairs has in his, 
and I will tell you the reason. And what did he 
say? You have no frontiers—that is to say, your 
naval defences are so secure from foreign attack 
that you do not feel that interest in foreign affairs 
which they deserve.’ But he (Lord Palmerston) 
said that the extension of steam navigation, and 
the facility which railways on the Continent would 
give to the rapid concentration of troops, did, to 
a certain degree, give us those frontiers, the 
absence of which Prince Talleyrand thought was 
the ground of our indifference to foreign affairs, 
and did call upon Parliament to pay greater atten- 
tion to those means which might serve to protect 
that frontier.” [3 Hansard, lxxxi, 523.] 


That is the noble Lord’s idea—the most 
extraordinary idea that an inhabitant of 
Britain could entertain—that steam naviga- 
tion has given an advantage to any foreign 
country over England — steam, which 
has given us another arm, I may say, of 
war, for which we have all the raw ma- 
terials at home—which has substituted 
coal and iron for timber and cordage— 
the timber and cordage coming from 
Russia and America, and the iron and 
coal being found at our feet in greater 
abundance than anywhere else. The noble 
Lord has the idea that the substitution 
of steam for sailing vessels has placed us 
in a disadvantageous position relative to 
France: and that idea has pervaded the 
noble Lord’s speeches ever since. He re- 


curred to it very shortly afterwards—and 
I would read an extract here, because 
there is a point hanging to it to which 
I would eall the noble Lord’s serious at- 


tention, if he can be serious. Bear in 
mind that the noble Lord launched this 
extraordinary idea about steam being a 
disadvantage to England on June 13, 
1845. On July 30 in the same Session 
he said— 

“Tn reference to steam navigation, what he had 
said was, that the progress which had been made 
had converted the ordinary means of transport 
into a steam-bridge.” [3 Hansard, |xxxii. 1223.] 
I could not understand exactly the mean- 
ing of ‘ steam-bridge,” but that word has 
pervaded the noble Lord’s speeches from 
that time to this. Sir Robert Peel, who 
spoke immediately in reply, said— 

The noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) appeared to 
retain the impression that our means of defence 
were rather abated by the discoveries of steam 
navigation. He was not at all prepared to admit 
that. He thought that the demonstration which 
we could make of our steam navy was one which 
would surprise the world ; and as the noble Lord 
had spoken of steam-bridges, he would remind 
him that there were two parties who could play 
at making them.” [3 Hansard, |xxxii. 1223.] 
What authority has the noble Lord ever 
adduced to justify this opinion upon which 
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we are acting, and spending millions and 
millions of money. I discard, as I said 
before, the authority of the Commissioners 
who were appointed to devise the scheme 
of fortifications, because their instructions 
were to frame a scheme upon the assump- 
tion that an enemy was attacking us on 
shore. But we have had great authorities in 
this House, and out of it, who have pro- 
nounced upon this subject. I remember 
perfectly well that when Admiral Berkeley, 
then one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
was examined before the Committee which 
sat upon the navy in 1848, he distinctly 
said he thought that steam, if we made 
proper use of the advantages which it gave 
us, would afford the best possible security 
against invasion from France. In the fol- 
lowing year I sat upon the Committee of 
Inquiry into Ordnance, and before that 
Committee we had Sir Thomas Hastings 
examined. We all know that he was at 
the head of our gunnery department, and 
had been selected by Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government in 1845, when Sir George 
Cockburn was in Office, and the Duke 
of Wellington was at the head of the 
army. Sir Thomas Hastings, who had pre- 
sided over the Commission for Inquiry into 
our Defences in 1845, stated, before the 
Committee on Ordnance in 1849, the same 
opinion as had been expressed in the year 
before by Admiral Berkeley, and he stated 
it almost in the same terms. Then we 
have the opinion of Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier on this subject. Sir Charles Napier 
and the noble Lord were confederates from 
1841 to 1846 in constantly teasing the late 
Sir Robert Peel for an increase of arma- 
ments. But what was Sir Charles Napier’s 
opinion of the invasion panic ? He thought 
it was a species of monomania, and he dis- 
tinctly disavowed the opinions of the noble 
Lord about steam navigation. He said 
that so far from steam giving an advan- 
tage to the enemy in landing on our shores, 
it for the first time made a real blockade 
practicable—that we should by its means 
be enabled to blockade foreign ports more 
effectually than we had ever done in for- 
mer times, and to prevent France sending 
ships from her coast as she once did to 
Ireland. But we have had a speech from 
the hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster (Sir De L. Evans)—a speech which 
I confess I could not understand, for half 
of it was one way, and half the other way. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman, however, 
did not speak in that way in 1852, when 
on the question of the Militia, the noble 
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Lord again recurred to the idea that steam 
had bridged the Channel, and boldly assert- 
ed, to the amazement of everybody in the 
House, that steam would enable France to 
throw 50,000 or 60,000 men on our shores 
in one night. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman then gave us the benefit of his large 
experience, and showed how impracticable 
was anything of the kind. [Sir De Lacy 
Evans: But who was then at the head of 
France ?] Who was at the head of France 
at that time ? Why, the present Emperor. 
But it was not a question of will at all— 
it was a question of practicability. If hon. 
Gentlemen will read in Hansard what was 
said by the hon. and gallant Gentleman in 
1852 on the practical impossibility of such 
a force as the noble Lord talked of being 
thrown suddenly on our shores, they will 
find a very good answer to the rather milk- 
and-water speech he has made just now. 
But not only have the authorities I have 
mentioned separated from the noble Lord on 
this subject, but Lord Russell, in 1852, on 
the question of the Militia, in a very blunt 
manner separated himself from the noble 
Lord, and declared that he could not agree 
with him in his fantastical idea of a sud- 
den invasion of this country, and said that 
that idea had its origin in panic and not 
in reason or argument. Therefore, I say 
the noble Lord stands entirely alone in this 
matter. [Mr. Bernat Osporne: Milner 
Gibson.] Oh, Mr. Gibson was of course 
opposed, but I do not consider my right 
hon. Friend an authority on such matters, 
Therefore, I say that the noble Lord stands 
entirely alone on this question. When the 
noble Lord in 1860 brought forward this 
scheme of fortifications, which was the 
culminating folly of all he had been saying 
and doing in opposition to Sir Robert Peel, 
one of the wisest and most moderate States- 
men that ever existed in this country—I 
mean, of course, on this question of arma- 
ments—when the noble Lord brought for- 
ward this scheme, he thought fit to jus- 
tify himself by repeating the same words 
he had used in 1845, and telling us again 
what steam had done. Did he quote any 
No, but he mis- 
quoted one. He said he remembered Sir 
Robert Peel to have observed that steam 
had bridged the Channel, and that practi- 
cally, for the purposes of war, we had 
ceased to be an island. On that occasion 
I read the extract which I quoted to-night, 
and informed him where he could find 
proof that he had misrepresented the right 
hon. Gentleman in a way that must have 


authority in his favour? 
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been peculiarly offensive to him could he} which make up a steam navy. What is 
have known it; for I am sure he would! doing upon the banks of the Tyne, the 
have abominated the scheme as heartily as | Clyde, the Mersey, and the Thames? There 
any one in the House. I now tell the | are vast establishments there for building 
noble Lord, in the presence of one who is | steam ships for the merchant navy—ay, 
a more appropriate guardian of the fame | and ships of war too. These establishments 
of the late Sir Robert Peel than I am, that | build ships for all parts of the world. It 
he is bound to recall the statement, which | is an industry that almost ranks with 
was only an error last year, but which, rei- | some of our old staple manufactures, so 
terated after his attention has been repeat- | enormous is the amount of shipbuilding 
edly called to the misquotation, becomes a | going on in your great rivers for foreign 
falsification, and an injustice to the illus- | countries, and not merely for foreign mer- 
trious dead. To attribute language to a chants but foreign Governments. But is 
man the very reverse of that which he | not that your strength in case of a naval 
used, and, when the mistake has been| war? and do you suppose that any civi- 
pointed out, to leave it uncorrected, is to | lized Government is so foolish that it does 
act the part of a calumniator. I trust, | not estimate your power at its true value 
therefore, that the noble Lord will with-|as measured by these resources? There 
draw the sole authority he cited in his sup- | is one point upon which I must make a 
port. Is there anything that commends | remark. It is a delicate one. Sir Howard 
itself to our common sense in this matter? | Douglas isno more. He was stated in this 
Is there anything in it on which, not being | House by Mr. Herbert to have been the 
professional, one can form a judgment?) party to whom the Government mainly 
The noble Lord says that steam has given | trusted for guidance in this system of forti- 
a great advantage to the enemy. How has | fications. Since last year the Memoirs of 
it done so? Has the enemy more steam | Sir Howard Douglas have been published, 
than we have? Let us come to facts. In | and we know what passed between him and 
old time, when sailing vessels were the | the Government on the subject. In Janu- 
test of strength, our mercantile marine | ary 1860 Sir Howard Douglas appears to 
compared with that of France had about have given his final decision with regard 
five tons to one of France. But if we com- | to this fortification scheme. He had just 
pare our steam mercantile marine with} then attained his eighty-fifth year. In 
that of France, you will find that we have | consequence of his feeble state of health 
20-horse power at least for every one of | he was unable to take part in the Commis- 
France. Is it possible that that can have | sion over which he was asked to preside. 
rendered us more vulnerable, which has so| I am no longer young, I must now rank 
multiplied our comparative strength? I myself with elderly gentlemen—but when 
have here an extract from a French writer, | we reach eighty-five Nature does not re- 
M. Xavier Raymond, who has written a/| voke her invariable laws—no, notin favour 
very valuable volume on the navies of Eng-| even of her most favoured sons. I main- 
land and France. He does not attribute tain, then, that a person of eighty-five, 
our naval superiority, which he frankly suffering under infirmity, and too feeble to 
admits, to our dockyards; he distinctly take part in the Commission, was not 
says he does not. He does not attribute it competent to fill the post of adviser on a 
to anything that the Government has done great question like this. But there are 
or is doing. He attributes our great supe- other reasons for demurring to his opinions. 
riority to our advantages in regard to our Sir Howard Douglas, it was well known, 
private establishments. He writes this | did not march with the times. He had 
passage for our consolation— written an admirable treatise on gunnery 
“History proves, that although in a contest when gunnery was very different from 
upon land nations may have sometimes been suc- | what it now is; and he would not accept 
cessful, even when attempting what appeared an | shel] guns fired horizontally. He would 
impossibility, yet they have invariably sacrificed seon-elad shite--indeed, his 
themselves when they have attempted to carry on not accept iron-clad ships—indeed, 
a naval war on a scale not justified by their na-| biographer tells us that his opposition to 
tural resources.” the iron-sides actually hastened the de- 
Well, now, our natural resources are mea- | cline of his life. He died in the belief 
sured by our resources in our engines, in| that the old wooden line-of-battle ships 
our mercantile steamers, in all those things | would still play an important part in naval 
which give us a great superiority in the| warfare, and he recommended fortifications 
world’s market, and in all those materials | under the impression that Portsmouth har- 
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bour would be crowded with huge wooden 
vessels, and that the dockyards would be 
stocked with the combustible materials re- 
quired for building them. But change the 
character of the ships—suppose that you 
have, as it is now generally admitted you 
must have, iron-clad vessels, and you change 
the whole case. Your dockyards will no 
longer be filled with timber, and you will 
be obliged more and more to intrust the 
building of iron ships to private yards. 
Thus the only authority quoted by the 
noble Lord was Sir Robert Peel, who was 
misquoted, while the only authority quoted 
by Mr. Sidney Herbert was Sir Howard 
Douglas. Therefore, I say, if acting under 
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shade of Nelson must be startled at the 
very contemplation of it. It is founded 
upon the assumption that an army has 
landed in foree in England, and upon 
landing has marched to the South Downs ; 
and that unless we were there with our 
previous fortifications, they would occupy 
the South Downs and throw shells into 
Portsmouth Harbour, a distance of six or 
seven miles. I will not say a syllable 
with regard to strategy on my own autho- 
rity—I know nothing—but I think I heard 
the gallant Captain the Member for Wake- 
field (Sir John Hay) say it was much 
easier to shell Portsmouth Harbour from 
the sea than from the South Downs. 


suchadvice, and surrendering itself entirely ;An enemy could range his fleet if he 
to the guidance of the noble Lord, who| were master of the sea (and if he were 
cannot have much more military experi- | not it would be impossible to land an army) 


ence than myself, as he never rose to a 
higher grade than captain of the militia, 


—I say he could range his fleet much 
nearer to Portsmouth than he would be 


the House accepts this scheme, it must be | upon the South Downs, and shell Ports- 
quite effete and degenerate. We have had | mouth much easier than if he had to car- 
a speech from the noble Marquess (the|ry his men and material to the top of the 


Marquess of Hartington) in favour of this 
scheme. It was rather surprising to hear 
the noble Marquess arguing in favour of 
the fortification scheme after having twice 
voted against it. I was really sorry to 
‘ee one so young able to do it so coolly. 
I should have thought it would have 
required more hardening to enable a 
young nobleman to get up and defend so 
glibly a measure which he opposed a year 
or two ago. One thing, however, was quite 


South Downs. But does anybody suppose 
if an army was landed upon the south 
coast it would go to the top of the South 
Downs to besiege the forts? I calculate 
it would go to London, or Brighton, or 
somewhere else a great deal more agree- 
able. What are you doing there? Assur- 
edly, if I had not seen those fortresses, I 


could not have believed that in my age 


clear, that the noble Marquess knew no- | 


thing about the subject. He said, for in- 


stance, that the Portsdown Hill fortifi- | 
cations were only a mile or two distant | 


from Portsmouth. All I can say is, that 
last January 1 walked along the whole 
length of these fortifications, and found 
them at least six or seven miles from 
Portsmouth. But what are we doing on 
those Downs? I only wish the House 
could adjourn for one day to those South 
Downs. We should find my native scenery 
and the atmosphere there a great improve- 
ment on what we have here to endure. I 
am sure, if we could hold one Session under 
Nelson’s Monument, which is close to one 
of those enormities of forts, we should do 
one of two things. We should either vote 
that the fortifications should be stopped, 
or else we should pass a Resolution that 
Englishmen should never more sing ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia” or ‘“‘ Ye Mariners of England.” 
The idea of putting those immense for- 
tresses upon those Downs! What does it 
imply to our naval service? Why the 





and generation such an enormity could 
be perpetrated with the sanction of this 
House. There you have a succession of 
vast fortifications—great precipitous ditch- 
es dug in the chalk hills, such excavations, 
such enormous gashes in the sides of 
those beautiful Downs, that even those 
quarries where they have been digging 
chalk for agricultural purposes from the 
time of the Romans do not present such a 
deformity to the eye as do those fortifica- 
tions. Inside those precipitous ditches 
you have your enormous fortresses, your 
casemates and barracks, so that the army 
may be under bomb-proof; and for what? 
For a body of English soldiers when 
Frenchmen have landed to take refuge in, 
whilst they walk on to London undis- 
turbed! My hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Chatham has said it will re- 
quire an army larger than we can com- 
mand to occupy all those forts. Now, where 
is the necessity for building these solid 
structures in that way? where is the ne- 
cessity for all that brickwork ? where is the 
necessity for ail those highly-fiuished em- 
brasures for time to gnaw away? Does not 
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Hampshire contain 30,000 agricultural 
labourers and Sussex the same number, 
every man with spade and pickaxe in his 
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is, when they have gained a footing on English 
ground, to meet them in the field.” 


That was the language held by a Minister 


in 1804, when there was a danger of 
invasion from the greatest warrior that 
ever lived. Are we degenerate, that 
who would soon throw up mountains of | we now want those casemated fortifica- 
earthworks to give you all the protection | tions to hide ourselves in? The hon. 
you want. It requires noscientific know- | and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
ledge at all to understand that. But what | Chatham has said he only wishes to stop 
say the military and naval men? I do not that portion of the inland forts which 
believe you can find in all Portsmouth | have not arrived at any great perfection. 
member of either service under fifty years | Well, I shall vote with him without any 
of age—I will stipulate for that—but is qualification ; but, for my own part, I think 
not only opposed to those fortifications, | that the nearer they are to completion the 
not only disgusted at them, but absolutely | more desirable it is they should be stopped, 
humiliated—because, they say, itisastand-| and for this reason—if you have these 
ing reproach and stigma upon the manhood | completed forts, you must have soldiers 
of the age to assume that we are to take | ready to man them; if they are not com- 
refuge in those fortresses, prepared for us| pleted, they do not involve that necessity. 
before-hand as the very signal and symbol I should say, therefore, in whatever state 
of our defeat and dishonour. I have heard | they are, these inland fortifications ought 


hand, and every one accustomed to use 
them? In twenty-four hours you might 


have 50,000 of them upon those Downs, | 


good citizens of Portsmouth say, that when 
they go out by railway in the direction of | 
Havant, they sit with their backs to the | 
engines, or cover their faces, so greatly are | 
they ashamed of them. Now there is one 
piece of strategy I must allude to, because 
I got it from good authority. I got it from 
a man who has suffered in battle, and who 
knows something aboutit. He says, these | 


things are put up because we are told that | 
guns are now fired at longer ranges than 


formerly. That is all to our advantage in | 
preventing an enemy landing on the coast ; 

for inasmuch as the rifle has increased | 
its range much more than the cannon, and 

he says, ‘‘Give me 10,000 riflemen, and 

only let me have two hours that they may | 
dig their rifle pits, and I will defy any} 
enemy to land from boats.” Your rifle | 
carries from 800 to 1,000 yards. At 800 

yards I have seen your riflemen put their 
bullet into the target eight times out of | 
ten. Your artillery has not increased its 
range in the same proportion, and there is 
nothing of that kind you do not derive a 
benefit from rather than a disadvantage. 
But my objection to this scheme is that it 
is a disgrace and dishonour to our age and 
to Englishmen. It is new to this country ; 
it was never tolerated in former times. I 
will read what Mr. Pitt said in 1804, when 
there really was a danger of invasion of 
this country, and how does he propose to 
meet that? He says, speaking on March 
15th, 1804— 


“ Our first defence is by our larger ships ; our 
next in the shallows by our flotilla of gunboats ; 
the third expedient is to prevent the landing of 
the enemy ; and the fourth and least convenient 
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to be stopped. I again repeat I offer no 
opinion whatever upon forts dominating 
the sea ; it isa matter entirely of engineer- 
ing skill and for the judgment of artillery- 
men, and I defer to the balance of autho- 
rity on that point; but I say that these 
inland fortresses, unless there is some 
sinister motive in view, unless somebody 
means to apply them to some other end 
than defending us against foreigners are 
dishonouring to the age in which we live. 
We never know, with regard to these grand 
schemes, how we stand. ‘They are so in- 
sidiously advanced that nobody knows 
where we can stop them after the project 
is once before us. How stands the scheme 
of the great central arsenal at Cannock 
Chase? We know what the central ar- 
senal will be. It will be a vast fortress— 
a point d’appui to fall back upon and pro- 
tect the inland parts after the enemy has 
possession of the metropolis. I should like 


| to know what has been done in this matter 


—whether, for example, any land has been 
purchased? [‘‘No!”’] Well, there is an 
estimate put down of £150,000 for land; 
but I hope the purchase will not be made, 
because if the land is bought, there will 
be a railway or a canal made to serve as 
an argument for going a little further. 
But I should say, let all these South Down 
fortresses, and those inland fortresses at 
Plymouth and elsewhere be stopped, unless 
it is shown, upon some better authority, that 
such things ought to be done in this coun- 
try. Before sitting down I wish to say 
one word that has reference to hon. Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House. The 
Amendment before us has been brought 
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forward on the other side by an hon. and 
gallant Member whose acquaintance I first 
had the honour to make when he was 
filling the high and responsible position of 
an inspector over this very system of engi- 
neering and fortifications. I do not know 
any one in this House who ought to be 
looked upon asa higher authority than the 
hon. and gallant Member for Chatham. 
He has seen long and active service; I take 
it that his judgment in this matter is en- 
titled to our consideration, and of course 
he would not oppose the scheme of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
unless he had strong convictions on the 
subject. But the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman sits on the other side of the House. 
We sit on this side. Now, I wish to say 
that this gigantic scheme of fortifications 
appears to me to be calculated to inflict 
the most permanent wound—I use the 
word advisedly—upon the reputation and 
good fame of the so-called Liberal party 
of anything that we have done in this 
Parliament, which I think has been famous 
for ignoble deeds. Here we are, at the in- 


stance of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government—everybody admits at his 
instance alone—without any private Mem- 
ber having a word to say in justification, 


with every man among us shrugging his 
shoulders in private, voting this measure ; 
and what is its purport? It is not as if 
we were building some great breakwater, 
or throwing a million or two into the sea, 
there leaving it to its own career of useful- 
ness or uselessness. We are laying down 
a great scheme of inland fortresses, which 
will require an enormous armed force to 
render them safe or useful, because the 


moment you have these vast forts built you | 
must man them in order to protect them | 


from a coup de main from an enemy. Our 
conduct now will be remembered in after 
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hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden) 
had begun by stating that he was about 
to deal with a subject which possessed no 
technical character ; but he had not ful- 
filled his pledge, because he had discussed 
a question which more than any other in 
its details required technical and scientific 
knowledge, in a spirit of rash confidence 
in his own opinion, such as was never 
excelled by any North American General 
who had got his army into trouble. The 
hon. Gentleman had inveighed in no mea- 
sured language against the proposals of 
the Government on account of the policy 
on which they were founded, and the 
waste of money involved, as he alleged, 
in their execution. Now, if the policy of 
this scheme of national defences had not 
been approved again and again by the 
country at large, it never would have 
arrived at its present stage; nor if the 
public had not felt persuaded that these 
works were likely to effect a great saving 
of public money at all times, and pecu- 
liarly in a time of national emergency, it 
never would have confirmed the course 
taken by that House in voting large sums 
for their construction. It would be a 
waste of time to criticise the crude pro- 
ject which the hon. Member and some of 
his friends thought better than that of the 
Government for resisting the progress of 
an enemy in the event of his landing on 
our shores. The hon. Gentleman talked 
of our riflemen repelling an invader, and 
of the sufficiency of earthworks thrown 
up in the moment of danger by the agri- 
cultural labourers of Sussex. No doubt, 
if war could be carried on by amateur 
means, much money might be saved; but 
it was just because experience showed, that 
if a country were not well prepared, if its 


| weapons had not been thoroughly sharp- 


ened, it must suffer, not only in the crash 


times, and I put it—it is probably the | of actual warfare, but in its diplomacy 
lowest motive I could appeal to—to all| and in its commercial relations, that it 


those hon. Gentlemen who wish for a future 


for the so-called Liberal party whether 
they are acting wisely in identifying them- 
selves or allowing themselves to be identi- 
fied, with this monstrous measure proposed 
by the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment. I shall probably not open my 
mouth again on the subject, because I am 
not qualified to discuss the details; but I 
thank the hon. and gallant Member for 
Chatham for giving me an opportunity of 
entering my humble but most earnest pro- 
test against this scheme of inland fortifi- 
cations. 


Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, the 


| that was essential to its safety. 





was necessary to provide yao yg 

he 
hon. Member said there was but one per- 
son peculiarly responsible for this scheme, 
which the House had again and again 
sanctioned. In one respect he (Sir James 
Fergusson) was ready to give his assent 
to that statement. There was one person 
whom the country had particularly to 
thank for the security in which, as far as 
this project had gone, it was placed ; and 
no part of the noble Viscount’s career had 
gained him so much public confidence and 
popularity as his resolution, so well known, 
that the country should be properly pro- 
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tected. One would fancy from the hon. 
Member’s speech, that fortifications, espe- 
cially for our dockyards and arsenals, had 
never been heard of till within the last few 
years. Why, since the French war, and 
before it, we had been fortifying. The 
hon. Gentleman must know that at Ports- 
mouth there had for centuries been es- 
tablished a considerable system of perma- 
nent defences, which, according to the 
lights of our forefathers and the science 
of gunnery in their days, had been deemed 
sufficient; and in every age Parliament 
had, as occasion required, provided for 
this means of national defence. It was 
very remarkable that the opponents of 
this scheme dragged forward authorities 
to support their own opinions in a manner 
totally at variance with the real opinions 
of those authorities. He had been sur- 
prised at hearing the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Finsbury (Sir Morton Peto) 
citing almost every witness who gave evi- 
dence before the Commission in favour of 
the fortifications, and particularly in fa- 
vour of those at Spithead, as though they 
had really been adverse to the scheme. 
The hon. Baronet had picked out of their 
evidence a bit here and a bit there, mis- 
representing words in such a way that 
those who had used them would not know 
them again. He was much surprised 
when he heard this; but he was astounded 
when he heard the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale quoting Mr. Pitt as an authority 
against fortifications. Everybody must 
recollect that one of the precedents for 
the present scheme of the Government 
was the very scheme proposed by Mr. Pitt 
himself. Mr. Pitt himself moved a Resolu- 
tion to this effect— 

“That it appears to this House that to provide 
effectually for the security of Her Majesty’s dock- 
yards at Portsmouth and Plymouth by a perma- 


nent system of fortifications, &c., was essential to 
the safety of the State, &c.” 


This, he thought, was a complete answer 
to the extract adduced by the hon. Member 


for Rochdale. [Mr. Cospen: The present 
proposal is for land defences, Mr. Pitt’s 
were sea defences.| He could state with 
the utmost confidence that Mr. Pitt pro- 
posed both land and sea defences. But 
even if the defences Mr. Pitt proposed 
had been only sea defences, they fur- 
nished a powerful authority against the 
views of those Gentlemen who so strongly 
condemned the erection of the new forts 
at Spithead. The hon. Member for 
Rochdale opposed the scheme of the Go- 
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vernment on economical grounds, and said 
the construction of fortifications was un- 
worthy of a brave nation. Why, if there 
was one ground more than another on 
which the Commissioners rested their re- 
commendations, it was that these land for- 
tifications would supply the place of a 
larger army than we were likely to have 
at command. So, too, marine forts would 
set free a number of our ships for offensive 
movements against an enemy. He could 
not see how it could be a departure from 
the traditional courage of our fathers to 
fortify our arsenals. It would not be an 
act of courage, but of foolhardiness, to 
leave open those keys of our strength, 
those treasuries of our armaments, which, 
once gone, would place us at the mercy of 
anenemy. The hon. Member was not en- 
titled to say the Royal Commission had no 
right to be called into court. Their pecu- 
liar studies, and their knowledge of the 
movements of armies, enabled them to 
point out the quarters where danger might 
be expected, and how it could be best 
guarded against. Did other nations neg- 
lect fortifications? The experience of the 
Crimean war had an important bearing on 
this matter. It was precisely against 
those dockyards and arsenals of Russia 
which were protected by outside forts that 
our ships were powerless, while to those 
which were unprotected by such forts the 
fire of our ships was most destructive. The 
analogy between Charleston and Ports- 
mouth had been decided. He (Sir James 
Fergusson) thought it very complete—at 
least, there would be a great similarity be- 
tween Charleston harbour and the position 
in which Portsmouth would stand when 
the proposed fortifications existed. The 
fortifications raised in America, which were 
far from being fieldworks, but were of a 
permanent character, nearly resembling 
those by which it was proposed to defend 
our dockyards, had been of immense ser- 
vice in warding off attack and preparing 
ultimate victory. It was said that there 
was a strong tide at Charleston harbour, 
but was there not a strong tide at Ports- 
mouth harbour? In all parts of the world 
permanent works had been found to make 
a nation safe from sudden aggression, and 
had always checked the advance of an 
enemy. The House and the country had 
long since made up their minds in favour 
of these fortifications, and they were not 
likely to be converted by anything which 
had been said to-night. 

Coronet DICKSON said, it was not often 
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that he agreed with the hon. Member for 
Rochdale (Mr. Cobden), but on this ques- 
tion he fully agreed with his arguments. 
He had always given the scheme his most 
steadfast opposition, and he was pleased 
to find the hon. Member holding the same 
opinions, and giving utterance almost to 
the same language which he had used on 
a former occasion. He thought that the 
attack made on his speech by the hon. and 
gallant Baronet the Member for Ayrshire 
(Sir James Fergusson) was both unfair and 
unsuccessful. His hon. and gallant Friend 
said that the hon. Member for Rochdale 
had quoted disingenuously the opinion 
of Mr. Pitt; but it was the hon. Baronet 
himself who was open to that accusation. 
The hon. Baronet would find that Mr. 
Pitt proposed by his Resolution to provide 
for the security of the dockyards of Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth by a permanent sys- 
tem of fortifications, founded upon the 
most economical principle, and requiring 
the smallest possible number of troops. 
Was there a single individual Member of 
the House who could conscientiously say 
that those fortifications were planned with 
any regard whatever to economy or tothe 
number of men employed? The hon. 
Baronet adopted the habit of standing 


forward to praise the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, whether he de- 


served itornot. Hesaid the noble Lord’s 
greatest claim to the popularity he enjoyed 
with the country was founded upon this 
scheme of fortifications. He (Colonel Dick- 
son was aware that at the time the scheme 
was brought forward there was a frantic 
idea in the country about invasion, and 
that every one ought to be a Volunteer, 
and that some fine morning we should 
wake and find the Emperor of the French 
landed, and a Frenchman at everybody’s 
bedside. But very notable reasons had 
been given by the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale for a change of opinion with respect 
to the measure of the noble Lord. If the 
scheme were brought forward now for the 
first time, the great majority of the coun- 
try would object to this most enormous— 
and he would almost say most criminal 
—expenditure of the public money. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Rochdale 
that they should never have commenced 
those fortifications, and he would now 
sooner see the whole of them rased to the 
ground than that they should be con- 
tinued. He believed that an invasion was 
utterly impossible. A sufficient number 
of the enemy’s troops could not be brought 
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to their own seaboard for embarkation 
without full and timely notice being given 
to this country. With such full and timely 
notice, did any hon. Gentleman think it 
would be possible for any foreign Power 
toinvade them? Supposing an invading 
force were landed, did any one think that 
they would be allowed to escape alive? 
The great point from which they dreaded 
danger was France; but the Emperor of 
the French having lived in England one- 
half his life, and associated with military 
men in this country, was not likely to run 
the risk of landing an army in England. 
Why expend this public money to fight 
against a mere myth, and resist an enemy 
which had no more idea of invading their 
shores than we had of invading the shores 
of France? The House of Commons was 
there not only to consider the defences of 
the country, but also in the cause of their 
constituents with respect to the public 
purse—and when he considered the con- 
dition of his own country, and when he 
saw that a few thousands of pounds were 
denied for reproductive public works, 
which might give employment and bread 
to his starving countrymen, he could not 
consent to this criminal waste of the public 
money. 

Mr. C. BERKELEY asked the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government how 
it was that in the schedule of the first Act 
the total cost of these works, including 
site of central arsenal and other incidental 
expenses, was estimated at £6,860,000 ; 
while in the schedule of this Bill it was 
put at £6,920,000, being an increase on 
all the items of the schedule of £60,000. 

Lorp FERMOY said, he had voted 
against the original proposition to spend 
eleven millions of the public money on 
fortifications, and he should vote against 
the present Motion. The hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet had no authority for saying 
that the people were in favour of this for- 
tification scheme; and he believed that if 
the people were appealed to, its supporters 
would find that they had reckoned with- 
out their host. No one who had yet 
spoken had given any real reason for 
spending this immense amount of money 
in fortifications. Something had been said 
as to the practicability of an enemy land- 
ing on our shores; but, assuming that 
France was the enemy referred to, how 
was it possible that she could invade Eng- 
land, unless England pursued such a sys- 
tem of foreign policy as should isolate her 
altogether from the other nations of the 
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world, and leave none to support her? 
The idea of a French invasion was a mere 
myth; and it was perfect madness to bury 
in works, which would be not only unpro- 
ductive and useless for defence, but in- 
jurious, the sum of £11,000,000 ; it might 
rise to £20,000,000 before they were 
finished, while they had in Lancashire 
and Ireland, and even in this metropolis, 
an amount of poverty and unemployed 
labour which was a disgrace to them. 
When the people of England came to re- 
flect on this policy—for it was a policy 
which had been adopted by the Govern- 
ment—he was sure they would decide by 
a large majority against it. He was as 
ready as any Member to acknowledge the 
ties of party, but from the first he felt the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had adopted an erroneous course upon this 
subject—a course not only injurious but 
suicidal to the Liberal party—and he 
should this evening give a cordial vote in 
favour of the Amendment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it was im- 
possible for him to concur in much that 
had fallen from the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale (Mr. Cobden), but he cordially agreed 
in the opinion expressed at the conclu- 
sion of his speech as to the serious ob- 
jection that existed to the formation of 
a central fortress in England. He entered 
his protest against such folly as creating a 
‘* Quadrilateral” in the Midland Counties. 
He believed that he knew the feelings of 
the population of that neighbourhood ; he 
had long represented them, and it was 
his firm belief that they would consider 
the erection of any such fortress as a mani- 
festation of distrust on the part of the Go- 
vernment. He would impress on the House 
that they had one paramount duty to per- 
form, and that was to secure as far as they 
were able the safety of this country, and 
for that purpose they must carry with them 
the feelings of the people of the country ; 
and he was as convinced as he could be of 
anything, that if an attempt were made to 
construct fortifications in the centre of this 
kingdom, the proposals of the noble Lord 
would not carry the feelings of the people. 
The House had been told that there would 
be great difficulty in effecting a landing on 
our shores; he trusted that the difficulties 
of an invader would end with the landing, 
and he agreed with the hon. Member for 
Rochdale that men would be found ready 
to work with the spade, and to arm 
themselves, if they thus had time for pre- 
paration; but the protection of our sea- 
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board was quite another question. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) agreed so far with what 
had fallen from the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Chatham (Sir Frederic Smith) that 
in some places there did appear an undue 
extension and diffusion of these works, and 
he agreed with the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Colonel Dickson) that 
there had been much useless expenditure ; 
but he felt that nothing could exceed the 
folly of this country if, after having de- 
clared before the world that the progress 
of modern science and modern warfare 
had rendered the protection of the great 
depots of our maritime strength neces- 
sary, we were now to recede from under- 
taking the necessary works. We should 
thereby draw upon us the very danger the 
probability of which had rendered the works 
expedient. It appeared to him that the 
hon. Member for Rochdale, in respect to 
our maritime defences, was an instance of 
stationary opinion. The hon. Gentleman 
| might have been quoting his famous letter 
|of 1853. The hon. Gentleman had said 
that Sir Howard Douglas was in his 
| ate when he gave his opinion upon 
these works upon our sea-board. The 
hon. Gentlemen said the same thing of 
the Duke of Wellington in 1853. He 
said that the Duke of Wellington was in 
his dotage because he recommended the 
preparation of the Militia when he wrote 
the letter of 1847, declaring that he, for 
one, unless such preparation were made, 
could not answer for the defence of this 
country. It was by acting upon that 
letter that the noble Lord had laid the 
foundation for the position he now held; 
and he (Mr. Newdegate) firmly believed, 
that although the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale was stationary in his education on this 
subject, the popular mind of England had 
been educated upon it in a calm survey 
of the events that had occurred, not only 
in the Crimea but in America; for it ap- 
peared as though Providence had sent 
this country a warning not to trust im- 
plicitly to a continuance of the peace and 
tranquillity that had existed for forty years. 
What was the state of the dockyards when 
the Duke of Wellington wrote his letter? 
They were literally empty of timber, and 
he would appeal to the noble Lord who 
represented the Admiralty, whether there 
were not ships in Her Majesty’s navy lately 
returned to England, which had not lasted 
half the time they ought to have done in 
consequence of the defective timber with 
which they were built. It was quite true, 
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that in all countries governed by popular | ceive from Her Majesty’s Government the 


Governments, there were periods of ex- 
citement and periods of relapse. He 
believed that the period of relapse was 
more dangerous than a period of excite- 
ment. The House might reasonably anti- 
cipate a period of relapse produced by 
such arguments as those which were used 
against the proposals before the House ; he 
therefore rejoiced that they were re-con- 
structing the permanent defences of our 
dockyards. Danger did not sleep, although 
the country might be in a state of somno- 
lency and her representatives lazy. It did 
appear to him, that if, after all thathad been 
done upon our defences, we were to rest 
from completing the defences of our dock- 

ards, we should be committing an act of 
folly sufficient to condemn constitutional 
government before the world. He ten- 
dered his thanks to the Government, and 
gave the fullest credit to the Government, 
which represented the Liberal party, that 
they would not be so unwise as to waste 
money on wholly useless works. They 


| answer to which it was entitled. He should 


regret this, because he thought, that if the 
Government gave their consideration to the 
arguments of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, the further progress of the Bill might 
be materially facilitated. He, for one, was 
not opposed to fortifications generally, but 
he did think that, to a great extent, the 





system proposed by the Government was 
extravagant and objectionable, not only on 
the ground of the vast outlay which it 
would necessitate in the first instance, but 
|also because to supply the enormous gar- 
risons which the proposed forts would re- 





quire must fritter away our military force 
to an extent that would prevent us from 
| being able to concentrate such a number 
of men as would be sufficient to meet an 
|invader. He regarded invasion as a wild 
scheme, but not as a wholly visionary one; 
and therefore he did not think it ought to 
be excluded from the consideration of the 
Government. The proposition of the Go- 
vernment was not only for a protection 


had seen how easy it was to excite party | against attack from the sea, but a portion 
feeling upon economy; but they would | of it was intended to protect our dockyards 
secure the gratitude of the country by a | against an attack from the interior of the 
wise expenditure upon such an object as| kingdom. That could never be, unless our 
that before the House. It was indeed a_| fleets were entirely destroyed. ‘Therefore, 


proud thing to see the Liberal party emanci- | one great objection taken to it was, that it 


pating themselves from the abject thraldom | involved the expenditure of enormous sums 
of economy, and, at the call of experience | in providing against an extreme necessity, 
and reason, taking the lead, not of popu- | which sums ought to be applied for some 
lar ignorance and prejudice, but of popu-| more pressing purpose. That being the 
lar intelligence, thns showing that they | state of the question, he had again to ex- 
participated in the education of events. | press a hope that the objections of the hon. 
He should certainly vote for the scheme, | and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
but on the understanding that the central | Chatham would receive a specific reply 


arsenal would be given up. The House 
had already provided an arsenal at Enfield, 
and why could not stores be kept there? 
He would certainly vote with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government upon the present occa- 
sion, while he would reserve for a more 
fitting opportunity any observations he 
might have to make upon the Spithead 


| from Her Majesty’s Government. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: I am not 
at all surprised that my hon. Friend the 
Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden) should 
have addressed the House in opposition to 
the scheme which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have brought under their considera- 
tion—because each year we have to en- 





forts—except so far as saying that it ap- | counter the strongest opposition from my 
peared to him that if we were to neglect | hon. Friend against everything connected 
to complete the works at Portsmouth, that! with the defences of the country. {Mr. 
so doing the House would be leaving open| Conpen: No, no! It is only against 
the gates of a fortress that might one day | waste.] If my hon. Friend can point to 
be turned against ourselves, j any one occasion on which he helped the 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE feared, | Government in any scheme for strengthen- 
that in the turn which the discussion had ing the navy, I will admit that I am wrong; 
taken as to the general principle and the | but referring to the four years during 
advantages of fortifications, the particular } which I have had the honour of proposing 
question raised by the hon. and gallant) the Estimates for the navy, I do not re- 
Member for Chatham (Sir F. Smith) might | member any one occasion on which the gist 
possibly be passed over, and might not re-| of my hon. Friend’s observations was not 
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to the same effect as that of his speech 
on this proposition. I am certain my hon. 
Friend is as great a patriot as any one 
of us; but his patriotism is of a nature 
different from that of the people of this 
country generally. I believe my hon. 
Friend, on this question of the National 
defences, stands utterly alone in this 
House, and he certainly does not repre- 
sent the feeling of the country. We 
never hear now of an apprehended in- 
vasion; there are no panics. And why is 
this? Because the mass of our popula- 
tion are convinced that the Government 
within the last few years have taken due 
precaution, by increasing our fleet and pro- 
viding for the protection of our dockyards. 
With respect to the oft-repeated assertion 
of my hon. Friend, that by the invention 
of steam and its application to maritime 
purposes this country, as compared with 
other countries, has been greatly benefited 
in regard to defence, nobody for a moment 
will deny that the power of England has 
been increased enormously by the inven- 
tion of steam. That is so; but then there 
is the fact which my noble Friend at the 
head of the Government has so often stated 
—that in these days, and in consequence 
of these inventions, we are more liable to 
sudden and unexpected attacks from other 
countries than we were before. These two 
facts are perfectly compatible. No one can 
deny that such is the case. Take the 
Northern States of America as compared 
with the Southern. The power of the 
former at sea is as a thousand to one 
against the power of the latter ; but yet 
the North cannot prevent a single Sou- 
thern privateer from going and molesting 
their commerce over the globe. I say, 
then, that in these days of steam you are 
liable, however powerful your fleet may 
be, to find an attack at a point where you 
least expected it. It is this state of 
things which has led, not only the Govern- 
ment, but the people of this country, to 
think that we must make our vulnerable 
points secure. Irrespectively of our fleet, 
and of all that we can do in the way of 
providing iron-cased ships, we are bound 
to protect places of such value as Ports- 
mouth, Devonport, and our other great 
maritime ports against a coup-de-main in 
the event of our ships being drawn off for 
the defence of our Colonies or of a distant 
part of this kingdom. The House has 
heard the statement of my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend (Sir F. Smith). I own I was 
surprised when I heard my hon. Friend 
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the Member for Rochdale say that he 
did not attach any value to an opinion 
given by him ten years ago. [Mr. Con- 
pen: No; I did not say Chat And I 
understood my hon. Friend to say that he 
did not value the opinion on this subject 
of any one over fifty. [Mr.Cospen: No.] 
I have a great respect for that opinion; 
and I am not in this debate going to say 
whether this fort or that ought to be 
built, or whether a fort on Portsdown Hill 
ought to be larger or smaller—because I 
do not pretend to a full knowledge of 
such matters; but I contend, that since 
the country has made up its mind that 
you should have an efficient system of 
fortification at Portsmouth, it is idle to 
come to this House to chip and pare—to 
say, you may have one battery less in 
this place or in that. You have the 
opinion of most eminent engineers that 
those forts at Portsdown Hill are necessary 
for the defence of Portsmouth. My hon. 
and gallant Friend asked why, if we were 
going on with those forts, we should con- 
tinue the works on Hilsea lines. I con- 
fess that I, for one, would almost rather 
give up the Portsdown works than the pro- 
posed works at Hilsea. We shall procure 
that which will be of immense value to 
the navy—acanal communicating between 
Portsmouth harbour and Langston harbour, 
which will be of great use in keeping up 
the scour of the former; and we shall, be- 
sides, procure a very formidable defence. 
My hon. Friend forgets that in these 
days of steam there is nothing to prevent 
an intelligent and energetic body of men 
landing from a squadron up in Langston 
harbour and turning the forts on the hill 
altogether. [Sir Fxeperrc Surre: They 
can turn military lines in the same way. ] 
No doubt about it ; and I trust, therefore, 
that there will be works all along the 
shore of Langston harbour, because that 
is close to the dockyard. I should be 
extremely sorry to see the Hilsea lines 
done away with. I do not think it isa 
very expensive plan, and I am positive 
that it will be most useful, not only for 
the defence and scour of Portsmouth Har- 
bour, but for the purpose of communica- 
tion between the two harbours. I trust 
that the House will not listen to this 
Motion of my hon. and gallant Friend. 
If his Motion were carried, it would inter- 
fere with the whole scheme of fortification 
at Portsmouth. What are we to consider 
as ‘“‘ works in a very advanced state of 
progress’? Why, there are works which, 
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though not in a very advanced state, are( He thought that his noble Friend had 


so far in progress that it would be very 
costly, for instance, to cease to proceed 
with them, because it is evident that 
leaving them in their present state would 
afford cover to an enemy. I think the 
feeling of the country is in favour of 
putting our dockyards, once for all, into a 
proper state of defence; and I hope, 
therefore, the House will not agree to this 
Motion. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he was ready to 
admit that there was considerable diffi- 
culty in discussing the Amendment of his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Chatham (Sir Frederic Smith), inasmuch 
as it did not state exactly what were the 
works with which it was desirable that 
they should proceed, and what were those 
which they ought to abandon. It would 
therefore be unnecessary to enter into any 
detailed consideration of each particular 
work—that could bedone upon the Schedule 
to the Bill. But he did not think that his 


hardly fixed his mind upon the real 
meaning of an attempt at invasion. The 
, recently-published Correspondence of the 
first Napoleon during 1803-4 would show 
| that he considered 150,000 men, 30,000 
horses and immense supplies of artillery 
and war material necessary to make any 
impression upon this country. All of 
these were to be conveyed in an immense 
fleet of wooden vessels. This flotilla was 
preparing a couple of years, and he asked 
his noble Friend whether, if the English 
Government had then had iron-clad vessels 
at their disposal, it would have been pos- 
sible for the French to go on with these 
preparations? We should be certain of 
destroying such a flotilla now if we had 
the command of the sea and the appliances 
he had described. But if the flotilla did 
set out, composed as it must be of wooden 
ships, one-half the money spent on these 
fortifications would provide iron-clads 
which would utterly destroy it. These 








noble Friend the Secretary to the Admi-|iron-clads might be in addition to our 
ralty (Lord Clarence Paget) had given any | regular fleet, and designed for home de- 
answer to the objections which his hon. | fence, and they would be far more effectual 
and gallant Friend had urged against large than stone and mortar. This was the true 


portions of the Government scheme. His | way of resisting invasion, and the Govern- 
noble Friend seemed to take it for granted | ment scheme was a mere individual 


that those who did not approve of the ,idiosyncrasy, reverting to old, worn-out 
whole’of that scheme were not prepared to' means of defence, instead of having re- 


adopt any measures for the defence of our 
dockyards and our coasts. But the only 
real difference of opinion which could exist 
upon that subject related solely to the best 
mode of attaining that object. As to the 
effect of steam in increasing the probability 


course to those modern appliances which 
science had provided, and which we were 
able to obtain in larger quantity and to 
greater perfection than any other country 
, in the world. 


Mr. PULLER said, he was not disposed 


of invasion, that was not the question. In| to set his own opinion in opposition to 
considering the subject of fortifications, | that of the hon. and gallant Member for 
they had to bear in mind the change which | Chatham (Sir Frederic Smith) upon the 
the construction of iron-clad vessels must | question as to the best mode of defending 
produce in maritime warfare. Was it not | Portsmouth harbour; but he conceived the 
true that the country which at the break-| true questions for the House to decide 
ing out of a war had the most powerful | were those propounded by the hon. Mem- 
iron-clad fleet, would have all the coasts of | bers for Rochdale and Limerick (Mr. 
the enemy at its mercy? Thus, if when} Cobden and Mr. Monsell)—first, whether 
a war broke out with France, England under existing circumstances, and consi- 
had the supremacy at sea, Cherbourg! dering the invention and application of 
and Toulon might be destroyed by iron-clad | steam, there was reasonable ground for 
ships and the powerful artillery we now | apprehending at any time an invasion of 
possessed. For this reason it appeared | this country by France; and next, if there 
to him that the real place to defend Ports- | were such reasonable ground for the ap- 
mouth was at Cherbourg and Toulon, and | prehension, whether the mode adopted by 
the proper plan was to maintain such a| the Government, of fortifying our great 
powerful fleet of iron-clads that it would | arsenals, was a proper mode of meeting 
be perfectly certain that at the breaking| the danger. He did not think the hon. 
out of a war we should be able to de-| Member for Rochdale had dealt quite fairly 
stroy those resources which alone could} with the noble Lord at the head of the 
enable an enemy to approach our shores. Government. The hon. Member had re- 
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ferred to speeches delivered by the noble! of political capital—might it not be pos- 
Lord in past times, and especially to his| sible that a war with England would be 
declaration that “steam had bridged the’ undertaken? Would anybody guarantee, 
Channel,” and he had also quoted the | that within five years from this time we 
reply of Sir Robert Peel, that “two could! should not be at war with the United 
play at that.” The reply was not incon-| States? In such an event would it not be 
sistent with the observation of the noble | certain that our navy would be engaged 
Lord, but rather it admitted that the) in blockading the American ports and pro- 
Channel was bridged. He had a great | tecting our commerce; and would any one 





respect for Sir Robert Peel; and looking | 
back at the state of France and of Europe 


at the time when that statesman made | 


that reply, he could understand why he 


thought there was no such imminent dan- | 
ger to this country of invasion by France | 
as to justify a large outlay of money. | 


France was then a constitutional monar- 
chy, under a most peaceful monarch; but 


now France was under an Imperial Go- | 


vernment, wielding enormous and cen- 
tralized military power, which, as they 
had seen, could be within the space of a 


month brought to bear upon a neighbour- | 


ing State. But, again, although it was 
true two could play at the game of bridg- 


ing the Channel, the question to consider | 


was, when the bridge was made, who 
would have the greatest number of sol- 
diers to pass over it? No one could doubt 
that in that respect the power of France 
to invade England was fourfold the power 
of England to invade France. Then, again, 
an observation of Sir Charles Napier had 
been quoted, to the effect that steam had 
increased our facilities for blockading the 
ports of France. That was true, so long 
as we had the command of the Channel ; 
and so long as we had that command, we 
should not require any forts. But he 
presumed that when the Government pro- 
posed to construct fortifications, they did 
so with a view to the possibility of our— 
for a time at least—losing the command 
of the Channel. Another change had oc- 
curred within the last two years. At the 
time when Sir Robert Peel spoke, the 
Government of the United States was a 
government of peace, with no army and 
no navy; but now the United States were 


guarantee us that France—he did not say 
under her present Emperor—finding the 
Channel unguarded, might not take the 
opportunity of landing an army on our 
shores? No doubt, the true defence of 
the country was in our navy, and espe- 
cially in our iron-clad ships. But, since 
| the science of iron-clad shipbuilding and 
of the guns they carried was in a state of 
transition, the Government were acting 
| wisely in keeping our navy in that respect 
| only just ahead of that of France, and in 
abstaining from an expenditure which the 
progress of invention might, in a year or 
two, render useless. But, on the other 
| hand, the Government were perfectly safe 
in investing money on fortifications, which 
would be capable of carrying any guns 
| that were likely to be made for fifty years 
|tocome. He looked at the fortifications 
of Portsmouth as in one sense a fortifica- 
| tion and defence of London. If the French 
| threw an army across the Channel, and if 
Portsmouth were fortified, the whole of 
|the regular army would be available for 
| the defence of the metropolis. For these 
| reasons he should support the Bill. 
| Coroner SYKES said, that when the 
| system of fortification was first broached, 
he had raised his voice against it as un- 
| necessary, impolitic, injudicious and de- 
| grading to us as Englishmen. He had 
| seen no reason to alter that opinion. He 
| maintained that it was an insult to English- 
|men to suppose, that if an enemy landed, 
they were to place themselves behind stone 
| walls. He fully concurred, however, with 
| the noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) that our 


pre and dockyards should be secure 


against a coup-de-main; but the proposi- 


a great military Power, engaged at pre- | tions before the House embraced the erec- 
sent in a contest with some revolted States. | tion of no less then seventy-two batteries 
It would not be unreasonable to contem- | and other defences and the extension of 
plate the possibility of that quarrel being existing fortifications. If those who par- 
terminated, and then the Northern States ticipated in the panic of an invasion had 


would be found in possession of a large 
army and a great navy, desirous of em- 
ployment. Under such circumstances, 
might it not be possible, that for the sake 


ever moved with an army in the field, 
and had seen the difficulty of getting it 
together, and the quantity of material 
it required, they would see that no army 





of making political capital—and wars had | sufficient for the invasion of England 
before now been commenced for the sake | could be collected without months of 
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preparation. It would be impossible to 
collect the ships necessary for the trans- 
port of 100,000 men, with 30,000 horses 
and ordnance stores, without our know- 
ledge and without giving us full time for 
preparation. Then what would become of 
such an army when they landed? Care 
would surely be taken that no food would 
be left for cattle; that every hayrick 
within fifty miles of the Coast should be 
burnt. What would become in that case 
of the horses of the invading army? In 
three days they would all be disabled. 
The lines of Portsmouth, setting aside 
the Portsdown chain of forts, would re- 
quire 30,000 men. Plymouth would re- 
quire 30,000 more, and Chatham and 
other parts of the kingdom must also 
be defended. What would be required 
would be, that instead of waiting behind 
fortifications, the whole of our troops 
should be massed together, march on the 
invader and crush him at once. An at- 
tempt had been made to invade Ireland, 
and the enemy had been put to flight by 
a few women in red petticoats. [Mr. 
Bernat Osporne: No.| Well, he recol- 
lected it was in Wales—and the few French 
who landed and joined the rebels were 
defeated at Killala in 1798. That was 
when we had a population of 15,000,000 
or 20,000,000. Now we had a popula- 
tion of 30,000,000; and the Government 
wanted to spend £12,000,000 in fortifica- 
tions. For eight centuries since the Nor- 
man Conquest we had never thought so 
humbly of our valour and our means as we 
appeared to be doing now. He protested 
against the most united people in the world, 
and a nationof the greatest physicial means, 
being asked to hide behind stone walls. 
He should vote now against the general 
scheme of the Government. When they 
came to the schedule, each item should 
be taken separately, and he should vote 
against every work in the execution of 
which little or no progress had been made. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: [I think 
that the House has exercised a wise 
discretion to-night in separating the con- 
sideration of the Spithead forts from the 
question of the land defences, which is 
now before us. I will imitate the dis- 
cretion shown by the House, and will 
not allude to the Spithead forts, which 
will come more properly before us when 
the Vote is moved in Committee of Supply. 
But I very much regret to see the apathy 
of the House to-night as contrasted with 
what took place the other evening when 
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the Brompton “ fortifications” came under 
discussion. We remember the enormous 
excitement on that occasion, when it was 
contemplated to spend only £284,000, on 
a building which is now in process of 
being carted away. But here is a Vote of 
£12,000,000—that is, the Estimate ; but 
when you come to consider these forts 
and the various changes proposed, nobody 
who has any knowledge of things can 
undertake to say that this Vote will not 
amount to £20,000,000. But the House 
which strained at the Brompton gnat, 
seems quite prepared to swallow the 
Portsmouth camel. The state of the 
House is very different now from what it 
was the other night when we heard the 
surges of cheers which arose; but I at- 
tribute the change to the appearance of 
the noble Lord in his place. [4 Jaugh.] 
Yes, because I know he rules the House. 
“ Celsi sedet Molus arce 
. Sceptra tenens, mollitque animos et temperat 
iras. 
I think, then, we ought to be obliged to the 
noble Lord for exercising a control of this 
kind over the House, when any one would 
have thought it would have lost its senses. 
But, however we may differ from the noble 
Lord, I give him credit for sincerity. [4 
laugh.| Yes, 1 think he is a true patriot 
according to his views; and in bringing 
forward this scheme 
—“ even his failings lean to virtue’s side.” 

But that is no reason why civilians are not 
to give their opinion whether this large 
sum of money is well laid out, or whether 
this fortification scheme will be for the 
ultimate security of the country. We 
have heard to-night—and I am happy to 
say from an hon. Gentleman representing 
an inland district, the hon. Member for 
Hertfordshire (Mr. Puller), and I can see 
by his speech he represents a district ‘“ far 
from the busy hum of men’—of new 
terrors. He talked about taking the country 
by surprise, and he endeavoured to make a 
bugbear to the House the prospect of in- 
vasion-——- where from? From America? 
[Mr., Purrer: No, no!} He actually 
said, “ You have a military nation” — 
that is, a nation which is now so much 
exhausted, that it cannot fill up the ranks 
of the Irish Brigade, and so inert that the 
people of Pennsylvania will not stir to 
repel the enemy marching in upon them— 
but this representative from an inland 
district says, ‘‘Oh, vote by all means 
£12,000,000, for you have now not only 
the Emperor of the French to dread, but a 
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military people on the other side of the|Chase. There was to be a central arsenal 
Atlantic, who some day or other will come | it is true; but that has been postponed, as 
over and take Portsdown Hill.”’ Was/I think, unwisely. My objection to this 
there ever such an argument addressed to | plan is that it is fragmentary, and that in 
the House of Commons, so well calculated | this way we are being led to an indefinite 
to throw ridicule on the whole scheme ? | outlay of money without giving the coun- 
I do hope the noble Lord will not make a/| try any guarantee against invasion where- 
proposal to fortify the town of Hertford; but} ever it is to come from-—whether from 
if he does, he will be supported by the hon. | the hon. Member’s (Mr. Puller’s) friends, 
Member. But the noble Lord the Secretary | the Americans, or from the noble Lord’s 
to the Admiralty (Lord C. Paget) says, “‘ Be | friends in France. ‘The hon. Baronet the 
prepared. None of your cheese-paring upon | Member for Ayr (Sir James Fergusson) 
this Vote of £12,000,000.” But I ask my | was very well answered by my hon. and 
noble Friend what is his duty as a repre- | gallant Friend the Member for Limerick 
sentative of the people but to be a clipper (Colonel Dickson), in a sensible speech, 
and parer? We know how the noble| which did honour to himself and to the 
Lord talked once about the £5,000,000 of | party with which he is connected. But 
money which he said he strove in vain to | the hon. Member for Ayr says, ‘‘ The hon. 
make the Admiralty account for. And | Member for'Rochdale quotes Mr. Pitt ; but 
now, forsooth, he comes down and says, | he has no business toquote him.” I wish 
“Let us have no cheese-paring;” and, | the House had remembered the conduct of 
pointing to the hon. Member for Rochdale, | its predecessor when Mr. Pitt brought for- 
he says, “‘the hon. Gentleman is alone in| ward his scheme. Did the House of Com. 
the country in his opposition.” But in| mons then relapse into a state of idiotic 
that he did the hon. Member an injustice. | apathy, as itdoes now? No, Sir, at that 
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That hon. Gentleman never at any time | 
argued that there should be no defences | 
for the country. He expressly guarded 
himself by saying he would give no 
opinion upon the propriety of these sea | 
defences for Portsmouth. But my noble 
Friend says the hon. Gentleman’s patriot- 
ism is of a peculiar description. But I 
beg to say, I think the patriotism of the | 
hon. Member for Rochdale has been ex- | 
emplified in as strong a manner as that of 
my noble Friend the Member for Sandwich. 
If the noble Lord wishes to know what 
his duty is, I will tell him—itis to clip | 
and pare these Estimates of the Govern- 
ment, which I take it upon myself to say, 
however well-advised in some parts, are | 
ill-advised in others, and which lead to} 
extravagant expenditure. But the hon. | 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 


time the House of Commons had no fear 
of invasion from America, it resisted Mr. 
Pitt’s scheme for defence, it was thrown 
out, and it remained for the noble Lord 
to revive it after I do not know how 
many years. But, says the hon. and 
gallant Member for Ayr, “ fortifications 
are prevailing all over the world;” and he 
alluded to Sebastopol, where, I believe, the 
gallant Gentleman bore a very distinguished 
part. But he forgot to tell the House 
what were the fortifications at Sebas- 
topol. Was it not known to the hon. 
Gentleman and to the world that they were 


| earthworks thrown up in a comparatively 
| short time; not fortifications built at the 


expense of millions, but the work of the 
spade which Napoleon told you was the 
secret of allsuccess? But are those works 
confined to Russia alone? Why, I am 


Newdegate), the twin brother of the noble | told that all those fortifications which re- 
Lord the Member for Sandwich, in those! sisted the gunboats in America are earth- 
solemn tones of his conjured the noble| works. I am not speaking now of Fort 
Viscount not to raise a fortress in Cannock | Moultrie or Fort Sumter, but of Fort 
Chase. I never heard, though there has| M‘Allister. Was that of stone? Nosuch 
been a project fora central arsenal, which, | thing. In Zhe Times of March 26, 1862, 
in my mind, I believe to be one of the | hon. Gentlemen will find this passage— 

most sensible things that was proposed, | 


that there was to be a fortress in Cannock | 
Chase to keep down the constituents of the 
hon. Member, who is so well informed both 
in the affairs of the Church militant and 
in what is required for the defence of the | 


“ Fort M‘Allister, attacked by a fleet of iron- 
clad vessels and gunboat, had it been of stone, 
it would have been battered to pieces ; but being 
an earthwork, the damage done to it was easily 
repaired,” 


Well, then, I maintain you are throwing 


country. I am not aware there ever was | away millions in this fatuous attempt to 
a design to raise a fortress in Cannock surround Portsmouth with fortifications of 
Mr. Bernal Osborne ‘ 
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masonry covered with iron. Let us see 
what is the opinion of military men as to 
these fortifications. But, first of all, here 
is a critique about the present fortifications 
which I think has been cut out of a mili- 
tary paper. Itsays— 

“ At Sandown a fort has been constructed at an 
expense of £30,000, which is actually commanded 
by no less than four other positions, on each of 
which additional works have been raised in order 
to take care of it. At Redcliff, a battery has 
been built on the verge of an overhanging cliff 
of so particularly friable sandy a nature that it is 
firmly believed, that if the weight of the work itself 
does not bring down the cliff, with all that is upon 
it, such a catastrophe is certain to occur the first 
time the guns of the fort are fired. In the Isle 
of Wight the very same mistake committed at 
Sandown was repeated. A fort was built at 
Freshwater, and then, after it was finished, it 
was discovered that it could be taken in rear from 
another position, and upon the latter a second 
fort had accordingly to be constructed in order to 
correct the mistake.” 

I want to know is this the case ? because, if 
so, we are legislating in the dark. It is all 
very well to talk about authorities, but on 
this subject I maintain that military autho- 
rities themselves are by no means unani- 
mous. This Amendment was not moved 
bya civilian, but by a gallant Officer, who 
has served in both the hemispheres, and 
whose breast is covered with medals. You 
cannot, then, throw in our teeth that we 
are alone in the world, when we have on 
our side an hon. and gallant Member like 
that. There is another gallant Officer, the 
Member for Westminster (Sir De Lacy 
Evans), and what is the effect of his speech 
to-night? He said that he was in favour 
of fortifications; but he is one of those 
who are for “ chipping and paring,” and 
bringing down the Estimates to the wants 
of the country. Do not let us, then, hear 
any more of that balderdash of our being 
alone in the country. The country may be 
apathetic on these points, but the time will 
come when the country will inquire for 
itself, and when these fortifications will be 
pointed to, not as monuments of the wis- 
dom, but as proofs of the folly of the House 
of Commons. But let us see what is said 
on the subject by military men. I will 
quote the opinion of a very distinguished 
officer, who has served in the Royal Artil- 
lery. He says, referring to the forts now 
throwing up at Sandown, in the Isle of 
Wight— 

“ It appears hard to understand their proposed 
utility. For without a complete command of the 
Channel, and the ability to secure bis communi- 
cations, an enemy dare not ateempt a landing with 
a view of dragging across such enormous guns as 
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would bombard the doekyard. This would bea 

matter of time, during which, even if securely in- 

trenched, how is he to be provisioned? On the 

other hand, if he commanded the Channel, he 

would not land there with such trouble ; and J am 

of opinion, that if he were able to make good his 

seizing of the soil anywhere along the southern 

coast, and to drag up such weight of guns, ammu- 

nition, &c., as would enable him to lay siege to 

the strongest forts we could build on Portsdown 

Hill, without our being able to prevent him, the 

game is up ; and their reduction is only a matter 

of time, of far less importance. Therefore, the 

fortification of Portsdown Hill, excepting by field- 

works, such as troops for the sake of instruction 

could throw up, and which would prevent an un- 

likely coup de main, is, 1 humbly conceive, an 

error in judgment.” 

Those are the words of Major M‘Crea, of 
the Royal Artillery. When we are told 

to turn to the Report of the Commission, 

I ask what is the evidence of Sir John 
Burgoyne? He said, in answer to a ques- 

tion put to him, that he did not recommend 
that forts should be built on Portsdown 
Hill at present. In another part of the 
evidence he gives his reason, for he says 
the proper thing to defend them is the 
army. Well, we are going to have the 
forts; but where is the army? Will the 
noble Lord assume the responsibility of 
asking for a Vote of 60,000 or 80,000 men. 
The Commissioners say that there must 
be a garrison for the forts of 68,000 men; 
but I doubt whether that force would be 
sufficient, if all the works should be com-: 
pleted. What is the opinion of Sir John Bur- 
goyne with respect to certain works at Ply- 
mouth? He says that he would leave them 
as detached works as a peace measure, and 
connect them in war; and yet we are call- 
ed on in these “ piping times of peace,” 
when America, being engaged in civil 
strife, cannot possibly send over a force to 
invade us, and when we are on excellent 
terms with the French—many thanks to 
the hon. Member for Rochdale, whose 
patriotism, we are told, is of a peculiar 
nature—we are called on, I repeat, to take 
precautions against America and France, 
which were never asked for before, even 
when great danger existed. The hon. 
Member for Warwickshire said that he was 
happy to see the House divest itself of the 
thraldom of economy; but when the hon. 
Member talks of the thraldom of economy, 
is he or is the House aware that during the 
last twenty years this House has voted 
500 millions of money on the army and navy 
without making a single deduction from 
the Votes? I grudge nothing for the navy, 
for I do not take the low line of saying that 





nothing should be voted for the defence of 
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the country; but with regard to the army, 
I must observe that we have got, in addi- 
tion, a great force of Volunteers, which 
will cost us some £250,000 a year. What- 
ever the sum might be, I regret, that in- 
stead of being devoted to the Volunteers, 
it has not been devoted to the sustentation 
of the regular army, because my idea of 
Volunteers is that they should pay for 
themselves, and not call on the country 
for money. Whatever may be the fate of 
the present Amendment, I cannot regret 
that my hon. and gallant Friend has brought 
his proposition under consideration. I do 
not mean to weary the House by offering 
an untiring opposition to the scheme of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government. 
I give him credit for sincerity ; but I must 
take my stand not only as an independent, 
but as an inquiring Member of Parliament, 
endeavouring to master this subject, and 
I never gave a vote with less hesitation 
than I shall to-night, believing that by 
chipping and paring these Estimates, we 
may get something efficient at a much less 
cost. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I must, 
in the first place, defend my hon. Friend 
the Member for Hertfordshire (Mr. Puller) 
from the extreme misconception—for I am 
sure the mistake was not intentional—of the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. B. Osborne), 
who accused him of anticipating the inva- 
sion of this country from America. Now, 
my hon. Friend said no such thing, and no- 
thing susceptible of such an interpretation. 
My hon. Friend said that we might, by 
the course of events in America, find our- 
selves involved in hostilities with the 
Northern States of America, and in that 
case we might have to send our fleet to 
blockade the coast of America, or to defend 
our commerce there; and then, our fleet 
being absent, and the protection of the 
Channel having ceased, France might at- 
tempt to take advantage of our position, 
and invade us. There was therefore 
nothing in what my hon. Friend said to 
justify those remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard. I shall not follow 
the hon. Member for Liskeard in the de- 
scription he gave of the services of the 
hon. and gallant Member who moved the 
present Amendment, and whom he repre- 
sented as having served in ‘all the hemi- 
spheres.”” How many hemispheres there are 
he did not explain; but I have no doubt, 
however many they may be, my hon. and 
gallant Friend would have done himself 
credit in them all. With regard to the 
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Amendment, having regard to what is 
fairly its meaning and effect, I look on it 
as nothing more or less than a Motion to 
throw out the Bill and put a stop to all 
these works—to reverse the decision de- 
liberately come to by this House, and to 
induce the House to act in opposition, as 
I maintain, to the general sense and in- 
tentions of the country. Such a propo- 
sition is a very grave one. My noble 
Friend the Member for Marylebone (Lord 
Fermoy) has anticipated an appeal to the 
country on this question. I can assure 
him that I should feel perfect confidence 
in such an appeal, being fully satisfied that 
the verdict of the country would be for 
me, and not for him. With respect to the 
hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden), 
I can only say that I am very much obliged 
to him for that part of his speech which 
related to me—he could not do me a greater 
favour than by printing that portion of his 
speech and circulating it as far as possible 
in every part of the country. The hon. 
Member did me the honour of saying that 
the whole system for the improved defence 
of the country made in the last few years 
was owing to me. That is an honour 
which, though I do not deserve it in fact, 
I do feel that I deserve in point of inten- 
tion. I am very proud of his praise, for 
such I consider it ; but, at the same time, 
though I do admit that I have laboured 
assiduously to convince the House and the 
country that we were in an inadequate 
state of defence—that much was required, 
that a militia, an increased army, an in- 
creased navy, and fortified works for our 
dockyards were needed—yet no one man 
or set of men, however right in his views, 
could have succeeded in producing the al- 
most universal conviction that now prevails 
on the subject if his efforts had not been 
accompanied by the general sense and feel- 
ing of the nation. The hon. Member went 
back to the year 1845, and I may say that 
the chief credit of awakening the country 
at that time to a sense of the insufficiency 
of its defences was due to the late Duke of 
Wellington. The hon. Member has cited 
the Duke against fortifications. Has he for- 
gotten the famous letter to Sir John Bur- 
goyne, in which the Duke of Wellington 
called on the country, by every motive 
which ought to influence a nation, to im- 
prove and increase the defences, which he 
then pronounced to be extremely deficient. 
What was the state of the country in 1845? 
What was the state of the country more 
particularly at the time of the question 
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with France about that unfortunate affair 
at Tahiti, which, had it not been delicately 
handled—had there not been a conciliatory 
disposition on both sides—might have led to 
a war between the two countries? Ports- 
mouth was then totally undefended. There 
were only a few guns on one seaward bat- 
tery for the purpose of firing salutes ; while 
over at Cherbourg there were eight large 
steamers capable of carrying from 1,200 
to 1,500 men each, which could have run 
across at any moment, destroyed everything 
in the harbour, and then made their escape 
without any danger to themselves. Our 
army was also insufficient. And what was 
the condition of the fieet? I remember 
the old Collingwood, with seventy-two 
guns, being the only ship at Spithead, 
and she was lying there only because, 
instead of carrying Sir George Seymour 
to the Pacific, she had been specially de- 
tained to represent a Channel fleet. There 
were only two sail of the line in the 
Mediterranean, notwithstanding the mag- 
nitude of our important interests there. 
We had been led to that state of things 
by a feeling of security arising from our 
successes in the great war, from our 
belief that there was no likelihood of a 
rupture with any foreign Power, and from 
a desire on the part of the House of Com- 
mons and of the country to economize as 
much as possible. The hon. Member said 
I was answerable for having persuaded the 
House to establish the Militia. I thank 
him for that admission. Undoubtedly, the 
Motion I made materially assisted the es- 
tablishment of that force. I also urged 
that the dockyards should be protected ; 
and I am satisfied that the House never 
did a wiser thing, or one more conducive 
to the public interests, than agreeing to 
those measures of defence which have now 
to a great extent been carried into effect. 
Some hon. Gentlemen talk boldly and 
broadly about the impossibility of invasion. 
It is nonsense, they say, to talk of such a 
thing. Then some of them tell you how 
they would meet an invasion; and the hon. 
Member for Rochdale, among others, has 
given us his plan for meeting such « con- 
tingency. He would have a certain num- 
ber of riflemen who should dig pits in 
the sand on the sea shore, and who 
would then be able to withstand the 
guns of any number of ships that might 
be brought against them. Amateurs 
cannot expect to succeed in everything. 
The hon. Member has been eminently suc- 
cessful as an amateur diplomatist, and the 
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country is much indebted to him—I say 
it sincerely—for his exertions in that ca- 
pacity ; but do not let him fancy that equal 
success will attend him as an amateur 
general. The example of America, I 
think, shows the danger of intrusting 
your safety to amateur generals. In the 
Northern States people have a notion that 
any man, taken from whatever profes- 
sion, becomes a general by putting on a 
uniform, and a sword by his side; and 
the result is what we see by the latest 
accounts. If hon. Members could by say- 
ing broadly that invasion is impossible 
render it so, why well and good; but they 
are like the people of the Northern States, 
who have been for two years saying posi- 
tively that the rebellion would be put down 
in three months, in ninety days, which 


were always beginning and never ending. - 


And what is the result?) Why now, in- 
stead of being at Richmond, they are anx- 
iously expecting the possibility of the 
enemy attacking them at Washington or 
Baltimore. I cannot imagine anything 
more amusing to generals and military 
men on the Continent than to read the 
speeches which are sometimes made in this 
House demonstrating the utter impossi- 
bility of invasion. 1 hope nobody abroad 
who has any control over these matters 
will be led to act on the supposition that 
this opinion is at all shared by the country 
or by those who are responsible for the 
conduct of affairs. It used to be imagined 
that the Duke of Wellington had some 
knowledge of military affairs. Did he deem 
invasion impossible? Quite the contrary. 
He was always surveying the coasts of the 
south-east of England, and pointing out at 
how many points an invasion could easily 
and rapidly be made. We are told to 
recollect what happened in 1804. We 
were then threatened with an invasion, 
which never took place; and why, it is 
asked, should we think that to be practi- 
cable now which was impracticable in 
1804? As to steam, it is said that it has 
only increased our means of defence, and 
has had no effect in increasing the means of 
offence against us. The hon. Member for 
Rochdale has referred to something which 
passed between ‘myself and the late Sir 
Robert Peel, when I said that steam had 
bridged the Channel. Sir Robert replied, 
in a way suitable to a debate in this 
House, “ Ay, it may have bridged the 
Channel, but that is a game at which two 
can play.” If I had had the opportunity 
of rejoining, I would have said that “ It 
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is true that it is a game that two can play 
at; but, as in most games, those who have 
the greatest number of counters are most 
likely to win; and France has more living 
counters in the shape of soldiers than we 
have.” In 1804, what was necessary for the 
purpose of invasion ? It was then necessary 
to collect a large fleet of small transports 
to be towed by sailing ships, the move- 
ments of which necessarily depended on 
the winds and tides, and the assembling 
of which would be quickly made known 
by our cruisers, and must occupy some 
time. It was necessary also for the enemy 
to have the command of the Channel for a 
week or ten days; and if it had not been 
for Trafalgar, that might have actually hap- 
pened—for a very ingenious plan had been 
devised, and partly carried out, to draw our 
fleet away. ‘Such were the arrangements 
necessary in 1804. But what is the state of 
things now? There are railways on the 
Continent which, in the shortest possible 
time, can bring any number of troops, with 
artillery, cavalry, and stores, to the port of 
embarkation. ‘There is a large harbour 


at Cherbourg where a large number of 
ships may lie alongside of the quays and 
troops can be poured into them as fast 
as they can walk. It is a mistake to 


suppose that I said 60,000 or 100,000} 
men could be landed on our coast in 
a night. What I said was that in a 
night such a force might reach our coast, 

without the possibility of our preventing 
it, and might be easily landed soon after- 

wards. What happened in the Crimea has 
been referred to as showing how long it | 
takes to land troops; we were three | 
days in landing our force at Old Fort, in| 
the Crimea; but in the Crimea we were 
not provided with those means of landing 
which are now in possession of other coun- 
tries, and especially of France. It is 
known that France has a great number of 
large transports, carrying from 1,000 to 
1,200 men, and flat-bottomed boats for 
disembarking troops on a shelving beach. 

With such appliances a force might be 
readily and expeditiously landed on our | 
coast. For the sake of argument, how- 

ever, I will admit that it would be very 
difficult to land 100,000 vr 120,000 men, 

and would take time. I say that this is | 
just the reason for having these fortifica- | 
tions to protect the dockyards, which are | 
the nursery of our fleets. If our dockyards | 
were undefended, and if they could be run | 
into by a force of 20,000 or 25,000 men, 

landed close to them, there can be no ques- 
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tion that such would be an operation which 
the enemy would prefer to undertake. But 
the works you are setting up will prevent 
the dockyards from being run into except 
after a regular siege. Thus, by preventing 
a coup de main, you leave the enemy no 
alternative but to land a large army for 
the purpose of marching on London. If, 
then, hon. Members think that an attack on 
London is impossible, and if by fortifying 
your dockyards you render a coup de main 
impossible, then they must admit that by 
leaving the invaders no choice but to at- 
tempt an impossible operation, we shall 
have obtained a great national advantage. 
I know it was the opinion of the late 
Duke of Wellington that Portsmouth on 
the one hand, Dover on the other, and 
Aldershot, as the apex of the triangle, 
formed a system of defence which would 
make it very difficult for an enemy land- 
ing on the south coast to make an approach 
to London; and he considered these works 
of great importance, not for defending the 
dockyards only, but as points of support 
for larger operations. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member (Sir F. Smith) says that a 
sufficient force could not be collected at 
Cherbourg without our knowing it, and 
that it could not be done ina month. No 
doubt, if it took place in time of peace, 
with your Consul at Cherbourg, your Am- 
bassador in Paris, and Englishmen scattered 
all over France, you would hear of it; but 
is it meant to say that after war had been 
declared you would have the same means 
of information? Evidently not; and the 
rapidity with which this operation might’ 
be carried out is such that it might be 
executed in the first week after the rup- 
ture of friendly relations and the declara- 
tion of war. ‘ But,” it is said, “‘ suppose 
100,000 men landed, have not we 120,000 
Militia, 150,000 Volunteers, and a great 
number of regular troops?” Very true ; but 
these forces are scattered all over the coun- 
try: —the 100,000 men of the enemy would 
be concentrated upon the point of landing ; 
and long before you could bring these dif- 
ferent scattered fragments together into 
one body, organize a staff, and make all 
the arrangements necessary to the effec- 
tiveness of an army, a time would elapse 
during which, if these dockyards were not 
defended, the enemy might get into them, 
destroy the sources of your naval strength, 
and cripple you for a great length of time. 
20,000 or 25,000 men might land and 
destroy Portsmouth or Plymouth. I think 
I heard some one say to-night, that if a 
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landing took place, not a man would go 
back alive. Really, when people talk in 
that way I must say that they know very 
little of human nature, or of the course of 
history. Suppose, that by running into 
your undefended dockyards, an enemy 
could destroy the support and cradle of 
your navy at a sacrifice of 20,000 men 
here and 20,000 men there, who should 
surrender as soon as they had done the 
business, that would be worth the while 
of a country that meant to be your rival 
at sea. The right hon. Member for Li- 
merick (Mr. Monsell) said that the navy 
is our true defence, and that the country 
which has the largest iron-clad fleet will 
have the command of the shores of the 
other. Have we or are we likely to have 
a superior iron-clad fleet? What happens 
when we come down to this House and 
ask for the means of rapidly increasing our 
iron-clad fleet, which can only be done 
by casing wooden vessels similar to those 
possessed by other countries? We are 
stopped. Weare told, “No; donot goon 
with your wooden ships. Wait till you 


ascertain what is the best construction of 
iron ships.” And we are thus prevent- 
ed from having that superiority which we 
are now told is necessary in order to make 


our shores secure. But even if our own 
iron-clad fleet should be superior, can we 
keep it always in the Channel ? Can we keep 
it simply for the defence of our shores? 
Have we no interests in other parts of the 
world which may be attacked by iron-clad 
ships? We should be obliged to scatter 
our iron-clads. We must have some in 
the Mediterranean and some on other 
stations; and therefore, however valuable 
iron-clad ships may be—and after what 
has passed to-night I hope that when we 
make a proposal for adding to their num- 
ber we shall meet with support—we do 
require the permanent defence which 
works would afford to those important 
foundations of our maritime strength, the 
dockyards and naval arsenals of the coun- 
try. I ought to explain to an hon, Friend 
of mine (Mr. C. Berkeley), who noticed 
some discrepancy between what I stated 
as to the reduction of expense and the 
figures in the schedule, that the increase 
which he remarked is not in new works, 
but in incidental expenses, a larger sum 
for which is taken this year than was 
taken last. I hope that the House will 
not be led away by the arguments of 
the hon. and gallant Officer (Sir F. Smith). 
He quotes, and the hon. Member for Roch- 
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dale quotes, the opinions of naval and mili- 
tary men againstus. Why, there is not a 
question in any branch of science or art in 
regard to which you cannot quote valuable 
opinions both one way and the other; but 
we have taken the opinions of men in 
whose judgment we confide, and who have 
deliberately examined the matters which 
have been committed to their investigation, 
and, with all deference to the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, I must say that I pre- 
fer the opinions of these Commissioners to 
his, however valuable his opinions may be, 
and upon their opinions we act. Sir John 
Burgoyne’s opinion has been quoted against 
us; but upon further reflection he gave 
a different opinion as the result of that in- 
creased deliberation. I say again, this is 
not a question which can be determined by 
any conflict of individual and irresponsible 
opinion. You will, no doubt, get officers 
of great merit who will say one thing, and 
officers of great merit and skill who will 
say another ; but we have the judgment of 
a number of eminent military and naval 
men, who were specially appointed to in- 
vestigate these matters, and upon their 
conclusive recommendations, made after 
repeated deliberation, we have founded our 
opinion, that the system of defence which 
they recommend is essential to the security 
of our dockyards. But it is said by some, 
“‘ Undertake a portion of the works ofily.” 
The hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cob- 
den), by the bye, said that the only ob- 
jection which he had to the proposal of the 
hon. and gallant General was, that it mere- 
ly proposed to stop those works which are 
not in a state of progress, and, very con- 
sistently with his own opinion, he added, 
“Tam for destroying them all, and the 
more complete they are, the more I wish 
to get rid of them.” That is all very well 
for him; but as to the proposal to execute 
a part only of these works, we are of 
opinion that competent authorities, spe- 
cially directed to investigate the matter, 
having recommended a certain series of 
works as necessary for the defence of these 
dockyards, you cannot leave out any por- 
tion of that series without weakening the 
whole. It is an invariable principle that 
nothing is stronger than its weakest part ; 
and if you take away a portion of a com- 
bined system of works, you necessarily 
impair the defensive power of the remain- 
der. I can only say that I adjure the 
House not to be led away by the Motion 
of the hon. and gallant General. This is 
a very serious matter. The mind and the 
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heart of the country are set and fixed upon 

the defence of our naval arsenals and 

dockyards. We, the Government, have 

done nothing but follow in the wake of 
public opinion; and when it it is said 

that this is a disgrace to the Liberal party, 

that is a libel upon the Liberal party, 

because, whatever may be the opinion of 
certain Liberal members of this House, I 

maintain positively that the Liberal feeling 

of the country is in favour of these national 
defences ; and if an appeal was made to the 

country, I am convinced that the decision 

would be by an immense majority in favour 
of our proposal. If there is one thing 
more than another which the nation de- 

mands and insists upon, it is that it should 

be secure against attack. We have seen 

constant revulsions of opinion from time 

to time arising from panics; and the hon. 

Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden), who 

has written a book upon panics, ought to 

be the last man in the world to oppose that 
which is calculated to prevent their recur- 

rence. The country is bent and determined 

upon being defended. The proof of thatyif 
any were needed, is to be found in the 

noble conduct of the population, which has 

given us 150,000 Volunteers. Did these 

150,000 Volunteers think that invasion 

was such a bugbear and so impossible as 

hoa. Members have represented it? No. 

It was specially to guard against that 
possibility—specially to prevent invasion 

taking place—by showing that we were 

armed and prepared to resist it, that these 

gallant men have offered their services to 

their country. Therefore, I say that the 

Motion of the hon. and gallant General is a 
libel upon the Volunteers—it is a libel upon | 
the people of this country—to suppose that 
they 
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are insensible to the necessity of our | 
being defended ; that they attach no value | 
to the defence of the dockyards, which are | 
the cradles of our navy; and when hon. | 
Gentlemen say that the navy is the great | 
defence of the country, I say, ‘‘ Be it so; 
but if that is the case preserve to us those | 
dockyards, without which you cannot have | 
anavy at all.” I hope that the House | 
will reject the Motion of the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman, because it is nothing more | 
nor less than a proposal to reverse a delibe- | 
rate decision of Parliament, and put an! 
end to a system of fortifications, on 
which, in my opinion, the safety of the 
country depends. 

Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
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The House divided :—Ayes 132; Noes 
61: Majority 71. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


AUGMENTATION OF BENEFICES BILL 
(Lords)—[Buu 134.] 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Viscount PALMERSTON, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, said: This 
is a Bill which comes down from the 
House of Lords, in which it was intro- 
duced by my noble and learned Friend 
the Lord Chancellor. Its object is to 
authorize the sale of about 320 of the 
smallest livings in the Lord Chancellor's 
gift, with the view that they may be 
purchased, as they probably will be, by 
the landowners of the parishes to which 
they belong, and that the purchase money 
may be applied either to the augmenta- 
tion of those livings themselves, or of 
other livings small in value. The value of 
the greater portion of these livings ranges 
from £100 to £150 and £200 a year, and 
it is obvious that an income of that amount 
is not one on which a clergyman can pro- 
perly and respectably fill the position in 
which he is placed. A clergyman with 
£100 a year has in all probability to keep 
a curate, and has remaining out of his 
income perhaps not more than £40; and 
we all know that the days are gone by 
when a clergyman can ‘pass for rich 
with £40 a year.” This measure involves, 
no doubt, a great sacrifice of patronage on 
the part of the Lord Chancellor, inasmuch 
as he gives up 320 livings which are now 
at his disposal. My noble and learned 
Friend, however, actuated by the very 
laudable desire to improve the condition of 
the Church, is willing to make that sacri- 
fice. Many of those livings—if “ livings” 
they can be called—many of those cures 
have churches which are barely fit for use ; 
most of them have no schools—their con- 
dition, in short, is that which might be 
expected to be the result of the inadequate 
provision made for the clergyman of the 
arish. My noble and learned Friend con- 
templates that those livings may be in- 
creased by one-third, or perhaps one-half, 
their present amount, and may thus be 
rendered sufficiently remunerative to in- 
duce gentlemen of good education to 
accept them. It has been matter of 
complaint lately that there is a disineli- 
nation on the part of young men of 
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good education to enter the Church. That | demned, and he hoped that the House would 
state of things may arise from various not countenance it by passing this measure. 
causes. There are, no doubt, certain theo- | But he objected also to the Bill on its 
logical questions and controversies which | merits. The Lord Chancellor proposed to 
may embarrass some young men desirous sell the livings in his gift to any person 
of entering into holy orders ; but, at the who chose to buy them; but what ques- 
same time, the smallness of the incomes | tion did that raise? He looked upon these 
arising from a great number of these cures livings as a kind of trust property, belong- 
is a reason why young men, who think | ing not to the occupant of the Woolsack, 
they can do better for themselves in other | but to the different parishes in which the 
careers in life, should be disinclined to livings were. But the Lord Chancellor 
enter a profession in which the emolu- intended to convert these livings, which 
ments are so trifling. The details of the | were really public property, held by him 
measure will be explained by the Bill|in trust for the benefit of the parishes, 
itself, and I shall therefore abstain from | into private property, and without obtain- 
entering into them now ; but I am sure | ing any security as to the mode in which 
the House will concur in the view which | the patronage would be exercised. If 
has been expressed by all the dignitaries | he was tired of the livings, there were 
of the Church that the proposal is one ‘other means of disposing of them; at all 
which is calculated to promote its inter- | events, they should not be handed over to 
ests, that it is honourable to my noble | private patrons, who would distribute them 
and learned Friend from whom it emanates, | among their friends and relatives, without 
and is highly deserving of support. caring to select the best men. The Lord 
Motion made, and Question proposed, br agg ae ag Spay ‘i aaa 
“That the Bill be now read a second ey Se ae engage —~ 
or the exercise of his patronage ; and that 


time."—{ Viscount Palmerston.) was some security that he would use the 

Mr. BARNES said, he did not rise to} livings in his gift for the benefit of the 
oppose the second reading of this Bill from | Church and the country ; but there could 
any factious motives, but he felt impelled | be no security whatever, the moment the 


to do so from a strong conviction that it | livings passed into the hands of private 
erred in principle, and that the subject | persons. It was not right that public pro- 
was one which demanded the consideration | perty should be treaicd in that manner. 
of this House. He objected to the Bill, | The Church of England was a State Church, 
because the principle of it was one which | and as such Parliament should retain its 
he thought was most dangerous and bad. | control over it. Private patronage was in- 
The noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) had | consistent with the very principle of an 
stated that he believed this Bill would pro- | Established Church. He believed that 
mote the interests of the Church of Eng- one reason why there was a want of 
land. He was quite of a different opinion. | young men to enter the Christian mi- 
He believed it would be injurious to the | nistry was the very general use of pri- 
Church of England as well as to the | vate patronage in the Church of England, 
parishioners, because it would be injurious | any extension of which patronage was not 
to religion, and because it sanctioned a/for the advantage of that Church or the 
practice which unfortunately prevailed to | benefit of the clergy. Young men knew, 
a great extent, but which was condemned | that unless they had some private patron 
by the almost universal voice of the Pro-/| or friend to give them a living, there was 
testant Church. This Bill raised the ques- | little prospect of their attaining a higher 
tion of buying and selling livings—and the | position than that of acurate. He thought, 
House was now asked directly to sanction | that if the Lord Chancellor had consulted 
that practice of the Church of England, | the parishes, who were deeply interested 
which was utterly opposed to the spirit of | in the matter, they would have preferred 
Christianity. A clergyman was an instruc-| the patronage remaining in his hands to 
tor in divine things, he was the preacher | being sold and handed over to private 
of the Gospel, and he was called upon to| patrons. If he wished to part with his 
visit the sick and the dying; and it was | patronage, it would not have been difficult 
monstrous to think that such an office | to have appointed trustees to hold the liv- 
should be sold for money to any man.|ings in perpetuity, and to exercise the 
This was a practice which he was per-| patronage for the benefit of the various 
suaded many excellent clergymen con-| parishes. There were 6,700 livings in the 
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gift of private patronage already, and he | in the hands of private persons; and the 
objected to the number being augmented. | hon. Gentleman further stated that the 
The Lord Chancellor had expressed his | Nonconformists believed the system of 
hope that the 320 livings would pass | selling Church livings was a departure 
into the hands of as many land-| from an original trust which attached to 
owners; but there was no security that | Church patronage, and an offence in the 
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$20 landowners would buy them, or that, 
if they did, they would keep them. The 
Lord Chancellor said he should not feel 
bound to accept the highest bid. If a land- 
owner bid one sum, and a London banker 
bid a higher sum, the Lord Chancellor must 
either prefer the distant to the local patron, 
or sacrifice the interests of the Church by 
as much money as the difference between 
the bid of the landowner and the higher 
bid of the banker. In truth, the livings 
might pass into the hands of a Protestant 


or Papist, of a Conformist or a Noncon- | 


formist, and there was nothing in this Bill 
to prevent it. For these reasons he begged 
to.move that it be read a second time on 
this day two months. 

Lorp HENLEY said, he had much 
pleasure in seconding the Amendment, and 
expressed his wonder that the Bill had 
not, before it reached its present stage, met 
with greater opposition. He could not 
allow it to proceed further without enter- 


ing his protest against the development of | 


that system which he believed to be the 
greatest blot upon the Church of England 
-——he meant the selling of livings, which, if 
further extended, would tend towards the 
downfall of that Church. He considered 
that taking the patronage in those parti- 
cular livings out of the hands of a great 


eye of reason and in the sight of Heaven. 
There was no difference between selling 
the office and selling the reversion to the 
| office, except that in the latter case there 
| Was a great deal of gambling, the advow- 
son being purchased as a provision for a 
youngerson, and the return of interest upon 
the outlay depending upon the death of the 
‘incumbent. That was the opinion the 
Dissenters held of this system—that was 
the way in which the Dissenters regarded 
this great blot on our system which the 
Bill proposed to increase, and make darker 
and deeper. There was a great deal of 
grumbling and uncertainty in this pur- 
chasing of advowsons, and in that respect 
he looked upon the proposition before 
them as a retrograde step in the Church of 
England, and one tending to endanger its 
position. The other night the House had 
presented to them the picture of an effete 
institution — which he would not say 
was dying out, because he believed it had 
never had any vitality in it—he meant 
,the Church of Ireland. [‘* Question!” 

What was the condition of the Church 
of England as compared with that of the 
Church of Ireland? The Church of Ire- 
land contained, he believed, about one- 
eighth of the population of the country, 
while in England the Established Church 





public functionary and selling them was}comprised about one-half the population 
disapproved of, not only by a large class of | of the country. That was not so strong 
the members of the Church, but by a great |a position for a Church to be in as to 
number of clergymen and by Dissenters | warrant her in refusing to adapt herself 
themselves. The young men who now to the wants and opinions of the age; 
entered the Church didso with a firm|and therefore he could not think it 
determination to work hard and do their |a wise movement to bring in this Bill, 
duty, and he believed that they would re- | giving to the Lord Chancellor the power of 
fuse to be provided for by livings obtained | increasing the traffic in livings by throw- 
for them in the manner proposed in the ing into the market 428 livings. This 
Bili. [JZaughter.] He knew instances | Bill, however, instead of being a means of 
where such an offer would be refused by | reform, was a measure of retrogression. It 
clergymen, and he knew landowners who ' went in the wrong direc:ion—a direction 
would not engage in such a traffic. Onj|in which, if they continued, they would 
one occasion the hon. Member for Bir- | ultimately ruin the Church as an Estab- 
mingham (Mr. Bright), who fully repre- | lishment altogether. In no other profes- 
sented the opinions of the Dissenters with | sion, except the Church and the army, was 
regard to this subject, after speaking of the | the system of selling offices tolerated. But 
highest appointment in our Church, said | in the army the highest appointments were 
if they left that altitude and came down | not sold; and he imagined that the sale of 
somewhat lower, the Dissenters would find | a bishopric would be rather too strong a 
things which would shock them—out of measure even for the friends of this Bill. 
10,000 livings there were 5,000 or more | It was probably supposed that the duties 


Mr. Barnes 
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attached to the minor offices in the Church 
were of so routine a character that it did 
not much matter who performed them; 
but in his opinion the incumbency of a 
parish was a very important trust, which 
ought to be committed only to a fit man. 
In the last century clergymen performed 
their duties with coldness, indifference, 
and negligence, because they regarded 
their livings as their freehold property, 
and he believed that this measure would 
tend to revive the same state of things. 
He was afraid it would be impossible to 
prevent the Bill from being read the second 
time, but he hoped its clauses would un- 
dergo a careful scrutiny in Committee. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day two 
months.’’—( Mr. Barnes.) 


Mr. HUBBARD said, that the noble 
Lord (Lord Henley) had given a complete 
caricature rather than a correct description 
of the system of Church patronage. No 
such practice as that of selling offices in 
the Church existed. The thing was un- 
heard-of, and utterly illegal. What was 
really sold was the power which a man 
might possess of instituting or presenting 
for institution to a certain cure a person 
who, upon anterior qualifications, had 
been pronounced by his bishop to be 
worthy of a cure of souls. It was at his 
ordination and his institution by his bi- 
shop that a clergyman was found worthy 
of the office for which he was an aspirant. 
With regard to the 320 livings enumerated 
in the schedule to this Bill, the question 
really was, by whom should the office of 
presentation be exercised. He confessed 
he should have much preferred that the 
Lord Chancellor had found it consistent 
with his duties to find good incumbents 
for all of them. He must demur to the 
claim to high praise put forward by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
on behalf of his noble and learned Friend 
in offering these livings to the public at 
large. Their value was from £100 to 
£150—a pittance so miserable that no- 
body cared to accept it. Yet, while the 
Lord Chancellor reserved to himself the 
really valuable pieces of patronage in- 
trusted to him, merit was claimed to him 
because he got rid of all the dross and 
worthless portion of his patronage. He 
admitted that these 320 livings might be 
disposed of in a better manner than by the 
Lord Chancellor. It would, he thought, 
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be a great boon, both to the parishes and 
the incumbents, if the patronage of those 
livings fell into the hands of landed pro- 
prietors connected by property with the 
parishes themselves. Church patronage 
ought, as far as possible, to be locally con- 
nected with property. He conceived that 
this Bill, properly managed, might be the 
means of restoring these advowsons to the 
hands of those who by property, sympa- 
thies, and influence, would be by far the 
best administrators of such trusts. Al- 
though he did not think the Bill deserved 
all the censure cast upon it, he would not 
be sorry to see it withdrawn, in order 
that it might be re-introduced in a better 
form next Session. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he had no doubt 
that the administration of these livings 
was a great bore to the Lord Chancellor ; 
but he agreed that they ought to be re- 
garded by that noble and learned Lord in 
the light of a public trust. A Church 
claiming to be a national Church ought to 
be administered by the Crown, by the 
authorities of the Church, or by public 
authorities of some sort or other. It was 
a great detraction from the character of 
the national Church to allow its living to 
fall into private hands, and upon that 
ground alone he should oppose the Bill. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the oppo- 
nents of the Bill confounded two separate 
and distinct things—the sale of a living or , 
office of trust, and the sale of an advowson 
or right of patronage. Public opinion was 
opposed to one, but not to the other. Pub- 
lic opinion would never tolerate that a 
vacant living should be sold; but in deal- 
ing with an advowson or right of patro- 
nage the question which arose was whe- 
ther a transfer of the patronage from the 
Lord Chancellor to private hands, by means 
of which great benefit would be conferred 
upon the parishes for religious purposes, 
should not be allowed to pass into law. 
There was great doubt whether a private 
individual was not a better patron of 
Church livings than the Lord Chancellor. 
These livings, they all knew, were very 
much the objects of political influence ; 
and he thought it objectionable that they 
should be placed in hands in which they 
must be so regarded. If the matter was 
to be regulated de novo, it certainly would 
be better that Church patronage should 
not be made the object of political in- 
fluence. The main object of this Bill 
seemed to be forgotten, which was to re- 
medy an evil familiar to them all—namely, 
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men were unable, from want of a compe- 
tency, to reside on their livings; and if it 
was possible by a legitimate transfer of 
patronage to increase their livings, and 
enable clergymen with a fair income to 
discharge their duties, they would be con- 
ferring a benefit on the parishes as well as 
on the cause of religion, and a great boon 
on the whole community, instead of vio- 
lating a principle which the House would 
never allow. The opposition to this mea- 
sure was somewhat peculiar, and it had | 
over-looked the benefits which would really | 
be conferred by the Bill. An effort had 
been made to induce the House to reject 


{COMMONS} 
that in different parts of the country clergy- | 





the Bill, as if it were founded on a prin- 


ciple which the House would never tole- | 


rate, but which was not at all involved in | missioners under this Act.” 


its provisions. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 179; Noes 
29: Majority 150. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday | 
next. 





FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL 
[Sir Rosert Peet]—[Bixt 214.] 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 
Clause amended, and added. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 13, after the word “ net,’’ to in- 
sert the words “s except such as were legally 
erected before one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-eight.”—(Sir Hervey Bruce.) 

Question, ‘“‘ That those words be there | 
inserted,” put, and negatived. | 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE proposed the | 
omission in Clause 3 of the words “‘ or any | 
other waters.” | 





Another Amendment proposed, in page | 
1, line 14, to leave out the words “ or any | 
other waters.” —(Sir Hervey Bruce.) | 


Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that the 
question had been fought in Committee, | 
and the Government did not wish to re- | 
open it, and he hoped the hon. Member | 
would not persist in his Motion. 
Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, he should 


certainly divide the House— 


But as two hon. Members could not be | 
found for Tellers, there was no division. 
Motion negatived. 


Mr. Walpole 


|the Commissioners under 
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Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Bill,” put, and 
agreed to, 

Another Amendment proposed, in page 
1, line 16, to leave out the words “ or 
estuaries.” —( Sir Hervey Bruce.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Carrary STACPOOLE moved a clause 
that no person shall be eligible for the 
office of conservator in any electoral di- 
vision in which he does not reside or 
possess property. 

Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 

Mr. BUTT moved the addition of the 
following words in Clause 1, line 16:— 


| ‘as same shall be defined by the Com- 


The object of 
the Amendment was to provide that bag 
nets should not be removable from any 
space within three miles of the mouths of 
estuaries or rivers, until the Commissioners 
should have defined those boundaries. Un- 
less the words were agreed to, the clause 
would include every brook and small river 
in Ireland 

Another Amendment proposed, in page 
1, line 16, to add, at the end of Clause 1, 
the words ‘‘ as same shall be defined by 
this Act.” 
—(Mr. Butt.) 


Mr. LONGFIELD opposed the Amend- 
ment, which, as far as it would have any 


| effect, would interfere with the operation 
| of the Bill. 


Sir EDWARD GROGAN thought the 
Bill would be inoperative unless such a 


| definition were provided for. 


Mr. H. A. BRUCE saw no objection to 
the insertion of the words. 

Question put, “That those words be 
there added.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 53; Noes 

55: Majority 2. 

Mr. HASSARD then moved another 
Amendment in the clause. If the bag nets 
were left to be dealt with by the proprie- 
tors, the result would be a great deal of 
animosity and bloodshed. 

Another Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 3, after the word “ destroyed,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ by the Commissioners to be 
_ as hereinafter mentioned.”—( Mr. Has- 
Sard. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those wor.:s 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. O’HAGAN (Attorney General fur 
Ireland) assented to the Amendment. 
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Mr. M‘MAHON said, a similar Amend- 
ment had been proposed in Committee, and 
the Government did not then attempt to 
support it. The effect of the Amendment 


would be to deprive magistrates of the 
power of enforcing their own convictions. 


Question put. 
The House divided :— Ayes 38; Noes 
60: Majority 22. 


Mr. HERBERT then moved a proviso 
to carry out a suggestion which he had 
made at a previous stage. The Committee 
had already agreed to respect the rights of 
stake net proprietors as settled by the Act 
of 1842. The same Act gave rights to the 
owners and proprietors of bag nets which 
ought to be respected, and his proviso had 
that object. He had proposed ten years 
in Committee, but he was prepared to 
accept five years as the term during which 
bag nets might be used. 


Another Amendment proposed, 

To add, at the end of Clause 3, the following 
words, ‘“* Provided, That in any case in which any 
bag net shall be removable under the provisions of 
this Act, and which but for the passing of this Act 
might have been legally continued, and it shall 
appear to the Commissioners that by reason of 
the nature or situation of the shore the fishing 
cannot be carried on by stake nets, the Commis- 
sioners may, if it shall appear just to them so to 
do, by warrant under their hands and seal, permit 
such bag net to continue to be used for a limited 
time, as hereinafter mentioned, subject neverthe- 
less to such regulations and restrictions as the 
Commissioners may prescribe.” —{ Mr. Herbert.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. R. HODGSON thought the House 
had a right to complain that the opponents 
of this Bill were appealing to the House on 
the Report against every decision come to 
in Committee. He thought it was the 
duty of the Government to stand by the 
Bill as it came from the Committee, in- 
stead of giving an underhand support to 
these Motions. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that the Go- 
vernment were prepared to stand by the 
Bill as it left the Committee. He trusted 
that his right hon. Friend would not press 
his proviso. 

Mr. BUTT supported the Amendment. 
The Committee had taken away the pro- 
perty which many persons had in bag nets, 
and this Amendment was to continue it for 
a limited time. 

Mr. MONSELL appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Herbert) whether he 
would persevere in the Amendment. He 
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voted with him in Committee; but as they 
had been beaten, he thought they ought to 
submit. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir HERVEY BRUCE moved in Clause 
4, line 18, to leave out from “trout” to 
‘**shall,”’ in line 14, with the view of in- 
serting ‘at the passing of this Act.” 


Another Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 13, to leave out from the word 
“trout” to the word “ shall,” in line 14, in order 
to insert the words “at the passing of this Act.” 
—(Sir Hervey Bruce.) 

Mx. H. A. BRUCE was willing to agree 
to the Amendment, provided the words 
“during the open season of 1862” were 
inserted, instead of “ at the passing of this 
Act.” The clause would then apply to 
bag nets or stake nets that were at that 
time legally erected. 


Question, ‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Bill,’”’ put, and 
negatived. 

Question, ‘That the words ‘at the 
passing of this Act’ be there inserted,’’ 
put, and negatived. 

Amendment proposed, to insert the 
words ‘‘ during the open season of 1862.” 
—(Mr. Bruce.) 

Question, ‘“‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 4, to leave out from the word 
“ given,” to the end of the Clause, in order to in- 
sert the words “‘ and that such fixed net has been 
erected in pursuance of the provisions of the said 
Act,” —(Mr. Butt,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Amendments made. 
Another Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 13, to leave out the word 
“fifty,” in order to insert the word “ forty,”— 
(Mr. Francis Russell,) 

— instead thereof. 


Question, “ That the word ‘ fifty’ stand 
part of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 
Amendments made. 


Another Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 5, after the word “it,” to insert 
the words “ And it shall not be lawful for any per- 
son or persons to stretch or use any net more 
than two-thirds across a river, to be measured 
from bank on one side, or to use or stretch a 
second net within two hundred yards of the first 
net, while said first net is in the water, or to use 
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any net for the capture of salmon or trout in the 
inland or fresh water portions of rivers.” —(Sir 
Hervey Bruce.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 

Another Amendment proposed, in page 
9, line 7, after the word “all,” to insert 
the words “ fishing weirs.” —(Sir Hervey 
Bruce.) 

Question, ‘That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Growing Crops Seizure 


Amendment proposed, 

Tn line 8, to leave out from the word “or,” to 
the end of the Clause, in order to insert the words 
** from six of the clock on Saturday morning until 
six of the clock on the following Monday evening,” 
—(Sir Hervey Bruce,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 

An Amendment made. 


Another Amendment proposed, in page 
10, line 14, after the word “duty,” to 
insert the words “ by himself or tenant.”’ 
—(Sir Hervey Bruce.) 

Question, ‘‘That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


An Amendment made. 


Another Amendment proposed, 


At the end of Clause 43, to add the following 
words, “Provided that nothing in this Act con- 
tained shall be deemed or taken to authorize any 
interference with or interruption to any works 
which may have been erected for the supply of 
water to any town or place, in pursuance of any 
Act of Parliament, and such works may be main- 
tained and continued as if this Act had not passed : 
Provided always, That the owners of such works 
shall be subject to the provisions of Section twenty- 
eight of this Act, for the protection of the young 
of Salmon.” —(Mr, Maguire.) 


Question, “‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and negatived. 


Bill to be read 3° Zo-morrow. 


INDIA STOCK [REMUNERATION ]. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorize the 
payment to the Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England, out of the Revenues of India, of such 
remuneration as may be agreed upon between 
the Secretary of State for India in Council and the 
said Governor and Company, on account of the 
additional trouble, expense, and responsibility, if 
any, imposed on the said Governor and Company 
by any Act of the present Session for giving further 
facilities to the holders of India Stock. 

Resolution to be reported To-morraw. 


INDIA STOCK BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


{COMMONS} 
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GREENWICH HOSPITAL (PROVISION 
FOR WIDOWS) BILL [Bux 200.) 
COMMITTEE, 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Mr. ADAM said, he was informed that 
the clause of which he had given notice 
was beyond the scope of the measure. The 
fact was that this Bill did not deal at 
all with the real abuses of Greenwich 
Hospital. It was only a sop intended to 
serve as an excuse for not making any real 
and comprehensive reforms in the institu- 
tion. If the Admiralty did not set them- 
selves earnestly to deal with the subject, 
he should next Session invite the House 
to legislate in regard to it. 

House resumed :—Bill reported, without 
Amendment ; to be read 8° Zo-morrow. 


GROWING CROPS SEIZURE (IRELAND) 
BILL—[Brz 211.]—COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Growing Crops not to be seized 
under Civil Bill Decrees or Justices’ Orders. ) 

Mr. LONGFIELD moved the insertion 
of words extending the operation of the 
Bill to executions out of the superior 
courts. 

Amendment proposed, in line 8, after 
the word ‘‘ execution,” to insert the words 
* from a superior court, or”.—( Mfr. Long- 
field.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. O’HAGAN (Attorney General for 
Ireland) opposed the Amendment, which 
was supported by Mr. Wurrestpe and Mr. 
M‘Manon. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
proposed, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again.’””— 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth.) 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 18; 
Noes 39: Majority 21. 

House resumed :—Bill reported, without 
Amendment ; to be read 3° Zo-morrow. 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; House counted, and 40 Mem- 
bers not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 10, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—Posirc Buis—First Reading— 
Misappropriation by Servants* (No. 204) ; 
Clergymen (Colonies) [n.1.] (No. 205.) 

Second Reading—Removal of Irish Poor* (No. 
182) ; Marriages Registration (Ireland) * (No. 
165); Sir Robert Hitcham’s Charity* (No. 147); 
Ruthin Charities * (No. 166) ; Police and Im- 
provement (Scotland) (Provisional Order) * 
(No. 194). 

Select Committee — Report — Metropolis Turn- 
pike Roads Acts Amendment *. 

Committee—Colonial Letters Patent [u.1.]* (No. 
189); Poor Law Board Continuance * (No. 
187); Loan Societies * (No, 188). 

Report—Colonial Letters Patent [n.t.]*; Poor 
Law Board Continuance * ; Loan Societies *. 

Third Reading — British Columbia Boundaries 
[u.t.] (No. 149); Statute Law Revision [u.u.]* 
(No, 133); Public Works (Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts)* (No. 203); Thames Embankment 
(South Side)* (No. 162); Militia Ballots Sus- 
pension * (No. 190); Walmer Vesting * (No. 
167) ; and severally passed. 


POLAND.—OBSERVATIONS. 
Eart RUSSELL : My Lords, my noble 


Friend on the cross benches (Earl Grey) 
asked me the other day whether it would 
be convenient that Monday next should be 
fixed for a discussion upon the Affairs of 
Poland, and I answered him by saying, 
that if there was no prospect of inconve- 
nience, I certainly should not object to it, 
but I might ask him to postpone the de- 
bate for two or three days. I have found, 
by a telegraphic despatch received to-day, 
that the Russian answer to the proposals 
of the three Powers will not be sent off 
until the 14th or 15th instant, and therefore 
will probably not be in the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government until the commence- 
ment of the week after next. That 
would probably be too long to ask my 
noble Friend to postpone any discussion he 
wishes to raise, and therefore I have no 
objection to make to his proceeding with 
the debate on Monday. In order that he 
may do so with more knowledge of what 
has taken place, I propose to Jay on the 
table the despatch which was written on 
the part of Great Britain, and which con- 
tains the six points of the arrangement re- 
commended to Russia. 

The noble Earl then presented (by com- 
mand), Correspondence respecting the In- 
surrection in Poland, Part III. 


JAPAN.—ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 
_ Tue Eart or CARNARVON, on ris- 
ing to call attention to our Relations with 


{Jury 10, 1863} 
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Japan, and to move for certain papers, said: 
My Lords, about a fortnight ago the mail 
from Japan brought intelligence that Her 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires in that coun- 
try had been instructed to forward an ulti- 
matum to the Government of Japan, with 
a threat of immediate war unless that ulti- 
matum was complied with. What the terms 
of the ultimatum may be, what the cireum- 
stances of the case, and what the inteutions 
of Her Majesty’s Government, I hope the 
House will hear this evening from the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. It is quite true, that within the 
last day or so, there has appeared some in- 
timation of a more satisfactory issue of this 
serious state of affairs; but, at the same 
time, your Lordships have been furnished 
with no positive information on the subject, 
and it is important to know what may re- 
sult from the events that have occurred. 
Perhaps, before I make any further remarks 
on the case, I may be allowed to remind the 
House of the position in which we stand in 
reference to Japan. About 260 years ago 
a revolution and a civil war took place in 
that country, and the upshot was that a 
very successful man was raised to para- 
mount power. His first Act was to deprive 
the legitimate Sovereign of all political 
power, though he was still surrounded with 
all the dignity of a court ; and a rival au- 
thority was sect up, and thus was raised 
that curious species of double Government 
which is so well known to prevail in Japan. 
As time went on, the great Princes began 
to re-assert their rights, and at the present 
moment the Tycoon appears to be the here- 
ditary chief of the executive Government, 
supported by a powerful army and a multi- 
tude of agents. His power, however, is 
subject to certain qualifications, and he is, 
practically speaking, in the hands of his 
own Ministers. He is exposed to unceasing 
jealousies on the part of the legitimate 
sovereigns, who are prepared at any mo- 
ment to coalesce against him, and to sub- 
vert his sovereignty, and he is exposed to 
unceasing intrigues on the part of others. 
Such, so far as we know it, is the state of 
affairs in Japan. Your Lordships are aware 
that that country has for the last 240 or 
250 years maintained a complete commer- 
cial and political isolation. Latterly, how- 
ever, owing perhaps in some degree to the 
European wars with China, a desire for a 
wider commeree and intercourse with fo- 
reign countries has sprung up. In 1853, 
however, an American fleet appeared in 
those waters, and negotiations were entered 
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into by the American Commodore, with the 
view of entering into a treaty. Great dis- 
putes arose at the time, a great schism 
arose against the reigning Tycoon for as- 
senting to the proposals ; but the Tycoon 
sided with the more liberal party, and 
finally communicated to the American 
Commodore that he agreed to the treaty. 
It is important to know that the Tycoon 
paid the penalty of that act with his life 
—he perished mysteriously in his own 
palace, and the party who adhered to his 
views were either disgraced or banished. 
In 1854 the American fleet re-appeared, 
and the treaty was signed. A few months 
after the signature of that treaty, Sir 
James Stirling, our Admiral in those waters, 
concluded a similar treaty with the Japa- 
nese Government for the purpose of open- 
ing the ports of Japan to British commerce, 
and treaties were likewise entered into with 
France, Russia, and Holland. Again the 
Tycoon underwent the fate of his prede- 
cessor, being assassinated within the walls 
of his palace ; and so great was the anta- 
gonism of the ruling classes that the Fo- 
reign Office was attacked in daylight, and 
surrounded by 500 or 600 men, and one of 
the principal Ministers murdered. This 
showed how strong was the opposition of 
the ruling classes of the land against in- 
ereased intercourse. . But the feeling of 
opposition was not confined in its display 
against their own countrymen. Some years 
afterwards, however, on the arrival of the 
first European merchants there, a long 
series of murders was commenced, full of 
political significance. Russians, English, 
French, and Am~-‘cans became in turn the 
victims of a systematic course of assassina- 
tion. There were three great outrages in 
which all these murders culminated. On 
the 26th of June 1861, one or two assas- 
sins made their way into the English lega- 
tion, and murdered two sentries. In the 
following year, on the anniversary of this 
occurrence, a much more serious assault 
took place. A large band, having obtained 
the countersign, got aceess to the inclosure 
of the legation, and great bloodshed ensued. 
When a remonstrance was made to the Japa- 
nese Government on the subject, they ex- 
pressed their deep regret and horror, and it is 
but fair to say that the explanation given by 
the Japanese Minister was such as to im- 
press our Ministers that his Government 
would do their best to prevent the renewal 
of such outrages and to bring the offenders 
to justice. However, in the month of 
August last year three English merchants 
The Earl of Carnarvon 
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and an English lady riding along the road.. 
side met a large body of men, who attacked 
them in the most violent and ferocious man- 
ner. Two were wounded ; one was foully 
murdered ; the Jady having escaped prin- 
cipally owing to the speed of her horse. 
Remonstrances again were made, and again 
the Japanese Government expressed their 
abhorrence of the outrage and their deter- 
mination to bring the offenders to justice. 
This is the stage at which the papers be- 
fore us leave matters. Lieutenant Colonel 
Neale, writing on the 1st of October, uses 
these words— 

“Tt remains for me only to add, that the im- 
pression produced upon myself and upon Admiral 
Kuper by the general tone, spirit, and demeanour 
of the Japanese Ministers upon this occasion was 
of the most satisfactory nature. The Ministers, 
though evidently much embarrassed by the cir- 
cumstances attending the outrage under discussion 
(for the participators, without contradiction, con- 
sisted of the adherents and retinue of the Prince 
of Satsuma, one of the most powerful vassals of 
this empire, and invested with high privileges and 
quasi independent powers in his own domains), 
still exhibited, in their replies to my observations, 
the most decided intention of acting to the utmost 
limits of their power while directing the arrest and 
punishment of the perpetrators of the outrage 
which had been committed.” 

On the 29th of October he again writes— 

“ The Japanese Ministers have replied to my re- 
monstrances by a letter, the tone of which appears 
to me to convey a due sense of the responsibilities 
which weigh upon the Tycoon’s Government. I 
have the satisfaction of adding that in respect to 
the adoption of every effort on the part of the 
Japanese Government to avert the recurrence of 
a similar catastrophe, there are no just grounds of 
complaint.” 

That is the point at which the correspond- 
ence breaks off, and I trust the noble Earl 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs will be 
able to explain to us what the circumstances 
are which have arisen and so entirely al- 
tered the complexion of this matter as to 
render it necessary for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to assume the grave responsi- 
bility of initiating a war with Japan. I 
will not argue upon an hypothesis, but, 
looking at the very serious nature of the 
consequences which may follow, I ask the 
House to look at this matter, not merely 
from an English, but from a Japanese point 
of view. What was the condition of Japan 
previous to the year 1858? For genera- 
tions and generations they have maintained 
a rigid state of political and commercial 
isolation. We came in and determined to ob- 
tain a relaxation, if possible ; and never was 
there a case in which another State more 
deliberately and completely forced upon 
reluctant people treaties of commerce and 
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navigation than we forced our treaties upon 
the reluctant Japanese. For those treaties 
the Tycoon requires the confirmation of 
the spiritual and legitimate Sovereign, and 
we know that that confirmation was never 
made. We know, further, that the Ty- 
coon, by whose authority the treaty with 
us was professed to be concluded, died 
three or four days previously, and that he 
was not in existence at the date of the 
treaty. We know as a matter of fact that 
by their constitution, which is one of great 
antiquity and sanctity, the presence of all 
foreigners is denounced, and that it is en- 
joined as the duty of all Japanese to abstain 
from dealing with them. But, assuming 
that the Treaty of 1858 was validly exe- 
cuted, it cannot be unilateral. Every treaty 
is a compact between two parties, and each 
is bound to fulfil the obligations whieh it 
engages to perform. But if the Japanese 
Government, whether de jure or de facto, 
have departed from the spirit of the Treaty 
of 1858, I do not think we come into court 
altogether with clean hands. I have the 
authority of a gentleman who knows the 
Japanese better than any other English- 
man—I mean Sir Rutherford Aleock—for 
saying that over and over again acts have 
been committed by us which, although very 
trifling in appearance, convey to the Japa- 
nese the idea of the direst insults. He 
says, that nowhere has there been a greater 
influx of rude and dissolute foreigners than 
into Japan ; and that nowhere have the 
foreign Consuls and agents a greater diffi- 
culty in restraining the people of their 
respective countries. By sailors and by 
the less respectable of the merchants every 
advantage has been taken in matters of 
currency, trade, and social life. One of 
the first instances in which the Japanese and 
English came into collision was one in 
which an English merchant was deeply in 
the wrong. Access to a certain portion of 
the domain of the Tycoon is forbidden. 
An English merchant went there to shoot 
acertain description of wild fowl, which 
were invested with a character of great 
sanctity. He was stopped by the police 
in the strict execution of his duty. He 
was not treated violently or roughly ; but 
he lowered his gun and shot the policeman, 
who was merely doing his duty. The of- 
fender escaped with impunity, and | shall 
be glad to hear from the noble Lord what 
steps have been taken to visit him with 
punishment. I have wo doubt that in time, 
if we preserve our relations with the Japa- 
nese, we shall secure all the advantages 
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which we have in view ; but unfortunately 
it so happens that at this moment we have 
nothing to give to the Japanese which they 
eare to have, and the Japanese themselves 
require the articles with which we wish to 
be supplied ; and there are thus absent in 
that case all the usual elements of a flou- 
rishing trade. There is in Japan, as com- 
pared with this country, an extraordinary 
disproportion between the relative values 
of silver and gold, and gold was in conse- 
quence exported by our merchants at a 
premium of 200 or 300 percent. These 
operations frightened the Japanese traders, 
and drove the Japanese Government almost 
toa state of desperation. It is true that 
we carry on a more legitimate commerce in 
oil, silk, and other articles ; but these are not 
articles of luxury to the Japanese. They are 
positive necessaries of life, and consequently 
their enhanced price has been severely felt 
by persons of small income and the lower 
class of officials. It is all very well to say it 
is very unreasonable on the part of tle Ja- 
panese people to object to trade, but we 
are bound to make allowances for a nation 
who are 300 years behind us in the know- 
ledge of political economy. I doubt very 
much whether England, 300 years ago, 
would have borne with such patience as 
Japan so sudden and so violent a revolution 
of previous notions as to trade, commer- 
cial intercourse, government, and constitu- 
tion. Lastly, there is ample evidence in 
these papers that in attempting to fulfil 
the terms of the treaty the Japanese exe- 
cutive Government have no easy task in 
hand, and that they are systematically 
countermined and intrigued against by the 
great feudal chiefs. In March of last year 
Sir Rutherford Alcock writes— 


“That the Government of the Tycoon has real 
difficulties of no ordinary kind and actual dangers 
to contend with, threatening the dynasty and the 
existence of the Government, I am quite satisfied. 
‘That they believe this, with means of information 
to which no foreigner can pretend, has been placed 
beyond all doubt in my mind by what has tran- 
spired during these negotiations and my present 
sojourn in Yeddo. Against the assaults of their 
enemies they feel weak, it is plain, and to 
strengthen their position would risk or concede 
much.” 


He states that certain concessions have 
been made, and proceeds— 


“It is necessary to have lived in Japan, I be- 
lieve, to have seen daily and hourly the suspicion 
and jealousy of the ruling powers in all that con- 
cerns unrestricted intercourse with foreigners, to 
understand how much is involved in such a step.” 


And he further says— 
8 
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“They feel at this moment so vehemently 
pressed between two great dangers, the one from 
within and the other from without, that their un- 
willingness to guarantee anything, I think the best 
trait in the character of those at the helm I have 
known, for I am certain it arises from a convic- 
tion of utter powerlessness to answer for the 
future.” 


We ought, under these circumstances, to 
be somewhat forbearing, and to strain a 
point in favour of the party in Japan which 
is favourable to us. It is possible that we 
may be obliged to go to war—though I, for 
one, do not admit that it is a necessary 
and proper remedy for the state of things 
which I have described. But I will as- 
sume, for the sake of argument, that it 
may be necessary to go to war, and I appeal 
to Her Majesty’s Government not to commit 
us to hostilities until they have ealmly and 
deliberately calculated all the contingencies. 
It is a standing reproach to our foreign 
policy that we never receive explanations 
until we are committed to an Eastern war. 
Often we never hear of the circumstances 
which have brought on hostilities until the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer comes down 
to Parliament and presents us with a for- 
midable Bill. Let us first understand dis- 
tinctly what we are committing ourselves 
to, and then, if you please, go to war. 
There is a great discrepancy in the accounts 
of the character and resources of this peo- 
ple ; but all agree that they are numerous 
and warlike, passionately addicted to the 
profession of arms—in fact, they closely 
resemble the Sikhs in this respect ; and 
your Lordships know how critical, dan- 
gerous, and costly was our war with that 
people. They are a people among whom 
a strong feeling of exclusive nationality 
prevails, and they are bound together 
by a rigid system of feudalism and un- 
limited devotion to their chiefs. I do not 
retend to say that the issue of a conflict 

tween England and Japan would be 
doubtful, but there are elements which, in 
counting the bloodshed and the expense 
of such a war, no reasonable man would 
pass over. From the very nature of the 
case, such a war must be costly, because 
you will have to carry on land operations. 
Your ships are practically of little use to 
you: you may sail round the coast and 
destroy a town or two, and ravage the 
territories of those who are your best 
friends there; but you will not advance 
a step towards the attainment of your 
abject. Such a mode of carrying on the 
war would be suicidal—it would be aiming 
your blows at the executive Government 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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of the Tycoon, which is the one party 
friendly to you. The noble Earl the Se- 
eretary for Foreign Affairs, in one of his 
despatches, said, ‘‘ Better a hundred times 
that the palace of the Tyeoon should be 
destroyed than that our treaty rights 
should be violated.” Such language as 
that, I think, is to be deprecated, not 
only because of the stimulus which it gives 
to our Admirals and Generals—always 
too ready to act in these eases—to com- 
mit such acts, but because it prejudges 
the question, and to act upon it would be a 
most suicidal policy. If you go to war, you 
must either support the Tycoon and enable 
him to triumph over his antagonists, and so 
gain your object through him, or you must 
declare a war of extermination against the 
Daimios. I suppose the Government would 
not adopt the suicidal policy of attacking 
the Tycoon, our single friend in Japan. 
But if we were to attack the Daimios, you 
must march inland; and if you mareh in- 
land, you must have a powerful foree. That 
foree—10,000, 15,000, or 20,000 as the 
case may be—you must either transport 
from India, China or the Cape of Good 
Hope, or else you must do that which you 
have been doing of late years, and which I 
think so fatal—you must have recourse to 
a combined military expedition with some 
other Power. I object to these combined 
military expeditions. They answer no prac- 
tical object—they do not secure the objeet 
you have in view—they commit you to 
acts which are not understood in England ; 
and so far from fostering any real cordiality 
of action between the officers and troops of 
the two Powers, I believe they only engen- 
der dissatisfaction and jealousy. If you 
carry on this war singly, just consider the 
enormous cost imposed upon you. I have 
searched in vain through the records of 
Parliament for information as to the real 
cost of an Eastern war; but we do know 
that they amount to five, six, seven, eight, 
and nine millions. Are you prepared to 
incur such a cost for the sake of an export 
trade which now amounts to £14,000 a 
year? Consider the jealousy you will ex- 
cite in other Powers who are parties to the 
treaties. It is no offence to other Powers 
to say that they have all their own objects 
in view. America, Russia, and France 
have never attempted to conceal that they 
have their own objects ; and it is not likely 
that we may be involved in misunderstand- 
ings with them. Lastly, I ask the House, 
what would be the ultimate result? To 
my mind the ultimate result is even more 
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formidable than the war itself, and all its| they are extracted by foree of arms. My 


expenditure. Every war comes to an end | 
some time, and sooner or later we get the | 
last of the bill ; but there is no end to the 
gradual acquisition of territory to which | 
these wars lead. If you conquer—and con- 
quer you no doubt would—you will require 
some indemnity from the enemy ; that in- 
demnity will have to be secured by the 
presence of troops. In course of time, the 
territory which they occupy will be found | 
to be too small, and so will come a yearly 
increase of cost, bloodshed, responsibility, 
weakness, and danger. During the last 
two years we have taken a fearful stride in | 
this direction on the neighbouring econ- 
tinent of Asia. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have now confidenily made themselves 





Lords, I beg to move— 

That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for, Copies of any Instructions given by 
Her Majesty’s Government to Her Majesty’s Di- 
plomatic Servants in Japan, or to the Officers in 
Command of Her Majesty’s Land or Naval Forces 
to make Demands upon the Government of Japan, 
with the Alternative of immediate Hostilities on, 
the Rejection of such Demands.” 


Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, I con- 
fess I am a good deal surprised at the 
statement which the noble Earl has juse 
made. For three-quarters of an hour the 
noble Earl has drawn on his imagination 
for his facts—or supposed facts—and it 
was only during the last five minutes of 
his speech that he adverted to what is 
really the subject of his Motion. I do not 


the trustees for the government of some | feel it necessary to go into the question of 
300,000,000 of human beings. They can- the history or constitution of Japan, or 
not say that they were surprised into this , into that of the expediency or non-expe- 
act. All through 1861 they professed | diency of making treaties with Japan i—l 
the most complete neutrality ; but before | do not feel it necessary to defend a policy 
twelve months were over we saw Orders | which I thought every one agreedin. I 
in Council issued, under which several | did not know that the proceedings of Ad- 
officers were empowered—and subsequently | miral Stirling or those of Lord Elgin in 


other officers indiscriminately were en- | making treaties with Japan had been dis- 


couraged, invited, and stimulated—to take | 
service under the Emperor of China. It 
is obvious, that if this course is to be pur- 
sued, China will be a second India. There 
things began in a very small way; but it 
is the history we have seen played out in 
India during the last two or three gene- 
rations. It begins with a small handful 
of traders settling themselves on some small 
plot of territory for the purposes of trade. 
By-and-by they find that they want pro- 
teetion, and a gunboat or two is brought 
up—a difficulty arises—a message is sent 
off to the nearest naval station—ships are 
turned up, troops are disembarked, a col- 
lision takes place, and the little settlement 
expands irresistibly into universal empire. 
Statesmen of all parties have in vain de- 
a this course of action, and it behoves 

er Majesty’s Government in the present 
day to be careful not to lead this country 
further in that direction. If you desire to 
inflict punishment on the Japanese for the 
outrages which have been committed, 
exact whatever reparation you think de- 
sirable after calm consideration, if you 
ean bring the penalty home to the real 
perpetrators ; but do not commit this coun- 
try to a long, bloody, and costly Oriental 
war. Extended commerce and new mar- 
kets are great advantages, if they can be 
obtained by peaceful means and fair nego- 





tiation, but their whole value is lost when 


approved by this House. I considered— 
when I came into office and found that 
those treaties had been made, that English 
merchants were trading in Japan, and that 
Consuls had been appointed—that it was 
my duty to see those treaties carried into 
effect, and to see that the persons of 
British subjects were protected. That 
may have been a very low view of mine. 
There was nothing romantic about it, cer- 
tainly ; but it was the view I took of the 
duty which I had to perform. Then, what 


| are the facts with respect to those transac- 


tions in Japan? Sir Rutherford Aleock, 
being established in his mission, had a cer- 
tain position granted to him by the Ja- 
panese Government. An attack was made 
at night on the Legation by a considerable 
number of assassins, who broke into the 
space surrounding the house. Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock himself was very near being 
murdered, and only escaped by a mistake 
on the part of one of the assassins, and by 
Mr. Morrison having fired a revolver, 
which saved the lives of the members of 
the Legation. It is not to be expected 
that an occurrence like that could have 


taken place without giving rise to unplea- 
sant feelings on our part in respect to our 


relations with Japan. The Secretary of 
the Legation, Mr. Oliphant, received a 
severe wound in the hand from one of the 
assassins concerned in that attack. The 
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next thing of the same kind, as the noble 
Earl has stated, was an attack made on 
two marines who were on guard near the 
Legation, both of whom received fatal 
wounds from weapons which the attacking 
party carried about them. Again, in the 
month of September 1862, three British 
merchants and a lady who was in their 
company were attacked on the high road 
between Kanagawa and Kawasaki. The 
party consisted of three gentlemen, Mr. 
Marshall, Mr. Clarke, and Mr. Richardson, 
and Mrs. Borrodaile. They were riding 
along the high road when they met a caval- 
cade which was accompanying a Japanese 
official from Yeddo to Miako. They drew 
up on one side of the road to let the pro- 
cession pass, but were immediately attacked 
by a number of the retainers of the Prince 
of Satsuma. Mr. Richardson was mur- 
dered, and the lady escaped, covered with 
blood and having her dress in disorder, to 
the next town, where she reported what 
had taken place. Well, it appeared to me 
that it was my duty to ask for redress for 
these outrages. The noble Earl has de- 
livered what is, no doubt, a very good 
philosophical disquisition on the habits of 
different nations. It is, I dare say, quite 
true that some of the Japanese have it 
impressed on their minds that no foreign- 
ers should be allowed to remain on the 
high road when one of the great Daimios is 
passing in procession ; many of them, no 
doubt, think that no foreigners ought to 
be admitted into Japan at all; and 
numbers of them may be bound up in a 
combination, deriving its origin in religious 
motives, and having for its object to carry 
those views into effect. But are we to con- 
sider that a sufficient reason for the mur- 
der of British subjects? Are we to hold 
that the Japanese or any other people 
should be allowed to murder any British 
subjects they like, if it can be shown that 
they are banded together to commit murder 
through religious feelings? As well might 
you say, that if there existed a community 
of Thugs in a nation with which you had 
relations, you would be justified in permiting 
them, in execution of vows binding them 
together, to commit murders upon British 
subjects. I cannot conceive that such a 
proposition could be asserted by any one. 
We have a treaty with Japan; we have 
British merchants living in Japan under 
that treaty ; and this road on which the 
last attack was made is one on which Eng- 
lish subjects are allowed to walk or ride 
under the stipulations of that treaty. 


Earl Russell 
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Under those circumstances, I think it was 
my bounden duty to demand redress. But 
the noble Earl seems to suppose, that be- 
eause I demanded redress for these out- 
rages, that I sent out orders to declare 
immediate war. That is entirely the crea- 
ture of his own imagination. In the first 
ease what I asked for was that the crimi- 
nals should be punished. That was done, 
and three persons said to be implicated 
were executed. In the second case we 
demanded a large pecuniary fine for the 
families of the marines who had been slaugh- 
tered. With regard to this case, the deed was 
done openly in the day time, and no person 
has been brought to justice or even arrested 
for those murders. The noble Earl at the 
end of his speech said that it was just to 
ask for reparation. That is exactly what 
we have done. It was just possible that 
reparation might be refused, and therefore 
it was necessary for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to send instructions to prepare 
for such an event. Iam not prepared to 
communicate those instructions to the 
House at present, because I am in daily 
expectation of an answer to our demand, 
At the time the last accounts left, a cer- 
tain number of days had been given for 
the reply of the Government of Japan, and 
the time had nearly expired. We have 
gone upon the principle that the Tycoon 
Government is, at all events, the de facto 
Government with which the treaty was 
made—it was the Government with which 
Lord Elgin and the British Government 
treated. The general character of our 
demand is this—that the Tycoon’s Go- 
vernment shall pay a considerable sum of 
money in consequence of our treaty rights 
having been violated. We have not asked 
the Tycoon, whose power we know is limit- 
ed, to punish the offenders in the lastattack; 
but as these men were in the retinue of the 
Prince of Satsuma, we have directed the 
Admiral to take measures to obtain at the 
hands of that Daimio the punishment of 
those murderers. This great Daimio has 
a castle on the coast, in which, as we 
are informed, he is not only protecting the 
assassins, but boasting of the murder 
which they have committed. We have 
thought it right to make him responsible ; 
and in a country like Japan I know no 
other principle on which the British Go- 
vernment can proceed, except we are to be 
entirely indifferent to the murder of British 
subjects. The noble Earl, having assumed 
that we were about to make war, proceeded 
to tell us about the difficulties of carrying 
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on war in such a country as Japan. He 
explained to us, that if we destroyed all 
the towns on the coast, that would not 
bring the Japanese Government to reason, 
and that we could not send a land expedi- 
tion into the country without resolving on 
the conquest of Japan, the fatal result of 
which he also took the pains of pointing 
out. These are all matters which your 
Lordships may consider at a future time, 
if any proposition which the Government 
may put forward should make them bear 
upon the case. But we have no such pro- 
jects. We have simply demanded repara- 
tion ; and the last rumours from Japan are 
to the effect that reparation will be made. 
When we receive the answer of the Japanese 
Government, the whole of the instructions 
shall be laid before your Lordships. For 
my own part, so far from desiring to de- 
stroy the authority of the Tycoon, as the 
noble Earl says, I shall be very glad to see 
the authority of the Tycoon maintained, 
and the authority of the Daimios diminished. 
At the same time, it is not for us to say 
which shall be the more powerful party in 
Japan, or which part of their feudal insti- 
stutions shall remain, and which shall be 
done away with. What we endeavoured to 
perform is a very plain duty—to ask who- 


ever has the chief authority in Japan to 
redress the injuries of British subjects ; 
and when murders have been committed, to 
ask for the punishment of those who have 
committed them. The noble Ear] described 
the commerce of Japan as not very import- 


ant. But it is a growing commerce, and I 
think their exports have already amounted to 
£700,000. The exports of tea and silk are 
very valuable, and the Japanese generally 
have not the abhorrence of foreign trade 
which is described ; on the contrary, they 
seem satisfied of the advantage of selling 
their products to such excellent customers 
as the English. As to our original policy 
in Japan, I think it a right one, but I am 
not bound to maintain it. What I am 
bound to do is to require that our treaties 
with the Japanese should be observed. 
But to say, *‘ Some of the Japanese have 
& prejudice against trade, and therefore 
we will abandon the country and leave our 
merchants to shift for themselves,”—that 
is not the duty which I am called upon to 
perform. The noble Earl has talked of 
what has taken place in China. When 
the present Government came into office, 
we found that a fleet which was convoying 
a Minister sent to ratify a treaty had been 
attacked an cdiscomfited, 400 or 500 men 
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being killed and wounded. We took mea- 
sures to put the British Power on a better 
footing than it then appeared to have, and to 
have the treaty ratified which the Chinese 
Government had made. No doubt it was 
a costly expedition, but no expedition has 
better answered its purpose ; and I think 
it was a wise course on our part. Lord 
Elgin may have thought that the force 
was greater than was necessary ; but, in 
my opinion, it was wise to send such a 
force as could not be resisted by the Chi- 
nese. We went to Pekin; we took the 
capital ; the treaty was ratified; the Go- 
vernment of China felt our power, and at 
the same time, by the prudent and judi- 
cious conduct of Sir Frederick Bruce, who 
is now our Minister at Pekin, the advan- 
tages of friendly intercourse have’ been ex- 
plained to the Chinese Government. No 
doubt there have been some cases in which 
our merchants, too eager to push trade, 
have violated the regulations which have 
been made by the Chinese Government ; 
but in every case Sir Frederick Bruce has 
said, ‘If you make a complaint to me, | 
will take care that English merchants shall 
not attempt by force to obtain anything 
which is not our right by the treaty, and 
which we cannot fairly claim; and if you 
seize an English vessel in the act of 
smuggling or of breaking your trade re- 
gulations, I will not employ an English 
naval force to assist in supporting any 
wrong done to the Chinese authorities.’ 
I believe that that is the right course to 
pursue. I believe, that while you ought to 
exact a reparation for every wrong and for 
every personal injury, you ought not to 
support your merchants and traders, some 
of them very speculative and ready pro- 
bably to employ not very scrupulous agents, 
in violating the Chinese laws or in doing 
anything opposed to the treaties. Pro- 
ceeding upon these principles, Sir Frederick 
Bruce has acquired the entire confidence of 
the Prime Minister and Regent of China ; 
and where one of the treaty ports was 
assailed we have, in concert with Prince 
Kung, defended British property and at 
the same time protected Chinese interests. 
The consequence is that we are on terms 
of peace and friendship with a country of 
400,000,000 of people, and are carrying on 
a most profitable trade with the empire—a 
trade which brings into the revenue of the 
British Custom-house many millions a year. 
That is a successful and also a just policy. 
It is agreeable to the rights we have ob- 
tained by treaty, and it inspires cqnfidence 
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in the Chinese. With regard to the Motion 
of the noble Earl, as soon as these answers 
arrive from the Japanese Government I 
will produce them, and my noble Friend 
will then have the power of correcting his 
impressions by seeing what are the real 
facts of the case. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, my noble 
Friend began his speech by expressing his 
surprise that my noble Friend near me (the 
Ear! of Carnarvon), in dwelling upon these 
matters, had drawn entirely from his ima- 
gination. Now, having listened attentively 
to the discussion, as far as it has hitherto 
proceeded, it appears to me that there 
never was a speech more properly called 
forth by the circumstances in which we are 
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placed than the speech of the noble Earl. | 
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your attention to the facts that bear 
upon it. I state them on the authority 
of Sir Rutherford Alcock, and I know of 
no higher authority. In the first place, we 
compelled Japan by direct fear to conclude 
a treaty to which she was averse. Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, in his despatches, but 
more so in his book, over and over again 
says that this was not a voluntary treaty 
on the part of Japan, but it was a treaty 
extorted from Japan under fear and by 
foree. The American Minister, by making 
skilful use of the terror caused by the ope- 
rations of the British and French forces in 
China, obtained from Japan a treaty ; and 
having made this concession, when our 
Ambassador came to demand a treaty, sup- 
ported by an armed force, the Japanese 
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[t was, it seems to me, effective, appro-| could not refuse to give to us privileges 
priate, and directly addressed to the facts | which, if withheld, would, they were led to 
of the case. When we know from the) believe, be extorted from them by force. In 
newspapers that Her Majesty’s Govern- | his account of a conversation with the Minis- 
ment are pursuing a course which may in- | ters of Japan, Sir Rutherford Alcock says: 
volve this country in a bloody and costly | “T explained to them that the time had come 
war, I think it is time to ask what og Pewee the rem nes a 
-4 4 + intercourse with estern nations or being sooner 
the policy by which they Wa guided, and | or later subjected by one of those nations.” 
what are the ends at which they are| 
aiming. In the old time, whenever the’ He distinetly put to them that that was 


Crown took measures likely to lead to hos- | the alternative, and under that impression 
tilities, the invariable practice was for the 


Sir Rutherford Alcock tells us the treaty 
Crown formally to communicate with both | was obtained. Well, we dictated the terms 
Houses, and ask for support in the measures | of the treaty, and by it we totally ignored 
which were thought necessary. So now, | the interests and the fair rights of the 
when we may be involved in war with Ja- Japanese. We inserted, in the first place, 
pan, it seems but reasonable to expect from | the clause which is known by the barba- 
Her Majesty’s Government some account rous name (I do not know who invented it) 
of their policy. I regret, however, to find of the extra-territoriality clause—that is, 
that my noble Friend the Secretary of ® clause by which the Japanese Govern- 
State for Foreign Affairs has declined to | ment gives up all authority to enforce Ja- 


give us any information whatever. He 
says, ‘‘Our only object is to enforce the 
observances of treaties.”” He adds, that 
he never heard anybody object to the 
treaties concluded with Japan, that they 
have been broken, and that it is our 
duty to press for reparation and re- 
dress for the wrongs done to British sub- 
jects. Now, I agree with my noble Friend 
that it is the duty of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to obtain redress for wrongs in- 
flicted on British subjects, and to enforce 
the rights of this country against foreign 
nations. But I must say that his state- 
ment of the facts is somewhat defective. 
The noble Earl near me (the Earl of Car- 
narvon) asked whether we came into this 
business with clean hands. Now, this is 
& most important question when we have 
to consider whether we are justified in 
going to war, and I must beg to call 
Earl Russell 


panese laws upon subjects of the treaty 
Powers, they, on their side, undertaking 
to enforce obedience to law and order on 
the part of their own subjects. There was 
also an important clause relating to trans- 
actions in the currency of Japan. Ad- 
‘vantage was taken of this last-mentioned 
clause by some British merchants to make 
preposterous demands for supplies of Ja- 
| panese coin; one merchant demanding at 
a day’s notice from the Director of Customs 
| no less thanan amount equal to 250,000,000 
of dollars, and another followed up that by 
| insult as great as the injury, these demands 
‘naming an impossible sum. To make the 
| were made under all sorts of absurd names 
such as “ No Nose,’’ &c., which could not 
but be most offensive to the Japanese au- 
thorities. That was the beginning of a 
course which alienated and alarmed the 
Japanese. Then came the difficulties aris- 
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ing from the extra-territoriality clause, and 
the setting at defiance all the laws and 
usages of Japan. The treaty Powers had 
entered into a solemn obligation by that 
clause that they would provide ample means 
to preserve the peace and enforce obedi- 
ence to the laws of Japan on the part of their 
own subjects. But of that duty Sir Ru- 
therford Alcock has said that the exemption 
from Japanese laws is a reality, but the 
performance of the corresponding clause 
on our part is a fiction. He tells us 
that in scarcely any other country in 
the world, except, perhaps, in some of 
the gold fields, can there be found so 
large a number of reckless and lawless 
individuals; and he describes these men 
as claiming all the benefits of the treaty, 
but setting aside all regard for the law of 
that country, and committing every kind 
of outrage—even our men-of-war’s men, 
who are apt to get drunk when let on 
shore without control, being, I am sorry 
to say, among the offenders. My noble 
Friend (Earl Carnarvon) has referred to 
one case of a gentleman who chose to in- 
dulge his taste for shooting. In spite of a 


prohibition against shooting within a cer- 
tain distance of the residence of the Tycoon, 
he pursued his sport, and shot a wild goose, 


which gave as much offence to the feelings or 
prejudices of the people as if he had violat- 
ed the national law. He then returned in 
the open day with the bird in his hand. 
Having shot this goose, he came back in 
broad day with his servant carrying the bird. 
A policeman endeavoured to arrest his ser- 
vant, not being bold enough at first to 
arrest a European ; but, the master inter- 
fering, he was also arrested. The master 
resisted, and, deliberately cocking his gun, 
threatened to fire, and in the scuffle his 
gun did actually go off, and the unhappy 
policeman was desperately wounded. Now, 
what became of the man who did this? He 
was proceeded against in the Consular 
Court, and the inadequate sentence of a 
fine—2,000 or 3,000 dollars—and_ banish- 
ment from Japan was pronounced. Sir Ru- 
therford Alcock, by his own power, added 
three months’ imprisonment. To show the 
animus of the British population, I may 
state that the English community in Japan 
raised among themselves a subscription to 
pay the fine, and Sir Rutherford Alcock 
was afterwards prosecuted in the court at 
Hong-Kong for a technical fault in the judg- 
ment, and damages were given against him, 
the man who had really committed the 
offence only suffering to the extent of 120 
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hours’ imprisonment. Now, it is a remark- 
able circumstance, that although the papers 
on the table contain statements of every 
outrage on the part of the Japanese, there 
is no mention of these facts in those papers. 

Eart RUSSELL said, that there was 
no objection to produce the papers relating 
to that case ; but it was not deemed right 
to do so while there was an appeal pending 
to Hong-Kong. 

Eart GREY: That appeal was over 
two years ago. I want to know, is it fair 
or just to lay upon the table all the papers 
that can tend to excite our feelings against 
the Japanese, and at the same time not to 
produce documents of this nature showing 
injuries done to the Japanese by our fellow- 
subjects? That is a circumstance which 
my noble Friend has but imperfectly dealt 
with. We have entered into a treaty with 
Japan containing stipulations most injurious 
to the people and Government of that coun- 
try, and also containing stipulations on our 
side to do certain things. The stipulations 
on our part have not been fulfilled, but 
we are pressing the Japanese strongly 
for the fulfilment of their engagements. 
But we must consider what is the condition 
of the Japanese Government. They have, 
I believe, done everything in their power 
to carry out the treaty ; and I find the 
American Minister, in a correspondence 
with the representatives of foreign Powers, 
after the first outbreak, expressed his strong 
opinion that the Japanese Government had 
done all in their power; but he added—and 
I think the remark is a sensible one—that 
it must be remembered Japan is not a 
civilized State, but hardly semi-civilized, 
in very much the same condition as Euro- 
pean countries were in the middle ages ; 
and to ask the Government of Japan to 
enforce its laws in the same way as we do 
here is to ask a simple impossibility. I 
find, too, that in commenting upon the state- 
ment he observes that the representatives 
of the different Powers doubted the efficacy 
of the means rather than the good faith of 
the Japanese Government. As my noble 
Friend (Lord Carnarvon) has pointed out, the 
Japanese Government has gone so far to 
meet our wishes that they have brought 
themselves into great difficulties with their 
own people. Two Tycoons and one Regent 
have been murdered. The Foreign Minis- 
ter was set upon, and seven out of his eight 
attendants were killed, he himself being se- 
verely wounded. The angry feelings of the 
people make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for the Government to comply with all the 
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terms of the treaty, especially when we}that? I wish you to consider how serious 
consider how much has been done by our | are the difficulties in which you may be 
fellow-subjects there to increase the hostile | involved by the adoption of coercive mea- 
feeling against us. I must say, it appears | sures. The noble Earl the Secretary of 
to me a gross inconsistency and a violation | State said, that my noble Friend (the Earl 
of all the rules of justice to hold the Go- | of Carnarvon) drew upon his imagination 
vernment and people of Japan responsible | when he described the policy of the Go- 
for not doing what the American Minister | vernment as tending to the annexation of 
calls a simple impossibility. When popu- | Japan. I do not think that he at all 
lar feeling runs high, it is impossible, even | drew upon his imagination for that descrip- 
in the most civilized countries, always to| tion. My firm belief is that you are 
punish offenders. The American Minister | taking those small steps which lead you 
referred to a case of a Minister of France | one by one to annexation as their neces- 
being set upon by a mob; and I may sary result. My noble Friend has properly 
remind your Lordships that at a time! said that a naval force can accomplish but 
when the conduct of Austria in relation little. It may burn dwellings and destroy 
to her revolted Hungarian subjects was | property, but it will have no effect in 
very unpopular in England a distinguished | bringing coercion to bear upon the Go- 
Austrian officer was set upon in London,|vernment. But, having taken the first 
and severely handled by a mob. The! step, you will be committed in honour to 
Austrian Government applied for redress ;/ go on. We know what is the disposition 
but my noble Friend opposite, who was | of the people of this country, and how reso- 
then at the head of the Administration, | lutely whenever they have entered upon a 
said orders would be given to the police, and | course they pursue it. In some of the 


the offenders would be dealt with if they | papers it is already stated that a military 


could be found. Well, the police set to| force of at least 10,000 or 15,000 men 
work, but never found the offenders. That | from India will be required. Can we cal- 
was exactly the case in Japan. It is im-| culate what will be the cost of such an 
possible there, against a strong popular | expedition as that, operating at so great 
feeling, to obtain evidence that will con-| a distancé from our resources? We have 


vict the culprits. Having made these| been told by the Chanceller of the Ex- 
observations upon the speech of my noble | chequer that the last Chinese war cost us 
Friend, I now come to a more serious £8,000,000 ; but that was a contest with 
question. What is to be our real policy an Empire almost in a state of disorgan- 
in Japan? It is all very well to say we | ization ; and Sir Rutherford Alcock has in 
must require reparation for injuries done | his book drawn a wide distinction between 
to our fellow-subjects, and must enforce| Japan and China, and shown, that when 
our treaty rights. Your real object is to | supported by the popular feeling, the 
take such measures as may obtain se-! Japanese Government is a very effective 
curity for British subjects resident in| and energetic one. The Japanese Govern- 
Japan, with a view to the extension of | ment have also, it is notorious, been for a 
our trade. Has my noble Friend con- | long period preparing for the contest which 
sidered how far these objects are likely | they have foreseen to be inevitable. They 
to be promoted by the policy which he| have been purchasing large quantities of 
seems to recommend? These outrages | European arms, and removing their pro- 
upon our subjects, like those upon the! perty from the more accessible places. 
Government of Japan, are only the symp-| Therefore, if you embark in this war, you 
toms of a feeling of hostility which has! must be prepared for no child’s play. It 
been engendered in the minds of the | will be a war of a most costly character 
Japanese, partly by old traditions, and!—eostly both in blood and in treasure ; 
partly by the action of this country during! and, after all, what is it to do? Are 
the last few years. While that hostility you going to conquer Japan to hold it ? 
exists, you may make any stipulations you | If not, how is the war to be ended? Why, 
please with the Japanese Government ;| sooner or later by a treaty. You will get 
but, however anxious they may be to fulfil | another treaty, with more stringent stipu- 
their engagements, you will not obtain se-| lations—that is the ordinary course of all 
curity. What you really want to do is to| these Oriental proceedings—and probably 
remove this hostile feeling. Will coercive | money indemnity for the past. How 
measures, at all events coercive measures | much will you be the better? This treaty, 
unaccompanied by other influences, effect | like the last, will be fulfilled so long, and 
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so long only, as there is force to compel 
the performance of its stipulations. Even 
in Europe treaties extorted by force are 
not worth the paper upon which they are 
written any longer than the foree by 
which they were dictated is maintained. 
How many treaties did the first Na- 
poleon impose upon the different nations 
of Europe, and: did not those nations 
continually rise and endeavour to cast 
off their obligations, until at last they 
overthrew their oppressor? A_ treaty 
will be of no use whatever. It will be 
simply a pause in the course upon which 
you are entering. It must lead to renewed 
war. There is another consideration which 
we ought not to overlook. If we embark 
upon this policy, it is almost certain that 
the defeats which the Japanese Govern- 
ment will experience from our superior 
force will have this effect :—Their finances 
will be thrown into disorder, the whole or- 
ganization of their government will bethrown 
into confusion ; first losing their .physical 
resources, they will soon be deprived of 
their moral power, and the consequence 
will be that Japan, which Sir Rutherford 
Aleock described as presenting an extraor- 
dinary picture of prosperity and happiness, 
and as a country which its 30,000,000 in- 
habitants had by their industry made like a 
garden of Eden, will fall into a state of 
anarchy. Bloodshed and disorder will 
spread over those plains which have 
hitherto been so peaceful, and inhabited 
by so prosperous a population, and from 
one end to another of the country we 
shall see the most frightful misery and 
ruin. In all Eastern nations this is the 
tendency which is observed—when the 
arm of authority is weakened, their rises 
up a disposition to plunder and outrage 
which it is scarcely possible to repress, and 
therefore you must calculate upon these 
results attending the policy which you are 
now pursuing. We have an instance of 
this in the case of China. My noble 
Friend (Earl Russell) referred with a satis- 
faction which astonished me to the state 
of affairs in China. I was surprised to 
hear my noble Friend, who in 1857 made 
such eloquent speeches upon the duty of 
acting towards the Chinese with humanity 
and justice, and treating them as we should 
wish to be treated by them, express his 
satisfaction with the present state of that | 
empire. Because, what is the state of 
China? You have the Chinese Govern- 
ment in a state of absolute and humiliat- 
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—totally powerless ; the Taeping rebellion 
in one quarter, another in the vicinity of 
Tien-tsin, the Canton provinces equally 
disordered, and the whole government fall- 
ing into a state of absolute decomposition. 
Why, things are so bad that you are en- 
deavouring to arrest the progress of events 
by having recourse to irregular means and 
irresponsible agents, virtually placing the 
empire of China under the Government of 
England. You have placed the customs 
department under an Englishman, with a 
great probability of coming into collision 
with other countries. You are now going 
to organize the navy,and I believe the army 
also, by means of Englishmen. These are 
well-known steps in the disorganization of 
a great empire. China is undergoing that 
process, and it is the direct result of the 
measures we have adopted during the last 
twenty-five years. It is our assaults upon 
the Government, by which we have weaken- 
ed its authority and destroyed its power 
over its own subjects, which have been the 
real cause of the state of things which we 
now see. And I do wish that your Lord- 
ships would take the trouble to read the 
accounts which appear from time to time 
in the newspapers published in China, 
There you see accounts of cruelties com- 
mitted by lawless and reckless persons, 
under no control whatever ; you find that 
whole districts are depopulated ; and that 
this state of things is gradually becoming 
worse and worse. How my noble Friend 
can find in such an aspect of affairs a sub- 
ject of satisfaction I, for one, am com- 
pletely at a loss to understand. But what 
I now contend for is that you are taking 
the first steps towards bringing about a 
similar state of things in Japan. This is no 
new view which I am now advancing. My 
noble Friend says nobody ever objected to 
the provisions of the treaty with that coun- 
try. Now, my Lords, I have no right to 
complain that any observations of mine 
should have appeared of too little import- 
ance to my noble Friend to be remembered 
by him; but I must remind him that I, at 
least, have from the first objected to the 
terms of the treaty, and it is only two 
years since I ventured to point out to 
your Lordships that the course which we 
were then pursuing would lead to the 
consequences which have since taken 
place. The course now before us is, 
in my opinion, a very simple one. We 
have merely to act towards Japan with 
ordinary justice. We unfortunately do not 
come into court with clean hands; and 
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you have, I contend, no right to exact 
redress for the wrongs we have to complain 
of without, at the same time, tendering re- 
paration for those we have done on our side. 
If France had a right to say that French 
subjects should not be punished for offences 
committed in England save by the French 
authorities, when France had no tribunal 
here, you would not, | maintain, preserve 
London from plunder for twenty-four hours; 
and it is, it appears to me, our plain duty, 
having found this provision of the treaty 
to be impracticable, to admit that English- 
men and Japanese should be subject to the 
authority of the native Government. It 
does not follow because you do this that 
you abandon your subjects and withdraw 
from them all security, for you might say 
that you expect to obtain from the Ja- 
panese Government security for the due 
administration of the law as regards 
British subjects. 1 see no reason why 
you might not stipulate, that within the 
limits of the principal ports there should 
be established a system of police de- 
riving its authority from the Govern- 
ment, and charged with the duty both 
of protecting and controlling Europeans, 
You have no right to protect British sub- 
jects unless you at the same time control 
them. But if you took the course which 
I suggest, a tribunal being at the same 
time established by which offe:.ders might 
be punished by the Japanese Government 
in &@ manner satisfactory to us, you would 
by these simple means get rid of the causes 
of mutual irritation on both sides. If you 
did this within the limits of the ports, you 
would, in my opinion, do right to leave 
British subjects beyond those limits to act 
at their own risk. You might tell them 
plainly, “‘ We do not intend to govern 
Japan ; but if for your own interest and 
your own purposes you think fit to go be- 
yond those towns in which we have taken 
care to insure to you protection, you must 
do so at your own hazard, and take the 
consequences.”’ By acting in this manner 
you would be pursuing a fair course, and 
would be showing respect for the feeling of 
the Japanese people, while, I am_per- 
suaded, you would be rendering the resi- 
dence of British subjects perfectly secure 
in Japan. I would point out to you what 
kind treatment has been received from 
the inhabitants both of China and of Japan 
from those British subjects who have shown 
proper consideration towards them. Many 
of your Lordships, I have no doubt, must 
have read the interesting account, published 
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by Mr. Fortune, of his travels in these coun- 
tries ; and I believe those who behave as he 
did to the inhabitants would be treated as 
he was. But, unfortunately, too many 
of the Europeans who go to Japan and 
China act very differently. Sir Rutherford 
Alcock tells us that they are the seum 
of Europe who, under the cover of this 
stipulation, which exempts them from the 
jurisdiction of the native Government while 
they are placed under no other effective 
control, commit gross wrongs against the 
population. These persons, when you with- 
draw your protection, will be promply dealt 
with as they deserve by the natives, while 
British subjects who behave as they ought 
will, I have no doubt, be very kindly 
treated in return. If, moreover, you 
are content not to be in too great a 
hurry to get rich, and to force your 
trade upon a people who are not as yet 
fully acquainted with its advantages, I 
am persuaded that the Japanese on the 
one hand, and the English on the other, 
will become better friends, and that your 
commerce with that country will advance in 
a way which it can never do under the pre- 
sent system. It is clear from the papers 
before us that you have done nothing to 
prevent the outrages which are going on 
in Japan at this moment in full foree, and 
those insults of which the people so much 
complain. I shall not trouble your Lord- 
ships further ; but I must say, in conclu- 
sion, that I think we have a right to re- 
ceive from Her Majesty’s Government a 
somewhat clearer and fuller exposition of 
the policy they are pursuing towards Japan 
than they have as yet afforded. 

Tue Duxeor SOMERSET : My Lords, 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
commenced his speech by finding fault with 
the treaty into which we have entered with 
Japan, and, according to his view, the 
stipulations of the treaty ought never to 
have been entertained by the British Go- 
vernment. Now, for that treaty 1 am no 
more responsible than the noble Earl—it 
was concluded several years ago—but I 
must say I never heard the conduct of 
Lord Elgin, by whom it was concluded, 
condemned. Nor can it, I think, be ne- 
cessary to vindicate the expediency of the 
British Government entering into a treaty 
with Japan, when similar treaties have 
been obtained by all the leading commer- 
cial nations of the world. I was surprised to 
hear the noble Earl say that the treaty was 
obtained by force, and never ratified. This 
happened ; — The Japanese Government 
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asked us to modify some of the terms of that 
treaty, and at their request some of the 
terms have been modified. Surely, a Go- 
vernment which seeks to modify the terms 
of a treaty must be taken to acknowledge 
that treaty. The noble Earl who has just 
spoken (Earl Grey), says that the Japanese 
had no wish to have any transactions or 
communications with Europeans. Then | 
want to know why they sent ambassadors 
to Europe. They were not constrained to 
send ambassadors here, however they might 
think that they could learn nothing from 
us and do little for our civilization, which 
I believe was the prevailing idea among 
the Daimios. But as they did send am- 
bassadors, I do not think it an unfair in- 
ference that they wished to enter into 
friendly relations with the countries to 
which they were sent. The noble Earl 
says we ought not to have proceeded to 
obtain reparation for injuries to British 
subjects, because English subjects have 
done wrong to the Japanese. No doubt 
it is true that certain reckless and lawless 
Englishmen and men of other nations have 
committed wanton and violent acts. But 


the very statement of the noble Earl shows 
that the English Government and the re- 
presentatives of the English Government 


did their best to set matters right, and I 
do not think that any blame is imputable 
to them. Lord Elgin stated in this place 
that one of the greatest difficulties with 
which he had to contend was the reck- 
less conduct of British subjects. The 
noble Earl to-night says the Government 
should tell them not to try to make money 
too fast, but to go on moderately. Mer- 
chants do not like that. They want 
to get rich at once, both in China and 
Japan. At Shanghai the same thing is 
going on. A number of reckless men 
from all parts of Europe and America 
are trying all sorts of plans to take ad- 
vantage of the natives and to make money. 
Would it be wise or would it be possible 
to withdraw altogether from both China 
and Japan, and leave the trade to other 
nations 2 I think not. The Americans 
obtained a treaty. Other nations then 
went for a treaty, and we went with them. 
But the noble Earl says ‘‘ You should 
draw a boundary, and tell your subjects, 
that if they go beyond that boundary, they 
must do it at their own risk.”” That is 
exactly what we have done. We said to 
the Japanese, ‘‘ Give us some place for 
health and exercise.’’ They gave us a 
road, and it was on that very road that 
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English people were murdered. It was 
said, with knowledge of that fact, that we 
ought not to ask for reparation ; but, in my 
opinion, the Government would have been 
most censurable if they had not demanded 
reparation. The noble Earl says that 
naval operations will not be sufficient, and 
that we cannot obtain redress without send- 
ing out an enormous force and entering 
upon a large war. 1 do not see that. We 
do not want to acquire an inch of territory, 
and we have no wish to make any aggres- 
sion, The person who has committed the 
wrong is a well-known and rich Daimio, 
who lives on the seashore, and has vessels 
of his own, carrying on trade upon the 
coast. He has a harbour, which one vessel 
of war can blockade, and he carries on a 
trade which it is very easy for us to inter- 
cept. Under these circumstances, I cannot 
conceive any difficulty in obtaining repara- 
tion from the person who has committed 
the wrong. Reference has been made to 
our doings in China. The Chinese Govern- 
ment got an American to drill their land 
force ; but they had no naval force, and to 
supply one they proposed to hire a set of 
pirates, who would have plundered on their 
own account. To avoid that, we offered a 
European force to collect their customs for 
them, and so far from taking any power 
to ourselves, we asked the Chinese Govern- 
ment to undertake all the arrangements. 
We have taken no territory, except a piece 
of land, about 200 acres, at Hong-Kong, 
for the health of the officers, and I think 
therefore the views of the noble Earl are 
not justified. With respect to Japan, I 
do not see that in demanding reparation 
we are committing an act of war, or that 
we have done anything beyond what we 
were bound to do when English subjects 
had been murdered on the road dedicated 
to their use. 

Lorpv WODEHOUSE said, that two 
years ago the noble Earl (Earl Grey) de- 
livered a speech full of the most dismal 
forebodings on the subject of China; but 
his noble Friend did not on that occasion, 
as he had on the present, propose a remedy. 
He thought it the weak point of all these 
attacks that nothing different was sug- 
gested—no one, either in public or in pri- 
vate, had suggested any other course of 
policy than that which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had pursued. The fact was, that 
here they had a weak and rich nation scat- 
tered over a large territory, with whom the 
European nations and America were deter- 
mined totrade. We did not take measures 
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to send our merchants there, but our mer- | a more cautious or anxious desire had been 
ehants went. If our merchants were not shown to avoid pushing our rights to an 
to go, some less scrupulous nations would extremity; and he felt confident, that if war 
trade with the country, and, perhaps, ex- could be avoided, it would be by the very 
elude us from the advantages of a lucrative | able agents whom Her Majesty possessed 
commerce. We must follow our traders, | in Japan. 

and extend to them protection, and secure; Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, that 
the administration of justice between the | as the noble Earl objected to the produc. 
two nationalities as far as that was possible. | tion of the papers, he would not press for 
The origin of the first American treaty with | them ; though, if they showed that the 
Japan he believed to be this—that certain Japanese Government had been treated 
American whalers on their way home were | with such extraordinary forbearance, he 
accustomed to put in at the ports of Japan, | could not see why they should not be pro- 
where they were hospitably received by the | duced, particularly as there were no nego- 
inhabitants ; and it was for the purpose of | tations going on at present. His object, 
obtaining shelter and provisions for those | however, had been gained by the discussion 
men that the first treaty was obtained. | which had taken place, though he regretted 


Suspension of 


But what was the noble Earl’s remedy ? 
That we should deal justly with the Japa- 
nese, and the instance of injustice cited by 
the noble Earl was that clause of extra- 
territorial jurisdiction in the treaty which 
the noble Earl found to be so monstrous. 
But there was nothing more in this clause 
than was to be found in all similar treaties 
—in the treaties with Turkey, China, and 
even Borneo. If difficulties arose with that 
stipulation, a great many more difficulties 
would arise without it. For one war which 
would arise from such a stipulation ten 
would arise without it. Imagine the reck- 
less men who were to be found in the ports 
of Japan left to the jurisdiction of a semi- 
barbarous Government! Imagine the sort 
of justice which they would receive, and 
the outery which would be raised with re- 
spect to their treatment ; and say whether 
that would be a state of things more likely 
to prevent war. There were but two al- 
ternatives to choose from. Either we must 
have no intercourse with these half civilized 
countries, or we must make such treaties 
as had been made, and insist upon their 
strict enforcement. As to Japan, Sir 
Rutherford Alcock had very clearly put the 
case before the Government of the Tycoon, 
when he told them that they must make 
up their minds either to be subverted by a 
more powerful nation, or to place themselves 
on terms of intercourse with the rest of the 
world; and he believed they would be act- 
ing by far the most wisely for their own 
interest if t!cy honestly carried out this 
treaty. He (Lord Wodehouse) did not see 
that the demands of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters need involve a great war, like that 
spoken of by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Carnarvon). On the contrary, he believed 
that no instance had ever occurred, in deal- 
ing with an Asiatic Government, in which 
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that the explanations given by the noble 
Earl and the noble Duke had not been 
fuller, both as to the events which had 
happened since the date of the last Parlia- 
mentary papers and the real intentions of 
the Government. He feared it was not 
unlikely that Parliament would separate 
before it had the opportunity of seeing 
these documents. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA BOUNDARIES 
BILL [n.1.J]—( No. 149.) 
THIRD READING. 


Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the third time, 
said, that the opinion of the Law Officers 
had been taken on the doubt suggested by 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord Chelms- 
ford) as to the transfer of the rights of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to a new Con- 
pany, and it was that there was not the 
slightest doubt as to the legality of it. 


Bill read 3° and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


PRIVATE BILLS--SUSPENSION OF 
STANDING ORDERS. 
Eart GRANVILLE moved, 


That so much of the Resolution of the 24th 
April last with respect to Private Bills as directs, 
“That no Bill confirming any Provisional Order 
of the Board of Health, or authorizing any Inclo- 
sure of Lands under Special Report of the Inclo- 
sure Commissioners for England and Wales, or for 
confirming any Scheme of the Charity Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales, shall be read a 
Second Time after Thursday the 2nd day of J:''y 
next,” be suspended in respect to— 

The Sir Robert Hitcham’s Charity Bill : And, 

The Ruthin Charities Bill, 


Lorp REDESDALE regretted to have 
once more to complain of the conduct 
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of the Charities Commissioners in bring- 
ing in their Bills at so late a period of 
the Session, and he hoped that their 
Lordships would insist upon having their 
Orders obeyed, especially as regarded 
the first of the Bills, for which there was 
less excuse than for the other two. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that by stop- 
ping the Bills their Lordships would punish 
not the Commissioners, but the people in- 
terested in the charities. 


Motion agreed to; and the said Bills 
were then read 2°. 


CLERGYMEN (COLONIES) BILL [H.L.]. 


A Bill to establish the Validity of Acts per- 
formed in Her Majesty’s Possessions Abroad by 
eertain Clergymen ordained in Foreign Parts, and 
to extend the Powers of Colonial Legislatures 
with respect to such Clergymen—Was presented by 
The Duke of Newcast ie, and read 1*, (No. 205.) 


Ilouse adjourned at a quarter past 
Eight o’clock, to Monday 
next, eleven o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 10, 1863. 


MINUTES.}—Surpty—considered in Committee 
—Civit Service Estimates. 

Pustic Brts—Resolution in Committee—India 
Stock [Remuneration], reported *. 

Ordered—Turnpike Trusts Arrangement* ; Turn- 
pike Roads *, 

First Reading — Church Rates Recovery [Bill 
224). 

Committee — Sydney Branch Mint * [Bill 217]; 
Promissory Notes and Bills of Exchange * 
[Bill 218]; India Stock * [Bill 212]; Nuisances 
Removal Act (1855) Amendment * [Bill 203], 
on re-commitial, 

Report — Sydney Branch Mint*; Promissory 

otes and Bills of Exchange* ; India Stock * ; 
Nuisances Removal Act (1855) Amendment *. 

Considered as amended—Alkali Works Regula- 
tion (Lords) * [Bill 220] ; Waywardens’ Con- 
tracts (Lords) * [Bill 205). 

Third Reading—Fisheries (Ireland) [Sir Robert 
Peel] * [ Bill 214] ; Greenwich Hospital (Provi- 
sion for Widows)* [Bill 200]; Metropolitan 
Main Drainage Extension * [Bill 215]; Grow- 
ing Crops Seizure (Ireland) * [Bill 211]; Eng- 
lish Church Services in Wales (Lords) [Bill 
190]; Navy Prize Agents * [Bill 219]. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
Pho Mr. Speaker do now leave the 

air.”” 


(Jury 10, 1863} 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—NOTICES 
OF MOTION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he had a Motion on the Paper relative to 
the relations between this country and 
Brazil. Owing to the regulations now en- 
forced with reference to Notices on going 
into Committee of Supply, he had several 
times beenon the top of the list and had gone 
down again to the bottom. The result of 
taking Supply that morning would be that 
the Government would get through the 
greater portion of Supply with the excep- 
tion of the Packet Service. He wished 
to know from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, Whether he would 
take care that Supply should be fixed for 
an evening sitting next week, in order that 
he might have an opportunity of bringing 
on the important question of which he had 
given notice ? 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he had a No- 
tice on the Paper relative to accidents on 
railways. He wished to know whether, if 
he waived his right to bring on his Motion 
that morning, the right hon. Gentleman 
would give a pledge that the Louse should 
not be counted out at night ? 

Mr. DODSON said, he had given No- 
tice of his intention on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply to call attention to the 
Petition from members of the University of 
Oxford for the abolition of subscription to 
formularies of faith as a qualification for 
academical degrees. His Notice had been 
on the Paper for a considerable time, and 
the question was one in which he and many 
others took a warm interest. Unless the 
right hon. Gentleman undertook on the 
part of the Government to say that facili- 
ties would be afforded to Members to pro- 
ceed with their Notices of Motion, he should 
feel it his duty to oppose the Motion for 
going into Supply. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, it was not 
at all an unusual thing when the Session 
was approaching an end to take Supply at 
a morning sitting. It was generally un- 
derstood, that if Members would waive 
their privilege of bringing on questions on 
going into Committee of Supply at the 
morning sitting, they should have an op- 
portunity of doing so at the evening sitting, 
at which Supply would again be moved. 
He could not pledge himself that a House 
should be kept; but the Government 
would use their endeavours to prevent the 
House from being counted out, so as to 
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give every hon. Gentleman who had No-| Cork had therefore reason to eongratulate 
tices on the Papers the same opportunity | itself on the generosity of the Government 
of bringing them on that he would have | and the House. There was no advantage 
had if the House had not gone into Supply | to be gained by re-opening the question 
at a morning sitting. With respect to the | already decided by the House. 

question put by the hon. Member for Hors. | Cotoyer FRENCH said, the city of 
ham (Mr. 8. FitzGerald), there must be a) Cork, at any rate, had nothing to complain 
Supply day next week, and he believed, of. It was clear that the Government did 
Supply would be taken at an evening sit-| not consider this burning as a malicious 
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ting. In any case his noble Friend at the ; 
head of the Government would give the 
hon. Gentleman every facility for bringing 
on, within a reasonable time, his Motion 
with regard to Brazil. 

Mr. BENTINCK thought they should 
have a positive pledge that the Government 
would keep a House; otherwise they 
ought not to be called upon to waive their 
right to proceed with their Motions on 
going into Supply. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, the Govern- 
ment had a motive for keeping a House as 
well as hon. Members. There were Go- 
vernment orders on the paper which they 
would wish to proceed with after the 
Motions on going into Supply were dis- 
posed of. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY admitted 
that there were precedents for taking Sup- 


ply at morning sittings, but considered | 


that on this occasion the day was badly | 
chosen. | 


BURNING OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. HENNESSY said, he rose to call 


attention once more to the burning of | 
Queen’s College, Cork, and to complain of | 


the conduct of the Government in calling 
on the citizens of Cork to pay £7,000, 
when there was every reason to believe 
that the fire was the malicious act of an 
official within the College. He asked for 
the production of certain papers in the 
hands of the Government calculated to 
throw light on the subject. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that this 
was not the first time that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had brought this mat- 
ter forward. When he did so on a previous 
occasion, the House, on a division, decided 
that the papers, being in the nature of 
depositions relative to a criminal charge, 
ought not to be laid on the table. The 
city of Cork had no reason to complain, 
because the demand for the £7,000 had 
not been persisted in, and the Government 
had proposed a Vote of £4,500 for repair- 
ing the college. The Town Council of 


Sir George Grey 


{injury, inasmuch as they had obtained a 
| Note from Parliament for the repairs of 
' the building. 

Lord FERMOY said, he did not think 
that the question had been satisfactorily 
arranged. The Government had certainly, 
in the first instance, given credence to the 
notion that the fire was occasioned by 
some of the Ultramontane party, with which 
he had nothing in common, at a time when 
they had in their possession letters from a 
Professor of the college and other parties, 
clearly proving that the fire was purely 
accidental. He thought that the citizens 
of Cork, having gone to considerable ex- 
pense to relieve themselves from the odium 
of such a charge, had good grounds for 
feeling dissatisfied with the Government 
in this matter. He was of opinion that 
the question should be thoroughly investi- 
gated. 





CHURCH RATES RECOVERY BILL, 


ill to amend the Law relating to the Recovery 
Bill d the La lati the R 

i< Church Rates, presented, and read 1°, [Bill 
| 224.] 


| SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Surrty considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee). 
(1.) £3,750, Ecclesiastical Commission. 
Mr. W. Witiams having stated ob- 
| jections to the Vote, 

Mr. PEEL said, the arrangement re- 
specting the Vote had already been sanc- 
tioned by Act of Parliament. 

Vote agreed to ; as were also the follow- 
ing— 

(2.) £10,917, to complete the sum for 
Temporary Commissions. 

(3.) £17,015, to complete the sum for 
Patent Law Amendment Act. 

(4.) £9,744, to complete the sum for 
Board of Fisheries (Scotland). 

(5.) £2,000, Board of Manufactures 
(Scotland). 


(6.) £23,928, to complete the sum for 
Treaties of Reciprocity. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS asked 
| whether this was a temporary Vote. 
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Yes, it will continue for | 
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pat to him upon the subject of a Vote 
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ten years, and then cease, under an Act of | which appeared to him so entirely irrele- 


Parliament. 
Vote agreed to ; as were also the follow- 


ing :— 

(7.) £1,220, to complete the sum for 
Inspectors of Corn Returns. 

(8.) £800, Boundary Survey (Ireland). 


(9.) £1,000, Publication of Ancient Laws 
and Institutes of Ireland. 

Mr. PEEL stated that the cost of 
editing and publishing these laws had been 
£1,500 short of the original Estimate. 
The translations had been made, and it was 
now only a question of publication. 


Vote agreed to; as were also— 


(10.) £3,961, to complete the sum for 
Census of the Population. 
(11.) £680, Malta and Alexandria Tele- 


graph. 


(12.) £23,455, Preparations for the 
Marriage of the Prince of Wales. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH ealled at- 
tention to the item of £10,300 for extra- 
ordinary charges devolving on the depart- 


ments of Her Majesty’s Household and 


travelling expenses. He believed that the 
Civil List granted to Her Majesty had, in 
respect of certain departments, been found 
to be more than was required, and he de- 
sired to know whether on the two heads 
of “* Household and Retiring Allowances” 
and “Her Majesty’s Household ”’ there 
was any surplus for the current year. If 
there was a sufficient surplus on those 
two heads, he thought the sum for ex- 
traordinary charges to which he had re- 
ferred should be defrayed out of it, and 
it was not fair to charge the country 
with these expenses. 

Mr. PEEL said, he did not think that 
it was ever contemplated that the Civil 
List granted to Her Majesty should de- 
fray extraordinary charges of this descrip- 
tion. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH: Is there 
any surplus on the two heads I have 
mentioned ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that it was quite practicable 
for the Government upon inquiry to state 
to the House the exact position of the 
different departments of the Civil List ; 
but he must confess that he did not carry 
those figures in his head, and he was not 
™ the least prepared to have a question 





vant to it. This expenditure had no rela- 
tion to the Civil List. The Civil List 
was for the support of Her Majesty’s 
person and dignity. It was always un- 
derstood, that as the members of the Royal 
Family became of a certain age, they be- 
came detached from the Civil List, and 
came under a different head of expendi- 
ture. He might state that the burden 
on Her Majesty’s Civil List on account 
of superannuations was not only great, 
but unexampled. The death of the Queen 
Dowager, and the deaths of the Duchess 
of Kent and the Prince Consort, occur- 
ring within about twelve months of each 
other, raised at once a very large number 
of claims which were not positive in their 
character, and which, if Her Majesty had 
been disposed to proceed on the principles 
most convenient for her own interests, 
might, perhaps, have been very summarily 
disposed of. But those claims address- 
ing themselves to Her Majesty’s gene- 
rosity and affections, were met by Her 
Majesty with unexampled liberality ; and 
under circumstances which he was not 
then quite prepared to say might not 
have justified a special application to that 
House. Her Majesty had, however, as- 
sumed the very heavy charges connected 
with those claims without calling upon the 
public in the slightest degree to share 
them. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that he 
agreed that this sum of £10,000 ought not 
to be charged on Her Majesty’s Civil List, 
but he did not see the justice of charging 
it on the country. The sum should be de- 
frayed out of the revenues of the Prince of 
Wales. 

Sm GEORGE GREY observed, that if 
these expenses were defrayed from the re- 
venues of the Duchy, the House would then 
be called upon to make up the income of 
the Prince to the amount which it had been 
agreed he ought to have, which was con- 
sidered by everybody to be a moderate one. 
It would therefore have come to the same 
thing in the end. He was sure that the 
hon. Gentleman would not object to thia 
charge upon the oecasion of an event such 
as that of the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY called 
attention to the item charged in the Vote 
—£2,955—for the opening of the theatres 
free to the public on the occasion of the 
Prince of Wales’ marriage. He doubted 
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whether such a plan was calculated to give 
satisfaction. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had not 
much to say in favour of the custom; but 
the rule adopted was, to do exactly the 
same in regard to the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales as was done in regard to 
the marriage of Her Majesty. 

Mr. WALPOLE remarked, that a cer- 
tain sum was allowed to Her Majesty for 
her Civil List, and to demand in what man- 
ner it was expended would, he thought, be 
a most unreasonable request. It was like- 
wise most unreasonable to expect that any 
portion of the Civil List assigned to Iler 
Majesty should go to defray extraordinary 
expenses such as those under discussion. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that upon former 
similar occasions the theatres of London 
had been opened free to the public, and he 
saw no reason why the practice should have 
been deviated from in this instance. 


Vote agreed to. 


(i3.) £4,000, Ship for Storing Mer- 
chants’ Gunpowder at Dublin. 

Mr. HENLEY inquired whether this 
was a special Vote for Dublin, or whether 
similar expenses were incurred in other 
ports of the kingdom. He thought they 
might be establishing an expensive pre- 
cedent by this Vote. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the gun- 
powder for merchants’ vessels used to be 
stored up in Phenix Park. The site, how- 
ever, was wanted for military purposes, and 
he applied to the Treasury to procure an 
Admiralty ship. He presumed that the 
merchants were }:vpared to pay rent for 
the accommodation required. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, there was an 
item of £642 for fitting up the ship, and 
£600 for removing her from Purfleet to 
Pigeon House Fort. Then there was an 
item of £2,100 for “‘ dredging a channel 
to the head of the boat camber.’” The 
situation selected for the vessel was ex- 
tremely ill-chosen. 


Vote agreed to. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


** That a sum, not exceeding £3,781, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1864, for certain Expenses formerly 
charged upon the Vote for Civil Contingencies.” 


Sir JERVOISE JERVOISE asked for 
some information respecting vaccination of 
sheep, and the result of this practice. It 
was a question of considerable interest, and 


Sir Henry Willoughby 
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|it was most important that the results of 
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those experiments upon sheep should be 
fully made known. The hon. Baronet was 
understood to doubt the existing state of 
knowledge as to the diseases of cattle and 
their remedies. He thought it was the 
duty of the Government to allay any panic 
regarding those diseases, rather than en- 
courage them by promoting such practices 
as the vaccination of sheep. He concluded 
by moving that the sum of £434 10s., 
being the item set down for the vaccination 
of sheep, be postponed for further con- 
sideration. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that a virulent 
disease having broken out in sheep in this 
country, in order to prevent its introduction 
into Ireland the Irish Government stationed 
one Inspector at Dublin, another at Dun- 
dalk, and a third in another town to ex- 
amine sheep arriving in Ireland from this 
country. They were paid so much a day, 
amounting altogether to about £200. They 
rendered a great public service. It was pro- 
bable that it was owing to their care that 
the introduction of the disease at Ballina- 
sloe, where more than 100,000 sheep were 
collected, was prevented. The vaccination 
of sheep was not tried in Ireland, and was 
confined to this country. 

Mr. BENTINCK asked for an explana- 
tion of the item of £6,000 for expenses 
connected with the Thames Embankment 
Bill of 1862. 

Mr. PEEL said, he should not object to 
the omission of this item. The expenses 
in question would be repaid as a special 
charge out of the fund provided by the 
Thames Embankment Bill. 

Mr. LOCKE remarked, that the answer 
of the hon. Gentleman might be extremely 
satisfactory to the hon. Member for West 
Norfolk, but it could not be satisfactory to 
those who might afterwards have to pay. 
The Government having chosen to interfere 
in metropolitan affairs, the charge should 
be borne by the country. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the House of Commons 
had determined that this charge should be 
borne by the metropolis, and the Treasury 
had no choice in the matter. 

Cotoxen FRENCH submitted that it 
would be a somewhat difficult matter to de- 
duct £6,000 from the Vote of £3,781. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the Vote 
was for £3,781, to complete the original 
Vate for a much larger sum. The hon. 
Gentleman now proposed to reduce the 
sum of £3,781 by £6,000, but that was 
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impossible. The only way in which the 
item could be withdrawn would be by with- 
drawing the Vote altogether. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(14.) £65,541, to complete the sum for 
the British Museum. 

Mr. WALPOLE, on rising to move 
the British Museum Estimate, said, that 
the estimate for the year was £90,541, of 
which £25,000 had been voted on account, 
leaving the sum of £65,541, which he now 
asked the Committee to vote. He was 
happy to say that there was a considerable 
diminution of expenditure on the Museum 
Estimate. In 1862-3 the expenditure on ac- 
count of the British Museum was £99,012, 
being a diminution in the Vote for the 
present year of £8,471. He could not, 
however, represent this as a permanent 
diminution. As to part of it, it was tem- 
porary only. The temporary diminution 
arose from the fact, that there was a want 
of accommodation in some departments, by 
which they were prevented from providing 
for the extension of certain portions of the 
collections. The trustees had therefore 
agreed not to ask for the Vote for Anti- 
quities, Manuscripts, Minerals, and Zoo- 
logy. The amounts thus omitted, and 
which he considered a temporary diminu- 
tion, were divided among the following 
departments :—Manuscripts, £1,000; Mi- 
nerals, £200; Zoology, £500 ; Oriental, 
British, and Medieval Antiquities, £500 ; 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, £500 ; 
Prints and Drawings, £500; making a 
total of temporary diminution of £3,200. 
Last year, owing to the International Ex- 
hibition and the great influx of visitors, 
some temporary expenses were incurred 
for accommodating the public. That ex- 
penditure might be put down at £1,200. 
So that he estimated the temporary dimi- 
nution at £4,400 ; and deducting that sum 
from the total diminution of £8,741, the 
permanent diminution amounted in round 
numbers to £4,000. He thought it due 
to the Trustees to mention how this re- 
duction was occasioned. The Committee 
might remember that the repairs and 
maintenance of the Museum buildings were 
not formerly under the direction of the 
Trustees. Since the change, however, by 
which the officer charged with this duty 
acted under the authority of the Trustees, 
a considerable diminution had taken place 
in the building grant. In 1860 the charge 
for building and repairs was £22,000 ; in 
1861, £19,000; in 1862, £17,600; in 

VOL. CLXXII. [rump senues.] 
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1863, £17,435 ; and for the coming year, 
£14,184. That diminution had gone on 
concurrently with the improvement of the 
ventilation and the provision for warming 
the buildings. He trusted that these 
figures would satisfy the Committee that 
the Trustees had kept up the institution 
intrusted to their control efficiently and 
economically. A great number of valuable 
acquisitions had been made during the year 
in the several departments—among which 
might be specially named the collection of 
Solenhofen fossils, purchased of Dr. Hi- 
berlein, of Pappenheim. Several valuable 
manuscripts had also been purchased. This 
department was improving, and would, he 
trusted, shortly contain the finest collection 
of manuscripts to be found in any country. 
The number of admissions last year was 
895,000, against 641,000 visitors in 1861. 
It had been represented to the Trustees 
that the reading-room was inconveniently 
crowded by students under the age of 
twenty-one, who came to peruse light lite- 
rature. They therefore issued a regulation 
limiting the admission, except under special 
circumstances, to persons who had attained 
the age of twenty-one. That regulation 
diminished the number of readers, while 
the accommodation of those ladies and 
gentlemen who really visited the reading- 
room for the purposes of study was much 
improved. The only other circumstance he 
had to mention was the loss of one of the 
elective Trustees by death. The Trustees 
did not elect each other, but the place of 
an elective Trustee was always filled up by 
official and family Trustees. It would be 
a satisfaction to the House to know that a 
proposal was made by the official Trustees, 
and unanimously agreed to, by which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bucks (Mr. Disraeli) became an elective 
Trustee of the British Museum. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
the Vote of £65,541, being the balance of 
the Vote for the British Museum. 

Mr. AYRTON rose, according to notice, 
to call attention to what he regarded as 
the remissness of the Trustees in not 
providing adequate opportunities to the 
people of the metropolis and those who 
visited it of seeing the splendid collections 
at the Museum. At South Kensington it 
had been found necessary to open the Mu- 
seunr there in the evening, and a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry had found that picture gal- 
leries and museums could be easily and 
safely lighted by gas. A Committee of 
the House of Commons had also reported 
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that the British Museum could be safely 
opened at night provided proper precau- 
tions were taken against fire. They also 
expressed an opinion that the Museum 
should be opened. Instead of adopting 
this reeommendation the Trustees had taken 
the course which was most likely to lead 
them to the conclusion that they ought not 
to open the Museum in the evening. They 
sent for Mr. Braidwood, the then superin- 
tendent of the Fire Brigade. Naturally 
enough he saw danger of fire in everything. 
He reported, that if the Museum was 
lighted by gas in a particular way, there 
would be danger of fire. Other opinions 
were asked, but no plan for a safe mode 
of lighting the place was suggested. 
Upon the reports made to them the Trus- 
tees passed a resolution against opening 
the Museum in theevening. All thetime, 
however, the South Kensington Museum 
was flourishing, and, being lighted with 
gas, was open in the evenings to the pub- 
lie, who thronged to it in large numbers. 
All this showed that the managers of the 
South Kensington Museum had marched 
with the times, and he thought it proved 
that the Trustees of the British Museum 
should be stirred up to renewed efforts. If 
the gas were allowed to blaze up in the 
British Museum, it would probably attract 
some of those who now were drawn to 
other places where gas flared brilliantly 
and dissipation ruled. It was surely of 
the greatest importance that the working 
men should have an opportunity of seeing 
the admirable collections in the Museum. 
If facilities were afforded for that purpose, 
it eould hardly fail to attract them from 
places where now they were injured both 
morally and physically. But there were 
other charges which he had to bring 
against the Trustees. He did not think 
that they did their best to make those who 
were able to visit the Museum comfortable. 
It was disgraceful to the Trustees that 
they had neglected to provide accommoda- 
tion for the crowds of male visitors who 
were now seen wandering up and down 
the neighbouring streets in search of the 
requisite conveniences. Some little con- 
sideration had been shown for the female 
visitors, but he was informed that their 
retiring room was wholly insufficient. It 
was monstrous that the Trustees had so 
long neglected a matter for which such ex- 
cellent provision was made at South Ken- 
sington, and the neglect of which had so 
long and so seriously interfered with the 
comfort of the thousands who visited the 
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British Museum. Perhaps the Trustees 
might not think these things withia their 
duties, and therefore he would not press 
the subject. But he would say, that if 
the Trustees had taken proper steps, they 
might have amply provided for the neces- 
sary enlargements of the British Museum. 
If they had gone to the Duke of Bedford, 
they might have purchased his right in 
the land in the neighbourhood, and then, 
as the leases fell in, there would have been 
plenty of room for extension purchased, 
not as had been said at £50,000 an aere, 
but at less than half the sum. He could 
not that day submit a Resolution to the 
House, but he hoped the Trustees would 
take his remarks into consideration, and 
do something to give the people more op- 
portunities of seeing the collections under 
their control. What was wanted was to 
open it from seven to ten, say on Monday 
evenings, when so many of the working 
classes visited South Kensington. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving his 
Amendment. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he did not think 
there could be any valid objection to ad- 
mitting the working classes into the Mu- 
seum on the Sunday during the hours that 
the public-houses were open. He would 
ask his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets whether he had consulted 
the working classes upon this subject. It 
was quite evident that he had not, or he 
would not have proposed that the Museum 
should be kept open during hours when the 
working classes could not visit it. What 
the working classes wanted was that the 
British Museum, the National Gallery, and 
other national eollections, should be open 
after the hours of Divine Service on Sun- 
day. What right had the hon, Member 
for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird), or any other per- 
sons, to demand restrictions upon the free- 
dom and convenience of the industrious 
people on the Sunday merely because they 
might entertain some peculiar notions how 
that day ought to be observed? The 
Sabbath was made for the people, not the 
people for the Sabbath. What injury 
could happen to the morals of the working 
classes if they were to visit the collections 
in the British Museum on the Sunday ra- 
ther than the tap room or the gin palace ? 
He regretted his hon. Friend had not come 
forward in a bolder and a purer spirit than 
he had done, and that he did not advocate 
the opening of the Museum on Sunday. 

Mr. MITFORD said, he desired to draw 
the attention of the Trustees to the in- 
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convenient method of showing their coins 
and medals. A sum of £1,500 was asked 
this year for coins and medals, while only 
1,544 visits were last year paid to that 
department. The visitor had first to ob- 
tain an order. He then went to the room 
and asked to see, for instance, a certain 
series of coins. An attendant was some- 
what unwillingly taken from his work to 
open the drawers, and he stood by the 
visitor until he had inspected the coin or 
medal, when it was returned to its place. 
A visitor could not help feeling that he 
was giving a great deal of trouble, and the 
tendency of this mode of examination was 
to make people wish to get out of the 
building as soon as they could. None of 
the coins were labelled except underneath. 
The best thing would be to have a certain 
number of cases, and in one of them to 
exhibit a series of English, Roman, and 
Oriental coins ; in another, the effigies of 
distinguished persons ; and, in a third, the 
coins remarkable for their extrinsic beauty. 
In this manner the collection might be 
made much more interesting and useful to 
the public. If it were said that the coins 
would not be safe under such an arrange- 
ment, he would remind the Committee that 
at the South Kensington Museum last year 
treasures of great value had been exhibited 
on loan, and that none had been stolen. 

Mr. CONINGHAM must assert, in op- 
position to his hon. Friend (Mr. Ayrton), 
that the British Museum was essentially a 
scientific institution for the use of students 
and men of science, and that it might be 
diverted from this character by throwing 
it open at night and lighting it up for the 
public. It was very doubtful whether the 
pictures at South Kensington had not been 
injured by the gas. An improvement of 
much greater scientific value would be 
effected if a suggestion of Professor Owen’s 
were adopted, and if the professor and his 
assistants were allowed by the Trustees to 
deliver lectures to the public on the objects 
in their department. 

Mr. KINNAIRD regretted that his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Locke) had imported into the 
debate the subject of opening the Museum 
on Sundays. When that question was for- 
merly discussed in connection with the 
opening of the British Museum, it was de- 
cided by an overwhelming majority that 
that institution should not be opened to the 
public on Sunday. At the same time, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets that it would be a great boon to 
the working classes to open the building on 
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Monday and two or three other evenings in 
the week. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he was as anxious 
as the hon. Members for the Tower Ham- 
lets and Perth to open the British Museum 
in the evening, if it could be done with 
safety. Those hon, Members represented 
two classes of the people whose opinions 
were deserving of the utmost consideration. 
Considering, however, the immense value 
of the collections, that step ought not to be 
taken unless perfect and complete security 
could be taken against fire. The Trustees 
consulted the late Mr. Braidwood on this 
subject, and his report placed the matter 
in the clearest light. He said that the use 
of gas dessicated everything in the ceilings 
and roofs above the lights, thereby render- 
ing the woodwork more inflammable, and 
the extinction of fire more difficult. He 
also stated that the heat and products of 
combustion given out by gas were unfa- 
vourable to the preservation of vegetable 
and animal substances, and that the gas 
would discolour objects in marble and 
stone. The Museum must be lit up by 
oil, by candles, or by gas. The first two 
were objectionable on the ground of ex- 
pense, and gas was objectionable on the score 
of danger from fire, and of injury to books 
and other objects. [Mr. E. P. Bouverts : 
The books at the Athenseum were destroy- 
ed by the effects of gas.] Then had the 
hon. Member considered the expense of 
the alteration necessary in lighting up the 
building, and of the additional attendance 
it would entail ; and would he say that 
the measure he advocated would be of 
such advantage as to justify the expense 
and the risk? The Trustees opened the 
building last year during the summer 
months in the evening, and what was the 
result? From ten o’clock till six the 
average number in attendance was 5,200, 
being 600 per hour, while from six o’clock 
to eight there were only 27 per hour, at a 
cost of £8 10s. per night. He admitted 
that the expense was, after all, but a se- 
condary consideration, if they could accom- 
modate the working classes without danger 
to the building or its contents; but it 
must be remembered that no money would 
ever replace the present collection if it 
were destroyed by fire, and he, for one, was 
unwilling to incur such an expense with- 
out a corresponding result. The hon. 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Locke) ad- 
vocated the opening of the Museum on 
Sundays. As long, however, as the 
House, by overwhelming majorities, de- 
T 2 
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termined that the Government institutions 
should be closed on Sundays, it would 
ill become any body of Trustees to act 
in contravention of that decision. The 
exhibition of coins adverted to by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Midhurst 
(Mr. Mitford) was a very delicate subject. 
Some of the coins were of immense value, 
and it would not be safe to allow them 
to be handled except under supervision. 
They were now kept in a miserable room; 
but as soon as the House gave more ac- 
commodation, the Trustees would be glad 
to exhibit specimens of coins and medals, 
The House ought to look at the British 
Museum as a great scientific and literary 
institution, and ought not to spare the 
sums necessary to make each department 
complete and accessible to the public. 
Coronet SYKES desired to remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that the House of 
Commons was lit by gas, and that all de- 
pended upon where the gas was placed. 
Mr. AYRTON agreed with the- hon. 
and gallant Member who had just spoken, 
and believed that the British Museum af.- 
forded singular facilities for being lighted 
at night without injury to the collections. 
He believed that his proposal would be a 
great advantage to the working classes. 


He could not concur in the impracticable 
follies of the hon. Member for Southwark. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY said, that 
although the House had by large majorities 
decided against opening the National Gal- 
lery, &c., on Sundays, the numbers would, 
he believed, be very different if the votes 


were taken by ballot. It would be much 
better the working classes should visit the 
British Museum than be invited to attend 
rat hunts and dog fights in the neighbour- 
hood of London. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported on Monday 
next ; Committee to sit again To-morrow, 
before the other Orders of the Day. 


MR, BELSHAM AND THE CONFEDERATE 
AUTHORITIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BLAKE said, that according to 
the information which had been furnished 
to him, a Mr. Belsham, a British subject, 
went some time since to reside in Ala- 
bama, and in consequence of his refusal 
to serve in the Confederate Army he was 
in the month of April last three times 
dipped in a tank of water, with a view 
to compel him to serve ; and that on being 

Mr. Walpole. 
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asked each time whether he would serve 
or not, he repeated his refusal ; but, that 
on being dipped a fourth time, he, in or- 
der to save his life, consented to serve un- 
der protest. The case had been stated to 
Her Majesty’s Representative at Washing- 
ton, who directed Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Richmond to inquire into the circum- 
stances. He had further been informed 
that, in consequence, Mr. Belsham had 
been sent to Montgomery in order to have 
his case investigated. Since that time, 
however, Mr. Belsham’s friends had heard 
nothing of him, and the object which he 
(Mr. Blake) had in view was to find out 
what had become of him. He would 
therefore beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether the 
remonstrance addressed by the British 
Consul at Richmond by direction of Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Washington, to the 
Confederate Authorities, against the com- 
pulsion exercised upon Mr. Robert Red- 
mond Belsham, a British subject, at Mont- 
gomery, State of Alabama, to force him 
to serve in the Confederate Army, has 
been attended with effect; and whether 
there is any objection to state the sub- 
stance of whatever communications have been 
received from Lord Lyons on the subject ? 

Mr. LAYARD: In reply, Sir, to the 
Question of the hon. Member, I beg to 
state that the case of Mr. Belsham has 
been brought to the notice of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government ; but the hon. Gentleman 
is under a misapprehension when he says 
that the case was brought before the Con- 
federate authorities under the direction of 
Lord Lyons. Lord Lyons has no official 
communication whatever with the autho- 
rities of the Confederate States, and nothing 
therefore was done under his direction. But 
Mr. Moore, the British Consul at Rich- 
mond, did make a representation to the 
Confederate Government with regard to 
the case. Mr. Belsham was, as he states, 
cruelly treated—indeed, he was exposed 
to torture to compel him to take service 
in the Confederate army. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Belsham’s case is not the only one, 
but numerous similar cases have been 
brought to our notice; but these cases 
have generally occurred at a distance from 
Richmond. The Confederate authorities 
have expressed regret that they should 
have taken place. A Bill was brought 
before the Session of the Confederate As- 
sembly to empower the State to enlist 
foreigners in the Confederate army ; but 
that Bill was rejected, and a Committee 
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was appointed to inquire into the treatment 
of British subjects, who were imprisoned 
mostly for refusing to serve in the Con- 
federate army. Mr. Moore made numerous 
representations to the Confederate Go- 
vernment with respect to these acts of 
eruelty and illegality; and it was well 
known that in consequence of those repre- 
sentations the Confederate Government 
suspended Mr. Moore’s exequatur, and he 
was obliged to leave the Confederate States. 
Her Majesty’s Minister instantly sent in- 
structions to Mr. Moore to make strong 
representations to the Confederate Govern- 
ment, but they did not reach Mr. Moore 
until he had left. I trust, however, that 
taking into account the action of the Con- 
federate Government in this matter, such 
eases will not happen again to British sub- 
jects. With regard to Mr. Belsham, I 
cannot tell where he is. We have heard 
no more of him since the statement of Mr. 
Moore was received. 

Mr. GREGORY: I wish, Sir, to ask 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs two questions, which 
I think he can answer at once. The first 
is, when he spoke of torture being applied 
to a British subject, did he mean that the 
torture was applied on the part of the au- 
thorities of the Confederate Government ? 
The second questionis, whether, inasmuch 
as this is a very grave affair, he will lay 
all the papers connected with it upon the 
table of the House ? 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, I am afraid that 
torture in the strict sense of the word has 
been inflicted ; but Iam bound to say that 
these acts were committed by persons ap- 
parently acting under the general instruc- 
tion of the Confederate authorities, but at 
a distance from the seat of the Govern- 
ment. On Monday next, I will state whe- 
ther the papers can be produced. 


THE PATRIOTIC FUND.—QUESTION, 


CotoxeL NORTH said, he would beg to 
ask the hon. Member for Chichester, Whe- 
ther he intends to name a day to move for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
management and present condition of the 
Patriotic Fund ? 

Mr. J. A. SMITH said, in reply, that 
he had resolved to change the terms of his 
Motion and to move an Address to the 
Queen for a Commission of Inquiry, instead 
of moving for a Select Committee. He 
understood there was to be a meeting of 
the Royal Commissioners on Tuesday next, 
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and he should, in some degree, be guided 
in the course he should pursue by the steps 
which might be taken by the Commissioners 
on that occasion. 


THE DOVER AND CALAIS AND DOVER 
AND OSTEND MAIL CONTRACTS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HEYGATE, said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Under what 
contract or engagement [ler Majesty’s Mails 
are now carried between Dover and Calais 
and Dover and Ostend respectively ; and 
when any contract which may have been 
entered into by Her Majesty’s Government 
will be laid upon the table of the House ? 

Mr. PEEL, in reply, said, these services 
were at present being carried on under con- 
ditions which had been agreed upon between 
the Post Office, the Railway Companies, 
and the Belgian Government, respectively, 
and the contract for the Dover service em- 
bodying those conditions had been prepared 
and sent to the Railway Companies for 
their approval. It was proposed to have 
a Convention with the Belgian Government 
in addition to the contract with the Com- 
panies. 


UNITED STATES — RECOGNITION OF 
THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. 
THE ADJOURNED DEBATE. QUESTION. 


Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
wished to put a Question to the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roe- 
buck) with respect to the resumption of the 
debate on America on Monday next ; and 
considering the importance of the subject, 
he should move the adjournment of the 
House for the purpose of having an oppor- 
tunity of making a few remarks. He would, 
however, abstain from saying one word on 
the merits of the question proposed by the 
hon. and learned Member. All he wished 
to express was his feeling—shared in, he 
believed, by many Members on both sides 
of the House who concurred in the object 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
in view—that the present moment was one 
when the question could not be discussed 
and decided on by Parliament with advan- 
tage to Great Britain, or to the Southern 
States or Northern States of America. 
Since the hon. and learned Member brought 
his Resolution before the House, a great 
change had taken place in the position of 
the contest between the two republics in 
North America. The war, which up to 
the present time had been a defensive one 
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on the part of the Southern States, now 
appeared to have received the character of 
an expedition of the South againt the 
North ; and it must be evident to every one 
who had perused the intelligence which had 
reached us from America within the last 
few days that events of great importance 
were preparing, and it was not impossible 
that the solution of the whole question at 
issue was at hand. Under these circum- 
stances, he ventured to submit that a vote 
now come to by the House could not ex- 
press the real feeling of the House, and 
could exert no real beneficial influence on 
the operations in America. At any rate, 
several Members of the House, who agreed 
in principle with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, and concurred in his ob- 
ject, would yet not support him, on account 
of the inexpediency of bringing the ques- 
tion forward and deciding on it at the pre- 
sent moment. If the question came on 
upon Monday, it would either be negatived 
unanimously by the House, or defeated by 
a large majority. Thus a false impression 
would be produced generally with regard to 
the feeling of the House, the action of the 
Government might be hindered should they 
feel at an early period that the time had 


arrived for the purpose of recognising the 
Southern States, and a feeling of disap- 
pointment would be created in the minds of 


the population of those States. A month 
ago the recognition of the Southern States, 
if it had then been generously proposed by 
Parliament, and carried into effect by the 
Government, might have been attended 
with beneficial results. It might have 
stayed the effusion of blood, and excited a 
feeling of gratitude on the part of the 
Southern States. But what would now be 
the consequence, supposing the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member should be 
successful ? If the events now taking 
place, and the result of whic! could not 
be distant, should have the effect of enabling 
the Southern States to force peace on the 
Northern, the former would not then thank 
the House for the decision come to on this 
Motion. If, on the other hand, the expe- 
dition of the Southern army into the North 
should prove a failure, in what a position 
would that House then stand, after acced- 
ing to the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member? The Motion, whether success- 
ful or unsuccessful, he submitted to the 
hon. and learned Member, could produce 
no beneficial effect, and it had mach better 
be withdrawn. He therefore submitted for 
consideration whether it would not be better 
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for the cause, for which, he frankly avowed, 
he felt great sympathy, if the hon. and 
learned Member relieved the Government 
from the pledge they had given to postpone 
the Orders of the Day on Monday next 
until after the resumption of the adjourned 
debate on America, and selected a more 
convenient opportunity for the discussion. 
The present was the time, not for action on 
the part of the House, but rather for silent 
contemplation. As personal matters had 
been imported into the debate, and discre- 
pancies between the statement of the hon. 
and learned Member and the statement 
made on the part of the Government had 
to be explained, he was sure that the House 
would readily hear whatever the hon. and 
learned Member might wish to state on 
that point; for in all matters personally 
affecting hon. Members, and especially 
their veracity, the House never refused 
them the opportunity of making an expla- 
nation. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Perhaps 
my hon. and learned Friend will allow me 
to second the request just made by the 
hon. and gallant Officer, to consent to drop 
the continuance of the debate which stands 
for Monday. I think that the circumstances 
adverted to by the hon. and gallant Officer 
are of themselves sufficient to show that 
the present is not a moment when it is de- 
sirable to continue the discussion referred 
to. Events of the utmost importance are 
about to take place in America, and we 
may hear in the course of a few hours of 
results commensurate with the importance 
of those events—evidently, then, the pre- 
sent is not a proper moment to ask the 
Government to prejudice itself with respect 
to its free action. It is not likely, I think, 
that the House would agree either to the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield, or to the Amendment which 
has been moved to it ; and, indeed, I think 
it very disadvantageous to the public ser- 
vice that any such Resolution should be 
adopted. Therefore, the discussion, as far 
as any practical results may have been ex- 
pected by those who are in favour of the 
Motion, would have no important effect. 
I can assure the House, that whereas now 
it is plainly acknowledged by everybody 
that the wishes of the Emperor of the 
French to find a fitting opportunity for 
advising the re-establishment of peace in 
Ameriea are not changed, on the other hand 
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Her Majesty’s Government do not see that 
that opportunity has arisen, though they 
would at all times be willing to exchange 
opinions with the Emperor of the French 
not only on that subject, but on any other 
relating to the interests of nations. On 
public and general grounds I would urge 
the hon. and learned Member to comply 
with the request made tohim. But there 
is another and peculiar circumstance which 
makes the hon, and learned Member’s 
compliance still more desirable. It is hardly 
possible that the debate could be resumed 
without the resumption of the discussion as 
to what passed in the interview between 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. Roe- 
buck) and the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr, Lindsay) on the one side, and 
the Emperor of the French on the other. 
It was quite natural that they should seek 
that interview, for the hon. Member for 
Sunderland had previously had frequent 
interviews with the Emperor of the French 
on those questions relating to navigation 
in respect to which he takes an active 
part in this House. Therefore, it was per- 
fectly natural that the hon. Member should 
see the Emperor of the French, and equally 
natural, that seeing the Emperor, the hon. 


Member, together with the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield, should express opi- 
nions on the American question. I, however, 
venture to submit that the question as to 
what passed between two private Members 
of Parliament and a foreign Sovereign is 
not a question to be discussed in this 


House. Not to say that such a discussion, 
is sure to lead to explanations on both sides 
—which, like all public explanations of 
private transactions, leave an unpleasant 
feeling generally on both sides, it must 
tend to deter the Emperor of the French 
from continuing that courteous and useful 
reception which he is so graciously pleased 
to give to all Englishmen of note who may 
be furnished with information advantageous 
to the friendly relations of both countries. 
It is obvious, however, that this reception 
now accorded by the Emperor of the French 
must be checked, if the Emperor should 
feel that what passes in the abandon of pri- 
vate intercourse is to be made the subject 
of public discussion in the British House 
of Commons. As it is impossible that the 
debate on America can be resumed without 
leading in some way or other to a revival 
of that personal discussion, I trust that 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Sheffield will allow the debate to drop, 
and that the hon. Member for Sunderland, 
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who has as yet taken no part in the debate, 
will continue that discreet abstinence which 
he has hitherto manifested, and will be 
content with allowing the matter to rest. 
Nobody has a right to blame the hon. Mem- 
ber for the part he took in communicating 
with the Emperor of the French ; but the 
House will feel, not only with a view to the 
relations of the Government, but to the 
continuance of that access to the Emperor 
of the French on the part of British sub- 
jects which it is most desirable to maintain, 
that it is advisable that nothing should be 
said in this House which might have an 
unfavourable effect. 

Mr. LINDSAY: I have hitherto 
borne in silence a large amount of obloquy 
from the present organs of the Government, 
but as yet I have not spoken one syllable. 
I have been condemned without being 
heard ; and though there is often greater 
wisdom in silence than in speech, I trust 
I may now be allowed to state one or two 
circumstances which must have escaped 
the memory of those who considered it 
their duty to criticise my conduct. Some 
four years ago I brought under the notice 
of this House a Motion for an Address 
praying Her Majesty to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Emperor of the French, 
for the abolition of various duties which 
materially affected the free intercourse 
between France and this country and our 
possessions. A long discussion ensued, 
and my Motion was unanimously adopted 
by this House. Some eight or nine 
months elapsed, and as no action appeared 
to have been taken by the Government to 
earry into effect that Motion, I saw Lord 
Russell, then a Member of this House, on 
the subject. At his request, or at least on 
his introduction, I had a meeting with Lord 





Cowley, and afterward, on the introduction 
| of, and accompanied by Lord Cowley, I 
‘had an interview with the Emperor of the 
French on this important subject. Various 
long interviews followed, at all of which, 
with the knowledge and with the consent 
and approval of Lord Cowley, I was alone 
with the Emperor. I have reason to be- 
lieve that the Emperor was pleased with 
the views I ‘placed before him at these 
various interviews, and that he saw the 
changes I ventured to recommend would 
be quite as beneficial to the people of 
France as they would be to the people of 
thiscountry. Much of my time, for several 
years, has been devoted to this great ques- 
tion, After two years of negotiation, His 
Majesty was pleased to appoint a council 
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to inquire into the subject, which has just 
concluded its inquiry ; and I have every rea- 
son to hope that the result will be the abo- 
lition of these duties, and material changes, 
if not the entire abrogation, of the navi- 
gation laws of France. All these questions 
were of a practical and an intricate nature, 
which neither Lord Cowley nor the Foreign 
Office pretended to understand, and it was 
therefore necessary for me to see the Empe- 
ror and his ministers very often concerning 
them. All, however, that took place was in- 
variably made known by me at the time to 
Lord Cowley. During some of these inter- 
views it was His Majesty’s pleasure, knowing 
that I had been to America, to speak to me 
regarding the lamentable war then, and I 
regret to say still raging in that country. 
I ventured to offer my opinions respecting it. 
but never has one word, except to Lord 
Cowley, crossed my lips of anything His 
Majesty was pleased to say to me on this or 
on any other question, till on the 23rd of last 
month I had permission to make known 
his views in regard to certain matters bear- 
ing upon the American war. But even 


with that permission I might not have 
stated all my hon. and learned Friend did, 
and perhaps I might not have made some 
portions of his statement in the same 


tone. I am prepared, however, to say 
now, that all my hon. and learned Friend 
said was true. I regret to say too true; 
and as my veracity has been called in 
question, I desired to have the opportunity 
of proving to the House, but not by pro- 
ducing ‘‘ a note-book,”” which has been 
kept sealed for years, that the assertions 
of my hon. and learned Friend were too 
true. Ido not, however, desire now to go 
into this question, which is of a very de- 
licate nature, and, after what the noble 
Viscount has said, it may not be necessary 
for me to go into this question at any 
time. But the truth of the statement 
made by my hon. and learned Friend has, 
to a great extent, been proved by the re- 
marks made a few evenings ago by my 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. In referring to a 
despatch received from the Government of 
France in November last, he said, that 
the French Government in sending that 
despatch had adopted a very ‘‘ unusual 
course.” My hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary further said, that it was very 
strange the French Government should 
have published that despatch in the Moni- 
teur before sending it to this country, 
and that when sent they did not order 
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their Minister here to leave as usual a copy 
of it at the Foreign Office. Now, all this 
tends to show that the French Government 
must-have had reasons for adopting this 
unusual course in November ; and as the 
despatch to which my hon. and learned 
Friend referred was not the November des- 
patch, but a despatch or despatches, or 
communications, regarding the war in Ame- 
rica, sent to this country in February or 
March 1862, the House may see that the 
statements made by my hon. and learned 
Friend were not without foundation, and 
that, in fact, as I have already said, they 
were too true, though I regret that he consi- 
dered it desirable to make them. I do not, 
however, intend toenter more fully into this 
very delicate question, unless necessity 
should arise for it. It is far better to 
avoid all such questions in this House, 
and I would rather endure the reproach to 
which I have been subjected than enter 
upon them. The question now before the 
House is one of far greater importance: 
it affects the peace and happiness of ten 
millions of people ; and as I hold the opi- 
nion, that if the word “recognition” was 
pronounced by England in concert with 
the Emperor of the French and other 
European Powers, that word would go 
forth as a harbinger of peace, and would 
restore peace with all the blessings which 
attend it, I say the consideration of that 
question is of a thousandfold greater mo- 
ment than any reproach which may be cast 
on so humble an individual as myself. I 
therefore wish the House to forget the 
personal question, and to consider the 
statement which the noble Lord has just 
made in regard to the course he will pur- 
sue on American affairs. I do feel for the 
Southern people. I feel that they area 
nation, a brave and down-trodden nation, 
and therefore I ask my hon. and learned 
Friend not at once to give an answer to 
the question put to him by my hon. and 
gallant Friend, and repeated by the noble 
Lord, unless he can ascertain the course 
which Her Majesty’s Government may be 
prepared to take towards concurring in the 
well-known view of the Emperor of the 
French on this subject. It will be time 
enough on Monday for my hon. and learned 
Friend to say whether he will go on with 
the debate. The Scotia is now due, and we 
may receive by it important intelligence 
which may induce Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to say the time has arrived when we 
ought to acknowledge the South, and put 
an end to this lamentable, and, as I believe, 
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useless war. Therefore, I beg my hon. 
and learned Friend to exercise caution and 
prudence, and not to give a hasty answer 
to the question, but take time to con- 
sider it. 

Mr. CONINGHAM: Sir, no middle 
course can be taken on this question. The 
people of Lancashire, whoare more than any 
others deeply interested in the question of 
cotton, have throughout the whole course 
of the war given their support to the Fede- 
ral cause. [**No!”] Nearly 150 meet- 
ings have been held in the manufacturing 
districts, which, with the exception of 
some ten or twelve, have passed resolu- 
tions, by overwhelming majorities, in fa- 
vour of the North. I am confident, that if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had pro- 
ceeded to a division, he would have found 
himself in a disastrous minority. I can 
assure the Southern States that they need 
not look for sympathy to the working 
classes of this country; for although a 
large portion of them are actually depend- 
ing for their livelihood on cotton, they 
have, with the greatest magnanimity, sided 
with the North. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) 
seems to be under the impression that I 
gave some pledge that on Monday I should 
be prepared to state the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to pursue. 
I think it right to explain that I meant to 
say no such thing. 

Mr. LINDSAY: All I meant was that 
the Scotia is now due, and that perhaps 
the news she might bring would lead the 
Government to change the views they now 
hold. 

Mr. KINGLAKE: I rise to express an 
earnest hope that the House will not too 
readily express the principle which has 
been submitted by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government. The noble Lord, 
in his cheerful way, has suggested, that 
unless the abandon of the French Em- 
peror in conversation with hon. Members 
is to be checked, we must abstain from all 
these discussions in this House. When 
we remember that what is called ‘‘ conver- 
sation”’ is stated officially to have been an 
endeavour made by two Members of the 
House to engage the French Government 
in an important diplomatic agreement, we 
must see that that is a matter extremely 
novel, as far as my knowledge of the 
British Constitution extends, and well de- 
serving of our attention. The argument 
of the noble Lord, that discussions of this 
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kind are not convenient or politic, should 
have been raised before the speech of the 
hon, and learned Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck) ; but now, after we have 
heard what has been stated, and have 
been told on official grounds what was the 
proposal of the French Emperor, then the 
matter becomes one which deserves the 
attention of the House. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: LI never for 
an instant doubted the veracity of the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield. I have 
known him too long not to be aware that 
he is incapable of stating what he does not 
believe to be a fact ; but, at the same time, 
I must be allowed to say I have not the 
same confidence in his diseretion. I do 
not think he is acting quite fairly towards 
the House in keeping this question hanging 
over us without our knowing whether it 
is to come on or not on Monday. As far 
as I am concerned, I repose full confi- 
dence in Her Majesty’s Government in 
regard to the American question. I think 
they have conducted this American busi- 
ness all through with singular ability. It 
is, however, only fair to the House that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman should 
announce at once whether he intends to 
proceed with the debate on Monday. Sure- 
ly he is in as good a position now as he 
will be then for coming to a decision. 

Mr. GREGORY: Sir, there are two 
questions to be considered by the House. 
There is, first, that touching the truth of 
the statements made by the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Sheffield and the hon. 
Member for Sunderland—the second ques- 
tion relates to the political bearing of the 
matter. The main point is whether the 
hon. and learned Gentleman is satisfied 
with what has taken place this evening. 
In my opinion, it is absolutely necessary 
that the doubts which have been cast on 
the accuracy of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman should be cleared up. Statements 
have been made by my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, no 
doubt with the greatest truthfulness as far 
as his belief was concerned at the moment, 
but which will be proved not to be in ac- 
cordance with the real facts of this most 
important case. I hold it to be of the 
utmost importance that the country should 
know what is the truth of the matter.. So 
much has already come out with regard to 
this personal affair that the whole ought to 
be disclosed. I am bound to say, from 
what has fallen casually from the hon, 
Member for Sunderland in reference to the 
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statement made the other night by the 
Under Secretary, that a very grave cir- 
cumstance has occurred, and that it is evi- 
dent this House and the country do not 
know the real state of the case. Some- 
thing, I think, bas occurred which the 
French Government, or rather the Empe- 
ror of the French, considers to be a serious 
affront put upon him by our Foreign 
Office. The Under Secretary told us, that 
when Baron Gros read the despatch of 
November, he refused to leave a copy. It 
is absolutely necessary we should know 
why he refused to leave a copy. Was it 
because a previous despatch of February 
had been treated in a manner of which the 
Emperor disapproved? That is a point 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield and the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land have a right to insist should be clear- 
ed up in this House, because almost the 
whole of their tale rests upon it. The 
course I would recommend may be shortly 
stated. If the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield is not satisfied—and I think 
he probably is not—with the explanations 
which have been given to-night—if he con- 
siders that what has just taken place 
does not set him right with the public— 
then I say that this part of the question 
ought to be thoroughly sifted ; but, as re- 
gards the great political aspect of the 
question, I agree with the hon. and gallant 
Member for Ayrshire (Sir James Fergus- 
son), that it is most important for the inter- 
ests of the South, for the interests of peace, 
and for the interests of humanity, that the 
debate should not be proceeded with at 
this moment. There would, no doubt, be 
a large majority against the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield ; 
but that would not be owing to any sym- 
pathy in this House in favour of the North, 
because I believe that the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Coningham) and those who 
agree with him could be carried off in one 
omnibus. Nevertheless, it would go forth 
to the world at large that the opinion of 
the House of Commons was against the in- 
dependence of the Southern Confederacy, 
which I believe not to be the case. That 
mistaken impression would arise simply 
because those of us who are Southern, 
heart and soul, do not wish, while great 
events are pending in America, to bring 
the House or Her Majesty’s Government 
to any premature decision upon this sub- 
ject. What would be the effect in other 
countries? The Northeners would be im- 
pressed with the idea, either that England 
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was entirely in their power, or that her 
perfidy and well-known cowardice prevent- 
ed her from acknowledging the South, We 
might expect, moreover, that there would 
arise in the minds of the Southerners, who 
will soon achieve their own independence, 
a feeling of resentment which it would take 
years to obliterate. An adverse decision 
would have the further effect of making it 
appear as if the last act Parliament had 
done was to pronounce an opinion against 
the independence of the South, which 
would no doubt have a powerful influence 
upon the movements of Her Majesty’s 
Government during the recess. For these 
reasons, I hope the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, while establishing the 
truth of his assertions, which I implicitly 
believed the moment I heard them, will take 
care to dissociate the personal from what 
I may call the great political question. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The argument 
used by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Ayr (Sir J. Fergusson) and also by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
would have been an effective argument 
against the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield being brought for- 
ward at all; but I hardly think it should 
prevent this House, now that the question 
has been debated one evening, from coming 
to a conclusion and pronouncing its opinion 
upon it. It is desirable that the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield should have 
an opportunity of making any explanation 
he thinks fit on the personal question ; but 
the question is not one merely personal to 
the hon. and learned Member—it is not 
even a question of sympathy with the 
North or the South—what we have to 
consider is the question whether this House 
is inclined to agree with the hon, and learn- 
ed Member for Sheffield that our Go- 
vernment should recognize a seceding or 
rebelling State before the result of the 
secession or rebellion is ascertained. It is 
a great principle of international law which 
is now before us; and it having been once 
brought before us, I think we ought to be 
allowed to come to a couelusion upon it. 
The question, moreover, is one in which 
the feelings of a great many Englishmen, 
the relations of peace between this country 
and America, and the interests of that 
trade which has been most injured by the 
war, are concerned. It is important that 
the minds of our people in the manufac- 
turing districts should at once be set at 
rest as to whether it is probable that Her 
Majesty’s Government, acting on the in- 
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stigation of this House, intend to establish 
a new precedent in international law by 
recognising a State under circumstances 
in which England never recognised a coun- 
try before. At any rate let us not be 
kept in the dark beyond this evening as to 
whether we are to come to a decision on 
Monday or not. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
great question which had presented itself 
to the House seemed to him to be in 
some danger of being overlooked. They 
had the representatives of Her Majesty’s 
Government on the Treasury bench, and 
it seemed they had the representatives of 
another Government in the House. This 
was @ very grave question. It was the 
first time, he believed, in the records of 
Parliament, that the House of Commons 
had received a message directly from a 
foreign Power not through Her Majesty’s 
servants. Now, let the House consider, 
without touching the constitutional view 
of the question, in a plain, common-sense 
manner, what this would lead to. Was 


that House, and was every section of that 
House, to have its Foreign Office, and to 
conduct its own separate diplomacy? He 
could conceive no confusion more complele 


than that would produce. If the House 
of Commons represented anything, it repre- 
sented the people of England, and by the 
constitution of England there was delegated 
to the Crown all negotiations between this 
country and any foreign Power. It had de- 
legated to the Crown all questions of peace 
and war. The question that was raised by 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
involved the relations of this country with 
a foreign Power, and it involved the ques- 
tion of peace or war with this country; and 
he (Mr. Newdegate) thought that House 
ought to mark its sense of that departure 
from constitutional principle, which would 
import a foreign element into the diseus- 
sions and decisions of that House. He was 
not at that moment prepared to say in 
what manner the House should express its 
opinion on such conduct ; but he was con- 
fident, that unless the House determined to 
limit it to the authoriged exponents of the 
will of Her Majesty in the communications 
with foreign Scien our relations with 
those Powers would very soon lapse into 
a state of confusion. 

Lorv ROBERT CECIL: I think the 
debate which has just taken place, and the 
speakers who have joined in it, ought to 
satisfy the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield that he has only one course to 
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pursue. Those who have urged him not 
to press his Motion to a division are the 
well-known friends of the South—men like 
the hon. and gallant Member for Ayr and 
our Confederate Premier. On the other 
hand, those who have urged him to go on 
are equally well-known Federals—men like 
the hon. Member for Brighton and the 
hon. Member for Bradford. [Mr. Conine- 
HAM said he did quite the reverse.] I 
allow that I did not understand what the 
hon. Member for Brighton said; but, at 
all events, the hon. Member for Bradford, 
whose devotion to the North is only 
equalled by his fanatic hatred of the 
South, pressed my hon. and learned Friend 
to go on. His motiveisclear. Te wishes 
to steal from this House a decision which 
will not express its real opinion. But I 
am sure my hon. and learned Friend is too 
wise to take the advice of the Federal 
Sinon. Itis from no desire to bring the 
matter to a conclusion, or to establish a 
position in international law, but in this 
hour of its supreme agony to give some 
slight countenance to the cause to which 
he is devoted that the hon. Member for 
Bradford tries to lead my hon. and learned 
Friend into a snare. At the same time, I 
would advise the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to reserve his decision till Monday, 
considering the importance of the intelli- 
gence which is at this moment, I believe, 
travelling over the telegraph wires—con- 
sidering that the most important military 
operations, as I understand, have already 
been reported in the City and in this House, 
and considering also the effect which that 
news must have on the minds of hon. 
Members. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: They say that amid 
a multitude of counsellors there is safety. I 
will accept the advice of the noble Lord who 
has just sat down, and reserve my answer till 
Monday. I think that a very much better 
answer will be given before that day. As 
the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Gregory) 
has drawn a distinction between the per- 
sonal and the political question, I am bound 
to say for myself that I will give my an- 
swer on Monday. 

Mr. LAYARD: After what has fallen 
from the hon. Members for Galway and 
Sunderland, I cannot, Sir, remain quite 
silent; but, before answering the hon. 
Member for Sunderland, I beg to put my 
hon. Friend the Member for Galway right 
on one point. He said I had stated to the 
House that Baron Gros refused to leave a 
copy of a despatch. I stated nothing of 
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the kind. What I said was, that a copy 
of the despatch was not left with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, because, as I showed, 
it was not a confidential despatch, but a 
public one, having been published in the 
Moniteur, and that therefore it was not 
necessary to leave a copy of it. I come 
now to the statement of the hon. Member 
for Sunderland. It will be recollected 
that two allegations were made by the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield. The 
first was that a communication had been 
made recently by the Emperor’s Govern- 
ment to his Ambassador in this country, 
requesting him to ascertain whether the 
British Government were prepared to join 
with the French Government in the recog- 
nition of the Confederate States. The 
second was that a despatch had been com- 
munieated to the Government of Washing- 
ton by Her Majesty’s Government, which 
despatch had been sent confidentially by 
the Emperor of the French to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and that, on that 
account, the Emperor declined to make 
another proposal to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. As regards the first statement, I 
can only refer to the answer given in the 
Moniteur. That answer appears to me 
complete and conclusive. It shows that 


the Emperor had not said what the hon. 


Member stated. What His Majesty said 
was, that he should request Baron Gros to 
sound Her Majesty’s Government on the 
subject. With respect to the second state- 
ment, the hon. Member for Sunderland has 
to-night put it entirely on a different issue. 
The statement made the other night was, 
that in consequence of this alleged breach 
of confidence, the Emperor would make no 
fresh proposal to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Well, if the despatch which we 
were accused of communicating to the 
American Government was sent to this 
country in February or April of last year, 
as stated by my hon. Friend, then the 


whole of the accusation falls to the ground, ! 
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patch was thus communicated in the month 
of February or April, how came it that the 
proposal should have been made to Her 
Majesty’s Government in the month of No- 
vember of that year? I leave it for my 
hon. Friend to explain that discrepancy. 
But I have the Moniteur in my hand, and 
there the despatch is distinctly alluded to 
as the despatch of October. The Moniteur 
clearly points to the despatch of October 
as the despatch which was communicated. 
[Mr. Roesuck : ‘* No, no!”] I state most 
distinctly and unreservedly, that no des- 
patch sent to Her Majesty’s Government 
by the French Government was ever com- 
municated to the American Government, 
whether that despatch was sent at a late 
or an early part of the year. I myself have 
gone through all the papers, despatch by 
despatch, so that there can be no mistake 
whatever on the point. The chief clerk of 
the Department has done the same, and 
only this day I requested another clerk to 
make a still further search; so that we 
have had three careful searches made, 
beginning with the commencement of 1862 
downwards; and I assertin the most distinct 
manner, on my honour, that there is no 
trace of such a despatch. To the best of 
my belief and knowledge, nothing of that 
kind has occurred; and I must say, that 
on the part of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman there must have been some great 
misapprehension. [Mr. Rozesuck: There 
has been no misapprehension.] A similar 
thing happened to the hon. Member for 
Sunderland on a previous occasion, and I 
am surprised that he did not take warning 
from what then occurred through his ama- 
teur diplomacy. Last year, the hon. Mem- 
ber came over to this country with what 
were called confidential communications 
from the Emperor. He had, however, 
scareely returned home, when we received 
a telegram saying that the hon. Member 
had not been authorized to make any such 
communication. That is precisely what 
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because the proposal was made several} we see now. The hon. Gentleman had, I 


months afterwards. 
French Government with regard to the 
recognition of the Confederate States, was 
made in November to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The statement of to-night is, 
that owing to a despatch of February or 
April, or at all events of the spring of last 
year, having been communicated to the 
American Government, therefore the Em- 
peror would make no fresh proposal to the 
British Government for the recognition of 
the Confederate States. Well, if that des- 
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The proposal of the| suppose, asked His Majesty whether he 
/might be allowed to mention what had 


passed at the interview; and the Em- 
peror, in his usual kind and cordial manner, 
would reply that it need be made no secret, 
that all the world might know of it. But 
presuming from these words that the Em- 
peror had made him his special envoy, the 
hon. Member came over in the belief that 
he bore that character, and all the mistake 
has arisen in that way. I am convinced 
that in this case there has been great mis- 
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apprehension as to all that took place, and 
I trust the two hon. Members will not fall 
into the same trap again. 

Mr. AYRTON : I wish to ask what is 
to be the course of business on Monday ? 
It cannot surely be contemplated that we 
should have this adjourned debate placed 
first on the Orders of the Day, and that when 
we are all assembled the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield is then to announce 
to us whether he intends the debate to go 
on or not. That would be placing the 
House in a very droll and very unusual 
position. I apprehend, that unless we re- 
ceive from the hon. and learned Member 
distinct information to-night that he desires 
the debate to go on upon Monday, the only 
course must be that the adjourned debate 
shall stand last on the Orders for Monday. 
I hope we shall have an intimation to that 
effect from Her Majesty’s Government. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: In answer 
to my hon. Friend, I may be allowed to say 
that what we proposed to do was in fulfil- 
ment of my pledge to my hon. and learned 
Friend—namely, to fix the adjourned de- 
bate as the first Order for Monday. There- 
fore, if my hon. and learned Friend pro- 
ceeds with the debate, it will be the first 
business ; and if he does not, we will then 
take the Fortifications Bill, and after that 
the Relief Bill. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR observed, that he 
must enter his individual protest against 
waiting till Monday to determine whether 
the debate should be continued or not. It 
was most inconvenient, and he might say 
disrespectful, to the House. But there was 
another and far more important ground of 
objection, and that was that the reason 
avowed by hon. Gentlemen opposite for the 
delayed decision rendered such delay an 
indecent and insulting act towards our ally, 
the United States. It had been openly 
stated that it was hoped that the next mail, 
now due within a few hours, might bring 
intelligence of so crushing a defeat of the 
Federal army by the Southern rebels, that 
the Government might be disposed to alter 
their present determination, and to think 
that the time for recognition had arrived. 
Now, he repeated, that was a most indecent 
procedure. The British House of Com- 
mons was waiting to decide upon an im- 
portant question of international Jaw, in the 
avowed hope that news might hourly arrive 
of a successful issue to the rebellion against 
our old ally. He thought the House had 
not had its attention sufficiently called to 
one view of the present debate, which had 
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become prominent during that evening’s 
conversation—and it was this:—A Motion 
had been introduced by the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman the Member for Sheffield, 
for the recognition by this country of the 
Southern Confederacy ; and, as had been 
that evening confessed, not in the interests 
of England—not for the honour and secu- 
rity of England, but avowedly in the in- 
terests of the Confederates, and by their 
friends in that House. Yes, in the interests 
of the Southern Slave Power, the House 
had been called upon to violate by a pre- 
mature recognition one of the best under- 
stood principles of international law—name- 
ly, that one State had no right to recognise 
a rebellion, a secession, as a fait accompli, 
while the contest was still going on. To 
recognise the South now would be to give 
the Government of the United States a just 
casus belli against England. This was the 
position in which, by their own avowals 
that night, the friends of the South in that 
House were trying to place the Government 
and the country by forcing a premature re- 
cognition. But another admission that was 
important had been made that night, and 
that was the reason why at this moment 
this pressure was to be put upon the House, 
upon Her Majesty’s Government, to sanc- 
tion this premature recognition. It was 
not—as had been let slip out—that these 
friends of the South were confident of Con- 
federate success —it was not that their 
cause was triumphing, and that it was 
therefore hoped to save needless bloodshed 
by a little antedating of an inevitable re- 
sult. On the contrary, this haste had been 
manifested for precisely the opposite reason 
—because it was known that the South 
was greatly exhausted—that the rebellion 
was really playing its last cards—that it 
was well understood that any mail might 
now bring intelligence of the fall of Vicks- 
burg, and the opening to the Federal arms 
of the whole course of the mighty Missis- 
sippi. It was not concealed that this Mo- 
tion had been introduced with the hope to 
commit the House to recognition before 
probable reverses should make such a sug- 
gestion still more outrageous. And now, 
when hon. Gentlemen fancied that a change 
had taken place in the prospects of the war, 
and that it was by some imagined that much 
was to result from this raid of Lee’s army 
into the North—now it was proposed to delay 
the discussion, as he had said, in the hope 
that they mightreceive news of Southern vic- 
tories. He would repeat, that this was an 
indecent and un-English procedure —an 
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insult to America, and a discredit to the 
House of Commons. For his part, he did 
not believe that the result of this invasion 
of the North—be that result, temporarily, 
what it might—would at all affect the issue 
of the great struggle. He believed that 
even should this raid be, in the first in- 
stance, successful, such success would tend 
only to weld together all parties in the 
North, and give a stronger resolution to 
maintain the war to a successful issue. He 
did not for a moment believe that the House 
of Commons would sanction the proposed 
gross violation of international law, creat- 
ing, as it would do, a precedent of the most 
dangerous character. Still less did he be- 
lieve that the people out of doors would 
quietly endure such violation of law, made 
as it would be in favour of a State which 
avowed that its aim was to build up a 
Power based upon human slavery as its 
head corner-stone. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


AFFAIRS OF POLAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BEAUMONT asked the hon. Mem- 
ber for the King’s County, Whether he in- 
tends to fix an early day for proceeding 
with his Motion on the affairs of Poland ? 

Mr. HENNESSY said, the delay had 
now been so protracted that he thought it 
highly desirable that a discussion on this 
subject should take place speedily. He 
must therefore appeal to the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, whether, 
if his Notice were placed on the paper for 
Thursday next, the Government would be 
prepared to do that which they had pro- 
mised—namely, to give him the first Go- 
verument night. 

Viscount PALMERSON : I am afraid 
I cannot agree to that. We are anxious 
to get on with Supply. But on Monday 
week there will be an opportunity for the 
hon. Member to bring on his Motion. 

Mr. HENNESSY: I beg to say that 
I shall put my Notice on the paper for 
Thursday. 

Mr. HORSMAN hoped, that as they 
were getting so near to the end of the 
Session, and as the subject of Poland 
had been so frequently put off before, the 
noble Lord would not object to the hon. and 
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learned Member for the King’s County’s 
Motion being taken on Thursday. The hon. 
Member for the King’s County would, no 
doubt, bring on his Motion on the Question 
of Supply ; and if he did not, some one 
else certainly would. He hoped the noble 
Lord would therefore adhere to the original 
understanding. 

Sm GEORGE GREY begged to state 
that at the morning sitting, after a good 
deal of conversation, a strong wish had 
been expressed that another evening sitting 
should be given to Supply, in order to 
enable hon. Members who had Motions on 
going into Committee to bring them for- 
ward. In accordance with what appeared 
to be the general feeling, he then under- 
took that Supply should be taken on Thurs- 
day next. 

Mr. COLLINS ventured to suggest 
that a series of morning sittings might be 
given to the discussion of Polish affairs. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he must call 
the attention of the House to the conduct 
of the Government. -Four weeks ago he 
had a Motion on the paper on the subject 
of Poland. His Notice stood first on a 
Supply night. The noble Lord appealed 
to him to put it off, telling him he would 
give a Government night for the discussion. 
The following Monday was fixed; but the 
supporters of the noble Lord appealed to 
him not to go on. The noble Lord said 
he was prepared to assist him in obtain- 
ing a night for the discussion—he would 
give him a Government night. The leader 
of the House having given such a pledge, 
it was surely but fair that it should be 
fulfilled. He had heard with extreme 
surprise from the noble Lord that he was 
not prepared to give Thursday. He would, 
however, place his Motion for that day, 
and bring it on upon Supply. There were 
now two Notices with reference to Poland, 
one in his own name, and the other in 
the name of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman). He 
told the noble Lord, if he gave him a Go- 
vernment night for the discussion of this 
question, his intention was to ask the right 
hon. Member for Stroud to inaugurate the 
debate; and he wished now to ask him 
to bring forward the Motion that stood in 
his name. If he would put it off till 
Thursday, he should give way to him, be- 
cause he could give that Motion his hearty 
support; and he need not say how willingly 
he deferred to the great Parliamentary 
experience of his right hon. Friend. He 
hoped, therefore, the right hon. Gentleman 
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would proceed with his Notice upon Supply 
on Thursday next. 

Mr. WHALLEY did not think the 
House wished to have any debate on the 
subject of Poland. They had already 
given sufficient attention to the Pope’s 
subjects, and Poland was the same ques- 
tion in another aspect. The hon. and 
learned Member for the King’s County had 
been good enough to intimate his intention 
to oppose a Motion which stood on the 
Paper this evening, and which the Govern- 
ment had agreed to, for a return of the num- 
ber of Jesuits in this country. [‘‘ Order, 
order !’” | 

Mr. SPEAKER informed the hon. 
Member that he could not discuss a Mo- 
tion which stood on the Paper before it 
came on in its regular course. 

Mr. HORSMAN wished, after the ap- 
peal which had been made to him, to state 
that he did not put his Notice on the 
paper with the slightest intention to in- 
fere with that of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the King’s County. Attempts had 
been made to evade or put off the discussion 
on Poland, although he felt assured that 
the Government did not countenance it; 
he therefore put a Notice on the Paper to 
insure a discussion if his hon. Friend 
were defeated. He was very sorry for 
the position in which they now stood. 
He gave the Government eredit for all 
sincerity in this matter; but when a 
breach of faith had oceurred on the part 
of the House, the noble Lord’s supporters 
not allowing him to redeem the pledge he 
had given to his hon. Friend, he felt that 
the question of Poland ought not to be de- 
Jayed or evaded ; that it was a growing 
question ; that if the House were not dis- 
posed to facilitate discussion, those who 
now took their stand upon it would next 
year have the opinion very much in their 
favour ; and he had therefore resolved, very 
heartily approving the policy of the Go- 
vernment on this subject, if facilities were 
not given to the hon. Member for the King’s 
County, to raise the question on Supply on 
Thursday next, and to do so again and 
again on every question of Supply, for he 
was determined, even bit by bit, that there 
should be a full discussion of the corre- 
spondence which had been laid on the table. 
The House had incurred grave responsibi- 
lities by the postponement of this question, 
and he would be no party to any further 
postponement, 

Viscount PALMERSTON would say 
only one word in reply to what had been 
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urged by the hon. Member for the King’s 
County. The hon. Gentleman reproached 
him with a breach of good faith in not 
having kept the promise he had made. 
Now, that he entirely denied. He had 
promised to give the hon. Gentleman a 
Government night, and he was prepared to 
do so. He did not say he would give him 
Thursday next. He offered him Monday 
week, which was a Government night. 
Seekers, it was said, should not be choosers. 
He had offered that Government night 
whieh could be spared with the least incon- 
venience. But if the hon. Gentleman would 
bring the question on upon Supply next 
Thursday—[ Mr. Horsman: We certainly 
will]—the Government were no parties to 
the arrangement. 


VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 

Mr. FITZWILLIAM said, he rose to 
move an Address for Copies of any Cor- 
respondenee between Mr. Langford and 
the Colonial Department relative to the 
alleged abuses in the Government of Van- 
couver’s Island; of any Correspondence 
between the Colonial Department and Go- 
vernor Douglas, relating to Mr. Langford’s 
charges ; of any Correspondence with the 
Government of Vancouver’s Island relative 
to the appointment of Chief Justice Came- 
ron, and the remonstrances against such 
appointment ; and of any Petition recently 
received from Vancouver’s Island praying 
for the redress of grievances. He must 
express an opinion that the papers for 
which he moved went far to prove that the 
charge of mis-management against the go- 
vernment of Vancouver’s Island was not 
entirely without foundation. 

Mr. WYLD seconded the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
that She will be graciously pleased to give diree- 
tions that there be laid before this House, Copies 
of any Correspondence between Mr. Langford and 
the Colonial Department, relative to alleged abuses 
in the Government of Vancouver’s Island : 

Of any Correspondence between the Colonial 
Department and Governor Douglas, referring to 
Mr. Langford’s Charges : 

Of any Correspondence with the Government of 
Vancouver’s Island relative to the appointment of 
Chief Justice Cameron, and the remonstrances 
against such appointment : 

And, of any Petition recently received from 
Vancouver’s Island praying for the redress of 
grievances,”—( Mr. Fitawilliam,) 


—instead thereof. 
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Question proposed, ‘That the words {character in which his noble Friend was 
proposed to be left out stand part of the | not prepared to accept him. The Petition 
Question.” was divided into a number of heads, under 

| which charges were brought against the 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE | Governor, the Chief Justice, the Colonial 
said, he would not detain the House for | Secretary, the Attorney General, the Sur- 
more than a few moments while giving an | veyor General, the Legislative Assembly, 
explanation with respect to this matter. It} and against the officials generally. He 
would be quite impossible to raise a discus- | must take that opportunity of saying that 
sion upon the papers—even if there were | Mr. Maclure made a most unwarrantable 


room for the charges which Mr. Langford | 
brought, which there was not—until those | 
papers were in the hands of hon. Members. 
The facts connected with the papers were 
simply these. The hon. Gentleman came 
to him and said he wished to move for cer- 
tain papers containing charges brought 
by Mr. Langford against the principal 
officials of the Colony, including Governor 
Douglas, Chief Justice Cameron, Mr. At- 
torney General Carey, and others. He 
told the hon. Gentleman that he had no 
objection whatever to produce the papers ; 
but that if he were a friend of Mr. Lang- 
ford, he would advise him not to press for 
them. He asked the hon. Gentleman, if 
he was resolved to persevere, to add after 
the word ‘* Copies,” “* or Extracts’’—that 
being the usual course in moving for papers 
of that kind. The hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, had not sufficient confidence in him 
or the Colonial Office to adopt that sugges- 
tion, for he thought they might omit some- 
thing of importance. Nothing would have 
been omitted which the House had a right 
to see; and therefore he told the hon. 
Gentleman that he could not consent to 
give the Returns unless the words “ or 
Extracts ’’ were ‘nserted in the Motion. 
He trusted the House would support him 
in requiring the insertion of those words. 
He would merely add the expression 
of his conviction that the charges were 
groundless and unworthy of the attention 
of the House. He should be inclined, on 
that account, to advise the House to refuse 
their assent to the Motion, were it not that 
it was better to have no concealment of 
any charges brought against public men. 
He should make an exception, however, 
with regard to the production of what 
was called ‘‘ the Petition,’’ which they did 
not consider an official document. It did 
not come through the Governor, but was 
put into the hands of his noble Friend the 
Secretary of State (the Duke of Newcastle) 
a short time ago by Mr. Maclure, who re- 
presented himself as charged by the in- | 
habitants of Vancouver’s Island to lay their | 
grievances before the Colonial Office ; * 





use of his interview with the noble Duke, 
for he wrote out to say that the noble 
Duke was about to dismiss Governor 
Douglas — implying that the dismissal 
was in consequence of representations that 
had been made to the Colonial Office ; 
and Governor Douglas had the mortifi- 
eation of reading in a colonial newspaper 
what appeared to infer that the Home Go- 
vernment had a bad opinion of him. It 
was true the Governor was about to 
leave his office, having filled it for a period 
much beyond the usual term ; but he would 
retire not in the way Mr. Maclure said, but 
with the utmost credit to hin:sclf, and with 
a feeling of particular respect o: the part of 
the noble Duke. He should move that the 
words ‘or Extracts”? be inserted after 
** Copies.” 

Mr. AYTOUN wanted to know why the 
Colonial Office would not agree to present 
the whole of the Correspondence. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FURTESCUE 
said, that substantially the eutire Corre- 
spondence would be produced ; but he in- 
sisted on the insertion of the words he had 
proposed as a matter of principle, and be- 
cause the hon. Gentleman who made the 
Motion would not agree to propose it in 
the terms which every hon. Member mov- 
ing for papers generally adopted. 

Mr. MALINS said, it seemed that Mr. 
Langford was dissatisfied with everything 
and everybody in the Colony, and he was 
sure the House would receive with caution 
charges made under such circumstances 
against his relative, the Attorney General, 
who was a young man distinguished for 
his ability and integrity, or against the 
Chief Justice of British Columbia. The 
only thing to be regretted was, that in a 
Colony of such rising importance as Van- 
couver’s Island the Chief Justice should be 
wholly unconnected with the law. Chief 
Justice Cameron, however honourable he 
might be as a commercial man, did not 
possess the legal qualifications for the office, 

Mr. WYLD remarked that the appoint- 
ment of Chief Justice Cameron went to 
some extent to support the complaint of 
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Mr. Langford. He, however, deprecated a| them. In a neighbouring country the ad- 
discussion pending the production of the | ministration of the public works was con- 
apers. ducted in a different way, and he wished 

Viscount PALMERSTON hoped the | something like the plan there adopted to 
hon. Member would agree to the insertion | be followed in this country. In France, if 
of the words ‘‘ or Extracts.’”” That was | the state of the dockyards or harbours re- 
the invariable form in which documents | quired attention, the matter was submitted 
were moved for, and it stood upon the best | to the Minister of Public Works, who was 
possible grounds. In all Correspondence | aided by a permanent Council, and after 
there were personal allusions and matters | full consideration the wishes of the Admi- 
of detail that had no bearing upon the|ralty were carried out by the Department 
matter before the House. If the hon./of Public Works, which dealt with the 
Member did not agree to the Amendment, } matter in an able, practical, and business- 
the Government must object altogether to | like manner. Let the House consider whe- 
produce the papers. ther the Admiralty in this country conduct- 

Mr. FITZWILLIAM said, he would} ed the works under its care in a way to 
adopt the Amendment. deserve the confidence of the country. With 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the best course | regard to Keyham, the estimates present- 
to adopt would be to withdraw the Motion, | ed to that House had been exceeded by 
and to take it as an unopposed return, four times the original amount. The first es- 
timate for Alderney harbour was £665,000, 
and the House was assured that it would 
‘ , , not be exceeded ; but £1,500,000 was now 

PUBLIC WORKS.—OBSERV ATIONS. required to finish only one moiety of the 

Sm MORTON PETD ‘said, he wished | harbour, which in its incomplete state would 
to call the attention of, the House to the | be perfectly useless as a protection against 
want of efficient control of the Public} the greater number of storms occurring in 
Works of the Country, and to the ne-| that quarter. Having been acquainted with 
cessity of the re-organization of the Board | Mr. Walker, the engineer of Alderney har- 
of Works, with a view to remedy the | bour, and having always found his estimates 
evil. In doing so it was not his eb-| accurately prepared and his plans carefully 
ject to make any charge against the per-| considered, he was anxious to discover 
sons connected with the office of Public} how it was that the estimate had been so 
Works. The First Commissioner was re-|far exceeded. The fact was that scarcely 
spected by all who knew him ; and with re-| were the works commenced when an offi- 
gard to the staff, he might say that it was| cial visit was made to the harbour by the 
impossible for the country to be served by | Lords of the Admiralty, who took the clerk 
more faithful and able servants. What he| of the works into their confidence, and al- 
maintained was, that the First Commis-| together changed the plan of the harbour. 
sioner of Works was no Commissioner of | Scarcely anything of the original design 
Works at all, and that his office was not | was left—amongst other alterations they 
practically an office connected with the| directed the piers to be carried out where 
public works of the country. Under that | the water was 125 to 128 feet deep instead 
office 120 buildings in England were kept| of 60 fect. Of what use was it their vot- 
in repair, and twenty-four in Scotland. | ing sums of money if estimates were to be 
As many as seventeen parks and garden | exceeded and plans abandoned without their 
grounds, eighty post office buildings, and | sanction? Such a thing could not have 
forty-one probate registries were under its | happened in France, for there all the plans 
administration, and £28,000 a year were | were in the first place fully considered by 
expended for the rent of certain offices, | the proper authorities, and no contractor 
The First Commissioner of Works might, | ever hesitated to accept the official esti- 
therefore, be termed the First Commis-| mate; and in the works carried out by his 
sioner of Parks, Palaces, and Public Of- firm in that country, involving the expen- 
fices. The public works of the country were | diture of millions, he had never known the 
really conducted by all the Departments of | estimate to be fallacious. He wished to 
the Government, each Department conduct- | know why such a mode of proceeding could 
ing those with which it was connected. Thus not be adopted in England. It might be 
it was considered that the Admiralty must | said that the system of centralization which 
have the charge of the works for the dock- | prevailed in France was a system which the 
yards, harbours, and works connected with | people of this country would not allow to 
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be established here ; but, still, without en- 
tirely approving that system, they might 
learn from it how to correct some of the 
errors existing in their own system. Holy- 
head harbour had been four times changed 
in its plan—so that it was evident that in 
the first instance no well-considered plan 
had been adopted. At Jersey, a large 
amount of money, £500,000 or £600,000, 
had been expended on the harbour, but the 
works had since been abandoned. The 
Board of Admiralty did not do their work 
efficiently. Neither did the Board of Trade 
with regard to the harbours remitted to its 
superintendence. Why, the other night 
Portpatrick was spoken of, and positively 
his right hon. Friend had never seen the 
harbour, and no one was responsible for 
the expenditure to which the House stood 
pledged. Therefore, it was well worth the 
consideration of the House whether some 
alteration should not be made in the present 
mode of conducting these matters. He 


thought that with regard to the Board of 
Trade some change should be effected. 
He did not object to the Board of Trade 
having the charge of the ordinary com- 
mercial business of the harbour, but the 
public works connected with harbours, as 
well as all the public works in the coun- 


try, he would transfer to the Board of 
Public Works, and give to the Minister 
of Public Works enlarged and increased 
responsibility. A great many public 
works were carried out under the admi- 
nistration of the Horse Guards, and other 
Departments. He would remodel the 
Office of Works altogether, and place at 
the head of it a responsible Minister, under 
whose control all the public works of the 
country, for which Votes were passed in 
that House, should be placed. That Minis- 
ter should be responsible to the House for 
the preparation of careful estimates, and 
the engineers and architects should also be 
made responsible to the Minister. The ex- 
cesses which marked the estimates for 
public works in this country were unknown 
on the Continent. In France, in Prussia, 
in Austria, and in Italy,.the contrast to 
England in the matter of public works was 
most disgraceful to us. His right hon. 
Friend the First Commissioner of Works 
might fancy that he would be subject to 
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would keep up a continuous control—while 
the Minister of Public Works, with a seat in 
the House, would always be amenable to 
Parliament. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
did not know how far his hon. Friend might 
be sanguine in effecting a change in the 
Board of Works; but for himself he was 
in perfect despair at the manner in which 
our public works were carried on. Night 
after night hon. Members came down to 
the House and said nothing could be more 
ridiculous and wasteful than the mode in 
which money was voted ; yet whenever a 
Motion on the subject was brought forward, 
one had no more support from one’s friends 
than from the Government—they literally 
seemed to be playing into each other’s 
hands, and he supposed they would go on 
squandering money year after year. They 
were perpetually voting money for the pur- 
chase of houses in the vicinity of that 
building at five times their value, because 
the Government had not foresight to buy 
them up atthe propertime. The ‘ abomi- 
nation of desolation’ must goon; and if 
it got much worse, then there would be 
some hope that Parliament would inter- 
fere. He wished, however, to ask a ques- 
tion of his right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Cowper) with regard to the public statues 
in this metropolis. He desired to know 
who had the control of the public monu- 
ments. He saw from a Return made to 
Parliament that a certain number of our 
monuments were under the kind protection 
of the right hon. Gentleman; but with 
regard to the rest there seemed to be no 
control whatever to prevent absurdities or 
monstrosities being put up. In passing 
through Leicester Square that day he saw 
a saw a statue of, he believed, one of the 
Jameses or Georges, on horseback ; but 
the statue was actually without legs. The 
figure, which was represented to be in 
armour, had, moreover, only one arm, and 
by what ingenuity it managed to sit on the 
horse he could not comprehend. Yet this 
statue had been put up in the classical 
land of foreigners, who looked upon Lei- 
cester Square as the metropolis of London. 
He should like to know who was responsi- 
ble for this absurdity, and whether, at any 
rate, there was no possibility of the right 


very great responsibility under such a plan; | hon. Gentleman having a greater control 


but the fact was, that in accordance with 


over the public monuments than he seemed 


the suggested change he would be assisted | to possess. Again, he went recently to see 
by three or four practical men, who would | the public monuments in St. Paul’s Cathe- 


act as a council to him, and who, not being | 


dral, and found them in a state disgraceful 


changed with each successive Ministry, | to the country. He believed those monu- 
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ments were not in the right hon. Gentle- undertaking. Sir James Graham, who at 
man’s Department, but he should be glad to | first had objected to Keyham, afterwards 
Jearn who had any control over them. But | found it necessary to propose a consider- 
all this proved what the hon. Baronet (Sir | able increase in the estimates and to con- 
Morton Peto) had said—namely, that there | struct larger works. When he (Sir C. 
ought to be a Minister of Public Works | Wood) was First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who would undertake the charge of all he found that the largest dock of Sir 
works of a public character, and especially | James Graham’s construction would not 
of the public monuments. Until that was | receive the Himalaya, and he was obliged 
done there would be no improvement, and : to order the removal of the head of a dock 
until there was an improvement our monu- | to allow that most useful vessel to be re- 
ments wonld be a subject of ridicule to all | ceived into the yard. Would any one say 
“ intelligent foreigners ’’ who happened to | that it would have been good economy to 
visit them. permit the works at Keyham to be con- 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that hav- | structed upon the original scale, so as to 
ing been connected with the Board of Ad-! be utterly useless for our present wants ? 
miralty at a time when some of the altera-| Then, as to Holyhead, after the original 
tions of plans which had been impugned plan and estimate were agreed to, there 
took place, he felt bound to defend that | came a cold fit upon the House of Com- 
Department from the accusations that had | mons, and upon the recommendation of a 
been levelled against it. With respect to | Committee the plans were reduced. Soon 
Alderney, there had, no doubt, been an alte- | afterwards the Lords of the Admiralty visit- 
ration in the plans. The original estimate | ed Holyhead, and found that the increased 
was for a smaller work, designed by Mr. | size of war steamers, and the demands of 
Walker, who was deserving of all the Irish Members for speedy communication 
eulogiums which had been passed upon | between this country and Ireland, rendered 
him. When these works at Alderney | it necessary to increase the works, An 
were originally designed, the harbour was | alteration, therefore, was again made ; but 


. . ° 
intended to receive three or four steamers, | would the House say that that alteration 


Alderney being considered a kind of watch- | was improper? In that, as in the other 
tower against Cherbourg. But in those days | cases, if those alterations had not been 
steamers were very small vessels as com- made, the alternative would have been the 
pared with the vessels now built ; and when | expenditure of public money upon works 
the great increase in the size of steam-| which, when completed, would have been 
ers took place, it became necessary to|of no public advantage. Some remarks 
alter the plans for Alderney, and to en-| had been made as to the advantage which 
large them so as to enable the harbour to; some Departments, such as the Home 
accommodate the larger vessels. Whether Office and the Colonial Office, enjoyed of 
the matter had been under the control of | having permanent officers well acquainted 
the Admiralty or the Board of Works, or | with the business of the Departments, and 
of some fanciful Minister of Works, the | who were able to assist by their experience 
alteration must have been made, or the | and knowledge successive Secretaries of 
public interests would have beeninjuriously | State; but the same state of things 
affected. The hon. Gentleman then spoke | existed at the Admiralty. There was a 
of Keyham. It had been said that Gen- | director of public works, who was a perma- 
tlemen on the front Opposition bench al- | nent officer. When he first became con- 
ways joined with the Government in passing | nected with the Admiralty he found Colonel 
enlarged estimates; but the reason of| Bradford filling that office, and subse- 
that was that Gentlemen on the opposite | quently it had been filled by Colonel Lee. 
bench had been in office, and knew at| Every first Lord and Board of Admiralty 
least something about the matter. The| had been able to obtain the assistance of 
original proposal for the purchase of Key- | one of those able and distinguished officers, 
ham was made by a Government connected | who filled permanent appointments, and 
with the party now sitting opposite, and| were intimately acquainted with every- 
with respect to that dockyard the same | thing that was in course 6f progress. 

thing happened as at Alderney. It was| Sim FREDERIC SMITH said, that any 
found that the plans as originally framed | suggestions on this subject coming from 
were inadequate for the demands of a navy | the hon. Baronet the Member for Finsbury 
composed of larger vessels than existed | were deserving the careful consideration of 
at the time of the commencement of the| the House; but he feared that to adopt a 
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system of centralization such as had been 
proposed would not be conducive to the in- 
terests of the country. The charge of the 
whole of the public works would surpass 
the physical capacity of any single official, 
even if one could be found sufficiently 
skilled in all the different branches of con- 
struction tu be able todirect them. If the 
Government, for instance, wanted to build 
fortifications they must intrust the under- 
taking, not to a civil, but to a military en- 
gineer. In the same way an ordinary 
architect would not be competent to super- 
intend the formation of docks—a man of 
special training would be required for that 
duty. It was true, no doubt, that harbours 
had been built which were not large enough 
for vessels of the new and improved cha- 
racter, but that was owing to a change of 
circumstances for which the Admiralty, 
who had acted on the best advice, were not 
to blame. In his opinion, each Department 
ought to be left to deal with its own works. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY held that the 
Government ought to bear the full respon- 
sibility of the public works. He recollected 
that when, some time ago, money was ob- 
tained for Alderney, it was then represented 
as a harbour of refuge ; but it was after- 
wards admitted that that was a mere pre- 
tence, and that the real object of the har- 
bour was to watch Cherbourg. He did not 
think such deceptions ought to be practised 
on the House. 

Cotone. FRENCH said, that the Esti- 
mate for Holyhead harbour had already in- 
creased to about £1,500,000, and that he 
believed something like £500,000 more 
would be required to complete the works. 

Mr. COWPER said, that the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury, to add 
engineering works to the business already 
intrusted to the Office of Works was a 
strange one. The French system was not 
what the hon. Gentleman had represented 
it to be, but much more resembled the sys- 
tem in this country. In France public works 
were under six different Departments. En- 
gineering works could not be properly com- 
bined with architectural works under one 
office. In the case of harbours, the naval 
authorities must have authority to decide, 
as they only could know the requirements 
of ships. But, assuming that the erection 
of buildings, their repair and maintenance, 
was to be kept in one Department, and 
engineering works in another, then he 
thought the hon, Baronet had raised an 
important question. That question was 


how we could best combine the perma- 
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nent administrative element of the office 
of Works with the political and Parlia- 
mentary element — that ordinary routine 
administration which followed precedent 
with that enterprising policy which flue- 
tuated according to changes of opinion, 
and which was likely to be influenced by 
the division list of that House. An undue 
predominance of the former would render 
the office bureaucratic, while the excess of 
the latter would lead to capricious changes, 
The hon. Member for Honiton (Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane) was anxious altogether to su- 
persede the political element, and to 
leave the conduct of the Office exelu- 
sively to the permanent and administrative 
element. But that was impossible ; for 
the permanent officers of the establish- 
ment, however able they might be, could 
not propose Votes to Parliament or intro- 
duce measures requiring Parliamentary 
sanction. If the post of First Commis- 
sioner were to be abolished to-morrow, the 
permanent officers would be obliged to 
apply to the Treasury to get their views 
earried into effect; and the Treasury 
would naturally insist upon having its own 
opinions carried out, and would not make 
itself subservient to the permanent officers 
of another Department. Hence the re- 
sult of obliterating altogether the _poli- 
tical element of the Office of Works 
would be to place the affairs of the Office 
under another Department, which could 
not give sufficient attention to them. 
The hon. Member was right in principle 
when he proposed that there should be 
a permanent Council. At present, in- 
deed, that principle was recognised in the 
arrangements of the Office, not for the 
ordinary routine work of the Department, 
but for those new and important works 
which were occasionally required to be exe- 
cuted. The permanent staff was sufficient 
to. conduct the ordinary business. Mr. 
Pennethorne was an able architect ; the 
surveyors did their work well; the admi- 
nistration of the parks had given general 
satisfaction; and it was a fact that the 
ordinary Estimates had very rarely been 
exceeded — a statement which could not 
be made with respect to France. A per- 
manent Council would not be of much 
use for the ordinary business of the Office; 
but, in regard to such matters as the se- 
lection of designs for great works, he 
thought it was very desirable. But prac- 
tically, as he had said, there was a Council 
already. The designs for the National 
Gallery, the Houses of Parliament, and 
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the Foreign Office were judged, not by the 
First Commissioner, or by the permanent 
officers of the Department, but by com- 
petent persons nominated for the purpose. 
There was such a strong party spirit in 
the architectural profession that it would 
be very difficult to name any Council of 
Architects which would give general satis- 
faction. The profession was divided into 
two hostile camps, the one being in favour 
of Gothic and the other of the classical 
or Palladian style ; and it would constant- 
ly happen that the persons forming the 
Council were not those whom they would 
desire to select for the particular work in 
hand. A safer course would be to select 
the best architect that could be found, 
and when his design was approved, to 
leave him to carry out that design 
according to his individual taste and 
judgment. With regard to the statue 
in Leicester Square, and the dirty state 
of the statues in St. Paul’s, the Office of 
Works had no authority over either—if 
they had, they would at once recommend 
that arms and legs should be provided 
for the first statue, and that the others 
should be cleansed. The works which 
had been executed during the time that 
he had been at the Office of Works 
were such as the hon. Member had not 
been able to attack, Among them was 
the new gallery in the National Gallery 
—a room which was admitted to be per- 
fectly successful as to the lighting and 
the proper exhibition of the pictures. So 
also with the restorations at Windsor 
Castle. The new Westminster Bridge 
had been universally approved. With 
respect to the fountains in Trafalgar 
Square, the basin had been made alive with 
a great number of jets, the whole making, 
he thought, a very pretty composition. 
At all events, something had been done 
there towards remedying what was pre- 
viously a great defect. His hon. Friend, 
then, had not, in his opinion, made out 
any case for altering this department 
of the Government; and it would not 
be expedient to establish a permanent 
Council, as such a body would not have 
that responsibility and unity of action 
which it was desirable to secure in a well- 
administered office. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had made a very good speech, 
but what was wanted was some Minister 
who could be responsible for all public 
works. For instance, the original esti- 
mate for constructing the harbour of Al- 
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derney, was £650,000, whereas it had 
been found that the completion of only 
one pier would cost £1,300,000; and to 
make an efficient harbour and place of 
defence would require about £2,000,000. 
Instead of leaving it to Departments, which 
proceeded by driblets, a detailed statement 
of the works required, with the reasons for 
any change that might be considered neces- 
sary in the original plans, should be sub- 
mitted to Parliament, in order that they 
might exercise some proper control over 
the expenditure. The question of public 
works was one of much greater import- 
ance than the Government seemed to 
think, and it must be dealt with sooner or 
later. 


Tringanu. 


THE ATTACK ON TRINGANU. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 
Sir JOHN HAY rose to call the atten- 


tion of the House to an attack on Tringanu 
on the 12th November last, and to move 
for papers. The question had been asked 
where Tringanu was, and some explanation 
was necessary for those who were not ac- 
quainted with the Eastern seas. Tringanu 
was the capital of Johore, the southern 
province of the Kingdom of Siam ; it was 
situated on a river of the same name, 
and contained a population of about 
30,000 persons. The town had been 
under the government of Siam ever since 
the Treaty of 1784, and there was a 
large amount of Evglish capital embark- 
ed in the tin mines there. In 1860 the 
exports of the place amounted to £85,680, 
whilst in 1862 they had increased to 
£102,814. In 1810 the Emperor of Jo- 
hore died, and the Dutch supported the 
claims of his younger son ; but some years 
afterwards the English took up the cause 
of the eldest son and seated him upon the 
throne. The Dutch then made the younger 
son Sultan of a small island called Linga ; 
but his lineal descendant, having been ex- 
pelled in 1857, took refuge at Singapore. 
He was, however, in no sense a British sub- 
ject. In 1862 he went in a steamer sent by 
the King of Siam to visit his relative, the 
Governor of Tringanu, and was therefore tra- 
velling under the safe-conduct of the King 
of Siam. The adjoining province was in a 
disturbed state, and umbrage was taken at 
the residence of the ex-Sultan of Linga at 
Tringanu ; and therefore Colonel Durand 
the Secretary of the Government of India 
wrote to Colonel Cavenagh authorizing him 
to use force, if necessary, to remove the 
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ex-Sultan from Tringanu. Colonel Cave- 
nagh first wrote to Sir Robert Schomburgk, 
our Consul at Bangkok, requesting him to 
endeavour to persuade the Siamese Court 
to give up the ex-Sultan, and this request 
was favourably considered by the Siamese 
Government. Before an answer had been 
received, however, he despatched the Scout 
and another vessel of war, under the com- 
mand of Captain Corbett, who was accom- 
panied by Major Macpherson, an Indian 


political officer—the course usually adopted | 


in the East when a wrong was to be done 
—to Tringanu, to demand, and if necessary 
compel, the surrender of the ex-Sultan. 
On their arrival Major Macpherson visited 
the Rajah, by whom he was hospitably re- 
ceived, and demanded the person of the 
ex-Sultan. The Rajah said, that if the 
ex-Sultan was willing to accompany the 
British officer, he would offer no objection. 
The ex-Sultan of Linga, however, refused 
to go, and called upon the Rajah to protect 


him. The Rajah thereupon declined to give | 
| tans of Lingah; but the Dutch being displeased 


him up, but undertook to guarantee that 
he should not embroil himself with the civil 
war which was raging in the neighbour- 
hood. 


turned on board the Scout and called upon 
Captain Corbett to use foree. Captain Cor- 


bett was obliged to obey orders, but, not 
liking to fire on an unarmed town, he 
sent a boat on shore giving them twelve 
hours to consider whether they would 
comply or not. At the expiration of that 
time he commenced to bombard the town 
from a distance of 4,000 yards with Arm- 


strong shells. Captain Corbett did his best | 


to fire only upon the palace and the fort, 
but, owing to the rolling of the ship, some 
of the shells fell into this populous town 
and set it on fire. The bombardment con- 
tinued during the night, and next morning, 
when a boat was sent on shore, it was 
found that the ex-Sultan had wisely left the 
town and retreated into the furest. The 
squadron returned to Singapore, where 
they found that a letter had during their 
absence been received from the Siamese 
Court, stating that as soon as possible a 
steamer should be sent to Tringanu to re- 
move the ex-Sultan and take him to Bang- 
kok. Thus, if they had waited, they would 
have gained their object, whereas by this 
outrage we were disgraced in the Indian 
seas, and the end for which this violence 
was committed was not attained. He hoped 
the noble Lord would consent to lay the 
whole of the Correspondence on the table ; 
but the only letter with which he need 
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King of Siam to Earl Russell, calling upon 
the noble Earl to do justice. It was as 
follows :— 


The Siamese Minister for Foreign Affairs to the 
Right Honourable the Earl Russell, K.G., Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, cc. &c. &e. 

Dated Bangkok, 27 November 1862. 
My Lord, 

**T have the honour to inform your Lordship, 
that when the Siamese Ambassadors visited Eng- 
land ona friendly mission to the British Court, 
they requested that in any matters of difficulty or 
doubt they might be permitted to advise with the 
British Government in London. They were in- 
formed, that in any such matters the Siamese were 
to write through the British Consul at Bangkok, 
who would forward their Despatches, and an ex- 
planation would be sent out to them through the 


| same channel. 


“In the present instance, Sultan Mahomet, ex- 


| Sultan of Lingah, whom the Dutch deposed some 


time ago, went to Tringanu, and from thence took 
a passage in one of the Singora cruising vessels 
to Bangkok, in July 1861, and at an audience of 
his Majesty, the first King of Siam, informed his 
Majesty that he and his ancestors had been sul- 


with him, sent him out of his country. He then 
took up his abode at Rhio, and afterwards at 
Singapore and Pahang: in the latter place he 
lived three years. From Pahang he went to Trin- 
ganu, and as the rajah of that place is his maternal 
uncle, he came to Siam to pay his respects to his 
Majesty. His Majesty, from courtesy, ordered a 
suitable place of residence, and provided for him 
in accordance with his position, as a Malayan ra- 
jah, on a visit to Bangkok. 

‘He remained in Bangkok 11 months ; and in 
June last took his departure to return to his 
mother at Tringanu. As a Siamese steamer was 
then about to start on a cruise to Ligore and Sin- 
gora, a passage was given to him in her as far as 
Tringanu. 

“In August last Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul 
at Bangkok sent me copy of a letter from the 
Governor of Singapore, stating that the ex-Sultan 
of Lingah, in going to Tringanu, had instigated 
Wan Ahmet to fresh disturbances in Pahang, and 
requested the Siamese Government to use mea- 
sures to quell those disturbances, 

“The Siamese Government sent instructions to 
the Rajah of Tringanu, and replies to Sir Robert 
Schomburgk, Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul, on 
four different occasions, the nature of which will 
be seen by referring to the correspondence, copics 
of which Sir Robert Schomburgk informs me will 
be sent by this opportunity to your Lordship. 

“On the 6th instant, Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul wrote me, handing copies of letters from 
the Governor of Singapore, and stating that the 
Siamese must send a vessel to bring back the ex- 
Sultan of Lingah without fail. 

“The Siamese Government submit, that as the 
ex-Sultan of Lingah is a Dutch subject, the de- 
mand that the Siamese should send a steamer to 
bring him here, and take charge of him, because 
of the unsettled condition of the small State of 
Pahang, which is not a British territory, is, to say 
the least, most unjust. But the Siamese Govern- 


ment, not wishing in any manner that there should 
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be the slightest misunderstanding, requested me 
to write in reply, that the steamer “ Alligator” 
would be despatched for the ex-Sultan of Linga, 
but that vessel not being in readiness to start at 
once, it would require some days to put her in a 
state to proceed. All this was fully explained in 
that letter. 

“On the 17th instant the steamer “ Alligator” 
left this for Tringanu ; and on the 24th instant 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul wrote me, hand- 
ing copies of documents from the Governor of 
Singapore, in which the Siamese Government are 
informed that the Governor of Singapore had in 
the mean time sent vessels of war to Tringanu for 
the ex-Sultan of Lingah ; and on not securing his 
person, had bombarded the town on the 11th in- 
stant, before the letter of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul, with the reply of the Siamese Government, 
could reach Singapore. 

«The recent assault upon Tringanu has been en- 
tirely occasioned through the disturbances in Pa- 
hang, which have been going on for, more or less, 
some two years, caused by Inchi Wan Ahmet and 
his brother, the Bandahara of Pahang, fighting 
for the possession of that territory. 

“The statements of the Bandahara, that the in- 
habitants of Pahang suspect the ex-Sultan of Lin- 
gah as instigating Inchi Wan Ahmet, and that the 
Rajah of Tringanu is favourable to the cause of 
Inchi Wan Ahmet, have been made solely on the 
part of the Bandahara of Pahang, and his relative 
the Tumongong of Johore, through his agents, 
Messrs. Paterson, Simons & Company, of Singa- 
pore ; but on the parts of the Sultan Mahomet and 
the Rajah of Tringanu, their statements have not 
been heard, so the above assertions are not re- 
liable. 

“ The bombardment of Tringanu, by authority of 
his Highness the Governor of Singapore, has been 
the cause of much alarm to the Siamese Govern- 
ment, as they were of opinion, that having con- 
cluded a treaty with a powerful nation like Great 
Britain, who had appointed a Consul at Bangkok, 
they could in any difficulties advise freely and con- 
fidentially with him, and thereby avoid any mis- 
understanding ; and consequently have always felt 
grateful to the British Government, who they are 
aware entertain friendly sentiments towards Siam ; 
they therefore were under the impression that they 
were beyond such calamities as the recent one. I 
trust your Lordship will give this matter due in- 
vestigation, as the Siamese Government look up 
to the British for assistance and advice in matters 
of a like nature, brought about by other powers.” 

Cnow Pura Purak.ane, 
(u.s.) Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
The defence of the Governor of Singapore 
that he did not know that Tringanu be- 
longed to Siam was a pure piece of igno- 
rance ; for, by the 12th article of Captain 
Burney’s treaty, it was provided that— 


“ Siam shall not go and obstruct or interrupt 
commerce in the States of Tringanu and Calantate. 
English merchants and subjects shall have trade 
and intercourse in future with the same facility 
and freedom as they have hitherto had, and the 
English shall not go and molest, attack, or disturb 
those States upon any pretence whatever.” 


He held in his hand the letter of Captain 
Corbett, but would not trouble the House 
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by reading it, but perhaps he might be per- 
mitted to read the Petition of a British 
merchant, who set forth his injuries in the 
following manner :— 


“Unto the Hon. Colonel Orfeur Cavenagh, Go- 
vernor of Prince of Wales Island, Singapore 
and Malacea. 

“The Petition of Neo Swee Kam, of Singapore, 
trader. 

“ Humbly Showeth,—That your Petitioner is a 
British subject, carrying on business as a general 
trader in the town of Singapore ; that in the 
course of his said business he trades extensively in 
piece goods, hides, and other merchandise with tlie 
native towns on the eastern coast of the Malayan 
Peninsula, and more particularly with the town 
and port of Tringanu. 

‘That your Petitioner heretofore had entered 
into large contracts with various traders at the 
port of Tringanu, for the purpose of importing 
buffalo hides and other native produce from Trin- 
ganu to Singapore, and also for exporting from 
Singapore to Tringanu various European and other 
productions ; and in the month of November last 
your Petitioner was possessed of property at the 
said town and port of Tringanu to the extent 
of upwards of nine thousand Spanish dollars 
(9,000 dollars), which said property consisted of 
goods and merchandise, and of debts owing from 
various traders in Tringanu to your Petitioner, 
for merchandise exported by your Petitioner , 
from the port of Singapore to the said port of 
Tringanu. 

“That, on or about the 11th day of the said 
month of November, the said town and fort of 
Tringanu were attacked and bombarded for two 
consecutive days by Ler Majesty’s war-steamers the 
Scout and Coquette, and your Petitioner is inform- 
ed and believes that the said town and port were 
very much damaged and destroyed, and many of 
the inhabitants killed and wounded in the said 
attack and bombardment. 

“ That your Petitioner, on or before the said 
attack, did not know of any cause of war between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Government 
or people of Tringanu, nor had he any notice or 
knowledge of any intended attack upon the said 
town and port of Tringanu, nor any means of ob- 
taining such knowledge; and he had no means or 
opportunity of removing his goods and merchan- 
dise, or of collecting and receiving the monies due 
to him at the said town and port before the afore- 
said attack and bombardment. 

“ That your Petitioner has been informed that 
his goods and merchandise at Tringanu have all 
been destroyed or lost to him in consequence of 
the said attack, and your Petitioner has also been 
informed by one Lim Keng Jin, who has come 
to Singapore from ‘Tringanu since its bombard- 
ment, that all your Petitioner’s debtors and cor- 
respondents have been killed or left the said port 
of Tringanu in consequence of the said bombard- 
ment ; and that all their property and trade have 
been utterly ruined by the said bombardment, 
whereby they will be unable to pay the debts which 
they owe to your Petitioner, or to carry out the 
contracts which they had made with your Peti- 
tioner prior to the said attack and bombardment. 

“That your Petitioner has sustained very great 
loss and damage in consequence of the said attack 
and bombardment. 
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“And your Petitioner therefore humbly pray 
that your Honour will be pleased to cause an inves- 
tigation to be made as to the amount of loss and da- 
mage sustained by your Petitioner in consequence of 
the said attack and bombardment, and to order the 
same, when ascertained, to be paid over to your 
Petitioner ; or that your Honour will be pleased to 
give to your Petitioner such further or other 
compensation and relief as to your Honour may 
seem meet. 

“ And your Petitioner will ever pray, &c. 

(Signed) “Neo Swee Kam. 
“ Singapore, Dec. 1862. 
“(A true copy. W.H. Read, J.P.)” 

The reply of the Governor of Singapore 
was that it was out of his power to grant 
any compensation for losses alleged to 
have been suffered at Tringanu. The oc- 
currence was disgraceful to England, and 
it had been characterized by Sir James 
Brooke as the most cruel and illegal act 
that had ever taken place in the Eastern 
seas. Instead of causing the Malays to 
be submissive to British rule, it would have 
the contrary effect, and very probably in- 
duce them to have recourse to retaliatory 
measures. Ile trusted that the whole of 
the papers would be laid on the table, so 
. that the House might be able to judge who 
was to blame for this most disgraceful out- 
rage. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ an 
humble Address be presented to Iler Majesty, 
that She will be graciously pleased to give direc- 
tions that there be laid before this House, Copies 
of any Papers relating to the attack on Tringanu 
on the 12th day of November 1862,”—(Sir John 
Hay,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 

proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 


Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that while 
he could not complain that the Motion had 
been brought forward, he was not in a 
position to state at what decision the Go- 
vernment had arrived with respect to the 
transaction to which it related, inasmuch 
as they had not yet received the official 
Report from the Government of India. No 
one was more anxious than himself to 
prevent transactions of this questionable 
character—for that he admitted it to be— 
but it was only fair to the officers con- 


cerned, and who were intrusted with great 


responsibility, that the Government should 
not form any decided opinion on their con- 
duct until they had been made acquainted 
with the whole facts. He must, however, 
say, that upon a perusal of the papers he 
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had on the subject, he thought the course 
taken was at least precipitate. The ex- 
Sultan of Linga had been expelled by the 
Dutch because he had been remarkably 
troublesome, and he then took refuge in 
Siam; but the origin of our interference 
was that the Rajah of the district called 
Pahang was exceedingly friendly to the 
English Government, trade to a consider- 
able extent being carried on with that dis- 
trict. The ex-Sultan of Linga, having 
arrived at Tringanu, carried on hostilities 
against the Rajah of Pahang, the conse- 
quence being that the territory of the Rajah 
of Tringanu was made the basis of opera- 
tions by which our trade was greatly inter- 
rupted. The Sultan of Tringanu, having 
been appealed to, refused to send away the 
ex-Sultan, and the town was bombarded 
by Captain Corbett, a most excellent officer, 
acting under the instructions of the Political 
Agent. He could not make out from the 
accounts which had reached this country 
whether anybody had been killed during 
the bombardment, but the operation was, 
so far as he could see, conducted with 
great discretion and humanity. He was 


Tringanu. 


perfectly willing, he might add, if the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would give him a 
list of the papers which he required, to pro- 


duce them; and, under those circumstances, 
he would not, in all probability, deem it 
necessary to press his Motion that evening. 

Mr. LIDDELL wished to direct atten- 
tion to the fact that nine months had 
elapsed since this very doubtful transaction 
took place—the bombarding of the town 
of a friendly power by an English ship— 
and he thought the House of Commons 
had a right to complain that the Indian 
Government should have allowed so long a 
period to elapse without sending some in- 
formation on the subject to the Home Go- 
vernment. That was one objection he had 
to urge upon this case; but there was 
another still stronger. This was part of 
an Oriental policy which he asked that 
House to watch most carefully, and he be- 
sought the House to put a stop to it as 
soon as possible. These transactions in 
the East were of the greatest importance to 
the honour and dignity of England. Here 
they were bombarding the town of a friendly 
Power without the slightest apparent rea- 
son, they had bombarded Ning-po without 
any ground of legality, and for aught they 
knew they might be bombarding Jeddo at 
this time. Such a policy as this it was 
time for the House of Commons to put an 
end to ; and he hoped international lawyers 
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would raise their voices against it. The 
course which had been followed in this case 
was not one which a civilized country was 
justified in pursuing, and as long as he bad 
a seat in that House he would not cease to 
protest against a policy which resorted to 
the indiscriminate use of brute force against 
the weak nations of the East. Such a 
policy involved injustice, inhumanity, and 
every principle opposed to the ordinances 
of Christianity. 

Lorp NAAS said, it was very extra- 
ordinary that such an occurrence should 
have taken place as long ago as nine 
months, and that no official information 
should have been received. [Sir Cuarzes 
Woop said, that information had been re- 
eeived, but not in detail.] It was quite 
clear that the Governor of Singapore had 
taken upon himself to bombard a friendly 
town, and had not thought proper to send 
home to the Government an explanation of 
the reasons which induced him to take so 
serious a step. It only showed the reckless 
manner in which our officials in those seas 
were in the habit of proceeding, and he 
thought the time was come when the Go- 
vernment ought to issue distinet instructions 
not only to the Governors of minor settle- 
ments, but to the naval commanders, that 
they were not to fire a shot without the ex- 
press orders of the Admiralty, except in self- 
defence. Our naval officers would then be 


able to reply to any requisition, that if a} 


British settlement was not assailed, they 
had no power to interfere, and this country 
might be saved from a serious and expen- 
sive war. Our merehants went to these 
distant places to trade upon their own re- 
sponsibility ; and if there were political 
disturbances interfering with their ope- 
rations, they must not expect us to mix 
ourselves up in miserable dynastic quarrels. 
It was clear to him that in this case our 
officials had been carrying on an unautho- 
rized war, and in his opinion that was one 
of the most serious crimes which a man 
could commit. He was sorry to say this 
was not the first time such an occurrence 
had taken place, and he sincerely hoped 
the Government would assure them that 
steps would be taken to put a stop to such 
things for the future. He should like to 
know whether any answer had been given 
to the statement of the Emperor of Siam, 
and what was to be done respecting the 
refugee Sultan, whom we had driven with 
our shells out of Tringanu. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Resolution. 


ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he rose to call 
the attention of the House to the subject 
of accidents on railways, and to move 
that, in the opinion of this House, it is 
the duty of the Government to legislate 
for the better prevention of such accidents, 
The progress of science, and various other 
causes, had led to a complete monopoly 
by railways of the whole locomotion of 
the country, and their safety was a mat- 
ter affecting almost every member of the 
community. This, he thought, rendered 
it sufficient for that House and the Go- 
vernment to interfere, if proper cause for 
interference could be shown. He thought 
he might ask, whether, during the last few 
years, there had not arisen a great feel- 
ing of insecurity on the part of the 
public with reference to railway travelling. 
Many inquiries had taken place on this 
subject ; but this was a subject which 
should be grappled with in a satisfactory 
manner, for it involved the safety of every 
member of the community, of every class, 
and of both sexes. If he could show 
that any great number of the accidents 
resulting from the frightful casualties that 
had occurred could have been prevented 
by legislative interference, he thought he 
should have made out a case for Go- 
vernment to deal with the question, and 
upon them he should fix the responsibility 
for the future if they failed to take mea- 
sures to provide against their recur- 
rence. On previous occasions his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade had argued against Government in- 
terference on the ground of the difficulties 
inherent in dealing with the question. He 
admitted that there were difficulties, but 
that was no reason for inaction. That 
there were difficulties which none but Go- 
vernments could deal with was the very rea- 
son why Governments were required. The 
point to which he wished specially to call 
attention was the amount of speed obtained 
in railway travelling, because he believed 
the great majority of accidents was to be 
attributed to that rate of speed. Such 
was the general opinion of those who had 
given evidence upon the question. Five 
years ago he had the honour of presiding 
over a Committee which sat upon railway 
accidents, and in their Report they stated 
that a rate of speed beyond what was safe 
was attained on many of the lines, and that 
the evidence showed that such an excessive 
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rate of speed had arisen principally from 
the want of strict regularity in the times 
of departure. He wished to show that re- 
gularity was incompatible with the rate of 
speed now adopted. The Report weut on 
to say— 

* Your Committee is therefore of opinion that 
it is incumbent on the Board of Trade to apply to 
Parliament for such further powers as may enable 
them to carry out such recommendations as, in 
the opinion of your Committee, would greatly di- 
minish railway accidents.” 


Accidents on Railways— 


But what was the result? The result 
was that nothing was dove—the result 
which usually followed the labours of 
Committees of that House. The interests 
involved, however, in the question were so 
great that it called for special energy on 
the part of the Government. What were 
the reasons which had been assigned for 
the inaction which had been displayed in 
dealing with that matter? These reasons 
were twofold. The first reason was, that 
any interference on the part of the Go- 
vernment with travelling on railways would 
diminish the responsibility of Directors, 
and would therefore tend to increase the 
number of accidents. Now, he readily 
admitted that any interference by the Go- 
vernment in the details of railway manage- 
ment would be most injudicious and mis- 
chievous. But he would confine his inter- 
ference to the question of speed, and he 
contended that he would not by that 
means in any way interfere with the re- 
sponsibility of railway Directors. The 
second reason assigned against any sction 
in that matter, was one which he had 
heard urged some years ago by his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade. His right hon. Friend, upon that 
occasion, produced figures to show, that 
out of many millions of persons who tra- 
velled by railways, there were only a few 
maimed or killed; and his right hon. 
Friend therefore contended that there was 
no necessity for any interference with the 
manner in which railway travelling was 
conducted. But that argument amounted 
to this—that the Government had no right 
to interfere for the preservation of only a 
limited number of the lives of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. That was, however, the 
most inhuman doctrine that could possibly 
be advanced, and he was sure could not 
have been in the mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman. If it could be shown that 
legislative interference would tend to de- 
crease the number of railway accidents, he 
was prepared to assert that the responsi- 
Mr. Bentinck 
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bility for every accident which could by 
that means be prevented must rest upon 
the Government that declined to act in 
the matter. He repeated that he only 
proposed to deal with the question of 
speed, and he was convinced that to over- 
speed the great majority of railway acci- 
dents were attributable. He would cite 
upon that subject a remarkable statement 
which had been made to him by a most 
competent authority, namely, Mr. Stephen- 
son, who had succeeded to the business of 
the late Member for Whitby, and who was 
himself a great manufacturer of railway 
engines. That gentleman told him, that 
anxious as he naturally was, as a man of 
business, for expeditious travelling, he 
never, if he could avoid it, put his foot into 
an express train ; and he went on to say, 
that any man who knew as much as he did 
of the risk which must be encountered by 
every train travelling at express speed, and 
who afterwards lost his life from travelling 
in such a train, would deserve to be buried 
at the cross roads as one who had been 
guilty of suicide. He might add that it 
was in all ordinary cases the manifest in- 
terest of the railway companies themselves 
to adopt a moderate rate of speed. He 
could understand, that if a particular com- 
pany, travelling to the same point over 
a longer line, had to compete with the 
managers of a shorter line, and had, for 
that purpose, to travel with unusual ra- 
pidity, it would be their interest to tra- 
vel at anexceptional speed. But the lives 
and limbs of Her Majesty’s subjects ought 
not to be placed in continual danger to put 
money into the pockets of a particular line. 
The high rate of speed was the cause of 
great want of regularity. It was said that 
the public put a pressure on the railway 
companies, and insisted that they should 
be carried at a high rate of speed. But 
the people who entertained that feeling 
were not, he believed, the regular men of 
business, who wished, indeed, for speed, 
but, above all things, for regularity com- 
bined with safety ; and those who called 
for high speed had real'y no interest in 
quick travelling, and were quite unaware 
of the risk. Besides, he should observe, 
that it was the duty of a Government, in 
this instance as in others, to endeavour to 
protect the public against the consequences 
of their own folly ; and the virtual respon- 
sibility for all accidents that might occur 
would rest on the right hon. Gentleman 
and the Government if they evaded the 
duty of legislating in the matter. Con- 
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siderable attention had of late been directed 
to that question in consequence of the 
occurrence of some most serious railway 
accidents. One of the most remarkable of 
these accidents was that which had taken 
place on the Brighton line, and in that 
ease the jury, by their verdict, had attri- 
buted the calamity entirely to the rapidity 
with which the train had been travelling. 
If his right hon. Friend had dealt with 
that question a few years ago, that accident, 
in all probability, would never have occur- 
red, and he believed that a very serious 
responsibility must attach to his right hon. 
Friend if he refused any longer to deal 
with that subject. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words “ in 
the opinion of this House, it is the duty of the 
Government to legislate for the better prevention 
of Accidents on Railways,”—(Mr. Bentinck, ) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘* That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”” 


Mr. DUTTON said, that the House 
was indebted to the hon. Member for the 
attention he had devoted to this subject, 


and it was to be regretted that the inquiry 
over which he presided with so much 
ability had not been more successful in its 


results. As a railway director he could 
say little on the subject of Government in- 
terference ; he was not deputed by any of 
his colleagues to express their views ; and 
he approached the subject with reserve. If 
the Government could introduce and pass 
a Bill that would do something to prevent 
railway accidents, that Act would, perhaps, 
be the most useful Bill of the Session. The 
course of proceedings at inquests on per- 
sons killed by accidents had generally been 
most unsatisfactory, and verdicts had been 
arrived at without the causes of the ac- 
cidents being ascertained, notwithstanding 
the best engineering evidence the coroner 
could obtain. He agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman that the high rate of speed was 
the great cause of accidents. He thought 
that forty miles an hour was the highest 
railway speed consistent with the safety of 
the passengers. He agreed with the gen- 
tleman who never travelled in an express 
train when he could avoid it. Although 
the locomotives were better built now than 
formerly, the new permanent ways were 
not better constructed than the old ones, the 
gradients were steeper and the curves were 
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sharper ; and therefore there was greater 
danger on the new than on the old lines. 
But the railway directors were not to 
blame in the matter of punctuality in 
the starting of the trains—it was chiefly 
attributable to the public themselves— 
they never would come in time. Only a 
few days ago he had travelled by a train 
on the South Western, and ten minutes 
after the time at which the train should 
have started luggage was being put into the 
van. It was true that by their by-laws 
companies had the power of closing the 
doors five minutes before the train started ; 
and it might be said why did they not do 
it? Simply because the people would 
pull the doors down if they did. In France 
they started their trains with great regu- 
larity. The express from Paris to Mar- 
seilles was probably the most punctual train 
in Europe. It left Paris at eleven in the 
morning and arrived at Marseilles at 6°15 
the following morning, the distance being 
524 miles. That express never travelled 
more than thirty miles an hour, but its re- 
markable punctuality made up for its want 
of greater speed. And it was much more 
advantageous to a man of business to 
travel at a lower rate of speed, with a 
certainty of being at his journey’s end 
within the appointed time, than to be 
carried at a higher rate of speed, with 
the chance of being an hour or two behind 
his time. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he did 
not wish to discuss the general question of 
Government interference. He admitted, 
that if Parliament should be of opinion 
that it was advisable to have more legis- 
lative interference with the management of 
our railways, it would be the duty of the 
Board of Trade to endeavour to overcome 
any difficulties that might exist in respect 
tosuch interference. He also admitted that 
though the inquiry which had been conducted 
by the Committee presided over by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Norfolk (Mr. Ben- 
tinck) had not led to any legislative action, 
it had, in all probability, effected consider- 
able benefit in indicating to railway di- 
rectors the points in respect to which their 
management might be improved. His hon. 
Friend now wanted the Board of Trade to 
ask for power to interfere in railway ma- 
nagement with a view of preventing acci- 
dents ; but he did not think his hon. Friend 
had distinctly defined the direction in which 
it was desirable to supply such power. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he had distinetly 
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have power to interfere when they thought ! 


that the speed was in excess of what it 
ought to be. 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the pro- | 
| cation with the comfort of increased safety. 


position of his hon. Friend was that the 
Board of Trade should regulate the speed 
of railway trains. But how was that ques- 
tion to be decided? Speed was a relative 
term. What might be a very safe speed 
on one line might be a very unsafe speed on 
another line. There were several circum- 
stances which had a bearing on the point 
—such as the general management of the 
line, the condition of the permanent way, 
the condition of the rolling stock, the nature 
of the curves, and the inclines of the gradi- 
ents ; and it would be monstrous to limit a 
well-constructed and well-managed railway 
to the minimum of speed of a railway in 
which these conditions were reversed ; and 
when it was remembered that the weather 
affected the condition of the permanent 
way, it would be manifest that even on the 
same line what might be a safe rate of 
speed one day would not be so on the day 
following. The Board of Trade should 
have a sliding scale of speed; and he did 
not think that Department would be able 
to encounter the management of such a 
system. Their doing so would involve the 
necessity of a vexatious and constant inter- 
ference, and it would relieve railway di- 
rectors of much of the responsibility which 
at present properly attached to them. If 
it were shown to juries that accidents oc- 
curred from culpable neglect, or from trains 
travelling at a speed the condition of the 
rolling stock or of the permanent way did 
not admit of, they would take the circum- 
stances into consideration in estimating the 
amount of damages they might be called 
upon to give, and the liability of the 
directors to pay such damages was the 
best security for the public safety. He 
therefore preferred to leave the matter 
where it was, and he must therefore decline 
to hold out any hope that the Government 
would propose legislation with the view of 
regulating the speed of railway trains. He 
did not know of one Inspector of Railways 
who recommended such an interference. 
The circumstance of a few persons being 
killed or injured would not entitle them to 
pass over the matter; for the sake even 
of a few it might be their duty to legis- 
late, if legislation would prevent acci- 
dents ; but it was satisfactory to know 
that there was the less occasion for such 
interference now than formerly because 
he believed that the increased speed on our 
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railways had been accompanied by improved 
regulation and improved management ; and 
that the public were getting each year the 
increased convenience of rapid communi- 


Resolution. 


In 1861 there were 56 accidents, resulting 
in the death of 46 persons, and injuries to 
780. In 1862 there were only 52 acci- 
dents, with 24 deaths and 536 injuries of 
passengers. In 1861 the number of passen- 
gers carried by railways was 173,000,000. 
For 1862 he had not the exact Returns, 
but he thought the number carried might 
be taken at 180,000,000. For the first 
half of the present year there had been 16 
accidents, with 4 deaths of passengers and 
165 injuries, Thus there had been a gra- 
dual improvement, and a strong reason was 
afforded why the House should let the 
matter alone and not take into its hands a 
work which it would never successfully ac- 
complish—the regulation of railway traffic. 
Speed had not been the cause of very many 
accidents. The Inspectors’ Reports show- 
ed that a very large proportion resulted 
from collisions, the negligence of servants, 
the want of a sufficient amount of break 
power, and so on. Interference with the 
rate of speed would not prevent these ; 
while, with greater speed, longer intervals 
between the trains could be afforded, and 
the risk of collisions was therefore reduced. 
As to the next cause, where you had to 
rely on a great deal of human machinery 
you must take into account a certain occa- 
sional neglect of duty. In a large body 
of servants no legislation could prevent 
some negligence ; and the best security for 
the vigilance of servants was the present 
state of the law, which made the master 
responsible for the culpable negligence 
of his servants, and for the injuries done 
visited him with heavy damages. Then 
another cause of accident was that trains 
sometimes got off the rails; this arose from 
the bad condition of the permanent way and 
from too high a speed in running on sharp 
curves. But these were casualties against 
which the Legislature could not provide ; 
and his conclusion was that it would be 
better to leave the law as it stood. The 
Department over which he presided had 
always found railway boards ready to give 
full consideration to any representations 
made to them ; and though the Board of 
Trade were not empowered by law to hold 
a court of inquiry into the causes of acci- 
dents, railway companies were only too 
happy to co-operate with the Inspectors in 
finding out the real cause of these deplor- 
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able accidents, with the view of providing a 
fitting remedy. Under these circumstances, 
he should not be justified in asking Parlia- 
ment for powers to interfere in the ma- 
nagement of railways, and to impose re- 
strictions upon railway directors, and he 
hoped, therefore, that the House would not 
encourage the Motion. 

Mr. RICHARD HODGSON said, that 
if railway Directors were subject to the 
supervision by legislative enactment of the 
Board of Trade, they would feel themselves 
relieved from a great portion of the respon- 
sibility which had rested upon them, and 
would cast the responsibility upon the Go- 
vernment Department. At the same time, 
he did not think that railway directors 
were remiss in endeavouring to provide 
against the recurrence of accidents, for it 
was their interest so to do, in order to 
avoid heavy damage, and thus protect the 
property of shareholders. If they per- 
mitted unpunetuality in their trains, and 
had to pay heavy damages, their losses 
would be quite deserved. Want of punc- 
tuality was the main cause of railway ac- 
cidents ; and to show that a high rate of 
speed was not, he would refer to the quick 
trains along the east coast between London 
and Edinburgh, and to the corresponding 
trains on the west coast, which had met with 
fewer accidents than any running an equal 
number of miles throughout the kingdom. 
The reason was very plain—the directors 
took care that the line was kept clear for 
the fast trains, and that proper arrange- 
ments were made for them. In fact, ex- 
press trains were on the whole less subject 
to accidents than slow ones. Perhaps the 
House would hear with incredulity the 
opinion, that where accidents had oceurred 
from railway trains running at undue speed, 
those accidents in the majority of cases 
had not occurred upon curves or severe 
gradients but upon straight and level por- 
tions of the line, and that a curve was ra- 
ther a protection than otherwise where the 
train was going at a high rate of speed. 
He believed that this conclusion would be 
borne out by investigation. No doubt, if 
trains were run continuously at great speed, 
they would cause a greater wear and tear of 
the permanent way and rolling stock ; but 
that was compensated by the increased 
fares taken for them from the passengers, 
and by the favour which they met from ‘the 
public. In fact, if the proposal of the hon. 
Member were carried into effect, and the 
Government were to fix a maximum of 
thirty miles an hour, or were to attempt to 
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regulate the speed upon railways, the pub- 
lie would be highly dissatisfied, and the 
regulation would soon have to be repealed. 
If goods trains ran at undue speed, that 
was a fault on the part of the management ; 
but the speed of express trains was not the 
principal cause of accidents. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS thought the 
hon. Member for West Norfolk deserved 
well of the country for bringing this sub- 
ject forward. Te believed the fast trains 
were the safest, on account of the extra 
attention that was paid to them. No doubt 
the principal cause of accidents on rail- 
ways was want of punctuality—not want of 
punctuality at the starting, but at the inter- 
mediate stations ; there was a loss of time 
at those stations, and this led to spasmodic 
efforts to make up the time, and conse- 
quent danger. It was essential that punc- 
tuality ought to be observed, not only at 
the terminus but at the intermediate sta- 
tions. The directors of various railways 
must be gratified with the way in which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) had 
whitewashed them. But the object of the 
Motion was not to cast blame upon di- 
rectors, but to call attention to the causes 
of the too frequent accidents upon railways. 
The inquiry that was now made after an 
accident was little better than a farce, be- 
cause it was made after all traces of the 
accident had been removed ; but he thought 
the chief cause of accident was that to 
which he had referred, an attempt to keep 
time at the terminus after delays at inter- 
mediate stages. Until there was some 
law to make directors, or the railway in- 
vesting public, feel in their pockets for 
the loss of life which continually occurred, 
there would be no hope of preventing these 
disasters. 

Mr. CONINGHAM was not quite cer- 
tain that it would not be for the interest of 
the railway companies at least that the 
Government should fix a maximum of 
speed for travelling. But he believed that 
express trains were the safest, because the 
greatest care was taken with them. With 
stopping trains time was sometimes in- 
evitably lost at intermediate stations, and 
then, to make up, a high rate of velocity 
was obtained, which was always attended 
with some degree of risk. Excursion trains 
were also a great source of accidents. 

Mr. KINNAIRD thought that nothing 
had been said to alter his opinion of the 
judicious course adopted by the Govern- 
ment. Reference had been made to rail- 
ways in France, but he hoped we should 
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never approximate to the French system of 
railway travelling; for if there was a 
greater nuisance than another, it was that 
of being compelled to come to the station 
half an hour before the time, and to be 
penned up in a room under lock and key 
till the train started—and then again, when 
you come to your journey’s end, to be 
obliged to wait another half hour before 
you could get your luggage and be off. 
Mr. BENTINCK said, that the speeches 
of the right hon. Gentleman and of the 
hon. Member below him (Mr. Richard Hodg- 
son) were so much in his favour that he 
should not weaken their effect by any at- 
tempt at reply. He would, under the cir- 
cumstances, withdraw his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


THE UNION MERCANTILE COMPANY 
OF PORTUGAL—OBSERVATIONS. 


attention of the House to the losses sus- 
tained by British subjects in consequence 
of the acts of the Government of Portugal 
respecting the Union Mercantile Company, 
said, the subject, although directly referring 
only to individuals, yet had an interest for 
all who invested capital in foreign under- 
takings. About five years since the Mi- 
nister of Public Works in Portugal ad- 
dressed shipowners in this country, express- 
ing the desire of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to establish steam communication 
between Portugal and the Western Coast 
of Africa. It was represented that the 
Crown of Portugal had sanctioned the 
establishment of a company, that the 
Legislature had approved the project, and 
had guaranteed a dividend of 7 per cent. 
The English capitalists desired a further 
guarantee, and requested the Government 
to appoint Commissioners to watch over 
the proceedings of the directors. That 
further guarantee was obtained, and the 
English capitalists agreed to subscribe an 
amount exceeding one-half of the entire 
capital. No sooner had the directors ob- 
tained money than they began to indulge 
in the most lavish expenditure. Meetings 
were held of an illusory character, without 
proper notice being given to the share- 
holders. At length a crash came, and the 
Portuguese Government advanced money, 
accepting in return an assignment of all 
the property of the company, and thus 
Mr. Kinnaird 
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becoming, in short, the mortgagee of the 
concern. The directors next proceeded 
to vote money to a large extent for their 
own remuneration. At that time the Eng- 
lish shareholders, who held the great pro- 
portion of the subscribed capital, called a 
meeting to consider the affairs of the com- 
pany ; but the directors actually used the 
unissued capital as a qualification for votes, 
and thus defeated them. All this was done 
with the knowledge and countenance of the 
Government Commissioners ; and when the 
English shareholders threatened to proceed 
against the Government for redress, their 
dividends were withheld, unless they would 
waive all protest against the illegalities 
from which their property had suffered, 
The English shareholders were advised by 
Portuguese counsel that they were entitled 
to sue the Government for redress ; but it 
soon became apparent that such a suit would 
be a mere mockery. The English Govern- 
ment had already expressed sympathy for 
these ill-used capitalists. It was of course 


Company of Portugal. 


/a delicate task for them to interfere in 
Mr. AYRTON, in rising to call the | 


regard to asmall State like Portugal. They 
could not follow the example of the Em- 
peror of the French, and send a man-of- 
war into the Tagus; but they might, by 
their remonstrances, teach the Government 
of Portugal that such a gross fraud—for it 
was nothing less—as had been perpetrated 
in this case was not to be glossed over. 
He understood that his Motion for papers 
could not now be put, but he hoped the 
Government would not refuse them. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he had already 
informed his hon. Friend that the Govern- 
ment were ready to lay on the table any 
papers connected with this question which 
he desired. This was a very complicated 
subject, and it was impossible for him to 
go into it. It appeared to him, however, 
from the perusal of the papers, that the 
English capitalists who had been induced 
to invest in the Company had been deceived. 
Although they might not be able to make 
out a technical claim against the Portuguese 
Government, their moral right was very 
great. Her Majesty’s Government had 
very strongly pressed the claims of these 
persons on the Portuguese Government ; 
but he regretted that their representations 
had not hitherto produced the desired effect. 
They would still continue to direct atten- 
tion to the question, and he hoped the 
Portuguese Government would, for their 
own credit and interest, take care that jus- 
tice was done. The English shareholders 
undoubtedly advanced this money on the 
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faith that the Portuguese Government 
had given their guarantee to the concern. 
An adverse decision had been given in the 
Portuguese courts ; and although there was 
an appeal to the Crown, it was understood 
that was quite a hopeless proceeding. He 
hoped, however, that the Government of 
Portugal would for its own sake recognise 
these claims. 


THE STATE OF THE LAW COURTS, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH said, he 
rose to call attention to the insufficient 
accommodation in the Courts of Law at 
Westminster and in the City of London. 
He hoped the Government would give 
serious attention to this subject, which was 
of considerable importance. When a 
Judge was obliged to suspend his sit- 
tings because the state of the court was 
dangerous to the health of those who had 
to attend in it, and when the business of 
the Queen’s Bench was thus impeded, it 
was surely high time that a remedy should 
be provided for so great a scandal. The 
Government were bound to provide proper 
accommodation for the administration of 
justice. The present courts were, how- 


ever, utterly unworthy of the country and 
totally unfit for the purposes they had to 


serve. They combined all the defects 
which a court could possibly exhibit, and 
were as objectionable on accountof their want 
of space as on account of the absence of con- 
venient arrangement. The Bar might, per- 
haps, become acclimatised to the bad atmo- 
sphere of these places ; but some considera- 
tion should be given to the suitors, wit- 
nesses, jurors, and the general public, who 
were occasional visitors. Of the six or 
seven courts of Westminster, only two, 
the Queen’s Bench and Exchequer, were 
in the least suitable for the transaction of 
business. The Common Pleas, in which a 
full third of the important law business of 
the country was conducted, was much too 
small, and extremely ill-ventilated. When 
there was a trial which attracted public 
attention, the court was most inconveniently 
crowded, and there was an utter want of 
that proper accommodation and that re- 
gard for the health of those who were 
engaged in the court, which ought to be 
exhibited in a tribunal of so much im- 
pertance. The Court of Common Pleas 
might probably be borne with, but the 
Bail Court and the Court of Exehe- 
quer Chamber, which were now used for 
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| purposes for which they were not originally 
intended, were utterly disgraceful. With 
| the exception of some of the courts in the 
| City of London, they were the worst he had 
-ever seen. There was but one entrance, 
j and the greatest difficulty was experienced 
in transacting the business with common 
decorum and decency. But the courts in 
the City of London were infinitely worse. 
In the City six courts were now required 
because each of the superior courts had two 
courts for the trial of causes. At Guildhall 
there were only two or at most three courts 
which were fit for the transaction of busi- 
ness. The Queen’s Bench and the Com- 
mon Pleas, although nothing to boast of, 
were large and well ventilated; but the 
others were the very reverse. There were 
two new courts, which seemed to have been 
constructed for the purpose of prevent- 
ing business being satisfactorily done 
in them. They were modelled after the 
fashion of cucumber frames, being large 
square boxes with glass tops, and in 
hot weather it was impossible to remain in 
them without extreme danger to health. 
It wa8 in one of these courts that Mr. 
Justice Mellor recently found himself un- 
able to go on with the business. The oc- 
currence was reported in The Times, and 
the report, appearing as it did in a paper 
read throughout Europe, was a disgrace to 
the country which permitted such a state 
of things to continue. It was as fol- 
lows :— 

“The Lord Chief Justice, upon taking his seat 
to-day, said that he had received a note from Mr. 
Justice Mellor, to the effect that it was utterly 
impossible, with due regard to the health of the 
Judge, the bar, and the jurors, to continue the 
sitting of a Second Queen’s Bench Court in what 
was called the south court of Guildhall. The at- 
mosphere at this time of the year was most op- 
pressive ; and as there was no proper means of 
ventilation, long continuance in it was attended 
with most pernicious and injurious results, His 
Lordship added that Mr. Justice Mellor was about 
to leave for circuit, but, under these circum- 
stances, he could not ask any other Judge of the 
Queen’s Bench to incur the serious inconvenience 
from which his brother Mellor had suffered for 
several days. There would, therefore, be no 
Second Court of Queen’s Bench for the remainder 
of these sittings.” 

The consequence had been a great addi- 
tion to the arrear of causes. But the re- 
port in Zhe Times did not go far enough, 
for he believed that Mr. Justice Mellor 
complained also of the confined space of 
the court, and its inconvenience in every 
respect. On the following day the Re- 
corder for the City held a sitting in the 
same court. He presumed the City autho- 
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rities acted on the principle that they! during the last three or four years the 


might do what they liked with their own ; 
but certainly the learned Recorder must 
have sat in an atmosphere extremely in- 
jurious to his health. The City authorities 
were scarcely to be blamed for this state 
of things, because it was only in recent 
years that two courts had been required at 
Guildhall for each of the superior Courts, 
and he believed that the additional accom- 
modation provided was intended to be only 
of a temporary character. Unfortunately, 
however, it had existed without change for 
a number of years, and, notwithstanding 
numerous complaints, no effort had been 
made to remedy the inconvenience. He 
had been speaking of the courts only as 
yet, but the accessories of the courts were 
miserably defective. Neither at Westmin- 
ster nor in the City were there waiting- 
rooms or retiring-places for witnesses, 
many of whom were women ; and all at- 
tending the courts had either to haunt the 
purlieus or to remain in neighbouring 
taverns until they were called. No at- 
tempt had been made to give the Bar any 
accommodation whatever. At Westmin- 
ster there was no room where the Bar 
could have a library. In that respect 
Edinburgh and Dublin were far before 
London, and a much better state of things 


existed even in Liverpool and other pro- 


vincial towns. He did not wish to throw 
blame on the present Government. Only 
a year ago, indeed, they endeavoured to 
provide a remedy by proposing the estab- 
lishment of a Palace of Justice. It was 
to be regretted that their scheme was de- 
feated by a hasty division; but he was 
bound to say, that although the hon. and 
learned Member for the Cambridge Uni- 
versity (Mr. Selwyn) had the apparent ho- 
nour of defeating it, he believed it received 
its death-wound from some unseen hand at 
the Treasury. He hoped the Government 
would either re-introduce that measure— 
and if they did, he believed the House 
would be ready to accept it—or bring for- 
ward one of aless comprehensive charac- 
ter ; for if millions could be expended on 
fortifications, and if a large sum could be 
voted for the purchase of a building for a 
collection of stuffed animals, surely we 
could afford to provide Courts of Justice 
affording suitable accommodation for the 
suitors, the Bar, and the Judges. 

Mr. MALINS said, that bad as were the 
defects of the courts of law, they sank into 
insignificance compared with those of the 
courts of equity. By alterations made 
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| courts of equity had been turned into nisi 
| prius courts. The Chief Commissioner of 
| Works, who had visited Lincoln’s Inn, 
would know that a vast amount of the 
administrative business of the Court of 
Chancery was conducted in chambers not 
larger than the room behind the Speaker’s 
chair, and which were utterly unfit for the 
transaction of any business whatever. Then 
the courts of equity themselves were ina 
worse state as regarded accommodation 
than even the courts of common law. There 
was no space for a jury-box, no place for 
the jury to retire to when they had to con- 
sult together, no room for the Bar and the 
solicitors, and the room into which the 
Judge had to retire was about eight feet 
square. Two of the Vice Chancellors sat 
in sheds that were erected twenty years 
ago, when the judicial staff was increased, 
There ought to be one great central build- 
ing, where justice in all its branches could 
be duly and decorously administered, in- 
stead of having the courts scattered, as 
was now the case, in different parts of the 
town. The courts of equity might be kept 
together at Lincoln's Inn for an outlay of 
about £100,000 only. If that were car- 
ried out, he would be glad to support the 
scheme for placing all the courts of law 
under one roof between Lincoln’s Inn and 
the Temple. He would be happy to concur 
in that or in any other situation which the 
Government might fix upon in which to 
provide suitable courts with accommodation 
for the Judges, the Bar, the solicitors, the 
suitors, the jury, and the witnesses ; 80 
that there might be some approach made 
to the proper and decent administration of 
justice. When the Government contem- 
plated making an expenditure at Kensing- 
ton or elsewhere, there seemed to be no lack 
of means for the purpose ; and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ought not to refuse 
to provide the funds for an improvement 
so important and so imperatively called for 
asthe present. Hethought that £1 ,000,000 
would suffice for the whole of the Courts 
of Law and Equity, the interest upon which 
at 3 per cent would be £30,000. The 
suitors, he was sure, would be gladly taxed 
to pay that amount of interest ; although, 
as the Solicitor General knew, the means 
already existed for defraying it. He ap- 
pealed, therefore, tothe Government to take 
the necessary steps without delay for se- 
curing an object which ought to be the first 
concern of a civilized State. 


Mr. COLLIER thought the hon. and 
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learned Member for Truro (Mr. M. Smith) 
deserved the thanks of the profession and 
the public for calling attention to what 
had long been a crying grievance. The 
complaints regarding the defective ac- 
commodation in Westminster Hall were 
very old, and Lord Erskine had once 
called the Court of Common Pleas “a 
hole in the wall.” There had been a 
vast increase of judicial business of late 
years, owing to a variety of causes, and 
the courts of law were entirely blocked up : 
there was a great delay in the hearing of 
cases, and if a case was entered in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, the chances were 
that it would not be disposed of for twelve 
months. Indeed, it was a question with 
him whether the existing judicial strength 
was sufficient for the transaction of all the 
business which now came before the courts. 
He regretted that the comprehensive 
scheme of the Lord Chancellor, for erect- 
ing one large building in which all the 
courts should be concentrated, had not 
been successful. He was glad to hear that 


there would be no further opposition from 
Lincoln’s Inn if that scheme were again 
brought forward. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he would point 
tothe Probate Court recently erected in 


Ireland as an instance of bad taste and in- 
convenient arrangement. He wished, be- 
fore the Solicitor General spoke on this 
subject, to put to him two questions—a 
particular question and a general one. The 
particular question related to the assimila- 
tion of the law in the two kingdoms. A 
person had lately been tried in Ireland for 
sending a threatening letter. There they 
might establish the proof of writing by 
comparison, but in England that law was 
made to apply only to civil cases ; in Ire- 
land it applied to both civil and criminal 
cases, He wished, therefore, to ask the 
Solicitor General which was the best law ; 
and whether, as there were two separate 
laws of evidence, the one in civil the other 
incriminal cases, that distinction should 
prevail. The other question he had to put 
was general. Elsewhere something was 
being done in the consolidation and assimi- 
lation of the statute law; he wished to 
know if anything was to be done in that 
respect for Ireland. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL observ- 
ed, that at that late period of the Session 
it would of course be impossible for the 
Government to introduce any measure on 
the subject of the Law Courts with any 
chance of carrying it. He had, however, 
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heard with great interest and satisfaction 
the observations made by so many of his 
hon. and learned Friends relative to the 
deplorable condition of the courts com- 
pared with those of any other civilized 
country. He owned, if those eloquent 
statements from the other side had been 
made last year, they might have been at- 
tended with considerable effect :—but the 
measure introduced by the Government, 
which was now described as an excellent 
comprehensive measure, was lost by a 
majority of one, and his hon. and learned 
Friend for Wallingford (Mr. Malins) was 
that individual. He did not mean to say 
what would be the best course for the 
Government to take with the uncertainty 
that might still prevail as to the views of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and of other Members sit- 
ting on the same side of the House with 
his hon. Friend the Member for Walling- 
ford. Undoubtedly the evil complained of 
required a remedy ; but he should not so 
much regret the temporary continuance of 
the miserable state of things described as 
an attempt to meet it by incomplete or in- 
adequate measures. The country had a 
real and important interest in providing 
properly for the administration of justice ; 
and we had actually got the money in 
hand. Not one farthing need be voted 
by the House. There was every reason 
to believe that the funds in the Court of 
Chancery which might be legitimately 
used for this purpose would be adequate 
for the whole expense of the purchase of 
ground and buildings. He hoped this dis- 
cussion would not be without fruit ; but 
he certainly did not admit that the Go- 
vernment in 1863 was to blame for the 
continuance of the inconvenience com- 
plained of. With reference to the ques- 
tions put by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Whiteside), he had to state that the rule 
of evidence ought to be the same in crimi- 
nal as in civil matters, and before long he 
hoped the anomaly would be removed. 
With regard to the general consolidation 
of the Irish statutes, that was a very large 
undertaking, as to which he could give no 
promise at present. In England the work 
of expurgation and reduction was going on ; 
when that was done, other undertakings 
might follow. He believed that arrange- 
ments were actually in progress for deal- 
ing with the Irish statutes in the same 
manner and to the same extent as had been 
done with the English statutes. 

Mr. LYGON protested against its being 
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supposed that there were not serious ob- 
jections to the great and comprehensive 
scheme which had been referred to. In 
his opinion it was unnecessary and extra- 
vagant. The better plan would be to make 
use of existing accommodation, and add to 
it anything which might be needed. He 
was, however, content to leave the matter 
upon the Treasury Minute of 1861, which 
showed that it was probable that according 
to the scheme proposed a large charge 
would fall upon the public. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the Treasury Minute re- 
ferred to was not a statement of the out- 
lay which the scheme must necessarily in- 
volve, but a maximum estimate of the sum 
which it might cost. Of late years the 
Treasury, warned by what had occurred 
with regard to public buildings, more espe- 
cially with regard to the Palace of West- 
minster, had adopted the course of sub- 
mitting to the House only maximum esti- 
mates—estimates of the highest sum which 
the works referred to could possibly cost. 
Unfortunately, hon. Members had, in two 
or three cases, assumed that these were 
minimum estimates, which would be sure 
to be exceeded, and thus a certain amount 
of delusion had been produced. With re- 
spect to the building of new courts, the 
Government had been waiting for the con- 
eurrence of the House, and after the en- 
couragement which they had received in 
the course of this debate they would no 
doubt be ready to discharge the duty to 
which the hon. and learned Member oppo- 
site had directed their attention. 

Mr. O’HAGAN (Attorney General 
for Ireland) said, that the consolidation 
of the Irish Statutes was actually in pro- 
gress, and that two gentlemen of capacity 
and experience were engaged under his 
direction in doing for the statutes of Ire- 
land what was now being done for those of 
England, and he had no doubt that their 
work would be efficiently and successfully 
performed. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK, asa 
Member of the Committee which examined 
the scheme for the construction of the 
courts of justice, said, that the opinion of 
that Committee was that the estimate was 
not @ maximum but a minimum one, and 
that the building could not be erected sim- 
ply out of the Suitors’ Fund. The fact was 
that it was the case of “the Brompton 
boilers ’’ and Captain Fowke over again. 
It was a pet scheme of the present Lord 
Chancellor, then Attorney General, who 
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had his pet arehitect, Mr. Abraham, Mr, 
Abraham himself was forced to admit, that 
if the proposition of Lincoln’s Inn were 
accepted, one half the expense would be 
saved, 


Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 
Suppty considered in Committee. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICES IN WALES 
BILL (Lords)—[Bu 190.} 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr. WALPOLE moved that this Bill 
be read a third time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be pow read the third 
time.” 


Coronet. WILLIAMS deemed the Bill 
uncalled for, and moved that it be read a 
third time this day two months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “ now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘upon this day 
two months.’’—( Colonel Williams.) 


Cotone. PENNANT supported the Bill. 
The Amendments which had been intro- 
duced entirely removed all well-founded 
objections to it. 

Mr. LYGON thought the Bill was not 
so obnoxious as when it came down from 
the House of Lords, but was still open to 
great objection. He was of opinion that 
it should be made temporary in its opera- 
tion. 

Mr. H. H. VIVIAN supported the Bill, 

and said there were many places in Wales 
in which its operation would be of advan- 
tage. 
Mr. C. W. WYNN also supported the 
Bill. He had received several letters from 
clergymen in Wales in favour of the mea- 
sure, and but one against it. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 38; Noes 
0: Majority 38. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°, and passed, with Amend- 
ments. 
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TURNPIKE TRUSTS ARRANGEMENTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Baucs, Bill to confirm certain 
Provisional Orders made under an Act of the fif- 
teenth year of Her present Majesty, to facilitate 
arrangements for the relief of Turnpike Trusts, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bruce and Sir 
Grorez GREY. 


TURNPIKE ROADS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Brucs, Bill to amend the 
Laws relating to the repair of Turnpike Roads in 
England, and to continue certain Turnpike Acts 
in Great Britain, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Bruce and Sir Gzorez Grer. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; House counted, and 40 Mem- 
bers not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
betore Two o’clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 13, 1863. 


MINUTES.] — Szeirxct Commirrer — Report— 
Land Drainage ( Provisional Orders) (No. 160) ; 
Port Erin Harbour (Isle of Man) * (No. 160). 

Pusuic Bris—First Reading—Greenwich Hos- 
pital (Provision for Widows) * (No. 207); Me- 
tropolitan Main Drainage Extension * (No. 208); 
Growing Crops Seizure (Ireland) * (No. 209) ; 
Navy Prize Agents * (No. 210) ; Fisheries (Ire- 
land) * (No, 211) ; Alteration in Judges Circuits 
[u.t.j* (No. 212); Colonial Acts Confirmation 
{u.t.]* (No. 213). 

Second Reading—Prisons (Ireland) * (No. 195). 

Committee—Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireland )* (No. 198); Metropolis Turnpike Roads 
Acts Amendment * (No. 145). 

Report—Sir Robert Hitcham’s Charity* (No.165) ; 
Ruthin Charities * (No. 166) ; Police and Im- 
provement (Scotland) (Provisional Order)* (No. 
194). 

Third Reading—Colonial Letters Patent [1.1.] * 
oe 189) ; Poor Law Board Continuance * (No. 

). 
Royal Assent—Bakehouses Regulation [26 & 27 
Vict., c. 40] *; 
Sale of Mill Sites, &e. (Ireland) [26 & 27 Vict., 
ce, 42)*; 
Security from Violence [26 & 27 Vict.,c.44]* ; 

Innkeepers’ Liability [26 & 27 Vict.,c. 41]* ; 

ane, General (Sale of Land) [26 & 27 Vict., 
c. 43]* ; 

London Coal and Wine Duties Continuance 
[26 & 27 Vict., ¢. 46)* ; 

Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Act Continuance 
(26 & 27 Viet., c. 50)* ; 

ae India) Act Repeal [26 &°27 Vict., 
c, 48]* ; 

Courts . the Church of Scotland [26 & 27 Vict., 
e, 47) * ; 

Duchy of Cornwall Management (1863) [26 & 27 
Vict., ec. 49)]* ; 
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Vaccination (ireland) [26 & 27 Vict., c. 52] *; 
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ny? Act Amendment [26 & 27 Vict., 

c.51)*; 

Militia Ballots Suspension [26 & 27 Vict., c. 53]*; 

Walmer Vesting [26 & 27 Vict., c. 104]*; 

Inclosure (No.2) [26 & 27 Vict., c. 18, 39]*; 

Thames Embankment (North Side) [26 & 27 
Vict., c. 45] *. 


THE CHANNEL FLEET IN THE BALTIC, 
QUESTION, 


Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, he 
wished to put a Question to the noble Earl 
the Foreign Secretary, of which he had 
given him private notice—namely, whether 
an artiele which appeared in The Observer 
on the previous day was correct. The 
Observer had the reputation of being 
patronized by the Government, and of 
being a reflection of their opinions and in- 
tentions. That might or might not be the 
fact; but the belief had the effect of at- 
tracting public attention to statements 
which, if published in another paper, would 
fail to obtain any credence. The paragraph 
was as follows :— 

“ We must await the arrival of Russia’s reply 
to the joint notes of the three Powers. In the 
mean while our Channel fleet is ordered to cruise 
in the Baltic. The Defence, Resistance, and 
Royal Oak, are not only suggestive in name, but 
exceedingly mighty in the power to do mischief. 
Perhaps their appearance in Russian waters on 
a peaceful cruise may havea good effect.” 


It was impossible to misunderstand the feel- 
ing evinced in this paragraph. It was one of 
menace to Russia; and although that might 
not be the intention of the noble Earl, 
yet, if our fleet were at this time going 
to the Baltic, it was certain that the 
same inference would be drawn by Europe 
generally, and by the Russian Government 
in particular, as was drawn in this article. 
The noble Earl might say that the fleet 
was gone to the Baltic for a summer cruise, 
which was usual at this time of the year ; 
but it would, nevertheless, he must be per- 
mitted to say, show a great want of tact 
and judgment to send the fleet into the 
Baltic, considering the position in which 
the two countries stood, and the diplomatic 
negotiations which were being carried on 
with Russia on the Polish question. He 
wished, therefore, to ask the noble Earl, 
Whether it was true that this demonstration 
on our part had been made, and whether 
the English fleet had been sent in all its 
strength to the Baltic ? 
Eart RUSSELL: 

Question of the noble Earl, I be 
that there is not the smallest 
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for the paragraph which he has seen in 
The Observer. Whatever information The 
Observer may obtain occasionally, the 
editor must certainly have been misinform- 
ed as to the intention of the Government 
in this case. 


GREECE.—QUESTION. 


Tne Marquess or NORMANBY wished 
to inquire of the noble Earl (Earl Russell), 
Whether there was any truth in the state- 
ment which appeared two or three days 
ago in some of the French semi-official 
papers, to the effect that the family of the 
young King of Greece had declared in Lon- 
don, that His Majesty would not start for 
his destination until some arrangement had 
been made between the English Govern- 
ment and the National Assembly of Greece 
for the temporary occupation of that king- 
dom by British troops ? 

Eart RUSSELL said, that no such in- 
timation had been made to the English 
Government. 

Tue Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
the statement appeared in La France, a 
paper supposed to be as official in Paris as 
The Observer was in London. 


THE BURIAL SERVICE.—QUESTION. 


Lorp EBURY said, the House would 
recollect that six weeks ago he moved an 
Address to Her Majesty, praying Her to 
appoint a Commission to consider what 
steps should be taken to obviate the scan- 
dals which arose from the present compul- 
sory state of the law in requiring the indis- 
criminate use of the Burial Service of the 
Church of England. It appeared to be the 
unanimous opinion of the House, that the 
evils were so intolerable that they ought to 
be put an end to as soon as possible. 
Eventually the most rev. Prelate (the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) said he would do all 
that he possibly could to devise a legisla- 
tive remedy. Unfortunately, while this 
matter was pending, the scandals went on 
as they did before. Only the other day, he 
received a letter from a gentleman in War- 
wickshire relating to a case in which aman 
had put an end to his existence by delibe- 
rately walking into a pond. An inquest was 
held, and the result was a verdict of in- 
sanity, and an order by the coroner for the 
burial of the body. The curate of the pa- 
rish said he dared not read the appointed 
service, and the service was ultimately 
performed by a clergyman from a distane», 
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who was ignorant of the cireumstances, A 
similar case had happened in a more popu- 
lous place. In that instance, the Burial 
Service was performed amid the murmurs 
of the people assembled ; and when it was 
over, @ woman went up to the clergyman 
and said to him “ Sir, the man you have 
buried is my husband. You may say what 
you please, but I know that he is gone to 
hell.’’ Cases of this kind showed the ne- 
cessity for the Question which he now put 
to the most rev. Prelate—namely, What 
steps had been taken towards devising a 
remedy for the evils in question ? 

Tue ArcusisHorp or CANTERBURY 
said, he had no difficulty in answering the 
Question. In the course of the debate to 
which the noble Lord had referred, he was 
asked to pledge himself to bring forward, 
before the end of the Session, a measure 
which would be satisfactory to the House. 
Such a pledge he declined to give ; but he 
undertook to say for himself and his right 
rev. Brethren, that they were prepared to 
give their serious attention to this im- 
portant subject, and they were resolved 
to ascertain as soon as possible the views 
and feelings of the clergy. In fulfilment 
of that promise, a large assembly of 
Bishops took place four or five weeks 
ago, which was attended not only by 
Prelates of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, but also by a con- 
siderable number of Colonial Bishops. A 
prolonged discussion took place, but no 
decision was arrived at ; the meeting was 
adjourned, and would be resumed. Mean- 
while, the Lower House of Convocation 
had, with the concurrence of the Upper 
House, taken the subject into their con- 
sideration, and their views with regard to it 
would be communicated through their Pro- 
locutor. He hoped that when Parliament 
met again he should be able to inform their 
Lordships what was the result of the dis- 
cussion of the matter, and that some satis- 
factory conclusion would be arrived at. 

Tue Eart or DESART said, he re- 
tained the opinion that the question should 
have originated with Convocation ; adding, 
that no one could doubt the possibility of 
repentance at the last moment. 

Tue Arcusisnor or YORK said, after 
what had passed in Convocation, and the 
correspondence which had taken place on 
the subject, he did not entertain any san- 
guine hope that the bench of bishops 
would be able to lay before their Lordships 
in the next Session of Parliament any 
measure to meet the difficulties complain- 
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ed of. No doubt there was every inten- 
tion to meet the question fully and fairly ; 
but if there was one thing more than 
another which came out clearly at the 
meeting to which the most rev. Primate 
had :eferred, it was the great difference 
of opinion as to the remedy to be applied. 
On the one hand there was a strong desire 
to retain the service as it was, and on the 
other a wish to make changes which did not 
seem calculated to meet the cases which were 
complained of. The burial service was used 
over three classes of persons — first, those 
as to whom there was no moral doubt that 
they were passing from the trials of time 
to a happy eternity; secondly, those about 
whom the clergyman could form no definite 
conclusion ; and lastly, those as to whom 
very little hope could be entertained. A 
great variety of remedies had been pro- 
posed. The first suggestion was that dis- 
cipline should be restored, that evildoers 
should be excommunicated, so that their 
position might be known during life, and 
the use of the service withheld when they 
were dead. Upon this he would only say 
that he did not think that any measure of 
that kind was to be expected at present. 
Indeed, a complete system of discipline 
could only be maintained in a small sect ; 
and any attempt to restore discipline in that 
sense to the Chureh of England would 
result in denationalizing the Church. The 
next proposal was that a discretion should 
be vested in the clergyman, who should 
read the service or not, as he thought right. 
The feeling of their Lordships, as evinced 
in the last debate, was decidedly against 
giving such a discretion. Here was one 
instance of what might happen under such 
a discretion. A clergyman in the diocese 
of a right rev. Prelate who was then pre- 
sent in one case omitted the words ‘as 
our hope is this our brother doth,” the 
reason why he did so being that it was 
reported that the person whom he was 
burying had died in a state of drunken- 
ness. The matter was brought before 
the right rev. Prelate, who thought he was 
not warranted in the course he had pur- 
sued. The clergyman submitted himself 
to the judgment of the Bishop ; and he was 
obliged to confess that the information on 
which he had proceeded was perfectly 
fallacious, and that there was no ground 
whatever for saying that the man had died 
in a state of intoxication, so that an irre- 
parable wound had been inflicted on the 
friends of the deceased person without 
any gain to religion. Another proposal 
made was to vest a kind of joint discretion 
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in the bishops and clergy in this mat- 
ter. But with this scheme geographical 
considerations had something todo. Some 
Bishops were much more erratic, and were 
less easily found than others; in some 
dioceses railways were less numerous ; and 
a question of Church discipline ought not 
to depend upon these accidents. To meet 
this geographical difficulty, it had been 
proposed that the Bishop’s power should 
be retrospective, and that the clergyman 
might refuse to read the service on his 
own responsibility, and then throw the 
matter into the hands of his Bishop, 
But very painful consequences might pos- 
sibly result from this arrangement. A 
clergyman might rely on the support of 
the Bishop, and in the end find himself 
disappointed and deprived of that support. 
Another proposition found favour with a 
great many people—that there should be 
an explanatory or declaratory rule or de- 
claration inserted in the articles, stating 
that the words of hope were only gene- 
ral words, and ought not to be taken as a 
judgment upon the state of the particular 
individual. But he thought it very unsafe 
to say that words were not to be taken in 
their natural meaning It was impossible 
to say that these words did not express 
a very high strain of hope in the future 
happinecs of the deceased person. He 
was sorry to weary their Lordships, but 
it was impossible, without going through 
these suggestions, to point out the diffi- 
culties of the case. Another sugges- 
tion, and one of the most practical, which 
had been forwarded to him by a clergy- 
man, was the following :—That the ser- 
vice for communicants should be exactly 
the same as at present ; but that in the 
ease of persons who had voluntarily ex- 
cluded themselves from communion, a ser- 
vice should be prepared for them in which 
there should be no allusion to the deceased 
person, but only words of general recog- 
nition of the hope of immortality. Henow 
came to the suggestion of the noble Lord 
(Lord Ebury). Their Lordships had been 
told in the last debate on this subject that 
the remedy for all our difficulties was to be 
found in the American Prayer Book ; and 
they had been told that the American 
service might be read over the most re- 
probate criminals—such as a burglar who 
had been killed in the act of committing a 
burglary. The words were these— 


« Forasmuch as it has pleased Almighty God in 
His infinitemercy to take out of the world the soul of 
our dear brother, we commit his body to the ground 
—cearth to earth—ashes to ashes—dust to dust— 
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looking for the general resurrection and the second 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

But he appealed to their Lordships whether 
such a service could be considered applica- 
ble to such acase? If they had to deal 
with the case of a criminal such as he had 
mentioned, the only service to be used must 
be a service of profound silence. The hope 
of a general resurrection ought not to be 
suffered to apply to these cases at all. To 
say that these words would make all our 
difficulties easy was a complete mockery. 
No doubt the difficulties which attended the 
question were very great. He had honestly 
considered the subject, to redeem the pledge 
given in a former debate, but he could not 
say that he was prepared at present with any 
suggestion. He thought it would be incon- 
venient if the House were to separate with 
any idea that a pledge existed on the part 
of any Member of their Lordships’ House 
that a measure would be brought forward 
again next Session. He did not believe 
that any recommendation tending to remove 
this difficulty would emanate from the bench 
of Bishops, or that any improvement could 
be expected to emanate from a Royal 
Commission. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he greatly 
regretted that the most rev. Prelate should 
hold out no hope of a solution of the diffi- 
culties to which he alluded, and thought it 
would be a very great mistake to give up 
the matter in despair. 

Tue ArcusisHop or YORK said, he did 
not wish it to be understood that all con- 
sideration of the question must be aban- 
doned. He wished simply to convey that 
no pledge could be given that a satisfac- 
tory solution would be found before next 
Session. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he still enter- 
tained the opinion that it would be a great 
mistake to give upthe matter in despair; and 
he was not without hope that a solution of 
this difficulty which would prove generally 
acceptable would ultimately be arrived at. 

Tue Bishop or EXETER (who was 
very imperfectly heard, and who spoke the 
latter part of his speech from his seat) said, 
he had frequently hoped that some solution 
of this diftculty would be discovered, but 
At 


at present he entertained no such hope. 
the same time, he knew that his Friend the 
most rev, Prelate would do his utmost to 
give the subject the most deliberate and 
anxious consideration ; and there was no 
~ of Her Majesty's subjects whom the 

ench of Bishops would be so glad to satis- 


fy in this matter as their Lordships. But 


he did not think that any solution of the’ 
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question would be arrived at when Convo- 
cation took it into consideration after the 
recess. If it were possible, he hoped they 
might get out of thisdilemma. Were they 
prepared to say that the burial service 
should not continue as an expression of 
Christian hope over those who were brought 
to the grave. [‘‘ No! ’’] He thanked their 
Lordships for that expression of opinion, 
That being so, they must regard it as an 
essential part of the funeral service that 
it should contain the express language of 
Christian hope. But was that language 
to be used indiscriminately ? It had been 
suggested that the use of this expression 
of hope ghould be left to the discretion of 
the clergyman. He sincerely hoped that 
this would never be, that there would never 
be an inquisitio post mortem at the grave. 
Then came the question of whether a 
clergyman who omitted to use the service 
should be made liable to punishment. He 
hoped the matter would in this respect be 
left asit was. At presenta clergyman who 
omitted to peform the service was liable to 
ecclesiastical proceedings. And so it ought 
tobe. The question then arose, whether a 
clergyman would Jay himself open to ecele- 
siastical punishment who professed him- 
self unable to use this language over men 
men who had east off their Christian alle- 
giance, or who had died, it might be, 
blaspheming their Redeemer. The ut- 
most punishment that could be inflicted 
on a clergyman for such an offence was 
not a heavy one—it consisted of suspension 
for three months ; and he could not doubt 
that in cases of this kind, where the clergy- 
man admitted his offence against the law, 
and submitted himself to his bishop to 
award his sentence, that sentence would be 
a lenient one. He thought the matter 
should be left there, unless they were pre- 
pared altogether to eliminate the language 
of hope from the service. 


POLAND.—ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Eart GREY: My Lords, I should infi- 
nitely have preferred that my noble Friend 
near me (the Marquess of Clanricarde), who 
first gave notice that he would call your 
attention to the affairs of Poland, should 
have resumed his Motion on his return te 
London ; but as he does not wish to do so, 
and as I think it important that it should 
be brought before your Lordships, I have 
undertaken the task. I have less hesita- 
tion in doing so because I shall occupy 4 
small portion ef your Lordships’ time, and 
I know that whatever importance the dis. 
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cussion may have it will derive not from | course which, if they had been asked to 


what I may say, but from the explanations 


of Her Majesty’s Ministers and from your | 


Lordships’ expression of opinion in this 
House. It is, I think, of great importance 
that we should have such explanations of 
the views of the Government and such an 
expression of your Lordships’ opinion, be- 
eause I cannot look at the present state of 
things as regards Poland without enter- 
taining very serious apprehensions as to the 
consequences to which it may lead. I do 
not forget that my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State, in discussing the subject not 
long ago, declared a strong opinion against 
armed intervention on behalf of Poland. 
He stated that he thought, that instead of 
any good likely to arise from such interven- 
tion, it would most likely lead to calamity 
and confusion, and he trusted the tran- 
quillity of Europe would not be disturb- 
ed by any appeal to arms in behalf of 
Poland. I believe that in expressing that 
opinion my noble Friend expressed an opi- 
nion which is shared by a great majority 
of your Lordships and of the nation. I 
believe that there are few persons who have 
earefully considered this critical question, 
without coming to the conclusion that 
it is one upon which a war would not be 
likely to lead to any good result; and 
therefore I am persuaded that if the 
question were put distinctly to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, to Parliament, and to 
the nation, ‘‘ Will you, or will you not go 
to war on behalf of Poland ?”’ the answer 
would on the part of each be ** No.” Al- 
though I believe that there is a general 
coneurrence of opinion, and that every 

rson in this country is convinced that it 
is not a case in which we ought to go to 
war, still I cannot read the papers which 
have been laid upon the table without feel- 
ing great alarm, lest, while we are very far 
from intending it, we may yet gradually 
and step by step be led to that most 
awful conclusion of war. I believe that 
that is a danger at this moment of a most 
serious character, and | believe it can only 
be averted by this country acting upon a 
clear and well understood line of policy. 
I therefore regard it as above all things 
necessary that Her Majesty’s Government 
should not take any, even the smallest, step 
in this matter, without the fullest considera- 
tion as to the ultimate result to which it 
may tend, and that they should constantly 
bear in mind how difficult it is, when once 
embarked upon the wrong track, to know 
when or how to stop; so that by a single 
false step they may be betrayed into a 











adopt in the first instance, they would have 
refused without hesitation. I believe that 
their policy, deliberately adopted and firmly 
adhered to, should also be understood by 
the nation and by Europe, and that there 
should be no mistake as to what line this 
country will ultimately take upon the ques- 
tion. I am confirmed in that opinion by 
remembering what formerly happened. It 
is just ten years ago since we were placed 
in a position with regard to Turkey and 
Russia not very different from that which 
we now occupy with regard to Poland and 
Russia, and at that time both your Lord- 
ships and the public would almost unani- 
mously have declared that there was no 
danger of our going to war with Russia in 
the Turkish quarrel. I remember being 
myself so convinced of this, and that it was 
therefore better to leave the matter in the 
hands of the Government, that I was one 
of those who joined in dissuading my noble 
Friend near me (the Marquess of Clanri- 
earde) from raising a discussion upon the 
subject. The result, I think, proved that 
my noble Friend was right in thinking that 
such a discussion would have been useful, 
and that we who induced him to abstain 
from bringing it on were mistaken ; for, in 
consequence of there having been no such 
public declaration of the views and inten- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government as 
would have been elicited by a debate in 
this House, both Turkey and Russia were 
left im doubt as to what the policy of this 
country really would be ; and thus it hap- 
pened, that whereas there would have been 
no war if it had been distinctly known from 
the first that we either would or would not 
support Turkey by arms in her refusal of 
the demands of Russia (because in the one 
ease Russia would not have committed her- 
self to insist on what she asked, and in 
the other Turkey would have yielded), 
the perfect uncertainty which was allowed 
to hang over our intentions until a very 
late period encouraged both parties to 
commit themselves so deeply in the con- 
troversy that neither could withdraw, and 
war was the unhappy consequence. With 
this experience before me, I feel most anx- 
ious that we should have a clear under- 
standing what policy Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intend to pursue ; and I must con- 
fess that after carefully looking through 
the papers I have failed in making out 
what their policy is. The points on which 
I wish for some explanation from the Go- 
vernment are, first, what is their expectation 
with regard to the communication which 
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they have made to Russia—what ground 
have they for believing that those commu- 
nications, and especially the last, are likely 
to lead to any practical result? To those 
who know no more than can be collected 
from the papers before us, it does appear 
extremely difficult to make out in what 
manner the proposals which have been made 
to Russia are likely to lead to any satisfac- 
tory result. I wish to hear from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government some explanation of 
the grounds which lead them to believe 
that Russia is likely to agree to their pro- 
posals, or that it is, indeed, in her power 
to do so. On a former evening the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Ellenborough) 
pointed out the difficulties there were in 
regard to an armistice. He asked—and 
I have never yet heard the question an- 
swered—with whom is the armistice to be 
made; how are its conditions to be set- 
tled ; and within what limits is it to be 
confined? As he truly observed, an armi- 
stice requires that there shall be contract- 
ing parties, and that there shall be limits 
fixed within which it shall prevail. Even 
if Russia were disposed to consent to an 
armistice, what steps would she take for 
the purpose? The Russian Government 
may be perfectly willing to say, ‘If we 
are not attacked, we shall be ready to allow 


things to take their usual course; we are 
practically in possession of the whole ter- 
ritory. There is no portion of that terri- 
tory in which there exists a force capable 
of maintaining itself against a Russian 


foree.”” We cannot expect Russia to say, 
‘* If persons in arms in any part of Poland 
attack our authority where it is actually 
established, we will abstain from resisting 
them.”’ On the other hand, I do not under- 
stand how the insurgents, on their side, 
are to say, ‘‘ We will abstain from making 
those attacks ;’’ because, if they do, it is 
practically giving up the insurrection. As 
the noble Earl opposite very justly observed, 
an insurrection is not a thing which can be 
carried on in this manner ; if it is suspended, 
it may become extremely difficult to resume 
it. Again, with regard to an amnesty, I 
always believed that an amnesty was a 
measure which followed pacification, not 
that it preceded it. How is it possible to 
grant an amnesty until a pacification is 
attained? Then, with regard to the esta- 
blishment of free institutions and an admi- 
nistration vested in the hands of the na- 
tives of Poland, I think we ought to know 
from the Government what ground they 
have for oelieving that the Poles are pre- 
pared to concur in such an arrangement. 
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I need hardly remind you that free insti- 
tutions and a national administration are 
only practicable provided you have the co- 
operation of the governed. If they are 
determinedly opposed to the Sovereign, 
such a system cannot work, even for a 
single day. Therefore, before these na- 
tional institutions can be granted, the 
Poles must be ready to accept them. All 
that the public know upon the subject 
at present is that the Poles utterly repu- 
diate the acceptance of a National Govern- 
ment under Russian authority within the 
limits of the Kingdom of Poland, as defined 
by the Treaty of Vienna. They ask for 
something much more. They ask for the 
old limits of Poland and complete inde- 
pendence. While the Poles decline to ac- 
cept national institutions on the terms on 
which we ask for them, and on which alone 
we have aright to ask for them, I can- 
not understand what advantage is likely 
to result from pressing them upon Russia. 
Then, again, I would wish to ask whether 
the Government have sufficiently considered 
whether experience leads to the conclusion 
that the interference of third parties be- 
tween a Sovereign and his subjects, when 
there are differences between them, is likely 
to lead to useful results? My own opinion 
is that useful results only follow when 
third parties interfere by the strong hand 
—determined to enforce on both sides the 
adoption of some middle course. If they 
interfere merely by advice, it generally 
happens that such an interference, however 
well meant, has the same fate as that which 
proverbially follows interference between 
man and wife. Concessions which, if 
offered spontaneously by the Sovereign, 
would be received with gratitude, when 
only granted at the instance of some foreign 
Government are generally received without 
any gratitude at all, and are used merely 
as the means of obtaining something more ; 
while, if they are rejected, the fact of their 
having been pressed upon the Sovereign 
by a foreign Government increases the dis- 
satisfaction and discontent. Not being able 
to see, as far as the papers before us con- 
tain any information, in what manner the 
propositions which have been made to 
Russia are likely to be attended with ad- 
vantage, I think it is most essential that 
the Government should explain their views 
in making them, and what result they ex- 
pect will follow. I hold it to be beyond 
doubt, that in cases of this kind, if diplo- 
matic interference does no good, it must 
do mischief. It certainly must do this 
mischief—it must encourage hopes on the 
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part of the insurgents which, if they 
are not to be fulfilled, it is cruel to 
them to hold out. Your Lordships will 
have observed in the papers that Colo- 
nel Stanton three months ago reported 
to Her Majesty’s Government that di- 
plomatic intervention did encourage the 
hopes of the insurgents, and that their 
determination to continue the unequal con- 
test might be in part attributed to their 
expectation that diplomatic intervention 
would in the end be followed by stronger 
measures ; and therefore that by main- 
taining themselves for a certain time they 
had much to hope from foreign countries. 
If this insurrection is not to succeed, if the 
Poles are in the end to submit to the over- 
whelming power of Russia, every man of 
humanity must desire that the contest 
should not be unnecessarily prolonged. I 
dare say most of your Lordships have read 
a very interesting account of the last at- 
tempt at an invasion of Volhynia, which 
appeared in Zhe Times from its private 
correspondent. Can anybody wish that 
such purposeless bloodshed as is there de- 
scribed should be continued ? And is there 
not a grave responsibility incurred by any 
nation or individuals who act in such a 
manner as to encourage the continuance of 


such utterly fruitless contests ? There are 
other dangers connected with this diplo- 
matic intervention. If it goes on, we must 
look to what the possible result may be. 
What would happen suppose Russia should 
send a decisive refusal to comply with your 


propositions? I do not anticipate that 
such a refusal will come, for it seems to 
me, from all we can learn from the usual 
sources of information, that her returning 
such an answer is unlikely. But, suppose 
Russia should positively refuse to agree 
to your proposals—are we to accept that 
refusal and to take that rebuff without 
doing anything more? Can we do that 
without serious injury to our reputation 
and to our position in Europe? If we 
send a rejoinder, if we press our de- 
mands with greater instance than ever, 
are we not taking a very serious step 
in that course which necessarily leads di- 
rectly to a rupture of diplomatic relations ? 
Suppose Russia abstains from any direct 
refusal, and professes her readiness to 
meet our views, and asks us to join with her 
in considering what practical measures 
could be adopted. If that is her answer, 
in what serious difficulties should we not 
be involved? We should then have im- 
posed on us the responsibility of suggest- 
ing practical measures for the settlement 
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of this question. Upon the bases which 
you have laid down, are there any practi- 
cable measures by which a settlement can 
be arrived at? My Lords, I think there 
is every reason to believe that even in 
1815 the system laid down with respect 
to Poland was not a practicable one. In 
1815 Russia was required to give a con- 
stitutional government to Poland. Is there 
any strong reason to bclieve that even at 
that time we imposed upon Russia a task 
which it was possible for her to perform? 
But now after half a century of struggle— 
of mutual wrong on both sides—of turbu- 
lence on the part of Poland, and of re- 
pression, not to say tyranny—but I am 
afraid I must call it tyranny—on the part 
of Russia—after half a century of such 
proceedings on both sides, is it possible to 
arrive at a practical settlement upon the 
bases which my noble Friend has laid 
down? But if not, and if still we enter 
into negotiations on these bases, what will 
be the result? We shall get into intermi- 
nable discussion; we shall have all the 
jargon of diplomacy again resorted to ; but 
we shall waste our time without any prac- 
ticabie advantage, and the struggle will be 
renewed between the parties unless, in the 
mean time, Poland shall have been subju- 
gated by Russia. My Lords, will not such 
fruitless negotiations gradually assume 
the tone of hostility? There will be more 
and more acrimony on both sides, till, at 
last, both parties arrive at that state of 
mind when all peaceable negotiation must 
come to an end. And, remember that it 
is not the Governments alone that are con- 
cerned in the matter—if it were only the 
Governments, my apprehensions would not 
be so great ; but I am persuaded that in 
this country, if the people are taught by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers and by Parlia- 
ment to believe they have a right to de- 
mand a different treatment of Poland by 
Russia, and to press that right by negotia- 
tions which gradually become more angry 
—if they are taught to believe this, and 
that these negotiations go on for weeks 
and months with no practical advantage 
arising to the Poles, the inevitable result 
will be that passions will be excited in the 
public mind which no Minister will be able 
to restrain, and which will foree England 
into a war. The same may be said of 
France. Your Lordships will remember 
that significant observations have already 
appeared in a French newspaper, which is 
said to receive official inspiration. That 
journal has stated that no vague answer 
from Russia will do—that her reply must 
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bear practical fruits, or, if not, France and 
Europe will not be contented. We must 
remember, too, that in Russia also this 
subject excites deep interest among the 
whole population. Your Lordships may 
have observed in the papers on your Lord- 
ships table that Lord Napier, some time 
ago, reported that this question of Poland 
touched all the national and religious feel- 
ing of the Russian people. He says that the 
first symptom of this patriotic feeling was 
manifested by the nobles at St. Petersburg, 
who expressed in very strong language 
their willingness to come forward in sup- 
port of the Emperor. Lord Napier informs 
us that a meeting took place, and that at 
that meeting a strong determination was 
expressed by those assembled to come for- 
ward with their lives in support of the Czar 
and their religion, on condition—I am not, 
of course, quoting the exact words—that 
no concessions were made to Poland. That 
is a most significant statement of Lord 
Napier. It was made two or three months 


ago, and he adds that the example which 
has been set at St. Petersburg will be 
followed in the rest of the empire, and 
that the people will everywhere come 
forward to support the honour of Russia. 
He says also, speaking of the time at 


which he writes, that recruits in the 
Russian provinces are coming forward 
with unusual alacrity, and consider that 
they are going to a holy war. I have seen 
private accounts of a much more recent 
date, and they confirm Lord Napier’s state- 
ments, In one of them it is stated that 
the same national feeling as that which the 
Russians exhibited in 1812, and which led 
them to support their Government with 
such ardour against foreign aggression, 
and to make such sacrifices as they did 
at that period, is showing itself at the 
present moment. I think, my Lords, that 
is a very grave symptom; and it is not 
unnatural that I should feel desirous to 
know from my noble Friend what is the 
course which Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to pursue. I could understand the 
despatches which have been sent to Russia, 
and the propositions which have been made, 
if you intended them to lead to a quarrel 
—if you meant to make out a case of war 
against Russia under the Treaty of Vienna. 
l could perfectly understand them if that 
were your object, though the Treaty of 
Vienna confers no right on this country to 
interfere except with respect to the ar- 
rangements made at the time that treaty 
was drawn up. But if that is not the in- 
tention—and I am convinced it is not the 
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intention—of my noble Friend, then I think 
this House ought to have explained to it 
the grounds on which the Government are 
taking a course which seems so likely to 
lead to that result, Let it not be supposed 
because I hold this language that I am 
more indifferent than any other Member of 
your Lordships’ House to the present state 
of Poland. I have seen with the same in- 
dignation as your Lordships the measures 
which ultimately produced the revolt; I 
have observed with as much horror the 
frightful bloodshed which is now going on ; 
but, at the same time, my Lords, I think 
a great nation like ours ought not to act 
on mere impulse. We are bound to con- 
sider what we can do and what we ought 
todo. I do not believe it is the duty of 
this nation to set up as a general redresser 
of grievances all over the world, nor that 
we can undertake the mission of setting 
right everything we see going wrong in 
any of the States of Europe. We have 
acted—I think most wisely acted—on this 
principle with regard to America. We 
have there seen with the greatest sorrow 
and with the greatest surprise a most 
bloody and what appears to us a most 
purposeless civil war going on for two 
years ; but Her Majesty’s Government 
have thought—I believe with the almost 
unanimous assent of the nation—that it 
would only make matters worse to interfere, 
and that therefore things ought to be 
left to themselves. I cannot but think the 
same is the case with regard to Poland. 
When I look to the extreme difficulty of 
interference—to the calamities which a war 
between this country and Russia would 
bring on the world—to the almost positive 
certainty that the flame of war once kind- 
led in Russia would spread all over Europe 
—to the sacrifices which would be imposed 
on the people of this and other countries, 
and the extreme uncertainty whether a sue- 
cessful war would lead to any permanently 
good result—to the question whether Po- 
land would be able to organize a stable or 
really independent Government, capable of 
conducting the affairs of that country in 
such a manner as to preserve peace and 
order—when I look to the extreme doubt 
which must be entertained on that head, 
and the certainty, on the other hand, of 
great suffering and bloodshed in attempt- 
ing to bring about by force any settlement 
of this question, and to impose some new 
arrangement on Russia, I do most cordially 
concur in the opinion of my noble Friend 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs that this 
is not a case for armed intervention. But 
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if it is not a case for armed intervention, I 
do hope Her Majesty’s Government will 
not, by interference of another kind, aggra- 
vate the evil which they would gladly put 
an end to, Itis on these points I am most 
anxious to obtain information from Her 
Majesty’s Government, and with that ob- 
ject I beg to move, That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to Her Majesty for, 
Copies of any further Papers with regard 
to Poland. 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, I have 
no fault to find with my noble Friend either 
for bringing forward this question or for 
the tone and temper with which he has 
addressed your Lordships. If I had asked 
him to postpone this question, it could only 
have been on the ground that an answer 
had not been received from Russia ; and if 
I hadasked him to postpone the question, on 
that ground, I should no doubt have had to 
ask him to postpone it again, because this 
is a question on which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are not acting alone, and I 
should not have been entitled and should 
not have ventured to give an answer as to 
the effect of the Russian reply to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government without further com- 
munication with the allies with whom we 
are acting. Such a postponement would 
have brought your Lordships to nearly the 
end of the Session, when it would have 
been hopeless to have had any sufficient 
attendance on a subject so important. 
Therefore, I say that I have no fault to 
find with my noble Friend for now bring- 
ing forward this question ; and still less 
could I find fault with him for the tone and 
temper with which he has addressed your 
Lordships. His remarks have been made 
with the hope of preserving the peace of 
Europe, and at the same time they have 
been made with the moderation and the fair- 
ness which becomes a Member of your 
Lordships’ House, and which becomes the 
high character of my noble Friend. With 
regard to the question itself, I confess that 
I do not agree in the views of my noble 
Friend. But there are others whose views 
upon the subject are entitled to attention, 
and I propose to deal with their views be- 
fore coming to those of my noble Friend. 
Although my noble Friend agrees with me 
that this is not a case for armed interven- 
tion, and that armed intervention would be 
more likely to produce fresh calamities than 
to put an end to those which now exist, 
there are many who think that armed 
intervention should take place, and that 
the cause of Poland is one of such long- 
suffering and grievous persecution, and 
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that the success of Russia would be so in- 
jurious to the fair settlement of Europe, 
that we ought to be prepared to use arms, 
or, at all events, to use our fleet for the 
purpose of menace and intervention. Now, 
my Lords, when a country has to defend 
its honour or to stand up in behalf of its 
independence, one can understand that 
there should be no previous calculation of 
chances and consequences, for the very 
existence of a nation may then be at stake. 
But when a country is called upon to inter- 
fere—first for the sake of humanity, and 
next for the purpose of re-arranging or 
redressing the balance of power in Europe 
—it would then become those who propose 
to undertake such a war to consider, with 
great deliberation and with the utmost 
gravity, its chances and its prospects. At 
all events, if force is to be used—if money 
is to be spent and life sacrificed—there 
should be some clear expectation that an 
adequate result will be secured in return 
for the cost and the sacrifice. Now, with 
regard to the Polish question, directly you 
begin to examine it there appears to be 
every difficulty in the way of, and almost 
every objection which can possibly exist 
against, a war of that kind. When you 
are told that a war on behalf of Poland 
would be justifiable, the question arises, 
what is Poland? There is a Poland of 
the Treaty of Vienna, well defined, in re- 
gard to which the Powers of Europe have 
certain rights of interference or remon- 
strance. But that is not the Poland which 
is looked to by those who are urging a war 
on its behalf. So far is this from being 
so, that from the very beginning of this 
agitation, when Count Zamoyski made his 
representations to the Emperor of Russia, 
the claim has been that the ancient King- 
dom of Poland should be restored, and 
that that kingdom should consist of the 
various countries and provinces in whieh 
any great number of Poles are to be found. 
I say “‘any great number of Poles,’’ 
because there are some of these pro- 
vinces claimed by Poles in which the Poles 
are clearly not in a majority. Then, if 
we look at the matter historically, we find 
that the Poles who have been rising in 
insurrection, or who say they have tine 
driven into insurrection, are not confined 
even to those provinces which belonged to 
Polands in 1772 at the time of the first 
partition. As your Lordships are aware, 
attempts at insurrection have been made in 
Ukraine, which was yielded by John Sobi- 
eski some time in 1720. Now, is this 
country, is France, is Austria, to under- 
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take a war in behalf this indeterminate 
Poland? You may say, ‘‘ Here is a homo- 
geneous race which in a particular part of 
Europe goes to form the kingdom of Po- 
land.’ But are you to interfere in behalf 
of the minority where the Poles form only 
a minority? Are you to say that they 
shall predominate there over the other part 
of the population, and to make war that 
they shall predominate? Then, again, 
what is the Government on behalf of which 
you would fight? It is an invisible Go- 
vernment, having no assured existence, no 
dwelling place, no council with whom you 
can properly treat. Moreover, what would 
be the kind of Government which they 
would establish if you succeeded in inter- 
fering in their favour? Would it be the 
regular and legal authority of a constitu- 
tional monarchy? If it was not a mo- 
narchy, and if the democratic party in Po- 
Jand should get the upper hand, are those 
who intervene in their favour to assist in 
establishing the democracy? These three 
monarchies—England, France, and Austria 
—might well hesitate in so doing. And 
then the result would be that those in be- 
half of whom you interfered would imme- 
diately turn round upon you and say that 
your oppression was worse than the Russian 
oppression, and that your endeavour was to 
fix upon them a Government which they 
detest more than the viceroyalty of the 
Grand Duke Constantine. Many of the 
Poles themselves have this feeling, and 
say, ‘‘ Whatever may be done, let us have 
no armed intervention ; because we know 
that armed intervention leads to a protec- 
torate, and a protectorate implies interfer- 
ence in all our internal and domestic con- 
cerns ; therefore, for God’s sake, whatever 
you do, don’t give us armed intervention, 
or establish a protectorate in Poland.” 
But, if even there was not in Poland a 
Government of which you disapproved, who 
can say that you would not establish there 
—surrounded by Russia, by Austria, and 
Prussia—a focus of disorder, a regular 
school of agitation with respect to every 
neighbouring country, so that, instead of a 
blessing, you would be inflicting a curse 
upon Europe? I need not proceed further 
upon this subject, and I do not mention 
this because there is any considerable party 
for armed interference ; but I say it rather 
in the prospect of the state of things which 
my noble Friend apprehends. He appre- 
hends, certainly more than I do, that the 
time will come when diplomatic correspond- 
ence may lead to a demand for war against 
Russia. I say, that if ever that subject 
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came to be considered, all these cireum- 
stances must be fully deliberated upon, and 
the Government must have a clear object 
before they can venture to come down to 
Parliament and proposea war against Russia 
on behalf of the Poles. I now come tothe 
general view of my noble Friend, and I 
think he will not deny that the gist of his 
whole speech is that we should do nothing, 
My noble Friend spoke of examples ; but 
the only example which he quoted was that 
of the negotiations with Russia which led 
to, or rather preceded, the Crimean war, 
Now, in the case of almost every European 
war there have been previous diplomatic 
negotiations. One of the most recent cases 
was the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, 
A long correspondence took place before 
that rupture ; and I repeat that in almost 
every case in which war has been under. 
taken there have been long negotiations, 
with the hope that war might be averted. 
So that to say that there were negotiations 
before the Crimean war, and therefore that 
negotiation must lead to war, is not a very 
conclusive argument, nor ought it, I think, 
to influence your Lordships upon this sub- 
ject. My noble Friend talks of his plan of 
doing nothing, and of not entering into 
correspondence upon this subject, as if that 
course of policy were certain to insure 
peace. Now, let my noble Friend con- 
sider what took place just seventy years 
ago upon this question of peace and war. 
In February 1792 Mr. Pitt, who, I believe 
was sincerely desirous of peace, said, it 
was impossible that any man should have 
the foresight to predict with certainty that 
this country would have fifteen years of 
peace ; but that looking at the state of 
Europe, he had never heard of or known 
the time in which the prospect of fifteen 
years of peace was more favourable than it 
was at that time, in February 1792. Now, 
mark! The French Revolution had then 
run a great part of its course, and many of 
the powers of Europe had determined to 
invade Franee. Much later in the year 
Lord Grenville, writing to his brother, 
gave his views of what was the state of 
Europe— 

“I bless God that we had the wit to keep 
ourselves out of the glorious enterprise of the 
combined armies, and that we were not tempted 
by the hope of sharing the spoils in the division 
of France, nor by the prospect of crushing all de- 
mocratical principles all over the world with one 
blow.”—Nov. 7, 1792. 

Lord Grenville goes on in this letter to de- 
scribe what different countries were doing, 
and he ends by saying, ‘ Other countries 
may do what they please, we shall do no- 
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thing.” That is the very policy which my 
noble Friend now recommends. In No- 
vember 1792, Lord Grenville mentioned 
the course of doing nothing as being likely 
to maintain the peace of Europe. Lord 
Grenville was a statesman whose authority 
was much respected—he had it sincerely 
at heart to maintain the peace of the world, 
yet he found himself obliged within three 
months to recommend to Parliament a war 
that continued for twenty years—a war, 
the burden of which we are still paying, 
and which is double the amount of the pre- 
sent income tax—awar during which rivers 
of blood flowed and millions of treasure were 
spent. I am not, however, going to advance 
the opinion that that was a case in which, 
if there had been an interference a little 
sooner—or if Mr. Pitt had told the Powers 
of Europe that he would not interfere with 
the internal concerns of France—I do not 
say we should have had peace, though that 
is my opinion ; but this I do say, that the 
policy of doing nothing and of not inter- 
fering does not always save you from war, 
for it did not save you from the bloodiest 
and most expensive war that this country 
ever had. My noble Friend says, that if 
you go on negotiating, passions will be ex- 
cited which it will be impossible for you 
afterwards to restrain. Were there not in 
that case passions excited that no man was 
able to restrain? Lord Macaulay com- 
pares Mr. Pitt, during the war with France, 
to the tall man in the crowd who appeared 
to control its movements, but who was 
really pushed on by the immense mass of 
people behind him. If, however, there is 
danger that if negotiations go on passions 
may be excited, is that the only danger ? 
Do not tell me that doing nothing will pre- 
vent passions from being excited. On the 
contrary, I believe that would be the very 
way in which passions would be excited. 
What has happened? There has been a 
Russian party, of which Lord Durham told 
us, in 1831, that it professed the most 
violent hatred to the Polish nation. Sup- 
pose England declared that she would not 
take a part in the dispute, that she would 
not whisper a word in behalf of the Poles, 
or against the atrocities that might be 
committed by the Russians—that Russian 
party would probably overbear the Russian 
Government and the Russian Emperor, and 
they would say, ‘‘ We have nothing to do 
with the Poles but to exterminate them.” 
France would probably not bear that ; I do 
not believe that Austria would bear it. 
But that Russian party might go on ; then 
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it would be found that a war with France 
and Austria could not be averted—a war, 
moreover, in which the whole of Europe 
might be forced to take a part. Passions 
would then be excited. It would be said, 
let not England play so inhuman and das- 
tardly a part as to stand aloof ; and there- 
fore we should at last find ourselves obliged 
to take part with the other nations of 
Europe. Observing what great statesmen 
of this country have done, I have no con- 
fidence in this policy of doing nothing ; 
nor can I imagine that a great country like 
this can separate itself from all the affairs 
of the world, and say, ‘‘ Let not our voice 
be heard or our influence prevail. We must 
look only to ourselves, and take no part in 
the politics of the world.” We had a 
great Minister in Sir Robert Walpole, who 
was peculiarly a Minister of peace. He 
was continually using the influence of Eng- 
land in the quarrels of France, Germany, 
and other parts of Europe. He sent a 
fleet of several sail of the line to Lisbon 
to secure peace ; and he did secure 
peace, not by being indifferent to what was 
going on in Europe, for he was constantly 
using the influence of England. There is, 
then, according to my noble Friend, the 
alternative of making war with Russia or 
doing nothing. I belicve that both courses 
would, in the present case, be inexpedient 
for Poland. What we have been doing is 
this: —We have entered intocommunication 
with France, which has always shown great 
sympathy with Poland, and has always been 
ready to use her influence on behalf of the 
Poles. We have consulted Austria. The 
Government of Austria is a wise Govern- 
ment, and I, for my part, rejoice to see 
that Austria is resuming that power and 
greatness which she has long preserved in 
the Councils of Europe. I shall be happy 
to see her finances restored, to see the dis- 
cords that have lately prevailed in Austria 
and her various provinces much abated, to 
see that she is prepared with a renovated 
Government in which the voice of the people 
may find expression in a free Parliament, 
and to see that Austria is ready to take that 
high part—and, I believe, it will be a still 
higherand greater part than she hasever yet 
taken—in the Councils of Europe. I re- 
joice unfeignedly in that prospect. The 
opinions of Austria do not agree with the 
opinions of Russia or of Prussia with re- 
ference to Poland. But it is the opinion 
of Austria that her Polish subjects ought 
to be governed with as much attention as 
possible to their natural distinctions of 
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race, their religious observances, and to 
their customs, habits, and feelings. The 
result has been, that when the National 
Parliament met, although some questions 
were put by Polish Members as to the 
policy pursued by the Government, and 
though they made the Address somewhat 
stronger in some passages, yet the leaders 
of the Galician and other Polish provinces 
were, on the whole, satisfied with the Aus- 
trian Government, and with the policy which 
that Government is pursuing in Austrian 
Poland. When, then, I am told that any 
self-government is impracticable, I ask 
why the Russian Government cannot show 
the same temper, wisdom, and moderation 
as that of Austria? Why is the Russian 
Government constantly attempting to sup- 
press the language and ehange the religion 
of its Polish subjects? Why do they not 
indulge the feelings and wishes of Polish 
subjects? It is, therefore in union with 
France and Austria that we have made 
our propositions to Russia ; and my noble 
Friend was therefore mistaken in saying 
that our interference is like an interference 
between the Northern and Southern States 
of America. The North and South have 
been long fiercely engaged in civil war ; but 
neither to one or the other is England at all 
pledged or engaged to pursue any particular 
course of policy. Whereas, in regard to 
Poland, it is not only on questions of inter- 
nal government that we have a right to 
interfere ; Russia, having acquired Poland 
by treaty in 1815, bound herself to certain 
conditions on behalf of Poland, to which 
all the Powers of Europe were parties and 
witnesses, and which they are almost pledg- 
ed to maintain. Therefore, I say that 
this is not a case in which it is our duty 
to be silent, to show complete apathy, and 
to wash our hands of all concern in the 
government of Poland. Austria was anx- 
ious to propose certain terms; but they 
were such as, in the opinion of other states- 
men, the Russian Government could not 
well accept. Austria is most desirous of 
preserving the peace of Europe ; but she 
is most desirous at the sane time that the 
Poles under Russian sway may be con- 
tented, and have the rights and advantages 
which were secured to them by treaty. 
Combining, therefore, these two things— 
the interests of peace on the one hand, 
and the interests of the Polish race on the 
other—Austria was a party to the pro- 
posals that have been made. My noble 
Friend says there is no Government in 
Poland with which Russia can make an 
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armistice, But so far as an armistice or @ 
suspension of hostilities is concerned, it can 
be made without any regular agreement by 
an understanding on both sides. Suppose 
you have an army in China, and it is de- 
sirable for any reason to have an armistice, 
The leaders of the two armies would not 
refer this matter to their respective Go- 
vernments, The leaders of the two armies 
would enter into a suspension of hostilities 
with a view to the conclusion of peace; 
and so this might be done, if it were not 
that there is, 1 am afraid, on the part of 
the Russian Government, and also on the 
part of the Poles themselves, a disposition 
to make terms and conditions as to such 
an armistice which the other party would 
not be willing to accept. In the first place, 
the Russian Government say that they 
cannot treat with the Poles as if they were 
a regular body—that they are nothing but 
arabble. The Poles, on the other hand, 
if they agreed to a suspension of arms, 
would expect that some person representing 
them should be recognised and received in 
the conferences of the European Powers, 
It is clear, that when such are the views of 
the two sides, an armistice is not likely to 
take place. But there is not the same 
reason why the other proposals made by 
the three Powers should lead to no result. 
The first proposal is that there shall bea 
complete and general amnesty. That was 
the first proposition made by Austria to 
Her Majesty’s Government. If there was 
a complete and general amnesty, it would, 
I suppose, put an end to all —— trials 
and punishments for past offences up to 
the date on which it took effect. That is 
what it ought to be, and that would, at all 
events, establish a basis for pacification. 
I can see no reason why Russia, if she 
means to have her subjects contented, 
should not agree to that proposal. Next, 
we have proposed that there should be a 
national representation, similar to that 
which the Emperor Alexander gave to 
Poland. The Austrian proposal — and 
this is the only one in regard to which 
there is any difference — differs from 
that of France and England. It proposes 
that there shall be a national representa- 
tion, participating in the legislation of the 
country, and possessing eflicacious means 
of control. The third proposal is that 
Poles shall be appointed to public offices, 
so as to form a distinctive national adminis- 
tration, inspiring the country with confi- 
dence. I do not see why Bussia should 
not agree to those terms. 


They appear to 
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me to be, in the first place, in complete 
agreement with the intentions of the Em- 
peror Alexander I., and, in the next place, 
to be the only terms upon which a lasting 
peace can be established between the Rus- 
sian Government and the people of Poland. 
All that we have seen from 1815 to the 
present time tends to show that the Rus- 
sian Government, acting by the Russian 
laws and Russian agents, and holding at 
naught the religion and the language of 
the people, can never secure permanent 
peace in Poland. Well, then, why not 
attempt another mode? We are bound, I 
think, according to our view of the Treaty 
of Vienna, to suppose that Russia is to 
govern Poland ; but has she governed it 
according to the wishes and according to 
the nature of the people of that country ? 
My noble Friend thinks that that could not 
be; and then he asks—which is, no doubt, 
applicable to all these proposition—‘“t Are 
the Poles ready to accept them?’’ That, 
no doubt, is a question ; but it would be 
impossible for us to propose terms other 
than those which suppose that the Russian 
Government is to prevail in Poland. When 
it is said that the Poles will not accept 
these terms, that word ‘ Poles’? which 
describes 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 of peo- 
ple in Poland, cannot be applied to every 


party who is to be found in Poland at the 


present time. There are the leaders of the 
insurrection, who have hopes of its success, 
and who, of course, would not agree to the 
terms ; but there are others, who might 
say in the words which Livy has put into 
the mouth of Hannibal—Melior et tutior 
pax certa quam sperata victoria. Forsome 
months the Poles have been endeavouring 
to establish an independent government. 
They have weakened, impaired, and al- 
most destroyed the regular action of the 
Russian Government in Poland ; but they 
have not a single town, they have no Go- 
vernment that they can avow, they have 
not any regular army which can hold the 
field against the Russian forces ; and many 
of them would, I should think, be inclined 
to say, “‘ If we can obtain tolerable terms 
from Russia, if we can obtain an amnesty, 
if we can obtain free institutions and the 
use of our own language in our courts of jus- 
tice, it is better that the authority of Rus- 
sia should be restored than that we should 
go on with a contest which appears to us 
not likely to result in suecess.’” No doubt 
there will be men who will say, “* We can 
conquer in this war,’? and who would be 
ready to listen to the advice of the noble 
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Earl, who spoke on this subject with 
great eloquence‘ We will go on fighting, 
and we hope to succeed.” Looking to the 
past history of Poland, looking to the force 
by which the partition of Poland was origi- 
nally effected—looking to what has been 
done since 1815 by the Russian Govern- 
ment, I certainly cannot blame any Poles 
who with the least glimmer of hope con- 
tinue in the field with the expectation of 
gaining their independence. But, not 
blaming them, I say that we can neither 
assist them in arms, nor can we propose 
the independence of Poland to the Russian 
Government. It is only in case—a case 
which is far from improbable — of there 
being a considerable majority of the nation 
which is willing to accept fair terms that 
these six propositions could be of use. In 
that case they would be of service to the 
Poles. They would be a sort of charter to 
the Polish nation. If the Emperor of 
Russia were to accept them, they would be 
a sort of engagement ou his part that he 
would for the future govern Poland on 
certain bases. It would be his interest to 
adhere to these terms, because they would 
give him the best chance of preserving 
peace in Poland, and preventing that coun- 
try from being a source of weakness to his 
empire. It is likely that he would observe 
them, because any notorious violation of 
them, any attempt to exterminate the 
Poles in the Kingdom of Polandy or to 
destroy their religion and their nationality, 
must excite the opposition of Europe—an 
opposition not confined to England, France, 
and Austria, but combining all the Powers 
which signed the Treaty of Vienna, and 
also other Powers which feel the wrong of 
endeavouring to exterminate that brave 
and gallant nation. My noble Friend says 
that any such interference must do mis- 
chief. Is he borne out by experience ? 
We know that in 1831, when not much 
was done, Lord Heytesbury wrote to Lord 
Palmerston, and said— 


“« Although your terms have not been aceepted, 
do not imagine for a moment that your repre- 
sentations have been without influence. In those 
provinces of Russia which are inhabited by Poles 
most severe punishments have been inflicted. Not 
a man of the least distinction who was caught in 
the ranks of the insurrection has escaped without 
many years of imprisonment or banishment to Si- 
beria; but in the Kingdom of Poland, with the 
exception of those officers who had violated their 
oaths, hardly any have been subjected to severe 
punishment.” 


That is the testimony of Lord Heytesbury 
with regard to what occurred then, and my 
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opinion is that that experience applies to | tend, will not have been exerted in vain, 
the present case, and that so far from) and for my part I shall never be ashamed 


| 


doing mischief, if anything is obtained for; of having taken part in such negotiations, 


the Poles, it will be obtained by the 
three great Powers of Europe represent- 
ing to the Emperor of Russia what justice 
and fairness and the good faith of treaties 
demand. Far be it from me to predict 
what may be the effect of the answer of 
the Emperor of Russia, or what course, 
after having received that answer, we may 
think it our duty to pursue. Everything 
depends not only on the terms, but the 
tone of that answer, and on the proofs of 
sincerity which the Imperial Government 
may give. There are, I must own, some 
unfavourable symptoms — more especially 
the appointment of General Mouravieff as 
Governor of Lithuania, and the decrees 
issued by that General, which I have read 
to-day, ordering the Polish landowners to 
reside on their estates in order to give 
help to the Russians, and then exposing 
them to have their estates devastated by 
the peasantry, or distributed among that 
peasantry, if they do not betray the Poles 
who are in insurrection, and with whom 
they must have sympathy, although they 
have not themselves risen. The appoint- 


ment of such a man as General Mouravieff, 
and the issue of these decrees, are not 


favourable to the hopes we may entertain 
that the Emperor of Russia and his Minis- 
ters will act a liberal and merciful part 
towards Poland; but still I think that it 
was our duty to make these propositions, 
and I believe that with regard to the king- 
dom those proposals will have great effect 
in keeping up the nationality of Poland. 
No man expects — Lord Castlereagh did 
not expect in 1815—that the Poles would 
ever lose the hope of establishing their 
national independence. That hope will 
still cling to them, as it has clung to them 
for nearly one hundred years, and no 
doubt if they are tranquil subjects of the 
Emperor of Russia their national indepen- 
dence will in time be conceded. But if we 
are so far successful as to prevent this war 
of extermination from going on ; if we are 
so far successful, in conjunction with 
France and Austria, as to restore to the 
Poles a form of Government that at least 
shall be moderate and just, that shall 
preserve not only in the homes of Poland, 
but in her municipal councils and in her 
national assemblies, that spirit of the Polish 
people which I believe will never die— 
which I hope will never die—if we are so 
far successful, then our diplomacy, I con- 
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Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had great 
doubts whether his noble Friend who had 
just spoken, or the noble Earl who pre- 
ceded him, had fully and adequately stated 
the position in which we stood in reference 
to the question under discussion. His 
noble Friend had referred to the declara- 
tion made by Mr, Pitt and Lord Grenville 
in 1792; but the situation which he now 
occupied was entirely different, making the 
avowal which he did with respect to the 
impossibllity of having recourse to armed 
intervention—an avowal made, be it borne 
in mind, at the very moment when the 
Russian Government was deciding what 
answer it should give to the six proposi- 
tions. [Earl Russert: It has decided. 
The despatch will be sent out from St. 
Petersburg to-morrow.| The noble Earl 
proceeds on the assumption that the des- 
patch will be sent from St. Petersburg to- 
morrow ; but it should not be forgotten 
that what was taking place in the House 
that evening would, in all probability, reach 
St. Petersburg before the despatch had 
left; for the Russian Government, no 
doubt, had notice for the last fortnight 
that the debate in which their Lordships 
were engaged was coming on, and would 
not unnaturally delay the reply until they 
received an account of what had occurred 
to-night. It would then go out to St. 
Petersburg that, come what might, armed 
intervention was out of the question ; and 
that, he could not help thinking, was an 
announcement which was likely to have a 
vital effect, not only on the tone and man- 
ner, but on the substance of the Russian 
answer. At the same time, he quite con- 
curred with his noble Friend in the opinion 
that armed intervention was entirely to be 
deprecated ; nor would it be supposed that 
he took that view from any coldness to- 
wards the Polish cause. His association 
with that cause dated back for half a century 
—to the time when, with his late lamented 
friend, Prinee Czartoryski, he stood forward 
in its support at a critical moment. At 
that time he had no seat in Parliament 
and could not therefore plead the cause of 
the Poles therein ; but, in concert with that 
distinguished man, he had communicated 
his opinions on the subject under the title 
of An Appeal for Poland—an appeal which 
he had good reason to suppose had some 
effect on those to whom it was addressed. 
Tt was an appeal, not for armed interven- 
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tion, but one to the Allies, by means of 
which he hoped to gain his point—the in- 
dependence of Poland. But to revert to 
the position of the country at the present 
day, he must observe with respect to the 
armistice which had been talked of, that 
however much noble Lords might desire 
that it should take place, it was hardly to 
be expected, inasmuch as it would put a 
stop to the whole proceedings of Russia, 
and give the Poles a decided advantage. 
Who, he might add, was to be the nego- 
tiator in the matter for the Poles, or who 
was to give the requisite guarantee ?—a 
difficulty which applied not only to an 
armistice, but which belonged to the whole 
of the negotiations connected with the ex- 
isting struggle. As for this country, we 
were not in a position to undertake offen- 
sive operations. We were, indeed, bound 
to pay the uttermost attention to our 
defensive preparations, and he confessed 
he had heard with astonishment and 
regret that in some most highly respect- 
able quarters objection was taken to the 
expenditure as a needless expenditure 
because they said there was not the least 
danger of our being attacked. Whena 
man insured his house against fire, he did 
not neccessarily imagine that a fire must 
take place. He simply took reasonable 
precautions against the result of neglect 
on his own part or that of his neighbour, 
and thus stood the case with respect to our 
system of national defence. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I confess, my 
Lords, that I seldom hear this subject of 
Poland broached without reluctance, and, 
for my own part, I have seldom or never 
taken any part in the debates. I now ap- 
proach the subject with reluctance, because 
our judgment and our feelings are apt to 
be brought into painful conflict. It is im- 
possible not to feel the deepest sympathy 
and the warmest admiration for the con- 
tinued struggle of a brave and generous 
people, suffering under a painful sense of 
their own denationalization—if I may use 
the word—and under a feeling of oppression 
from the Government under which they 
have been placed. It is impossible not to 
admire the firmness, the perseverance, and 
the deathless courage with which, against 
forces incaleulably superior, they have sus- 
tained for so many years what they believe 
to be the cause of their nation. And, on 
the other hand, 1 never approach a debate 
upon the subject of Poland without think- 
ing and fearing that language used in 
this House and elsewhere may do much 
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more injury to that gallant people than it 
can do good—that it may raise expecta- 
tions of external assistance, that it may 
lead the Poles to believe in intervention 
armed or unarmed, that it may lead to the 
hope of active interference to obtain that 
which is their dream—the restoration of 
their nationality ; and that the hopes and 
expectations so raised may lead to the con- 
tinuance of a hopeless struggle, only to 
plunge them into deeper mortification and 
deeper despondency when they find that 
those hopes and expectations have—and 
ean have—no possible foundation. My 
Lords, I confess I was somewhat sur- 
prised at the willingness which the noble 
Earl (Earl Russell) expressed to enter 
upon this discussion at this moment ; be- 
cause it does not appear to me the most 
opportune moment for discussing the vain 
question of the propositions which have 
been submitted to the Russian Government 
when we are expecting the answer of that 
Government, and when it is possible that 
the language used here may affect that 
answer either in one way orthe other. On 
the one hand, the Russian Government 
may be justly irritated if any language is 
used in this House holding forth the inter- 
vention of England by armed force, and so 
with the conjunction of her allies to force 
on Russia a policy of which she may not 
approve ; and, on the other, they may be 
led to treat with less consideration the 
proposals of the Government than they 
would otherwise do if they have a declara- 
tion that under no circumstances will this 


country go beyond diplomatic representa- 


tions. Whatever disinclination, however, I 
may have felt to express such an opinion, it 
has been entirely removed by the very clear 
and explicit declaration of Her Majesty’s 
Government, that, whatever may be the 
answer of the Russian Government, Poland 
must not expect any armed interference on 
the part of this country for the re-esta- 
blishment of her liberties. I say, that if 
Her Majesty’s Government think it con- 
sistent with their duty to make that state- 
ment in the present state of affairs, I can 
have no hesitation in declaring my entire 
concurrence in that declaration, and my 
conviction, moreover, that it is the delibe- 
rate determination of this country that they 
will not willingly and knowingly be drawn 
into hostilities for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the liberties of Poland. That being 
the case, I confess 1 have some apprehen- 
sion as to the possible consequences of the 
course which Her Majesty’s Government 
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have adopted. The noble Earl the Seere- 
tary for Foreign Affairs sees before him 
clearly the difficulties which surround an 
attempt at negotiation ; and what I appre- 
hend, and what the noble Earl who com- 
menced the discussion (Earl Grey) appre- 
hends is, that although this country, and 
although Her Majesty’s Government may 
be determined not to be drawn into a war as 
a consequence of their representation, yet 
that gradually the effect of diplomatic nego- 
tiations may be such as to bring about 
disagreements, difficulties, and complica- 
tions which, in spite of us, as in the case 
of the Crimean war, may, sooner or later, 
end in hostilities. It is a question whether 
this country may be dragged into a war, not 
for the sake of Poland, but into a war 
against Poland. If we impose certain 
conditions on Russia and Poland—if we 
find those conditions impracticable—if 
we find that Russia has acceded to those 
conditions, but that the arms placed in 
the hands of the Poles are used against 
Russia and for the destruction of Rus- 
sian power, Russia will have the right to 
come and say, ‘* You compelled me to make 
these promises, and you compelled me to 
adheie tothem. I have adhered to them, 


and am now suffering from following your 


advice.’’ I do not say that we shall have 


to give our active support to Russia in 
going to war against Poland—that may be 
too extravagant a supposition—but we shall 
be bound in such a case to throw into the 
hands of Russia the whole of our moral in- 
fluence and the whole of our moral support. 
But the danger that suggests itself is this : 
—When the Government agreed to submit 
to the consideration of Russia these six pro- 
positions, did they come to any understand- 
ing with their allies as to what course to 
pursue in reference either to their accept- 
ance or their rejection ?—because it is most 
important that you should not take one 
step without being well aware what will be 
the consequences of that step. 
that manner that we are drawn into com- 
plications. It is in that manner that we 
are drawn into war. It may be that Aus- 
tria, France, and England are perfectly 
agreed upon the next step in the event of 
rejection. If that be so, I have not a word 
to say. But if there be no such agreement 
—if it be left to each separate negotia- 
tion to settle what shall be the next step 
when the answer is received, then I think 
that the Government have entered upon an 
improvident course, and that it is impossible 
to foresee what European complications 
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may not arise out of it. For this reason 
I think it is more to be regretted that the 
noble Earl should have taken a course in 
framing his proposals quite different from 
that of either France or Austria, and that 
he should have based his demands upon 
the obligations of the Treaty of 1814. If 
the noble Earl had said, as France and 
Austria have said, that it is a matter of 
European interest—that it is a matter in 
the interest of Russia herself — that this 
bloody and devastating insurrection should 
be put an end to, and that they have united 
to consider some mode of putting an end 
to it and finding a remedy for these griev- 
ances, I could understand that language, 
and that, whether the advice were accept- 
ed or rejected, it would not lead to any 
ultimate consequences. But when he ap- 
peals on the ground that he has the right 
to demand the fulfilment of treaty obliga- 
tions, if he is met by a refusal on the part 
of Russia to accede to that demand, he is 
placed in a position not creditable to a first- 
rate Power. You make a demand, you 
meet with a refusal, and you are obliged to 
accept the rebuff that is given you. [ 
therefore regret that the noble Earl should 
have founded his requisitions upon the ob- 
ligations of the Treaty of 1814—with re- 
gard to which treaty it cannot be denied 
that many other important provisions have 
been violated, not only without any step on 
the part of this couutry, but almost with- 
out protest. Ido not say whether we can 
fairly call on Russia to fulfil those obliga- 
tions, when we have not granted but con- 
firmed to her since that time her dowinion 
over the Kingdom of Poland. I do not 


for Papers. 


|hesitate to say that, in my judgment, 


Russia has not fulfilled the obligations of 
the treaty and we may fairly cail upon her 
to fuifil them ; but what I object to is that 
it places this country in a position different 


' from the other Powers, and that it makes 


It is in! 


a refusal by Russia not merely an un- 
gracious act, but an act which very nearly 


approaches an insult. I will not enter upon 





a discussion of the six points, as I think it 
will be inconvenient to do so while the an- 
swer of Russia is in abeyance, I am quite 
aware of the difficulties with which diplo- 
macy is surrounded ; but the noble Earl 
knows not for whom he is acting — he 
knows not who are his clients. | kuow 
whom he wishes to make his clients—the 
inhabitants of that portion of Pulish terri- 
tory which was handed over to the dominion 
of Russia by the Treaty of 1814, The 
noble Earl says that with regard to every- 
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thing else we have no right to interfere, 
and that our requisitions must be limited to 
giving increased liberty to the Poles in the 
Duchy of Warsaw. But the great body 
of his clients reject his propositions altoge- 
ther. They deprecate the subjection of any 
of their fellow-countrymen to Russia, and 
they say they will not recede from this ter- 
rible revolution until the Polish nation is 
made entirely independent of Russia. It 
is not a very promising position for the 
noble Earl to start with propositions, when 
the parties whom he wishes to serve are 
unwilling to be bound by the terms which 
he offers. The noble Earl has admitted 
to-night the difficulty, if not impossibility, 
of an armistice, which were pointed out so 
forcibly a few nights ago by my noble 
Friend near me (the Earl of Ellenborough); 
in short, it is perfectly clear that it is im- 
possible where you have two parties en- 
gaged in a sort of partisan or guerilla 
warfare—on one side regular forces broken 
up into small fractions, and recently, I 
believe, broken up into smaller, and on the 
other side a body of independent partisans 
acting for themselves, under the control of 
a Government—for it is a Government— 
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“ Tranquillity thus for the moment restored, the 
next thing is to consult the Powers who signed 
the Treaty of Vienna. Prussia, Spain, Sweden, 
and Portugal must be asked to give their opinion 
as to the best mode of giving effect to a treaty to 
which they were contracting parties. What Her 
Majesty’s Government propose, therefore, con- 
sists in these three propositions :—1. The adop- 
tion of the six points enumerated as bases of ne- 
gotiation. 2. A provisional suspension of arms 
to be proclaimed by the Emperor of Russia. 3. 
A Conference of the eight Powers who signed the 
Treaty of Vienna.” 

Having dealt with the armistice—which, 
on the noble Earl’s own showing, is at 
once an indispensable and an impossible 
preliminary—the noble Earl comes next to 
deal with the general amnesty, and he says 
there can be no difficulty in showing that 
there might be a general amnesty satisfac- 
tory to all parties. That was not the lan- 
guage which the noble Earl used when the 
Emperor of Russia did proclaim an am- 
nesty. The noble Earl was forward then 
to say that the Poles were perfectly in the 
right to take no notice of it; and he in- 
formed the Government of Russia, in a@ 
despatch, that an amnesty could only take 
place under two cireumstances—first, where 
one party had obtained a complete prepon- 





with which you have no communication. The | derance and had suppressed the revolt ; 
noble Earl himself allows that the Poles} and next, when the party amnestied had 


would not enjoy the benefits of an armi-/ full confidence in the good faith of the 
stice unless they refrained from hostilities | Government. 


of every kind. He tells them, that if they! Earn RUSSELL: I said, certain terms 
will give up the insurrection and take no| must accompany an amnesty to make it 
further steps, no attack will be made on | satisfactory. 


them ; that there will be no fighting when | 
they have laid down their arms and there | 
is uobody to fight. But the Poles’ hopes 
are in their arms; and the noble Earl, in 
his letter, tells them an armistice, which 
means that they are to lay down their 
arms, is an absolutely necessary prelimi- 
nary to all other measures. He goes on 
to say— 

“In an ordinary war the successes of fleets and 
armies who fight with courage, but without hatred, 
may be balanced in a negotiation carried on in 
the midst of hostilities, An island more or less 
to be transferred, a boundary more or less to be 
extended, might express the value of the latest 
victory or conquest. But where the object is to 
attain civil peace, and to induce men to live under 
those against whom they have fought with rancour 
and desperation, the case is different. The first 


thing to be done, therefore, in the opinion of Her | 


Majesty’s Government, is to establish a suspension 
of hostilities.” 

That is just the thing which, on the con- 
fession of the Government, is utterly im- 
possible ; and, the preliminary being gone, 
away goes, of course, all that was to be 
built upon it. The noble Earl goes on — 


Tue Eart or DERBY: f think the 
noble Earl also laid it down that the sub- 
jugation of one party must be complete, 
which certainly was not the case then, and 
is not now. My Lords, I see equal diffi- 
‘culties in carrying out these negotiations 
whether Russia accept or refuse these pro- 
| positions. I do not share in the appre- 
|hensions that she will refuse, though she 
might do so with perfect safety after the 
‘declaration of the noble Earl that nothing 
would induce him to go to war. I antici- 
pate she will profess her perfeet readiness 
to enter into a discussion of these points, 
which will be referred, of course, to a Cone 
ference of the eight Powers. Considerable 
delay, of course, will take place, difficulties 
will be raised, suggestions will be made, 
‘objections taken, and all this time this de- 
| solating war will be going on, and not a 
single step will have been taken by you 
except this, that by holding out hopes of . 
diplomatie intervention you have given 
additional stimulus to efforts which cannot 
| lead to any practical result. I do not dis- 
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sent from the propositions of the noble 
Earl taken by themselves, but I object to 
our entering into any new. engagements 
with Russia, or making ourselves respon- 
sible for the performance of obligations 
which we have imposed, and for the con- 
sequences which may result to Russia. 
Suppose that the consequences should be 
that the arms which she places in the 
hands of the Poles should be turned against 
her, that there should be a state of dis- 
loyalty throughout the whole population, 
that the Polish nationality should be not 
pro-Polish, but anti-Russian, bound to- 
gether and determined to contravene all 
the policy of Russia, you would have placed 
yourselves in a very embarrassing position, 
and the consequences might be serious 
complications for Europe, which less direct 
interference might have avoided. The 
noble Earl, speaking of the manner in 
which this country was led into war in the 
latter part of last century, and referring to 
the policy of Mr. Pitt, said, that though 
we did nothing then, we got into a great 
war immediately afterwards. But surely 
the noble Earl does not mean to argue that 
it was by doing nothing that we got into 
war? That is an argument, I must eon- 
fess, much less logical than I should have 


expected from a great constitutional autho- 


rity such as the noble Earl. The noble 
Earl quoted the comparison of Mr. Pitt 
to the tall man in front of the crowd flat- 
tering himself that he is leading them, 
when, in fact, he is being pushed on from 
behind. Iam very much afraid that the 
noble Earl is the tall man in this matter. 
Iam afraid, that while in this diplomacy of 
his he flatters himself that he is leading all 
Europe, he—the unfortunate tall man— 
is, in fact, being pushed on by those be- 
hind him. If the objects of the noble 
Earl can be gained with the good will of 
Russia, and with a studied determination 
on the part of Russia to act upon them 
with good faith—if they can be attained to 
the satisfaction of the Poles, and the sup- 
pression of those dangerous dreams of na- 
tionality which can only be accomplished at 
the cost of a European war, I shall be 
ready to admit that the noble Earl has 
done good service. But I see great dan- 
ger in the course on which he has en- 
tered. Iam afraid that he may do more 
harm than good ; and I should be disposed 
to regret that this discussion had taken 
place, except that it has elicited that 
which I trust will be an effectual answer 
to the exaggerated hopes which have 
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been raised — an assurance, that if the 
object of those dreams—a‘ national and 
independent Kingdom of Poland — is ob 
tained, it must be obtained not by armed 
intervention, not by the assistance, not 
even with the good-will, but contrary to 
the judgment, the wish and the desire of 
England, as well as of the other Powers 
more immediately concerned. I do not 
complain of the opinions the noble Earl 
has expressed, or the principles he has 
laid down, though I look with some appre- 
hension to the course which he has taken, 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, Her 
Majesty’s Government have no ground to 
complain of the discretion with which this 
debate had been conducted. Natural sym- 
pathy has been expressed with a gallant 
and injured nation, and at the same time 
the discussion has been marked by a full 
sense of what is due to the honour and in- 
terests of England. But the conduct of 
the House as a whole, has been somewhat 
inconsistent on this matter, As soon as 
the Polish insurrection was announced, 
eloquent appeals were made to the Go- 
vernment to take their right place by put- 
ting themselves at the head of the publie 
opinion of Europe, whieh inclined so ma- 
nifestly on the side of Poland. Similar 
appeals were made in subsequent debates, 
and we were told of the immense influence 
we might exercise on the Russian Govern- 
ment by taking this course. Now, how- 
ever, when the Government have moved, 
and when they have taken the steps which 
appeared to them judicious, the two noble 
Earls who have been the principal 
speakers this evening have blamed the 
Government for what they were doing, and 
tell us that the wisest course was to do 
absolutely nothing. At times it may be 
possible for the Government to lead and to 
check publie opinion ; but on a matter 
which they have so deeply at heart 1 do 
not believe that the people of England 
would allow the influence which belongs 
to this country to be set at naught by their 
Government, and that no efforts shonld be 
made by them to remedy a great and ac- 
knowledged evil. I believe it would he 
perfectly impossible, however desirable it 
may be held to be, to indulge on all ocea- 
sions in that dolce far niente policy whieh 
my noble Friend (Earl Erey) so ably ad- 
vocated. Well, then, my Lords, I think 
that the discussion of to-night has, on the 
whole, been satisfactory to Her Majesty’s 
Government. I think that the principles 
laid down by my noble Friend (Karl Rus- 
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sell) have met with general acquiescense | all? The noble Earl said he wished 
from both sides of the House. The noble|to know from the Government whe- 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) cer-|ther they had come to an understand- 
tainly made some objections. He said|ing with the other Powers as to the 
that he was much relieved by the declara- | course which should be pursued after the 
tion of my noble Friend the Foreign Se- | answer of Russia was received. I can- 
eretary that it was not the intention of | not conceive anything more imprudent 
Her Majesty’s Government to enter into | than it would have been for Her Majesty’s 
armed intervention in favour of Poland; | Government to enter into an agreement 
but he went so far as to say that the | with other Governments as to our future 
course actually taken by my noble Friend | course, while we were in utter ignorance 
(Earl Russell), with a view to securing the | as to what the answer of the Russian Go- 
independence of Poland, might have the|vernment might be. The course which 
very contrary effect, and might eventually | Her Majesty’s Government have taken is, 
lead us into a war against Poland. Now, | not to anticipate events, but to deal with 
as to the danger of drifting into a war | cases as they arise; and I believe that is 
against Poland, in consequence of our re- | the correct policy for the country, what- 
monstrances against the Russian Govern- lever Government may be in power. [ 
ment, he confessed he was rather sur- | think the Russian Government will enter- 
prised to hear such a danger suggested tain our propositions. They may, at the 
by the noble Earl. He thought it rather | same time, take a course that may lead to 
too ideal to discuss. \delay. It would therefore be most unwise 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I admit that in us to come to any positive decision in 
the expression used was somewhat exag- | the case until all the facts enabling us to 
gerated. But what I wished to convey form a proper judgment in the matter are 
was, that in consequence of the proposi- before us. The noble Earl made a great 
tions made to the Russian Government by attack on the proposal for what he called 
the noble Earl we might ultimately be an ‘‘ armistice.’’ There is no such thing 
obliged to throw the whole weight of our as ‘‘ armistice” in the despatch. It isa 
influence into the seale against Poland. suspension of hostilities. I admit that 

Eart GRANVILLE: I do not think ‘there may be difficulties in the way of 
that the moral influence of this country | such a suspension, but I do not think it is 
ean be affected by any such contingency | impossible; and if it is possible, then for 
as the noble Earl suggests. The noble the sake of humanity it is a thing which 
Earl also finds fault with my noble Friend ought to be included in the propositions, 
(Earl Russell) for having insisted so much One noble Lord has expressed an opinion 
on the obligations of the Treaty of 1815. that this proposition is in favour of Russia, 
But, my Lords, it appears to me that is | and another believes that it is entirely in 
really the strongest ground we can take. favour of Poland. If it is really something 
In relying on the obligations of that treaty | half-way between those two extremes, I 
we have had the concurrence of Austria; do not think it will be impossible to obtain 
and, in addition, we have had the coneur- this suspension of hostilities—for though 
rence of France, which, for certain rea- this is a guerilla warfare, carried on in 
sons, is not so strongly in favour of the | various parts of the kingdom, we know it 
maintenance of the Treaties of 1815, is under one general direction, and that if 
The whole three Powers have thus been those who direct the Polish movement are 
brought to bear in one focus. And it is so inclined, they can suspend hostilities on 
quite clear the Treaty of Vienna, con- | their side. Atall events, I am sure your 
tracted by Russia as well as by the other | Lordships will be of opinion that we were 
European Powers, gives us the right to right in endeavouring to bring about what 
speak with force on conditions in:pused by | would, at least for a time, terminate those 
that treaty. Again, the noble Kari put atrocities which are said to be committed 
forward, as one of the hypotheses with | on both sides. The noble Earl spoke of 
which we have to deal, the case of Russia | the inconsistency of my noble Friend the 
refusing to treat on the bases of our! Foreign Secretary in not attaching to an 
propositions. Now, my Lords, is that amnesty which was spoken of on a former 
possible? Russia, having invited us occasion the value which, by his proposi- 
to interchange opinions on the basis tion, he shows he would attach to an am- 
of the Treaty of 1815, can she turn’ nesty now. But I am unable to see any 
round and say she will not treat at inconsistency in the conduet of my noble 
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Friend in reference to this matter. The| to the results which would flow from nego- 
aunesty offered by the Emperor was on | tiations which he thought were founded up- 
the condition that the Poles should lay | on an erroneous basis. It had been said, 
down their arms. There was no other | that an attempt should be made to procure 
condition. But now there is a comprehen-| from the Emperor a proclamation suspend- 
sive plan, including a Conference of the | ing hostilities. Why, he would be most 
Powers, submitted to the Emperor, and an | delighted to issue such a proclamation, be- 
amnesty is proposed as one of the mea-| cause that would virtually be the end of the 
sures which should be adopted by His| war. Our allies would not take it so coolly 
Majesty; and therefore the circumstances | as his noble Friend seemed inclined to take 
of the two cases are entirely different. In| it if their propositions were not agreed to, 
conclusion, my Lords, I will say that 1| But he did not see that it was possible that 
think this debate has been conducted in a} the propositions made by Her Majesty’s 
manner particularly creditable to this | Government could tend to the tranquillity 
House, and that though different views|of Poland. Whether wisely or unwisely, 
have been expressed, I do not think any-|the Poles seemed determined to fight to 
thing which has oecurred here is likely to | the death for their independence. Hitherto, 
add to the difficulties which my noble Friend | though sharing the universal feeling of this 
has in carrying on these delicate negotia-| country in their favour, he had said no- 
tions. thing, because so long as we were deter- 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE| mined not to interfere by arms in their be- 
was of opinion that the negotiations had | half, it was right to say nothing which 
originated in an entire mistake, It ap-| would lead them to rush into a contest 
peared to him most inexpedient to say | which he always thought must lead only to 
that in any event we would not go to/ bloodshed and misery. But now the case 
war ; yet the honour of the country might | was different, and the question was, not 
be so far engaged in the matter as to | what would happen to Poland or to Russia, 
make it impossible for us to retract. His | but to England. In his opinion we had 





noble Friend the Secretary for Foreign | too many guarantees on hand already, and 


Affairs had endeavoured to show that a do- | any new ones should be avoided as far as 


nothing policy would be an extremely ruin- | possible. But if we went side by side with 
ous one, and could not save us from war. | France in this matter, he did not see how 
He (the Marquess of Clanricarde) thought! we could draw back, and the result very 
such a policy would actually lead us into | likely would be that we should be drawn 
war. What was the policy of the noble | into war. He agreed with those who 
Earl as laid down in his despatch? He} thought that we ought not to go to war 
wanted, after all that had happened of late | about Poland; but while he was afraid 
years, to go back to what had been estab- | that our present interference would not 
lished by the Treaty of 1815. That was | have a good end—and no prospect of such 
a fundamental error. He agreed that we lan end had been held out on either side of 
had a right to insist on the terms of the the House that evening—there was one 
Treaty of Vienna; but the question was as thing for which we ought to go to war— 
to the expedieney of interfering for that | namely, the honour of this country. 

end. The circumstances of 1815 were to-| Tae Duxe or ARGYLL said, he wished 
tally different from those of the present to make a correction upon a point of his- 
day. In 1815 the Emperor Alexander was | torical interest. It was stated that Lord 
supposed to favour the Poles, being influ- | Aberdeen repeatedly declared that nothing 
enced by the eminent men of that country | would ever induce him to go to war in 
who composed his Government, and there defence of Turkey. Now, he was pretty 
was none of the enmity which existed now | intimate with Lord Aberdeen, who, he was 
between Russia and Poland. It was im-' persuaded, never said this, and was too 
possible then to suppose that the Emperor | well acquainted with public affairs not to 
of Russia should have a Polish kingdom feel that circumstances might arise in which 
under his sway with free institutions and a it would be necessary to go to war for the 
free Government ; and what was impossible honour of this country. Lord Aberdeen 
at that time was infinitely more impossible certainly hoped and believed that the ne- 
now. In 1815 the Emperor allowed a Po- | gotiations then going on would not lead to 
lish army to garrison the country ; but war; bat he never made any declaration 
where was the Polish army now ? He cer- | half so definite as the one attributed to him 
tainly entertained grave apprehensions as | —namely, that it was not the policy of this 
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country to go to war for the sake of main- 
taining the independence of Turkey. With 
regard to the subject before the House, 
though his noble Friend (Earl Grey) had 
advised a do-nothing policy, this was not 
the language of the noble Earl opposite, 
nor yet of the noble Marquess. But unless 
we were in a position to do absolutely no- 
thing, and to say not a word in favour of 
Poland and in reprobation of the cruelties 
of which she had been the victim, no other 
course could be taken than that pursued 
by Her Majesty’s Government. If it was 
their duty to speak at all, they were bound 
to limit their suggestions within the four 
corners of the Treaty of Vienna. But his 
noble Friend (Earl Russell) had not main- 
tained that we were bound to restore Po- 
land to the position in which it was con- 
stituted by the Treaty of Vienna; he 
merely said that the Treaty of Vienna gave 
us a locus standi, which entitled us to 
speak on the Polish question along with 
the other Powers of Europe. It followed, 
however, that we could not propose to the 
Emperor of Russia to part altogether with 
his Polish empire. As to the policy of 
doing nothing, silence under certain cir- 
cumstances might not imply assent. We 

ight have no relation with a part of Eu- 


rope which was the scene of great horrors, 
and in which great cruelties were being 
perpetrated ; but if we had a locus standi 
for speaking upon the condition of that 
country, and yet offered no opinion, we 
were guilty of a great dereliction of public 


duty. This was the position of the Go- 
vernment in the present instance. He did 
not know what the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde) meant by the 
speech he had just made, but he seemed 
to advocate a doctrine which ought to be 
repudiated—that England ought never to 
speak unless she was prepared to fullow up 
her speech by broadsides of shot and shell, 
and ought never to use her moral influence 
on the side of any people, unless she was 
prepared to go to war in their favour. Now, 
we were often inclined to exaggerate our 
advantages as compared with those of for- 
mer times ; but one of the advantages and 
the blessings which we now enjoyed was 
certainly an increase in the power exer- 
cised by public opinion. In our day, pub- 
lie opinion acted much more powerfully 
and rapidly, and with much greater cer- 
tainty, upon the councils of the world than 
it ever did before, and it would be a grave 
dereliction of public duty if England, re- 
presenting as she did to a great extent the 
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feeling of Europe, had held her tongue 
upon the subject of Poland. It was worthy 
of remark, that during the whole debate 
no course had been pointed out other than 
that pursued by the Government, except 
the policy of total and, he must add, of 
ignominious silence. 

Tue Eart gF HARROWBY thought 
that England could not possibly have stood 
still and said nothing, while the public voice 
of Europe was raised against Russia ; and 
in this instance he believed that the noble 
Earl (Earl Grey) had rather followed the 
instinct of his nature, which led him to 
criticise what had been done, than indicated 
the course which he would himself have 
pursued in such a case. He must admit 
that he was far from being sanguine that 
the propositions made by the Governments 
of England and France to Russia would be 
accepted, or if they were accepted, that 
they would be adhered to. They might, 
however, lead to some mitigation of the 
abominable cruelties perpetrated on the 
Poles, even if they led to no political 
consequences. It was said that moral 
force ought alone to be employed ; but 
moral force always meant that there was 
something else in the background. It did 
not follow that this something else was 
always to be used, but it acted on the 
minds of those with whom statesmen were 
arguing. He had regretted to hear the 
impolitie extent to which the leaders on 
both sides of the House had carried the 
doctrine of non-interference. Lord Castle- 
reagh was not in favour of revolutions or 
demagogy, yet at the end of a long war 
we were at the very point of war with Rus- 
sia on the subject of Poland, and perhaps 
nothing but the return of Napoleon from 
Elba prevented that war from actually 
taking place. The good Government of 
Poland was, in fact, a European object, 
and the object of every European states- 
man. Her Majesty’s Government had in 
these negotiations too exclusively confined 
themselves to the Duchy of Warsaw, the 
pacification of which would settle nothing. 
It would be the pacification of 5,000,000 
Poles in the midst of other large Polish 
communities, and would lead only to con- 
fusion and disorder. It was therefore 
only with a view to other results that he 
looked upon the action of Her Majesty's 
Government with any satisfaction. If it 
led to a suspension of the scourge which 
now hung over individuals and communi- 
ties, it was at present the most that could 
be hoped for. Express treaty stipulations ~ 
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were made in favour of the Poles, that 
they should receive the rights of self-go- 
vernment, that free intercourse should 
exist between the different provinces of 
Poland, and that they should have power 
of access to each other as Poles. The 
Treaty of Vienna was the only recognition, 
on the part of Europe, of the partition of 
Poland. As Russia had disregarded the 
stipulations of the treaty in favour of the 
Poles, her only title to Poland now was the 
sword, He thought that Her Majesty’s 
Government ought to have gone further 
than they had done. Austria required 
some security against an overpowering 
neighbour, and as long as the noble Earl 
was content with so narrow an issue as 
that which he had raised, he could not 
expect the hearty support of Austria. The 
only title of Russia to Poland, he would 
repeat, was the sword, and the sanction of 
the Government to the Russian occupation 
of Poland ought to be from that moment 
withdrawn. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he desired to 
explain that he had at present no papers 
to produce with regard to Poland. As 
soon as the Russian answer arrived, Her 
Majesty would direct it to be laid before 
Parliament. 

Eart GREY said, that under these cir- 
cumstances his Motion must be, of course, 
withdrawn. He objected to the Govern- 
ment asking, not for a real restoration of 
Poland, but for the re-establishment of 
the system of government that existed in 
1815. He believed that this was an im- 
possibility, and that neither Poland nor 
Russia would consent to such an arrange- 
ment. The course adopted by the Go- 
vernment was a combination of all that 
was objectionable, and was just one of 
those middle courses which could lead to 
no result. He had not, as the noble Earl 
had suggested, condemned negotiations 
under any circumstances, nor could he 
admit that doing nothing was the cause 
of the great Revolutionary War. He 
still believed, that if the Government had 
not encouraged the coalition against France 
aud the invasion of that country, that war 
would never have taken place. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


ALTERATIONS IN JUDGES CIRCUITS BILL. [H.L. | 

A Bill to enable Her Majesty in Council to 
make alterations in the Circuits of the Judges— 
Was presented by The Lorp Cuancetior, and 
read 1*, (No, 212.) 


The Earl of Harrowby 
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LAND DRAINAGE (PROVISIONAL ORDERS) BILL, 


Report from the Select Committee, That the 
Committee having found that the Petitioners had 
no locus standi before them, had not 
with the Consideration of the Bill ; read, and Or- 
dered to lie on the Table: The Orders made on 
the 2nd Instant and Tuesday last, discharged; and 
Bill committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


COLONIAL ACTS CONFIRMATION BILL [H.L. ]. 


A Bill to confirm certain Acts of Colonial 
Legislatures — Was presented by The Duke of 
Newcastxg, and read 1*. (No. 213.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Nine o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock, 


eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 13, 1863. 


MINUTES.}—Sexecr Commirrex—Malt (Excise 
Duty, &e.), nominated—( List of the Committee.) 

Suprtr—Resolutions [July 10] reported. 

Pusuic Bitts— Resolution in Committee—Fortifi- 
cations (Provision for Expenses) [Payment to 
Bank of England.) 

Ordered—Expiring Laws Continuance; Pauper 
Lunatic Asylums ; Petty Sessions (Ireland). 
First Reading—Turnpike Trusts Arrangements * 
[Bill 227]; Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c.* 
[Bill 228]; Jurisdiction of Justices (Lords)* 
[Bill 232]; Statute Law Revision (Lords)* 
[Bill 233]; Pauper Lunatic Asylums* [Bill 

234]; Petty Sessions (Ireland)* [Bill 235). 

Second Reading—Union Relief Aid Acts Con- 
tinuance * [Bill 199). 

Committee —- Fortifications (Provision for Ex- 
penses )* [ Bill 213]}—r.r.; Companies Clauses * 
[Bill 209); Railways Clauses * [Bill 208], on 
re-committal 

Report — Companies Clauses * [Bill 229]; Rail- 
ways Clauses * [Bill 230). 

Considered as amended — India Stock * [Bill 
212}; Nuisances Removal Act (1855) Amend- 
ment * [Bill 203 & 231]. 

Third Reading — Sydney Branch Mint* [Bill 
217]; Alkali Works Regulation (Lords) * Bill 
220); Waywardens’ Contracts (Lords) *; and 
severally passed. 

Withdrawn—Court of Session (Scotland) [Bill 
221). 


CASE OF MR. CLARE—THE “ WARRIOR.” 
QUESTION. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he rose to ask 
the Seeretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther a Petition addressed to the Queen by 
Mr. John Clare, jun., the inventor and 
patentee, as alleged, of the Warrior de- 
scription of vessel, and praying for a settle- 
ment of his claims, has been received at 
the Adwiralty, together with three Peti- 
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tions presented this Session to Parliament; 
also, the printed Affidavits of Mr. John 
Morrison and of Mr. Clare, respecting the 
evidence given by Sir Charles Fox, in the 
case of ‘‘ Clare v. the Queen ;’’ and whe- 
ther these have been reported upon by the 
Legal Adviser to the Admiralty, and what 
that Report is ? 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET said, in 
reply, that the Petitions referred to had 
been presented to the Admiralty. The 
ease of Mr. Clare had been tried by a 
Court of Law, and the jury found a verdict 
against him on all the issues. Subsequently, 
Mr. Clare moved for a new trial, and the 
Court of Queen’s Bench unanimously re- 
fused the application. Therefore, so far 
as concerned the allegation of an infringe- 
ment by the Admiralty of Mr. Clare’s pa- 
tent, that question appeared to be set at 
rest by the Court of Law. The affidavits 
respecting the evidence of Sir Charles 
Fox had been referred to the Admiralty 
solicitor, who was of opinion that Mr. Clare 
had no claims on the public, and he had 
been so informed. 


BATTERIES AT BOMARSUND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. R. LONG said, he wished to ask, 
Whether the Government has received any 
information of the re-construction by Rus- 
sia of the batteries at Bomarsund; and, 
whether they have forwarded any remon- 
strance to the Russian Government on the 
subject ? 

Mr. LAYARD replied, that no infor- 
mation to the effect stated had been re- 
ceived by Her Majesty’s Government. 


THE ARMSTRONG AND WHITWORTH 
COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN HAY said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the Armstrong and Whitworth 
Committee are likely soon to report ; what 
the cause of the delay has been ; and whe- 
ther both competitors have completed the 
Guns ordered to make the experiment ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that the cause of the delay 
which had taken place, and was still likely 
to take place, was that the guns which had 
been ordered for the purpose of making 
& practical experiment between the two 
systems had not yet been supplied. In Feb- 
ruary last the Committee ordered the guns 
which they thought necessary for the ex- 
periments—namely, three Whitworth 12- 
pounders, three 70-pounders, and three 
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muzzle-loading guns ; and had also ordered 
a like number of Armstrong 12-pounders 
and 70-pounders, and breech-loading guns. 
Mr. Whitworth had explained that the 
reason why he had not been able to supply 
his guns was that he depended on the 
manufacturer for the metal, and that a 
considerable time might still be expected 
to elapse before he would be able to supply 
them. It therefore appeared that there 
was not much chance of a trial of the two 
systems being completed for three or four 
months. 


Japan— Question. 


INDIA—THE MHOW COURT MARTIAL. 
QUESTION. 


Mx. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, Whether the Additional Memorandum 
presented to Parliament on the Ist of July 
last, respecting the Mhow Court Martial, 
is the only further Memorandum which has 
been sent to the Commander in Chief in 
India on the subject ; whether that Memo- 
randum was signed by the Adjutant Ge- 
neral; and, if not, whether a further 
Memorandum, duly signed by that public 
Officer, has not also been sent to the 
Commander in Chief in India, which can 
be laid upon the table of the House ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, that after making every inquiry 
in his power, he had only to repeat the 
statement he had already made—that no 
| memorandum whatever could be found that 
| at all answered to the description given by 
, the right hon. Gentleman. A great deal 
of correspondence, some of which was pri- 
vate, had taken place between the Com- 
mander in Chief and the military authorities 
in India, and the right hon. Gentleman 
would seem, from his repeated questions, 
to be aware of the existence of some me- 
morandum or letter of the kind. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would state the date 
of the letter, and describe more fully its 
subject, the correspondence could again be 
examined ; and if any such letter should 
be found, the War Department would then 
be able to say whether they could lay a 
copy of it on the table. 





RELATIONS WITH JAPAN, 
QUESTION. 


Lorp NAAS said, he would beg to ask, 
Whether, in case of the Forces of the 
Tycoon of Japan becoming engaged in 
hostilities with either the Forces of the 
Spiritual Emperor or those of the Native 
Princes, the instractidns- issued~ to the 
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Commander in Chief of Her Majesty’s 
Fleet will authorize him to take part in 
such hostilities ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that it 
was the invariable rule, founded on the 
best possible reasons, never to publish in- 
structions sent to the Naval and Military 
Officers of the country, until the operations 
to which they referred were completed, 
and not often in that case. Therefore, he 


could not give an answer to the Question 
just asked. 


THE STATUE IN LEICESTER SQUARE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ADDINGTON said, he wished to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the mutilated condition of the Statue in 
Leicester Square, and to the present neg- 
lected state of the space inside the railings 
of the Square ; and whether he will state 
upon what conditions a site is granted in 
the Metropolis to private bodies for the 
purpose of erecting thereon a statue or 
other monument, and when such grant has 
been made, whether the designs for the 
proposed work are submitted to him or to 
any other public functionary for approval 

revious to its commencement ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that when he last 
passed through Leicester Square his at- 
tention was arrested by the very horrible 
mutilations which the Statue of George II. 
had been subjected to. It had only one 
leg, and that crooked, and only one arm, 
and that not the sword arm. This was, 
perhaps, owing to the fact that the statue 
was not made of sufficiently strong mate- 
rials to bear the crushing weight of the 
Great Globe which was lately placed over 
it. This statue was not, however, under 
the jurisdiction of any officer of the Go- 
vernment, and it was not therefore in the 
power of Government to remove the figure 
or mend its legs. It was erected in the reign 
of George II. himself, and it was not till sub- 
sequently that the Statute was passed, pro- 
hibiting the erection of any statue in any 
public place without the written consent 
of the First Commissioner of Works. He 
conceived that it was the duty of the First 
Commissivner not to give his sanction in 
such acase unless he was satisfied that the 
proposed statue was suitable to the site 
and in harmony with the architectural 
features of the locality. As the law at 
present stood, the First Commissioner was 
entitled to impose such conditions as he 
deemed necessary for the preservation of 


Lord Naas 
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the beauty of the metropolis, before sanc- 
tioning the erection of any statue in a 
public place. 


Question. 


MALTA DOCK.—QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN HAY said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, When the 
Papers relating to Malta Dock will be in 
the hands of Members of this House, the 
Papers having been withdrawn from the 
Printer by the Admiralty, with the object, 
it is said, of correcting the proof ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET, in reply, 
said, the inference which his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend seemed to draw was that the cor- 
respondence had been abstracted by the Ad- 
miralty in order that it might be mutilated. 
That was entirely a mistake. It was usual 
when a correspondence was complicated 
and voluminous, as in the present instance, 
that the Department which furnished it 
should receive proofs for revision. This 
had been done with regard to the corre- 
spondence in question, and he hoped it 
would be laid on the table in the course 
of a day or two. 


CIRCUITS—INCREASE IN THE 
NUMBER OF JUDGES, &c.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HADFIED said, he wished to ask, 
If anything has been done for the re- 
arrangement of the Circuits, for an increase 
in the number of Judges, and for the pur- 
pose of holding the Assizes in additional 
towns, and whether any Bill will be intro- 
duced on the subject ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, in 
reply, that he believed a Bill enabling Her 
Majesty to re-arrange the circuits had 
been or would be immediately introduced 
into the House of Lords by the Lord 
Chancellor with every hope that it would 
be passed this Session. He was not aware 
of any proposal to increase the number of 
Judges, or to effect any extensive altera- 
tions in the existing Assize arrangements. 


MILITIA OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


CotoyeL DICKSON said, he would beg 
to ask the Under Secretaty of State for 
War, Upon what principle Officers of the 
Militia receive less pay when called out 
for twenty-one days than when embodied 
for a longer period ? 

Tre Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
in reply, that the rates of pay were fixed 
soine time back, when the present Act was 
passed, and it had not been deemed ne- 
cessary to make any change. It was only 
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the higher Officers of Militia who received 
a lower rate of pay when called out for a 
short period of training, and they were 
usually gentlemen who accepted commis- 
sions for the sake of the position which 
they thus obtained, without regard to the 
amount of pay. No difference whatever 
was made in the pay of subalterns. He 
had heard no complaints in regard to the 
present rates. 


CASE OF MR. EASTWICK AT TEHERAN. 
QUESTION, 
Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he rose 
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stated that the continuance of the debate 
would be an impediment in the way of the 
good government of the country and its 
interests. Feeling that respect which is 
due to the noble Lord’s belief and wishes, 
I have induced my hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. Lindsay) to forego his own desire in 
the matter. When the noble Lord sat 
down on Friday last, he and I were per- 
feetly, or, at least, very nearly satisfied 
with what the noble Lord had stated; 
and if nothing more had been said, there 
would have been an end of the matter. 
But, Sir, official arrogance is a plant of 
portentously rapid growth. The hon. Gen- 


to ask the Under Secretary of State for }tleman the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he will produce a| Affairs has thought fit to bring a charge 
Copy of the Memorandum communicated | against my hon. Friend which he believed 
by Earl Russell, on the 9th day of July | his honour called on him to answer. A 
1863, to Mr. Eastwick, late Her Majesty's | little cool reflection taught him that insinu- 
Chargé d’Affairs at Teheran, and of Mr, | ations like these coming from a quarter 
Eastwick’s Letter to Earl Russell, re- | such as this did not need to be regarded. 


questing him to reconsider his decision dis- | My hon. Friend then felt that the consider- 


missing Mr. Eastwick the service, for bring- | 
ing charges of a gross nature against Mr. | 
Alison, Her Majesty's Minister at Teheran, 
which he was not able fully to prove ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, that as at present | 
advised it would be very objectionable to | 
lay the Memorandum upon the table. 


Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR: Then, Sir, | 
I beg leave to give notice that I shall | 


bring the subject before the House at the 
earliest opportunity. 


| 


UNITED STATES—RECOGNITION OF | 
THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY, | 


ORDER FOR RESUMING ADJOURNED DEBATE 
DISCHARGED, 


On Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Amendment proposed to Question 
[30th June}. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, I rise for the 
purpose of moving that this Order be now 
read, in order that it may be discharged. 
Sir, I brought forward the Motion under 
the feeling that I was about to ask the 
House to take a step which would be likely 
to put an end to the terrible carnage now 
going on in North America, and which 
would also be of infinite advantage to the 
commercial interests of Great Britain. 
For making this Motion I have been sub- 
jected to much obloquy. That obloquy 
came from a very noisy and not very 
wise party, and I must say, Sir, that 
my present determination has not been 
influenced thereby. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, however, has 





ations submitted by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government were so grave 
that he ought not to give way to any 
feeling on his own part of wounded pride, 
as I may call it, and solely to regard the 
interest of his country, as pointed out by 
the noble Lord. And now, Sir, when the 
matter is about to pass entirely from my 
control and my dealings with it, there is 
one observation I would make to the noble 
Lord. He has at the present moment the 
greatest responsibility on his shoulders. 
It has been said that the time has not yet 
come for the consideration of this question, 
I have yielded to that suggestion, but let 
the noble Lord bear in mind that there are 
two dangers before us which the Govern- 
ment and the country will have to meet. 
There is the possibility of a reconstruction 
of the Union upon a Southern basis, and 
there is the possibility of an acknowledg- 
ment of the Confederate South by the Em- 
peror of the French alone. These are two 
great dangers for England. The noble 
Lord will, I have no doubt, with his long 
experience fully justify the confidence of 
the people in his consideration of these two 
great questions. I leave them, Sir, with- 
out hesitation in his hands, though I must 
say that my own feelings are against the 
withdrawal of this subject at the present 
time from the consideration of the House. 
England and English interests, it seems to 
me, demand the decision of the House, and 
it is only under a feeling of great respect 
for the noble Lord that I now withdraw my 
Motion. 


[Second Night. 
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Moved, the contradiction was received, that I 

“ That the Order for resuming the Adjourned | had no wish to trouble the Emperor ; 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Question / but as my hon. and learned Friend was 
[30th June} be read, in order to its being dis-| anxious to learn his intention from His 
charged. Majesty himself, as he thought it impor- 
Mr. LINDSAY: Sir, I wish to say | tant for the success of his Motion that he 
only a few words. There seems to have | should do so, and as [ shared the anxiety 
been some great misunderstanding on this | to see this Motion carried, I accompanied 
uestion. The Motion now to be with-| my hon. Friend, at great inconvenience, 
p sare is to the effect that the House in-/| to Paris. An audience was at once grant- 
vites Her Majesty to enter inte negotia- | ed to us; but I presume the House does 
tions with other Powers for the recognition | not for a moment suppose that I would 
of the Southern States of North America. | make public beyond what is, under the 
That Motion stood on the paper for about | cireumstanees, utterly requisite, any conver. 
six weeks. I heard a rumour ten days or | sation which the Emperor of the French 
so before the Motion was to come on that | has been pleased to hold with me, either 
the Emperor of the French had changed | at that interview or at any other, with- 
his mind in regard to the expediency of then | out his special permission. After what 
recognising the South. How that rumour | has taken place, 1 may therefore merely 
originated I know not, but it was very gene- | state that during that conversation, which 
ral. I did not, however, pay any attention | lasted a considerable time, my hon. and 
to it. My hon. Friend also heard a similar | learned Friend pointed out to the Emperor 
rumour, and wrote me a note asking me to | the importance of having it clearly under- 
ascertain, if I could, what truth there was | stood, that if it should be the pleasure of 
in it, because, as he said, it was very im- | Her Majesty to negotiate with him on the 
portant that he should know, lest, when he | subject of the recognition of the Southern 
brought forward his Motion, some Member | States, he would be prepared to enter into 
of the Government should rise and ask, | that negotiation, and my hon. and learned 
“« What is the good of this Motion when one | Friend asked that he might be permitted 
of the chief Powers is not prepared to join | to make a statement in the House to that 
in the recognition of the South ?”” My hon. | effect. His Majesty replied, ** Take any 
Friend added that he would like, if he could, | means you think proper to let it be known 
to see the Emperor and learn the fact from | that I am prepared to negotiate, and that 
himself. I wrote on the subject to a friend | there is no truth in the rumour prevalent 
in Paris, without any idea that my letter | in England in regard to any change of my 
and its enclosure would reach the Emperor. | views on this question.”” All the Emperor 
The letter, however, did get to His Ma-! meant, so far as I understood him, was, 
jesty ; and I received an answer stating | that if the House of Commons should 
that I might give an unqualified contradic- | pray Her Majesty to address him on the 
tion to the ramour. The Emperor adding, | subject of the recognition of the Sou- 
“I have not changed my mind as to the | thern States, he would be only too happy 
desirability of recognising the South, and | to enter into negotiations with that object, 
T shall be glad to see Mr. Lindsay and believing, as he did, that if the great 
Mr. Roebuek on the subject should they | Powers of Europe thought it advisable 
visit Paris.”” I handed that note to my | to recognise the Southern Confederacy, 
hon, and learned Friend, telling him that| the moral effect would be such as to 
he could read it in the course of the de. | stay the terrible carnage now going on in 
bate if the rumour were referred to in the | America. That is the substance of what 
House. My hon. and learned Friend, | took place. So far as I am concerned, I 
however, thought that the note would not | was quite satisfied with the statement of 
be sufficient. ‘* I should like,” he said, ** to | the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ascertain the fact for myself ;” adding— | ment on Friday evening, although, as the 
“the House will believe me.’’ That was upon | House is aware, the course pursued by my 
the 19th of June. I replied that in my hon. and learned Friend has been the sub- 
opinion the note would be enough, and that | ject of much comment in the publie press, 
the House would believe it had come from | and I have shared with him the obloquy. 
an authoritative source ; but the hon. and| We are all exposed to remarks of that 
learned Gentleman still persisted in his | kind ; and though we feel we have not done 
desire to go to Paris. I must say, con-| wrong, we are often obliged to bear with 
silering the high authority through whom | them, for prudential reasons, in silence. I 


Mr. Roebuck 
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did not, however, pay a great deal of at- 
tention to the comments of the press in 
the present instance, and after the state- 
ment of the noble Lord on Friday evening, 
and the few words I offered in reply, it was 
my wish that this very delicate matter 
should be allowed todrop. But the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs did not seem 
at all satisfied ; in fact, he appeared to be 
quite dissatisfied with what his noble chief 
had said. He felt it to be his duty to raise 
some fresh matter, and taunt me, as the 
organs of the Government have done, with 
being an amateur diplomatist and a spe- 
cial envoy—and he thought it neceasary to 
read me a moral lesson, telling me to take 
care not to fall into the same trap again. 
Ithink the remarks of the hon. Gentleman 
were wholly uncalled for after the statement 
which the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government had made to the House. The 
noble Lord had said that no one had any 
right to eavil at the eourse which my hon. 
and learned Friend and I had taken. He 


had stated that Her Majesty’s Government 
were well aware that for the last three 
years and a half I had been labouring in a 
very important question —a question of 
great interest to this country as well as to 
the people of France in regard to the mari- 


time relations between the two countries, 
and that I had been labouring, moreover, 
not merely with their knowledge, but with 
their sanction and on their introduction. I 
may now state that during the whole time I 
was engaged in that business [ never said 
anything to any one on the subject, except 
to Lord Cowley. The fact never crossed 
my lips that I had seen either the Emperor 
or his Ministers. I laboured for the good 
of my country in a quiet and unostentatious 
manner ; and if I am an amateur diploma- 
tist, it was Her Majesty’s Government, of 
which the Under Secretary is a Member, who 
made meone. It was they who sent me to 
Paris and desired me to do the work which 
they ought to have done themselves. As 
might be expected, during the interviews 
with which I was favoured the Emperor 
was pleased to speak to me on various sub- 
jeets, but I invariably reported every word 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris, 
and I invariably told the Emperor that 
what he might be pleased to say to me 
would be socommunicated to Lord Cowley. 
The Under Secretary taunted me on Fri- 
day evening by saying that on one occa- 
sion I eame from Paris saying I was sent 
home on a special mission by the Em- 
peror, but that he received a telegram 
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contradicting the statement I made. Who 
was that telegram from? It is the first 
time I have heard of it. Was it from 
the Emperor or any of his Ministers? If 
so, it was passing strange. But I am 
not going to explain the circumstances ; 
they are far too delicate to be handled in 
this House. They must have been so, or 
a private individual would not have been 
made the medium of communication, I 
have always been anxious to maintain the 
friendly relations between the Governments 
of the two countries, and would be the last 
to say or do anything that would cause any 
misunderstanding between the Emperor of 
the French and Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I rise to order. 
The House must now be aware that the 
course which has been pursued by the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield and the 
hon. Member for Sunderland is not only 
highly improper, but is likely to be fraught 
with serious consequences. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Is the hon. Member 
speaking to order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It does not appear 
to me that what the hon. Member has said 
can be considered as bearing upon the 
question of Order. The Question before 
the House is that an Order should be dis- 
charged; and nothing has occurred in the 
debate on that Question which, in my opi- 
nion, can be regarded as out of order. 

Mr, NEWDEGATE again rose. 

Mr. SPEAKER: And, as what I 
have now said appears to receive the sane- 
tion of the House, it is the duty of the 
hon. Member to acquiesce in it. 

Mr. LINDSAY: I hope nothing will 
fall from my lips which can be deemed un- 
parliamentary, or against order. No one 
ever heard a whisper from me of any con- 
versation I have had with the Emperor of 
the French until the 23rd of last month, 
when, incidentally, 1 obtained liberty to 
make certain statements. I have refrained 
from making those statements, and will 
not make them now. I prefer to bear the 
reproaches of the Under Secretary rather 
than let one word fall from my lips that 
would tend to disturb, in however slight 
a degree, the harmony which is generally 
supposed to exist between Her Majesty's 
Government and the Emperor of the 
French, and which really exists between 
the Emperor of the French and the people 
of England. I shall not make the facts 
known unless Her Majesty’s Ministers 
drive me to make the statements referred 
to—and I am inclined to think they will 


[Second Night. 
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not do so. But as the Under Secretary 
has said that he received a telegram from 
Paris contradicting me—whether from the 
Emperor or by his orders, or from his 
Ministers, I do not know—I may briefly 
state that the conversation in question took 
place on the 11th of April 1862. It was 
on the subject of American affairs, and 
was of a very grave character. It related 
to the past, but had reference also to the 
future. I listened to what the Emperor 
said to me with considerable pain. He 
asked me to report the conversation to 
Lord Cowley. I said that 1 was to dine 
with Lord Cowley the same evening, and 
would probably have an opportunity of 
doing so. I had not then the opportunity, 
but on the following morning I repeated 


to Lord Cowley the whole of the conver- | 
sation, and I said to him in the most! 
distinct manner, “ In sending notes of the | 


conversation to Earl Russell, take care to 


state in the clearest possible way the rea- | 


sons why the Emperor has been pleased to 


have this conversation with me; and the} 


reason why he has thought proper to adopt 
so unusual a mode of communication ; there 
must be no misunderstanding on that 
point.” I said to him further that the 


Emperor had asked me to return to him | 


with any remarks which his Lordship 


might be pleased to make upon the con- 


versation. Adding—* In this case, any- 
thing you say | will report to the Emperor 
at his desire; therefore say as much 
or as little as you like.”’ I returned to 
the Emperor and repeated to him what 
Lord Cowley had said, and he seemed 
satisfied with the manner in which I had 
carried out his wishes. I was then re- 
quested on my return to London to repeat 
the conversation to Earl Russell and the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government. 
I felt, when that request was made, that 
I was asked to perform a very delicate 
duty, and, anxious to avoid it, [ said to 
his Majesty that Lord Cowley had reported 
the conversation already to Earl Russell. 
It is exceedingly unpleasant to me to be 
obliged to make even these statements. I 
was, however, not allowed an opportunity of 
repeating the conversation to Karl Russell 
or the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment. A correspondence passed, and 
I returned to Paris. It was Lis Majesty’s 
pleasure again to see me. By his request I 
wrote to the noble Viscount on my return 
to London, and I sent to Paris a copy of 
the letter which [ had written to the noble 
Viscount, and also a copy of his answer, 
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by the noble Viscount’s desire. The 
correspondence ended with the following 
words :—** I have performed to the best 
of my ability this very delicate duty, and 
no person shall ever know from me what 
transpired.”” And the House does not 
know even now what transpired. I have 
not even mentioned the subject to any one 
until it was incidentally alluded to the 
other day. I may in conclusion add, that 
if it be the case, as the hon. Member says, 
that he received a telegram by order of 
the Emperor such as he described, why 
did His Majesty, when I returned to Paris, 
not say, “I can’t see Mr. Lindsay again ?” 
If I had been the imprudent person, the 
busybody, that the hon. Gentleman endea- 
voured to make me out, what would have 
been the Emperor’s message for me when [ 
returned the second time to Paris? Why, 
this—** Tell that gentleman, when he calls, 
|} that lam not at home.”’ Therefore, it is 
| strange indeed if the hon. Under Seeretary 
| received the telegram he spoke of. With 
these remarks— and I have been obliged 
'in self-defence to say more than I desired 
/to say—I now leave this truly delicate 
matter, and I hope the Government will 
| not force me to say any more. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I think my 
hon. and learned Friend has judged rightly 
|in moving to discharge the Order. The 
| reasons which I stated the other evening, 
|to show that no good could arise from a 
| debate and a division on the Resolution of 
|}my hon. and learned Friend, are still, I 
| hope, present to the minds of hon. Mem- 
| bers. I must, however, express my regret 
| that my hon. and learned Friend and my 
‘hon. Friend the Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Lindsay) should have mixed up with 
this well-considered decision of theirs an 
attack upon my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. [** Oh, 
oh!”’] My hon. Friend did on Friday 
what he deemed to be his official duty, as 
arising from what fell from my hon. Friend 
the Member for Sunderland, after I had 
spoken and towards the conclusion of the 
idiseussion. I will say nothing on that 
| subject, except only that I hope this will 
be the last time when any Member of this 
House shall think it his duty to communi- 
eate to the British House of Commons that 
which may have passed between himself 
and the Sovereign of a foreign country. [ 
sincerely say that I do not mean to impute 
the slightest blame to my two hon. Friends. 
I am persuaded that they acted with the 
best intentions, aud according to what they 
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felt to be their duty as Members of Parlia- 
ment, and for the good of the country. At 
the same time, I wish to impress upon their 
minds, and upon the minds of the House, 
that the proceeding which they have 
adopted is most irregular — to use no 
stronger language. The British Parlia- 
ment is accustomed, as one of its functions, 
to receive messages and communications 
from the Sovereign of the United King- 
dom ; but we are in no relation to, we have 
no intercourse with, no official knowledge 
of, any Sovereign of any foreign country. 
Therefore, it is no part of our functions to 
receive communications from the Sovereign 
or the Government of any foreign State, 
unless such communications are made by 
the responsible Minister of the Crown in 
consequence of official communications 
held by order of a foreign Government 
with the British Government. If the Em- 
peror of the French and the Queen of Eng- 
land have any communications to make to 
each other, the Emperor has his Ambas- 
sador in London, and the Queen has her 
Ambassador in Paris. Those Ambassa- 
dors are the proper organs for such commu- 
nications. Sovereigns and Governments 


communicate with Sovereigns and Govern- 
ments, but they do not communicate with 


the Legislatures of other countries. If 
either the Emperor of the French or the 
Queen of England have any statement 
which they wish to make public to all the 
world, or any intentions which they think 
fit to announce, they have Ministers in 
their respective Parliaments to make those 
announcements; or, if those Parliaments 
be not sitting, the Emperor of the French 
has his official organ —the Moniteur — 
through which to make public any state- 
ment of his intentions, any denials, or any 
assertions. We have not in this country 
a corresponding official organ; yet every- 
body knows that the Government have the 
means of making widely known any im- 
portant statement which they may wish to 
give to the world during the Parliamentary 
recess. Therefore, nothing can be so irre- 
gular as proceedings of this sort, and for 
this obvious reason—setting aside the con- 
stitutional objection, which I hold to be 
very grave—that when the Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs at Paris, or my noble Friend 
at the head of the Foreign Office bere, 
makes a communication to the country, that 
communication is made by a responsible Mi- 
nister, who is bound to take care that that 
which he states is an accurate description 
of the communication which it is intended 
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to make, so that no question can at any 
time arise as to the authenticity of the 
statement or the correctness of the report 
which is made. It cannot be the same 
with such communications coming through 
private individuals, | think it right, there- 
fore, to place it upon record, as far as a 
statement in this House can do so, that 
the proceeding is utterly irregular, and I 
trust it will never be drawn into a precedent. 
I do not in the least find fault with my hon. 
Friends for communicating with the Em- 
peror of the French on any matter on which 
they think they ought todoso, Only they 
ought to have followed the course which 
my hon. Friend the Member for Sunderland 
said he followed on a former occasion— 
namely, that of communicating to Lord 
Cowley that which had been stated to them, 
and that which it was important should be 
made known to the Government. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Sunderland said, 
very truly, he had been in communication 
with the Emperor of the French for the 
last three years on subjects connected with 
commerce and navigation. He rather im- 
plied that he was employed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for that purpose. That 
is not exactly the case. The hon. Member 
stated that he was going to Paris, and 
thought, from his commercial knowledge 
and his acquaintance with navigation, that 
he might be able to convey to the Emperor 
information which might be useful to him 
in framing his measures for the alteration 
of the French Navigation Code. He stated 
that to me and to my noble Friend at the 
head of the Foreign Office. We said, ‘* We 
should be very glad that you should employ 
your special knowledge for that purpose.”” 
We did not ask him to do it. He offered 
and we accepted, and we gave him an in- 
troduction to Lord Cowley in order that he 
might proeure access to the Emperor for 
that purpose. So far what he did was 
perfectly regular, well-considered, and 
founded on the best intentions. Of course, 
my hon. Friend has information which we 
have not in the same detail, and from his 
own practical experience he could give 
useful information to the Emperor, with a 
view to the framing of future legislation on 
the French Maritime Code. But then my 
hon. Friend went on to say, that having 
returned to this country, he offered to com- 
municate to my noble Friend and myself 
the result of his communications with the 
Emperor, and that he got a letter from me 
which was written, I think, from the coun- 
try. As far as | can recollect, for I have 
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not refreshed my memory by looking at 
that letter, I have no doubt that what I then 
stated was what I state now—namely, that 
if the Emperor of the French, in consequence 
of the representations and information laid 
before him by my hon. Friend had any 
proposal to make to the British Govern- 
ment, that proposal ought to come through 
some responsible ehannel—either through 
the Emperor’s Ambassador here or through 
our Ambassador at Paris. It is not the 
habit of the English Government to carry 
on what may be called a double diplomacy. 
We have public and official organs of com- 
munication with foreign Powers; and I 
think it highly objectionable to have private 
communications made through individuals 
touching those matters which ought to be 
the subject of official communications. 
That was what I stated—I trust cour- | 
teously—to my hon. Friend ; and that was | 
the reason why I thought it better that we 

should not receive any communication 

coming from the Emperor through him. 

I did not intend to offer any discouragement 

to the useful exertions of my hon. Friend | 
in seeking to infuse more liberal commer- | 
cial principles into the French Govern- | 
ment. I simply meant to say that it is | 





objectionable for Her Majesty’s Govern- | 


ment to be employing private persons, 
however honourable or intelligent, in 
carrying on communications with foreign 
Governments, instead of conducting them 
through the official and legitimate organs. 
This case is entirely different from that of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Rochdale 
(Mr. Cobden), because he was employed by 
the Government to negotiate in concert 
with our Ambassador at Paris; and al- 
though he was too high-minded to receive 
any actual appointment or salary, he was 
clearly a diplomatic agent, employed speci- 
fically by the Government for a special 
purpose. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Sunderland did not hold that character. 
He was a private gentleman, going to 
Paris to give information which he possess- 
ed in an eminent degree, and which would 
be very useful ; but he was not employed 
by the Government; and therefore I 
thought, and my noble Friend (Earl 
Russell) also thought, it was not desirable 
that we should have backward and forward 
communications between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Emperor of the 
French through my hon. Friend. I should 
hope, Sir, that this discussion may end 
here. 1 think my hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Roebuck) is right in the decision he 
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has taken; and I trust we shall have no 
farther debate as to what was said by the 
Emperor, or what was said by my hon. 
Friends. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Sunderland said, that if the Emperor had 
thought him a busybody, the next time he 
knocked at the door of the Tuileries His 
Majesty might say, ‘“* Not at home.” 
Well, 1 think that these discussions in this 
House are not encouraging to a ready 
opening of the door of the Tuileries to 
those whose presence there and whose 
opinions and information might really be 
found very useful. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, that the tone 
which had been taken by the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roe- 
buck) on the present occasion was very 
different from the tone which he took when 
he brought the subject before the House, 
But he wished, before the Motion was with- 
drawn, to enter his humble but emphatic 
protest against the spirit of hostility to 
America in which the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield’s Motion had been 
conceived, and also to free himself from 
any possible imputation of sharing in the 
smallest degree in the vindictive feelings 
which had manifestly taken possession of 
that hon. and learned Gentleman’s mind, 
His feelings towards America, both North 
and South, were very different from those 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. His 
feelings were those of unbounded gratitude 
and the warmest affection; and he ven- 
tured to say, in his place in Parliament, on 
behalf of the majority of his countrymen 
that they entertained similar feelings to- 
wards America, both North and South. 
[** No, no!’’] There might be a difference 
of opinion; he had stated his—and he must 
say he did not think they would so far for- 
get what they owed to America as to be- 
come consenting parties to a policy which 
ostensibly had for its object the recognition 
of the independence of the South, but in 
reality sought, by recognising the South, 
to take the surest and safest means of 
striking a deadly blow at the greatness and 
prosperity of America. He should say no 
more on this occasion but that he was sorry 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had not received an emphatic denial 
by the House. Though his sympathies 
leaned more to the North than to the South, 
it was simply because the object of the 
North had been the reconstruction of the 
Union. If, however, by the triumph of the 
South the Union should be restored, he 
would equally rejoice, considering that one 
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of the greatest calamities that could befall, 
not only America, but the world, had been 
averted. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that no coun- 
try in Europe had more interest in a full 
discussion of the American question than 
Ireland, for the simple reason that thou- 
sands of her sons had been slaughtered in 
the contest now going on in America, and 
for a cause not their own. Owing to some 
want of energy on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Administration, it was stated that 
at the present moment the subjects of the 
Queen were being daily enlisted to engage 
in that fratricidal war. He did not think 
that the hon. Member could have convinced 
any one, much less the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield, that the people of 
Ireland did not want the subject discussed. 
He did not object to the withdrawal of the 
Motion ; but he did not think there was 
any room for a sneer on the occasion, see- 
ing that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated many months ago—in October last 
year—as plainly as he could speak, that 
the South had shown all the qualities of a 
great nation. The Government of America 
complained of that statement as a breach 
of the laws of neutrality ; but it could be 
no reflection on any Member to think that 
the South was a nation now, when the most 
eminent Member representing Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, making capital for the 
Northern States, proclaimed the greatness 
of the South in October last, whatever 
might be the opinion of the Government now. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE quite agreed with 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment in the constitutional answer he had 
given to the hon. Member for Sunderland 
respecting the mode of communication be- 
tween Sovereign Powers; and he felt thank- 
ful to the noble Lord for warning the 
House against a repetition of the proceed- 
ings which had been adopted. Such pro- 
ceedings were not only in derogation of the 
prerogatives of the Crown, but, as any 
one could easily foresee, might lead to 
the gravest complications between this and 
other States. 

Motion agreed to. 

Order read, and discharged. 


FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISION FOR 
EXPENSES) [PAYMENT TO BANK OF 
ENGLAND).—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


VOL CLXXII. [rurep sentes.] 
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Mr. HENNESSY stated that the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
told him, that in consequence of the debate 
on the American question taking place 
that night, he should not be able to grant 
him Thursday to bring on his Motion re- 
garding Poland; but inasmuch as the 
American debate had gone off, he wished 
to ask the noble Lord, whether, as he would 
be able to get into Committtee on the Forti- 
eations Bill that night, there would be any 
objection, in the altered circumstances of 
the ease, to accede to his proposal to devote 
Thursday to the Motion of which he had 
given notice ? 

Mr. SPEAKER intimated that the 
question had better be asked before going 
into Committee on the Fortifications Bill. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
before they went into Committee he wished 
to call the attention of hon. Members to 
one point. Whatever might be the first 
cost of the fortifications, it would bear no 
proportion to the expense they would en- 
tail on the country. According to the 
Report of the Defence Committee, the 
new works, would not be manned so exten- 
sively by Volunteers as was the opinion of 
the Commission. It might, he thought, be 
contended that the proportion of regular 
troops required would not be less than one 
third of the whole number, and that would 
involve an annual charge of £1,300,000. 
If that sum were capitalized, the assumed 
expense of the works would be just about 
one-fourth of whatthey would really cost the 
country. With regard to the Dover forti- 
fications, the schedule of the Bill of Jast 
year gave the estimate for the three dif- 
ferent works separately, and the second 
clause of the Act declared that there 
should not be expended in the year any 
greater sum than the total estimated cost, 
He found, however, by the Bill of the 
present year, which gave the total expen- 
diture up to March last, the items were 
given together, and one of the works, the 
fortifications on the western heights, had 
grown from £149,000 last year to 
£191,000 this year, while the second 
clause of the present Bill imposed much 
smaller restrictions upon the expenditure 
than the Bill of last year. 

Coronet DICKSON said, he wished to 
appeal upon one matter to the noble Vis- 
count, in the absence of the Irish officials. 
He would not again dwell upon the absurd 
extravagance of the fortification scheme, 
but he would observe that a Report had 
recently been made to the Government by 
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an eminent engineer respecting public 
works in Ireland, the construction of which 
would be of great value to the country, and 
would afford a means of relieving some of 
the distress unhappily prevailing in that 
country. That Report had been laid be- 
fore the House too late in the Session for 
Parliament to take any action upon it, but 
he hoped the winter would not be allowed 
to pass over without some steps being 
taken to carry out the suggestions con- 
tained in that Report, the total expendi- 
ture recommended by which did not exceed 
£280,000. 


Motion agreed to. 


Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) 
[Payment to Bank of England] considered 
in Committee. 

Resolved, 

That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury be authorized to direct the payment to the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, of the sum of 
£600, as an allowance for the expense of manage- 
ment of the contributions to be received by the 
said Governor and Company under any Act of the 
present Session for providing a further sum to- 
wards defraying the expenses of constructing For- 
tifications for the protection of the Royal Arsenals 
and Dockyards, and the Ports of Dover and Port- 
land, and of creating a Central Arsenal. 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, 
at Twelve of the clock. 


FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISION FOR 
EXPENSES) BILL—{Bux 213.] 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


AFFAIRS OF POLAND. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he rose to claim 
the attention of the noble Viscount to the 
request that had been addressed to him by 
the hon. and learned Member for the King’s 
County (Mr. Hennessy). The noble Vis- 
count had stated on a former evening that 
he could not give the hon. Member an earlier 
day than the following Monday for his 
Motion concerning Poland, as the important 
discussion upon the American question 
would occupy the attention of the House 
on that Monday. That discussion having 
gone off, he would ask the noble Lord whe- 
ther he could not allow the Polish debate 
to come on on Thursday? At that period 
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of the Session every day saw a diminution 
in the attendance of hon. Members, and 
therefore a better attendance might be 
looked for on Thursday than on the follow- 
ing Monday. Having been, up to a recent 
period, impressed with a belief that further 
discussions upon the affairs of Poland were 
undesirable, he wished to state that recent 
events had altered that opinion. After 
the remarkable statement made by the 
noble Lord as to the ultimatum or the 
proposals sent to the Russian Government 
the position of affairs was quite changed, 
and he now believed that a discussion upon 
the subject was indispensable, and also that 
the sooner it took place the better. It 
appeared to him that they were much in 
the same position as in 1855, and that they 
were drifting into another war with Russia, 
Unless the House had some clear and satis- 
factory explanation from Her Majesty's 
Government as to the course intended ta 
be taken upon that question, and also as 
to the position in which this country stood 
with France and the other great Powers in 
regard to the Polish question, it would be 
impossible for any man to tell what conse- 
quences might ensue. He believed that 
some decided expression of opinion was 
required from that House to prevent a war, 
and he hoped the noble Viscount would 
facilitate that object by enabling the debate 
to be taken on Thursday. He should, as 
a matter of form, to put himself in order, 
move the adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Bentinck.) 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, he had 
every desire to accommodate the hon. 
Member for the King’s County, but it was 
most important to get on with that portion 
of the business which regulated to some 
extent the duration of the Session. The 
Government were anxious to go on with 
Supply on Thursday, and hoped to finish 
that business on that day, or at all events 
on Friday. Every one was aware that 
upon the terminating point depended the 
closing of the Session. He had stated, 
and he repeated, that Monday next should 
be placed at the disposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and he could hardly conceive that the 
difference between Monday and Thursday 
would have any material effect upon the 
attendance in that House. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
whether the Vote for the packet service 
would be taken on Thursday. 
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Viscount PALMERSTON: Yes; they 
are the only remaining Estimates. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he begged to 
remind the noble Lord, that if Supply was 
put down for Thursday, it would be in his 
power, or that of any lon. Member, to 
bring on a discussion of the Polish ques- 
tion upon the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee of Supply. When the noble Lord 
on the former evening said that that even- 
ing would be occupied by a discussion 
upon the American question, it appeared 
to be understood that there would be but 
one night that week for the disposal of 
Government business. But the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State, on the same 
evening in another place, declared that in 
his judgment the time had come when a 
discussion upon the affairs of Poland should 
take place, If the Foreign Secretary 
invited discussion upon the subject in the 
House of Peers, it was not possible for 
that House to forego discussing it. He 


had yielded to the Government night after 
night, and had allowed the discussion to 
he delayed for the convenience of the Go- 
yernment, and he had therefore no other 
course to pursue than to place his notice 
respecting Poland upon the Motion for 
going into Committee of Supply, and he 


should bring it on upon that occasion. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he wanted to 
understand if the giving-up of Thursday 
by the Government would really make 
any difference in the conclusion of the 
Session. He understood that two nights, 
Thursday and Friday, would finish Supply. 
And under those circumstances he should 
have thought that Friday and the follow- 
ing Monday would have been equally con- 
venient ? If so, then he thought the hon. 
Member for the King’s County would be 
justified in pressing his Motion ; but if the 
noble Lord would say that such a course 
must lengthen the Session, then upon that 
ground the arrangement should stand. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he believed 
there was but one Estimate left, but the 
hon. Member must be aware that the 
Government could not command Friday. 
Unless they went into Committee of 
Supply on Thursday, there would be the 
risk of its being thrown over until the 
following week. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he thought the 
answer was satisfactory, but he would ask 
whether the noble Lord would give an 
assurance that the Government would take 
the same pains to keep a House on Mon- 
day as if it were needed for its own pur- 
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pose. [Viscount PALMERSTON assented, | 
Upon that understanding, he would re- 
commend hia hon. Friend not to press his 
Motion on Thursday. 

Mr. PEACOCKE observed, that as long 
as Supply was on the paper, independent 
Members having Motions to submit were 
masters of the Government. He wished 
to know whether the Government intended 
to place Supply on the paper for Thursday, 
and then the hon. Member for the King’s 
County might state whether he would 
proceed with his Motion respecting Poland 
on that day. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, after the appeal 
which had been made to him by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stroud, 
he was quite ready to fix the Motion, on the 
subject of Poland, for Monday. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 

{In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Appropriation of the Money so 
issued to the Expenses of constructing Forti- 
fications, and providing a Central Arsenal). 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
wished to inquire why the clause was dif- 
ferent from the corresponding clause in the 
Bill of the previous year. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the clause in the previous Act prevented 
the Government from entering upon ar- 
rangements for more than that portion of 
the work for which a certain sum was 
voted, and had been found very inconye- 
nient. An alteration therefore had been 
made in the Bill before the Committee. 
Every one must know that to contract for 
one portion of a work one year,and another 
portion another year, must always be done 
upon disadvantageous terms; because, if 
the contractors were uncertain as to the 
amount of plant and labour that would be 
required, they would raise their estimates 
accordingly. He had explained the matter 
before to the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Stamford and to the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Evesham, and he thought he 
had satisfied them there was no good 
reason for including the restriction in the 
present Bill. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
there was undoubtedly great force in the 
observation that it was not desirable to 
make contracts piecemeal; but the Com- 
mittee ought to be made acquainted with 
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the extent to which the contracts were 
likely to be made, or otherwise the House 
would probably find itself very seriously 
compromised, 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 3 to 17 agreed to. 

Clause 1§ postponed:--Clause 19 agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Accounts to be laid before 
Parliament). 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
had to complain that the Returns before 
the House were not sufficiently explicit 
as to the works which had been undertaken 
by virtue of preceding Acts, and he thought 
the House ought to be informed what money 
had been expended upon them, It was 
stated that a considerable tract of land had 
been purcbased at Redhill in the neigh- 
bourhood of Reigate for the purpose of 
erecting a fortress, which was to serve 
also as a military prison. He wished to 
know if that was the case; and, if so, from 
what district the money was to be taken. 
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He also wished to know whether it was | 
|out that it would be inconvenient to the 


intended that under the powers of the Act 
before the Committee fortresses might be 
erected all over the country without infor- 
mation being given to Parliament on the 
subject? He understood,that although the 
Jand to which he referred had been aequired 
and the money paid, no Vote had been 
taken, and certainly no mention was made 
in the Returns of such a work, 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he would take eare, when the next 
Returns were laid upon the table, that the 
fullest information should be given to the 
House as to the way the money was ex- 
pended and as to the progress of the works. 
The land purchased near Reigate had not 
been bought by any money to be raised 
under the Bill before the Committee, but 
by money granted under a former Act. 
None of the money to be raised under the 
Bill now before the Committee would be 
expended otherwise than was specified in 
the schedule. In reply to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Evesham, he begged to 
say he did not think the House could pos- 
sibly be pledged to any expense it was not 
aware of, because there was a distinet pro- 
viso in the Bill that no money should be 
expended upon any works not contained in 
the schedule, nor beyond the total estimat- 
ed cost of the works. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
what he objected to was this :—The Com- 
mittee were ‘asked to vote: £650,000 for 
certain works ; but if the Government were 
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to enter into contracts to the amount of 
£1,300,000, in what position would the 
House be? He did not wish to cripple 
the Government, but contracts ought not 
to be entered into, the money to carry out 
which the House would have to vote on 
compulsion. He thought it a great error 
to introduce into the preamble or clauses 
of the Bill anything about a central arsenal, 
when it was not intended to apply any of 
the money that might be voted to such an 
arsenal. The House was bound to tell the 
truth as well as anybody else, and why 
should they pretend to provide for a central 
arsenal when they did no such thing ? 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
apprehended, that in consequence of the 
arsenal being mentioned in the schedule, 
any money not required for some of the 
works might be expended on the arsenal, 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he agreed that it was undesirable to 
make contracts piecemeal; therefore, he 
had not insisted on the clause which he 
proposed last year when it was pointed 


Government. But there was a great deal of 
piecemeal proceeding in the way in which the 
Government asked for the money required 
for the fortifications. The original scheme 
was this :—Instead of voting year by year 
half a million, or three quarters of a mil- 
lion, or ‘a million, it was suggested that 
the Government should propose some differ: 
ent plan, and state how much it would cost 
to put the country into a good state. of 
defence, and also that the whole amount 
should be raised by way of loan. Now, 
what had happened? A plan had, been 
laid before the House, but instead of ask- 
ing for power to borrow all the money ne- 
cessary, the Government had asked for a 
portion, and bad gone on year after year 
obtaining small sums. They were then 
asked to vote only such sums as in former 
years it was usual to vote in the Estimates 
under the head. of fortifications... The 
House was going on voting money piece- 
meal, although the Government did not 
make their contracts pieeemeal., There 
was no knowing how long the House might 
be asked to go on voting these small sums, 
and he must enter his. protest against the 
system, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that after the 
positive assurance of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government that it was not 
intended to proceed with the central arsenal, 
he naturally imagined that the terms of the 
Bill would be adapted to that declaration ; 
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and 80 perfect was his confidence in that 
declaration of the noble Lord, that he had 
never thought of looking at the clause. It 
must certainly have been an oversight on 
the part of the Government, after they 
had assured the House that a certain 
work should not be completed, to have 
placed such a provision in the Bill, and he 
trusted that at a future stage the mistake 
would be corrected, and all reference to 
that work would be struck out of the Bill. 
He had a distinct objection to the proposal 
respecting a central arsenal, which, accord- 
ing to the Reports of the Commissioners, 
was to be adapted for a fortress. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he thought 
that the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire was the only person who conceived 
that the Commission recommended, or that 
the Government interided, the formation of 
acentral fortress in this kingdom. It was 
suggested that there should be ‘a central 
arsenal, arid all he could say was, that if 
there was to be a fortress, his humble vote 
should be against such a proposition. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that if the 
hon. and gallant Officer would look to the 
Reports, he would ‘see that the country 
around Cannock Chase had been surveyed 
with the view of selecting a spot with a 
large open space such as was necessary to 
sorround a fortress. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, he be- 
lieved that the reason why Cannock Chase 
had been selected for a central arsenal was 
that it would not require fortifications. 
It was not proposed to vote any money 
for Cannoek Chase that year, and it was 
wasting the time of the House to diseuss 
a matter which was not before it. With 
respect to contracts, his opinion was, that 
if the Government did not contract for 
works ‘as a whole, they would be badly 
constracted ; for if two or three parties 
were employed, nobody would be really 
responsible. The amount to be spent in 
éach year was shown in the schedule, and 
the sum now asked for was an instalment 
for the works for the next twelve months. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, the 
question of a central arsenal was left in 
considerable doubt, and the Committee had 
ho means of knowing whether it was the 
intention of the Government to proceed 
with the formation of such arsenal or even 
to purchase the land for it. It was there- 
fore only proper that some precise informa- 
tion should be given as to the intentions of 
the Government on the matter. Woolwich 
certainly was not adapted for the’ purpose 
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of a central arsenal. If one Member of 
that House had been worse treated’ than 
another in respect to the central arsenal, it 
was the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire. The hon. Member had protested 
against the raising of a fortress, and he 
was quite right. When he (Mr, B. Os- 
borne) contradicted the hon. Member the 
other night, he had not looked into the 
papers so accurately as he ought to have 
done; but on turning to the correspondence 
relative to the intended site of the central 
arsenal or depdt, he found that the hon. 
Gentleman was warranted in what he 
stated ; and he hoped the hon. and gallant 
Officer the Member for Westminster, who, 
followed in his wake, and had likewise con- 
tradicted the hon. Gentleman, would make 
the same apology as he did then. What 
was the opinion of the President of the 
Commission relative to the ‘site for an ar- 
senal or central depot? He said— 

“A new arsenal, involving, as it must, consider- 
able outlay on fortifications, as well as the main- 
tenance of a large garrison, should be so situated 
ns to form a rallying point for the defence of the 
country in the event of London falling into the 
hands of an enemy.” 


He hoped the hon. Member for Warwick- 
shire would put himself at the head of an 
opposition to the central arsenal. It ap- 
peared that they were to have, not only a 
eentral arsenal, but also a central fortifica- 
tion, to which the Government, the Speaker, 
and the leading authorities might retire 
should London be taken. All along the 
House had taken too much for granted on 
the bare statement of the Ministry. - Hon. 
Members had taken no pains to master the 
question, and, with one exception, they ap- 
peared to have passed over the appendix to 
the Report of the Commissioners. Some 
explanation ought to be given as to whe- 
ther the central arsenal was to be proeeeded 
with ; and, if so, whether it was intended 
to act on the advice of the Commissioners ? 
He referred particularly to a letter in the 
appendix to the Report from Sir Harry 
Jones, addressed to the Secretary of State 
for War. He hoped the House would press 
the noble Lord to give some answer to 
this question. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: When, in 
1860, I proposed this arrangement to the 
House—that certain points should be de- 
fended, and that the expense should be 
borne by terminable annuities, instead of 
charging it to the annual Estimates—I 
stated, among other things, that we con- 
sidered) it: necessary to have a central 
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arsenal, That opinion has been very 
much confirmed by military authorities, 
and among others by my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Westminster, by 
whom it has been represented that Wool- 
wich in its present condition is a very un- 
safe place for our stores. The Commis- 
sioners reported that to fortify Woolwich 
would require such an extent of works and 
of garrison as would render the proposal 
altogether unadvisable. We are asked 
whether by a central arsenal we mean a 
eentral fortress? And I answer that 
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question by asking, what is the name now | 


given to Woolwich? It is now called 
Woolwich Arsenal; and the reason why 
we want another is that Woolwich is not a 
fortress, and cannot be made a fortress. 
That shows that the word arsenal does not 
mean a fortress. We have no intention of 
proposing to Parliament to erect a great 
central fortification for the shelter of the 
Government in the case of an invasion. 
We do think, however, that among the 
arrangements necessary for the purpose for 
which this Bill provides, it would be desir- 
able to have, in some central position, an 
arsenal—a depot for stores, where some of 
the things which are more easily made can 
be manufactured. Therefore, as it was a 
part of the original proposal made to Par- 
liament, and sanctioned by its Vote, the 
project of a central arsenal still appears in 
the schedule to the Bill. The Committee 
will see no sum is proposed to be voted 
this year for that. We do not intend to 
take any step at present for the purchase 
of land. Before the land can be purchased, 
it will be necessary to come to the House 
again, and the House will have an oppor- 
tunity of determining whether they will 
buy land for a central arsenal; and then, 
if they do, every step for its construction 
, will require the sanction of the House from 
year to year. Therefore, there can be no 
well-grounded alarm that we are stealing a 
march on the House by taking authority to 
erect a fortress in the centre of the country 
without sanction of Parliament. 

With regard to contracts, it has already 
been explained that it is impossible, with- 
out great inconvenience to the public ser- 
vice and damage to the works, to make 
contracts piecemeal for particular portions 
of the works. What we have done in the 

resent case is to propose to add to the 
£800,000 still unexpended of the sum voted 
last year, a Vote of £650,000, and that 
will give us money to meet all the demands 
that will come on the Government between 
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this time and the end of July next year, 
when we shall have to propose another 
Bill, and Parliament will see, by a Return, 
what has been expended and what remains 
to be expended on each particular work. 
I cannot imagine that Parliament will 
sanction the beginning with a certain work, 
and then stop short when it is half com- 
pleted. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that on the 
Report he should move as an Amendment 
to the Bill to strike out of it the sum pro- 
posed for, and indeed all mention of, a 
central arsenal, because he did not under- 
stand the sense of the House voting that 
there should be an arsenal, when they did 
not intend to provide the means for it. He 
was exceedingly glad that he had succeeded 
in calling the attention of the hon. Member 
for Liskeard to the terms in which the 
proposal for the arsenal stood in the Bill, 
because they were confirmed by the state- 
ment just made to the House by the noble 
Lord. He said that Woolwich was not 
adapted for fortification, and therefore it 
was proposed to remove the arsenal to 
Cannock Chase, which was adapted for 
fortification, and Sir Harry Jones, in the 
appendix to the Report on the Defences, 
said of Cannock Chase, that on that site 
a considerable expense must be incurred 
for fortification, and that a considerable 
expense for the garrisoning of the fortress 
would be required. It was plain to de- 
monstration, therefore, that the intention 
was to construct a central fortress. He 
had before mentioned that he thought 
the construction of a fortress in the cen- 
tre of England would excite distrust among 
the people. They had ceased to be jea- 
lous of standing armies; they had ceased 
in any way to oppose the constraction of 
fortifications for the defence of our coasts ; 
but if a central fortress were constructed, 
they would begin to think it was intended, 
not only for so remote a contingency as 
the capture of London and the sudden re- 
treat of the authorities to a place of se- 
curity, but they would suspect it was in- 
tended as a standing menace to the people. 
At all events, they would regard it as an 
expression of distrust of their power and 
will to defend the heart of England as the 
Confederates had defended the centre of 
their States. He was a strong advocate 
for the defence of the coasts, but he be- 
lieved that in the time that must elapse 
between an enemy’s landing and reaching 
the centre of England, there would be 
time enough to throws such earthWorks 
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as would be necessary. He had not yet 
learned so far to distrust the courage of 
his countrymen as to suppose that a foreign 
force landing on our shores would be likely 
to march from end to end of England in so 
short a period that they could not throw up 
earthworks, anywhere towards the centre 
of England, in defence of their homes. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The hon. 
Member has entirely misunderstood what I 
stated. He says my statement was, that 
whereas Woolwich could not be converted 
into a fortress, therefore we are taking a 
central point in order to make it a fortress. 
I said no such thing ; nor did any of those 
who argued in favour of a central arsenal 
say that. What we stated was, that Wool- 
wich, from its position, is exceedingly ex- 
posed ; and that if a hostile force were to 
make its way up the Thames, Woolwich 
is at their merey. Therefore, we wish 
to have a depot somewhere, removed from 
that point of attack, and where, from its 
central position, it may be secure from that 
danger of a coup de main to which Wool- 
wich isexposed, It is not at all necessary 
to make a fortress ; there will be plenty of 
men and bayonets for its defence between 
the coast and the central arsenal. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he bad so often 


opposed the fortification of some portions 
of the coast that he was glad to say a word 


in favour of a central depot. The use of 
the word arsenal appeared to have con- 
veyed the idea of a central fortification, 
which was not contemplated by the Go- 
vernment. As it was impossible by ex- 
ternal works to defend the dockyards and 
the arsenal at Woolwich from a raid 
made by an enemy, it was doubly necessary 
to remove the depot to a place at some 
reasonable distance from the coast, where 
the stores for the defence of the country 
would be safe from aggression of that kind. 
Therefore, whether at Weedon or Cannock 
Chase, he thought it desirable that there 
should be a central depot for stores not 
immediately in use. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
the Report of the Commissioners had been 
quoted against themselves in a manner not 
warranted by the text. Any one would 
suppose, from the statements of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Osborne), and 
the deductions of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate),that 
the Commissioners had recommended the 
formation of a central arsenal involving 
considerable fortifications ; but the reverse 
was thefact. Sir Harry Jones’s letter was 
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in answer to an inquiry from the War Se- 
cretary as to the eligibility of Weedon for 
the site of an arsenal. That was negatived. 
The Commissioners were then instructed to 
select a site for a central arsenal that 
should fulfil several conditions, one of 
which was that it should be capable of 
cheap and ready defence, and the Com- 
missioners chose Cannock Chase, because 
it was capable of peace or temporary 
defence at a small expense. There was 
not a word in the recommendation of Can- 
nock Chase indicative of its being a place 
that would require a large expenditure; and 
it was evident that it was not intended to 
fortify it at all, except so far as might be 
necessary for the protection of the valuable 
articles to be stored there. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS said, the hon, 
Member for North Warwickshire had been 
misled by the letter referred to, as in the 
actual Report there was not one word re- 
commending that the central arsenal should 
be fortified. He hoped the noble Lord 
would not abandon his intention to provide 
a central depit. 

Viscount GALWAY said, he wished to 
know if any arrangement had been made 
with the proprietors of the land at Can- 
nock Chase, what number of acres the 
£150,000 which had been already voted 
was intended to purchase, and whether a 
further sum was to be asked for. The 
land would rise in value when it became 
known that Government wished to pur- 
chase it. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, that 
the Commissioners recommended Cannock 
Chase as the best site for the proposed 
arsenal, because it was in an open moor- 
land district and contained about 3,000 
acres of land, and offered great capabili- 
ties of defence. There could be no doubt 
that they meant defensive works to be 
built there, and that that would involve an 
enormous outlay. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, there 
was all the difference in the world between 
a recommendation to fortify {the central 
arsenal and the fact that its site was ca- 
pable of being defended. The Commis- 
sioners selected Cannock Chase as a place 
which, in case of necessity, could be 
easily and cheaply put in a state of des 
fence. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: If my me- 
mory does not deceive me, the hon, Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. Bernal Osborne), 
when this question was under discussion 
the other evetiing, expressed a decided 
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opinion in favour of a central arsenal. 
Why he has changed his mind I know 
not. He says a central arsenal means a 
central fortress. I stated a few minutes 
ago that it did not, and I proved it did 
not by showing that Woolwich is an ar- 
senal, and could not be made a fortress, 
and that the central arsenal, while in a 
stronger and less exposed position will be no 
more a fortress than Woolwichis. In reply 
to the noble Viscount (Viscount Galway) I 
have to state that no arrangement has yet 
been made for the purchase of the land. 
Until we come to make a bargain for it, 
we cannot tell what sum will be required 
for the purchase. 

Sim FREDERIC SMITH said, he un- 
derstood that there was no intention to 
have a fortification at Cannock Chase. The 
place must be enclosed by a wall, and engi- 
neers would know how to make it defen- 
sible by the form and line which they gave 
to that wall. 

Captain JERVIS said, he could not 
comprehend how it was that a central 
arsenal had not been selected and provided 
before then, because at Woolwich there 
were millions’ worth of property that 
could be easily destroyed by a hundred 
men in half an hour. The hon. Member 
for Liskeard would have been one of the 
first to have found fault with the Com- 
missioners if they had recommended a 
site for a central arsenal that could not 
be easily defended. Canals and railways 
could not be called defensive works. Be- 
fore voting money for works at Spithead 
they ought to know something about a 
depot in lieu of Woolwich, and he hoped 
the House would insist upon something 
being done to provide a central arsenal. 
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Clause agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed fo. 


Schedule. 

Mr. C. BERKELEY said, he wished 
to call attention to the schedule of the 
Bill of the Jast Session, in which the sum 
of £50,000 was stated to be the esti- 
mated expenditure for incidental expenses, 
and which sum had been voted, and to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
why it was stated in the schedule of the 
present Bill that £120,000 had already 
been voted for these incidental expenses. 
When he made a few remarks on the 
same subject last year, he received in 
reply nothing but a volley of personal 
abuse from the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government. It appeared, however, 
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by a Return made on the 27th June last 
year, the estimated cost of the whole works 
was put down at £5,680,000, including 
the expenses of the extra staff for de. 
signing and executing the works. Last 
year there was an evident error in the ac- 
counts which he felt convinced was owing 
toasum of £70,000, deseribed as a ba- 
lance available for the works, being ap- 
plied to incidental expenditure. In con. 
sequence, tle unusual expedient of “* cook- 
ing the accounts’ had been resorted to, 
and he ealled on the Government for an 
explanation. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
that the schedule of last year in the 4th 
column, purporting to give the estimated 
cost of works and land, showed on the face 
of it that the whole expenditure was not 
there included, because the item of inci- 
dental expenses was only taken up to the 
31st of July 1862. There was at the 
same time a sum of £70,000, out of the 
£670,000 voted, not required for the pur- 
chase of land, and therefore available for 
incidental expenses. That sum, added to 
the item of £50,000, made up £120,000 
for incidental expenses—an amount which 
he did not think was excessive in propor- 
tion to the entire outlay, but which he 
believed would yet be amply sufficient. 
The hon. Member had the acuteness to 
discover a mistake in the schedule of last 
year, but it should be remembered that it 
was the first time that the items of expen- 
diture had been scheduled. In the present 
year there was, he thought, no ground 
for complaint of any want of clearness or 
definite information in the schedule. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, the 
Government had £800,000 in hand, and 
the sum they were now ealled upon to 
vote was £650,000. That made the total 
amount which the Government could ex- 
pend in the year, £1,450,000. He wished 
to know whether they conceived that they 
had power to make any contracts beyoud 
that amount. 

Tus Marquess or HARTINGTON re- 
plied, that no doubt the Government. would 
be able to enter into contracts for sums 
not exceeding the total estimated cost of 
the works, the general scheme of which 
the House had sanctioned. At present, 
they asked only for the money intended to 
be expended in the year. 

Mr. C. BERKELEY said, that as to 
the £70,000 the explanation of the Go- 
vernment was so far satisfactory. But he 
would call the attention of the Committee 
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to the fact, that, according to the Act of last 
year, it was not lawful for the Government 
to expend money otherwise than mentioned 
in the schedule, and they ought not to have 
applied money voted for works to incidental 
expenses. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
he wished to remind the hon. Member that 
the money was voted for ‘* land purchased” 
and ‘‘ incidental expenses.” 

Captain JERVIS thought, that if the 
the explanation of the noble Marquess as to 
the making of new contracts was correct, it 
was idle for the Committee to discuss these 
questions, for it had no effective control 
over the Government. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Of course, if the House does not vote the 
money, we cannot spend it; but I suppose 
that when the House has voted money for 
the foundations, they do not intend to 
forbid the Government from building upon 
them ; I therefore say that the Govern- 
ment must be justified in entering into 
contracts for the whole works. Of course, 
if the House will not vote the money, the 
contractors cannot be paid. 

CotoneL DICKSON said, the noble 


Lord the Under Secretary of State for | 


War, and the noble Viscount at the head 
of the Government, had reiterated the argu- 
ment, that if they begun the work, they 
must complete it. That really amounted 
to saying, that on finding out in the pro- 
gress of the works that they had com- 
mitted an error, they must nevertheless go 
on with it. In short, every word which 
had fallen from the Treasury Bench had 
rendered the subject more difficult, and 
made it imperative to look into the Esti- 
mates with more particularity. He wished 
to ask why they should bind themselves 
to the item of £150,000 for a central ar- 
senal at Cannock Chase? An enormous 
price was proposed to be given for what 
was said to be waste land at Cannock 
Chase. This would be a perfect waste of 
public money. Instead of one large cen- 
tral arsenal at Cannock Chase, he would 
have two or three central arsenals. 

Str MORTON PETO said, he rose to 
move the omission from the schedule of 
the following items, relative to the works 
at Spithead—namely, Horse Sand Fort, 
£25,000 ; No Man’s Land, £25,000; and 
Stourbridge, £25,000. He was aware 
that he made the proposal under a great 
disadvantage. It must be remembered, 
however, that the Government had invited 
discussion. If he had depended upon his 
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own knowledge, he should have despaired 
of carrying the Committee with him. The 
Government, however, had published the 
Report of the Commission, and given the 
whole of the evidence upon which that 
Report was founded, and he relied upon 
these documents, as showing two things :— 
First, that the Commission practically con- 
demned the works for which the Votes in 
question were asked ; and second, that the 
evidence upon which the Report was founded 
did the same thing. He hoped also to 
show that nothing had occurred to alter the 
position of the question since the House 
had decided, on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard last year, which 
he had the honour to second, to delay the 
construction of the works until the value of 
iron-clad vessels for purposes of defence 
had been more fully considered. The noble 
Lord the other evening had, indeed, stated, 
that they had guns which would penetrate 
the Warrior target at a distance of 800 
yards, and that, no doubt, that distance 
would soon be increased to 1,000; but un- 
less they had guns that would penetrate 
at a distance of 1,000 yards, these forts 
would be practically useless; because, 
while guns would only penetrate at 800 
yards from forts on either side, a channel 
of 400 yards would be left in the centre 
through which a vessel could pass in safety. 
The noble Lord had also referred to the 
experience derived from America, during 
the last year. He was prepared to submit 
that there had been nothing which had, in 
the slightest degree, affected this question. 
Iron-clads had passed the forts on the Mis- 
sissippi comparatively unhurt; and, with 
regard to Charleston, the harbour was so 
shallow that the Confederate forces were 
enabled to drive rows of piles, which not 
only prevented further progress, but kept 
the iron-clads for thirty minutes under the 
fire of the fixed forts. At Spithead, how- 
ever, it was utterly impossible to form any 
such obstruction. He wished to call the 
attention of the Committee to one point on 
which the whole question turned. It was 
almost impossible to hit a vessel running 
fourteen knots an hour from a fixed fort. 
Why, even at twelve knots an hour the 
vessel ran nearly 400 yards a minute. And 
that presented an almost insuperable diffi- 
culty in the way of fixed forts, so far as 
the protection of harbours was concerned. 
He begged to call attention to the evidence 
of Captain Sullivan, Admiral Dundas, and 
Captain Hewlett, who did not think that 
forts would prevent the passsage of iron-clad 
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vessels, Captain Sherard Osborne’s opi- 
nion was equally strong and even stronger. 
He stated, that with wooden gunboats run- 
ning eight knots an hour he would undertake 
to pass between the forts, and not one shot 
in two hundred would have the slightest 
chance of taking effect. The Commis- 
sioners themselves stated their conviction 
that no practical amount of fire from 
batteries could be depended upon to stop 
the passage of steamships if the channel 
were clear, The case remained, therefore, 
just where it was last year, and the Govern- 
ment were bound again to suspend these 
works until some fresh evidence or some 
new light could be thrown on the subject. 
He entirely admitted the importance of sea 
defences; he would be the last in the 
slightest degree to weaken them; but he 
aid not think the forts, if constructed, 
would practically add to the permanent 
defences of the country. No additional 
defence would be incurred by the delay of 
another year with regard to them, and in 
the mean time they might proceed with 
those works which were not objected to. 
The hon. Baronet concluded by moving the 
omission from the schedule of Horse Sand, 
No Man’s Land, and Stourbridge Forts. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 


words “ Spithead.— Horse Sand Fort, 
£25,000." —( Sir Morton Peto.) 


Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
was afraid that the prejudices of the hon. 
Baronet who had just addressed the Com- 
mittee against the construction of marine 
defences were so deeply rooted that no- 
thing could ever remove them, if nothing 
which had occurred within the last twelve 
months had been able to remove them. 
The very witnesses whom the hon. Baronet 
had cited to establish his case gave as their 
chief reason for objecting to such defences 
as were proposed at Spithead the great 
uncertainty that existed at that time as to 
any improvement that might be made in 
guns, and they said it would be folly that 
large sums of money should be expended 
upon forts, until it was ascertained whether 
those forts could be armed with guns that 
would be effective against armour-plated 
ships. The hon. Baronet was indifferent 
as to any improvement, but he thought 
he could show that the objections which 
the hon. Member bad made were unfound- 
ed, and that the authorities upon which he 
relied were really against him. The hon. 
Baronet had referred to an isolated case, 
in which iron-cased vessels had passed the 
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forts on the Mississippi with impunity. 
But it was well known that in the case 
referred to the exploit was ouly performed 


| with extreme difficulty and after many 


failures. The vessels which did pass the 
batteries on the Mississippi only succeeded 
in slipping by them in the darkness of night, 
and ata place where no obstructions could 
be placed such as formed a necessary part 
of those defences. But the great bulk of 
arguments founded upon the experience of 
America were against the position which 
the hon. Baronet endeavoured to maintain, 
who had again asserted what had been 
repeatedly denied, that the Federal ships 
were prevented from entering the harbour 
of Charleston by fixed obstructions. The 
noble Lord the Under Secretary for War 
had told them that he did not believe there 
were any such obstructions, and it was 
certain that the Federal ships never got as 
far as the place where the obstructions were 
supposed to be laid down, The hon. Baro- 
net said no obstructions could be placed at 
Spithead, and quoted the Defence Com- 
missioners to that effect. That was an in- 
stance of the garbling of quotations, and of 
reading evidence the wrong way which had 
been indulged in upon this subject. In 
the audacious pamphlet published by the 
hon. Baronet last year he quoted a passage 
from the Report of the Royal Commision- 
ers, to the effect that the utility of a boom 
across so broad a channel was doubtful, 
But the opinion of the Commissioners was 
given only with reference to the proposition 
of one witness, and applied only to the case 
of a boom unsupported by forts at either 
end. But at Spithead it was proposed to 
build there new forts which would prevent 
a boom from being burned by a hostile 
fleet. The hon. Baronet quoted the hon. 
Member for Wakefield (Sir J. Hay) when- 
ever it suited his purpose ; but they did not 
agree in their views. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Finsbury despised wooden 
ships, aud thought nothing would do but 
iron ships, while the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Wakefield recommended that the 
fifty or sixty wooden line-of-battle ships 
now lying in our harbours should be coated 
with iron plates, and thus be converted into 
blockships. The hon. Baronet said that 
forts would do nothing for the permanent 
defence of the country, but none of the 
witnesses agreed with him, although some 
of them thought that an increased number 
of ships would be better. When it was 
pointed out that an increased number of 
ships would be more costly than forts, they 
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said that they did not consider the question 
of expense ; but the House must consider 
expense ; and believing that the Spithead 
forts would afford an effective means of 
defence at the least cost, he proposed that 
those means should be adopted. He did 
not wish to say anything harsh of the hon. 
Baronet’s pamphlet, although in it very 
strong language was applied to other par- 
ties; but the contents were so extraordi- 
nary, that he could not believe the hon. 
Baronet had written it himself. He rather 
thought that the hon. Gentleman kept a 
poet who had undertaken to garble the 
evidence which he professed toquote. There 
was an extraordinary mis-statement of one 
portion of the Commissioners’ Report. Sir 
William Armstrong was represented as 
saying, in'reference tothe difficulty of hitting 
moving objects, that vessels {would offer so 
small a mark ata distance that even the 
increased accuracy of our most improved 
rifled ordnance would offer little risk to 
But Sir William Arm- 
’ referring to 


vessels in motion. 
strong said ‘‘such vessels,’ 


small vessels armed with a single gun each. 
The great point in regard to these forts 
was that heavy ships must keep in a cer- 
tain channel, and therefore must pass 


within a certain distance from batteries 
which, by their converging fire, might sink 
them. But inthe Report of 1860 it was as- 
sumed that the forts would bean assistance to 
the ships in case a fleet inferior to that of the 
enemy were lying in Spithead roads. The 
evidence of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Wakefield had been quoted by the hon. 
Baronet to the effect that the forts would 
not be a very cheap defence, and he recom- 
mended a boom; but that would not do 
for the hon. Member, who was all for iron 
ships. The hon. Baronet quoted Captain 
Sullivan as having said that he always 
considered the outer forts as secondary to 
the inner line ; but he omitted to say that 
Captain Sullivan added that with a new 
range of guns the forts would be so open 
to attack by a flotilla that we should have 
to depend upon our naval forces to keep it 
off, and therefore he looked upon the forts 
as likely to afford great assistance to any 
naval force defending the entrance. The 
hon. Baronet also quoted Captain Hewlett 
as having said that no forts could prevent 
iron-built ships entering and taking pos- 
session of the dockyards ; but he omitted 
an answer in which he stated that forts 
would be a valuable assistance to ships 
taking refuge, to an inferior fleet, or in 
ease of sorties. The hon. Baronet also 
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quoted the hon. and gallant Member for 
Chatham. But that hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had stated, that for twenty 
years he had been considering the ques- 
tion of defence, and he never doubted 
that forts should be constructed for the 
defence of Spithead and Portsmouth har- 
bour. It was only since the battle be- 
tween the Merrimac and the Monitor 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
changed his opinion, and said that the 
defence of Portsmouth might in a great 
measure be left to such vessels and to 
shore batteries, which might be heavily 
armed. But when the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was asked whether his prefer- 
ence for Chatham had influenced his mind 
in wishing to see the Spithead works 
stopped, he candidly admitted that it had. 
It had been pointed out by the Commis- 
sioners that the great advantage of havin 

such a harbour as Portsmouth defended 
would be, that if our fleet at sea were 
greatly damaged, it might take refuge 
there, and refit in perfect safety. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Wakefield 
being asked whether the forts would be 
useless, said he did not think so at all, 
but he would like to see enough of them 
built closely together. If they studded 
the anchorage at Spithead with forts a 
thousand yards apart, so that an attack- 
ing ship would be only five hundred yards 
from a fort, the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man said it would be a good defence. 
But at that time they did not believe 
they could pierce the Warrior target at 
two hundred yards’ distance, whereas now 
it had been burst at the distance of eight 
hundred yards, and its back set on fire 
by the Whitworth gun. Sir William 
Armstrong stated that he was perfectly 
convinced that he should make his large 
gun equally effective at 1,300 yards, and 
that the same gun rifled would accomplish 
the same results at 3,000 yards. He 
consequently maintained that those con- 
ditions which the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Wakefield and other officers re- 
quired had now been attained, to such an 
extent that not only a much greater force 
of artillery might be expected, but that 
even with the present force the forts would 
prove most powerful, He had stated, on a 
former occasion, that it would be absurd for 
this country to stand alone in a disregard 
of what was being effected by all other 
nations in respect to fortifications ; and he 
wished to direct the attention of the Com- 
mittee to a valuable report which was sub- 
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mitted last year to the American House of 
Representatives, and which showed how 
efficiently forts and floating defences sup- 
ported each other. This country desired 
to keep peace with all mankind, but it had 
to protect the most valuable commerce in 
the world, offering the greatest possible 
temptation to an enemy; and it would be 
a fatal thing if by any mischance the British 
navy should meet with a check, and nothing 
then should be left between an invader and 
the peaceful homes of the people of this 
country. 

Tue LORD MAYOR (Mr. Alderman 
Rose) said, that as representing the views 
of his constituents, he wished to observe 
that if the question before the Committee 
had been a question of the original selec- 
tion of Portsmouth as the great naval 
arsenal and shipbuilding emporium, it 
might have been open to debate ; but when 
that naval yard had long existed, and had 
grown to its present dimensions, and when 
the House had voted large sums of money 
to correct the natural disadvantages of its 
situation as regards inland defence ; it 
would be unwise and suicidal to leave 
that great establishment open to ap- 
proach from the side of the sea. So 
long as power of artillery against armour 
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plates was in dispute the policy of erect- 
ing forts might also be doubtful ; but that 
question having, in the interval of time 
which Parliament had taken to consider, 
been decided in favour of gunnery, there 
could be no doubt as to the importance of 


the forts. It had been shown that they had 
got a gun now that could smash through 
the Warrior target at 800 yards, and it 
did not require a professional man to dis- 
cover that hostile ships approaching Ports- 
mouth would be stopped at the very point 
where these guns would tell with effect. 
The only condition to make them abso- 
lutely effective was a firm flooring to give 
certainty to the aim, and that object was 
to be obtained only by a fixed battery, for 
the smallest ground swell made the aim 
from a floating battery uncertain. As to 
the matter of speed, the whole thing had 
been demonstrated in America. The Ame- 
rican fleet had had to force rivers with all 
sorts of impediments thrown in their way, 
and it was notorious that the serew of a line- 
of-battle ship was the most vulnerable thing 
in the world. Similar obstructions could 
be provided at Spithead to bring an attack- 
ing vessel up at point-blank range. The 
only objection raised to these forts, and it 
was @ serious one, was, that a foundation 
Sir James Fergusson 
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had to be got; but if the hon. Baronet 
(Sir M. Peto) had the contract for the work 
there was no doubt he would find a firm 
foundation. The only question was one of 
expense, but after all the money that had 
been spent at Portsmouth he deprecated 
any abandonment of those works which 
were necessary for its defence merely be- 
cause certain persons were enthusiastic in 
favour of iron-plated ships. He believed 
that the proposed forts would be placed in 
such a position as to protect the Solent and 
the entrance to Southampton as well as 
Portsmouth, and he should therefore sup- 
port the plan recommended by Govern- 
ment. 

Captain JERVIS said, that they were 
dealing with a sum of £750,000, and the 
real question was whether £27,000 spent 
in foundations should be relinquished and 
the works not proceeded with. Last year 
the House was unanimous upon the 
point, and he denied that since that 
time there had been any fresh informa- 
tion which should lead them to change 
their opinion. Much stress was laid upon 
the power of the Armstrong gun in 1859, 
but since then great improvements had 
been effected in the construction of iron- 
plated ships. Almost all authoritative 
witnesses, whether military men or civi- 
lians, concurred with remarkable unani- 
mity in the opinion that you must come 
to close quarters with the enemy in 
order to give full effect to your artillery. 
With all their endeavours they had ‘as 
yet not got a gun which could pierce an 
iron-plated ship at 1,000 yards, while 
hostile vessels could keep out of the 
range of the proposed forts, and yet 
attack their shores. It was absurd to 
waste money on immovable masses of 
masonry, when they might have ‘ships 
which could follow the enemy. There 
was no comparison whatever between 
Charleston and Portsmouth; and he had 
not observed a single feature in the ope- 
rations of the American war which far- 
nished an argument in favour of | forts. 
He trusted the Committee would not 
agree, in a spirit of false economy, ‘t6 
throw away more money on these ‘works, 
merely because so much had been sunk 
in them already. 

Mr. LINDSAY said; he altogether 
objected to the assumption upon which 
the debate seemed to proceed, that they 
had no ships capable of meeting’ im- 
vaders at sea, and had consequently Jost 
their naval supremacy. As to the re- 
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spective powers of ships and forts, he 
knew that foreign commanders declared 
that they would have no hesitation in 
running the gauntlet of forts, each 1,000 
yards apart, with an iron-clad ship. A 
young naval officer who took part on the 
Confederate side in the operations at 
Charleston, told him that if the Federals 
had only had ships as good as ours, 
and had known how to handle them 
properly, they could not have been kept 
out of the inner harbour. As it was, 
the Federals suffered more from the 
temporary obstructions thrown in their 
way, than from the permanent works, 
He held the fortifications now under 
consideration to be quite unadvisable as 
an unnecessary expenditure of the public 


money. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that they 
ought first to see what was required to be 
done, and then what they could afford to do. 
The question before the Committee was not 
one of mere science, for although science 
might prescribe a sufficient number of iron- 
plated ships to protect every port in the 
country, England would not bear the ex- 
pense of maintaining a sufficient number of 
ships in commission to guard the whole 
coast constantly in that way. There could 
be no doubt, that if any attempts were made 
against this country in the way of invasion, 
descents or feints would be made on vari- 
ous parts of the coast at the same time. 
What they had to do was to provide for 
the protection of the whole coast, and that 
they could not do without forts, because 
these forts would diminish the number of 
ships necessary for the defence of Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, and the other centres 
of our naval strength, and every ship thus 
spared from the defence of Portsmouth or 
Plymouth would be available for the de- 
fence of other places. They might depend 
upon it that they could not give the re- 
quired protection to the country more 
cheaply than by the construction of the 
maritime’ defences recommended by the 
Committee on the National Defences. It 
was idle to say that the power of artillery 
was not to be measured against the power 
of resistance possessed by forts. All the 
circumstances of the case must be taken 
into consideration in deciding upon a ques- 
tion of that nature, If they could, by the 
construction of forts, and by liberating a 
large number of iron-clad vessels, satisfy 
the people that they were providing for the 
defence of the coasts and outports, their 
feelings would be enlisted in fayour of 
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the plan. The House might vote any 
practical sum for the construction of iron- 
clad vessels ; but the maintenance of ships 
with their crews, was a far greater and 
more constant expense than that of forts ; 
the temper of the people might change, 
and then the value of having provided per- 
manent defences would be manifest. The 
people would then see that Parliament had 
done what it could do for the defence of 
our shores, on the most economical terms, 
and would be content, if our harbours re- 
quired additional defence, that more ships 
must be provided for the purpose. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
that although he did not think a great 
many arguments had been used which re- 
quired answering, he rose for the purpose 
of continuing the debate, because by-and- 
by when the dinner-hour had passed, they 
would probably have a lively and amusing 
speech from the hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Bernal Osborne), who was not over- 
fond of addressing himself to rows of empty 
benches. It had been said by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Finsbury (Sir 
Morton Peto) that nothing had happened 
since last year which should induce the 
House to change its opinions on the sub- 
ject of forts. Now, although he did not 
rest very much upon the events which had 
taken place in America, yet he thought 
that what had occurred at Charleston told 
quite as much in favour of the views en- 
tertained by the Government as the occur- 
rence in Hampton Roads last year between 
the Merrimac and the Monitor told against 
them. Charleston was in one or two things 
analogous to Spithead. The forts were 
the same distance apart, It was true the 
iron-clad vessels were not of the same 
quality as they would probably have to 
encounter, but he maintained that the 
artillery mounted on the Charleston forts 
was not of the same quality as that which 
would be mounted upon the proposed ports. 
He might also observe that it was perfectly 
competent to place obstructions at the en- 
trances of English harbours considerably 
stronger than those put down at Charleston, 
and it was an entire misrepresentation of 
the recommendations of the Commissioners 
to say they proposed to neglect putting 
obstructions at the entrance of Portsmouth 
Harbour. The Committee ought to re- 
member, moreover, that when the question 
was before the House last year, the Warrior 
target had not been penetrated at any dis- 
tance greater than 200 yards. Such was 
no longer the case. Interesting experi- 
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ments had been made at Shoeburyness, 
and the following was an account of them 
from the Report of the Iron-plate Com- 
mittee, of which the hon. and gallant 
Member for Wakefield (Sir J. Hay) was 
Chairman :— 


««The most conclusive experiment as yet made 
was on the 13th of November 1862, when the 
Whitworth 120-pounder rifled gun, at a range of 
800 yards, sent two shells, each weighing 150 |b., 
and containing a bursting charge of 5 lb. of 
powder, completely through a box target of the 
Warrior section, bursting in the backing, and 
making a hole 7} inches in diameter in the armour 
plate, and 10 inches in diameter in the inner skin, 
and throwing many fragments of iron inside, 
amounting after the first shell to eighteen bolt- 
heads, eight rivets, and eleven pieces of plate and 
angle iron ; and after the second shell, to twelve 
bolt-heads, seven rivets, and five pieces of plate and 
skin. The first shell broke into twenty-three pieces, 
the second into nineteen. A shell weighing 130]bs., 
with a bursting charge of 3 lb. 8 oz., penetrated 
the armour plate, and seemed to burst just as it 
broke the skin, making a large irregular hole 14 
inches in diameter on the inside, and the whole 
of the fragments, nineteen in number, passed 
through to the inside; twelve bolt-heads, seven 
rivets, and a great many pieces of plate and skin 
were found inside in fragments. A solid shot 


weighing 130 lbs. completely penetrated the tar- 
get, making a clean hole 8 inches in diameter in 
the armour plate.” 


It had been said by the hon. Member for 


Liskeard (Mr. Bernal Osborne) that the 
gun burst afterwards. Not only that gun, 
but a great many other guns burst, but 
that fact only proved that those particular 
guns were not perfect. The experiment 
showed what a gun could do, and he might 
say that to prevent a gun from bursting 
the only thing was to put a little more 
metal in it. He understood that the Arm- 
strong gun had not been tried at the same 
range ; but no doubt, if it had, the effect 
would have been still more striking. The 
following on that point was a deduction 
from the Report of the Iron-plate Com- 
mittee :-— 

“There is no doubt that a much greater effect 
would be produced with the Armstrong 300- 
pounder at the same range, and with a missile of 
the same description of metal. The velocity with 
which the Whitworth 120-pounder shell, fired 
with a charge of 27 lbs. of powder, struck the 
target, was 1,180 feet per second. The initial 
velocity of the Armstrong 300-pounder is about 
1,300 feet per second, and allowing for a diminu- 
tion of 100 feet in its flight through 800 yards, it 
would at that range have about the same velocity 
as the Whitworth 120-pounder, with two and a 
half times the weight of missile. There is, 
therefore, now no doubt whatever that at 1,000 
yards, which is the greatest distance at which a 
ship can pass between the two outer Spithead 
forts, her sides could be pierced by projectiles 
from 800-pounder guns.” 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, he wish- 
ed to ask by whom the deduction had been 
drawn ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
he did not know, nor was it of any im- 
portance, seeing that the facts were indis- 
putable. He had no doubt that the hon, 
and gallant Member for Wakefield would 
admit that the deduction was a perfectly 
correct one. Lon. and gallant Gentlemen 
had accused the Government of being as 
one-sided and narrow-minded as he would 
venture to say they were themselves upon 
the subject. It was, of course, very 
natural that naval officers should be of 
opinion that for attack or defence there 
was nothing like ships. Every officer 
was inclined to exaggerate the import- 
ance of his own particular branch. Nei- 
ther the Commissioners nor the Govern- 
ment had ever recommended, that floating 
defences for their harbours and dockyards 
should be neglected. On the contrary, in 
their first Report the Commissioners asked 
leave to appoint, and they afterwards did 
appoint, a sub-Committee of naval officers 
to consider what was the best form in 
which such floating defences should be 
provided. The Government were not nar- 
row-minded advocates of forts alone. All 
they recommended was, that a system of 
forts should be combined with floating de- 
fences. If hon. Gentlemen would look 
over the evidence taken, they would find 
that with the single exception, he believ- 
ed, of Captain Coles, there was not a wit- 
ness who did not at least acknowledge that 
forts would be a valuable auxiliary. He 
said, then, that the opponents of forts were 
somewhat narrow-minded, because they saw 
no advantage whatever in anything but 
their favourite floating defences, and ignor- 
ed the value of fixed forts when properly 
used. It might be said that they ought to 
trust to the navy alone, and that if the 
navy were made sufficiently strong, they 
would not want either fixed defences for 
their harbours or fortifications by land, or 
even Volunteers or militia foree, and might 
reduce the army to the lowest possible 
amount. But if they were to trust to the 
navy alone, they must make it superior 
not only to the navy of any one other 
Power, but superior to the naval strength 
of any combination of Powers which might 
be brought against them. They must have 
a navy able to go to the strongholds of the 
enemy and destroy his fleets there—which 
would not be found so easy a thing to do, 
because other nations, wiser than they 
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been, would have defended their arsenals, 
dock yards, and roadsteads by fortifications 
—or they must keep at sea a force equal 
to encounter any force which might meet 
it, and also maintain for the protection of 
their arsenals and dockyards a force equal 
to any foree which might slip past their 
fleet and come in to attack them. Some 
hon. Members would, perhaps, be prepared 
to vote the increased Estimates that would 
be necessary to support a navy of that kind; 
but he did not think that the hon. Member 
for Rochdale, who was so angry at the 
scheme for fortifications, or any of his 
friends, would be inclined to do so. But, 
supposing such a large extension of the 
navy to take place, how would it be re- 
garded by other States? However strictly 
defensive they might themselves deem it, 
it was to be feared that other Powers 
might view the naval preponderance it 
would give them as something in the na- 
ture of a menace. They might look upon 


it as some evidence of an intention to com- 
mit aggression, and therefore proceed to 
bring up their own navies to the same 
standard as that of England. If, then, the 
House were not ready enormously to in- 
crease the naval force, the most prudent and 
economical course was to adopt the system 


recommended by the opinions of the best 
professional advisers the Government had 
been able to obtain—namely, not to trust 
for the defence of the dockyards and road- 
steads, which all acknowledged to be vital 
points, exclusively to the ships which they 
might at any moment be able to get to- 
gether to resist an attack, nor either to 
trust to fortifications exclusively. The 
Government proposed to rely first and 
mainly on the navy, which must be their 
foremost line of defence; next they pro- 
posed to trust the defence of the arsenals 
also to the small and less expensive class 
of iron-clad floating batteries ; but they 
likewise proposed to assist and strengthen 
these other means of defence by the erec- 
tion of fixed batteries. His noble Friend 
did not wish to do anything to impair the 
efficiency of the navy. Let that arm of the 
service be kept up at as high a standard 
as they pleased, Yet that ought to be 
done out of the revenue of the year. No 
ships, of whatever materials constructed. 
could last for ever, or anything like it. 
Besides the first heavy cost of building 
them, they would have to meet a consider- 
able annual expense for their repair. On 
the other hand, ferts once erected, would 
permanently endure, and the outlay upon 
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them might, therefore, to a certain extent, 
be fairly thrown upon posterity. But to 
inerease the navy in such a way would be 
to act upon a principle which they had 
never yet adopted, and which, he thought, 
the Committee would not be inclined to 
adopt then. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS said, that while 
he would admit that he was practically un- 
acquainted with the details of the construc- 
tion of forts for sea defence, he could not 
help arriving at the conclusion, from all the 
accounts he had seen, that the great garri- 
son of Portsmouth was peculiarly exposed, 
and that there was practically no means of 
defence in the event of any sudden war 
taking place. Under those circumstances, 
he thought the Government were perfectly 
right, relying on the counsel of scientific 
advisers, in providing some means of de- 
fence for that most important post, even at 
the risk of incurring some necessary ex- 


nse. 
* on FREDERIC SMITH said, he was 
quite as anxious as his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir De Lacy Evans) to see Ports- 
mouth perfectly secure. At the same time, 
he wished that hon. Members could see the 
works which already existed for the defence 
of the Solent. If they had seen them, they 
would not come to the conclusion that there 
was any want of protection in that quarter, 
inasmuch as there was a line of fortifica- 
tions extending for several miles along the 
shore. There were several most power- 
ful forts, such as Fort Monkton, Black 
Horse, Eastney, Lump’s, Fort Cumber- 
land, Southsea Castle, &e., and he should 
be glad to know from any hon. Member what 
more was wanted for the defence of the 
Solent than was already provided; and 
if the works were so strong and so power- 
fully armed that vessels could not remain 
there within fair bombarding distance of 
the dockyard, was it, he would ask, likely 
that they would come there for the mere 
purpose of a bombardment? So far as 
the ranges at which targets had been 
hitherto pierced was concerned, it should 
be remembered that at Shoeburyness 
the targets were at right angles to the 
shot; but in the case of ships it would 
strike on a curved line, in which ease it 
would generally fly off, and not penetrate. 
They had been for the last four years try- 
ing experiments, but they had not yet tried 
them at 1,000 yards, nor had they ascer- 
tained what the result would be of shot 
falling on a curved surface. Much had 
been said, as if it were supposed that an 
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enemy’s ships would come in by daylight 
to attack Portsmouth ; but would they not, 
he would ask, come in by dark, and if they 
did come in by dark, would they be likely 
to be seriously damaged by the fire of the 
proposed forts? It was proposed to have 
360 guns in the Spithead forts, but it should 
be borne in mind that a great many of them 
would not bear at the same time on the 
same point. Then again, let the Commit- 
tee consider the number of experienced 
artillerymen which would be required. They 
could not make good artillerymen in a 
hurry. It was a process which required 
time, and to strike vessels passing with any 
velocity would require most expert artillery- 
men. It was stated on the authority of 
Colonel Bingham, the Adjutant General 
of the Artillery, that they would require ten 
men to work each gun ; and that being so, 
it was quite clear that there would be great 
difficulty in manning the forts with first-rate 
gunners. They were told that Charleston 
was to be a lesson to them, and that the 
battle there proved that ships could not 
force a passage. How was it to bea lesson 
to them? They were told, forsooth, that 
the guns at Fort Sumter were of a light 
character, and that they even had done 
good service. But they were 10-inch Co- 
The 8- 
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lumbiads and 8-inch Dahlgrens. 
inch Dahlgrens, they were told, would throw 
68 Ibs., and of course the 10-inch would 


throw shot of heavier weight. In the case 
of an attack on Portsmouth they would 
have ships heavily cased with armour, and 
they would have in the forts perhaps the 
largest Armstrongs and Whitworths which 
could be contrived ; but it should not be 
forgotten that beyond a certain distance 
those guns would not act very injuriously on 
a vessel. They would wound her, no doubt, 
if she came in by daylight, but there were 
instances innumerable of wooden ships being 
repeatedly struck by an enemy’s shot and 
still fighting on. For his own part, he 
ventured to say that the forts, however 
useful—and he did not mean to contend 
that they were of no use—would not be ofa 
use commensurate with their cost. The 
noble Viscount had talked the other even- 
ing of libelling the Volunteers. So far 
from wishing to libel that force, he thought 
its establishment would prevent invasion, 
and supersede the necessity of constructing 


the expensive works of fortification now | 


proposed by the Government. When the 
panic first seized the Government, the 
navy was in a most unsatisfactory state : 
they were about to reconstruct it. There 


Sir Frederic Smith 
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was no Militia. There were no Volunteers. 
Now they hada Volunteer force of 150,000; 
and those who had seen them under review 
must admit that they had made great pro- 
gress, and were very efficient. What was of 
greater importance, the artillery was in an 
excellent condition. When Lord Hardinge 
was at the Ordnance as Master General, he 
reported to the Government that they had 
no-field artillery. They had, in fact, only 
a very small number of guns fit or the field. 
Now, their artillery was most efficient. 
The few field guns they had then were 
inadequately horsed ; now they were well 
horsed. Nothing in the world could sur- 
pass their artillery. They could, without 
the slightest difficulty, send 120 or 130 
guns down to the sea coast in a few hours, 
and where was the enemy that could bring 
such an artillery force and land it for im- 
mediate action? Then, as to cavalry, the 
noble Lord knew what force they had in the 
country. Invasion he therefore held to be 
utterly out of the question. Bombardment 
was another thing. The bombardment of 
Portsmouth dockyard would not involve its 
destruction, but only that of storehouses in 
a limited degree. An enemy could not 
come into the Solent and remain there long. 
The Channel fleet might be dispersed for a 
time it is true, but they would speedily con- 
centrate, and would run into the Solent and 
eatch the enemy there. The enemy would 
also be exposed to the heavy guns along 
shore. The coast defences were armed 
with guns of the best description and the 
heaviest calibre. They had 13-inch mor- 
tars which ranged 5,000 to 6,000 yards, 
and no ships could long remain under their 
fire with impunity, and the harbour gun- 
boats would assail them in foree, and 
drive them from their anchorage. But the 
noble Marquess said those who supported 
the Amendment were narrow-minded ; 
well, but the noble Marquess had him- 
self voted for a similar proposition, he 
must therefore have met with advocates 
who had persuaded him to change his opi- 
nion. He hoped they would have another 
year to consider the matter. It did not 
press. There were other points, enough 
on which to expend the money the House 
was prepared to Vote. With regard to 
Woolwich, the noble Lord could not re- 
cently have read the Report of the Com- 
mission. There schemes were recom- 
mended which would cost £3,000,000, 
or £1,500,000, and £500,000 respectively. 
The latter sum was reported to be suf- 
ficient to construct a work on Shooter's 
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Hill, which would entirely prevent any in their favour, could run past within range 
hostile force getting into Woolwich, and of any battery, however heavily armed ; 
would also act on the flank of an enemy but that if they could be detained for 
marching upon London. He hoped it was any length of time opposite to a formidable 
not contemplated to remove the factories at shore battery within eight or nine hundred 
Woolwich, which it would cost £2,000,000 yards, they would receive serious injury, 
or £3,000,000 to establish elsewhere. He unless they could be rendered shot and 
trusted the plan of the Government was shell proof. Again, in an action between 
merely that stores as completed at Wool- | an iron-clad vessel at anchor or under weigh 
wich should be removed to Cannock Chase, | and heavy guns ashore, the advantage would 
or somewhere else inland, where they | be with the latter, if protected by iron shot 
should be safe from a coup de main. | proof parapets ; and the more especially if 
The approach to Woolwich might be made | the shore guns, instead of being placed in 
perfectly secure. Batteries well placed in | one battery, were separated, and placed in 
the narrow parts of the river Thames could | two or three contiguous batteries ; and with 
stop ships, though they could not when the | this arrangement the result would be in 
interval between the batteries on opposite | favour of the shore armament whatever 
shores exceeded 1,500 yards. He hoped | the range might be. 

some of the money in the schedule, instead Mr. BONHAM-CARTER said, he 
of being applied to the proposed Spithead | thought the speech of the hon. and gallant 
forts, would be applied to Woolwich, where | Member, so far from being against the forts, 
the property was as valuable as at Ports- | offered the best apology for them. One 
mouth, and more likely to be destroyed. | argument advanced was, the great improve- 
An enemy must be in possession of | ment in artillery, which would enable the 
Portsmouth for some time to destroy the | land forts to fire 300-pounders with a range 
dockyard. 1t was extremely difficult, as | that would make it very dangerous for a 
shown in the ease of Sebastopol, to destroy | fleet to run in. But that was an argument 
solid masonry wharf and dock walls. It/in favour of those forts which could fire 
required great art and considerable time. | 300-pounders at a less distance. Then 
He thought he had stated strong reasons | again, it was said that each gun would 
why Government should not press forward | require ten skilled artillerymen, who would 
these forts. If asked whether Chatham | require at least eighteen months’ training ; 
had any influence with him, he would ad-} but he thought that only two or three of 
mit that it had a great influence ; because | the men at each gun would require to be 
Chatham might be made secure without | so highly trained. But much of the oppo- 
difficulty and at a comparatively very small | sition to the forts was based upon. the 
expense, because it was clear that aninland | assumption that all conditions would be 
dockyard must be more secure than a dock- | favourable to an enemy, and that there 
yard on the seaboard. He should certainly | should be nothing but these forts to resist 
vote with the hon. Baronet who had pro-|an attack. It was argued that vessels 
posed the reduction of the Vote. He did | running twelve knots an hour would ineur 
not doubt the accuracy of the Estimates, | no great risk, and that moreover the attack 
which he knew had been very carefully | would be made in the darkness of night. 
prepared. His hon. Friend had spoken of | That, of course, was assuming that all their 
difficulty about the foundations, but he did | own vessels were absent, and that an enemy 
not think that there was any difficulty in | had such entire command of the sea as to 
that respect which engineering skill could | choose the day or night at his pleasure 
not surmount, and he knew that before the | without any interference on our part. But 
plans were matured very precise soundings | in fact the power of the navy would be in- 
were taken. At the same time, he hoped | creased by the construction of these forts. 
the noble Lord would see that the moment | It was said that their ships ought to be 
had not arrived for the construction of these | watehing Cherbourg or any port in which 
forts, for that moment could only arrive a hostile force might be collected, and they 
when our navy had ceased to be asformidable | would be so employed. What would be 
as that of France, One word more. The | needed at home would be floating batteries 
question of the probable issue of engage- | to defend the fair way, and of course vessels 
ments between ships and shore batteries was of that kind would be provided according 
often not clearly stated, and sometimes not to the Commissioners’ recommendation. 
understood. As a general rule, it might be The range of guns was continually increas- 
received, that iron-clad vessels, with the tide ing, and he found that for every additional 
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100 yards’ range an additional area of 120 
acres was covered. It had also been argued, 
that if wooden ships could run by forts, so 
much more easily could iron ships do so. 
But the latest experience showed, that 
while a shot striking a wooden vessel sel- 
dom inflicted any injury greater than could 
be remedied by plugging, a shot striking an 
iron plate damaged the whole plate and 
caused it to ‘‘ buckle.” In America an 
iron-plated vessel had recently been dis- 
abled by five shots. In the modern iron 
ships there were turrets or other contri- 
vances to protect the gunners ; but a single 
shot would be sufficient to damage the 
machinery of the turret and to render it 
immovable. Thus, although there might 
be less loss of life on board iron ships, the 
fire from forts might do them greater in- 
jury. Another fact in favour of forts was 
that they were a greater evidence of a 
desire for peace than ships, which might 
be used for aggressive purposes; and, 
manned as they probably would be to a 
great extent by Volunteers, they would 
be in strict conformity with the Volunteer 
motto, ‘* Defence, not defiance.”’ 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: I appre- 
hend that the Motion of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury does not call 
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upon the House altogether to refuse the 
Vote, but to suspend the consideration of 


it for the present. I must beg to point 
out that this is a totally new ques- 
tion, It is true, that on the 4th of 
April 1862 a Motion was made to sus- 
pend the consideration of this question 
until we had further experience of the 
effects of improved gunnery and iron-plated 
ships. I have never myself denied that the 
protection of our dockyards against attack 
from sea should be the first consideration 
in providing defences. But the Government 
have not given us any plan to prove the 
immediate necessity for the erection of 
these forts, and my complaint has been, 
and is, that the Committee is not in pos- 
session of any evidence to warrant them in 
wasting these enormous sums of money, 
and that no reasons have been given by the 
noble Marquess the Under Secretary why 
he should now term narrow-minded the 
arguments which were used last year when 
he supported me in two divisions. These 
forts were suspended in April last year in 
deference to the almost unanimous wish of 
the House, and in the month of July in the 
present year, when the edge of the Session 
las been taken off, the noble Lord comes 
down to the House and asks us to vote for 


Mr. Bonham- Carter 
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these forts, without showing any reason for 
a change of views. The noble Lord ap- 
pears to have totally forgotten that the 
Commissioners to whom the question was 
referred back said, that, under all the cir- 
cumstances, the doubt which appeared to 
have taken possession of the public mind 
as to the expediency of the two forts at 
Spithead was not unreasonable. If the 
Commissioners acknowledge that it is not 
unreasonable for the House to doubt whe- 
ther these forts should be erected or not, 
it is not unreasonable to suspend operations 
until we know more of improved cannon 
and irou-plated ships. My objection is that 
the estimate is incorrect and imperfect. 
When the forts were first projected, the 
Commissioners recommended the construc- 
tion of five forts. For some reason, un- 
known to the House, the number has been 
reduced to three. The total estimate for 
the defences of Portsmouth, including five 
forts, was £1,192,000. But the forts were 
to be formed of granite alone. What do 
they propose to do now? They propose to 
reduce the forts from five to three, and to 
have the forts of granite faced with 10-inch 
wrought-iron plates. I say that the ad- 
dition of the iron plates will double, if not 
treble, the cost, and that there is no cor- 
rect plan and no correct estimate of these 
forts. 

I was surprised to hear from a gallant 
Officer opposite (Sir J. Fergusson), not a 
criticism on the forts, but a laboured, long, 
and tedious criticism of the book of my 
hon. Friend, and I was surprised to hear 
him use extraordinary terms. He talked of 
garbling evidence. I think I never heard 
an instance of garbling evidence more glar- 
ing than that with which the hon. and gal- 
lant Member favoured the Committee to- 
night. He quoted Captain Hewlett as an 
authority in favour of these forts, and he 
stopped at question 250. He should have 
read question 252. Captain Hewlett is an 
officer who was in command of the E£acel- 
lent, and must necessarily have a better 
idea of gunnery than any other man. To 
show what a tremendous garbler the hon. 
and gallant Member, who talks of garbling 
evidence, is, I will just read question 252. 
Captain Hewlett is asked whether, suppos~ 
ing the largest possible sum to be granted, 
he would not appropriate a part of it to 
permaneni defences, and he says, ‘I am 
not sure that forts would be of sufficient 
service to warrant any large sum being’ 
spent upon them.” 

The additional reasons given for resum- 
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ing the works at Spithead are two. 
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first is the Charleston attack. The reason | Dahlgren guns—very inferior to any guns 
of the noble Under Secretary closely re- | which we have ; and the speed, having no 
sembles the reason of Fluellen—that Mace-/ masts or sails, was not more than seven 
don and Monmouth were very much alike. | knots an hour, and the plating was of the 


There was a river in both, and salmons in 
both rivers. What similarity is there be- 
tween Charleston and Portsmouth? I am 
advised that the approaches are entirely 
different. The approaches to Charleston 
are circuitous. The distance between Fort 
Moultrie and Fort Sumter is 1,700 yards. 
The distance between the two Spithead 
forts is 2,200 yards —a most material 
difference in considering this question. 
Charleston is not a naval arsenal. At Ports- 
mouth there must necessarily be free in- 
gress for ships. At Charleston, I am told, 
the entrance was blocked up, only leaving 
sufficient entrance for a single ship. At 
Spithead the entrance is quite straight, 
with a tide-way three miles broad, and 
ten fathoms’ depth of water. 
missioners say expressly that it is not 
physically possible to impede the entrance 
without the risk of destroying the harbour. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman, who im- 
putes garbling to my hon. Friend, says, 
“* Why not lay down a boom ;”’ and it seems 
to be assumed that this House will have 
no regard to what money is spent. As to 
the cost of a boom the Commissioners say— 


“ The cost of a barrier of this description, with- 
out the battery, 2,200 yards long, is shown by 
the estimate accompanying the plan to be nearly 
£508,035, including the shore moorings; with 
the battery, irrespective of the guns and their fit- 
tings, the cost would be £761,717. ‘The Committee 
do not believe that floating barriers, affording 
great probability of suecess when attacked, or of 
withstanding the stress of weather to which they 
would be suhjected, could be constructed at a less 
cost than the sums estimated for the Channel 
between the Horse and No-man’s-land shoals at 
Spithead, upon which the Committee understand 
it is intended to erect powerful forts; and at high 
water there would still be a broad passage of suf- 
ficient depth for the largest vessels between each 
of the shoals and the land, which, unless blocked 
up, would render the floating barriers useless.” 


No one is so mad as to propose to block 
up the channel at Spithead, which must 
always be a place of anchorage, and the 
Commissioners prove that it is impossible 
to block up the channel without you block 


up the harbour altogether. So much for 
the likeness between Charleston and Ports- 
mouth, 

Let us see what was the powerful Fede- 
ral fleet which attacked Charleston, and 
what was the armament and what the 
speed. This Federal fleet consisted of 


The Com- | 





worst possible construction, being of various 
thicknesses of iron, bolted together, such as 
we have reported against long ago. Is this 
the sort of fleet which you would expect to 
attack Spithead? By an ingenious con- 
trivance the Federal ships were all made 
stationary within a range of 500 yards, 
and, of course, the forts punished them at 
their leisure, and the result of the firing 
from the ships was that only one man was 
killed and nine wounded in the forts. So 
much for the Charleston argument. 

Let us come now to the “‘ great gun” 
argument, which, after all, is the first point 
for the Committee to consider. I am ready 
to grant, if the noble Lord has got a gun 
which will pierce a vessel in motion at 
1,000 yards, my argument is gone, and 
you may build the forts at once. But first 
eatch your hare, and you have not caught 
it yet. I deny that you have got a gun 
which will pierce a moving object at 1,000 
yards. We have gone to an enormous ex- 
pense in these guns. I believe I am under 
the mark in saying that we have spent 
£3,000,000, and I believe that at this pre- 
sent moment you have not got a gun above 
a 40-pounder of which you can say that 
you know what it is worth. I believe all 
those Armstrong 100-pounders are given 
up now even by the Government, and ac- 
knowledged to be failures. What does the 
Duke of Somerset say. He says— 

“T used to think that no plates could resist the 
rifled guns ; but I have changed that opinion. We 
have found that they are not so effective as we 
supposed, and that we must arm our ships with 
heavy smooth-bore guns, the velocity of which at 
200 yards is much greater.” [3 Hansard, clxvi. 
442.) 

I will ask the noble Lord the Secretary 
of the Admiralty this—Is there a captain 
who would go to sea with a broadside of 
these Armstrong guns, except merely as 
chase guns? We have heard a good deal 
of the trial; of the Whitworth and Arm- 
strong guns, and I have here the account 
given by the special reporter of The Times 
of this trial, which is really worth the 
attention of the Committee. The Whit- 
worth gun was a 70-pounder, and was 
placed at a distance of 600 yards. The 
Armstrong gun, a 120-pounder, was placed 
at 800 yards ; it had been wished to place 
it at 1,000 yards, but this would have re- 
2A2 
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quired it to be placed in a proximity sup- 
posed to be dangerous to a clergyman’s 
house. The experiments began with the 
120-pounder, and— 

* Nearly an hour was consumed in trial shots 
at a wooden target in order to lay the gun pro- 
perly, which led to curious conjectures as to what 
the Warrior, steaming at fourteen knots would 
have been about with her guns while such a bat- 
tery was trying to hit her.” 
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Is not that conclusive? Here they were 
an hour getting the range for a fixed 
object, and yet they tell us that at 1,000 
yards these forts, armed with these guns, 
are to hit and destroy vessels in motion. 
The 70-pounder was fired first, and here is 
what the reporter says of the effect— 


“As soon as the stifling smoke allowed an ex- 
amination of the interior of the target, it was seen 
that the shell had passed completely through the 
plate, the eighteen inches of teak backing, and 
inner skin of iron, bursting inside. The bursting, 
however, seemed to have taken place too soon 
and while the shell was still in the armour-plate, 
as the base or heel of the shell was fired out back- 
wards and fell in front of the target, while the 
fragments that penetrated through appeared to 
have been deprived of their force, and fell almost | 
harmless in what may be called the between decks. 
The surrounding timbers inside certainly bore no | 
signs of damage worth speaking of. Of course, the | 
splinters must have flown about with violence, 
and the concussion of the explosion must have 
been tremendous ; but as evidence of the shatter- 
ing etfect of the shell between decks there was 
little or nothing to be seen.” 


This is the account of an experiment which 
was said to be successful, but which I be- 
lieve was no success at all. I hope the 
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with these charges of 50 1b. of powder can 
you rely on these guns not being, like the 
elephants of old, as dangerous to your own 
men as to the enemy. The House is at pre- 
sent ealled on to go blindfold into this 
question. You have spent £3,000,000, 
but you have not got a weapon which would 
justify you in,building these forts ; and you 
have had experiments, the results of which 
warn you against going into expense such 
as that which is now proposed. I entreat 
the Committee to pause. Nothing will be 
lost by delaying this Vote a little until you 
have more successful experiments. We 
are rushing now into expense of which we 
cannot see the end, and I hope the Com- 
mittee will join with me in an endeavour to 
stop this expenditure before it is too late. 
Sirk WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
wished to say a few words in support of the 
proposition of the Government. He agreed 
in the opinion that the great naval arsenals 
should be made as safe as possible. He 
thought that the result of the great gun 
question, as the hon. Member for Liskeard 
had termed it, had shown that the course 
taken by the Government was that pointed 
out by prudence, and that it would end in 
success. The hon. Member had asked how 
it was that there were to be only three, 
instead of five forts, and the answer was 
that since guns had been made more effec- 
tive for greater distances the three forts 
would be as useful as the five would have 
been with inferior guns. His hon. Friend 
(Sir Frederic Smith) seemed jealous in 


chairman of the Iron-plate Committee (Sir | reference to the attention bestowed upon 
John Hay), whom I see opposite, will give | Portsmouth, as compared with Chatham. 
us his opinion of these experiments ; and if | The introduction of steam into ships of war 


he can tell us that he is perfectly satisfied 
of their success, I have no doubt the Com- 
mittee will consent at once to the building 
of these forts. Then there is a similar 
account of the Armstrong gun, which is 
claimed to be such a wonderful achieve- 
ment. Does the noble Lord, who now 
that he has got on that bench seems to 
have forgotten the vote he formerly gave 
on this subject, and the reasons for it, 
know what these guns cost? He treats 
that part of the subject very lightly. Ishe 
aware that a 600-pounder Armstrong gun 
costs as much as £4,000? He says we will 
goon making guns, and at last we shall | 
get one that will do all we want. When | 
you have got an effective gun, I say then | 
you may build your forts, but not before. | 
The noble Lord treats very lightly, too, | 
the fact that one of these guns was dis- ) 





abled, but I believe that in no instance | 
Mr. Bernal Osborne 


had rendered Chatham dockyard a place of 
much more importance than it used to be, 
but it must be borne in mind that in the 
event of a war the first thing would be 
to get the command of the Channel, and 
Portsmouth in reference to that object 
would necessarily be of more importance 
than Chatham could possibly be. The 
great object was to make forts do the 
work of ships at Spithead. He thought 
that they might go too far in having har- 
bours of refuge minutely defended ; such 
harbours should be commanded by a bat- 
tery, but more should not be attempted to 
be done. They might, in his opinion, 
clearly do too much at Dover and at Port- 
land, but not at Plymouth, Portsmouth, or 
Chatham. They could not make the great 
arsenals too secure. He was sorry to ob- 
serve that Woolwich had, somehow or 
other, dropped out of those proposed. He 
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believed that in reference to the defence of 
the country Shooter’s Hill was‘a very#im- 
portant point to fortify. The Duke:tof 
Wellington had said, that he never could 
consider the capital of this ‘country ‘asia 
certain number of acres covered with houses, 
but that Woolwich, containing their means 
of defence, was the real capital of the 
country. He should have liked to see a 
proposal for Woolwich ; but approving the 
scheme of the Government as far as it went, 
he should give his vote in its favour. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET: Every 
hon. Member of this House is likely to 
agree with my hon. Friend who spoke last, 
that however important Chatham may be, 
after all our great naval arsenal is Ports- 
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mouth ; and therefore, as a primary condi- | 


tion, Portsmouth ought to be fortified. I 
listened very carefully to the arguments of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Bernal Osborne). As I understand, 
he is of opinion that our case is made out 
if we have guns sufficiently heavy to stop 
iron-eased ships from coming in between 
these two forts ; and that if my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Wakefield 
(Sir J. Hay) says there is a probability of 
our having guns that will strike at a 
thousand yards, that would be a strong 
argument in favour of those forts. My 
hon. Friend who brought this Motion for- 
ward says it may be necessary hereafter to 
build these forts ; but let us wait. What 
does he want to wait for? We have had 
certain experiments with regard to those 
guns; and I can assure the hon. Gentle- 
man and the Committee that I have it from 
artillery officers who are residing at Shoe- 
buryness, and who are engaged in carry- 
ing on those experiments, that they confi- 
dently believe you will yet have a 300-poun- 
der gun which will do more than my hon. 
Friend requires. [Mr. Bernat Osborne : 
Have you them now?} You must re- 
member that a series of experiments are 
going on; and here I may observe that 
not one of these guns have burst. The 
danger of cast-iron guns is that they burst 
and kill the men who are serving them. 
The consequence is that men are afraid of 
them, and the bursting of one gun may 
lose you a battle. But these new guns 
have not burst. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE : Do I un- 
derstand my noble Friend to say that none 
of them have been disabled ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: No; I 
quite agree with my hon. Friend that guns 
have been disabled in those experiments ; 
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but my hon. Friend has no right to argue 
from ‘the cireutistance that certain flaws 
haye ishown ‘themselves after very heavy 


‘fiting that we will not get over our diffi- 


culties. At present the material in the 
inside of those guns is iron ; but it is be- 
lieved, that if the chambers be made of 
steel, you will get over the difficulty of 
those guns cracking—for, mind you, they 
do not burst, and not a man would have 
been hurt by them, even if the firing had 
been continued. I believe you will have 
those guns brought to a state of great per- 
fection. In the mean time you must take 
something for granted on the opinion of 
those artillery officers; and assuming that 
they will produce, as they expect to do, a 
300-pounder, or even a 600-pounder gun 
which will fulfil all the duties required of 
it, I ask the Committee to consider what 
position we are in. Will any one tell me 
that Spithead is in such a state of defence 
as it should be, when a frigate coming in 
there by night could shell the dockyard ? 
Is that a state of things we ought to be 
satisfied with? I think the Committee 
has been misled by my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Chatham. He says 
that there are guns at the Isle of Wight 
and other places which would prevent ships 
from bombarding Portsmouth harbour, 
[Sir Frepertc Switn : Which would pre- 
vent them from lying at anchor in Ports- 
mouth harbour.] 1 contend that there are 
no shells and mortars to prevent a ship 
from lying there and shelling the dock- 
yard. The proposed forts will be 2,200 
yards apart, and consequently I admit that 
a ship may pass in at a distance of 1,100 
yards from either side. But a Whitworth 
gun has already pierced a 7}-inch plate, I 
think it was, at a distance of 800 yards, 
with a velocity in round numbers of 1,200 
feet per second. We have every reason to 
believe that a gun will be produced to carry 
a 300 Ib. shot at the same velocity ; and, 
from its additional weight, the projectile 
fired from such a gun will have a much 
greater penetrating force. The shot of 
the Whitworth gun penetrated at the dis- 
tance which has been stated, and a shell 
also penetrated, I admit that the latter 
did not do any great damage within, but it 
was the first shell tried, and it is intended 
to make great improvements. Already 
there is this fact—that you have a gun 
which at 800 yards has pierced a 7} inch 
plate, the thickness of the armour-plates 
on the iron-plated vessels being about five 
inches; and those artillery officers have 
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every confidence that a 300-pounder gun 
will be able to do at 1,500 yards what your 
present gun does at 800 yards. If you 
are able to pierce an armour-plated ship at 
1,500 yards, it will be impossible for a 
ship to lie at Spithead and shell the 


dockyard without being at the mercy of the | 
My hon. Friend the Member for | 
; could do with effect between the proposed 


forts. 
Liskeard puts it that a ship might succeed 
in making her way in; but before going into 
a place we all of us are in the habit of see- 
ing how we are to get out; and I think any 
ship would have been pretty roughly han- 
dled before she succeeded in passing those 
forts, and when in she would probably meet 
with one or two floating batteries. What 
is to happen to the enemy’s ship when she 
tries to go out again? Why did not we 
go into Sebastopol or Cronstadt ? Because 
we knew it was probable that we should 
never come out again, those places having 
been wisely fortified. Sebastopol supplies 
one of the strongest proofs of the impor- 
tance of both land and sea defences. If 
the Russians had fortified the place on the 
land side, as they ought to have done, how 
many thousand more lives would have been 
lost in taking it? But they had the wis- 


dom to erect forts on the sea shore, and 
the consequence was, we were never able 


to take them. Let the Committee look at 
what is going on elsewhere. Every point 
of the French coast of any importance is 
defended, or is in process of protection ; 
and are we to neglect this precaution, re- 
lying on our naval prestige, and trusting 
solely to our fleet? Let the Committee 
remember the difference which exists be- 
tween the state of things now and that 
which existed in our last war. We had a 
powerful fleet, and could blockade a French 


port—that is to say, if the wind was on | 
| Well, then, my hon. Friend complains that 


shore we knew that the enemy’s fleet could 
not come out, and that we might then keep 
away ; while, if the wind was off the shore, 
we kept close up and prevented them from 
coming out. But in these days of steam I 
defy anything like an efficient blockade to 
be maintained ; for it is impossible that 
you may not at one time or other find that 
the enemy has got out before you are 
aware of it. Is it not wise, then, to leave 
an important arsenal in such a state, that 
if your fleet is in search of the enemy, you 
may have the satisfaction of knowing that 
that arsenal is safe ? : 
A good deal has been said of the com- 
parison between Charleston and Spithead, 
and my hon. Friends have declared that 
unless you can put stakes across the en- 
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trance to the harbour you can offer no ob- 
struction to an enemy’s squadron. But 
there is no greater mistake in the world, 
I believe that stakes would be useless 
against these powerful ships; but what 
would obstruct them is floating coils of 
rope on the surface of the water, which 
would foul their serews. And this you 


forts. My hon. Friend (Mr. Bernal Os- 
borne) says that you would then have no 
entrance for your own ships. But is the 
hon. Gentleman who was so long at the 
Admiralty so utterly ignorant as not to know 
that a private passage is always kept up in 
such cases, and that there are always cer- 
tain marks by which a single ship can be 
steered backwards and forwards? That 
was the case at Scbastopol. A frigate 
from that harbour came right out in the 
midst of us. But we did not know the 
passage in, and the consequence was, that 
what with the obstructions and the forts, 
nobody would venture in, and very wisely. 
The House has already determined, once 
for all, to make our harbours secure. The 
people of this country have confidence that 
the House of Commons is going to make 
our harbours secure, and the consequence 
is that we hear no more of panics. I say 
that by the measures we are now proposing 
we are going to put a stop to these panies ; 
but the longer you delay, the more expen- 
sive the completion of these works will be. 
If these fortifications have to be construet- 
ed, let us construct them at once, and put 
the country in a state of security. Do not 
let us wait until the French, or somebody 
else, come upon us. Mr. Bernat Os- 
BORNE: Wait for a beat I would almost 
engage that by the time the forts are 
finished there will be a gun ready for them. 


this is not a correct estimate, and says that 
ten inches thickness of iron would not be 
sufficient. But in ships we are limited to 
a certain weight of gun, and therefore you 
have only got to make a fort of such a 
strength that it will resist the guns of the 
ship, not the guns of the fort. Of the guns 
which a ship can carry, there will probably 
not be one which will send a shot through a 
ten-inch plate. The estimate made with re- 
gard to these forts is therefore a sufficient 
one. [Mr. Bernat Osporne: What is the 
estimate ?] My hon. Friend will see it in 
the shedule. Bear in mind this also—that 
the Channel is full of merchant ships ; and 
what is to become of them if at Spithead 
you cannot protect them ? Assuming that 
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our fleet was at sea in search of an enemy, 
you would have hundreds of ships putting 
into Spithead for shelter, and there is no- 
thing to stop a smart officer from going in 
with two or three men-of-war, and bringing 
out your merchant ships by the dozen. All 
these are things to be looked to while we 
are at peace. I do hope that the Com- 
mittee, after having undertaken this great 
work, will not forfeit the good opinion of 
the eountry by now stopping these fortifi- 
eations, which the House approved two 
years since by a large majority. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, that he was 
unwilling that the Committee should go to 
the vote before he had said a few words 
on the question. The object of the forts at 
Spithead, as he understood it, was first to 
defend Portsmouth arsenal and dockyard 
from bombardment, and secondly to protect 
their merchantmen or their fleet, if inferior 
to that of the enemy. The forts were to 
be placed 2,000 yards apart, there being 
three of them, and it had been shown that 
with no gun which then existed would it be 
possible to impede the entrance of an iron- 
clad ship. The noble Lord said last year 
that certain persons had promised him that 
by-and-by a gun would be fortheoming for 
this purpose. But though a gun might be 


effective at long ranges, the use of such 
exceptional charges that nobody would 
stand near while the gun was being fired, 
led with perfect certainty to ‘its being 
eventually disabled. Practically, the 50!b. 


eharges were totally useless. On a very 
recent occasion at Shoeburyness a gun 
which was fired with that charge was dis- 
abled, and he had understood the noble 
Lord, who was with him on that occasion, to 
agree that a 351b. charge was the utmost 
that would be used for these guns. The 
fact was that those exceptional charges 
were not safe to be used with any gun as 
yet constructed, whether a breech or a 
muzzle loader, whether constructed by 
Whitworth or Armstrong. Even the gun 
named after his hon. Friend (Mr. Horsfall), 
which did wonders at 800 yards, succumbed 
to the enormous charges which were re- 
quisite. These ranges had never exceeded 
800 yards, and yet 1,100 was the range 
which it would be necessary to gain from 
the forts in order to secure the penetration 
of an iron-clad ship. Now, he did not see 
that there was any possibility of obtaining 
that range, according to any knowledge 
which they had of modern artillery. If 
he saw any possibility of a gun with sucha 
range being constructed, he should retain 
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the opinion he held some years ago, that 
the Report of the Commissioners was a 
desirable one. At the same time, it should 
be remembered, that when that Report was 
made, the fleet entering Portsmouth was 
supposed to be a wooden one, and a wooden 
fleet would be set on fire by such forts. 
Neither the noble Lord nor any other 
officer who commanded a ship in the 
Black Sea thought it advisable to go into 
Sebastopol harbour, because the converging 
fire from the forts would have sunk his 
ship. With an iron-clad ship, however, 
there was nothing in the position of the 
proposed forts to prevent an enterprising 
officer from passing between them and 
entering the roads of Spithead. Then 
they had guns which, 1,500 yards outside 
the forts, would throw shell into the dock- 
yard, while there was not a gun which 
would penetrate ships at 1,500 yards. 
Ships, then, could lie and attack the dock- 
yards with impunity, and the forts were 
therefore not a sufficient protection for the 
dockyard or for the merchantmen assembled 
at Spithead. For that reason he should 
oppose that portion of the schedule which 
related to the Spithead forts. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: It seems 
to me that the balance of argument is 
completely on the side of those who are for 
the erection of these forts. Even the ar- 
gument of those who support the Motion 
eouples the forts with floating batteries. 
But when we had to determine what we 
should propose to Parliament we thought 
that the floating defences, being of a 
perishable nature, ought to be provided for 
by annual Votes, and therefore we did not 
include them in the arrangement which we 
made for permanent works only. But it 
never was contemplated by anybody to 
rely entirely upon forts alone. The pro- 
posal which we made and make now is 
for the combined use of forts and floating 
defences, and I have not heard a single 
Member supporting the Motion of my hon. 
Friend who does not say that forts may 
be very useful, but they think there should 
be floating defences also. Well, that is 
just what we say, and therefore in this 
respect there is no difference between the 
two parties. But they say, ‘ The thing 
is useful ; don’t do it; delay till Heaven 
knows when.’ We, onthe contrary, say, 
‘This is a thing of considerable import- 
ance; do it in time; make hay while the 
sun shines, and don’t wait till the mo- 
ment arrives when the forts will be wanted 
for use.”” Arguing, therefore, on the as- 
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sumption that our proposal consists of; hon. and gallant Member says, ‘‘ What a 
having both forts and floating defences, | number of artillerymen would be wanted. 
the question arises whether those forts | You would require ten men to each gun.” 
would not be useful as supports to the But the hon. and gallant Gentleman knows 
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floating defences. Hon. Gentlemen say, | 
‘** Trust entirely to your navy.”” But that | 
argument has been refuted by every per- | 
son who has spoken on the other side of 
the question, because we have shown that 
to maintain a permanent defensive floating | 
force for Portsmouth would require that, 
your navy should be not merely superior 
to the navy of any other country, but you 
should be in superior foree everywhere— | 
at Portsmouth, at Plymouth, in the Chan- | 
nel, in the Mediterranean, in every place | 
in which your adversary might concentrate | 
a large force for offensive operations. But 
that is impossible. Your floating force is 
liable to be called from one place to an- | 
other, and therefore you cannot depend on | 
having that force superior to the force of 
the enemy on every possible point. But 


then it is said, ‘‘ You have not guns of 
sufficient range to penetrate iron-cased 
vessels at a distance of 1,000 yards. 
But, in the first place, you are assuming 
that the ships passing between the Horse 
Sand and No Man’s Land would go so 
accurately in the middle between the two 


” 


forts that they would be exposed to only 
an equal fire from the two. But that is 
not an easy thing to do. It might, per- 
haps, be done by a few vessels, but not 
by a considerable force attempting to go 
through. Suppose a large flotilla attempted 
to get through, and they tried to place | 
themselves so as not to be much exposed | 
to the fire from the forts, and that a, 
floating foree was sent to encounter, 
them, between the fire from the latter, | 
and from the forts they might get into | 
a very embarrassing position. Well, | 
it is said, ‘* You cannot hit a moving 
body.”” But that is not the fact. It is. 
a well-known practice of gunnery to fire 
from a moving body to a fixed object, which 
is equivalent to firing at a moving object 
from a fixed body. A ship going at the 
rate of twelve knots an hour would move | 
at the rate of about a mile in five minutes, 
and a shot moving with the velocity of 
1,200 feet in a second would go a mile in 
some four seconds. The difference of 
velocities being so great, what would 
happen? At the distance of 1,000 yards, | 
if you aimed at the bow of a ship, you} 
would hit the body before she had moved | 
the whole of her own length. There od 
therefore no difficulty in the matter. The | 


Viscount Palmerston 


very well, that if you have two trained 
artillerymen for each gun, you have all 
you want. The great labour is the 
handspike work and moving the guns, 
and those who have to load soon acquire 
skill sufficient to perform that opera- 
tion. Well, then, I hold that all the 
arguments in favour of protecting our 
dockyards go to show that those forts are, 
and must be, an essential part of any ar- 
rangements made for the defence of Ports- 
mouth. It was said the other day, ‘* Look 
to your sea defences. Don’t trouble 
yourselves about defending Portsmouth 
from the land side.’” An hon. and gallant 
Officer said that the batteries from Cum- 
berland Fort, Sovthsea Castle, and other 
points, with the cross fire from the bat- 
teries of the Isle of Wight, would command 
Spithead. But the distance from those 
points is rather more than three miles ; and 
if the fire from our guns should crose half- 


_ way, the distance of the Spithead forts being 


only 2,000 yards apart, that surely would 
be much more effectual. I think really the 
case is so clear that I cannot have a doubt 
as to the decision of the Committee, and I 
trust that decision will be arrived at by 
such a majority as to show that the House 
is of the same opinion as the nation, and 
that both are determined that the chief 


‘dockyard and arsenal of the country shall 


be properly defended. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
be left out stand part of the Schedule.” 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 135; 
Noes 52: Majority 83. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
wished to ask for an explanation of the 
inerease in the expenditure as compared 
with the estimate for the works on the 
Western Heights at Dover. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
that the expenditure on the works on the 


to 


| eastern side of Dover was considerably less 


than the estimate ; but the works on the 

western side greatly exceeded the esti- 

mated cost, in consequence of large ex- 

penses having been incurred, owing to 

the soil having been found to be of a 

different nature to what was anticipated. 
Schedule agreed to. 


House resumed. ; 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again 


To-morrow, at Twelve of the Clock. 
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UNION RELIEF AID ACTS CONTINUANCE 
BILL—[Buz 199.]—SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a 
second time.” —(Mr. C. Gilpin.) 

Mr. TOLLEMACHE said, he thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Poor Law Board had met the 
objections from the distressed unions very 
fairly and properly. He understood, that 
instead of having to borrow money with re- 
strictions at a high rate of interest, the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to enable 
them to borrow money from the Exchequer 
Loan Commissioners at the low rate of 34 
per cent. His constituents would rather 
have no rate in aid at all; but as they were 
to have it, they desired to have it extended 
to the whole country. He could not say he 
agreed with them on that point. He 
thought that, under the circumstances, the 
Government should have power to enforce 
a rate in aid, but it should be enforced as 
a last resource. He would suggest that 
they should raise the amount for putting 
the rate in aid in operation from 5s. to 
6s. 6d., or 7s. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS was sorry that 
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in aid by different unions. A considerable 
amount of dissatisfaction had, however, 
been caused by some of the provisions of 
the Act; and an influential deputation, 
headed by his hon. Friend opposite, offered 
a number of suggestions to the Govern- 
ment. These gentlemen did not dispute 
that the measure had been of much benefit, 
but contended that the sources of supply 
were not to be relied upon. They objected 
especially to the rate in aid, arguing that 
one union ought not, when distressed, to 
cast its burdens on other unions who were 
on the eve of becoming equally embarrassed. 
Although the arrangement by which a 
union could come upon the county for 
relief might answer very well in some cases, 
it was said that there were peculiar cireum- 
stances in Lancashire which rendered it 
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objectionable, for Manchester and some 
other large towns did not contribute to the 
| county rate. It was maintained, therefore, 

that a distressed union should call upon the 

other richer unions for assistance, and not 
/on the county. It was alleged that there 

were now nearly half of the unions of 
| Lancashire exempt from contributing to 
' the relief of the others, and these were the 
richest in the county. It was pointed out 


he was not present when the Order was | that the unions had a motive in raising 


called. As the principle of the Bill had | their rates to a certain point, for it pro- 
received the sanction of the House on two cured them exemption. The Public Works 
occasions during the year, it would not be | Bill would, perhaps, increase this difficulty. 
necessary for him to make any remarks. | It was said that some of the unions would 
He would therefore confine himself to a) not apply for contributions in aid from a 
consideration of the Amendments which | sense of their injustice, and that there had 
had been urged on the attention of the | been a good deal of litigation on the sub- 
Government, and which they were willing | ject. These were all, no doubt, arguments 
° a = hye —_ the — ee eens on this point > 

at this time last year anxiety was felt | a different footing. 1e provisions made 
lest there should be a failure of the means | with regard to the repayment of loans and 
of maintaining the poor in the distressed | the badness of the security were alleged 
districts. The destitution was then very | to have deterred individuals and companies 
great, and was continuing ; and the Act, | from advancing funds in many cases to the 
gg “2 — = Penge —— annie 4 It —— —y that re ~ 
sary. provided, in the first place, for | cases the rate of interest demanded was 
the practical application of the old princi- | very high, and that in one case—Stockport, 
ple of the Poor Laws in this country, that | he believed—they had been unable to raise 
when any parish or district should be unable | the whole amount required. There was 
to maintain its own poor, it should be en- | probably some exaggeration in the deserip- 
titled to levy a rate in aid on the other | tion of the difficulties of obtaining money, 


divisions of the county, or even on the | and also of the inconveniences of the rate 
whole county itself; and secondly, when 
a certain point of expenditure was reached, 
then power was given to the unions to 
meet any excess by loans. The Act had 
proved successful in its operation, and 
had been of advantage to the distressed 
districts. Under it £80,000 had been 
raised by loan, and £34,000 contributed 


inaid. Substantially, however, the state- 
ments that had been made were true. 
These inconveniences he had mentioned 
were felt throughout the country, and the 
suggestions which had been made deserved 
attention. The first suggestion was that 
districts should be relieved from any motive 
for raising their rates to escape contribu- 
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tions. It had been considered that a slight 
rise in the amount of expenditure, which 
would give little inducement to the unions 
to go upon the county, would have that 
effect. Several unions had levied contri- 
butions upon the county at an expenditure 
of 5s. in the pound, and he had been as- 
sured, that if the amount were raised to 6s., 
accompanied by increased facilities for bor- 
rowing, no apprehension would exist, unless 
in the event of great distress, of being 
ealled upon to contribute. He thought 
there could be no doubt that 6s. in the 
pound would relieve the unions. The sug- 
gestion had been made of allowing boards 
of guardians to place themselves in the 
eategory of those parochial authorities who, 
under the new Poor Law, were entitled to 
apply to the Loan Commissioners. There 
were several purposes for which money was 
advanced by the Loan Commissioners— 
emigration, buying land, the repair of 
buildings, and the erection of workhouses. 
It was alleged, and he believed correctly, 
that the loans so granted had been punc- 
tually repaid. For the temporary purposes 


for which this Bill was intended it had 
been suggested that the mode best caleu- 
lated to give facilities for borrowing was to 
allow boards of guardians to apply to the 


Loan Commissioners for the money they 
required, binding them to repay the loans 
within a limited period. The subject had 
been well considered by the Government ; 
and when the Bill went into Committee, he 
should be ready with clauses to meet the 
objects in view—in the first place, to raise 
the amount upon which unions would be 
entitled to levy contributions in aid from 
5s. to 6s. in the pound; and secondly, to 
empower boards of guardians to apply to 
the Loan Commissioners for the money 
they wanted. He hoped that would be 
satisfactory. This Bill, he believed, was 
well calculated for its purpose. The exist- 
ing Act had already relieved the rate- 
payers under the sudden and severe pres- 
sure to which they had been subjected, 
and there never was a time when it was 
more needed than at present, owing to the 
unfortunate position in which many of the 
solvent ratepayers were placed. There 
was no real ground for apprehending the 
lack of means for maintaining the destitute 
people. He did not take a gloomy view of 
the prospect of the distressed districts in 
the coming year. Employment was becom- 
ing more plentiful, to which must be added 
the extraordinary cheapness of food and 
the likelihood of an abundant harvest, 
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which always augmented the wealth of the 
country. Moreover the large funds still in 
hand, voluntarily subscribed, relieved one 
from all anxiety as to there being adequate 
means for the support of the destitute, 
Those who suffered most were the rate. 
payers — that intermediate class between 
the operatives and those in comfortable 
circumstances. Having settled in different 
parts of the northern districts to supply the 
necessities of the operatives, they had lost 
the operatives as customers, and were now 
obliged to maintain them as pensioners. 
They had given credit largely, they had 
paid high rates, they had invested their 
savings in cottages, for which they now 
got little or no rent; and if hitherto any 
forbearance had been shown to them in 
the collection of the rates, the time had ar- 
rived when that forbearance could no longer 
be exhibited. Great uneasiness prevailed 
among this class of ratepayers ; and al- 
though it was said that they did not pay 
higher rates than persons belonging to the 
same rank of life in the south and west of 
England, yet that was not altogether a 
correct statement, inasmuch as the rate 
was estimated upon an assumed ratable 
value, and an assumed solvency of the rate- 
payers. Now, the fact was that many of 
those who formerly paid rates were with- 
out the means of maintaining themselves ; 
and to make up the necessary sums, those 
who were still in a condition to pay rates 
were now assessed to the amount of 10s., 
12s., and even 15s. in the pound ; and it 
was particularly with a view to relieve them 
that this Bill would be of assistance. It 
would lighten the charge which fell imme- 
diately upon them for a considerable space 
of time, and enable boards of guardians to 
find the means of relieving the poor with- 
out resorting to extreme and harsh, though 
legal, modes of enforcing payment of rates. 
Looking, therefore, at the operation of this 
Bill, the employment of the people, and 
the law already in force, he doubted whe- 
ther the House could have acted more 
wisely in this matter than it had done. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. E. C. EGERTON said, he cordially 
thanked the right hon. Gentleman for hav- 
ing acceded to the wishes of the influential 
deputations from Cheshire and Lancashire 
whieh had recently waited upon him, At 
the same time, he would express his belief, 
that if the existing rate in aid were con- 
tinued for a few months longer, it would lead 
to disastrous results. 
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Mr. PACKE said, he wished to call 
attention to the distress existing in the 
Midland districts in consequence of the 
cotton famine. He hoped that those dis- 
tricts would be permitted to partake in the 
benefits arising from the Bill. Many of 
the unions were anxious that its provisions 
should be extended to them. 

Mr. HUMBERSTON said, he also 
thanked the right hon. Gentleman for the 
eourse he had adopted. He was opposed 
in principle to a rate in aid, but the right 
hon. Gentleman had to a certain extent 
conceded the principle for which he con- 
tended, and removed his objections still 
further by raising the scale of the rate. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
still further consider the subject, and raise 
the standard from 6s. to 7s. 6d. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that the conees- 
sions made by the right hon. Gentleman 
would give great satisfaction to those who 
had to deal with the distress in the manu- 
facturing districts during the ensuing winter. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON observed, thatthe 
President of the Poor Law Board had met 
the deputations that had waited upon him 
in a very fair spirit. The modifications 


which had been introduced into the Bill 
were great improvements. 


Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
thought, that as the landlords in the manu- 
facturing towns of Lancashire and Che- 
shire had seen the value of their land in- 
erease more than that of any other county 
except Middlesex, it would only be fair and 
just that they should pay any excess of 
poor rates beyond a certain amount. It 
was a great hardship upon the farmers of 
South Cheshire that they should have to 
support, in addition to their own poor, the 
poor of the neighbouring towns, who re- 
ceived a much larger amount of relief, and 
who were kept round the mills by the mill- 
owners instead of being allowed to go else- 
where in search of work. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for To-mor- 
row at Twelve of the clock. 


VOLUNTEERS BILL—[{Buiz 225.) 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Mr. HENNESSY expressed his satis- 
faction that the House of Lords had in- 
troduced into the Bill an Amendment pro- 
viding for the holding of courts of inquiry. 

Mr. COX said, he was very glad that a 
change had come over the spirit of the Go- 
vernment’s dream, and, notwithstanding his 
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democratic notions, with Mr. Cobbett he 
thanked God that they had a House of 
Lords. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he eon- 
sidered the alteration a great improvement, 
but he regretted that the Government had 
opposed it with so much obstinacy in that 
House. 

Tne Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
he was glad if the hon. Member for the 
King’s County and the hon. Member for 
Finsbury were able to congratulate them- 
selves on the clause which had been intro- 
duced into the Bill in another place, and he 
should be quite content if that alteration 
afforded any satisfaction to the Volunteer 
corps. But as to that clause making any dif- 
ference in the law as it stood before, he 
hoped that neither those hon. Members nor 
the Volunteer corps would flatter themselves 
that it did anything of the kind. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that the Secre- 
tary of State for War was reported to have 
informed a deputation that upon reflection 
he thought it was desirable the law should 
be altered, and he accordingly procured 
its alteration in another place. Now, how- 
ever, the House was told by the noble 
Under Secretary for the same Department 
that what the House of Lords had done 
was of no importance, and that no real 
alteration of the law had been made. He 
believed that the noble Marquess was wrong 
and his chief was right, and that a valuable 
improvement in the law had been effected 
in regard to courts of inquiry. 

Mr. SELWYN said, he regretted that 
the measure had been mutilated in the 
other House by the omission of certain 
provisions which had been agreed to by 
that House for facilitating the acquisition 
of rifle ranges by Volunteer corps. Ata 
time when so much was spent in furnish- 
ing the army with the most approved and 
costly weapons, it was highly essential 
that proper provision should be afforded 
in the establishment of rifle ranges for 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of their 
use. He deeply regretted that the House 
of Lords, under what he believed to bea 
misapprehension of the rights of land- 
owners should have rejected a part of the 


Bill which was caleulated to do much for 


the benefit of the Volunteer force. If the 
noble Lord who had charge of the Bill 
would move that the House disagree with 
the Lords’ Amendments, he would support 
the Motion. 

Tne Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
he concurred with his hon. and learned 
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Friend in regretting that the clauses to 
which he referred had been struck out. 
That they had been struck out was, he 
thought, owing to a misconception in the 
Committee of the other House as to their 
real scope. At the advanced period of the 
Session, however, he was unwilling to risk 
the passing of the Bill by moving that the 
Lords’ Amendments be dissented from. 


Lords’ Amendments agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


MALT (EXCISE DUTY, &c.) 
NOMINATION OF COMMITTEE. 


Select Committee on Malt (Excise Duty, é&c.) 
to consist of nineteen Members :—Sir Fitzroy 
Ketiy, Mr. Cuancettor of the Excnequer, 
Colonel Bartrretot, Mr. Hurr, Mr. Connoxp, 
Mr.* Curtpers, Sir Starrorp Norracore, Mr. 
Carrp, Mr. Ker Szymer, Mr. Buxton, Sir 
Frepericx Ixyeate, Mr. Cattnorre, Colonel 
Dunne, Mr. Dovson, Mr. Breacu, Mr. Putter, 
Mr. Epwarp Ecerron, Mr. Conpsetrtr, and Mr. 
Sririine :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records ; Five to be the quorum. 


TURNPIKE TRUSTS ARRANGEMENTS BILL. 


Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders made 
under an Act of the fifteenth year of Her present 
Majesty, to facilitate arrangements for the relief 
of Turnpike Trusts, presented, and read 1°. [Bill 
227.] 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE, ETC. BILL. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to the repair of 
Turnpike Roads in England, and to continue cer- 
tain Turnpike Acts in Great Britain, presented, 
and read 1°, [Bill 228.] 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Pzzt, Bill for continuing 
various Expiring Acts, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Prsx and Mr. Cuancettor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER. 


PAUPER LUNATIC ASYLUMS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Scourrt1ezp, Bill to amend 
the Lunacy Acts in relation to the building of 
Asylums for Pauper Lunatics, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Scourriexp and Mr, Puen. 


PETTY SESSIONS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arronney Genenat for Inr- 
LanD, Bill to amend the Petty Sessions (Ireland) 
Act (1851) and the Petty Sessions Clerks (Ireland) 
Act (1858), ordered to be brought in by Mr. Art- 
TORNEY GENERAL for InELanp and Sir Roserr 
Per. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 


The Marquess of Hartington 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, July 14, 1863. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament — The 
Lord Atherton, after the death of his Father. 
Pusurc Buis—First Reading—Sydney Branch 

Mint * (No. 217). 

Second Reading—Savings Banks Acts Amend- 
ment * (No. 183); Stipendiary Magistrates* (No. 
196) ; Growing Crops Seizure (Ireland) * (No, 
209); Clergymen (Colonies) [#.1.] *(No. 205) ; 
Harwich Harbour* (No. 174); Howth Har. 
bour * (No. 180); Colonial Acts Confirmation 
[u.u.j* (No. 213). 

Committee—Removal of Irish Poor * (No. 182 & 
218); Marriages Registration (Ireland) * (No, 
147 & 219). 

Report—Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireland)* (No. 198) ; Metropolis Turnpike 
Roads Acts Amendment * (No. 145). 

Third Reading—Sheep and Cattle (Scotland) * 
(No. 144); Sir Robert Hiteham’s Charity * 
(No. 165) ; Ruthin Charities * (No. 166); Police 
and Improvement (Scotland) (Provisional Or- 
der) * (No. 194); and severally passed. 


JAPAN—CASE OF MR. MOSS. 
EXPLANATION, 


Eart GREY said, that since the discus- 
sion on our relations with Japan he had 
received a letter from Mr. Ross, the gentle- 
man who was accused of having shot a po- 
liceman in that country, enclosing a pam- 
phlet and a statement of the case, which 
entirely exculpated him, and showed that 
he was very much ill-used. He could only 
say that he took the statement which he 
made from the work of Sir Rutherford Al- 
cock, and he was not aware that it had ever 
been contradicted. He could, of course, 
give no opinion as to which statement was 
the more correct. Mr. Moss stated that a 
most unprovoked attack was made upon 
him by a party of armed men, and that 
the gun had been for some time out of his 
hands before it went off. He also com- 
plained of a grievous denial of justice on 
the part of Sir Rutherford Alcock. 

Eart RUSSELL said, that the fact was 
that Mr. Moss complained very much that 
Sir Rutherford Alcock was too favourable 
to the Japanese. 


UNITED STATES — THE “ MARGARET 
AND JESSIE.”—QUESTION. 


Tue Eant or AIRLIE asked the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, Whether he has 
received any official Report of the Attack 
alleged to have been made by a Ship of War 
of the United States on the ship Margaret 
and Jessie in British waters? The noble 
Earl said, he did not think he was commit- 
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ting any indiscretion in putting this Ques- 
tion, nor was this event likely to lead to any 
serious misunderstanding. In a great war 
like that now raging, questions must from 
time to time arise affecting the rights of 
neutrals, and while each party was desi- 
rous of doing justice to the other, it was 
possible that both might arrive at different 
conclusions. In the present instance, how- 
ever, matters of fact were at issue which 
ought to be very easily ascertained, because 
a great number of persons must have wit- 
nessed the transaction. ‘The statements 
which had appeared in the Nassau papers 
ought to be received with caution, because 
in that place much dissatisfaction was 
felt at the measures taken by the United 
States cruisers to put an end to the trade 
between Nassau and the Confederate States. 
But about ten days ago a letter had been 
published in Zhe Zimes giving a more cir- 
cumstantial account of the circumstances. 
According to this statement, it appeared 
that the Confederate steamer Margaret and 
Jessie left Charleston on the 27th of May, 
laden with a cargo of cotton, having suc- 
ceeded in eluding the United States ves- 
sels at the entrance of that harbour. In 
the course of her voyage, when about 
twenty-five miles from Nassau, she saw a 
steamer, which gave chase. The Margaret 
and Jessie ut once made for the land, and 
when she was between four and five miles 
of the land the steamer opened fire ; but 
she continued her course for the shore 
until she arrived at about 300 yards of the 
land, and could get no nearer. The United 
States steamer still pursued, and though 
compelled to keep at a distance from the 
shore of 1,000 or 1,200 yards, still con- 
tinued her fire, which reached the shore, 
some of the shot or shell being picked 
up and carried into Nassau. At last the 
Margaret and Jessie was sunk by a shell 
from the United States steamer, which 
put off a boat, and the persons in the boat 
declared that the steamer was the United 
States vessel Savannah, though it was 
afterwards ascertained that her name was 
the Rhode Island. The captain of the 
Rhode Island stated, that he was at no 
time within four miles of the land; but 
this was denied. However, the point to 
be ascertained was not the position of the 
steamer when she fired, but the position 
of the Margaret and Jessie when she was 

d upon. He understood that Mr. 
Seward had mentioned the matter to Lord 
Lyons without having the matter brought 
formally under his notice, and had stated 
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that he would make inquiry; and if the 
facts were such as were reported, he would 
make full reparation. It was to be hoped, 
at the same time, that Mr. Seward would 
take steps to prevent the recurrence of such 
acts; because not only were they outrages 
to a friendly Power, but they were directly 
at variance with the instructions issued by 
Mr. Seward for the guidance of officers of 
the American navy. He wished to ask 
the noble Earl another Question, of which 
he had given no notice. Some little time 
ago it was stated that the officers of the 
vessels blockading Charleston had deter- 
mined to take no more prizes, but to sink 
any ship which attempted to enter the 
port. Now, he could hardly believe that 
such a determination could have been 
come to by the United States captains, 
still less that they had been ordered to 
take that course by the Secretary for the 
Navy; because, though the attempt to 
enter a blockaded port involved the for- 
feiture of the ship and cargo, he never 
heard that any penal consequences at- 
tached to the persons who made that at- 
tempt. Certainly they were not punish- 
able with death, or even with imprison- 
ment, and he therefore hoped that the 
statement in question was inaccurate. He 
begged to ask the noble Earl if there was 
any truth in the statement? 

Eart RUSSELL said, the noble Earl 
had stated the facts in the case of the 
Margaret and Jessie, as far as they were 
known, quite accurately, and he had very 
little to add to that statement. The Go- 
vernor of the Bahamas had not mentioned 
the circumstances of the case from his own 
knowledge—he only said there was a re- 
port to this effect. On the other hand, 
Mr. Seward, having seen the statement in 
the New York papers, immediately assured 
Lord Lyons that the captain of the Rhode 
Island gave a different account of the 
affair. Obviously, the facts must be in- 
quired into further. It was impossible 
to do anything more than ascertain what 
the facts were; and if it should appear 
that the statement made was borne out, 
he had no doubt that the Government of 
the United States would give the repara- 
tion which they volunteered. With regard 
to the other occurrence referred to by the 
noble Earl, he had certainly seen the 
statement in the newspapers ; but it was 
not mentioned by Lord Lyons, and with- 
out some confirmation of it he should 
certainly disregard it as being entirely in- 
accurate. 
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BRAZIL—THE “PRINCE OF WALES ”— 
CLAIM OF COMPENSATION. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorp CHELMSFORD rose to call the 
attention of the House to the ‘*‘ Memoran- 
dum regarding Assessment of Compensa- 
tion in the Case of the Prince of Wales,” 
which has been laid upon the table: 
And to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to inform the House upon 
what Grounds the Queen’s Advocate 
founded his Estimate of the Sum of} 
£2,360 as the Amount of Compensation | 
which ought to be paid for the Cargo | 
after making Allowance for probable and | 
necessary Damage; what was the Nature | 
and Description of the Cargo and its in- | 
voiced Value, and if the Owner has re- | 
ceived anything from the Underwriters in | 
respect of its Loss; also, in what Manner 
the Queen’s Advocate has ascertained that 
the Loss of Wages and Effects ought to be 
estimated at £290 and the Compensation 
for ‘‘ possible Murders” at £840? The 
noble and learned Lord said the reprisals 
which were made upon Brazil were intended 
to refer, not merely to the compensation 
for the plunder and wreck of the Prince of : 
Wales, but also to satisfaction for a sup- 
posed insult which had been offered to 
some naval officers belonging to one of Her 
Majesty’s ships. In execution of these 
reprisals Brazilian vessels were captured 
of the value of £13,000, leaving a very 
wide margin for any possible damage. So 
far as these reprisals extended to the sup- 
posed insult offered to the naval officers, by 
the impartial judgment of the Royal arbiter 
to whom the matter was referred, they were 
improper and unjust; and he trusted that 
the noble Earl (Earl Russell) would not 
consider it inconsistent with his position, 
or with the national dignity, to make some 
acknowledgment to the Brazilian Govern- 
ment of the error in this respect. He 
would certainly take occasion to put a 
Question to the noble Earl on the subject. 
What they were, however, more imme- 
diately concerned with was the case of the 
Prince of Wales. Their Lordships might 
remember that the Brazilian Government 
to the very last denied that they were 
liable in respeet to the plunder of the 
wreck, and they refused to take any part 
in the liquidation of the demand of the 
Government, because it would amount to 
an admission of their liability ; and they 
said, that if force was employed, they would 
pay under protest any demands that were 
Earl Russell . 
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made upon them. He was sure their 
Lordships would all agree with him, under 
these circumstances, that when the Bra- 
zilian Government had as it were surren- 
dered at discretion, and had compelled, if 
they pleased, our Government to take upon 
them the delicate office of being judge in 
their own cause, if was incumbent upon 
us to use the greatest care and caution, 
and not to put forward any claim which 
was unfounded and exorbitant. The noble 
Earl (Earl Russell) recognised that obliga- 
tion in a despatch which he sent to Mr. 
Christie, in which he said that the sum to 
be demanded from the Brazilian Govern- 
ment should be based upon the most accu- 
rate estimate which this Government could 
make. Accordingly, the noble Earl re- 
ferred the matter to the Queen’s Advocate 
for his opinion as to the amount of com- 
pensation which ought to be assessed. 
Now, undoubtedly, there could not be a 
safer or a better reference with regard to 
the legal claim which ought to be made 


}upon the Brazilian Government; but he 


could hardly think that the Queen’s Ad- 
vocate was a proper referee with regard 
to the amount of compensation, which 
depended upon particulars with which his 
learned Friend was not so likely to be so 
conversant as an insurance broker or an 
underwriter at Lloyd’s. He could not 
help wishing that the noble Earl had 
referred to the Queen’s Advocate for his 
advice at an earlier period, because he 
would then have been told by him that no 
demand ought to be made upon the Brazil- 
ian Government for the freight of the 
vessel. That which did occur would not 
then have taken place. On the 5th De- 
cember Mr. Christie, acting under the 
instructions of the noble Earl, made a 
demand upon the Brazilian Government 
for the sum of £1,025 in respect of the 
freight of this vessel. Any tyro in the 
profession would have told the noble Earl 
that no freight was payable unless the 
goods arrived at their destination, and 
therefore that any demand upon the Bra- 
zilian Government under the circumstances 
would be unfounded. Their Lordships 
would remember that at the time when the 
reprisals were ordered the freight of the 
vessel was part of the demand which was 
made upon the Brazilian Government, and 
it continued part of the demand when the 
Brazilian Government submitted to pay the 
amount which our Government estimated 
as our claim; and he believed that when 
the sum of £3,200 was paid by M. 
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Moreira he was not aware that the freight 
was not included in that sum, and also that 
the fact was not communicated until after 
payment had been made. The Queen’s 
Advocate assumed the office which the 
noble Earl requested him to undertake, 
and he believed to the very best of his 
ability he performed his duty; but he 
seemed almost to acknowledge his own 
incompetency when upon every head of 
claim he told them that he had “ rough- 
ly estimated” the amount. He (Lord 
Chelmsford) would go shortly and rapid- 
ly through the three heads of claim, 
and make a few remarks applicable to 
each. He would begin with the cargo, 
in reference to which the learned Gen- 
tleman said he had made due allowance 
for necessary damage and salvage, as 
if the people of the coast had appeared as 
salvors and not as plunderers. The rough 
estimate of the Queen’s Advocate under 
that head was £2,360. Just let them 
consider for a moment what were the ma- 
terials with which the Queen’s Advocate 
ought to have been furnished in order to 
form this estimate. In the first place, he 
should have been told the original value 
of the cargo, and he should have been ac- 
curately informed as to its nature and de- 
scription. It had been stated in another 
place, and not denied, that the invoice 
value of the cargo was £3,500. The noble 
Earl would correct him if he was in error 
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in this respect. The statement was made | 
some months ago in another place, and it { 
had never been denied; and therefore, 
for the present, he assumed that that was 
the invoice value of the cargo. With re- 
spect to the description of the cargo, he 
stated on a former occasion that it was a 
general cargo, consisting of coals, kegs of 
nails, iron castings, painters’ colours. 
barrels of soda, and barrels of beer. Of 
course, the Queen’s Advocate would have 
to consider the description of this miscel- 
laneous cargo, and how much of it, after 
the total wreck of the vessel, was likely to 
find its way to land and come within 
reach of the plunderers—because the Bra- 
zilian Government was only liable for that 
portion of the cargo which came to land and 
was taken possession of by the plunderers 
who resorted to the coast atthe time. He 
took it for granted that the noble Earl 
had been furnished with all these parti- 
culars, and therefore he would like to 
know how it was that the Queen’s Advo- 
cate arrived at the sum of £2,360 as the 
claim for that portion of this miscellaneous 
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cargo (being more than two-thirds of the 
invoice value) which found its way to land. 
He should have thought that the greater 
part would have been swallowed up by the 
waves, that a considerable portion would 
have been spoiled by the salt water, and 
that most of the lighter goods would have 
been broken by the violence of the waves. 
That the latter part of his supposition was 
correct, was proved by the statement of 
Consul Vereker as to the appearance of the 
shore when he went there six or eight 
days after the wreck. He said the whole 
shore was strewn with crates and boxes 
and remnants of the wreck; and he added 
that most of the crates and some of the 
barrels appeared to have been broken by 
the force of the waves. Then there was a 
circumstance with regard to a portion of 
the goods which had never been adverted 
to—that of a sub-inspector of police hav- 
ing collected the goods for the benefit of 
the customs, and Mr. Vereker said that 
the greater part had been taken out of 
their cases. He never heard any reference 
to these goods, which ought to be taken 
into account, because the Brazilian Govern- 
ment could not be liable for that which 
had been delivered up. He could not 
help being perfectly surprised at the enor- 
mous estimate of the ship’s cargo by the 
Queen’s Advocate. He could not ima- 
gine on what ground the Queen’s Advo- 
cate had estimated the amount to be paid 
by the Brazilian Government at £2,360. 
That functionary must have had some in- 


| formation on which he acted, and he hoped 


the noble Earl would be able to satisfy the 
House that so large an amount of property 
was saved from the wreck (a fact which 
seemed at first sight to be highly impro- 
bable) as to justify the award of so large a 
sum. There was, however, one item 
charged to the Brazilian Government 
which he could not understand—namely 
the item of £290 for seamen’s wages and 
effects. What the value of the effects 
might be, he did not know, but there 
was no possible ground on which to charge 
the Brazilian Government with the wages. 
Indeed, up to a comparatively recent time, 
a seaman had no claim on the owner for 
wages at all unless he earned his freight, 
and it was quaintly said that freight 
was the mother of wages. That law had 
been altered by the 16 & 17 Vict.; but 
the new law contained a clause which 
enacted, that unless a seaman did his ut- 
most to save the ship and cargo, his claim 
for wages was invalid. There was, in-. 
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deed, a case in which a seaman had been | had demanded an indemnification for the 
wrecked, and after being on a rock all| bodies stripped and plundered. On this 
day, was taken off, but died next day, and | Mr. Christie became a little angry, and 


on his relatives claiming his wages, the 
Court of the Exchequer considered the 
claim so doubtful as against the owner that 
it did not decide it. If then in such 
cases it was doubtful whether the owner 
could be made to pay shipwrecked seamen 
their wages, on what plea could the Brazi- 
lian Government be charged with a pay- 
ment on that account to the owners? He 
now came to a point on which the noble 
Earl (Earl Russell) was more responsible 
than on the one he had just mentioned, 
and which was more extraordinary than all 
the others. The Queen’s Advocate had 
made a claim for the “‘ too probable murder 
of all or some of the crew.” He (Lord 
Chelmsford) supposed the Queen’s Advo- 
cate meant the almost certain murder of 
the crew. At all events, he roughly esti- 
mated the value of the compensation for 
possible murders at £840. It might be 
said that that was a rough estimate, but 
it was certainly a very curious amount, 
and seemed to be founded upon a nice cal- 
culation. They had heard of the calculation 
of probabilities; but certainly this was 
the first time he had ever heard of 
a calculation being made of compensation 
for possible murder. But he had a much 
graver charge than that he had made; be- 
cause he should show that not only was 
such a claim never made on the Brazilian 
Government, but that it was expressly re- 
pudiated; and he would prove that asser- 
tion by reference to the papers produced. 
When the claim was made by Mr. Christie 
by the noble Earl’s instruction of the 5th 
of September 1862, he asked among other 
things compensation for the plunder of 
the wreck and of the bodies. The Marquis 
d’Abrantes, misunderstanding him, wrote 
to Mr. Christie, and asked for which bodies 
his Excellency claimed compensation. Mr. 
Christie replied on the following day, the 
30th of December, in which he stated— 
“Your Excellency, in your yesterday’s note, 
strangely made a serious mistake in stating the 
demand of Her Majesty’s Government in the case 
of the Prince of Wales. You spoke of the in- 
demnity demanded for the supposed assassina- 
tions. There is no such demand. Her Majesty’s 
Government are, indeed, of opinion that there is 
the strongest presumptive proof of murder of the 
crew, but they have strictly confined their de- 
mand of indemnity to the property plundered.” 
The Marquis d’Abrantes, in a subsequent 
letter, referred to this note, and said that 
in his note of the 5th instant Mr. Christie 


Lord Chelmsford 


| 





said— 
“Your Excellency persists in a misstatement 


| of importance when you say that Mr. Christie, in 


his note of the Sth of December, requested an 


| indemnity for the bodies stripped and plundered, 


Mr. Christie does nothing of the sort.” 


He went on to show that what he had 
demanded was compensation for the plun- 
der. He (Lord Chelmsford) appealed to 
the House to say whether he had not 
shown not only that the claim was not 
made in regard to the murders, but was 
expressly repudiated; yet when the whole 
claim of £3,200 was made, there was to be 
found in it an item of £840 for the pos- 
sible murder of the seamen. After the 
claim was paid, M. Moreira was anxious to 
obtain the different heads of the claim. 
One would have supposed that among 
other items this would have been men- 
tioned. But nothing of the sort. The 
noble Earl never gave to M. Moreira the 
items, but on the 28th February 1863 
wrote that he had already informed M. 
Moreira that— 

* No sum was claimed for the loss of the ship 
nor for the freight of the cargo. The sum was 
claimed for the shameful plunder of the cargo, and 
the negligence shown by the Brazilian authorities 
in their inquiries to ascertain the delinquency of 
the supposed murderers.” 


How could M. Moreira understand from 
this that the sum of £3,200 included an 
item of £840 for “‘ possible murders.” Now 
the Queen’s Advocate, in dealing with this 
claim, seemed to have had in his mind the 
mode of proceeding under Lord Campbell’s 
Act, by which a railway company or 
other person was responsible for damage 
through the negligence of his servants; 
though how that Act was to be made to 
apply to a Sovereign Power he (Lord 
Chelmsford) did not know. If the Queen’s 
Advocate had acted according to the ana- 
logy furnished by that Act, he could not 
be justified, because it was distinctly stated 
by the noble Earl that it was not any 
punishment that he wished to impose, but 
he sought to obtain compensation for the 
loss incurred by the owner of the vessel 
from the plunder of the cargo. In addi- 
tion to this, he (Lord Chelmsford) would 
remind the House that only those who 
were pecuniarily injured by the death of 
relatives could claim compensation. He 
supposed, therefore, that before the Queen’s 
Advocate decided upon the mode in which 
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the money should be distributed, he had 
ascertained that there were parties who 
sustained pecuniary loss by the death of 
these seamen ; but surely he ought to have 
confined the payment of compensation to 
the possible relations of the possibly mur- 
dered persons. He had no right to make 
it distributable among the relations of the 
persons who were wrecked, because there 
was no neglect of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment which occasioned the deaths of those 
persons. It was impossible for the noble 
Earl to say that he imposed this as a fine 
upon the Brazilian Government for homi- 
cide, because he had proceeded altogether 
upon the footing of compensation. He 
had demanded compensation for the owner 
of the vessel and cargo for their loss, and 
for the relatives of the possibly murdered 
persons for the pecuniary loss which they 
had suffered by their deaths. It appeared, 
therefore, that the first head of claim was 
most exorbitant—he had almost said out- 
rageous ; the second had no foundation in 
law, and the third had been absolutely 
disclaimed by the noble Earl; and yet 
these were the different items which went 
to make up the £3,200 which had been 
paid by M. Moreira on behalf of the Bra- 
zilian Government. He wished to ask the 
noble Earl whether he had made or pro- 
posed to make any acknowledgment to the 
Brazilian Government for what must cer- 
tainly be considered an illegal act —name- 
ly, the reprisals which were intended to 
cover the supposed insult to the officers of 
the Forte. He also hoped that the noble 
Earl would be kind enough to favour their 
Lordships with any particulars which he 
had in his possession showing the invoice 
value of the cargo, and its nature and 
description, and explaining how the 
Queen’s Advocate had made it out that 
two-thirds of that cargo, of the value of 
£2,360, was likely to be washed on shore 
from a vessel totally wrecked a league off. 
He should like to know whether Mr. 
Stevens had received anything from the 
underwriters in respect of this loss; upon 
what grounds the Queen’s Advocate had 
imposed upon the Brazilian Government a 
liability to indemnify the owner of the 
vessel for the wages of the seamen; and 
lastly, how it was, that having disclaimed 
making any demand upon the Brazilian 
Government in respect of the murders, he 
had adopted an estimate in which “ pos- 
sible murders” were included, without in- 
dicating to the Brazilian Government that 
such a claim had been made upon them, 
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and had received £3,200 which involved 
that claim. 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, the noble 
and learned Lord has gone into detail, and 
has drawn various inferences favourable 
to the Brazilian Government. What we 
know is, that when this vessel was wrecked, 
the Brazilian authorities refused to pro- 
duce the bodies of the sailors, and that the 
officer whose duty it was to do so refused 
to hold an inquest. The noble and learned 
Lord draws inferences which are favour- 
able to the Brazilian Government and the 
Brazilian authorities ; and he is able to do 
so, because the Brazilian authorities con- 
trived that there should be no proof of 
the facts which probably occurred. The 
noble and learned Lord supposes that we 
ordered reprisals for the affront which had 
been offered to the officers of the Forte, 
and he says, that as no affront was offered, 
therefore the reprisals were wrong. What 
happened was, that the officers of the 
Forte thought there had been an insult to 
the British navy. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment, either admitting the insult or not, 
might have said, ‘As this is the feeling 
of the British officers who are in the ser- 
vice of an ally of His Majesty, we will 
refer the matter to the arbitration of the 
King of the Belgians or some other Power 
in whom we have confidence, and will be 
bound by his decision.” If that had been 
done, there would have been no reprisal 
in the matter of the Forte, because Mr. 
Christie was instructed, that if such a pro- 
posal was made in either or in both cases, 
no reprisals should be made on that ac- 
count. Therefore, the alleged affront 
having been brought before the Brazilian 
Government, we were justified in ordering 
reprisals, and it was not until those repri- 
sals were made that we received the satis- 
faction of having the affair referred to 
arbitration. I am perfectly satistied that 
it should have been referred to an impar- 
tial Sovereign; and as he has decided that 
no affront was offered to the British navy, 
I am bound to admit that no such affront 
was offered. It is only, however, by 
means of the reprisals that we have ob- 
tained this satisfaction. Up to the time 
that those reprisals took place there was 
a determination on the part of the Brazi- 
lian Government to make no reparation, 
and in no way to consider the matter. 
The noble and learned Lord has gone at 
length into the question of compensation. 
There again the Brazilian Government left 
us without the means which we desired to 
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ascertain the reparation which was to be 
made. What we desired was, that the 
sum claimed by Mr. Stevens should be 
examined by two persons, one acting for 
the Brazilian and the other for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, with the expectation 
that they would come to a fair decision. 
If they had decided that £100 represented 
the whole amount of damage, we should 
have been satisfied with that decision. 
With regard to the whole question, how- 
ever, there was, until the reprisals took 
place, an apparent determination on the 
part of the Brazilian Government that the 
claim should be treated with a contempt 
and with a refusal of redress, such as is 
very rare in the case of a friendly country. 
When the Brazilian Government threw it 
upon the British Government to make this 
inquiry alone, saying that they would pay 
whatever sum was demanded, they placed 
us in a position of considerable difficulty, 
because we had no one on the other side 
to dispute the various items. The noble 
and learned Lord said that I ought to have 
gone to a shipbroker, and referred to him 
the questions with regard to the compen- 
sation to be claimed by the Government. 

Lorv CHELMSFORD: I said that the 
Queen’s Advocate would not be so conver- 
sant with these matters as an insurance 
broker or an underwriter. 

Eart RUSSELL: If that means any- 
thing, it means that I should have applied, 
not to the Queen’s Advocate, but to a ship- 
broker. I can only say that it has been 
the custom of the Foreign Office with re- 
gard to all these questions to apply to the 
Law Officers of the Crown, especially to the 
Queen’s Advocate. No doubt there may 
be various cases in which the Queen’s 
Advocate may not be so competent to 
assess the damages as some other per- 
son might be. If a British subject 
comes to the Foreign Office and com- 
plains that he has been thrown into a 
gaol in South America, the atmosphere of 
which has injured his health, and asks for 
compensation, we refer the question to the 
Queen’s Advocate, and ask him to consider 
the whole matter, and settle what compen- 
sation we should demand. The noble and 
learned Lord may say that the Queen’s 
Advocate is no judge of the air of gaols, or 
modes of confinement, and that it would 
be better to consult a prison inspector, or 
some person who is conversant with gaols. 
I can only say that the regular course 
adopted by the Foreign Office, as far as I 
know, in all time, appears to me to be the 
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better course. If we were to adopt any 
other plan than that of asking some official 
authority to give an opinion to the Go- 
vernment, we should, I think, diminish the 
authority of the Government and the con- 
fidence of Parliament. The noble and 
learned Lord, acting as the advocate of the 
Brazilian Government, makes the suppo- 
sition that the wreck was of such a nature 
that various parts of the cargo must have 
sunk in the sea, and other parts of it 
reached the shore very much damaged. 
He therefore contends that compensation 
ought to be assessed on that supposition. 
But the supposition made by everybody on 
the spot, as well as by the Queen’s Advo- 
cate here, was of a very different character. 
We have the authority of Consul Vereker 
for saying that the boats came on shore, 
and that the oars were in them; and Ad- 
miral Warren adds that there must have 
been some foul play in the transaction. 
The Queen’s Advocate, proceeding in that 
spirit, and not according to the view taken 
by the noble and learned Lord, came to 
the conclusion that he ought to base his 
calculations on the ground that the goods 
in the wreck, forming part of the cargo, 
were placed in the boats and brought from 
time to time on shore. When, I may add, 
Consul Vereker reached the spot, he found 
that several chests had been broken open, 
that they were perfectly dry, that the 
linings had not been at all injured, and 
that it was not at all probable they had 
been exposed to the action of the sea. The 
Queen’s Advocate, then, naturally formed 
the opinion that a great portion of the 
cargo had gone on shore, and had been there 
plundered. The noble and learned Lord, 
however, says that no demand was made 
on the Brazilian Government in this re- 
spect ; but I believe I followed in the 
matter that which is the usual course, I 
said, ‘‘ Here isaclaim. You can appoint 
some one to examine the claim, and ascer- 
tain what is the right amount to be paid.” 
To do that was, I think, better than to 
state originally what was the exact value 
put upon the cargo. The Queen’s Advo- 
cate took into consideration the loss of 


wages and the contents of the seamen’s 


chests. The noble and learned Lord said 
that the estimate with respect to wages 
proceeded on a wrong principle; but the 
ground on which the Queen’s Advocate 
proceeded was this—that, according to the 
statement of our own Admiral and our 
Consul, foul play was to be inferred. 
Otherwise, the seamen would have brought 
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the goods on shore, those goods would/should be done. Having applied to the 
have been protected, the seamen would First Lord of the Admiralty, and he having 
have been paid their wages, as having come to the conclusion that a wrong had 
done everything in their power to save been done, he proposed to make the most 
the cargo, and their wages would ulti- | ample apology to the Portuguese Govern- 
mately have gone to their families. The| ment, and to give to the family of the 
loss of the wages, therefore, it was thought, Portuguese sailor the most ample pecuniary 
ought to enter into our calculations in the | compensation. Now, I can see nothing 
demand made on the Brazilian Govern- | wrong in that; and if the Brazilian Go- 
ment. The noble and learned Lord seems | vernment had not been rather more proud 
to suppose that the amount of those wages | of setting the British Government at defi- 
was to be paid to the owners of the vessel; | ance than of acting in a friendly spirit, 
but I think they should rather be paid to they would have taken the same course, 
the families of the crew. The noble and | and would have offered us compensation. 
learned Lord found great fault with The noble and learned Lord asks whether 
the compensation proposed for “ possible | I will give further papers relating to the 
murders,” and it is quite true that Mr. | value of the cargo. I have only to say, in 
Christie made no demand on the Brazil- | answer to that question, that any papers 
ian Government for the murder of the! with which we have been furnished on the 
crew. When, however, everything had | subject by Mr. Stevens which show what 
been reviewed, and we were forced to the nature of the goods in question was, 
exact reprisals, the Queen’s Advocate | and what was in each case, I am ready to 
arrived at the conclusion that several’ place at his disposal. I may add, in an- 
of the crew had been murdered. [Lord | swer to a further question of the noble and 
Cuztmsrorp: Too probably murdered.] | learned Lord, that I am told no insurance 
Just so; and then in reference to the claim | was paid. What Mr. Stephens from the 
for compensation the phrase “ possible mur- beginning said was, that he had a valuable 
der,” which is less strong, occurs. Now, | cargo, that he had sent it out under the 
in regard to this point, I must say my be- | charge of a man in whom he had perfect 
lief is these men were murdered, and this, confidence, and that he was sure the vessel 
I am sure, is the prevalent opinion where had been wrecked, the crew foully dealt 
the wreck took place. The Brazilian Go- | with, and the cargo plundered. He there- 
vernment, however, by their neglect pre-| fore repeatedly applied to us for compen- 
vented the necessary evidence from being | sation, and I cannot help thinking that the 
taken ; they did not allow inquests to be amount fixed is very moderate. With re- 
held or the bodies to be shown. Now, if | gard to our relations with Brazil, it appears 
the bodies had been produced, and the to me that in the end they are likely to be 
throats of the missing sailors had been | very much improved by the Brazilian Go- 
found cut, then it is evident that some | vernment being made aware that we will 
compensation should have been made. But | not submit to have our sailors murdered 
the noble and learned Lord seems to think | and our ships plundered without making 
that it is somewhat an extraordinary thing some grave remonstrance. 

that compensation in the case of persons} Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
killed should be made to their families. | Lords, I do not know whether there be any 
There are, nevertheless, many such in- | other papers or any other blue-book in the 
stances in which compensation has been Foreign Office and which I have not seen; 
asked for, and some in which it has been | but I almost believe that such must be 
given without being asked. I recollect | the case, for 1 am unable to reconcile the 
very well a case of a Portuguese sailor noble Earl's statement with those made in 
who was accidentally killed at Macao in | the papers and blue-books that have been 
the case of a rescue of British subjects laid before Parliament. The noble Earl 
who were supposed to have insulted the | states, as a fact, that the Brazilian Go- 
Reman Catholic religion. So far from | vernment refused to produce the bodies of 
thinking it wrong that the offer of com-| the sailors or to have an inquest, but I 
pensation should be made in that case, the | appeal to both sides of the House to say 
Brazilian Minister came to me and said | whether that is correct according to the 
that certain things had taken place. I re-| papers before us. Not only did the Bra- 
plied I would communicate immediately | zilian Government produce four bodies, 
with the Admiralty, and ask what, in ac-| giving all the details as to those bodies, 
cordance with their view of the matter, | which proved that the parties had not been 
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murdered—for two of the bodies were lock- 
edin each other’s arms; and therefore, un- 
less they had stifled one another, they could 
not possibly have come to a violent death. 
The Brazilian Government, therefore, did 
produce the bodies. [Earl Russert: There 
were ten; they did not produce the 
others.] The other bodies were buried in 
the sand, and could not be found again; 
but as many as could be found were pro- 
duced, and a regular inquest and a regular 
verdict, according to the laws of the coun- 
try, was pronounced; more than that we 
had no right to ask. The noble Karl makes 
the conduct of the Brazilian Government, 
in refusing to join in an arbitration as to 
the value of the cargo, an excuse for hav- 
ing made an exorbitant claim; but surely 
under the circumstances he should have 
exercised the most extreme delicacy, and 
made a claim that was rather below than 
above the real value. Let your Lordships 
just look at the probability in reference to 
the value of the cargo plundered. The ship 
was anchored outside a spit three miles 
from shore, and she went down at her an- 
chors. The cargo consisted of coal, iron, 
soda, and beer; and there were the sea- 
men’s chests of course. It was impossible 
that the iron or the coal should float ashore, 


or, indeed, that they should have been 
brought ashore in the ship’s boats; and 
the cargo consisted principally of these two | 
things, which must have gone down with 


the ship and there remained. What was 
left to come on shore, therefore, was the 
soda and the barrels of beer; and the Con- 
sul admits that he saw the barrels of beer, 
which had been broken by the waves. 
The only thing left was the soda, and for 
that the £3,200 was paid. The amount is 
s0 exaggerated, and indeed so absurd, that 
the matter is hardly worth argument. The 
noble Earl went on to say that there were 
two claims which he had against the Bra- 
zilian Government ; that with respect to the 
ship and that which referred to the insult to 
our officers; and that he gave orders to 
make reprisals on account of those two in- 
juries to our interest and our honour. The 
noble Earl said, that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment refused to submit these questions to 
arbitration ; but such is not the fact. The 
Brazilian Government paid the noble Earl 
the compliment of supposing that there 
was more justice and more judgment in his 
nature than was possessed by Mr. Christie, 
for they offered to refer the matter to the 
noble Earl himself, and to the Brazilian 
Minister in London. I do not say it 
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was the noble Earl’s fault that Mr. Christie 
would not let the matter go out of his own 
hands, and therefore that the noble Earl 
never had an opportunity of judging for 
himself coolly and calmly at the Foreign 
Office in reference to the whole case. He 
left it in the hands of Mr. Christie, who 
evidently had some hostile feeling against 
the Brazilian Government. I want to know 
whether, when the assessment was made, 
Mr. Stevens was called upon to give evi- 
dence before the Queen’s Advocate; and if 
so, what was the value of his evidence? 
We may judge of Mr. Stevens by his an- 
tecedents. We may find in the first place 
what his covetousness is by his having 
asked twice the amount which even the 
noble Earl demanded ; and in the second 
place, he offered to come up to the Foreign 
Office, and bring the witnesses who had 
seen the sailors murdered in the forecastle ; 
but what became of that matter we have 
never been told. This is the man upon 
whose evidence the Queen’s Advocate had 
to act. The fact is, that the whole of the 
actors in this business have been miscast 
for their parts. Mr. Christie, the diplo- 
matic agent, appears as a belligerent; the 
Admiral acts as a jurist, and instructed 
the noble Earl what to ask for; and the 
Queen’s Advocate has been used as an ap- 
| praiser of the value of seamen’s chests. 
| How could the Queen’s Advocate know 
what things a seaman was likely to have 
in his chest, what was the nature of dif- 
ferent cargoes, and what was likely to be 
destroyed by water? The noble Earl seems 
to think that it would have been absurd to 
callin a ship-broker. [Earl Russert: To 
refer the question to him.] To refer the 
question means simply to ask the ship- 
broker what he supposed would be the 
value of such a cargo in the ship, and, if 
the ship were lost, what would be the da- 
mage; aud the noble Earl never seems to 
think that this was all that had been left 
to the Queen’s Advocate—the result being 
the assessment which had been refer- 
red to. I very much regret that the 
noble Earl has not answered the question 
of his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Chelmsford), and that he has not thought 
it consistent with his own dignity and that 
| of his country to state, that after the award 
| of King Leopold he regrets that reprisals 
| should have been made, because the noble 








| Karl seems to have made these unfortunate 
| reprisals entirely on account of that dis- 


pute. I do not see what right there was 
to make reprisals on account of the officers 
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of the Forte, when that question had been 
referred to King Leopold. But the noble 
Earl told M. Moreira plainly that the re- 
risals were made not only on account of 
the Prince of Wales, but also in consequence 
of the insult offered to the officers of the 
Forte. The noble Earl had no right to 
make reprisals when once the subject was 
submitted to King Leopold. [Earl Rus- 
sett: The submission was afterwards. 
Then surely the noble Earl could have no 
scruples in expressing, since the arbitra- 
tion had taken place, his regret on that 
point—it being such an award as shows 
that he was wrong, and that he was not 
justified in making a claim on account of 
the officers of the Forte. It surely would 
not have lowered the dignity of his office 
or of his country to have said this, and I 
trust the noble Earl will not allow any 
feeling of false pride to prevent a recon- 
ciliation with the Brazilian Government. 
I hope that your Lordships will consider 
that it is of the greatest possible conse- 


quence that we should be on good terms | 


with Brazil, and we have already had 
some awkward questions with that coun- 
try, in which we had not always been in 
the right. There is the case of the slave 


trade, and naturally our dislike and hatred 


of slavery have sometimes blinded us as 
to the point in dispute. When I say this, 
I wish to refer to what is called the Aber- 
deen Act. That is certainly a most un- 
justifiable Act as between one nation and 
another. The Aberdeen Act was passed to 
give Her Majesty’s cruisers power to stop 
and search Brazilian vessels supposed to be 
engaged in the slave trade, even in Brazilian 
waters. That, in my opinion, was simply an 
Act to legalize piracy for the purpose of 
punishing pirates. I am in a position to 
state that not long before Lord Aberdeen’s 
death, in a conversation which we had 
together, Lord Aberdeen told me that he 
had never felt satisfied in his mind that he 
was right in proposing that Act, and that 
he should be very glad to see it repealed. 
I think the Act a breach of international 
law to the utmost extent. It is no excuse 
for it to say, that because one country com- 
mitted crimes and breaches of treaty, we 
should pass an Act that is opposed to in- 
ternational law, and which can only be 
enforced by a strong country against a 
weak one; for it is quite evident that 
this law cannot be put in force against 
a strong Power, but only against a weak 
one. It appears to me, that so long as 
that law exists, the two countries cannot 
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be on good terms. The Act was suspended 
by my noble Friend (the Earl of Derby) 
during his Government in 1852, and it 
has remained suspended ever since. It, 
however, continues to be a disgrace to our 
statute-book, a standing sore to the Bra- 
| Zilian people, and a constant irritation to 
their pride, I beg to suggest to the noble 
Earl whether the time has not come when 


]/| an Act which is not now in force should 





be repealed, and the noble Earl may depend 

;upon it that nothing would give greater 
| satisfaction to the Brazilian people than a 
irepeal of that Act. I think that many 
of the questionable acts of the Brazilian 
Government may be accounted for, if they 
| take the same view of this Actas I do. If 
| the noble Earl asks me why I did not while 
I was in office attempt to repeal that Act, I 
will candidly own that the Government 
of my noble Friend (the Earl of Derby) 
was not strong enough to take such a 
step; and that during the existence of 
that Government their political enemies 
‘sought every opportunity to thwart and 
| oppose them. That was the only reason 
‘1 did not suggest and press upon my noble 
| Friend the propriety of repealing that Act. 
I mention the subject now because it will 
| give to the noble Earl the Foreign Minis- 
| ter a chance of re-opening negotiations with 
| the Brazilian Government, and holding out 
| the hand of fellowship to a people who feel 
‘offended by our recent conduct towards 
them. 

Eart RUSSELL: As the noble Earl 
‘has expressed his opinion that it is of the 
|highest importance that Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Brazilian Govern- 
ment should be on good terms, I may 
mention that I have been informed by the 
Minister of the King of Portugal in this 
country that his Sovereign has directed 
his Minister in Brazil to take steps with 
a view of seeing whether a good under- 
| standing cannot be restored between the 
two Governments. I think it is better 
to wait to see what effect that recom- 
mendation will have, and I, for one, should 
be most happy to announce that they 
have been successful. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he regretted 
|to hear that any ungentlemanly qualities 
| had been attributed to his old friend Mr. 
Christie. Mr. Christie had been charged 
with being influenced by the most un- 
worthy motives in his dealings with the 
Brazilian Government. It appeared to him 
(Earl Fortescue) that the noble Earl oppo- 
site (the Earl of Malmesbury) should have 
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exhibited greater forbearance, considering 
the very favourable way in which the 
noble Earl, when in office, had spoken of 
Mr. Christie. In his public despatehes he 
had spoken of him in the most laudatory 
and friendly terms, and had even pressed 
him to remain at his post. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY : I never 
pressed Mr. Christie to remain in office. 
It does not follow because I approved of 
his acts in 1852 that I should also ap- 
prove of what he did in 1863. 


GALWAY CONTRACT.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eant or THARDWICKE asked the 
Postmaster General, 


Ist. Whether the Contract for the Conveyance 
of Mails between Galway and America has yet 
been concluded ? 

2nd. Its terms ;and whether any and what Mo- 
difications, more especially as regards the landing 
of Mails or Telegrams at Saint John’s Newfound- 
land ? 

3rd, When the Performance of the Service is to 
commence ? 

4th. Whether, notwithstanding the Reports of 
the Admiralty Surveyors as to the Unfitness of 
the Vessels, the Government are prepared to in- 
cur the Risk of another Failure in this Service ? 

5th. Whether any steps have been taken by the 
Government authorities to ensure the Public 
against the Consequences of those Deficiences in 
the Vessels of the Galway Company pointed out 
by the Admiralty Surveyors ? 


There was great anxiety on the part of 
the public to ascertain the precise facts in 


regard to this matter. He therefore sub- 
mitted those questions, which were put 
in the interest of the Irish people, with 
a view of eliciting a distinct answer to 
each. He trusted, therefore, 
noble Lord would give a categorical an- 
swer to his five Questions, and that he 
would not confine himself to a general 
reply. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that with regard to Question No. 1, he had 
to say that the contract had been drawn 
up and forwarded to the Company, and 
it remained for them to accept it or not. 
He believed they were prepared to accept 
it. In answer to Question No. 2, the 
terms of the contract were precisely the 
same as the previous one, without any 
modifications, except as regarded two 
points—the one was that no Member of 
either House of Parliament should share 
in the contract; and the other, that be- 
fore the contract should come in force it 
should be laid for one month on the table 
of the House of Commons, No alteration 
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had been made in the terms of the con- 
tract as regarded the landing of mails and 
telegrams at Saint John’s, Newfoundland. 
It was taken for granted that the port 
of St. John’s would be continued as the 
place for landing and departure of the 
mails on the opposite side of the Atlantic, 
As to the third Question, the time at which 
the contract was to commence would de- 
pend upon the time at which the contract 
was signed ; and when the Company inti- 
mated that they were ready to perform 
their part of the contract, the Government 
would name a day for the performance 
to commence. In answer to the fourth 
and fifth Questions, he was not aware of 
any additional security being provided for 
the fulfilment of the contract. The Go- 
vernment surveyors had reported to the 
Admiralty that though the vessels were 
in some respects fit to perform the voy- 
age, yet possibly when they were loaded 
they might not be able to keep up the 
required rate of speed. The Government, 
however, were not prepared to insist upon 
the complete fulfilment of the terms of 
the contract in that respect; but if the 
voyages were not performed within the 
time specified, the Government would in- 
sist upon the penalties stipulated for in 
the terms of the contract. He had no- 
thing further to say upon the subject. 


PRISON MINISTERS BILL. 


Commons’ Amendments to Lords’ Amendments 
considered (according to Order): Moved not to 
agree to the first Amendment of the Commons to 
| the Lords’ Amendments, but to amend the Words 

thus reinstated; agreed to: Commons’ Second 
| Amendment disagreed to ; and a Committee ap- 
pointed to prepare Reasons to be offered to the 
; Commons for the Lords disagreeing to One of the 
| Amendments made by the Commons to the said 

Bill: The Committee to meet forthwith : Report 
| from the Committee of a Reason, read, and agreed 
| to; and Bill, with the Amendments and Reason, 
) returned to the Commons. 





House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, to ‘Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 14, 1863. 


MINUTES.}—Pusuic Bits — First Reading— 
British Columbia Boundaries (Lords)* [Bill 
187] ; Colonial Letters Patent (Lords)* [Bill 
237]; Expiring Laws Continuance * [Bill 238] ; 
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Indemnity* ; Land Tax Commissioners’ Names* 
[Bill 239]; Petty Offences * [Bill 240). 

Second Reading — Turnpike Trusts Arrange- 
ments * [Bill 227); Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance, &c. * [Bill 228}. 

Commtttee—Union Relief Aid Acts Continuance 
[Bill 199]; Fortifications (Provision for Ex- 
penses) * [Bill 213). 

Re Fortifications (Provision for Expenses )* 
[Bill 213] ; Union Relief Aid Acts Continuance 
[Bill 236]; Holyhead Harbour Committee * 

No. 445). 

Third Reading — India Stock * [Bill 212], and 

passed. 


UNION RELIEF AID ACTS CONTINUANCE 
BILL—[{BILL 199].—-COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS moved that the 
House go into Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he rose to move 
the Resolution of which he had given notice, 
to the effect that it was desirable that any 
monies raised under the Bill by way of 
loan on the security of the rates in the 
distressed manufacturing districts should 
be applicable to assisted emigration to such 
colonies as might be willing to co-operate 
in carrying it out. While approving of 
what the Government had done to relieve 
the distress in Lancashire, he thought that 
other measures should be taken. He 
thought, that even if the war in America 
should speedily come to an end, and supplies 
of cotton be obtained from the Southern 
States, four or five years must elapse be- 
fore there would be a return to anything 
like the former state of prosperity in Lan- 
eashire. He was therefore of opinion 
that emigration should be encouraged. His 
proposal was, that instead of restricting 
the amount of the rates to be applied to 
purposes of emigration in the distressed 
unions to one-half of the average amount 
of the three previous years, as authorized 
by law, the guardians should be empowered 
to apply such portions of the money raised 
on the security of the rates as they should 
think fit to the same purpose. He wished 
to dispel some misunderstanding which 
existed as to the objects he had in view. 
He wished to state distinctly that he did 
not in any way propose to obstruct the 
progress of the Bill, because he approved 
generally of the course which the Govern- 
ment had taken on the subject. He did 
not advocate what was called indiscriminate 
emigration because he believed nothing 
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could be more injurious than to attempt to 
relieve the distress by any rash scheme of 
emigration. Neither did he propose that 
any grant of public money should be given 
for that purpose. He approved of what 
the Government had done for the relief of 
the distress ; and although he did not think 
the Bill which they had lately passed would 
produce all the effects Intely anticipated, 
yet, as Lancashire wished, he thought the 
Government did right in introducing it. 
But he did not think the measures which 
had been taken sufficient, and he thought 
that other measures should be taken which 
would have the direct effect of relieving 
the distress, and indirectly would be bene- 
ficial to the Empire and the manufacturing 
districts. According to the best authorities, 
we might expect, during the coming winter, 
that from 400,000 to 500,000 persons in 
the manufacturing districts would be in a 
state of considerable distress. This fact 
should be borne in mind, that there had 
been a steady inflow of something like 
35,000 persons every year into the manufac- 
turing districts seeking employment there, 
and now that a check had come upon the 
trade in those districts, they had not only 
to provide for the persons already throrn 
out of employment, but also for the stop- 
page of that emigration from one district 
into another —that emigration being essen- 
tially necessary for the prosperity not only 
of the manufacturing but of the agricultural 
districts. Of course, that inflow had ceased, 
and where had those people gone? His 
impression was that a very large propor- 
tion of them had crowded last year into the 
large towns, and where the main cause of 
the extraordinary increase of crime, at 
which they were so justly alarmed, and 
which had led to the appointment of the 
Committee of which he had been a mem- 
ber to inquire into the cause. That being 
the state of things, he was of opinion that 
the measures taken by the Government 
would not meet the danger tu the whole 
community caused by the stoppage of the 
emigration into the manufacturing districts 
to which he referred, unless the Govern- 
ment encouraged the emigration of a cer- 
tain number of persons to places which 
were capable of receiving them. It had 
been stated that in 1847 the emigration 
was so large and wholesale that it produced 
in its results very disastrous consequences, 
and therefore that they ought not at pre- 
sent to encourage emigration for fear of a 
recurrence of those evils. It was a curious 
fact that the emigration from 1852 up to 
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1858 was very much larger than the emi- 
gration which took place during the whole 
year of the distress caused by the failure 
of the potato crop in Ireland, This coun- 
try was capable of carrying on a much 
larger emigration than the indiscriminate 
emigration which had taken place in years 
past. In the years 1846, 1847, and 1848 
respectively 129,000,258,000, and 248,000 
persons emigrated from this country owing 
to the distress that then prevailed in Ire- 
land. In 1849, 299,000 persons emigrated; 
in 1850, 280,000; in 1851 the number in- 
creased to 355,000; in 1852 it reached 
368,000; in 1853, 329,000; and in 1854, 
323,000. Thus it appeared that during 
those years there was a steady and, he be- 
lieved, very advantageous emigration car- 
ried on simultaneously with abundance of 
employment and great prosperity in the 
country. In 1860 the numbers fell to 
158,000, in 1861 to 91,000; and in 1862 
the numbers rose to 121,000. These 
figures showed, that considering the emi- 
gration of former years, a larger emigra- 
tion might go on with safety and with 
advantage both to those who went and 
those who remained behind. It 
been contended on a former occasion that 
there were already Acts of Parliament in 


operation which enabled Poor Law guardians 


to assist emigration. By the 4 & 5 Will. 
1V., c. 76, s. 62, the ratepayers of a 
parish might borrow and spend on or in aid 
of emigration ‘‘of poor persons having 
settlements’’ not above half the average 
rate for the three preceding years. By 
the 12 & 13 Vict., ¢. 103, s. 20, guar- 
dians of unions were enabled to borrow 
for the emigration of the above to the ex- 
tent of £10 a head, without the consent 
of the ratepayers, if the guardians of 
the parish consented. 
Vict., c. 110, s. 5, unions could pro- 
cure or assist in procuring the emigra- 
tion of irremovable poor; and orphan 
and deserted children might be assisted 
to emigrate by the parish or union. The 
Legislature had, therefore, already sanc- 
tioned the principle that the poor rates 
might be applied towards emigration. The 
provisions of the Acts which he had cited 
were, however, inapplicable to the present 
moment. His proposal, as he had said, 
was, that instead of restricting the amount 
of the rates to be applied to purposes of 
emigration in the distressed unions to 
one-half of the average amount of the 
three previous years, as authorized by 
law, the guardians should be empowered 
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to apply such portions of the money 
raised on the security of the rates as 
they should think fit for the same pur- 
pose, subject to the consent of the indi- 
vidual parishes. That was a permissive 
power, and the guardians need not make 
use of it unless they chose. The emigra- 
tion he wished to assist would only be to 
those Colonies which were willing to co- 
operate in carrying it out. He might be 
told that the class of persons whose emi- 
gration he wished to assist could not be 
taken away suddenly to the Colonies and 
to a totally different climate without faring 
worse than if they remained at home ; but 
such arguments, which would have been 
well-founded twenty years ago, were in- 
applicable to the present state of things. 
The Colonies then were almost exclusively 
agricultural and pastoral. The most im- 
portant of the southern Colonies was Vic- 
toria, the population of which in 1861 was 
540,000 souls, The population engaged 
in manufactures, mining, and other pur- 
suits, irrespective of agricultural and pas- 
toral callings, was 79,000; so that if 
20,000 or 30,000 were added to the popu- 
lation of the Colony, they would be absorb- 
ed by other industries, even if none were 
fitted for agricultural and pastoral life, 
Then it was said that people ought not 
to be sent from hot rooms to endure the 
rigours of a colonial climate. But the 
winters of their southern Colonies were 
much warmer than those of this country, 
and the climate was very mild and strength- 
ening to weak constitutions. The passage- 
money of emigrants was £14, but from 
£16 to £18 per head might be put down 
as the total expense. He did not wish the 
House to give any encouragement to emi- 
gration, except to those Colonies which 
were also prepared to assist it, and no 
colony would assist emigrants unless it 
was for its advantage to receive them. 
One colony had sent home £5,000 to en- 
courage emigration ; another £10,000, and 
a third £5,000. The colony of Victoria 
had received from 70,000 to 80,000 emi- 
grants in one year, with no palpable re- 
duction in the rate of wages. New South 
Wales, Queensland, and South Australia 
were also ready to receive large numbers, 
and the Governments of those Colonies knew 
the importance of providing depots for the 
comfortable reception of the emigrants on 
their arrival. But then he was told that 
the real difficulty was that the operatives 
in the distressed districts did not want to 
emigrate. An hon. Member had said that 
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everybody wanted everybody else to emi- 
rate. [Mr. Coppen: Hear, hear!] He 
would tell those who held that language 
that those who did not wish anybody else 
to emigrate were the employers of labour. 
It was, however, a misconception to sup- 
pose that there was an unwillingness to 
emigrate in the manufacturing districts. 
He had obtained a statement from the 
Emigration Board of the number of emi- 
grants from this country during the first 
six months of the present year. In 1862, 
as he had stated, the number was 121,000. 
The first six months of 1863 had, how- 
ever, reached the amount for the whole of 
the previous year—namely, 121,000. [An 
hon. Memper: Where did they go to J 
The English and Scotch emigrants in 186 
were 47,000, and in the first half of the 
present year 36,000, or at the rate of 
72,000 a year. The emigration to Ame- 
rica that year was greatly in excess of last 
year ; but was it not to their interest that 
the stream of emigration should be diverted 
from a foreign country to their own Colo- 
nies, where wages were higher, and where 
the emigrants would become consumers of 
British manufactures—not to the extent of 
a few shillings a year, as in America, but 


of £10, £12, or £14? Toshow the desire 


of the factory classes to emigrate, he would 
give the result of the inquiries of Mr. 
Knight, who was sent into the manufac- 
turing districts by a society with which he 
was connected as acting emigration agent 


to Victoria. Mr. Knight, in a letter dated 
Manchester, May 6, 1863, said— 


“The siege of my office by persons clamorous 
to emigrate continues unabated. ‘There are thou- 
sands of eligible people connected with and affected 
by the manufacture of cotton who are most anxious 
to emigrate ; they are not merely spinners, weavers, 
dyers, and the like, but carters, labourers, car- 
penters, bricklayers, engineers, smiths, strikers, 
é&e,, and a large number of tidy-looking domestic 
servants. I have selected many of these people, 
who are either in receipt of relief or in very great 
distress. There is no need to fear that in the pre- 
sent or larger drafts from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts we shall be likely to swamp the Colony with 
useless hands. Prior to going into the mills a 
very considerable number of factory operatives 
were engaged in outdoor work, and it will be no 
great effort for these people to fall back upon 
their former pursuits, most of which are quite 
congenial with colonial life. The operatives in 
several districts are forming emigration societies, 
and are collecting small weekly subscriptions.” 


In a subsequent letter, dated July 1, 1863, 
Mr. Knight said — 


“T was sufficiently long in Manchester and the 
adjacent districts to ascertain the feeling. of the 
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unemployed operatives on the subject of emigra- 
tion, and from what J saw and heard I have no 
hesitation in deelaring that the majority of the 
persons out of work by reason of the cotton famine 
would rather emigrate to any part of the globe 
than remain in their present abject, hopeless, and 
dependent condition. ‘Pray do something to get 
us out of this,’ was the kind of appeal made to me 
every hour of the day—an appeal which I could 
only respond to to the extent of about one-half 
per cent of the applicants. On the third day, 
finding the applications were exceedingly nume- 
rous, | had my. name taken down and a notice put 
up ‘that I could not provide passages for any fur- 
ther number of people ;’ but, notwithstanding 
this, the place was constantly crowded, the pas- 
sages and staircase being continually full of people. 
On many occasions the portion of the street. oppo- 
site to the office was crowded, and we had fre- 
quently to callin the aid of a police-eonstable to 
keep the place from being blocked up. This rush 
of applicants continued unabated for a month, and 
during the last fortnight I was obliged to keep a 
man in the lobby to assure the people that my 
lists were full, and to adopt other means of get- 
ting rid of the numerous applicants. In the 
course of a month not less than 12,000 persons 
applied to me for passages to Australia. Had b 
taken a prominent office and publicly announced 
my object, and had I been furnished with means 
and an adequate staff to do the work, I firmly be- 
lieve that I could have booked 1,000 names 
per day, and continued at that rate for many 
months,” 


Mr. Knight appended a note from the 
Glossop Spinners and Minders’ Society, 
in which he was assured that the whole 
of that body and their fellow-operatives 
were desirous of emigrating. It also ap- 
peared that emigration societies had been 
formed in. Gloucester, Nottingham, and 
Manchester for the purpose of assisting 
emigration. The colonial Governments in 
some cases offered land, and in other cases 
made advances to the emigrants, but in 
one shape or another those colonial Go- 
vernments would assist emigration in the 
next year tothe extent of from £200,000 
to £300,000, if it were met by a corre- 
sponding outlay by or on behalf of the 
emigrants. Many of these factory ope- 
ratives were suited to the Colonies, and 
they only required aid from local contribu- 
tions. He only proposed to give the local 
authorities power to apply the principle 
laid down in the Poor Law Act, and he 
believed that the Amendment he proposed 
would do much to supplement the excel- 
lent measures which the Government had 
brought in for the relief of distressed dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. MARSH said, he rose to second 
the Amendment. In proof of the rapid in- 
crease of the Southern Colonies, he might 
state that the population of Queensland, 


which had been separated from New South 
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Wales, was 16,000 four years ago, but 
was then 45,000, the emigrants having 
come chiefly from the United Kingdom. 
The great objection to the proposal was 
that the people were not generally fit for 
the work of emigrants. He could say 
from his own experience, particularly with 
reference to people from the north of Eng- 
land, that they did not want people with 
specialities, but people who had good com- 
mon sense and who would work. Persons 
made very good shepherds who had not 
been brought up to that calling in the 
mother country. In the days of eonvict 
labour it was well known that there was no 
better shepherd than a London pick pocket. 
The sort of persons who were not wanted 
in a Colony were those having a certain 
amount of education without capital. That 
class were starving in the Colony. Wages 
were high at Brisbane, and any de- 
cent family going into the interor might 
expect to receive £100 a year if they could 
make themselves useful. An old shepherd 
of his used to say it was the best place in 
the world for women, because there were 
no shops there. As a rule, it was better 
to let emigration find its own level ; but 
the present was an exceptional case, and 
as the proposed was a permissive clause he 
would vote for it. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “in 
the opinion of this House, it is desirable that any 
monies raised under this Bill by way of loan on 
the security of the rates in the distressed manu- 
facturing districts, should be applicable to assisted 
emigration to such colonies as may be willing to 
co-operate in carrying it out,”—(Mr. Childers,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would 
also support the Amendment as an excep- 
tional measure. A portion of the rates 
would be most usefully employed in assist- 
ing the emigration of women under due 
regulations. There was in England an 
enormous disproportion of the sexes, which 
was increasing every day, and which was 
the cause of much vice and demoraliza- 
tion. 

Cotone. WILSON PATTEN said, 
he was certain that every one who as- 
sisted in the relief of distress in the 
manufacturing districts would feel deeply 
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indebted to the hon. Member, and would 
receive any suggestions for the relief of 
the distress, with a wish to adopt any 
measures that might be useful and praec- 
ticable. The House would, however, go 
beyond its functions if it undertook to re- 
commend the guardians to apply the money 
raised for the maintenance of the distressed 
operatives in assisting emigration. The 
Central Relief Committee had considered 
the question of emigration. They hada 
very large population to maintain, and it 
was the duty of the authorities to deal 
equally by all in the distribution of the 
sums raised, by subscriptions, loans, or 
rates. It was a mistake to suppose that 
the Central Relief Committee were oppos- 
ed to emigration. Individually he had, 
perhaps, according to his means, contri- 
buted as much as any one in that House 
towards emigration; but he believed that 
a great disappointment awaited the Lan- 
cashire operatives if they rushed headlong 
into emigration. The owners of property 
in the distressed districts were mortgaging 
that property, and raising money on the 
security of the rates, and he trusted that 
the House would not give an opinion as to 
the application of that money. He thought 
he might undertake to say that all parties 
in Laneashire were deeply impressed with 
the duty that might be imposed on them 
next winter, and every effort, he believed, 
would be made by every class of society 
to meet that distress. - Under those cir- 
cumstances, the House would act judi- 
ciously to trust a little to the good sense 
and judgment of the guardians to ap- 
ply the money which the House might 
empower them to raise for the relief of 
the distressed districts. 

Mr. FERRAND said, it was evident 
from the appearance of the House that his 
hon. Friend had no chance of carrying his 
Resolution. It was his (Mr. Ferrand’s) 
belief that the employers of labour in Lan- 
cashire and the cotton distriets were 
making common cause with the Govern- 
ment in discountenancing any attempt to 
promote emigration. After the repeal of 
the Corn Laws 2,500,000 of the population 
had emigrated, because they found that 
free trade did not enable them to earn the 
same wages as they had before. If the 
manufacturers were to have protection ace 
corded to them, it was their duty to con- 
sider what would be the condition of the 
factory operatives during the next winter. 
It appeared from statements made in that 
House, that all but £460,000 out of the 
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£1,500,000 of aggregate subscriptions at 
the disposal of the Central Committee had 
been spent apon the distressed operatives 
of Lancashire, and adding to that sum the 
£200,000 which was to be granted under 
the Bill, that would give £660,000 to be 
expended among the distressed factory 
population of Lancashire ; but if it were 
true, as had been stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pontefract, that there would be that 
year between 400,000 and 500,000 factory 
operatives unemployed in Lancashire, the 
whole of the meney placed at the disposal 
of the different relief Committees for the 
relief of the distresse| operatives would 
only give 30s. a head. Would the Presi- 
dent of the Poor Law Board permit him to 
make a suggestion? There were 30,000 
able-bodied men now out of employment 
in Laneashire. In the agricultural dis- 
tricts, on the contrary, sufficient hands 
could not be got either for the hay or corn 
harvest. Could not the Central Relief 
Committee send a large body of these men 
into the rural districts? They would all 
be able to make hay, and many were ac- 
eustomed to farm labour. He was told by 


an hon. Friend yesterday, that in his dis- 
trict the hay seeds were dropping on the 
grass because hands could not be got for 


the hay harvest. He came up from York- 
shire yesterday, and saw fields that ought 
to have been cut a week or ten days ago. 
If the hot weather continued, the grain 
would want cutting very soon, and many 
thousand hands would be wanted in the 
agricultural districts. The farmers would 
be willing to give these operatives 2s. or 
3s. a day, and by this means they could 
accumulate a sum of money which would 
keep them and their families for a long 
time. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, he was quite 
ready to admit that every exertion ought 
to be made with a view to alleviate the dis- 
tress existing in Lancashire, and two Bills 
to effect that object had been introduced, one 
of which had passed. But, without wishing 
to introduce an Irish element into the de- 
bate, he could not refrain from contrasting 
the eagerness with which measures for the 
relief and emigration of the distressed dis- 
triets in England were discussed with the 
apathy of the House and the Government 
in regard to the distressed districts in lre- 
land. A few days ago he had given the 
Secretary for Ireland a letter from The 
Times relative to the distress in Connaught. 
He had since heard nothing from the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he supposed that no 
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notice would be taken of the matter. It 
was too much to expect the Irish people 
to remain loyal when they witnessed the 
unfairness which was practised towards 
them. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he sympathized 
with the views expressed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Devonport (Mr. Ferrand) ; but he 
thought that no stimulus should be given 
to emigration, because some regard ought 
to be felt for the ratepayers left behind. 
Emigration ought to be left: to be carried 
out in the ordinary way. It certainly did 
not, he thought, call fora Resolution of 
the House to be passed in order that it 
might be promoted. The existing law was 
quite sufficient, if the guardians really 
wished to encourage emigration. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that it might 
not be desirable to adopt the Amendment, 
and he thought that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Pontefract would be more 
likely to attain his end by withdrawing 
than by persevering with his Resolution. 
It would then be open to him to move the 
insertion of a clause enabling the guardians 
to apply any portion of the money raised 
by loan towards emigration. The sums 
voted by the colonial Parliaments, and 
placed in the hands of the Emigration 
Commissioners, were not, he believed, ex- 
hausted ; but difficulties were, he under- 
stood, raised to the acceptance of the money 
in Laneashire. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS asked, why the 
sense of the House should not be taken 
now on the Amendment, instead of raising 
another discussion in Committee. He 
thought his hon. Friend was a little dis- 
couraged by those on whom he had relied 
to support his Motion. He (Mr. C. P. Vil- 
liers) had waited to hear the arguments in 
favour of the Resolution, and must confess 
himself disappointed. He thought his hon. 
Friend was going to tell them that the 
guardians had applied for the power he 
would confer upon them, or that memorials 
were presented from the operatives, to en- 
able the guardians to apply the money 
raised in the manner proposed to enable 
them to emigrate, but his hon. Friend did 
not say that such was the facet. His hon. 
Friend merely said that emigration was 
going on in a manner that was quite unpre- 
cedented, and that during the first six 
months of the year it exceeded what had 
occurred during the whole of some previous 

ears, 

Mr. CHILDERS: I said the emigra- 
tion of the first six months of this year 
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exceeded 1862; but I did not apply the 
observation to previous years. 
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were other parts of the world to which the 
emigrants preferred to go. If reference 
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Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, the fact | was made to the Returns, it would be found 


was, that the total numbers that emigrated 
in 1862 were 121,214; and during the first 


six months of this year 121,765 persons | States. 


| 
| 


that an overwhelming majority of the emi- 
grants from this country went to the United 
Were they, then, to be told, that 


emigrated, which confirmed exactly what | when a man could go for £5 to a country 


his hon. Friend had said. 


But that was | where he was certain of being immediately 


an extraordinary argument to use for giving | employed, and where the manners and cus- 
extraordinary means to assist emigration. | toms of the country were analogous to 
He was astonished that his hon. Friend did those of England—were the guardians to 
not tell the House what he had told many /be told, as the hon. Member for Pomfret 
Members individually, of the very large proposed that they should be told, not to 
funds now available in the Colonies for | 


emigration. His hon. Friend had, indeed, 


stated at a public meeting at the Mansion | 


House, that no less than a quarter of a 
million was now available in one of the 


Colonies for the purposes of emigration ; | 
‘eruits.] How did the hon. Member know 


but not one word had they heard that day 
from his hon, Friend of that large sum. 
He had expected, moreover, that at least 
on this oecasion the hon. Member would 
have been supported by those who usually 


i that ? 


acted with him in colonial matters ; but | 


the hon. Member for Salisbury (Mr. Marsh) 
had given him as little encouragement as he 
had ever heard. The hon. Member, who, 
from long residence there, was well ac- 
quainted with the Australian colonies, stat- 
ed—what every rational colonist would 
state—that they should be extremely careful 
as to the persons sent out; that such persons 
should be restricted in various respects, 
and that above all they should be careful 
not to send out men without some capital, 
or with habits unsuited to the life in new 
countries; and, indeed, he referred to men 
with the unsettled habits of those who in 
former times had been transported, as being 
more successful than those with the habits of 
operatives. But, by the Motion of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Childers), the guardians would 
have to send out men who were unfortunate- 
ly destitute, and who had no means of 
maintenance from week to week. The 


assist emigrants to that country, but only 
to send them to Victoria? In the five 
months ending with May last, the total 
number of emigrants was 97,558, and of 
that number 66,946 went to the United 
States. [Mr. Ferranp: Yes, Federal re- 


It was all very well to say so, and 
to cireulate rumours to that effect. Could 
he state it asa fact? It was like a good 
many other statements similarly made 
which were not facts at all. Were they, 
then, to tell the guardians, who could 
send people where they wanted to go for 
£5, to send them when it would cost £20, 
because the hon. Member said he could 
give £10 of that sum? That was not 
showing much regard for the poor man, 
whatever it might be for the Colony. 
That emigrants really wished to go to 


| the United States, was shown again by the 


returns for June. In that month 24,405 
emigrants left this country, and of that 
number 16,275 went to the United States, 
If this were the ease, why should the 


| guardians be compelled to send the emi- 


grants to where they did not wish to go, 
and that too ata greater cost? And let 
it be observed, that this was a proposition 
to legislate afresh on this subject, and 


| that it was a question of assisting people 


hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) had un-| 


derrated the means which the guardians | 


already possessed, when they chose to ex- 
ercise it, for sending out emigrants. For 
the purpose of removing those who were 


| assisted emigration. 


to leave this country on account of a 
dearth of employment at home. His hon. 
Friend proposed that the guardians should 
only send the operatives to countries that 
But suppose parties 


| in the United States should promise these 


called the irremovable poor, they could | 


charge the common fund of a union to any 
extent they pleased. The duty of the guar- 
dians was to relieve the destitute as well as 
they could, looking to the interests of both 
the poor, and the ratepayers. Why, for 
that purpose, should they be asked to send 
them to Victoria, if there were other places 
which would suit them better? There 
Mr. Childers 





persons labour at good wages, and say that 
they would pay £1 a head towards the ex- 
pense of sending them out, that would come 
within the terms of the Resolution of his hon. 
Friend. [Mr. Campers: No; my Reso- 
lution only refers to emigration to British 
Colonies.] Well, many of these persons, 
if they were sent to the North American 
Colonies, which the hon. Member’s Resolu- 
tion would not preclude, might, as they al- 
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ways had done, find their way down to the] 
eastern cities of the United States. It 
was certain, that if the guardians had only 
to consider the interest of the unions, as 
well as that of the poor people who had 
suddenly become destitute, they would as- 
sist them to go to the United States ; and 
it was for the House to consider whether 
they would legislate especially to promote 
that object. It might be that sume per- 
sons, whose interests were in the Colonies, 
might think that England’s misery was Mel- 
bourne’s opportunity ; but, for his own part, 
he could not see any occasion to direct the 
guardians as to the mode in which they should 
apply their funds for the relief of distress. 
The hon. Member for Devonport (Mr. Fer- 
rand), on whose support he believed the 
hon. Member for Pomfret relied, told them 
that there was plenty of work in the coun- 
try—that there was a great harvest to 
gather in, and that the operatives might 
go and gather in that harvest, and go back 
to their homes with money to keep them 
through the winter. He (Mr. C. P. Vil- 
liers) believed there was a good deal of 
sense and truth in that; but the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Ferrand) would excuse 
him if he expressed the astonishment he 
felt at hearing those views from him. He 


said there was plenty of work in the coun- 


try. [Mr. Ferranp: For the next two 
months. | Just so, and therefore the peo- 
ple might earn money to help them to get 
over the winter. Now, he (Mr. C. P. Vil- 
liers) thought, if there was employment in 
the country, they would do wrong to atimu- 
late emigration. The Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Childers) was a plan to 
assist and favour emigration, for which, 
according to the hon. Member for Devon- 
port, there was no occasion at present. 
He (Mr. C. P. Villiers) thought it right 
to call the attention of the House to 
one cireumstance. The hon. Member for 
Pomfret referred to Lancashire, and said 
there were there a great number of cotton 
operatives who wanted the means of living, 
and who might now receive assistance to go 
to the Colonies. He (Mr. C. P. Villiers) 
did not wish to dispute the authority of the 
hon. Member as to the want of emigrants 
in the Colonies ; but he went that morning 
himself to the Board of Emigration to 
ascertain under what restrictions people 
were sent out to the Colonies. The funds 
of that Board were supplied by the Colony, 
under certain restrictions imposed by it, as 
to the people who should be sent out ; and 
he found that under those restrictions the 
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cotton operatives were absolutely exeluded 
from the assistance of the Board. The 
colonists, therefore, did not, it was clear, 
want the people that the guardians would 
desire to send out. They must not be 
above forty, they must not have more 
than two children; and they must have 
been occupied either as agriculturists or 
mechanics. That was most especially the 
rule as regarded the colony of Victoria. 
He did not mean to say that others had 
gone out who had not succeeded, but the 
question now was whether the Govern- 
ment should interfere to direct the guar- 
dians to send their poor out there, and he 
contended that the Government should be 
very careful in what it did in this matter. 
It was bound, not only to be careful as to 
whom it sent, but a responsibility would 
attach to it as to what became of those 
people after they arrived there. He should 
be sorry to send out poor people, for in- 
stance, to Queensland. He had seen letters 
from people who had gone out there, even 
with some means, and they believed that 
they had been grossly deceived. There was 
hardly sufficient capital to employ them, and 
they had no means of realizing fortune for 
themselves. And it must be remembered, 
that when working men went to very young 
Colonies, or new countries unless they found, 
employment, they went to the very bottom 
of society, almost, in fact, returned again to 
savage life. He said, then, there would be 
great want of humanity in sending people 
out to new countries unless they were sure 
to get employment, At present the guar- 
dians had a discretion as to sending out 
emigrants toa much larger extent than the 
House imagined; and yet, since the distress 
had commenced, he never heard of more 
than one instance of their exercising that 
discretion, The hon. Member (Mr. Chil- 
ders) spoke of a continual flow of labour 
from the agricultural into the manufactur- 
ing districts, which when trade was good 
found employment for them; and he seemed 
to think that that drain on the agricultural 
districts was immediately followed by a flow 
of population into those districts from 
some unexplained source. There was no 
question that there had been most extraor- 
dinary prosperity in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of late years, and a great draft had 
been made on the agricultural districts for 
labour. He believed that draft had caused 
great inconvenience in the agricultural dis- 
tricts into which there was not that flow 
as the hon. Member imagined ; and that, 
owing to the scarcity of labour, difficulty 
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was felt even in getting in the harvest. 
Surely that was not the argument for send- 
ing the people away. The people might, 
at this moment, be redundant in the manu- 
facturing districts, but the Colonies that the 
hon. Member represented, wanted the agri- 
culturists and mechanics in preference to the 
operatives. His deliberate opinion was 
that they had not got one man too many in 
the country, and he did not think it would 
be wise to legislate in order to hasten emi- 
gration. Let the people have easy access 
to all the information which the Govern- 
ment possesses respecting all our Colonies, 
but leave it to themselves to decide whether 
they would go or stay, or where they would 

0. 
Ma. HENLEY said, that every one must 
have been struck by the difference in the 
tone and manner of the President of the 
Poor Law Board from that of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for North 
Lancashire (Colonel W. Patten). His hon. 
and gallant Friend said, that he, as a Lan- 
cashire man, was thankful for every sug- 
gestion for relieving the distress that threat- 
ened the manufacturing districts next win- 
ter. The right hon. Gentleman, on the 
other hand, had talked of ‘* England’s dis- 
tress being Melbourne’s opportunity ;”” but 
he (Mr. Henley) would ask the House, see- 


ing how liberally that Colony had come 
forward for the relief of the distressed ope- 
ratives, whether that was a decent observa- 


tion. He believed that it was proposed 
to obtain, under the Bill, an advance of 
£200,000 from the Exchequer Loan Com- 
missioners at a low rate of interest to miti- 
gate the coming pressure. He did not 
understand, however, whether any part of 
the sum of £200,000 might be applied to- 
wards the purpose of emigration if the 
guardians thought fit. The right hon. 
Gentleman said it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to see what became of the people 
who emigrated to the Colonies ; but he did 
not appear to extend his paternal care to 
those who were supposed to go out as 
Federal soldiers. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, said it was better to send 
the distressed operatives to the United 
States than to the British Colonies, al- 
though they might be shot within six 
months after they got there. He could 
not help fearing that the pressure in the 
manufacturing districts would be far heavier 
next winter than last year. The operatives 
could not look for so much assistance out 
of their own borders, and he could wish 
that the local authorities should be able to 
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| apply the money borrowed under this Bill, 
some in one way and some in another, as 
different Boards might see fit. He ver 
much regretted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had met the Amendment in the sort 
of spirit he had shown. That was not the 
way to get through the difficulty, nor was 
it very gracious to cast motives on those 
who were helping us. One thing was cer- 
tain, that every man who was assisted to 
emigrate would relieve the funds during 
the coming winter. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that the 
guardians could apply the money raised 
under the Bill to any purpose to which 
they could apply the rates. 

Mr. COBDEN: Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman has attributed a little impatience 
to my right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Poor Law Department, in the manner in 
which he met this Motion. Now, I must 
say, so far as those Members are concerned 
who are connected with Lancashire, that 
we have only to offer to the right hon. 
Gentleman our most unfeigned thanks for 
the patience and solicitude which he has 
shown in this great trial. And if he has 
shown a little impatience now, he is very 
wrong in doing so as a Cabinet Minister ; 
because a Cabinet Minister ought never to 
allow himself to show any impatience ; but 
if he has shown a little impatience, I am 
not surprised. I confess myself to be a 
little intolerant on this subject—not as to 
emigration, because emigration, when pro- 
perly organized —say on such a plan as that 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Bazley), who sent out the ca- 
pital to the Colony along with emigrants 
—is a very good thing—but I am rather 
intolerant when I hear hon. Gentlemen in 
this House, and some gentlemen out of it, 
interpose the question of emigration as a 
panacea for everything, and thus obstruct 
us in our endeavours to carry out what is 
the only practical way of meeting this great 
emergency. Now, the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) is 
as impracticable, as utterly uncalled for, as 
anything that has ever been brought before 
jus. He says, that those means now 
about to be raised should be ** applicable to 
| assisted emigration to such Colonies as may 
| be willing to co-operate in carrying it out.” 
Well, but to obtain that co-operation from 
the Colonies to which the hon, Gentleman 
refers, it would require that we should send 
out to Australia. There is not a shilling 
in hand. I have been to the emigration 
office. I have inquired at that department, 
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from which alone the hon. Gentleman can 
get his information, and I find that they 
have not a farthing in hand to assist this 
emigration. If we are to obtain the co- 
operation of Australia or of New Zea- 
land—for the hon. Gentleman’s Motion 
does not apply to Canada, or the nearer 
Colonies—if we are to have the co-operation 
of the Legislatures of the Colonies to which 
he refers, we must wait six months before 
we can get their decision. I ask, if that 
is a practical plan to bring before us, when 
we have only a week or two tocarry out 
this measure ? [An hon. Memser: Which 
is limited to six months.] And which, as 
my hon. Friend says, is limited to six 
months. From some of the Colonies, emi- 
gration grants had been made ; but if the 
money were here in the hands of the emi- 
gration agents, it would be useless to fac- 
tory operatives, because the Emigration Of- 
fice is bound down in the administration of 
these funds to certain rules, which preclude 
the acceptance of factory hands, My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr. Villiers) has referred to the con- 
ditions on which assisted passages to the 
Colonies are granted. I have been to the 
office also, and I have got the document 
corrected to the latest period, setting forth 
the conditions on which grants are made. 
The paper is from the Queensland Govern- 
ment Emigration Office. It sets forth the 
terms upon which they propose to assist 
emigrants to that Colony —and the same 
rules apply to all the Colonies more or less. 
Now, what class of people do the Colonial 
Government wish to have? Here is the 
description— 

“ The class of persons alone eligible are domes- 
tic servants, farm labourers, vine dressers, la- 
bourers, and mechanics. By ‘labourers’ is to be 
understood those whose labour has been connected 
in some way with the land, such as gardeners, road 
makers, miners, quarry-men, &c. By ‘ mechan- 
ies,’ not ‘ skilled,’ such as machinists, engineers, 
painters, printers, compositors, &c., but black- 
smiths, bricklayers, masons, sawyers, carpenters, 
wheelwrights, shipbuilders, &c.” 


The factary operative or cotton-spinner and 
weaver is expressly excluded by the terms 


of this order. Therefore, for us to wait 
for the possible co-operation of Australia 
for some six months, when we have their 
own conditions already made public, would 
be a waste of time, and the proposition to 
do so, can hardly be regarded as worthy 
the attention of the House. The hon. 
Member for Pontefract alluded to some vo- 
luntary extra subscriptions, sent over in 
addition to the ne sums raised by 
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the Legislature of the Colonies, to bring 
out emigrants. It is true, there have 
been. subscriptions to assist the cotton 
operatives to emigrate, but it has been 
a very small amount. The hon. Gentleman 
Says that Mr. Knight, an agent for the 
body under whose direction these funds 
were administered, went down with the 
power to assist 300 operatives to emigrate. 
Only think of 300! Why it is a mere drop 
in the ocean. Mr. Knight, the hon. Gen- 
tleman says, went to Manchester, and he 
tells me that Iam quite wrong in saying 
that the people are not willing to emigrate, 
for that that gentleman had 8,000 or 
10,000 applications from persons desirous 
of being sent out by him. Well, in the 
first place, Manchester is not the cotton 
manufacturing district. Manchester is a 
city, a great mercantile centre, a metro- 
polis. It is not even one of the distressed 
unions in the ordinary sense. There has 
never been a deputation from Manchester 
to my right hon. Friend asking for his in- 
terference. It is a great centre of capital- 
ists—a centre of great mercantile opera- 
tions. Its ratepayers are owners of houses, 
offices, shops, and warehouses, and people 
who have not been so severely injured by 
the position of the cotton industry as have 
the ratepayers in other parts. But now 
let my hon. Friend go to. Hyde, or Staly- 
bridge, or Ashton-under-Lyne, or any of 
the other places where the distress is really 
and fully felt. He will there find grouped 
around the mills a number of comfortable 
brick cottages. He may go down the 
streets and find that the people of the 
towns are nearly all operatives. Their 
houses bear very much the appearance of 
the houses of the lower middle class resi- 
dent in other parts of the kingdom. Each 
family has been in the habit of bringing 
home on the Saturday night on an average 
30s. ; some of them £2, or £3, or even 
£4. Let him go into their houses and 
ask them do they wish to emigrate? They 
will tell him no. They are the people who 
are not willing to emigrate; but they are 
quite willing to see others emigrate if they 
find an opportunity for it. The chairman 
of the Warrington Board of Guardians 
wrote to me a letter on this subject, in 
which he says that in that union, being 
anxious to use the funds at their disposal 
to assist all such poor as were desirous to 
emigrate, they obtained very glowing cir- 
culars from the Emigration Office, and 
spread them through the union. They fur- 
ther advertised that they were willing to as- 
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sist parties to emigrate, and they had nota 
single application. There are, no doubt, 
agricultural labourers who would be willing 
to emigrate ; bat the persons who are con- 
nected with the cotton manufacture are not 
willing to go. I confess to a little intole- 
rance as to the manner in which this sub- 
ject is brought forward, because there is in 
it a mixture of ignorance and prejudice 
which does not much conciliate my kind 
regards. I have seen the question of emi- 
gration dragged into discussion by parties 
who have a monomaniacal hatred of the 
manufacturing capitalist cluss. Of these it 
cannot be denied that the hon. Member for 
Devonport (Mr. Ferrand) may be taken as 
a representative. I have seen similar doc- 
trines to his in The Times from Dorsetshire, 
and uttered at Carlisle by a Church digni- 
tary. Ihave known the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Ferrand) for twenty years always pur- 
suing the same course; the consistent sup- 
porter of the Corn Laws, and ever professing 
to be the friend and representative of the 
working class. He comes now as the repre- 
sentative of the operatives. Now, 1 do 
not attribute motives; but when I see peo- 
ple actuated by hatred of a class—in this 
ease the capitalist class—I am compelled 
to take it into account in forming a judg- 
ment of his conduct. I do not think I do 
the hon. Gentleman injustice when I say 
he would like to transport the whole of the 
masters. Not being able to do that, I think 
he is willing to deport the operatives in 
order that he might spite and anger the 
masters. I hope I am not too uncharitable. 
As the hon, Gentleman has dealt pretty 
largely with aspersions and motives, it is 
natural that he should get an infinitesimal 
dose of his own medicine in return. An- 
other gentleman out of doors, the Dean of 
Carlisle (Dean Close), has written a letter, 
attributing the vilest motives to the manu- 
facturers, saying that they are keeping 
their factories open as a sham and a delu- 
sion, merely to prevent the people from 
emigrating. Unless the character of the 
millownera and manufacturers of Carlisle 
has changed since I used to know them, 
about twenty years since, I think there is 
not a more benevolent body of men any- 
where, and men who less deserve the cha- 
racter which the rev. geutleman gives to 
them. But if these gentlemen merely con- 
fined thewselves to aspersions and attri- 
buting motives, without attempting to set 
up plans of their own which I think would 
be injurious to the working people, [ 
should not take notice of them. Look at 
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Dean Close. He has been an ardent pro- 
moter of emigration in Carlisle. I will not 
attribute bad motives to him as he has to 
me. I believe him to be sincere in his de 
sire to benefit the people. But does he go 
to work in the right way? Does he act 
with proper forethought ? Does he take 
due precautions ? I would introduce him 
as an illustration of a class of persons who 
are willing to send people away to the an- 
tipodes without taking those precautions 
which they ought to take, in order to pro- 
vide for those poor people when they get 
there. Now, take a description of the rev, 
gentleman’s conduct, in his own words, 
There has been an entertainment to emi- 
grants in Carlisle. Dean Close attended, 
He was speaking in favour of emigra 
tion, and narrated what he had himself 
done. it seems that he has been sending 
some emigrants to Queensland. Iam not 
going to say a word against Queensland or 
any other Colony. Ihave the honour of 
knowing Sir George Bowen, Governor of 
Queensland, I think him the right man 
in the right place. He is an able and en- 
lightened administrator, and I think the 
colony will benefit materially by his wis. 
dom and capacity. But it is the youngest 
Colony we have, with the smallest popula- 
tion; and I can easily conceive, however 
great its growth in the future may be, 
that it is not a Colony which would be 
most favourable for emigration without 
capital. Now, I will read what Dean Close 
said in his speech to emigrants, another 
batch of whom were going out. He said 
that— 

“Tt had been a subject of some little compunc- 
tion to him in sending out the party to Queens- 
land, because he knew no one there to whose care 
| he could commit them. But mark how Provi- 
| dence had watched over their interests. He had 

just this moment received a note from a lady friend 
) of his who happened to see his letter in The Times, 
| and she stated she was very much interested in 
Queensland, because she had a son at Brisbane, the 
capital, where the emigrants were going to; and 
| who should this son be but Captain Pitt, an officer in 
| the army, and aide-de-camp to the Governor? 
| Letters had been sent out to the captain on the 
| subject,and he (the Dean) had not the slightest 
| doubt that they would find some one there to meeé 
them when they reached the shore, and that every 
attention would be paid to them. From a news- 
paper he had received, he learnt that there was an 
abundance of labour there to reward their indus- 
try, and he confidently expected to hear of them 
doing well,” 

Now I would ask, ought any one to take 
upon himself the responsibility of sending 
out emigrants without making any prepara- 
tion for receiving them? Yet thatis what 
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this rev. gentleman did. He made no pro- 
vision for receiving the emigrants, and there 
was no preparation except what turned up 
accidentally. Inhis case there seems to have 
turned up aa ag Pitt, on the staff of the 
Governor. ell, any one doing that may 
think himself charitable; but I maintain that 
such proceedings are reprehensible, and, I 
had almost said, criminal. Now, my advice 
to the working classes is this :—that they 
should take even more precautions to know 
what is to become of them a year after 
they have landed in a foreign country or in 
a Colony, than they should to know what is 
to become of them for a year if they should 
stay at home, and not by any means to 
trust themselves in an emigrant ship or 
with any company unless with due precau- 
tion, and until they have ascertained, 
after careful calculation, what is to become 
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and he was therefore sorry to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Poor Law Board throw cold water on emi- 
gration to British Colonies, and hold out the 
United States as the best place for emi- 
grants. It would be much better, if the ope- 
ratives were sent out atall,that they should 
go to Victoria, instead of theUnited States, 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER:: In view of the House giving its 
judgment upon the Motion of my hon. 
Friend, I venture to offer a very few re- 
marks on the subject. First of all, I will 
refer to what has just fallen from my hon, 
Friend opposite, who has given his opinion 
that it is very much better to emigrate to 
the Colonies than to the United States. 
My right hon. Friend has given his opinion 
that the United States, speaking generally 
and without reference to the circumstances 
of the particular moment, offer very great 
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for when they have got to their destination. | advantages to emigrants from this country. 
With such a provision, I should have no | Those are opinions which may very fairly 
objection to any one emigrating. The more | be given on the one side and the other 
that emigrate, with the certainty of doing | without reproach; but it is one thing to 


better in the Colonies or elsewhere than | 
here, the better it will ultimately be for 
themselves and those they have left behind | 
them; but 1 must protest against the 
question of emigration, and against a 
wholesale system of deportation being mix- 
ed up with this question. I am sorry it. 


should have been intruded upon us, and that | 


I should have oceasion to say a word in re- | 
gard to it. 

Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON remark- | 
ed that emigration under proper manage- | 
ment would be good for all parties. He, | 
for one, would certainly like to see a large 
emigration of Lancashire lasses many of 
whom would soon find themselves in im- 
proved circumstances as the wives of Aus- | 
tralian settlers. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Lancashire (Colonel W. Pat- | 


give those opinions in debate, and another 
thing for the House of Commons to come 
in, and by legislation take the responsi- 
bility of directing the choice of those who 
are about to separate themselves from 
their country and to select another coun- 
try. In my opinion, no heavier responsi- 
bility than that could be undertaken by 
the Legislature. When my right hon. 


| Friend gave that very strong opinion of 


the eligibility of the United States as a 
destination for emigrants, he was at any 
rate borne out by a very long experience, 
because during the last thirty years several 
millions of people have emigrated from this 


‘country, in the exercise of their own pri- 


vate judgment and free choice as to the 
country they were to select in lieu of that 
they were leaving, and the vast majority 


ten) had stated that he had assisted a/ of those emigrants lad selected the United 
great number of persons to emigrate, and | States. I do not give that opinion in the 
that fact showed that there were people in sense of desiring that we should endea- 
Lancashire who were willing to emigrate. | vour, by means devised here, to direct the 
He thought the millowners had acted | stream of emigration to the United States. 
tolerably fair—he did not say in every | My right hon. Friend used it, and I think 
case—towards the operatives, and there | justly so, as an argument against the pro- 
was no very great fault to be found with | posal that we should interfere to direct 
them ; but it had been quite clear through- ' the stream of emigration by artificial means 


out that the millowners were anxious to 
keep all their hands around the mills, and 
they had declared that when trade revived 
there would not be a man too many. He 
had thought it was the duty of official 
persons to promote emigration to British 
Colonies rather than to foreign countries, 
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to another quarter, and that is the real 
question before us. 

The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) has put a 
question, to which I shall endeavour very 
briefly to afford an answer, He has al- 
ready heard from my right hon. Friend 
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that the monies that will be made available | 
from a public source under the Bill now | 
before the House will be available for all | 
purposes that are legal under the provisions | 
of the present law, and therefore the whole 
question is, what are the provisions of 
the present law, and what powers are 
enjoyed by the local authorities in regard 
to monies raised for Poor Law purposes 
being applied to the purposes of emigra- 
tion? By the original Poor Law Act it 
appears that the owners or ratepayers of 
any parish or vestry may direct that any 
sum not exceeding half the average of the 
yearly rate for preceding years may be 
borrowed for defraying the expenses of 
emigration of the second poor; and by the 
11 & 12 Vict., ec. 110, the guardians may, 
with the consent of the Poor Law Board, 
assist in the emigration of the irremovable 
poor of the parish, and they may charge 
the cost upon the common fund. Now, 
I apprehend that between the second poor 
and irremovable poor I am correct in stat- 
ing that a very large proportion of the 
poor may, if it is thought fit locally, 
thus be made the objects of aid from 
that source for the purpose of emigrating. 
These are provisions which were adopted 
at periods eminently favourable to arriving 
at just decisions. and when the whole 
principles applicable to the treatment of 
our poor were under considerativn, and 
consequently when a very calm and im- 
partial review of the various considerations 
bearing upon that treatment could be en- 
tertained ; and I must say I have much 
greater confilence in provisions adopted 
in that manner than in any provisions 
that might be suggested under the pres- 
sure of a particular emergency, and which 
mizht not have undergone equally careful 
consideration, Thereiore, it would be a 
great mistake to suppose that the Legis- 
Jature of this country has treated emigra- 
tion with indifference. The circumstances | 
of the country twenty or thirty years ago, 
when, unhappily, the labour market was 
more overstocked than is happily now 
the case, did press very much upon 
the minds of benevolent persons and | 
upon Parliament the consideration of the | 
question whether there ought to be a| 
wholesale public assistance given to emi- 
gration ; and I may say, especially when it 
is considered how severe and pressing was | 
the case of Ireland, and how plausible were | 
the arguments for emigration after the po- | 
tato famine, that these provisions do convey | 
the deliberate decision of the Legislature, | 
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that it was not desirable to give this whole- 
sale assistance, and they defined the point 
up to which they thought that assistance 
might be given. Well, now, my hon. 
Friend the Member for Pontefract invites 
us at this crisis to lay down a new prinei- 
ple. Iask, is this a time to lay downa 
new principle? Is the labour market of 
this country, generally speaking, over- 
stocked ? Is there a very great pressure 
of population on the means of subsistence ? 
Is the standard of wages going upwards or 
downwards? Why, Sir, we live in a period 
when, on the contrary, with heartfelt satis- 
faction we see that as a general rule in 
most parts of the country the command of 
the labouring man over the necessaries and 
comforts of life is progressively increasing, 
because the labour market is mot over- 
stocked, and the demand is continually 
gaining on the supply. There comes a 
momentary difficulty, but is that a reason 
for departing from the principles which had 
been already laid down? I think there 
has been no case made out for departing 
from those principles and taking a stride 
in advance as to legislative interference in 
respect of emigration. There is immense 
foree in what has been stated by my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Cobden), that the class of 
operatives who are to emigrate under this 
provision is not the class likely to find em-, 
ployment in the Colonies. It appears that 
in April last the Duke of Newcastle ad- 
dressed a circular to the Colonies upon the 
question how far it was likely those coun- 
tries would afford employment to emigrants 
of this class. The only answer that has 
been received has come from the Colonies) 
of British North America, and that was to! 
the effect that they could hold out no hope 
except for agricultural labourers or females 
suited for domestic service. My right hon. 
Friend is also entitled to say that this is a | 
Bill the operation of which is confined to 
six months, and that period would elapse 
before those arrangements which would be 
necessary in order to give effect to the 
principle of my hon. Friend could be made 
with the Legislatures of distant Colonies. 
But I say, that if we are to have any further 
intervention of Parliamentary authority in 
this matter, it is most important to consider 


Continuance Bill. 


| what test, what rule we are to establish, 


with a view to direct the choice of a place 
of destination for the emigrants. A Colo- 
nial Government may be able and disposed 
to offer assistance for emigration, but that 
may not be a Colony to which a person 
should emigrate. It may cost £20 to go 
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to Australia, and the Australian Govern- 
ment may be ready to give £5 or £10; 
but after that contribution has been re- 
ceived, it may cost the guardians more to 
send the person to Australia than to send 
him to British North America and pay the 
whole expense. I hold, therefore, that the 
criterion adopted by my hon. Friend is not 
a legitimate criterion, and tends to mix up 
together, in an inconvenient manner, the 
interests of particular Colonies, and the 
interest of the persons whom he wants to 
send from our shores. Nothing could be 
more remote from the intention of my right 
hon. Friend or of the Government than to 
cast an imputation upon the Colonies with 
which my hon. Friend is connected, and 
which has shown a spirit of sympathy for 
the prevailing distress, not in the slightest 
degree deadened by absence or distance, 
and manifested by contributions as munifi- 
cent as any that proceeded from other parts 
of Europe. But he would not say that we 
should pay them back by inserting in this 
law a bad provision. If we were prepared 
to go beyond the basis defined by the pre- 
sent law, and that circumstances warranted 
it and required it, it would be our duty to 
make it clear in our legislation that the 
interests of the persons emigrating were 
combined with the interests of the rate- 
payers, and were to be the determining 
condition in the selection of the Colony. 
At this period there is no case for re- 
considering those principles, and therefore 
I must express a hope that the House will 
put a negative on the Motion of my hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. DODSON said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
contended that the passing of the Resolu- 
tion would, in fact, be an interference with 
the natural course of emigration; but if 
that assertion were well founded, it might 
easily be corrected in Committee. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he should yield 
to the evident desire of the House and 
withdraw the Motion. He should, how- 
ever, in Committee embody it as a sepa- 
rate clause. 

Mr. HORNBY complained that the hon. 
Member for Devonport (Mr. Ferrand) lost 
no opportunity of coming down to that 
House and insulting the employers of ma- 
nufacturing labour. There was no foun- 


dation whatever for those charges, which 
were most offensive to the feelings of the 
manufacturers, 

Mr. FERRAND declared, that he only 
made such statements as he was justified 
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in making on the authority of the factory 
operatives themselves. He had in his pos- 
session letters that would support every- 
thing he had said, and he was ready to 
stand by what he said either in the House 
or out of it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 


Clause 1 (Extension of the Union Re- 
lief Aid Acts to Michaelmas and Christ- 
mas next.) 

Mr. POTTER moved, at the end of the 
clause, to add the following proviso :— 

“ Provided always that the sections 3 and 5 of 
the said Act shall be construed and read as if the 
words “one shilling and sixpence,” had been 
there inserted in lieu of the words “ three shil- 
lings.” 

Me. C. P. VILLIERS said, he must 
oppose the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he would 


move a proviso, to substitute ‘* six shil- 
lings’’ for ** five shillings,”’ in section 4 of 
the Act of last Session. 

Mr. TOLLEMACHE said, that there 
was no security that the rates would be 
economically expended unless the standard 
were raised to 6s. 6d. instead of 6s. His 
object was to narrow the application of the 
Act, so as to make it the last resource and 
the last resource only. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he must ad- 
mit that the rate in aid was a temptation to 
people to keep up the rates. He would 
therefore yield the point, and accept the 
amendment. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 2 and 3 were also agreed to. 


Continuance Bill. 


New Clause empowering the Guardians 
to borrow £200,000. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGIIBY said, he 
wished to ask at what rate of interest the 
£200,000 would be borrowed. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, it would be 
probably at the rate of interest charged for 
money advanced for public works, As 
the law stood, the rate was in the discre- 
tion of the Public Works Commissioners. 
The Commissionera could not make an 
advance to any union without communi- 
eating with the Poor Law Board. 

Clause agreed to. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he would then 
propose to add a clause embodying the 
provisions with respect to emigration in 
2C 2 
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accordance with the intimation he had pre- 
viously given. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he would 
suggest that the hon. Member should post- 
pone his Motion to the Report. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would accede 
to the request of the right hon. Gentleman. 


Preamble agreed to. 


Honse resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be consi- 
dered To-morrow, and to be printed. [Bill 
236. | 


CIVIL SERVANTS IN THE NORTH 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF INDIA. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. VANSITTART said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
whether there is not considerable stagna- 
tion in the promotion of Civil Servants in the 
North Western Provinces; and whether 
such stagnation may not probably arise from 
a disregard of the Rules laid down in the 
Resolution of the Governor General in 
Council of the 21st October 1856, and of 
the understanding then entertained that 
the civilians of the North Western Pro- 
vinces would be eligible for the superior 
appointments in the Punjab and Oude? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD replied that he 
had not been able to discover that the 
Civil Servants in the North Western Pro- 
vinees had any reason to complain, although 
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with regard to the particular case referred 
to, the affair of Tringanu, that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the East India station, 
which included the Straits, had received 
instructions on no account to enter into 
hostilities, without the sanction of the 
Viceroy of India or the Governor of Bom- 
bay, except in the case where British life 
wasinvolved. The most stringent instruc- 
tions might be said to have been given to 
all Naval Officers on the Eastern station 
not to commit any act of hostility without 
the proper declaration of war, or such sanc- 
tion as he had just stated. 


SANITARY CONDITION OF THE INDIAN 
ARMY.—QUESTION. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for India Whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to act upon the recommendations 
of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the sanitary condition of the Army in 
India, and at once to introduce remedial 
measures for the prevention of disease in 
hot or unhealthy climates, so as promptly 
to check the mortality by which, “ besides 
deaths from natural causes, sixty head per 
thousand of our troops annually perish in 
India”’ ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
attention of the Government of India had 





for some time past been directed to the 
| subject, and several improvements had been 





he must admit that promotion had been | effected in the sanitary condition of the 
less rapid than they might have expected. |Army. The Report of the Commission, 
The matter was one, however, in which the | however, had brought to light a rate of 
Home Government of India did not inter- | mortality which, before its publication, no 
fere. The promotions took place solely un- | one believed to exist. The attention of the 
der the direction of the Indian authorities. Indian Government should be directed to 
oo | the Report, and he had no doubt that mea- 
NAVAL OFFICERS ON FOREIGN | sures would be taken to carry the recom- 
STATIONS.—QUESTION. |mendations of the Commission as far as 
Lorp NAAS said, he wished to ask the | possible into effect. 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether orders ‘ 
will be issued to Naval Officers on Foreign THE CHANNEL FLEET. 
Stations forbidding them to attack the | QUESTION. 
Ports or Ships of Friendly Powers without Sirk HERVEY BRUCE said, he 
a declaration of war or distinct instructions | wished to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
from the Home Government? He put this | miralty, Whether their Lordships will per- 
question with special reference to the case | mit the Channel Fleet to anchor for a few 
of bombardment which had been brought un- | days in Lough Foyle during their cruise 
der the notice of the House the other night, | this summer ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET, in reply| Lorp CLARENCE PAGET, in reply, 
said, general orders were issued to Naval | said, that the Channel squadron, com- 
Officers on Foreizn Stationstotheeffect that | posed of a line-of-battle ship, five armour- 
they were not justified in having recourse | plated frigates, two large wooden frigates, 
to any measures of violence without thesane- | and a corvette, under the command of 
tion of the Senior Naval Officer eommand- | Admiral Dacres, was now making progress 
ing the station. He had, however, to state, | round the north of Scotland, and would, 
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weather permitting, touch at several ports. 
The Admiral had discretionary orders to 
visit the principal ports of the United 
Kingdom, and probably the port to which 
the hon. Baronet had alluded, and in 
which he seemed to take much interest, 
might receive a visit from the squadron. 


MEDALS FOR THE BENGAL ARTILLERY. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. HUMBERSTON said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Medals for the Ist Battalion 
of the Bengal Artillery, for their services 
with the Roorkee and Rohilcund Force, 
under General Jones, were sent out to 
India in October 1862; whether it is 
known at the India Office at the time 
the Medals were sent out that Charles 
Fennah, of the lst Company of the above 
Battalion of Artillery, had died on his 
passage to England on the 30th of Sep- 
tember 1859; and whether the Medal to 
which he was entitled was with the others 
sent out to India in 1862; and when the 
Medal to which Charles Fennah was en- 
titled will be sent to his surviving rela- 
tives ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, in reply, 
that it was quite true that the medals for the 
lst battalion of the Bengal Artillery were 
sent out in 1862, and among them the 
medal intended for Charles Fennah, of the 
lst company, was also sent out by in- 
advertence ; but orders had been forward- 
ed to the Governor General to send back 
the medals of such members of the bat- 
talion as had died or had left India, so 
that they might be presented to the sur- 
viving relatives of persons for whom they 
were originally intended. 


CHANCERY AND COMMON LAW COM- 
MISSION (IRELAND) REPORT. 


QUESTION, 


Mr. LONGFIELD said, he wished to 
ask Mr. Attorney General, When the Re- 
turns relative to the Land Registry Court 
in England will be laid on the table ; 
and when the Report of the Irish Chan- 
cery and Common Law Commissioners 
will be presented ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
in reply, that the Report of the Com- 
missioners had practically been agreed to; 
but it was necessary that one copy should 
receive the signature of each Commis- 
sioner. Some of the Commissioners were 
on Circuit in England and Ireland, and 
he could not hold out the expectation 
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that the Report would be laid on the table 
before the end of next week. Some de- 
lay had occurred in sending the order for 
the Returns relative to the land Registry 
Court, but he expected that the Returns 
would be obtained to-morrow. 


THE COUNCIL FOR INDIA. 
COMMISSION MOVED FOR. 


Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, he rose 
to call attention to the constitution of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for 
India, created by the Bill transferring the 
Government of India from the East India 
Company to the Crown, and to move an 
Address for a Commission to inquire whe- 
ther any alteration could be advantageously 
made in it. Considerable debate took place 
in 1858 on the measure to which he re- 
ferred, and four-fifths of the discussion 
had reference to the constitution of the 
Council for India. Eventually it was de- 
cided that the number of the Council 
should be fixed at fifteen, and that the 
members should hold office during good 
behaviour, which practically meant for life, 
for when £1,200 a year depended on good 
behaviour no one ever misbehaved himself. 
The Bill, which received the Royal assent, 
gave to the Secretary of State entire con- 
trol over all the functions formerly exer- 
cised by what was called the secret com- 
mittee of the India House, and the Se- 
eretary of State was also empowered in 
cases of emergency to deal with all com- 
niunications between the Home Government 
and the Government of India. The only 
practical and substantial power conferred 
by the Act on the Council was to deal with 
questions of finance and to record their dis- 
sent if they thought right from any mea- 
sure which the Secretary of State, who had 
the power to overrule their decision, might 
think fit to adopt. It appeared from the 
opinions expressed by many leading men 
in that House that the object for creating 
the Council was twofold—to give to the 
Secretary of State the aid of a body of 
men possessing local experience with re- 
spect to Indian affairs; and to create a 
bulwark, as it were, between him and the 
Indian Government, and any sudden Parlia- 
mentary influence which might be brought 
to bear upon him. With regard to the 
first object, he apprehended that that might 
have been attained by providing the Secre- 
tary of State with five or six assistant 
secretaries ; but with regard to the second 
object that was expected tu be attained, 
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it was evident from the opinions express- 
ed at the time by Sir James Graham, Earl 
Russell, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and other persons of authority, it could 
only be realized by the creation of an 
independent Council. It was thought, that 
that if the Council were well chosen, they 
would have all matters of moment, in re- 
ference to that country, brought before 
them by the Secretary of State. He wish- 
ed, then, to ask those hon. Members, who 
took an interest in Indian affairs, whether 
the latter object had been accomplished, 
and whether the Council had fultilled the 
conditions which were aimed at when 
the Act was passed? As a matter of 
fact, a state of things had arisen, ac- 
cording to which the Secretary of State 
for India could withdraw altogether from 
the consideration of the Council all ques- 
tions which he might consider urgent. A 
despatch might arrive which the Secretary 
of State might declare required an imme- 
diate answer; and though that answer 
would involve the question of peace and 
war, the Secretary of State could, on the 
plea of urgency, withdraw the matter from 
the consideration of the Council and dea) 
with it himself. It was only right that the 
consequences of such a proceeding should 
be duly considered by the House, and he 
wished to call attention to the fact that a 
similur power was exercised by the Secret 
Committee, and it was well known that 
by that Committee a despatch was sent 
out which led to the Affghan war, and 
cost £10.000,000 to the Indian revenue. 
The Act of 1858 left the [louse of Com- 
mons in ignorance as to where the re- 
sponsibility fer the Home Government of 
India really rested. It might be said 
that India had of late enjoyed an unusual 
amount of prosperity, and therefore that 
the system on which the Government of 
that country was conducted had worked 
well. But he believed that, so far as the 
relations between the Council and the 
Secretary of State were concerned, it 
had not worked well, and as an illustra- 
tion of its defective and uncertain work- 
ing he would mention what had taken 
place in the year 1860 in reference to 
the amalgamation of the Indian army 
with the army of Her Majesty. He would 
not then enter into any discussion as to the 
wisdom of that measure ; he would take it 
for granted that it was one which ought to 
have been adopted. But when it was pro- 
posed in 1860, the Secretary of State de- 
clared that he was entitled at any moment, 
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re his own discretion, to separate himsel_ 
from his Council, and to regard any ques- 
tion as Imperial instead of departmental, 
|and as coming under his notice not as 
Secretary of State for India, but as a 
Member of the Cabinet. Under these 
circumstances he might, he said, deal with 
@ question without consulting his Coun- 
cil. Now, it was notorious that the 
Council were unanimously against the 
amalgamation of the two armies, but the 
Secretary of State acted quite indepen- 
dently of them, and he did not know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman, according 
to his own theory of his position, could not 
equally ignore the Council on any other 
subject. With a view to fasten responsi- 
bility on one or other, it was obviously of 
the utmost importance to have certainty in 
the relations of the Council and the Secre- 
tary of State, so that the latter should not 
be at liberty at one moment to cast all the 
responsibility of the administration on that 
body, and at another to disregard it en- 
tirely. 

He had no doubt he would be met by the 
stock answer that he had chosen either the 
wrong manner or time to bring forward the 
question. He could only say that he did 
not ask for a Select Committee of his own 
nominees, or wish to have the case at all 
prejudged. Tle left it to the Government 
to nominate any Commissioners they chose 
to conduct the inquiry. He was supported 
in his Motion by high authority. As to the 
time, he might remind the House, that in 
1858, during the discussion on the Bill 
which regulated the existing system of 
conducting the Government of India, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
himself proposed a clause in Committee on 
that Bill to the effect that at the end 
| of five years Parliament should not 
'merely have the option of reconsidering 
| the constitution of the Council, but should 
| be bound to do so. Mr. Wilson, Lord 
| Russell, the hon. Members for Birming- 
| ham, Coventry, and Sheffield, the noble 
| Lord the Member for King’s Lynn, Sir 
| Erskine Perry, now a Member of that 
| Council, and others, also contemplated a 
| revision at the end of five years. The 

five years which the noble Viscount had 
in contemplation had just expired, and he 
thought that the revision might well take 
place without any reflection on Parliament 
|or the Council, especially as the Bill had 
| been passed in 1858 under circumstances 
of great political pressure. 

He bad no fault to find with the Secre- 
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tary of State or his Council. He would 
not inquire whethef there was any truth in 
the rumours that they did not agree very 
well. It was the system and not the per- 
sonelle of the administration to which he 
objected. In fair weather it might perhaps 
work very well, but in a political tempest 
he believed it would be found altogether 
unmanageable. Whatever might have been 
the vices of the old system, the present in- 
eluded a much more ingenious and effectual 
contrivance for promoting delay and avoid- 
ing official responsibility. The Secretary 
of State could at any moment assume the 
position of an autocrat ora cypher, and the 
House and the public never knew until 
afterwards in which capacity he was act- 
ing. Moreover, it was a loss to Parliament 
that the members of the Council—men of 
tried experience and proved ability —should 
be expressly prohibited from seats in that 
House, and from contributing to the 
slender stock of information which the 
House of Commons possessed on the im- 
portant questions which came before them 
relating to their Indian Empire. The sys- 
tem was one in which it was impossible to 
say, in case of emergency or difficulty, 
where responsibility was to be fixed. Whe- 
ther a remedy was to be found by relieving 
the members of the Council from their du- 
ties altogether, or by giving them greater 
power, he did not pretend to decide. All 
he did was to ask the House and the Go- 
vernment to do that which the noble Lord 
at the head of the Ministry had declared 
that Parliament ought to do at that very 
time—namely, to take steps for having the 
constitution of the Council reconsidered and 
revised. The existing arrangement had 
been tried and found wanting, and he be- 
lieved, that if continued, it would be pro- 
ductive of great calamities to India. He 
would therefore conclude by moving an 
Address to the Crown for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission to inquire and re- 
port whether any and what alterations may 
be advantageously adopted in the Home 
Government of India, as constituted by the 
Act 21 & 22 Vict., c. 106. 

Mr. BAZLEY said, he rose to second 
the Motion, which, he thought, if adopted, 
would be beneficial alike to India and to 
this country. He was not there to deny 
that benefit had accrued to India from the 
administration of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn, and likewise from the 
administration of the right hon. Gentleman 
the present Secretary of State ; but, in the 
present condition of Laneashire, he thought 
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that some important change was necessary, 
by which the great and vast resources of 
India might be made to benefit both the 
people of India and the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of England. He did not expect the 
Indian Government to become growers of 
cotton for Lancashire, but he should be 
glad to see such changes introduced as 
would permit the Natives more freely to 
cultivate cotton and allow European capi- 
talists to invest their money in the soil of 
India. If the improvements suggested and 
commenced by the noble Lord the Member 
for King’s Lynn, when he was Minister for 
India, had been continued up to the pre- 
sent time, he was convinced that at least a 
portion of the calamity which had now be- 
fallen the manufacturing districts of this 
country would have been averted. He 
was, moreover, aware, that since the amal- 
gamation which had taken place of the 
services of India, there were certain dis- 
crepancies to be reconciled which prevented 
that cordial action between the two services 
which was so exceedingly desirable. He 
hoped, therefore, that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Secretary for India would take 
a favourable view of the proposal of his 
hon. Friend, and that if nothing could be 
done in the matter for the present year, the 
right hon. Gentleman would be prepared to 
submit to Parliament in the next Session 
some measure for the revision of their sys- 
tem of Indian Government. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
issue a Commission to inquire and report whether 
any and what alterations may be advantageously 
adopted in the Home Government of India, as 
constituted by the Act 21 & 22 Vict., c. 106.”— 
(Mr. Arthur Mills.) 


Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he had 
no intention on that occasion, nor did he 
think it would be consonant with the 
wishes of the House to discuss those gene- 
ral questions connected with improvements 
in India to which the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester had alluded. He 
had already stated, and might have to state 
again before the close of the Session, what 
had been done in that respect, and he was 
not aware that the Government of India 
had in any degree failed to perform their 
duty in developing the resources of the vast 
country under their rule. With regard to 
the main question before the House— 
namely, the constitution of the Home 
Government, he could only say that it 
had worked very well and harmoniously, 
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and that whatever bad been done had 
been dono with his entire approval, and 
with the approval also of a large majority 
of his Council. The only question on 
which any considerable difference of opi- 
nion bad arisen was that of the sale of 
waste lands. Some members of the Coun- 
cil were not disposed to go as far as 
himself, but the House had been put in 
possession of their opinions as well as of 
his own; and as regarded the general 
administration of Indian affairs, he could 
freely state that the same course would 
have been pursued if he had been stand- 
ing alone. The hon. Member for Taunton 
had said he might be asked why he had 
brought forward his Motion, and he (Sir 
Charles Wood) must confess that he 
thought the question was a very perti- 
nent one. On ordinary occasions, when 
a Motion was made for inquiry, it was 
because the mover implied some censure 
on the administration which he wished to 
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publicly the obligations under which he 
felt to all the members of his Council for 
the cordial and harmonious manner in 
which they worked with him. Whatever 
doubts he had previously entertained as 
to the mode in which the Council might 
work had been entirely removed by the 
experience of the last four years; and, 
indeed, he was entirely satisfied on that 
subject. 

The hon. Member for Taunton had 
complained that he could not ascertain 
with whom responsibility rested. He had 
no hesitation in telling the hon. Gentle- 
man that the responsibility rested with 
himself as Secretary of State for India, 
On that point nothing could be more ex- 
plicit than the following remarks made by 
the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn in May 1858 :— 

“The Minister is to be surrounded by those 
who can bring long experience to bear on the 


questions submitted to their consideration, who 
can give the Minister the best advice, and sup- 





be investigated. But the hon. Member 
had distinctly stated that he had no fault 
to find with the manner in which the} 
Council had discharged its duties, or with 
any measure which had been passed by | 
the Secretary of State in Council. The) 
only ground he had shown for his Motion | 
was that certain opinions were expressed 
by different Members of that House in | 
1858, that the principle on which the 
Council was constituted ought to undergo | 
revision at an early period. Now, with-| 
out following the hon. Member further, | 
he confessed that at the time he did not 
altogether concur in the proposal of the, 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn ; 
but he was bound to say that in the course | 
of the four years, during which he had pre- | 
sided over the Council, he had every} 
reason to be satisfied with the arrange- | 
ment made by his noble Friend of the 
members of the Council. No better selec- | 
tion could have been made; and if he! 
were obliged to reduce the Council to-' 
morrow, he did not know whom he could 
strike off the list of members without | 
disadvantage to the public service. He’ 
was glad to have that opportunity of 
publicly expressing the obligations under 
which he felt to those gentlemen, many 
of whom had been put into a somewhat 
difficult position, having been members of 
the old and independent court of direc- 

tors, and having been suddenly transferred 
to a body in which they no longer enjoyed 
the same position. He willingly availed 

himself of that opportunity of expressing | 


Sir Charles Wood 


ply him with the best materials on which to 
form his judgment ; but, having the benefit of 
that advice and experience, he is bound to act 
on his own single and personal responsibility,” 


| (3 Hansard, exlix. 2184-5] 


He had followed the example of his noble 
Friend in acting upon that principle, and 


‘there could not be the smallest doubt that 


the responsibility rested upon the Secre- 
tary of State, whether he took the advice of 
his Council or not. The hon. Member for 
Taunton had asserted that the Council was 
also intended as a protection to the Seere- 
tary of State against Parliamentary influ- 
ence. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLS explained, that 
| what he had said was that the Council was 
intended as a protection against casual 
Parliamentary majorities. 

Sin CHARLES WOOD said, he would 
then ask whether the hon. Member meant 


| to say that the Secretary of State was to be 


| precluded from bringing before Parliament 
any measure which he believed to be for 
the good not of India only, but of the 
whole Empire, simply because he might 
differ from his Council upon it. Was that 
the length to which the hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks extended? He did not believe 
there was a man in the House except the 
hon. Gentleman, who would suppose that 
the diseretion of any Member of Parlia- 
ment could be so bound. The proposal for 
the amalgamation of the Indian army was 
not a mere Indian question, but an Im- 
perial question. It had been approved by 
large majorities of that House; it had 
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succeeded to a great extent in its object. 
[Colonel Sykes: No.] Of course, he (Sir 
Charles Wood) did not expect his hon. and 
gallant Friend, a member of the old Indian 
army, to acknowledge its success ; but in 
the opinion of almost every one it had im- 
proved the efficiency of the army and the 
economy of the system. It was therefore 
rather late to say that the Secretary of 
State ought to have been precluded from 
bringing it forward, because his Council 
differed from him in opinion. The hon. 
Gentleman went on to say that the House 
did not know what was going on, and was 
ignorant of the opinions of members of the 
Council. Did the hon. Gentleman wish 
that the discussions of the Council should 
be conducted in the presence of a short- 
hand-writer and reported to the world ? 
There were, happily, few occasions, in- 
deed, in which there had been a difference 
between the Secretary of State and the 
majority of the Council. Those occasions 
were only four in number in four years, 
and they occurred on the most trivial and 
unimportant matters. The Council had 
power to record their dissent from any de- 
cision taken by the Secretary of State, 
and that House could call, as it had called, 
for the production of the records of such 
dissent. Indeed, he did not know of any 
ease in which any dissent had been re- 
corded without that dissent having been 
called for and laid before Parliament. The 
hon. Member seemed to suppose that the 
Secretary of State and his Council were 
always quarrelling. Happily, that was not 
the fact, for he and the Council had acted 
in the most cordial manner. He felt very 
grateful to the Council. It would be impos- 
sible for him to go on without their assist- 
ance. There might be excellent Councils 
in Bengal, Madras, or Bombay, but it was 
in the Council of the Secretary of State 
for India alone that the knowledge and 
experience of different parts of India were 
concentrated. The Secretary of State, 
therefore, had, in respect to any general 
measure, better means of forming opinions 
and coming to a right conclusion than the 
Government of any single part of India 
possibly could have. He thought the mea- 
sure of the noble Lord opposite was a very 
wise measure taken altogether. The noble 
Lord had made an admirable selection of 
members for that Council, and all vacancies 
in it had been filled up on the sole princi- 
ple of choosing the very best men who 
could be found. For these reasons he ob- 
jected to the hon. Gentleman’s Motion for 
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inquiry, for which no good ground had 
been adduced, and which, if adopted, must 
seriously interrupt the course of business 
in the Department. 

Coronet SYKES said, that there was not 
a Member of the House who did not expect 
when the Council for India was proposed 
that the experienced men who were to 
assist with their advice would necessarily 
have weight with the Secretary of State, 
and that the result of their experience 
would be acted upon. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, however, given them an 
important instance in which that expecta- 
tion had been falsified ; for he had admittedl 
that on a momentous question, the amal- 
gamation of the Royal and Indian armies, 
affecting the interests of between 5,000 and 
6,000 British officers, he had acted upon 
his own judgment, in direct opposition to 
the unanimous opinion of his fifteen ex- 
perienced Councillors who were to be his 
guides and mentors. There was but one 
feeling of rankling discontent among those 
5,000 or 6,000 officers whose profes- 
sional prospects had been ruined by the 
amalgamation of the Indian army with 
the Imperial forces. [*‘ No!” ] He said, 
‘* Yes—a hundred times, yes.” They had 
no security that the Secretary of State 
might not exercise a similar power on some 
great political question, which might lead, 
perhaps, not only to another mutiny, but 
to a great convulsion throughout India, 
The right hon. Gentleman had no know- 
ledge or personal experience of India, and 
might act on the advice of individuals who 
were the last persons who should give him 
advice, and who might have personal inte- 
rests, sympathies, or Parliamentary pre- 
dilections, or religions fanaticism, all of 
which might influence him, and induce 
him to set aside the voice of his fifteen 
Councillors. The Council was in a 
most anomalous position. They had no 
power to call for the papers which might 
have come from India, and it depended 
upon the right hon. Gentleman whether 
they should obtain any information or 
not. His complaint was that his right 
hon. Friend, though nominally responsible 
to that House, was as complete a despot as 
Alexander, Darius, or any other autocrat 
who ever existed, for being a Member of a 
Government which ruled by commanding a 
majority of that House, its shield was ne- 
cessarily thrown over him. No single 
individual ought to have such a power. 
The Council was no adequate check upon 
him. The case was very different with 
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the old Court of Directors of the East 
India Company. The directors were 
elected for four years ; they then went out 
of office for one year that their con- 
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strengthened, and he was of opinion that 
they ought to have seats in Parliament. 
That would materially improve their posi- 
tion in the country, without weakening the 


duct might be reviewed by the electors, | just authority of the Secretary for India. 
who might return them again or not as| He thought they ought also to be allowed 


they chose. They were almost invariably | 
re-elected. Each member had the power | 
of giving notice of his intention to bring 
forward a Motion on any subject whatever, 
precisely as was the case with every Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, The India 
Council could do nothing of the kind. A 
discussion took place in the Court of Diree- 
tors, the result was determined by ballot, 
and scores of times the Chairman, the 
Deputy Chairman, and those acting with 
them had been put intoa minority. Refer- 
ence was then made to the controlling 
power which could exercise a veto; but 
generally an understanding was come to 
highly beneficial to India. There was a 


to take the initiative in pressing matters on 
the attention of the Government. But he 
entertained great doubt whether theinquiry, 
if granted, would tend in that direction, 
and for that reason he hoped the Motion 
would not be pressed toa division. There 
could be no doubt that the Council was a 
weak body, and that the Secretary for 
India was all powerful. But, independently 
of that, he was a Member of the Govern- 
ment, and that gave additional weight to 
his opinions. He thought too short a time 
had elapsed to enable the country to form 
a correct opinion as to the working of the 
Council. It was a matter of regret that 
the question of the amalgamation of the 


Secret Committee, but it was confined en- 
tirely to political objects. They could not 
divulge the orders sent out, but they could 
record their individual objections ; they | Gentleman had takena rather strong mea- 
frequently made those objections, and the| sure. But his complaint in that case was 
orders sent out by the Board of Control.| not that the right hon. Gentleman had 
were sometimes in consequence modified. | acted against the opinion of his Council, 
That wasanother safeguard which nolonger | but that he had never consulted them at 
existed. He spoke from nineteen years’ | all; for, although it was an Imperial ques- 


He 


army had arisen so soon after the formation 
of the Council and the new system of Go- 
vernment. In that case the right hon. 





experience as a Director, and having filled | tion, it was also an Indian question. 
the office of Deputy Chairman and Chair-| was bound to admit that in many respects 


man. What he wished was that there | the working of the Parliamentary Govern- 
should be some increased power in the | ment of India had not been attended with 
Council, such as he had described, that | some of the objections which he had anti- 
they should have power to call for any | cipated. He also wished to bear his testi- 
papers, to propose any Motion, and to de-/ mony to the noble manner in which the 
cide on it by ballot or in open court; and | right hon. Gentleman, in spite of obloquy, 
if the Secretary of State took on himself | had stood out for the rights of the people 
the responsibility of opposing their resolu- | of India, and for that he deserved great 
tions, the House should have the opportunity | credit. No sufficient case had been made 


of judging between the Secretary of State | 
and his Council. He entirely concurred 
with his right hon, Friend (Sir Charles 
Wood) that a man of judgment, proper | 
feeling, and courtesy would generally be 
guided by the friend!y opinion of the ex- 
rienced men about him; but still a crot- 
chety, wilful, despotic, corrupt person 
might be Secretary of State for India, 
and in that ease the whole empire of 
India, with its 180,000,000 of people and 
its £40,000,000 of revenue, would be at his 
feet. He therefore thought some mo- | 
difications between the Secretary of State 
and his counsel should be made, as a 
matter of safety, if nothing more. 

Si EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he wished to see the Council of India 

Colonel Sykes 





out for any great change in the constitu- 
tion of the Government of India. 

Lorp STANLEY said, as it did not ap- 
pear to be the desire of the House to pro- 
long the discussion, he would say only 4 
very few words on the subject. If, how- 
ever, the hon. Gentleman who had intro- 
duced the question was disposed to press 
it to a division, he should not be able 
to divide with him. He thought there 
was great objection to an inquiry of the 
nature proposed. A Royal Commission 
was an excellent instrument for investigat- 
ing questions involving a large and com- 
plicated mass of details, into which it could 
not be expected that Members of that 
House generally would take the trouble to 
inquire. In such a case no course could 
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be better than to appoint a Commission to 
collect evidence, to ascertain the facts, to 
sum them up briefly and clearly, and so to 
give the House the means of deciding, with 
full knowledge, as to what should be done. 
But the questions involved in the case be- 
fore the House were questions not of detail, 
but of general policy, as, for instance, whe- 
ther the Council ought to have any check 
or control over the finances of India, how 
its members were to be appointed, whether 
by nomination, by election, or by a mix- 
ture of both, what should be their tenure 
of office, what their number, and whether 
they ought to have seats in Parliament. 
All these were questions of general policy, 
to be argued upon grounds which were per- 
fectly familiar to Members of the House, 
and they were questions upon which the 
House had already expressed a deliberate 
opinion. But his hon. Friend wanted to 
refer all these questions to be decided 
by a body of seven, eight, nine, or ten 
persons, whose names even he did not 
know, the appointment of whom was to be 
left to the Government, and who, if not 
wholly ignorant of the subject-matter of 
their inquiry, would probably go into it 
with more or less of bias. But that was 


not the way in which the position of the 
Council ought to be inquired into. 


His 
hon. Friend left undecided whether there 
ought, in his judgment, to be a Council or 
no Council, whether the existing Council was 
too weak or too strong ; he did not tell the 
House what he complained of in that re- 
spect, or what he wanted to have done. 
All the questions which he raised would be 


fit subjects of debate in that House, if any | 


hon. Member chose to bring them forward, 
and there was nothing to prevent any Mem- 
ber of that House, if they thought their 
former decision wrong, from proposing to 
reverse it. The only complaints which his 
hon. Friend had made were of delay and 
divided responsibility. But it was clear, ac- 
cording to the constitution of the Govern- 
ment of India, that the responsibility of the 
Seeretary of State was complete and undi- 
vided, with this one sole exception, that if he 
proposed a grant of money, and the Coun- 
cil, in the exercise of the power in their 
hands, refused it, he had only to state this 
Cireumstanece and the responsibility fell 
from him upon the shoulders of the Coun- 
cil. He was rather surprised to hear his 
hon. Friend speak of delay, because he 
ought to have recollected that under the 
old system perpetual correspondence was 
going on between the Indian Government 
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and the Board of Control, a correspondence 
which descended into the minutest par- 
ticulars, led to a ridiculous amount of ver- 
bal criticism, and wasted a great deal of 
time. Whatever of yood or harm might 
have been done by the change which had 
been made, this one fact was certain—that 
a greater amount of speed was attained in 
the despatch of business under the new 
system than ever could be arrived at be- 
fore. The decisions come to might be 
better or worse, that was matter of opi- 
nion, but that they were more expeditious 
was matter of fact, capable of proof. There 
remained only the question whether it 
would be of advantage that some of the 
members of the Council should have seats 
in that House. That was a point upon 
which a great deal might be said upon 
both sides. There was great force in 
what was said as to the advantage of 
having in the House men with special 
experience on Indian subjects. But, the 
objections on the other side were strong. 
The Council were the confidential advisers 
of the Minister, chosen for their knowledge 
of Indian affairs, and not from party mo- 
tives; they were necessarily conversant 
with everything that passed in the India 
Office, and there would be extreme incon- 
venience if a Minister were to be exposed 
to Parliamentary criticism from gentlemen 
holding such positions, speaking from offi- 
cial knowledge, and possibly using that 
knowledge for the. party purpose of an 
opposition. He did not think that the 
two positions of confidential adviser and 
Parliamentary . critie were reconcilable. 
He was bound to say that the inconveni- 
ence to which he referred had to a great 
extent been avoided by the moderation and 
good sense of the old Directors who had 
seats in Parliament; but the difficulty must 
have been felt more or less ; and when the 
remodelling of the system was proposed, 
the House determined by a large majority, 
upon a review of the whole question, that 
the members of Council should not have 
seats in the House. He had only, in con- 
clusion, to repeat, that if his hon. Friend 
had any complaints to make, he ought to 
bring them at once before the Louse, and 
they should be ready to discuss the matter, 
There was no reason why the arrangement 
of 1558 should be considered final, but he 
(Lord Stanley) did not think it necessary 
to unsettle that arrangement by referring 
the question to a number of gentiemen of 
whom the House knew nothing, and pledg- 
ing themselves as they would be pledged 
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to abide by the decision to which those 
gentlemen might come. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he hoped, after 
the speeches of the noble Lord and the 
hon. Baronet (Sir T. E. Colebrooke), the 
hon. Member would not press his Motion. 
Many of the suggestions made by his hon. 
Friend seemed, no doubt, as if they would 
be improvements ; but he entirely agreed 
with the hon. Member for Lanarkshire, 
after an experience of five years, that the 
improvements in the Government of India 
were manifest to all, and that the natives of 
India themselves felt increased confidence 
in the justice which they obtained from 
that House. He (Mr. Kinnaird) wished to 
join in the well-deserved tribute which had 
been paid to the right hon. Gentleman for 
the discretion and wisdom ‘he had shown in 
his administration of the affairs of India. 

Sr HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
there were circumstances in the position of 
the Council which might render discussion 
advisable, and he believed that the dis- 
cussion which had taken place was calcu- 
lated to do good. Any real check upon 
Government must be exercised by a well- 
considered opposition in that House ; and 
an impression appeared to prevail in India 
that there was no opposition to the Indian 
Government. He, for one, thought that 
the present system of Government had 
worked better than could have been antici- 
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pated. He was one of those who supported 
a Motion for allowing some of the Indian 
Council to have seats in that House—a 
Motion which was supported by Earl 
Russell and a large minority; but he 
owned, on reflection, that he thought the 
House came to a right decision in rejecting 


the Motion. It would not be a seemly 
thing to have the Secretary of State for 
India opposed in that House by his confi- 
dential advisers. In other matters the 
House ought to use all the weight of its 
authority in favour of the Council; and 
where the Councillors dissented, the record 
of the dissent should come before the 
House. He should like to know whether 
the Secretary of State, when he differed 
from the Council, recorded the reasons on 
which his dissent was founded. He quite 
concurred in the remark that a Commission 
would not be desirable, and that the House 
could deal with questions as they were 
raised, and introduce such Amendments 
of the system as might be deemed advis- 
able. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD was understood 
to say that the Secretaries of State and 


Lord Stanley 
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the Members of the Council were precisely 
on the same footing, and that either might 
record their dissent if they liked. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, that he 
would not press his Motion, but he wished 
to observe, as his proposition had been so 
much criticised by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for India, that in sug- 
gesting a revision of the present arrange- 
ment, with regard to the unsatisfactory 
nature of which his opinion remained un- 
altered, he had only done what had been 
suggested by the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government in 1858. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ARMY PRIZE PROPERTY, 
COMMISSION MOVED FOR. 


Cotone. NORTH said, he rose to move 
an humble Address to Her Majesty, pray- 
ing that She will be graciously pleased to 
issue a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the realization of army prize property, and 
its mode of distribution, and into the eause 
of the extraordinary delays which had, in 
most cases, occurred in its distribution to 
the captors, with a view to a remedy for 
the same. As the case was one which 
was free from party considerations, he felt 
some hope that he should carry with him 
the support of the House. He needed not 
to say that he did not pretend to interfere 
with the prerogative of the Crown to give 
or withhold prize property ; but his desire 
was to have some rules or regulations 
established, which should come into opera- 
tion when the Royal prerogative ceased. 
His attention had been drawn to the sub- 
ject by the universal dissatisfaction which 
pervaded the army, both officers and men, 
who had taken part in those glorious cam- 
paigns, which resulted, owing to the gra- 
cious consideration of the Sovereign, in 
their right to receive prize money. What 
they complained of, was not only the small 
amount received, but the immense length 
of time which elapsed between the time of 
the capture and the period when the money 
was distributed to the captors. He had 
endeavoured to make himself master of the 
details, but considerable mystery appeared 
to exist on the subject. He naturally ap- 
plied in the first instance to Chelsea IHos- 
pital for information, but the answer he 
received was, that that establishment was 
only the depository of unclaimed or for- 
feited shares after distribution was made. 
Without wearying the House by a reference 
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to very distant campaigns, and confining 
himself only to campaigns with which they 
were all conversant, and almost all of which 
had occurred in India, he should be able to 
show that most unreasonable delays had 
occurred in the distribution of prize money. 
He had moved for a Return of army prize 
money granted, stating the name and date 
of capture, and the date when the distribu- 
tion in India was authorized in general 
orders. The first on the list was the Isle 
of France, and the date of the capture was 
1810, while the first award for prize money 
took place on the 2nd of February 1819. 
But not to go so far back, he would refer 
to the Burmese war in the years 1824, 
1825, and 1826; and he found that the 
order for the first payment of prize money 
was dated December 19, 1836, or just ten 
years after the war was closed. In July 
1839 the capture of Ghuznee took place ; 
but no prize money was distributed until 
March 17, 1848, or nine years after the 
event. Then came the case of Khelat, in 


November 1839, and six years elapsed | 


before the prize money was paid. With 


regard to Pegu, the contest terminated in 
1853, but the prize money was not paid 
until March 1863. after a delay of ten 
years, and he understood that the prize 


money to each private soldier only amount- 
ed to about a couple of rupees. No one, 
then, could be surprised that the soldiers 
were disgusted at the treatment they 
experienced in the matter. From a Return 
it appeared that the amount of cash, arising 
from forfeited and unclaimed prize money, 
was no less than upwards of £1,100,000 ; 
and what he particularly objected to, on 
examining that Return, was to find that a 
considerable sum, arising from soldiers’ 
prize money, had been expended on the 
purchase of land near Chelsea Hospital, 


and in opposing a proposed railway through ' 


the ground. No less a sum than £40,000 
had been paid to Commissioners, in virtue 
of an Act of Parliament, for the purpose 
of purchasing a site for the Royal Military 
Asylum, and for improving that site. In 
1854, it was brought under the notice of 
the House that 120 boys 
turned out of Chelsea Hospital in order 
that schoolmasters for the army might 
occupy their apartments. The House 
would not hear of such an arrangement, 
and the boys were sent back to the Hos- 
pital again; but it now turned out that a 
very large sum had been taken from the 
soldiers’ prize money to erect a building for 
those army schoolmasters. Those sums, 
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instead of being in the hands of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, ought to be placed 
in the hands of the Commander of the 
Forces, the Secretary of State for War, 
and the Paymaster General, to be laid out 
for the benefit of the army. Last year, 
they asked for aVote of £2,000 only, to pro- 
vide means of recreation for the soldier in 
camp and barracks, and after fighting for 
it like dogs over a bone, they only carried 
it by a small majority. When money was 
required for any similar purpose, the officers 
were obliged to go to their private friends 
cap in hand, and solicit their contributions. 
In the capture of places where there was 
rich booty, officers had to depend on the 
honour of the soldiers. At Delhi the 
soldiers could have carried away valuable 
jewels; but on the call of their officers, 
| who stated that the value of them would 
|be given as prize, they gave up costly 
|necklaces and other articles of great 
value. That being the case, it was to 
|be regretted that the sum received by 
the men as their share of the Delhi 
prize money was so miserable as to 
cause great dissatisfaction. The House 
and the country ought to remember a 
dictum of the Duke of Wellington, to the 
effect that we should not only treat the 
soldier with justice, but make him under- 
stand that wedid so. He felt assured that 
the matter could not be in better hands 
than those of the noble Viscount at the 
head of the Government ; and his reason 
for moving for a Royal Commission was, 
that it would enable the noble Lord to 
select those who, from their services, their 
ability, and their name, would be qualified 
for the task and ensure the confidence of 
the army. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man concluded by moving— 





“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
realization of Army Prize Property and its mode 
of distribution, and to inquire into the cause of 
the extraordinary delays which have, in most 
cases, occurred in its distribution to the Captors, 
with a view to a remedy for the same.” 


Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I rise 
to state to the hon. and gallant Officer and 
the House that Her Majesty’s Government 
have no objection whatever to urge against 
the Motion which he has made. And, in 
fact, I am quite of the same opinion with 
him, that an inquiry into the matter may 
be attended with advantageous results to 
| both the army and navy. I should suggest 
to him to leave out one word—the word 
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* extraordinary.”” Iam afraid that word 
does not represent the fact, for the delays 
are *‘ ordinury’’ and not *‘ extraordinary.” 
Besides, the word implies censure, and we 
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want ingniry, and not to prejudge the | 
There can be no doubt that a} 


matter. 
length of time always elapses between 
military and naval operations and the dis- 


tribution of the prize money that arises | 


from them. That is a very great evil. I 
have often inquired about it, and I have 


always been told that there are things to | 


be done which require time. Especially 
when ships or regiments are abroad you 
require accurate Returns, and there are dif- 
ficulties in getting them as well as in pro- 
curing other particulars; but I cannot help 
thinking. with the hon. and gallant Officer, 
that a thorough investigation into these 
circumstances will tend to, at all events, 
a great abridgement of the delays which 
now take place. Those delays are a great 
evil to the parties whose rights they ulti- 
mately establish; because, when ten years 
elapse—as in the ease mentioned by the 
hon. and gallant Officer — men get dis- 
persed, men die, and men who by their 
own valour and achievements have estab- 
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grievances which had not been touched on 
in the speech of his hon. and gallant 
Friend. He thought it would be well to 
refer to the Commission an inquiry as to 
whether some proper mode or proper prac- 
tice could not be adopted for ascertaining 
who the parties were that were entitled to 
| booty which had to be divided among 
several claimants. In the distribution of 
prize money there was a great difference 
existing between the practices which pre- 
vailed in the army and navy respectively, 
In the navy there was a properly constitut- 
ed Court to which disputes in respect of 
| prize money were carried, which Court, by 
decisions extending over a period of more 
than a century, had established a regular 
code of laws. In the ease of the army 
there was no such regular tribunal; and 
the consequence was, that whereas the 
only questions to be considered with regard 
to the navy were whether the prize was a 
good one, and how soon the money could 
| be given, a third point had to be deter- 
| mined respecting the army—namely, what 
| portions of the army were entitled to share. 
| That uncertainty and difficulty had given 
ste to endless discussions and disputes, 


lished a claim to booty do not receive it.| For example, in the case of the Deccan 
Some die; and then their families have to | prize money, which was captured by an 
establish their rights as inheriting from the | army under Sir Thomas Hislop, when the 
soldiers themselves; but it very often hap- | Marquess of Hastings was Commander-in- 
pens—I believe more frequently in the | Chief of India, a question arose whether 
navy than in the army—that men who | the Marquess of Hastings was entitled to 
have claims are tempted by an immediate | considerable share, and there were two 
offer to sell their chances by anticipation | large quarto volumes of papers on the sub- 


for a small and inconsiderable sum. In 
that case the parties who receive the prize 
money are mere speculators, and not the 
parties who were originally entitled to it. 
I shall have great pleasure in concurring 
in the Motion of the hon. and gallant 
Officer; and I assure him that in the 
composition of the Commission we will take 
care that it shall contain within itself those 
elements of experience, information, and 
authority which will render its reeommen- 
dations satisfactory to the army and navy, 
as well as tothe country. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he was glad to have to congratulate his 
hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel North) on 
the success which had attended his Motion ; 
at the same time, he should have been 
pleased if its terms had been carried some- 
what further. As the noble Viscount had 
consented to the issue of a Royal Commis- 


| ject. The Treasury then endeavoured to 
| settle the question by some legal or semi- 
legal proceedings ; they heard council and 
took the opinion of their own Law Officers, 
afterwards disposing of it in the best way 
|they could. Owing to that and to sim ar 
| difficulties, an Act was passed at the te- 
| ginning of the present reign for altering 
/some of the functions of the High Court 
of Admiralty, and in that Act a clause was 
\inserted providing that in any disputed 
cases of prize Her Majesty should be em- 
| . 
| powered to refer to the High Court of 
| Admiralty questions affecting the army, 
just as those relating to naval prizes. If 
that clause had been acted on, as it should 
‘have been, it would have solved all the 
difficulties which had arisen. But it had 
|never been so acted on, and the result 
|was that among those interested much 
| dissatisfaction, and some suspicion of un- 








sion, he would suggest whether it might | due influence, prevailed as to the present 
not be possible to assign to the Commis-| mode of determining these disputed ques- 
sion the task of investigating some other | tions. For himself, he disclaimed any in‘ 
Viscount Palmerston 
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tention of imputing undue influence, but 
he was very much struck with the in- 
convenience and mischief attending the 
sort of discussion that went on in cases of 
the kind, and he wished to refer the matter | 
to the Commission, that they might see 
whether it-was not possible to devise a re- 
medy insuchcases. The case of the Banda 
and Kirwee prize money was one in point, 
and though he would not enter into the 
merits of the question, inasmuch as he had 
given notice that he would bring it under 
the attention of the House, he wished to 
mention it in connection with the present 
discussion. It arose out of the claims of 
Sir George Whitlock’s force, which marched 
from Madras during the Indian mutiny, 
and of the force under Sir Hugh Rose. 
which marched from Bombay. Both forces 
had behaved most gallantly in Central 
India, and that of Sir George Whitlock, 
by the capture of two places called Banda 
and Kirwee, obtained a considerable booty. 
The furee under Sir Hugh Rose was also 
engaged in several severe actions, but at 
the time of the capture of those two places 
was 250 miles distant. Sir George Whit- 
lock’s force, as the actual captors, claimed 
the whole of the prize money, and sent in 
a claim to that effect to the Treasury, 
fortified by counsels’ opinions. They were 
ultimately informed that the matter had 
been referred to Lord Clyde, who had drawn 
up @ memorandum on the subject. For 
some time they were unable to obtain a 
sight of the memorandum, but at last they 
were told that the Government had decided 
against their claim; and as that decision 
was founded upon Lord Clyde’s memoran- 
dum, it would be desirable that they should 
see the grounds on which the decision 
rested. Now, without entering into the 
merits of the ease—[ Viscount PaLMERsTON : 
You have entered into them ]—he contended 
that the claimants in that case should have 
their claim decided according to certain 
rules of evidence and certain principles of 
law, instead of being left to the discretion 
of the Treasury. They had reason to know 
that the opinions of the legal advisers of 
the Crown were favourable to them ; and 
all he asked was that the Government, 
having taken those opinions, should either 
act upon them or should do what was done 
in the case of the Deccan prize money— 
hear counsel, or refer the matter, as they 
had the power to do, to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, or to the High 
Court of Admiralty. In distributing prize 
money care should be taken to satisfy the 
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soldier's sense of justice. Some years ago 
the noble Lord, in speaking of the China 
prize money, said that if a soldier thought 
he had a fair claim to prize money, he 
naturally felt aggrieved unless some satis- 
factory steps were taken to test the ques- 
tion. And that was his contention—that 
a fair hearing should be afforded where 
those claims existed, and that the soldier 
should not be left to feel that he hada 
grievance. It was his intention, when the 
proper time came, to move a Resolution on 
the subject, and he promised the House 
that he would then detain them with very 
few remarks. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he did 
not mean to dissent from the proposal of 
the hon. Gentleman that the ease to which 
he referred should be considered by the 
Commission. He thought, however, he 
had reason to complain that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had not fulfilled the promise he 
made on rising, that he would not go into 
the merits of the question, and that he had 
impugned the conduct of his noble Friend 
after he had spoken, and when he had 
therefore no opportunity of replying. The 
hon. Gentleman had a Motion on the paper 
with regard to the Banda and Kirwee prize 
money, and he should have reserved his 
remarks on that subject till the House came 
to it. He did not think that the conduct 
of the hon. Gentleman was either consonant 
with the practice of the House or fair to- 
wards his nuble Friend. 


Motion amended, and agreed to. 


Resolved, 


That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to issue a Commission to inquire into the. 
realization of Army Prize Property and its mode 
of distribution, and into the cause of the delays 
which have, in most cases, occurred in its distri- 
bution to the Captors, with a view to a remedy 
for the same.—(Colonel North.) 


FIRE INSURANCES.—RESOLUTION. 
Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN, in calling the 


attention of the House to the question of 
the fire insurance duty, said, he regretted 
that circumstances over which he had no 
control had prevented him from bringing it 
on, as he had intended, at an earlier period’ 
of the Session. Several Petitions had been 
presented to the House from chambers of 
commerce in reference to the subject, and 
he had received a great many letters, ask- 
ing him how it was the question had been 
so long delayed. [He would answer that 
question in this way :—-Private Members’ 
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had only one night in the week out of the 
six—namely, Tuesday in each week —for 
the discussion of those questions which in 
their opinion required consideration ; and 
the fact was, that after deducting a week 
or two at the beginning, and a week or 
two at the end of the Session, there were 
not above ten or twelve Tuesdays available 
for Motions. Early in the Session he fixed 
on one of these Tuesdays, understanding 
that it was an open day, but he never was 
more miserably deceived. That was the day 
appointed for the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales, and the House did not sit on that 
day. He put his notice down for another 
day, when he was induced to postpone it 
because, it being St. Patrick's night, many 
Irish Members who would have supported 
him were engaged elsewhere. Upon the 
next occasion he was again unfortunate, 
the House adjourning immediately in con- 
sequence of the lamented death of a dis- 
tinguished Member of the Cabinet. He 
fixed upon another day, when his notice 
stood second, but the preceding Motion— 
that of the hon. Member for Berkshire 
upon education—occupied the whole even- 
ing, and again upon the last day for which 
he gave notice, and when he again stood 
second, the entire evening was occupied 
with a discussion upon the first Motion— 
one relating to the condition of Ireland. 
He did not propose to ask leave to intro- 
duce a Bill, believing that at that period of 
the Session no private Member could hope 
to interfere with the arrangements of the 
Government respecting the surplus of re- 
venue which they possessed. He there- 
fore only proposed to submit a Resolution 
conceived in such moderate terms that he 
could not understand upon what grounds 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could ob- 
ject to it. As, however, he feared he could 
not expect the cordial acquiescence of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he would give a few 
arguments in support of his proposition. 
He would, in the first place, remind the 
House that last Session he obtained leave 
to introduce a Bill to reduce the duty on 
fire insurance. That Bill was read a first 
time, but he did not press it, because he 
took the vote of the House to imply rather 
a recognition of the policy of the principle 
of reduction than the empowering a private 
Member to interfere with the fivancial ar- 
rangements of the Government. But that 
Vote was an encouragement to him to pro- 
pose a Resolution— 

“That in the opinion of this House the duty 
now chargeable upon fire insurances is excessive 


Mr. H. B. Sheridan 
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in amount, that it prevents insurance, and should 
be reduced at the earliest opportunity.” 

He submitted that Resolution because he 
believed that a reduction of this duty would 
benefit the revenue by bringing into the 
area of insurance a vast amount of property 
that was not then insured, and also because 
the present high rate of duty interfered 
with the prudent insurance of national pro- 
perty. The revenue derived from fire in- 
surances was £1,600,000, representing 
£10,007,000,000 of insurable property. He 
proposed to reduce the duty, then 3s. per 
cent, by ls. for five years, at the expira- 
tion of that period to reduce it by another 
shilling, leaving the ultimate duty Is. per 
cent. Although he believed any duty upon 
fire insurance was impolitic, he did not 
propose to go further. Neither did he 
limit the proposal to any particular amount 
of premium. He had said that he believed 
the reduction he proposed would really aug- 
ment the revenue derived from that source. 
The natural increase of the revenue for 
duty upon fire insurances was £50,000 a 
year, which was supposed to represent the 
annual increase of the national wealth, but 
to which in reality it bore a very small pro- 
portion. But, adding to that yearly increase 
the increase of £100,000 a year that might 
reasonably be expected to flow from a re- 
duction of the amount of duty, there would 
be £150,000 a year to compensate for any 
immediate loss the revenue might sustain 
from a reduction of the duty. Taking the 
increase of £150,000 annually for five 
years, it was clear that at the expiration 
of that period the first loss of £530,000, 
consequent upon a reduction, would be far 
more than made up. Besides, even if that 
were not so, an experiment or two less in 
art and science, or at Woolwich, would en- 
able the Government to concede a boon 
which the country had been anxious to ob- 
tain for years. He had consulted some of 
the most eminent actuaries and statists in 
the kingdom, and they considered that 
£100,000 a year was the minimum which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might ex- 
pect from a reduction of the duty by one- 
third. But if the reduction should be greater, 
the boon which would be given to the coun- 
try would be of such a character as would 
more than compensate the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for the small ad valorem loss waich 
the revenue might sustain. A new feature 
had been added to the question since it 
was last discussed. In 1856 the Govern- 
ment actually employed counsel to defend 
the insurance duty, and the gentleman they 
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selected for that purpose was Mr. Coode. 
He should be content to leave Mr. Coode’s 
blue-book, however, to the statistical and 
scientific societies, who dealt very severely 
with it when it appeared. He need only 
refer to the very talented and conclusive 
arguments of Mr. Samuel Brown, which 
were supposed to have cut to pieces the 
reasoning of Mr. Coode, and the House 
had also expressed its opinion of it by the 
support which it had given to his Motion. 
But, nevertheless, a revised edition of it 
was published during the Easter holidays, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
cited it as an authority on the subject. Mr. 
Coode asserted that property to the amount 
of 400 millions was not insured, because, 
as he said, the insurance offices were dis- 
inclined to receive small sums of money on 
account of the stamp duty imposed by Go- 
vernment. Now, in point of fact, the com- 
panies did not charge the stamp duty in 
certain cases; but if, as Mr. Coode alleged, 
a tax of 6d. prevented insurances, was it 
not reasonable to suppose that a Govern- 
ment tax of 200 per cent upon the pre- 
mium itself would have the same effect ? 
Another statement made by Mr. Coode 
was that the insurable property of the 
country was exhausted, and, that conse- 
quently, no hope need be entertained of an 
inerease to the revenue from that source. 
He estimated the insurable property at 
£1,141,000,000, but he omitted from his 
calculations the whole of Scotland and the 
whole of Ireland, all our ships and our car- 
goes, all our railways, all the tools of in- 
dustry, and all the machinery with which 
we carried on our mercantile and com- 
mercial transactions. In France all the 
railways were insured, and he believed that 
the railway property in this country might 
be valued at £600,000,000. He estimated 
all the various descriptions of property 
which Mr. Coode excluded as amounting 
to £1,500,000,000. Mr. Coode argued, 
that as it was proved that the average 
amount of the property lost in cases of 
fire did not exceed one-third of the amount 
insured, a prudent man would not insure 
for more than one-third of his property. 
It was, however, absurd to suppose that in 
individual cases men would insure only one- 
third of the insurable property they pos- 
sessed merely because by the law of 
averages that was found to be the pro- 
portionate amount actually destroyed tak- 
ing the whole of the losses by fire 
throughout the country. But upon Mr. 
Cvode’s figures alone he maintained that 
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there would be a sufficient return to the 
revenue to make up for any reduction of 
duty which the adoption of his Resolution 
might involve. Mr. Coode had said a 
great deal about agricultural insurances ; 
and, indeed, the reply of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer last year turned principally 
upon that point. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman argued that the farmers had not 
adequately responded to the liberal man- 
ner in which they had been treated. But 
Mr. Coode’s own figures should answer 
the right hon. Gentleman. From 1835 
to 1846, while other insurances had in- 
creased 25°2 per cent, agricultural in- 
surances had increased 28 and 1-6th per 
cent. In May 1850 the offices raised 
their charges, and the agricultural in- 
surances immediately fell. In December 
1853 they reduced them again, and the 
insurances rose. Mr. Coode argued that 
the duty was a tax not upon prudence, 
but upon property, because it could not 
be said that insurance added to the 
general wealth of the country. Surely, 
however, to insure was an act of prudence 
with reference to the individual, and in 
that sense at least the tax fell upon 
prudence. Mr. Coode had discovered that 
the tax was not only wise, but deserved 
support ; and that its effect was not to 
discourage insurauce. Mr. Coode said that 
the profits of the companies were 50 per 
cent of the premiums; but if that was so, 
it followed that the Government tax was 
really one of 400 per cent upon the cost 
price of insurance. If assurance companies 
were nothing but so many nests of swin- 
dlers, what must be said of the Govern- 
ment, who insisted on being partners in 
every transaction? For every £100 taken 
by an insurance company, the Government 
took £800 as its share of the swindle. 
That was the sum and substance of Mr. 
Coode’s conclusions. He therefore thought 
it would be a waste of time to follow his 
argument further. Mr. Coode was not an 
actuary, a statist, or a financier; he had 
nothing to do with chambers of commerce 
or the great commercial body. He had 
been retained to defend the duty, and he 
had done so to the best of his power. Mr. 
Coode relied on theory, and the Govern- 
ment relied on Mr. Coode. It had been 
said that a scruple of fact outweighed a 
pound of theory ; and he relied on the 
evidence of practical men. ‘There were 


100 Petitions presented to that House from 

corporations, all urging the reduction of 

the duty on the ground that it would in- 
2D 
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crease the revenue. 
chambers of commerce and the associated 
chambers of commerce, 100 Petitions from 
inhabitants of towns and cities, 130 from 
village societies, and 100 from miscella- 
neous places, all numerously signed. In 
fact, there was no other fiscal subject on 
which so many Petitions had been present- 
ed during the Session, as for the reduction 
of the duty on fire insurances. Then, if 
he took the opinions of the great thinkers 
on statistical subjects, he might quote 
Mr. Leoni Levi, Mr. Porter, The Times, 
and Mr. Newmarch, who stated that the 
duty on fire insurance was a duty against 
fire insurance, and to that he attributed the 
fact that about 80 per cent of the insurable 
property was uninsured. In addition, he 
(Mr. Sheridan) had scores of private letters 
showing how the tax operated in preventing 
insurances. One letter, from a gentleman 
who acted in the country as agent for a 
first-class insurance company, stated that 
he found the farmers almost universally 
insured their farming stock, but almost 
as universally refrained from insuring their 
household property, on account of the daty. 
He might, in addition to these letters, 
quote Mr. Sharman’s very able pamphlet 
to show how seriously the amount of the 
duty operated in restricting fire insurance 
and the benefits which might be expected 
to result from a reduction of the duty. In 
the year 1862 the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself admitted that the reduction 
of duty would produce an increase of in- 
surance. Despite all that the right hon. 
Gentleman had said to the contrary, he 
maintained that the duty operated as a 
punishment or fine of 200 per cent upon 
all those who insured. The Government 
did nothing for the tax. Not only did it 
offer the insurance offices no guarantee 
whatsoever in return for it, but it even 
took no part and rendered them no as- 
sistance in the extinction of fires. The 
Resolution which he asked the House to 
adopt was only a re-aftirmation of that to 
which it came last year, when it gave him 
leave to introduce a Bill upon this subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman might say that 
its adoption would amount to a declaration 
that the tax was the first that ought to be 
repealed, and might dwell upon the incon- 
venience of such a declaration. For his 
part, he could see no inconvenience in the 
adoption of such a course, because there 
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stock, although Mr, Coode appeared to fa- 
vour such a course ; and he warned hon, 
Members that if Motions like his were 
defeated, the Government might be inclined 
to take that step. He believed that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was in his 
own mind sensible of the objection to this 
duty, and he hoped that he would not op. 
pose the Resolution. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the Duty 
now chargeable upon Fire Insurances is excessive 
in amount, that it prevents Insurance, and should 
be reduced at the earliest opportunity.” 

Mr. COX seconded the Motion. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he had hoped 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have thought fit to say a few words in an- 
swer to the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Dudley, the more so since a Report on 
Fire Insurance Duties by Mr. George 
Coode, prepared by order of the Govern. 
ment, had been circulated to the Members 
of both Houses ; and he was anxious te 
learn whether the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer did or did not adopt its facts, argu- 
ments, and general reasoning. If he did 
not, he should like to know why the Re- 
port had been cireulated. If he did, its 
contents must be considered, not as the 
work ofa private individual, but asa State 
paper. Heshouldapply himself tothoseargu- 
ments in the Report bearing direetly upon 
the question in the order in which they arose, 
One of the complaints against the present 
fire insurance duty was the large propor- 
tion that it bore to the property insured. 
How did Mr. Coode meet that complaint ? 
Why, thus—** No house is wholly destrue- 
tible by fire,’’ snid Mr. Coode ; few pro- 
perties are insured to their full value ; and 
assuming two-thirds only to be insured, the 
duty of 3s. per £100 amonnts to the in- 
significant tax of 1s. per £1,000; and then, 
concluded Mr. Covode, ** it is a tax that can 
be condemned only in common with all 
other taxes on permanent property.” 

Now, it ought to be obvious to every one 
that the complaint referred to the pressure of 
the tax upon the property insured, and not 
to the proportion it bore to property unin- 
sured. The duty on property worth £100 
fully insured is 3s. ; but the 3s is an annual 
tax, and the proportion between the tax 
and the property is shown by the invest- 
ment of which the annual interest would 


was no tax of which the incidence was | provide the annual tax. The sum of £4 13s. 
more unfair or the abolition or reduc. | invested in Consols at the present price 


tion of which was more nesessary. He did 


Mr. H. B. Sheridan 


would yield an interest of 3s. ; so that 
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£4 13s. per £100, or nearly 1-20th part, 
is the proportion of any insured property 
absorbed by the tax. And then this tax 
—this property tax, as Mr. Coode calls it 
—on what property does it fall? An 
equitable property tax should fall on all 
property ; but this can fall only on insur- 
able property, and does not fall equally on 
that; it falls on property which the owner 
could only lose to his inconvenience or ruin ; 
it does not fall on the property of the rich. 
The lord of half a county, the proprietor 
of a whole town parish, becomes his own 
insurer, he need not insure ; he altogether 
escapes this novel property tax, which takes 
the twentieth part of the possession of his 
poor neighbour. Again, the magnitude of 
the tax in comparison with the premium 
paid for the risk insured against is a com- 
plaint. What is Mr. Coode’s defence ? 
“You complain,” says Mr. Coode, “‘that the 
3s. duty is double the ls. 6d., which you 
assume to be the natural cost price of 
the insurance.”” But you are quite mis- 
taken; the natural cost price is infi- 
nitely less than you imagine—half of the 
premium is required to meet fraudulent 
and dishonest claims—a quarter more is 
taken for the profit of the insurance office ; 
and, in fact, ** the premium is at least four 
times the natural cost of the insurance.” 
He (Mr. Hubbard) had never heard that 
the business of fire insurance was a mono- 
poly, and the insurers are satisfied to con- 
sider the risk balanced by the charge of 
the insurance office; but how does this 
argument affect the complaint Mr. Coode 
is answering? Why, in this remarkable 
manner—that, upon Mr. Coode’s own evi- 
dence, the cost ** price of the ordinary risks” 
should be not ls. 6d. but 4$d., and that 
the duty of 3s. enacted by the State, in pro- 
portion to the risk, is not as 2 to 1, but 
as8tol. Mr. Coode is not satisfied to 
treat this question in a dry fiscal view— 


he raises an important moral consideration; | 


he charges the present practice of fire 
insurance as being one ‘* which for every 
shilling paid to an honest insurer gives 
another to reward fraud or arson — an- 
other shilling to tempt or reward those 
who practise the most alarming and de- 
structive of all crimes.”” If this were 
so, the Government should not let the 
scrutiny stop there — they should take 
steps for the repression of a system 
80 full of danger to property and life ; and 
he would add, they should abstain mean- 
while from any participation in gains from 
such an immoral source. Another objection 
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to a heavy duty on fire insurance is that it 
becomes a tax on prudence. 

“The objection,” replies Mr. Coode, “is in 

truth merely rhetorical. It is of the very nature 
of taxation that it must be mainly derived from 
the exertion of all the moral and physical excel- 
lences productive of wealth; for industry, enter- 
prise, fortitude, temperance, and prudence are the 
main producers of revenue, public and private. 
We have no alternative but, in the same rhetorical 
sense, to continue to tax ‘ pradence’ and all the 
other productive, frugal, and profitable habits of 
men.” 
Without stopping to inquire whether a tax 
on spirits and tobacco would be classed by 
Mr. Coode with taxes on prudence, he 
(Mr. Hubbard) might at once point out that 
Mr. Coode wholly misunderstands or wholly 
misrepresents the argument. He ignores 
the influence of the tax upon the taxpayer, 
and looks only at the taxpayer's property. 
Doubtless prudence and industry are the 
producers of the taxpayer's property, which 
may be taken either by the income tax or 
the insurance tax ; but while one tax shared 
the products of his prudence, the other 
prohibits acts of prudence. The com. 
plaint against the insurance duty is, not 
that it taxes the products, but that it 
taxes the exercise of prudence. 

The last of Mr. Coode’s arguments 
| which he would notice is one which its 


| author considers conclusive evidenceagainst 


any reduction of the duty— 





“ Commencing with 1834,” writes Mr. Coode, 
| “the value of farming stock insured was thirty- 
| seven and a quarter millions sterling ; in 1862 it 
| had risen to sixty-five and a half millions ; but in 
| 1834 property subject to duty was insured to the 
amount of four hundred and eighty-three millions, 
‘and in 1862 the amount had increased to one 
thousand and seven millions.” 

| Thus showing an increase in farming stock 
of 76 per cent, and on other property of 
| 108 per cent. So that while agricultural 
[a property, exempt from tax, has increased 
‘only at the yearly rate of 2°7, all other 
insurances without bounty or exemptiun 
have advanced nearly three times as fast, 
| at the yearly rate of 7°3 per cent.”” There 
is great arithmetical inaccuracy in this 
statement. The amount of taxed in- 
,aurapees in 1862 was not 1,007 millions, 
but 941 millions, and the real results are 
these—that between 1834 and 1862 the 
insurance of farming stock increased 76 
per cent, or 2:7 annually, and the in- 
surance of other property increased 96 
per cent, or 33 per cent annually, But 
taking these rectified results, did they 
truthfully exhibit the relative progress in 
insurances of taxed or untaxed property ? 
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Nothing of the sort. It had been said 
that few things were more fallacious than 
figures, and he would show to the House 
that this statement of Mr. Coode’s was an 
arithmetical fraud. If they were told that 
Bath was vastly inferior to Brighton in 
sanitary intelligence, for that in Bath vac- 
cination had increased only 10 per cent in 
fifteen years, while in Brighton it had in- 
creased 100 per cent, they might aecept the 
facts, and believe the assertion. But they 
would find they had been egregiously mis- 
led when they discovered that during the 
period in question the population of Bath 
had been stationary, while that of Brighton 
had doubled. And so with regard to the 
argument of Mr. Coode — he told them 
what was the positive increase of insured 
property of either kind, but he omitted to 
state what were the respective areas from 
which the increase arose. He (Mr. Hub 
bard) would supply the omission. In 1834 
the population was 17,000,000; in 1862 
it was 23,500,000. In 1834 the popula- 
tion consume 17,000,000 quarters of corn, 
of which 1,000,000 were imported and 
16,000,000 home grown. In 1862 the 
consumption of corn was 23,500,000, of 
which 7,500,000 were imported, leaving, 
as before, 16,000,000 as provided from our 
home growth. Judging from these figures 
—and he had taken an average of the five 
years’ importations in order to be more ac- 
curate—it would seem that the increase in 
value of farming stock must have been very 
small. But he would apply another 
and a more definite test. In 1453 the 
value of lands assessed to the Property 
Tax was £40.167,000, and in 1860 it 
was £42,940,000, showing an increase 
of £2, 
at the rate of °375 (less than one-half per 
cent) per annum. In 1843 “ Houses” 
(representing taxable insurable property) 
were assessed at £35,556,000, and in 
1860 at .£48.779,000, showing an increase 
of £13,223,000, equal to 37 per cent, or 
at the rate of 2061 per annum. The 
proportional increase in property taxable 
if insured had therefore been more than 
five times as rapid as that of preperty 
exempt from taxation if insured ; and com- 
bining in the computation the increased 
insurable value and the increased value 
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of Mr. Coode; and here he might leave 
this ‘* Revised Report on Fire Insurance 
Duties "—a tissue of mystification and de- 
ception, * presented to both Houses of 
Parliament” by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; but he could not resist the challenge 
thrown out in the last page of this official 
document for the proposal of * any other 
tax as productive, as little burdensome, to 
industry or property, and as little annoying 
in collection ;’’ and he therefore would 
suggest a means by which some £300,000 
might be gained to the country, at a mode- 
rate cost of collection, and without any 
sensible obstruction to our commerce. [He 
meant an export duty upon iron, Our ex- 
port of iron is about 1,400,000 tons, of 
the value of £12,000.000; and on this 
quantity a duty of 5s. per ton would 
| yield £350,000. Such a duty would be 
| paid wholly by the foreign consumer ; for 
|no foreign iron could approach British 
iron in the way of competition ; and as the 
price of bar iron had varied over a period 
of ten years fron £5 to £10 a ton with- 
out materially affecting the amount ex- 
ported, it might safely be assumed that 
) an export charge of 5s. a ton would not 
\diminish the foreign demand. We were 
|unfortunately precluded by the French 
Treaty from levying an export duty on 
| coal for six years to come, but we were still 
| at liberty to turn to the advantage of the 
| national revenue our special and unrivalled 
| capacity for the production of iron. This, 
however, by the way: for, to return to the 
| question before the House, no inducement 
but its own demerits, need be pleaded 
in favour of a reduction of the fire 
insurance duty. Ile trusted the House 
would not hesitate to express its opinion 
‘upon that question, for at this period of 
| the Session such an opinion could not em- 
| barrass or obstruct the measures of the Go- 
|vernment. His hon. Friend (Mr. H. B. 
| Sheridan) had wisely submitted the ques- 
| tion to the House in the shape of a Reso- 
| lution, and the House by affirming that 
| Resolution would, in the most convenient 


form, furnish the Government with an in- 





/struetion to be followed by the Finance 


Minister who might prepare the Budget of 


1864. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rne EXCHE- 


insured of either class, it will be found | QUER: There are two subjects, one of 


that since 1834 the proportional in- 
crease in exempt agricultural insurance 
has been four-fold as rapid as in other 
insurances subject to the tax. So 
much for the irresistible facts and logie 


Mr. Hubbard 


which is | think before the House, while 
the other has formed the staple of the re- 
marks which have been made in this de- 
bate. The speeches of my hon. Friends 
have entirely turned upon the merits of 
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the fire insurance duty—but that is not 
the real question before the House. The 
question before the House is whether the 
Resolution proposed by the hon. Member is 
a Resolution proper to be adopted. On the 
merits of the fire insurance duty itself, if I 
say anything, it is that I may not be sup- 
posed to concur in all the exaggerated 
statements which have been made by the 
hon. Gentlemen who have addressed the 
House. The hon. Mover of the Resolution 
states that an admission has been made by 
me which places me upon his side—namely, 
that the reduction of a duty of this nature 
would, in all probability, as in most other 
cases of a reduction of an indirect tax, be 
followed by increased consumption. I do not 
deny that at all, or that there is much to 
be said, under different circumstances and 
at a proper season, in favour of the repeal 
or diminution of this duty, in competition 
with other duties. But I am sorry my hon. 
Friend proposes an abstract Resolution in 
condemnation of this particular duty. The 
hon. Gentleman's estimates are some of 
them so positively astounding, that I could 
hardly credit my ears when I heard them. 
It was with considerable misgiving, and af- 
ter much investigation, lest there might be 
any error in the figures, tha: I ventured to 
give an estimate of the increased wealth of 
the country. But my computations are not 
only modest and humble, but absolutely 
contemptible by the side of those of the 
hon. Gentleman. A thousand millions ster- 
ling a year is the hon. Member’s computa. 
tion of the augmentation of the wealth of 
this country ; but then, with an enormous 
liberality of deduction, he admitted that it 
ought to be reduced to £200,000.000. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, that 
making allowance for various reductions, 
he had stated the augmentation at about 
£200,000,000, but he dismissed that point 
from his argument. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: But the hon. Member could not 
shut it out from his argument. Quintu- 
pling figures in this way is a most danger- 
ous practice in debate, because the hon. 
Member thus involves his calculations with 
a kind of golden halo, so that it is hardly 
possible to resist his propositions, even 
when most questionable. Mr. Coode, a 
gentleman of great ability, had been chosen 
by a man of great ability, whose loss 
we all deplore, the late Sir George Lewis, 
to consider this question ; and | think Mr. 
Coode’s report has led to a thorough inves- 
tigation of the subject, and has been pro- 
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ductive of much good. I think the hon. 
Member ought to be very grateful to Mr. 
Coode, for I do not know how he could 
have been supplied with materials for his 
speech to-night without Mr. Coode. But I 
do not think he quoted Mr. Coode with ac- 
curacy. [Mr. H. B, Suermpan here rose 
to explain.] The hon. Gentleman has got 
his speech and his reply, and I think he 
may dispense with incessant speeches in 
the middle of my remarks. The hon. Gen- 
tleman quoted a number of persons whom 
he calls ‘* practical men,’’ and one of 
these * practical men ”’ states, in the most 
confident manner, that any reduction, no 
matter of what kind, the Government may 
make in this duty, would be made up in the 
increase of insurance. But that, to my 
mind, has very much the appearance of an 
off-hand jndgment, and one which the 
House of Commons, responsible as it is for 
the income and expenditure of the country, 
would not be very safe in acting upon. 
The hon. Gentleman has quoted, as an 
authority, the declaration of a ‘* practical 
man”’ that the farmers generally would 
not insure their stocks. [Mr. H. B Sue- 
nipAN: I must say I said no such thing. 
I said their household furniture.] Well, 
then, I will not insist upon that point. 
With respect to the ease of agricultural 
property, the argument of my hon. Friend 
was of such a nature, that I could neither 
give my assent to it nor withhold it. But 
let us take the figures as they stand. Ac- 
cording to him, the annual increase upon 
farming stock is 2°7 per cent per an- 
num, and the annual increase upon other 
commodities, subject to duty, 34 per cent 
perannum, It may be true that farming 
stock has not increased in the same pro- 
portion as other insurable commodities ; 
but, for all that, farming stock has inereas- 
ed, and is inereasing, enormously, and that 
is a fact which materially qualifies the 
extreme assertions sometimes made. In 
the case of the paper duty, I used to re- 
sist the conclusion to which hon. Members 
leaped, that because the duty was an 
increasing one, t'erefore it could not be a 


(bad duty. But the paper duty was an im- 


post on an article essentially connected 
with other articles. But that is not the 
case with fire insurance, and to think that 
the maintenance of the duty leads to a 
diminution of other articles is like suppoe- 
ing that a high duty upon mustard would 
limit the consumption of beef. In the year 
1816, when the 3s. duty was first im- 
posed, it produced £543,000; in 1848, 
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£1,130,000 ; and in 1862 it produced 
£1,609,000. The increase, therefore, has 
apparently been more rapid than the in- 
crease of the general wealth of the coun- 
try, because I do not think that the in- 
crease of the wealth of the country, con- 
siderable as it has been since 1816, can be 
said to have increased threefold upon any 
such estimate as I should like to rely upon 
or to be responsible for. The hon, Gentle- 
man’s calculation, that the duty, if reduced, 
will be replaced to somewhere about 
£100,000 a year, is, I must say, of the 
most sanguine character. It is difficult to 
argue dogmatically on a question which 
affords us so few data of a positive charac- 
ter, but experience shows us that the re- 
duction of duties which are not direct 
taxes, but which are taxes falling on pro- 
perty and on classes having property, is 
attended with a very much smaller effect 
in the way of recovery than the reduction 
of duties on articles of general consumption 
by the great body of the people. In 1840, 
when 5 per cent was laid on the Customs 
and Excise duties, and 10 per cent on the 
assessed taxes, while the 5 per cent was 
almost entirely absorbed by the increased 
pressure on the consuming power of the 
country, very nearly the whole anticipated 
10 per cent was obtained from the assessed 
taxes, though it was a time of distress. 
Again, in 1858 the assessed taxes were 
modified and simplified and their amount 
very much reduced, and yet, though that 
is ten years ago, they have not recovered 
from that reduction. 

I will not trouble the House by answer- 
ing the hon. Member’s speech, as he has 
done me the honour of answering my speech 
of last year. I prefer to go to that which 
is the main point before us—the merits of 
the Motion, It is a Motion which invites 
us to give a certain abstract opinion on the 
merits of the fire insurance duty. It asks 
the House to declare— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the duty 
now chargeable upon fire insurances is excessive 
in amount, that it prevents insurance, and should 
be reduced at the earliest opportunity.” 

1 want to know whether that is a 
proper course for this House to take, 
which is charged with imposing burdens on 
the people and relieving them whenever it 
is possible? Is it right to pronounce an 
abstract opinion—written in the air, as it 
were—on the merits or demerits of a par- 
ticular duty without taking any step to re- 
move it? I protest against such a step, 
aud I say it is in direct contradiction to 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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every true conception of the duties of this 
House. The hon. Member told us that it 
was a kind of instruction to the Govern- 
ment, signifying that some day, and that 
an early day, the duty is to be removed. 
What is meant by some day, and above all 
by an early day? You will answer me, 
that must depend on circumstances. Well, 
then, let us wait for the circumstances, and 
then we shall be able to judge whether we 
can remove it or not. We are told, on high 
authority, ‘* In vain is the net spread in the 
sight of any bird.’” The hon. Gentleman 
has spread his net; and if the birds go into 
it, it is their own fault. He makes no 
concealment of his object; he tells us 
fairly that his object is to secure a pre- 
ference to the fire insurance over all other 
duties, and that the fire insurance duty is 
to stand No. 1 for reduction. [Mr. Hus- 
BARD: Hear, hear!] I perceive my hon. 
Friend the Member for Buckingham cheers 
that, and I certainly thought from his 
speech that he was going to make some 
addition to the Motion. 1 could have sug- 
gested to him a very appropriate form of 
words which would have formed an admi- 
rable conclusion to his speech. He should 
have moved to add, after expressing an 
opinion that the tax should be removed at 
the earliest opportunity, ‘* and this House 
is prepared to provide a substitute by means 
of a duty on the export of iron.”” I cer- 
tainly did not expect to hear a Gentleman 
connected with the commerce of this coun- 
try stand up in his place in Pasliament and 
recommend as an unexceptional tax the im- 
position of a duty, and a rather heavy duty 
too, on the export of iron. My hon, Friend 
puts the price of pig iron at from £5 
to £10 per ton. If he has any pig iron 
for sale, I should be sorry to deal with 
him ; but, for his sake, I hope he may find 
a customer. [Mr. Hupparp: It was bar 
iron I meant.] My hon. Friend means 
bar iron, but he certainly said pig iron. 
The hon. Member wants to put this tax 
No. 1 for reduction, and there I join 
issue with him. I am not prepared to 
write down any duty as first for reduction, 
and I say it would be a gross breach of 
duty in me to give countenance to any 
attempt to forestall financial arrangements 
which it is impossible to foresee, and when, 
for all we know, it may be our duty to 
impose new taxes instead of reducing old 
ones. We are not without warning as to 
abstract Resolutions on these subjects. 
What occurred on the paper duty ought 
to be a warning to us all. I will gives 
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slight outline of the facts. In 1858 the 
Government of the day, as 1 think unfor- 
tunately, acceded toa general Resolution 
condemning the paper duty. In 1860 the 
then Government had to consider whether 
it would propose to reduce the tea duty 
or to abolish the paper duty. They de- 
termined to propose to atolish the paper 
duty, and a material element which guided 
them was the fact that the House had re- 
corded its condemnation of that duty. 
But when they came down to the House 
with a proposal to repeal the paper duty, 
they found that one-half of the House 
was entirely indisposed to admit that any 
weight was to be attached to that Reso- 
lution. I am not going to say who was 
right or who was wrong, but there is a 
clear proof of the danger of those abstract 
Resolutions. Of such resolutions I have 
never at any period been enamoured ; but 
unquestionably, after what occurred on the 
paper duty, I should think it most unfor- 
tunate if we fell into the same error again. 
The Resolution, so far from being calculated 
to produce a mitigation of burdens, must 
exercise a most misleading effect with re- 
spect to the financial state of the country. 
It was stated to-night by the hon. Member 
that Chancellors of the Exchequer are 
accustomed to say, when the repeal of a 
tax is proposed, either that it is too soon 
or too late. Well, I am right in saying it 
is too suon when it is soon, and that it is 
too late when it is too late. But there 
is a suitable time; and that is, when the 
financial plans of the Government are 
proposed. Then an hon. Member may 
put up a tax, which he thinks ought to 
be repealed, against another which the 
Minister thinks ought to be repealed. In 
that way the repeal of the paper duty was 
opposed, for it was said that the tea duty 
should be repealed instead, and there was 
a fair fight between the advocates of tle 
one remission and the advocates of the 
other. That is the manner in which 
such matters should be brought to an 
issue ; but do not let us adopt a system 
which evades a fair issue and sets up an 
issue altogether indirect. If we are to 
deal fairly with respect to the people in 
matters of taxation, we must consider the 
various claims for reduction together. The 
other evening the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for East Suffolk might have drawn 
forth enthusiastic cheers, when the House 
was filled with Gentlemen from the barley- 
growing counties, if he had proposed a 
Resolution to the effect that the mult duty 
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restricted the consumption of a wholesome 
beverage, interfered with trade, and should 
be reduced ; but the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman took a more straightforward course, 
and proposed an inquiry, without attempt- 
ing to prejudge the opinion of the House. 
Nothing is easier than to move an abstract 
Resolution in favour of the reduction of a 
tax ; but the House should receive with 
great caution and cireumspection these 
separate propositions, for the House is not 
in a condition to decide whether it can part 
with a particular tax, until its comparative 
claim for remission is considered in con- 
nection with the claims of other taxes, at 
the time when the finance of the year is 
to be determined, That is the principle 
on which I take my stand, and | do not, 
therefore, go about the bush to move the 
Previous Question, for that implies that 
the Motion is fit to be put at another 
time, whereas I do not admit that an ab- 
stract Resolution like this is fit to be put 
at any time. Against these abstract Re- 
solutions, condemnatory of taxes, I, for 
one, after our previous experience on the 
subject, am determined to take every op- 
portunity of registering my most decided 
protest. If we think that we have the 
power to reduce this tax, and that it ia 
one of the best taxes to be reduced, then 
let it take its place for consideration, but 
it is essential to public justice that the 
tax should not be dealt with in the dark, 
and in a corner as it were, when other 
claims are not under view. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had entirely re- 
pudiated the book of Mr. Coode, though 
he could not imagine that the order for its 
reprint in 1863 had been given by any 
other person than the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself. Greater rubbish was 
never put forward as an official document 
by any Government, and they ought in 
fairness to have published Mr. Brown's 
report, which contained an answer to every 
word in Mr. Coode’s book. He was not 
prepared to say that the fire insurance tax 
should be the first to be repealed, but he 
thought it desirable to have the opinion of 
the House that it was a bad tax. It was 
only by what the right hon. Gentleman 
called an abstract Resolution that a private 
Member could bring a question like that 
under consideration before the House ; and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
admitted that the repeul of the paper duties 
was practically owing to the abstract Reso- 
lution to which he had referred. 
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Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, that he 
had been in one part of his speech mis- 
understood by the right hon. Gentleman. 
What he had stated, quoting from a letter, 
was, that farmers, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, did not insure their household pro- 
perty. 

Motion made, and Question put, 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the Duty 
now chargeable upon Fire Insurances is excessive 
in amount, that it prevents Insurance, and should 
be reduced at the earliest opportunity.”—(Mr. 
Henry B. Sheridan.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 103 ; Noes 
67: Majority 36. 


FELLOWSHIP PORTERS (LONDON). 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he rose to move 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
treatment of the fellowship porters by the 
corporation of London. The fellowship 
porters were the remains of an ancient body 
in the City of London, They had their 
origin several centuries ago, in connection 
with the privileges of the corporation of 
London. The corporation claimed the 
right of measuring all goods that came by 
the river Thames into London, The fel- 
lowship porters were appointed to do the 
measurement ; and the corporation direct- 
ed that they should pay one penny out of 
every shilling they earned, which penny 
was to go to a fund devoted to the expenses 
of management and certain other purposes. 
The corporation had given up measuring, 
but still enjoyed a large revenue as mea- 
surers, while the fellowship porters, whom 
they had mulcted of a penny out of every 
shilling of their earnings to form a benefit 
fund, were left unprovided for. The only 
way in which the corporation could be 
influenced, was by appointing a Committee 
of that House to expose the way in which 
these poor people had been treated. For 
forty years they had been muleted of one- 
twelfth of their daily earnings, and it was a 
shame that they should be left now in utter 
destitution, while the corporation spent 
tens of thousands of pounds upon dances 
for the pleasure of its members and their 
wives. The benefit fund was distributed 
in this way—£60 for table, £234 to the 
rulers, £138 for an office, £100 fora clerk, 
£10 for a servant, and only £117 for the 
relief of the fellowship of the porters. It 
was monstrous that there should be this 
extravagant waste, and he hoped that the 
House would inquire into the matter. 


Mr. Thomson Hankey 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the treatment of the Fellowship Porters 
by the Corporation of London.” —( Mr. Ayrton.) 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, he had no wish 
to suppress inquiry, nor was he instructed 
to ask for such suppression. He had how- 
ever heard the speech of his hon. Friend, 
and he confessed he could not see on what 
ground he impeached the conduct of the 
corporation of the City. That was one of 
the opportunities of which his hon. Friend 
always availed himself, in season and out 
of season, for inveighing against the cor- 
poration of London. The fellowship por- 
ters were an old body connected with the 
City ; and although the right of the cor- 
poration to make rules for them had been 
disputed, that right was confirmed. No 
doubt it would not be right to establish 
such a body at that day, but the corpora- 
tion had no interest whatever in their ex- 
istence. They were placed by immemorial 
usage, confirmed by a decision of the 
Queen’s Bench more than a hundred years 
ago, under rules made by the corporation 
of the City. Their claims had been con- 
sidered by competent members of the coun- 
cil; and the fact was, that out of some 
600 working men who were affected more 
or less by the changes which had taken 
place in the mode of carrying on business, 
400 had petitioned against the proposed 
inquiry as being wholly unnecessary. Those 
who had petitioned for inquiry were either 
old persons unfit for labour, or persons in- 
disposed to work, and they wished to 
appropriate the accumulated fund, which 
amounted to about £3,000, and to see the 
fellowship wound up; but the majority of 
the body were perfeetly content with the 
present state of things, and did not com- 
plain of the reduction in their wages. He 
hoped that the House would not institute 
any inquiry. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he thought 
hon. Members would be of opinion that 
the subject was not one which ought to 
be referred to a Select Committee of the 
House, especially at that period of the 
Session. The question was one of a quar- 
rel between the corporation and its em- 
ployés, and the better remedy would be 
that they should have recourse to a legal 
tribunal. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, that the 
poor porters were unable to have recourse 
to a legal tribunal. The fact was, that 
the same duties were levied from them as 
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were raised years ago, when the fellowship 
porters performed duties which they were 
no longer able to perform. These poor 
men had no other tribunal than the House 
of Commons. At the same time, he ad- 
mitted that it was not a favourable period 
of the Session at which to bring forward 
the claims of these men. He trusted the 
corporation of London would take larger 
views with reference to public interests— 
a corporation which had only one merit, 
that of an ancient descent—an apostolical 
succession for anything he knew. No 
one would rejoice more than he (Sir John 
Shelley) to find an improvement in the 
conduct of the corporation in this respect. 

Mr. AYRTON hoped that between that 
time and the next Session the City of 
London would do justice to these men ; 
and if not, he might feel it his duty to call 
attention to the subject during the next 
Session. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


BANDA AND KIRWEE BOOTY. 
ADDRESS MOVED. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he rose to move that an humble Address 
be presented to Her Majesty, praying that 
She will be graciously pleased to give such 
directions in the matter of the Banda and 
Kirwee Booty or Prize Money as Her 
Majesty may be advised by the Law Officers 
of the Crown or by some competent judi- 
cial authority. He begged leave to assure 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment that he had no intention of saying 
or doing anything discourteous towards him. 
He referred to the subject on the previous 
Motion merely to illustrate the necessity 
of having such questions decided by a com- 
petent judicial tribunal and on definite 
principles. The facts of the case were 
very simple. There were two bodies of 
troops who were engaged in the suppres- 
sion of the Indian mutiny, one under Sir 
G. Whitlock, and the other under Sir H. 
Rose. The troops under Sir G. Whit- 
lock captured Banda and Kirwee. When 
it was announced that the prize money at 
Banda and Kirwee was to be distributed, 
a claim was advanced on behalf both of 
the column under Sir G. Whitlock and 
of that under Sir H. Rose. It was sug- 
gested that these two columns were parts 
of one foree, and on that question a differ- 
ence of opinion prevailed. He did not ask 
the House to pronounce in favour of one 
claimant or of the other. Allhe sought was 
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that they should urge the Government to 
have these matters decided, not by the ar- 
trary discretion of the Treasury, exercised 
in the dark and without any opportunity 
of cross-examining witnesses and hearing 
evidence on both sides, but by some com- 
petent authority on sound judicial prin- 
ciples. Sir G. Whitlock and his friends 
desired only that the dispute should be 
settled before a legal tribunal. As he 
had been erroneously supposed to have 
said something offensive to the Govern- 
ment on the merits of the case, he would 
refrain altogether from going into it. If 
the army was to be encouraged by grants 
of prize, and if the men were to be kept 
in good order and discipline by the hope 
of such a reward, they ought to know on 
what principle it would be distributed. 
The same measure of justice should be 
meted out to the army as to the navy. 
That was a proposition which commended 
itself to common sense, and which had 
already been sanctioned in more than one 
instance. The High Court of Admiralty 
had, after hearing opinions of counsel, 
repeatedly decided cases of army prize ; 
and, in fact, the Act passed twenty years 
ayo for providing a better tribunal for 
these matters, authorized that arrange- 
ment. When Lord Cottenham brought in 
that Bill, he said it was desirable that 
there should be a court for deciding ques- 
tions of army as well as of navy prizes. 
These were formerly disposed of by the 
old Court of Chivalry ; but when that was 
given up, they were transferred to the 
Treasury, and then to the High Court of 
Admiralty. He hoped that Act would not 
be allowed to remain a dead letter, and that 
the Government would deal with these cases 
in a spirit similar to that which governed 
them in regard to navy prizes. 

Sir MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
would second the Motion. lle @anted to 
know on what principle booty Was to be 
given in one case to actual captors alone 
and in another to constructive captors. 
They heard that the opinions of Sir R. 
Phillimore, of Sir R. Palmer, and of Sir 
H. Cairns had been given in favour of the 
actual captors in that case, and he could 
not understand on what grounds the mode- 
rate proposal of his hon. Friend could 
be resisted. There was not a man in 
the whole army of India who did not 
thoroughly do his duty in the fearfully 
trying circumstances of the mutiny, and 
therefore this Motion was a simple act of 
justice. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to give such directions in the matter of 
the Banda and Kirwee Booty or Prize Money as 
Her Majesty may be advised by the Law Officers 
of the Crown or by some competent judicial au- 
thority.” —( Sir Stafford Northcote.) 

Viscount PALMERSTON: My right 
hon, Friend the Secretary for India com- 
plained, justly, as I think, in the early part 
of the evening that the hon. Baronet, hav- 
ing declared that he would not go into the 
particulars of this case, did go into these 
particulars, and stated ex parte one view, 
which no one could answer afterwards, and 











had a great deal of private solicitation from ’ 
them. But I have had no private solicita- 
tions of this kind from those who represent 
the other foree. The representations of 
the agents of Sir G. Whitlock’s claims 
were that Sir G. Whitlock was acting in 
an independent command upon a separate 
base, and not co-operating with any other 
foree, and that therefore his position was en- 
tirely separate and independent. They say 
that consequently any prize of his column 
could only be shared by his column. But 
these assertions were, in my opinion, en- 
tirely refuted by a memorandum of Lord 
Clyde, under whose orders that foree was 








when that statement did not apply neces- 
sarily to the object of the Motion of the | 
hon. and gallant Officer. But I have an- | 
other complaint to make. The hon. Ba- | 
ronet implied that I had been influenced | 
by some private and personai motives. I | 
beg to say I repudiate those motives with | 
the utmost contempt. [Sir Srarrorp 

Nortucore: I never intended to impute | 
such motives.] There are two modes of | 
imputing motives. One is directly imput- | 
ing so and so, and the other is by saying, | 
** I will not say that he was influenced by | 
such motives,”’ but implying that it really | 
was so. In the first place, the noble Lord | 
(Lord Stanley) moved some days ago for 
papers connected with this subject; and as 
that Motion was grante|, the papers will 
soon be in the hands of hon. Members. It 
appears to me that it is more fitting that 
the House should wait until they have got 
those papers, to know what the case is, be- | 
fore they agree to a Motion which is found- 
ed in the dark, and without a knowledge 
of all the circumstances of th ecase. There 
is no law at all ruling cases of this sort. 
That is admitted by all. It is the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown, it is ad- 
mitted by the prize agents themselves in 
one of their last communications, and it is 
an unquestionable fact, that there is no law 
regulating the distribution of prize money. 
It rests entirely with the diseretion of the 
Crown according to the circumstances of 
the case. As far as private solicitation is 
concerned, I have had a good deal of it, as 
l have no doubt have had also those hon. 
Geiutlemen who are so loud in their ex- 
pressions of concurrence with the hon, Ba- 
ronet. No doubt they have also received 
solicitations from the prize agents, who | 
have been extremely active in canvassing | 
hon. Gentlemen for their support on behalf | 
of their view of the case. [**No!’’] Well, | 
1 can only speak for myself, and I have 


Sir Minto Farquhar 


acting, and which shows that these two 
columns were part of a combined force act- 
ing under his directions, and not at all in- 
dependent of each other, but acting from 
a common base arranged by him for a com- 
mon purpose; that the action of one was 
materially assisting the action of the other, 
and that to all intents and purposes they 
were co-operating columns ; and that, al- 
though not united, union was not necessary 
to success, as the success of one depended 
mainly apon the success of the other ope- 
rating against the common enemy. The 
mere fact of one column being in one place 
and the other column in another place did 


not affect their co-operation. It appeared 


to me that the fairness and justice of the 
matter required that the captures made by 
each of those columns should be thrown 
into a common fund, and be divided among 
the two columns. That opinion I came to, 
not in the least in consequence of private 
solicitation—there has been none, indeed, 
on the part of Sir Hugh Rose’s foree—but 
upon a view of the facts of the case, and 
very much in consequence of seeing that the 
statements made by the prize agents of Sir 
G. Whitlock’s force were not founded on 
fact, and were rebutted by the orders of 
the Commander-in-Chief. I have no in- 
terest in the matter. I have no personal 
pride or vanity in the matter. It is a 
matter of perfect indifference to me how 
the matter is decided, provided it be ac- 
cording to justice and right. But there is 
no rule whatever upon the subject. Each 
case is decided upon its own merits. We 
are told that many precedents can be 
quoted in which the prize has been given 


| to the particular corps by which it was 


taken. It seems to me that to make a 
precedent applicable to a given case you 
must show that the circumstances of the 
precedent were similar in all respects to 
the cireumstances of the case to which you ' 
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apply the precedent as a ruling guide. 
That does not appear to be the case here, 


but I would suggest, as the noble Lord has | 


moved for papers, which will be presented 
in a few days, that the hon. Baronet 
should wait and see those papers before 
calling upon the House to take any further 
steps in the matter. I shall have no ob- 
jection, when the papers are produced, if 
the House should think that the case 
should be referred to any authority com- 
petent to decide, for it is indifferent to me 
what course is taken. But it must not be 
forgotten that these proceedings are not 
unattended with expense to the parties, 
besides involving delay, and therefore I 
would suggest to the hon. Baronet whether 
he had not better wait for the papers, to 
enable him to judge whether he ought to 
take any further steps. 

Lorpv STANLEY: Are we to under- 
stand that no steps will be taken to 
deal with this fund until the House has 
had an opportunity of considering those 
papers ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON signified as- 
sent. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE aaid, 
if that were the understanding, he had no 
wish to press his Motion. He had oly 
brought it on that evening because of the 
advanced period of the Session. The pa- 
pers had only just been ordered, and there 


was a natural fear that they would be pre- . 


sented only at the very close of the Ses- 
sion, when no opportunity would be afford- 
ed to the House of expressing an opinion 
upon them. If it were understood that 
the prize fund should not be dealt with 
until the House had had an opportunity of 
expressing an opivion, he would not press 
his Motion, and the matter must stand over 
until next Session. He only wished fur- 
ther to state distinctly that neither directly 
or indirectly bad he intended to impute to 
the noble Lord any personal interest in 
this matter. What he said, or meant to 
say, was that it was most important for 
the discipline and good feeling of the army 
that there should not be even a suspicion 
of any personal influence being at work 
to insinuate statements which the other 
parties had no opportunity of eriticising in 
open court. For his own part, he had no 
acquaintance with any of the persons in- 
terested in the prize money, and had taken 
the matter up simply for the purpose of 
doing what he believed to be a good ser- 
vice to the army in getting such cases de- 
cided upon some principle of law. 
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Mr. AYRTON hoped that all the papers 


relating to the ease would be produced, 

Lory HOTHAM said, he thought that 
| the Motion should not be withdrawn until 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment had given a distinct assurance that 
no action would be taken until the House 
had had an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion on the subject. His object was 
that justice should be done, and that the 
influence of a Commander-in-Chief should 
not be unnecessarily strained in order to 
give him a share in prize money to which 
he was not fairly entiled. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he had 
already assented in as plain terms as were 
usual in that House to the proposal of the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn 
that no step should be taken until the 
papers were considered by the House. 

Coronet DICKSON said, he trusted 
that no long time would be allowed to 
elapse before the prize money was dis- 
tributed, for it was monstrous that the 
suldiers should for years be kept out of a 
reward which they had earnt by their blood 
and valour. If, as the noble Lord had 
stated, there was no law for the distribu- 
tion of prize money, the sooner one was 
made the better. At the time of aetion 
nothing was too good for the soldier ; but 
when it was over, he was forgotten. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he wished to ask 
whether, if the papers were not laid on the 
table till the close of the Session, no deei- 
sion would be come to until next year ; or 
whether the question would be referred to 
a judicial tribunal in the interval. 

Viscounr PALMERSTON said, that 
unnecessary delay in the distribution was 
to be avoided, but no aetion would be 
taken until the House had had full time to 
consider the papers, and express any opi- 
)nion upon them whieh it might think fit. 





Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PETTY OFFENCES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wuatter, Bill to amend the 
Law as regards persons charged with Petty 
Offences, and to enable such persons and their 
wives to give evidence, ordered to be brought in 
{ by Mr. Watery and Mr. Hopexktnson. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 240.) 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Peres, Bill to appoint addi- 
tional Commissioners for executing the Acts tor 
granting a Land ‘lax and other Rates and Taxes 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Peex and Mr. 
Cuanceior of the Excurquer. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 239.] 
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INDEMNITY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Pret, Bill to indemnify such 
persons in the United Kingdom as have omitted 
to qualify themselves for offices and employments, 
and to extend the time limited for those purposes 
respectively, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Peet and Mr. Cuancexior of the Excnequer. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. 


EXPIKING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 


Bill for continuing various expiring Acts, pre- 
sented, and read 1°. [ Bill 238.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 15, 1863. 


MINUTES.]— Setect. Committee — Report— 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms (Llouse of 
Commons) Fourth Report [No. 448]. 

Pusuic Bitts—Second Reading — Jurisdiction of 
Justices (Lords)* [Bill 232]; Pauper I.unatic 
Asylums * [Bill 234] ; Expiring Laws Continu- 
ance ® [Bill 238]; Land Tax Commissioners’ 
Names * [Bill 239]. 

Committee—Partnership Law Amendment [Bill 
172], on re-committal; Anchors and Chain 
Cables [ Bill 95]—R.r. 

Report—Partunership Law Amendment [Bill 242). 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS) COMMITTEE. 
RESOLUTION. ADJOURNED DEBATE 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [2nd July}, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the en- 
largement of the Dining Rooms proposed by the 
Committee on the Kitchen and Refreshment 
Rooms (llouse of Commons) should be carried 
into execution.” —( Colonel French.) 


Question again proposed. 


{COMMONS} 





Debate resumed. 


Str DE LACY EVANS said, as the | 
hon. and gallant Member for Roscommon 
(Colonel French) was unavoidably absent 
on assize business in Ireland, he wished | 
to known whether it was competent for | 
him (Sir De Lacy Evans), concurring as | 
he did in the Motion of his hon. Friend, 
to move that the debate be resumed. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was competent | 
for any hon. Member to proceed with the | 
adjourned debate. 


Six DE LACY EVANS said, he had } States be proceeded with. 


but a few remurks to make on the subject. 
He quite agreed with the observations 
which had fallen from the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich (Sir J. 
Pukington) on a former evening. A great 


| plitied 
in 
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number of Members on both sides of the 
House, in attending to their Parliamentary 
duties, were in the habit of dining once 
or twice a week in a room which was 
obviously too small. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the enlargement of the dining- 
rooms, as recommended by the Select 
Committee, would be carried into effect. 
Lorv HOTHAM said, he was sorry he 
was unable to concur in the opinion of the 
hon, and gallant Officer. The alteration 
proposed was not expedient, inasmuch as 
it would greatly contract the court for the 
passage of carriages, and would tend mate- 
rially to deprive the division lobby of light. 
It would not, he thought, be justifiable to 
vote publie money for the purpose. The 
drift of «ll the assertions made on the sub- 
ject and of the Report of the Committee 
was this :—There was a desire on the part 
of some hon. Members to assimilate the 
coffee-room of the House of Commons to 
the coffee-rooms of the clubs to which 
they belonged—not recollecting that to all 
the clubs they paid an annual subscription 
for their maintenance. Hon. Members also 
expected to be able to get anything and 
everything they wanted at the shortest 
possible notice, and they did not make 
sufficient allowance for the occasional 
crowding of the dining-room, although 
they must be aware that there was no 
club which was not at times. inconve- 
niently crowded. He was not aware whe- 
ther any arrangement had been proposed 
for the purpose of devoting to the use of 
Members of the House of Commons the 
first coffee-room into which they entered, 
and in which persons who were not Mem- 
bers of that House frequently dined. If that 
were done, the pressure and inconvenience 
to which Members were now subjected 
might probably be removed. Considering 
the uncertainty as to diners, he believed 
it was morally impossible for any man to 
provide for that large influx of Members 
who occasionally dined in the coffee-room, 
for the manager never knew until the last 
moment whether the number would be 
large or small. That fact might be exem- 
by what took place the other even- 
- The hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) had left it in doubt 
whether he would move that the adjourned 
debate on the Recognition of the Southern 
If he had pro- 
ceeded with that Motion, no doubt a very 
large number of Members would have dined 
in the coffee-room; but the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman withdrew his Motion, and 
the consequence was that scores of hon. 
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Members found it convenient to dine else- 
where. Such a thing as that was of 
constant occurrence. In fact, the longer 
any one sat in that House the more con- 
vinced he would become of the impossi- 
bility of making any arrangements in re& 
ference to a question coming on or not. 
He thought, then, they ought to be con- 
tented with getting such refreshments as 
the present coffee-room provided. They 
should bear and forbear. Before the passing 
of the Reform Bill, at a time when the 
House was said to be filled with aristocrats, 
the coffee-room furnished only three arti- 
cles, but better than those articles could 
not be found in any part of London. But 
at present Members entertained expecta. 
tions he considered it impossible to fulfil. 
It was now proposed, in order to assist the 
manager of the coffee-room, that £200 or 
£300 a year should be allowed him; but 
he (Lord Hotham) entirely objected not 
only to that, but to the allowance which 
he had already. Whatever hon. Members 
had in that House, for that they ought to 
pay. If what was now proposed were 
done, it would be the first step towards 
the payment of Members. Let not the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, then, be 
asked to contribute for such a purpose. 

Str PATRICK O'BRIEN supported the 
Motion, thinking that the Members of the 
House were entitled to the accommodation 
recommended by the Committee. When 
hon. Members were obliged to be in the 
House, they ought to have an opportunity 
of dining there in the same way as at a 
club. Every Member who dined in the 
coffee-room admitted that it was necessary 
to have increased accommodation. No, 
no!”?] The expense was very small, and 
the House would not grudge it. A steak, 
chop, cold meat, or such plain dinner as 
could be obtained under the Bellamy ad- 
ministration, was all that was required. 
If £200 a year were added to his allow- 
ance, Mr. Steers would be able to carry 
out his arrangements. 

Str JOHN TRELAWNY said, they 
were sinking very low indeed, if they con- 
sented to ask Parliament to vote a sum of 
money for such a purpose. Why should 
not hon. Members buy a bun or a biscuit 
when their duty called them to remain in 
the House. It was really preposterous 
that hon. Members should not be content 
with a plain dinner. Did they want to 
have their washing also done at the public 
expense? This proposal would be a step 
towards giving wages to Members. He 
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hoped hon. Members would not allow the 
dignity of the House of Commons to be 
compromised in this matter. One thing 
was certain, this could never be called a 
Spartan Parliament. 

Mr. BASS said, the same objection 
applied to any allowance whatever as to an 
increased allowance. It must be obvious 
that it would be a great convenience, and 
a means of advancing business in the 
House, if hon. Members had an opportu- 
nity of dining in decency and comfort. 
There was no truth more commonly 
acknowledged in that House. What be- 
came of hon. Members at half past seven ? 
A House could not be kept between half 
past seven and half past nine, and the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. B. Osborne) who cheered 
the hon. Baronet so iustily would no more 
think of addressing the empty benches 
between those two hours than he would of 
addressing the Moon. The House sank 
at that time in the evening into the hands 
of third and fourth-rates. If there was to 
be a public allowance for the kitchen, it 
should be a sufficient allowance; and if the 
present sum was not sufficient, and the 
House was not willing to grant a further 
sum, let it be taken away altogether, and 
let hon. Members go back to mutton 
chops. He, for one, should not feel at all 
degraded by having an allowance voted 
for the convenience of Members of that 
House. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he had 
been looking about with some anxiety for 
those grave men, the Financial Reformers, 
who about two years ago signed an address 
to the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment requesting him to control in 
every way the expenses of the country. 
[Mr. Bass: I am not one of them.] He 
had thought that the hon. Gentleman 
signed the paper ; but at any rate the hon. 
Gentleman represented Derby on financial 
reform principles, and yet down he came 
that morning to argue in favour of expen- 
sive dinners, and, not satisfied with mutton 
chops, desired to avail himself of the Con- 
solidated Fund in order that he might dine 
better. [Mr. Bass: No!] He must 
say, that as far as he could recollect, the 
debates in that House were conducted with 
more order and with a much fuller attend- 
ance, between seven o’clock and half past 
nine o'clock, when simple mutton chops 
served for their dinner, than at present, 
when there was a bill of fare in which some- 
thing like a French dinner was attempted. 
Thisridiculous question, quiteunworthy the 
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consideration of Parliament, resolved itself 
into an attack—and a very deserved attack 
—on the whole building. After spend- 
ing £3,000,000 on it, the plan of the 
architect, it seemed, must now be altered, 
in order to build another dining-room. 
Now, he (Mr. Osborne) said, if you do any- 
thing, do not improve your dining-rooms, 
but improve your House, and make it a 
place fit for the debates of a great nation to 
be conducted in. ‘The Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Kitchen and Refreshment 
Rooms spoke about the inconvenience 
arising from the narrowness of the dining- 
room ; but was not, he asked, the whole 
building narrow ?—and if they were con- 
tent to debate in a narrow room, they might 
be content to dine in a narrow room. 
This was an attempt to turn the dining- 
room into a luxurious club. Why could 
not hon. Members be satisfied with a plain 
dinner? The excellent plain fare which 


the kitchen afforded would not do for the | 


hon. Member for Derby : unless he could 
get everything of the most expensive cha- 
racter and the best wines, he was dissatis- 
fied. The Committee, first of all, com- 


plained of the arrangement under which | 
the spirits and wine were provided, and | 


wished to transfer the patronage of the 
House of Commons to certain wine dealers, 


whose names were certainly some of the 


best in the trade. But then it was pro- 
posed that three or four cellars should be 
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to the expense of the country, was calcu- 
lated to bring Parliament into contempt. 

Sir JERVOISE JERVOISE said, that 
he believed that much of the inconvenience 
now complained of arose from the insuffi- 
cient arrangements for cooking. He was 
told that the present sculleries were like a 
solid block of stone, surrounded with hot 
coppers, and quite unfit for any person to 
work in. 

Cotonen WHITE said, that the cellars 
referred to by the hoh. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Bernal Osborne) were in exist- 
ence already, and had not to be built ; 
and he did not see what objection there 
could be to giving the use of them to cer- 
tain wine merchants. The only object 
was to get the best supply of wine, and 
the wine merchants would find it for their 
interest to supply them with good wine. 
If the House thought proper to go on with 
the present system, he, as one of the Mem- 
bers of the Committee, would be ready to 
submit to their decision ; but he did not 
see the use of appointing the Committee, if 
their recommendations were not to be sup- 
ported. 

Mr. BENTINCK, as a Member of the 
Committee, repudiated on their part any 
wish to do more than improve the present 
state of things, which had been exten- 
sively complained of. The hon. Member 
for Liskeard was mistaken with regard to 
the cellars—not one shilling of expense 


provided, each to be placed at the disposal | would be incurred with regard to them. 
of a different wine merchant. Was ever|It was merely a different arrangement 
such a proposition brought before a delibe-| that was proposed. The cellars were 
rative assembly? Under the present con-| there, and the proposed arrangement 
dition of things he had too often seen the | would give to hon. Members the stocks 
Speaker left alone in that House; but if| of three leading wine-merchants to choose 
a great expense should be gone to in build-| from. The hon. Member for Derby was 
ing fresh wine cellars, he was afraid that | | right in saying that this was a more im- 
the hon. Member for Derby and other hon. | portant question than it appeared. Un- 
Members would then be passing day and | der present circumstances, it was in vain 
night in therefreshment room. The expense | to hope for a fair attendance of hon. Mem- 
of the proposed alteration was put dowr | bers in that House between half past seven 
at £5,000; but let them be warned by | and nine o'clock, and it would be found 
what had occurred with reference to the | advantageous in respect to the public busi- 
building of that House, and let them not ! ness if hon. Members were able to obtain 
be too sure that the expenditure would not | a tolerable good dinner, though it were of 
reach £20,000. The Committee strongly | the plainest kind, in a comfortable rocnm 
recommended that advantage should be | | near at hand. What the Committee pro- 
taken of the opportunity to raise the ceiling | posed was, that there should always be a 
of the refreshment room ; but if they were | plain dinner ready, as now; but that hon. 


to have all these alterations, he pro- 

posed that they should pull everything to 

pieces at once, and have a thorough reform 

of the House of Commons, instead of 

merely making an attempt to improve the 

cooking department, which, while adding 
Mr. Bernal Osborne 





Members should be able to have any thing 
they chose at a reasonable notice. 
Viscount GALWAY was understood to 
say that he would vote against the Motion. 
Mr. COWPER could not agree with 
those hon. Gentlemen who said that this 
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was too unimportant a subject to occupy 
the attention of the House. A very im- 
portant part of the debates was carried on 
at the time generally known as the ‘ din- 
ner hour.” That, he believed, had arisen 
from strict adherence to ancient custom; 
for when it was first settled that the! 
Commons should meet at four o’clock, the | 
Members used to dine at two or three} 
o'clock, and had finished dinner before the | 
business of the House begun. Foreign | 
legislative bodies, he believed, met the | 
difficulty by adjourning during the dinner | 
hour; but our custom was that the House | 
should continue the sitting, and the obvious | 
remedy was, that the Members should have | 
the opportunity of dining within the walls 
of the House. A very simple dinner 
ought to suffice, but still such a one as 
would not sour their tempers, and send 
hon. Members grumbling back to the 
House. He thought that the House ought 
to be grateful to the Members of the Com 
mittee for the pains they had taken to 
make arrangements by which Members 
might dine, within hearing of the division 
bell, comfortably and simply. He felt that 
there were great difficulties in the way of 
the proposition of the Committee to incur 
an expense of about £5,000 for enlarging 
the dining-room, and he wished the Com- 
mittee still to consider whether the desired 
object could not be attained without the 
expenditure of money, by a different ar- 
rangement of the tables, and by including 
for the use of Members that part of the 
dining-rooms which was now open to per- 
sous who were not Members of the House. 
As there seemed to be so much difference 
of opinion on this subject, and as it was, 
so late in the Session, he would recommend | 
the hon. and gallant Member for West- | 
minster (Sir De Lacy Evans) to withdraw 
the Motion, with the view of reconsidering 
the subject next Session, when, perhaps, 
some other proposal might meet with more 
unanimous concurrence than the present. | 
Mr. DILLWYN said, he entirely agreed 
with what had been said by the First 
Commissioner of Works, and was glad to 
hear that he did not propose to alter the 
architecture of the building, because if 
they once began to do so, there would be 
no knowing where they would stop, and 
probably they might end in spoiling the 
whole edifice. With regard to the dinners, 
what they wanted was not a better descrip- 
tion of dinner but better food and of better | 
quality. At present the meat was ex- | 
tremely bad, and what they asked was that | 
\ 
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it should be eatable. If it was, that wa 
all, in his opinion, they had a right to 


expect. 
| $Sr—k DE LACY EVANS concurred in 


the suggestion of the Chief Commissioner 
of Works, and consented to withdraw the 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PARTNERSHIP LAW AMENDMENT 
(re-committed ) BILL—[Bux 172.] 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mr. HUBBARD said, that when the 


| Bill was first brought to his notice, he could 


not help attaching weight to the amount 
of evidence in its favour proceeding from 
various Chambers of Commerce and from 
the London Society for the Improvement 
of the Mercantile Law; but he found 
upon a comparison a great want of iden- 
tity between the provisions of the Bill as 
it now stood, and those of the Bill which 
had been supported by Petitions. Many of 
the provisions of the original Bill had been 
struck out, and the measure as it now 
stood no longer answered the description 
to which the Petitions referred. One of 
the objects of the Bill was to enable clerks 
and servants to receive a portion of the 
profits in lieu of or in addition to salary, 
without becoming partners. But legis- 
lation for this purpose was unnecessary, 
for, according to very high authorities, 
clerks receiving a portion of their salary in 
a fixed stipend could even now participate 
in the profits without becoming partners. 
When it was asked why legislation was 
required on this subject, they were told 
to look back for the last two or three 
years, and they would see that Parliament 
had committed itself unreservedly to the 
principle of limited liability for compa- 
nies, and therefore it was expedient to 
persevere in the same course. He, however, 
maintained that the legislation on that 
subject was as yet but tentative, and that 
the Act of Parliament was still on its trial, 
and he was very far from admitting that it 
had been altogether beneficial. It had 
given birth to numberless companies, 
but they were as yet far too young to 
give proof of their utility. No less 
than 2,600 companies had been registered 
under the provisions of the Act; and 330 
appeared in the last Return laid on the 
table of the House as having been regis- 
tered within the first five months of the 
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present year. Of those 330 companies 
thirty-three were banking companies, and 
thirty-three were hotel companies, num- 
bering among their directors Members 
of that and of the Upper House. Very 
probably the two hotels proposed to be 
established at Richmond, under the pre- 
sidency of two noble Peers, would be 
admirably conducted for the comfort of 
their guests ; but he doubted their proving, 
under such distinguished management, a 
profitable investment for capital. There 
were in the Return some companies of 
an ambiguous character. One company 
had for its object to deal in church livings 
and buy advowsons. There was no amount 
of extravagance which these schemes 
stopped short of; and he held in his hand 
the prospectus of a company for enclosing, 
planting, cultivating, and colonizing the 
Goodwin Sands. He admitted that occa- 
sions might arise when persons combining | 
to carry out some great public object | 
would require to be protected against the | 
unlimited responsibility of ordinary part- 
nerships. Such was the case in respect | 
to the formation of railways, the erection | 
of dwellings for the labouring population, | 
and the establishment of baths and wash- 
houses. But the motive for granting the 
same protection in the case of private part- 
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nerships altogether failed, as in respect | 
to those there was no public object to be 
gained, nor did the object demand the 





extensive combination of capital. If a 
man lent money to a friend or agent 
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and that the creditors could not come upon 
him for a penny more. It had been said 
that this system had been introduced into 
the United States and France. He asked 
any one who was acquainted with the 
United States whether commercial charac- 
ter stood high in that country? Was it 
not true that a man could start in business, 
fail, compound with his creditors, and, 
starting again, go through the same pro- 
cess of failure and composition, and that 
he could do this repeatedly without any 
check on his course of adventurous specu- 
lation ? That was not a system which was 
congenial to English tastes or notions. We 
placed a high value on commercial integ- 
rity and success. The honour of a mer- 
cantile man was as delicate as that of a 
woman, and once tarnished could scarcely 
ever be retrieved. He hoped that it would 
be long before we changed our views on 
such matters. It had been said that ex- 
perience in France was in favour of this 
measure. But, on the contrary, as to that 
country it was not difficult to trace the 
results of the system now advocated, in the 
increased number of bankruptcies, which 
from 4,000 in 1860, had risen to 4,862 in 
1861, and had attracted the comments of 
the Parisian press. He had recently read 


|in Za France newspaper the lamentation 


that the one black spot on the statement 
of the Minister of Commerce was the enor- 
mous increase in the number of bank- 
ruptcies. The experience of France, there- 
fore, was opposed to, and not in favour of, 


who did not trade beyond the limits of | this measure. The commercial genius of 
that capital, then he was liable to lose| the two nations was also very different. 
only the amount which he had advanced; | That of France was distinguished by a 
but if the agent traded to the extent of | love of speculation without industry, while 
five or ten times that eum, then it was, that of England was exhibited in a de- 
only fair, that if any one suffered, it should | votion to industry and in a distrust of 
be the capitalists, and not the innocent; speculation. Mr. J. Stuart Mill had been 
creditors. The capitalist woule have) cited as favourable to commandite part- 
taken his share of the profits of the trade, | nerships; but he nowhere gave any coun- 
and ought to bear an equal share of the | tenance to the idea that capitalists who 
losses. Under this Bill, however, the prin- | carried on business through agents should 
ciple on which capitalists would trade was| be exempted from all liability beyond 
“‘ heads I win, tails you lose.” There was| the amount of the money they advanced. 
at present no difficulty whatever in obtain- | He trusted Parliament would not sanction 
ing credit. In fact, the evil was rather the | the measure now before the House; for if 
other way, and some check was required | it passed, it would powerfully tend to dis- 
upon the extravagant abuse of credit. The | courage measured and cautious trading, 
consequence of the system now proposed and would stimulate a system of reckless 
would be that a man of means could choose | and irresponsible speculation. He moved 
a number of agents, and encourage them} that the Chairman do now leave the 
in the most reckless overtrading, assured, | chair. 

that if affairs turned out badly, he could; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
intrench himself within the limits of the| ‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
capital which he had advanced to each, | Chair.” 
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Mr. CAVE said, that as he had been one 
of the Select Committee who had gone 
through the clauses of the Bill, he wished 
to say a few words. There was no one in 
the House for whose opinions on commer- 
cial questions he had a greater respect 
than that of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Buckingham. He had listened atten- 
tively to his long and able exposition of 
the principle of limited liability, and had 
felt relieved when he found that the hon. 
Gentleman had hardly touched the real 
point at issue in the present case. He 
fully concurred with the hon. Gentleman 
in regarding the benefits of limited liabi- 
lity as extremely questionable. He ad- 
mitted the principle that a participation 
in profits ought not to be dissociated from 
liability to losses, and that while partners 
were sometimes hardly used, the case of 
the creditors was generally harder still. 
There was also no want of capital, not 
only for reasonable projects, but for the 
most hazardous and even dishonest schemes. 
The tendency of limited liability was, in 
his opinion, to encourage a dangerous spirit 
of speculation. Many aman helped to set 
afloat a wild scheme by risking a certain 
sum, who would not otherwise have dream- 
ed of it, and thus a snare was laid for 
others. It was, as his hon. Friend said, 
just like gambling in a lottery, and a lot- 
tery had been defined as a tax which 
pressed unduly on the poor, because they 
were least able to resist the temptation 
and least able to bear the losses which they 
were thus tempted to encounter. But the 
principle of limited liability had already 
been settled by the House. It was too 
late to discuss it ; and that being the law, 
this measure was a most innocent appli- 
cation of it, and indeed would, it seemed 
to him, mitigate rather than extend the 
evils of limited liability. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that A, B, C traded together, and 
that credit was given to them as rich men. 
If the firm came to grief, and it was dis- 
covered that A B and C were liable only 
in a small degree, and not to the extent of 
their means, then the creditors might truly 
say they had been deceived. But suppose, 
on the other hand, that A and B werea 
firm to whom credit was given, and that 
when A and B failed, it appeared that C, 
who had never appeared in the concern, 
was also liable to the extent of £10,000 of 
which the creditor had known nothing; 
surely that would be to the advantage 
rather than otherwise of the creditors, who 
thus obtained a better security than they 
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had expected. The principle of limited 
liability having been once established, this 
certainly was a most harmless method of 
carrying it into effect. He looked upon 
the clause which legalized the payment of 
clerks according to profits as most valuable. 
It had been said that this could be done 
now. Mr. Hering had informed the Com- 
mittee that such was his opinion; but a 
great authority, the Member for Walling- 
ford (Mr. Malins), held a different opinion. 
It seemed therefore advisable that this 
doubt should be set at rest. For these 
reasons he supported the Bill. 

Mr. GOSCHEN held that the law, as 
it stood at present, was defective to this 
extent—that it hampered the legitimate 
freedom of contract between man and man. 
He was of opinion that that freedom should 
be permitted to the fullest extent, and 
that when a contract was not against pub- 
lie policy it ought not to be interfered 
with. The opponents of the Bill were, 
therefore, bound to show that it would be 
dangerous to trade and credit, and likely 
to tend to fraudulent insolvency. If that 
could be proved, then he admitted that no 
argument as to the desirability of the ob- 
jects of the Bill in other respects would 
avail. The hon. Member for Buckingham 
(Mr. Hubbard) was very fond of laying 
down the principle that a participation in 
the profits of a business ought to imply a 
corresponding participation in the losses. 
That principle was, no doubt, a sound 
one; but it was not impugned by the Bill, 
under which the liability to loss would be 
equal to the chances of gain. Capital, 
loss, and gain, would be limited in the 
same proportions. Practically, in all 
cases, there was a limit both to capital 
and liability. A man was liable only to 
the amount of that which he possessed ; 
and when the responsibility of a capitalist 
was confined to the amount which he pub- 
licly stated he had advanced to a certain 
firm, he did not see that the creditors had 
any right to complain. Suppose there was 
one firm of two persons, each of whom put 
£5,000, his whole fortune, into the busi- 
ness; and another firm, also of two per- 
sons, one of whom invested his whole 
means, £5,000, and the other only half 
his means, being also £5,000. In each of 
these cases the creditors would give credit 
on £10,000; but while in the second case 
they would know that one partner had pro- 
vided £5,000, they would not know at all 
in the other how much either had invested, 
It could not be said that this Bill would 
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help to mislead creditors; and, besides, 
creditors were not always so innocent and 
credulous as the hon. Gentleman seemed 
to think. A young firm would be most 
likely to apply, in the first instance, for 
assistance to one of the great discounting 
houses, who could easily learn, by a refe- 
rence to the register, how much capital 
had been advanced to them. The effect 
of the register would be to produce much 
more certain knowledge and much less 
vague guessing as to the resources of cus- 
tomers than was now the case. It was 
all very well for a wealthy and influential 
firm to say, ‘‘ We will take our stand on 
our whole capital—we do not shrink from 
the most unlimited liability.” But the 
House of Commons ought not to look at 
the question from the capitalists point of 
view only—the smaller capitalists and 
traders ought also to be considered in the 
matter. He denied that the Bill would 
lead to a greater number of fraudulent 
bankruptcies—on the contrary, he thought 
it would rather tend to prevent them ; 
and he did not see that any one would 
be tempted to speculate more rashly and 
recklessly because he had been assisted by 
an advance of capital. It had been said 
that the very precautions taken in the Bill 
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were a proof that the promoters themselves | 


apprehended fraud. These provisions were, 
however, intended to define the responsi- 


bility, and were more in the nature of | 


a land-mark than a fence. The principle 
of liability to loss going hand in hand 
with participation in profits was not im- 
pugned by the Bill, for the capitalist 
would still be responsible to the extent of 
the sum advanced, which would, in turn, 
be the measure of his share of profit. 
The object of the Bill was not to give 
the means of obtaining credit, but of 
deserving it. It was impossible to con- 
duct any mercantile business without in- 
voluntarily taking and giving credit for 
longer or shorter periods at every moment, 
and it was very desirable that young 
firms should; and it was for this reason, 
and not in order to be able actually to 
borrow money, that young firms required 
credit. Such credit they could get by the 
support of a limited partner. At present, 
the law forbade a man to do what he liked 
with his own. One could not take a 
partial interest in an enterprise which 
one approved without risking one’s whole 
fortune. He supported the Bill on the 
ground that there ought to be as full and 
perfect freedom of contract as was consist- 
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ent with the interests of commerce and 
morality. 

Mr. VANCE said, it was enough to 
prove that there was no necessity for the 
Bill, and he believed that the Bill was 
absolutely and entirely unnecessary at the 
| present moment. He thought the existing 
Limited Liability Act was sufficient for the 
purpose of the commerce of the country. 
He did not think that principle ought to 
be extended to private partnerships, be- 
cause there was ample capital ready to be 
employed in all legitimate undertakings in 
private partnerships. In the case of a 
limited liability company, the word “ li- 
mited ’’ warned the creditors of the state 
of affairs; but under this Bill they would 
be able to ascertain the condition of 
a firm only by searching the register. 
He denied that private partnerships were 
merely contracts between man and man. 
There were third parties who were in- 
terested, and they were the creditors. The 
system of limited liability in other coun- 
tries provided certain checks which were 
wanting in this measure; and as there 
was no necessity or demand for it, he should 
vote against it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
hon. Member who had just spoken seemed 
to misapprehend the character of the Bill. 
It was not a Bill for the purpose of in- 
creasing or finding capital for any particu- 
lar species of business, but a measure to 
remove the unnecessary interference which 
by law now existed between the buyer 
and the seller. He could not see why a 
person should not be allowed to make a 
bargain with a firm which consisted of 
partners with limited and unlimited lia- 
bility, when he knew the position in which 
it stood; nor did he see why a man should 
not advance money to a firm without risk- 
ing his whole capital. It was not their 
duty to secure the capitalist by law—the 
capitalist must secure himself. Nor was 
it their business to protect the creditors— 
all that they were bound to do was to take 
care that the creditors had the opportunity 
of ascertaining the position of the firm; 
the law neither could nor ought to save 
them from the consequences of their negli- 
gence if they did not choose to make proper 
inquiries. All he had to do was to look 
into the register; and if he found that so 
much capital was engaged in the concern, 
it was for him then to say whether he 
would lend his money or not. Such a 
register would be very generally useful, 
for by its means information would be fur- 
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nished to men in business which was now 
often beyond their reach. 

Mr. T. BARING said, he wondered 
whether the promoters of the Bill really 
thought that it could or ought to be passed 
in the present Session. This was not a 
Bill which, if it became law, would be a 
dead letter, and it ought not to be con- 
sidered in a House of not more than twenty 
or thirty Members, and in the absence of 
all the legal authorities of the country, as 
was the case at that moment. Such a Bill 
as this ought not to be submitted to them 
by a private Member, just as he would a 
Turnpike Bill or any measure of that kind. 
If such a Bill were necessary, it ought to 
have been introduced by the President of 
the Board of Trade on the authority of the 
Government. So far from that having 
been the case, the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade op- 
posed, on the second reading, many of the 
provisions of the Bill. It was true that 
since then the Bill had been referred to a 
Select Committee ; but he was ina position 
to state that no two members of that Com- 
mittee were agreed as to what was the pre- 
sent state of the law upon the subject, or 
what the effect of the Bill would be. 
There were two eminent members of the 
legal profession on the Committee, who 
differed as to whether the 14th clause was 
necessary at all. Under those circum- 
stances, ought they now to proceed with 
this measure, when none of the Law Ufficers, 
and not a single member of the legal pro- 
fession, was in the House. The princi- 
ple of this Bill was this —that a person 
might register the amount of money that 
was placed in a firm, but there was to be 
no register or limit of the engagements into 
which such firm should enter. There 
would be nothing to show whether the 
money had been lost, or whether any por- 
tion of the profits had been left in the con- 
cern. It was proposed in the Select Com- 
mittee that a provision should be intro- 
duced, that the word “ registered” should 
be used by all firms taking advantage of 
this Bill; but that would not suit the 
promoters of the measure, and so the pro- 
position was rejected. This Bill struck at 
the principle upon which British commerce 
had always been conducted—that where a 
man received any portion of the profits of 
any trading concern, he should also bear 
his share of the losses that might be in- 
curred. That principle supplied a proper 
stimulus to caution; but the present mea- 
sure would destroy all such stimulus. Con- 
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sidering the state of the Session, he put it 
to the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Scholefield), whether it would not be bet- 
ter, in the interest of those who were pro- 
moting this measure, to withdraw the Biil 
for the present Session ; and he would ask 
the Government whether they could sup- 
port the suggestion for going into Com- 
mittee on this Bill when there was not a 
tingle Law Officer of the Government pre- 
sent ! 

Mr. WEGUELIN said, that if a capi- 
talist had the means of knowing with 
whom he was dealing—which was what 
the present Bill proposed to afford him—it 
could not be said to be a Bill for the en- 
couragement of fraudulent trading. He 
maintained that there was a great public 
advantage to be gained by this Bill. Its 
effect would be to make the trade of the 
country depend, not upon credit, but upon 
responsible capital. This was an im- 
portant public consideration. Every one 
knew upon what flimsy and specious pre- 
tences credit could now be obtained. In 
the case of the Western Bank of Scotland 
it was proved that they had given credit 
to one firm with unlimited liability, which 
had drawn bills on thirty-seven men of straw 
in London. That was the way in which 
business was carried on under the present 
law ; but if this Bill was passed, the capi- 
talist would have the means of knowing 
with whom he was dealing ; and if he mis- 
placed his money, it was his own fault. 
There was plenty of money to carry on 
trade, but it was in the wrong hands; it 
was in the hands, not of those who carried 
on trade, but of great capitalists and bank- 
ers, who were not responsible at all. Upon 
some flimsy pretence a man might raise 
£100,000, and thereby unduly extend his 
credit; but if a capitalist were allowed to 
pay into a firm some £20,000 or £30,000, 
the credit attached to that firm would be 


in proportion to the loan capital, and to the 
talent and character of those engaged in 
the business. In fact, limited liability was 
a restriction upon credit, the undue éxten- 
sion and abuse of which was one of the 
main causes of all those calamitous crises 
which had afflicted our trade and commerce 


in recent years. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the Go- 
vernment introduced a Bill in the year 
1855 for the purpose of amending the law 
of partnership, but it was not received 
favourably by the House. He apprehend- 
ed, that if he were to introduce a similar 
measure now, he should not get much sup- 
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port from the hon. Member for Hunting- | fact, the Bill would protect the public as 
don (Mr. T. Baring). He (Mr. Milner | far as the public could be protected in such 
Gibson) had heard no reason for the House | a matter. The hon. Member for Hunt- 
not going into the consideration of the | ingdon (Mr. T. Baring) of course opposed 
clauses of the present Bill. The House | the measure, because he invariably opposed 
had read the Bill a second time; at that | any measure of progress. The great object 
time the hon. Member for Birmingham was | of this Bill was to draw nearer and nearer 
told to take his Bill to a Select Committee. | talent and capital. At present capital was 
It had been considered by a Select Com- | kept apart from talent, and so hundreds of 
mittee, and now the House was asked to| men of the stamp of the Stephensons, who 
decline to consider the clauses, and upon had power to benefit this country, passed 
that stage the hon. Member for Bucking- | away unknown. 

ham took the extraordinary course of rais-| | Mr.STANILAND said, that there would 
ing a general debate upon the principle of | be something in the argument of the hon. 
the measure. The hon. Member ought to| Member for Buckingham if it could be 
have done that on the second reading ; and | shown that under the existing law there 
he (Mr. Milner Gibson) protested against | was no reckless or rash speculation; but 
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this most harsh and unusual mode of de- | 
feating a measure. He admitted that the | 
clauses were still susceptible of improve- | 
ment. The argument of the hon. Mem-_ 
ber for Buckingham was, that a trader | 
ought not to be allowed to trade on bor- | 
rowed capital, as would be provided by this | 
Bill, without the lender being liable to the | 
full extent of his means for the debts of | 
the concern. Why, under the present law | 
a person could very nearly do all that the | 
hon. Member for Buckingham objected to. | 
The hon. Member wanted, in fact, to alter | 


the whole law of partnership in a restric- | 


tive sense. He (Mr. Milner Gibson) | 
thought the House ought to proceed to the | 
consideration of the clauses. 

Mr. BAZLEY thought the effect of this | 
Bill would be to protect private individuals | 
at the expense of the general public, and | 
therefore he should support the Motion of | 
the hon. Member for Buckingham. The | 


the fact was, that in nineteen out of twenty 
instances, where people failed during pre- 
ceding monetary crises in this country, they 
were persons who traded recklessly on 
borrowed capital. How could the posi- 
tion of the capitalist be worse because he 
knew the amount of capital in the firm 
with which he transacted business? It 
seemed to him that this was a question be- 
tween those who possessed colossal capitals 
and those who were in an inferior position. 
He should support the Bill. 

Cotonet DICKSON said, he should 
oppose the Bill, though he was a warm 
advocate of limited liability. The hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) 


| said, that this Bill would have the effect 


of bringing talent and capital together, 
but there were two descriptions of talent 
which might be employed in cases of this 
kind. One of them was applied to the 
carrying-on of legitimate and honest trade, 


vast structure of English commerce had | and the other was used in ensnaring inno- 
been raised on the principle of individual cent persons into investing their money 10 
responsibility, and he trusted the House | swindling undertakings, which ended in 


would not sanction any departure from 
that doctrine. The Committee would 
exercise a sound discretion in deferring the 
consideration of this measure; and he 
hoped the hon. Member for Birmingham | 
would withdraw it. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, the principle of 
the Bill was precisely the same as the 
principle of the existing Act, with this 
exception, that under the existing Act 
there must be seven persons in a limited 
liability company. If seven, why not two, 
as proposed by this Bill? The principle 
in both cases was precisely the same. Hon. 
Members were fond of talking about the 
public interests being affected by this Bill, 
but they never said how the public in- 
terests were to suffer by it. In point of 


Mr. Milner Gibson 





their ruin. This Bili, he believed, was 
likely to encourage speculators of the very 


' worst kind, and for that reason he would 


give it his opposition. 

Question put, ‘That the Chairman do 
now leave the Chair.’’ 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 40; 
Noes 70: Majority 30. 

Clauses 1 to 8, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 9 (The Firm of a Limited Part- 
nership shall not include the name of ‘any 
Limited Partner, or else Limited Partner 
to become General Partner.) 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the terms of 
this clause would limit the operation of the 
measure in an undesirable manner. Great 
importance was attached by mercantile 
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houses to the preservation of the historical 
names of the firm, even after the individual 
bearers of those names had retired or pass- 
ed away. But under the terms of this 
clause that could not be done if a retiring 
partner, who had given his name to the 
firm, had a son of the same Christian name 
as his own also in the firm, and if such 
retiring partner wished to leave a certain 
portion of his capital in the business. To 
remove that anomaly, the hon. Member 
therefore moved a verbal Amendment in 
the clause. 

Amendment proposed, in line 18, after 
“registered,” leave out to the end of 
Clause.—(Mr. Goschen.) 

Mr. MURRAY thought the difficulty 
might be overcome by the use of the words 
“senior” and “junior” where the names 
of the father and son were identical. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, that 
that suggestion would not meet the necessi- 
ties of the case. If he were to retire from 
the firm to which he belonged, he would 
be precluded by this clause from leaving 
a portion of his capital with it asa limited 
partner, merely because he bore the same 
name as his father, whose name was still 
continued by the firm. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS objected 
to the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for London (Mr. Goschen), which he be- 
lieved would damage the Bill exceedingly. 

Mr. HUBBARD also opposed the 
Amendment. This Bill had been recom- 
mended to them on the plea that every- 
thing under it was to be excessively frank, 
transparent, and straightforward. Yet 
now the hon. Member for London proposed 
that firms should be carried on under 
limited liability with names which had no 
real connection with them. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he was in 
favour of the Amendment. 

Mr. C. TURNER thought the use of 
obsolete or fictitious names should not be 
permitted in the case of partnerships with 
limited liability. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE under- 
stood the object of the clause to be to pre- 
vent the style of a firm from including the 
name of a limited partner “or any name 
identical therewith.” He would suggest 
that the difficulty might be obviated by 
requiring that where the names were iden- 
tical there should be some additional words 
of description as to residence, avocation, 
or the like, so as to distinguish the limited 
partner from the general partner. 

Mx. GOSCHEN was disposed to think 
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his Amendment went too far. The best 
way, perhaps, was to negative the clause 
now, and have it brought up in a different 
shape in the Report. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought the 
object should be so to frame the clause as 
to prevent fraud by an unlimited partner 
changing himself into a limited partner 
without its being publicly known. 

Mr. C. TURNER observed, that a fic- 
titious credit was often given to limited 
partnerships by their agents abroad, who 
were in the habit of drawing upon them 
without distinguishing them as limited. 
The law did not make that punishable. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS thought 
this a matter of most momentous character. 
The distinction between the general and 
limited partners must be preserved. The 
name of the unlimited partner appeared ; 
and if he contracted debts, he was liable to 
the whole extent of his fortune. The 


names of the limited partners did not ap- 
pear, and they were not the parties to whom 
Their liability was 


credit was given. 
therefore limited. 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD suggested that 
the Amendment should be withdrawn and 
brought up again on the Report. 

Mr. C. TURNER thought the proper 
course would be to postpone the clause. 

Tue CHAIRMAN s:id, as the clause 
had been already amended, it could not be 
postponed, 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 10, 11, and 12 agreed to. 


Clause 13 (General Partners only to be 
made bankrupt). 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON observed, that 
there was a defect in the Bill which ought 
to be remedied. The hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Scholefield) had defined 
the rights and liabilities of a limited part- 
ner in case of the bankruptcy of the gene- 
ral partner, but not in any other case. It 
was very important that the rights and 
liabilities of limited partners should be 
clearly defined. Had they any power of 
interference? Could they call for the in- 
spection of accounts? Could they take an 
active part in the making of contracts or 
managing the business? The term was 
at present unknown to the law; and the 
point was the more important, because, by 
a recent decision of the House of Lords, a 
person might lend money to a trading con- 
cern and receive interest varying with the 
profits, without being constituted a parti.er. 
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They might raise a doubt as to that by 
this Bill, unless they clearly defined the 
rights and liabilities of limited partners. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS thought 
the Committee upstairs had directed their 
attention tothat point. On the Continent 
the name of no limited partner appeared 
in the partnership. All parties whose 
names appeared were solidaires—that is, 
they were liable to the whole amount of 
their property. The limited partners 
could not ostensibly carry on the business. 
If they did advise, or take any such re- 
sponsibility, they would become unlimited 
partners. 

Mr. CAVE said, that the Committee 
had carefully considered the point, which 
had been brought before them more than 
once by the President of the Board of 
Trade. The Committee had come to the 
conclusion that there was so much doubt 
about the length to which the decision of 
the House of Lords went that it would be 
dangerous to rely upon it. 

Mr. T. BARING believed that no one} 
in the Committee knew exactly what the 
law was. 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. POTTER thought the impression 
in the Committee was that a person lend- | 
ing £5,000 to a concern as 9 limited 
partner might take any share in the con- | 
duct of the business, or do just as he’ 
pleased, only his liability as a partner | 
was restricted to £5,000. 

Clause agreed to, 

Clauses 14 and 15 agreed to. 

Clause 16 struck out. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to, 


New Clause (Recovery of Penalties) 
agreed to. 

Mr. CHILDERS wished to know what 
would be the effect of the Bill upon firms 
trading in England and the British pos- 
sessions. The passing of the Limited 
Liability Act had led to great inconveni- 
ences. Partnerships had been formed in 
London whose business was conducted in 
some of Her Majesty’s possessions abroad, 
and doubts had arisen as to whether the 
law of limited liability extended to those 
firms abroad, and he believed a circular 
had been sent to the Governors of British 
possessions acquainting them with these 
doubts, and giving them permission to in- 
vite the Colonial Legislatures to pass some 
measures upon the subject. 

Tus SOLICITOR GENERAL said, it 
was not easy to deal with abstract cases, 





but he did not see how, without some 
Mr. Milner Gibson . 
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case suggested could be met. If the firm 
were an English firm, its dealings in any 
part of the world would be governed by 
English law. 


House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next, and to be printed, 
[Bill 242. } 


ANCHORS AND CHAIN CABLES BILL, 
[BILL 95.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (The Board of Trade may 
grant Licences for proving Anchors and 
Chain Cables, and may suspend or revoke 
Licences). 

Mr. CAVE proposed an Amendment, 
the object of which was to enable the 
manufacturers who now possessed testing 
machines to make use of them under the 
Bill. The certificate of, many of these 
manufacturers was a better guarantee 
than a public test, which in most cases 
only proved that the welds were properly 
fastened, while many chains of inferior 
iron were enabled to bear the strain test 
by being strengthened by inordinately 
large stay pins. The Admiralty always 
guarded against that by regulating the 
size of links and stay pins, and by care- 
ful examination. This was shown by 
Mr. Clark’s evidence before the Committee 
of 1860, and in page 146 of the Appendix 
to the Report. First-rate manufacturers 
now did the same; but if their power 
of testing was taken away, although the 
sale of inferior articles would be pre- 
vented, yet there would be a risk of bring- 
ing the work of superior manufacturers 
down to the lowest authorized level, just 
as the Building Act has done with respect 
to the walls of houses. “Besides, public 
machines would be all of the highest 
power—that is, capable of testing 2} 
inch cables by a strain of 91} tons, 
whereas ordinary merchant cables were 
one inch, requiring a strain of eighteen 
tons only. Small outports would not be 
able to support, nor would require, a 
public machine of full power; in such 
eases it would be almost necessary to 
depend upon the machine on the premises 
of the manufacturer, all that would be 
requisite being to ensure that the test 
was faithfully applied. Under the Bill 
there was a threefold safeguard :—First, 
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by the Board of Trade being enabled to 
grant, refuse, and withdraw any licence ; 
next, that the testing machine might be 
certified by a Government engineer; and 
thirdly, that every testing might, if ne- 
cessary, be performed in the presence of 
a Government inspector. This was a 
stringent Act, and his object was that it 
should work as easily as possible. He 
therefore begged to propose this Amend- 
ment, which was absolutely concurrent 
with the 11th recommendation of the 
Report of the Committee of 1860. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving his 
Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in Clause 1, line 
12, after ‘‘ public bodies or companies,” to 
insert “‘ or private companies or parties.” 
—(Mr. Cave.) 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON suggested the 
substitution of the word “ persons.”’ 

Mr. BENTINCK opposed the Amend- 
ment, which would defeat the main ob- 
ject of the Bill. If irresponsible persons 
were to apply the test, there would be no 
safety, which could only be attained by 


requiring the testing to be done under the | 


superintendence of a Government officer. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he could not under- 
stand how any objection could be raised to 
the Amendment; but before proceeding 
further he wished the hon. Member who 


had charge of the Bill to state to the Com- | 


mittee how he expected it to work. For 
his own part, he believed the Bill, if 
passed, would be utterly impracticable ; 
and he could not approve, at this period 
of the Session, of wasting time upon a 
Bill which, if passed, must remain a 
dead letter. The House had been a good 
deal governed by sentimental views upon 


this question ; but he could state that all | 


large shipowners took every means to 
test their chains and anchors for their 
own sakes. There were now seventy or 
eighty makers of anchors and chain cables 
in about thirty-five different places, and 
there were three hundred persons en- 
gaged in the sale of those anchors and 
chains. It appeared to be considered that 
the testing of anchors and chains was the 
same as testing guns; but it was not so. 
A gunmaker selling a weapon which had 
not been properly tested was liable to a 
penalty, but not the person who used the 
gun. But under this Bill not only was 
there a penalty upon the manufacturer, 
but also upon the person who bought it, 
and upon the captain of the vessel which 
carried it. 


Mr. LAIRD rose to order. The hon. 


{Jory 15, 1863} 
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Gentleman was discussing the principle, 
which had already been decided upon. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he would confine 
his remarks to the first clause, which em- 
powered the Board of Trade to grant li- 
cences. What power was there to compel 
anybody to take out a licence ? 

Mr. LAIRD said, there were existing 
testing machines in many places, and he 
knew that if this Bill passed, there were 
many persons who were prepared to take 
out licences from the Board of Trade. As 
| to the Bill not being workable, he could 
}only say that it had been gone through 
| clause by clause by practical men acquaint- 
,ed with testing machinery. It had been 
considered by a sub-committee of Lloyd’s, 
who approved not only of the principle, 
but also of the details; and the Association 
of Shipowners of London, who had enter- 
tained objections to the original measure, 
were satisfied with the Amendments he 
proposed, and had withdrawn their oppo- 
sition to it. With respect to the Amend- 
| ment, he could not assent to it, and would 
| coushnd the hon. Gentleman who moved, 
that although the eminent firm who sup- 
plied chains to the Admiralty tested all 
their work, yet the Government always 
performed its own test at Woolwich. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, if the 
| Board of Trade was only to license public 
companies or corporate bodies, and not 
| private traders, the effect would be to 








| create monopoly. 


Mr. LAIRD said, he would accept the 


| Amendment if it were so altered as to 


| provide that a manufacturer should not 
test his own anchors. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, the Bill would 
either create a monopoly or it would be- 
come a dead letter. Would there be test- 
ing machines at all at the thirty-five places 
where chains and anchors were now manu- 
factured ? 

Mr. J.C. EWART remarked, that if the 
Bill should pass, chains and anchors could 
not be sold without being tested. 

Mr. CAVE, in reply to Mr. Gibson, 
would not object to alter the wording of 
the Amendment. In answer to other 
Members, he stated that he did not mean 
that private firms should test their own 
manufactures, but that the testing should 
be done under Government superintend- 
ence. 

Mr. C. TURNER suggested that the 
parties to be licensed should not be manu- 
facturers of chain cables. 

Mr. BENTINCK would not persist in 
his opposition to the Amendment after the 
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explanation that had been given. He 
would, however, observe that this Bill 
was no attempt to create a monopoly, but 
to check an abuse. 


Amendment amended, and agreed to. 
Mr. C. TURNER proposed to add the 


words “‘ not being manufacturers of chain 
cables.” 


{COMMONS} 





Amendment proposed, 
in page 1, line 11, after the words “ persons,” 
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lives of those who ventured in them as 
safe as possible. But he was of opinion 
that some better means than that in the 
Bill should be provided for securing test- 
ing machinery and testers throughout the 
country. 

Mr. T. BARING also denied that 
this was a Bill put forward in the interest 
of the shiowners. Its object was the 
preservation of life and property. 

Mr. HORSFALL denied that the Rill 
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to insert the words “not being manufacturers of | would relieve shipowners from responsi- 


Anchors or Chain Cables.”—(Mr. Turner.) 


bility. Every shipowner had a certificate 


Mr. CAVE could not agree to the addi- | of much greater value than that now 
tion proposed. The object of his Amend- | proposed—namely, a certificate from the 
ment had been to enable manufacturers Board of Trade that his ships had quali- 


having testing machines upon their pre-| fied masters and mates. 


mises to avail themselves of those machines, 
instead of compelling them to lose the 
benefit of the outlay incurred in the erec- 
tion of the machines. 

Mr. C. TURNER could not see that a 
manufacturer’s certificate of the goodness 
of his own work would be worth much. 

Mr. LINDSAY agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman, and said that that was a 
single instance -of how impossible it 
would be to make the Bill work. Was it 
intended to have a Government officer 
present at each manufactory? The re- 
sult of the measure, if it passed, would 
be, that the public would get as bad 


| the ship had not a competent master. 


| 


chains as at present, but with a decep- | 


tive guarantee. He suspected that ship- 
owners wanted to get some other advan- 
tage from this Bill. If they could get 
their equipment certified by the Board of 
Trade, and anything happened to their 
ships, they could reply to any objection 
of the insurance companies, on the ground 
of insufficient equipment, that they pos- 
sessed a certificate from the Board of 
Trade. In short, it was sought to shift 
responsibility from the shipowners, and 
that was one chief reason why they sup- 
ported the Bill. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, if there were any 
apprehensions upon that ground, a clause 
might easily be introduced, providing that 
no responsibility at present cast upon the 
shipowner by law should be diminished 
in consequence of the passing of this Bill. 

Mr. R. HODGSON, on behalf of the 
shipowners, protested against the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Lindsay). They did not sup- 
port the Bill from any desire to escape 
the responsibility which at present rested 
upon them. He believed that their only 
motive was to make their ships and the. 


Mr. Bentinck 


! 


Yet his respon- 
sibility was not thereby diminished. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that the regula- 
tion referred to by the hon. Gentleman 
did release shipowners from some respon- 
sibility, because now in case of loss of 
life or property no one could declare that 
So 
it would be with these anchors and chain 
cables. He did not mean to cast any re- 
flection on the shipowners as a body, but 
thought it far better to leave the respon- 
sibility with individuals than attempt to 
legislate on such a subject. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 60; 
Noes 30: Majority 30 :—Words added. 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON asked, whe- 
ther no person who had ever manufactured 
chain cables or anchors was to be entitled 
to the testing licence. 

Mr. C. TURNER said, the meaning of 
the words was obvious — that no persons 
being manufacturers at the time could hold 
a licence. 

Mr. LAIRD said, the object was to 
prevent any person from testing his own 
anchors. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON pointed out that 
by preventing manufacturers from doing 
this you, in fact, rendered worthless the ca- 
pital they had invested in testing machines. 

Mr. C. TURNER thought it very unad- 
visable that a manufacturer should be al- 
lowed to test either his own or his friend’s 
chains or anchors. In many cases, no 
doubt, the test would be honestly applied ; 
but if this were permitted, public confi- 
dence in the result would be destroyed. 
To be of any value the certificate must be 
given by independent parties, in whom the 
public could feel confidence. 
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Mr. LINDSAY concurred in thinking 
that the certificate should be given by an 
independent authority; but this decision 
of the Committee suggested with renewed 
force the question, what guarantee existed 
that any such authority would set up the 
testing machinery; and if not, the whole 
Bill would be as waste paper. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Testor to test all Anchors and 
Cables in proper order, and impress the 
same with authorized Proof Mark) 

Mr. LINDSAY inquired who was to 
be the tester. 

Mr. LAIRD said, it was proposed to 
license the present independent testing es- 
tablishments, if the Board of Trade thought 
them competent, and the responsibility of 
testing these articles would be thrown 
upon them, Inspectors visiting those es- 
tablishments occasionally to see that the 
machinery was in good order. 


Clause agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 16, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament — The 
Lord Seymour (commonly called Earl Saint 
Maur), being called up to the House of Lords 
in his Father’s Barony of Seymour. 

Pusuic Buirs— First Reading— India Stock * (No. 
223). 

Second Reading— Alterations in Judges Circuits 
{u.u.] (No. 212); Fisheries (Ireland) (No. 211) ; 
Greenwich Hospital (Provision for Widows) 
(No. 207) ; Metropolitan Main Drainage Ex- 
tension (No. 208); Misappropriation by Ser- 
vants * (No. 204). 

Select Committee — Report— Pier and Harbour 
Orders Confirmation * (No. 220). 

Committee — Savings Banks Acts Amendment * 
(No. 183 and 221) ; Stipendiary Magistrates * 
(No. 196 and 222) ; Growing Crops Seizure (Ire- 
land) * (No. 209) ; Land Drainage ( Provisional 
Orders) * (No. 160); Port Erin Harbour (Isle 
of Man) * (No. 169); Colonial Acts Confirma- 
tion [m L.] * (No. 213) 

Report—Ren.ova! of Irish Poor * (No. 218); Grow- 
ing Crops Seizure (Ireland) ;* Land Drainage 
(Provisional Orders) ; * Marriages Registration 
(Ireland) * (No. 219). 

Third Reading—Metropolis Turnpike Roads Act 

Amendment *(No, 145), and passed, 
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ALTERATIONS IN JUDGES CIRCUITS 
BILL—(No, 112.) 
SECOND READING, 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR, on moving 
the second reading of this Bill, explained 
that its object was to confer upon Her 
Majesty additional powers with reference 
to the alteration of circuits, and that it 
was rendered necessary by the provisions 
of the law as to the appointment of revis- 
ing barristers. He did not at present 
think it desirable to enter into an expla- 
nation of the changes which it was in- 
tended to make in the circuits; but he 
trusted that the arrangement would be 
satisfactory, and would come into opera- 
tion at the next Spring Assizes. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*.— 
(The Lord Chaneellor.) 

Lorp BROUGHAM expressed his entire 
approval of the Bill. 

Tue Eart or POWIS asked whether 
the Bill would empower the Sovereign to 
abolish the holding of assizes in places in 
which they were now held. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the power referred to by the noble Earl 
was not given in this Bill, because it 
already existed under the 3 & 4 Will. IV., 
e. 71. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House to-morrow. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL—(No. 211.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a second 
time, stated that its object was to assimi- 
late the law relating to salmon fisheries in 
Ireland as nearly as possible to that which 
prevailed in England and Scotland, and 
which, although only recently introduced, 
had already been productive of advantage. 
He had the more hope that their Lord- 
ships would sanction the measure because 
the Acts relating to the two last-named 
countries had been found to reconcile two 
classes of persons whose interests had 
been previously antagonistic, the upper 
and the lower proprietors of fisheries, who 
now found it their interest to co-operate in 
the preservation of the breed of salmon. 
In Ireland, up to the year 1842, there had 
been continual disputes arising from the 
uncertainty of the law in regard to the 
erection of fixed engines; but in that year 
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their use was, by a Bill introduced by a 
noble Lord who was now a Member of 
that House (Earl St. Germans), under 
certain regulations, made legal. He much 
regretted that had been done, for it had 
contributed much to the injury of the 


salmon fisheries, and had produced a bad 


state of things in the country ; but, at the 
same time, he must say that the Act was 
guarded by such restrictions and regula- 
tions as, if properly enforced, would have 
prevented much of the evil effects to which 
he had referred. The main provisions of 
the present Bill were that no bag net, or 
fixed engine, should be placed or allowed to 
continue in any river or estuary, or other- 
wise than in the open sea at the distance 


of more than three statute miles from the | 


mouth, reserving, however, certain rights 
to the owners of any fixed engines erected 
before the close of the season of 1862. 
The power of deciding questions that might 
arise was intrusted to special Commissioners 
to be appointed under the Act, The Com- 
missioners were also empowered to inquire 
into the legality of all fishing weirs. 
vision was also made for abating any fishing 


weir illegally erected. Provisions similar to | 


those of the English Act were made for en- 
forcing and regulating the construction of 
free gaps, and for regulating the construc- 
tion of boxes and cribs in fishing-weirs. 
An appeal was given from the decision of 
the Commissioners to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in Ireland. There were also cer- 
tain miscellaneous provisions, one of which 
regulated the fishing with nets near mill- 
dams. There were also important altera- 
tions with reference to the annual and/| 
weekly close time. The annual close 
season was extended from 124 days as 
was provided by the Act of 1842, to 168 
days—which was the same as the law en- 
forced in Scotland. ‘The weekly close 
time was to be from six o’clock on Saturday | 
evening to six o’clock on Monday morning, 
with this addition, that as regards stake 
nets fly nets and bag nets, the weekly | 
close time was to be from six o’clock on | 
Saturday morning to six o’clock on Monday 
morning. The close season for angling 
with rod and line was to be from the Ist 
of November tothe Ist of February, but was 
to be permitted during the remainder of the 
year. Additional licence duties were put on 
fixed engines. The Bill also provided for the 
appointment an salaries of Commissioners 
and the necessary officers, and there were 
also provisions for penalties for the in- 
fringement of the severai enactments. These 
were the principal provisions of the Bill, 
Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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Pro- | 


{ . 
ceeded to create new rights. 
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which he trusted would be accepted by 
their Lordships, and would prove as bene- 
ficial to Ireland, as the analogous Acts 


|had proved to the fisheries of the sister 
| kingdoms. 


Maved, That the Bill be now read 2*.— 
(Lord Stanley of Alderley) 


Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, he had not 
the slightest personal interest in the ques- 


/tion to which the Bill related, and had 


no connections who were ; but having been 
requested by parties who had an interest 
in it to present a Petition against certain 
provisions of the measure, he had deemed 
it to be his duty to consider them care- 
fully, and that, having done so, he had 
come to the conclusion that they would 
operate as an unjustifiable invasion of pri- 
vate rights. The noble Lord (Lord Stan- 
ley of Alderley), he might add, was under 
some misapprehension in attributing the 
érigin of the rights which were to be taken 
away to the Act of 1842. Prior to that 
Act rights of fishing existed, founded 
either on prescriptive title or on grants 
from the Crown, by means of standing 
weirs, stake nets, and bag nets ;—though it 
was true that bag nets had not been in- 
troduced into the Irish fisheries until early 
in the present century. The noble Lord 
had stated that the right to use these 
means of fishing originated in the legisla- 
tion of 1842. The noble Lord was cer- 
tainly mistaken. The 18th section of the 
Act of 1842 was a clause declaratory of 
existing rights, and the 19th section pro- 
With regard 
to the legislation now proposed, at an early 
part of the Session a Bill was introduced 
by a private Member (Mr. M‘Mahon), and 
the Government then declared their deter- 
mination to protect existing rights. That 
Bill, however, was dropped by the Member 
who introduced it, and the present Bill was 


|taken up by the Government, though it 


was then ina very different shape. This 
Bill was discussed at several morning sit- 
tings in very thin Houses, and clauses 
which would seriously encroach on private 
rights were forced upon the Government. 
One clause provided that bag nets should 
not be used within three miles from the 
mouth of any river or estuary, and he 
was told that the effect would be to anni- 
hilate bag net fishing in Ireland, Another 
clause declared it unlawful to use stake 
nets where they were not in use on the 
Ist of January 1863; so that the owners 
of fisheries who had been using bag nets 
could not revert to the use of stake nets, 
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Another clause provided that the close 
season for all stake nets should com- 
mence at six o’elock on Friday morn- 
ing and end at six o’clock on Monday 
morning ; and as stake net fishing could 
only be carried on at low water, the result 
would virtually be to take away four days 
out of the seven, while the cost of the 
licence was raised from £15 to £30. By 
another clause it was proposed to give 
power to the Commissioners to open weirs 
at their pleasure without making the 
slightest compensation, and he believed 
the consequence would be that many fish- 
eries would be entirely destroyed, and 
the owners deprived of very valuable pro- 
perty. The noble and learned Lord cited 
the instance of a lady who held a grant 
of a fishery for a thousand years from the 
year 1798, for which she paid a rent of 
£1,000 a year. She derived a consider- 
able income from the lease of this fishery ; 
but as the fishery would be rendered value- 
less by this Act, yet no compensation 
would be granted, the unfortunate grantee 
would be reduced from a condition of afflu- 
ence to poverty. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
that the noble and learned Lord was in 
error when he spoke of the right to use 
fixed engines as an immemorial right. By 
the ancient law of this country the fishing 
in rivers belonged to the owners of the 
land on each side, but the fishing in tidal 
waters belonged to the public. These 
stake nets were but of late origin in 
Ireland, having been erected there about 
the beginning of the century in direct 
defiance of the law, and had afterwards 
been made legal by Act of Parliament. 
Now, of this there could be no doubt— 
that what Parliament had given Parlia- 
ment could take away. His noble and 
learned Friend wished to introduce into 
the Bill a clause which was to be found 
in the English and Scotch Salmon Fish- 
eries Acts. He ventured, however, to say 
that those whose views his noble and 
learned Friend had so ably expressed 
would not be willing to have the English 
Act extended to Ireland. Let the House 
extend that Act to Ireland and he should 
willingly give up this measure. He be- 
lieved that by immensely increasing the 
produce of salmon, the provision for the 
opening of free gaps in stone weirs would 
benefit the lower proprietors as well as 
the upper proprietors. He hoped their 


Lordships would pass this measure very 
much as it stood, 


The Bill was a com- 
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promise, and any important alteration 
might have the effect of defeating it 
altogether; and as it had been dis- 
cussed for several days in the House of 
Commons, he hoped their Lordships would 
pass it in its present form. At the same 
time, he gave notice, that if this compro- 
mise should not suceeed, he should come 
to their Lordships in a future Session for 
an extension to Ireland of the Act now 
in force in England. 

Tue Duke or DEVONSHIRE said, his 
tenants represented that the opening of 
a free gap in the weir on his property 
in Ireland would render the salmon fishery 
in the neighbourhood of that weir en- 
tirely valueless. This opinion might be 
exaggerated, and he should not ask for 
any alteration in the clause respecting 
those gaps unless an alteration should be 
made in favour of the owners of stake 
nets. But if the claims of the latter were 
to be considered, he thought the owners 
of stone weirs would be entitled to ask 
the House to do something for them. 

Lorp CRANWORTH said, that the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Deonoughmore) had 
said that this Bill was a compromise, and 
that any important alteration would pre- 
vent the Bill passing in another place. 
Now, he (Lord Cranworth) thought there 
were strong reasons why their Lord- 
ships should pause before they even agreed 
to the second reading. He wished strongly 
to draw their Lordships’ attention to the 
fact, that the Bill in its present shape 
proposed to enact that valuable property 
of a number of persons, which property 
had been expressly sanctioned by an Act 
of Parliament passed in 1842, should be 
confiscated, When the measure was intro- 
duced, it was said, or rather insinuated, 
that there were no such thing as ancient 
fishing rights in Ireland ; but, in the course 
of a case which had recently been before 
their Lordships upon appeal, it appeared 
that the City of Limerick held a right of 
fishing in the Shannon under a charter 
from one of our early kings—he believed 
King John. Such right had been estab- 
lished in the Irish Courts, and no doubt 
would be confirmed by their Lordships. 
There was therefore no doubt that there 
were from very ancient times perfectly 
lawful rights of fishing in the hands of 
persons in Ireland. ‘The Act of 1842 
began by reciting that doubts existed as to 
the right to use stake nets, and went on to 
declare and enact that it was lawful for any 
person entitled to a several fishery to affix 
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stake nets, bag nets, &c. The effect of 
this was that the law had theretofore been 
in favour of allowing the use of such nets. 
Notwithstanding this, however, it was now 
proposed to enact that it should not be 
lawful for any person to use bag nets, and 
further that there should be penalties for 
so doing. He had no personal interest in 
this matter, but he had had his attention 
called to the above facts by a pamphlet 
which had been sent to him, and which was 
entitled, An Appeal to the Justice of the 
House of Lords, and he trusted that the | 
Bill would not pass without some saving | 
clause being inserted. 





Viscount LIFFORD said, he knew the F 


\ 


case of the owner of some rights of fishing, | 
which had been rendered almost worthless, 
in consequence of the large number’ of 
bag nets which had been used since 1842. 
But the fact was, that when an attempt 
was made to do away with an abuse, a 
claim was set up of vested rights. The 
truth was, that under the present law three 
parties were robbed. The proprictors of 
upper waters were robbed by those who 
had rights of fishing near the mouths; the 
rivers were seriously’ damaged, and the 
anglers were deprived of what was to them 
a source of great pleasure. Beyond this 
there was the fact that the people of Lon- 
don and other towns did not get that food 
which was intended for them. If this sys- 
tem were carried much further, the very 
proprietors of fishing rights would them- 
selves be the greatest sufferers. He trusted 
that for the sake of common justice their 
Lordships would read the Bill a second time. 

Tue Eagt or MALMESBURY thought 
that it was the duty of their Lordships to 
pay the greatest attention to the principles 
embodied in this Bill; especially as there 
was the best authority for saying that the 
English Act, which had been so recently 
passed, already required alteration. He 
trusted, that when the Bill was in Com- 
mittee, their Lordships would cdnsent to 
insert clauses preserving to the proprietors 
their ancient rights of fishing. Ata future 
stage he should propose the insertion of 
some Amendments. 

Tue Marquess or CLARICARDE said, 
this Bill had been described as a compro- 
mise ; and so far as regarded the proprie- 
tors of the upper and lower banks of rivers 
it might be sv. But it should be remem- 
bered that the rights of both these parties 
would soon come to an end by the total 
destruction of the salmon, unless some 
means were taken to prevent it, 


Lord Cranworth 
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Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL (PROVISION 
FOR WIDOWS) BILL. 


(xo. 207.) SECOND READING, 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2* ; 
(The Duke of Somerset.) 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE said, that as this Bill affected the 
interests of one of the noblest institutions of 
the country, he should be sorry for it to pass 
without some expression of sympathy for 
those who were intended to be benefited by 
If there was one institution which, 
during the last century and a half, had 
done more honour to this country than 
another, it was Greenwich Hospital. But 
a painful impression had recently prevailed 
that the interests of the pensioners of 
Greenwich [Hospital had been greatly ne- 
glected, and that the administration of the 
Hospital was capable of great improve- 
ment. The revenues of Greenwich Hospital 
amounted to a very considerable sum ; but 
the expenses were enormous, amounting to 
£47,000 or £48,000, being nearly one- 
third of the income. The Hospital was 
originally designed exclusively for seamen 
and their families, but a great portion of 
its revenues had been absorbed by the 
officers, of whom a disproportionate num- 
ber had been maintained in the establish- 
ment. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, he did 
not think that this was a convenient occa- 
sion on which to discuss the general ques- 
tion of the management of Greenwich 
Hlospital. He reminded their Lordships 
that after the Commission of 1859 pre- 
sented its Report he introduced a measure, 
to which so many objections were raised 
that he was compelled to withdraw it. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House Zo-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN MAIN DRAINAGE 
EXTENSION BILL—(No. 208.) 
SECOND READING, 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*: 
(The Lord President.) 

Eant FORTESCUE expressed his dis- 
trust of the works which were being carried 
out by the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
the drainage of London, as being euormous- 
ly expensive and likely to prove entirely in- 
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efficient. He objected both to the pollu- 
tion of the river, and to the dilution of the 
sewage by its mixture with the rainfall, 
which would render it unfit for agricultural 
purposes. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works were not a municipality, and there- 
fore ought not to assume the character and 
functions of one. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House To-morrow. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’¢lock. 


ae 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 16, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—Suprty—considered in Committee 
—R.P. 

Pustic Brrts—Resolution in Committee—New 
Zealand (Guarantee of Loan) *, 

Second Reading—Petty Sessions (Ireland) * [ Bill 
225); Statute Law Revision (Lords) [ Bill 233]. 

Committee—Companies Clauses [ Bill 229], on re- 
committal ; Railways Clauses * [Bill 230], on re 
committal ; Waterworks Clauses * [ Bill 222], on 
re-committal ; Turnpike Trusts Arrangements * 
[Bill 227}; Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. 
[Bill 228]; Poisoned Grain, &e. Prohibition 
[Bill 223}, on re-committal ; Anchors and Chain 
Cables [ Bill 95}. 

Report — Thames Conservancy, &c. Committee 
[No. 454] ; Companies Clauses ; Railways 
Clauses * ; Waterworks Clauses* ; Turnpike 
Trusts Arrangements * ; Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance, &c. ; Poisoned Grain, &c. Prohibi- 
tion. 

Considered as amended—Union Relief Aid Acts 
Continuance [ Bill 236]. 

Third Reading— Fortifications (Provision for Ex- 
penses) * [Bill 213]; Nuisances Removal Act 
(1855) Amendment * [Bill 231]; and severally 
passed. 


GREAT WESTERN, WEST MIDLAND, AND 
SOUTH WALES RAILWAY COMPANIES 
AMALGAMATION BILL (by Order). 

LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 

Lords Amendments considered, and 
agreed to, as far as the Amendment 
Clause E. 

Clause E read 2°. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH moved that 
the House do disagree to the new Clause 
(E), enforcing a revision of tolls whenever 
the dividend of the united Company’s stock 
shall equal or exceed 6 per cent. The pur- 
port of the clause, which had been intro- 
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duced by the Lords, was, he said, to extend 
the restrictive effect of the well-known 
Act, 7 & 8 Vict., ¢. 85, which provided, 
that when the dividend of railway com- 
panies reached 10 per cent, their tolls 
should be open to revision. He should be 
very glad if the Company should be able to 
make a dividend of 6 per cent ; but he op- 
posed the clause as a matter of principle. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said. Amendment.”’—(Mr. 


Darby Griffith.) 


Mr. MASSEY said, the clause had 
been at first opposed by the Companies, 
but was now acquiesced in by them, and he 
was desired to assure the House on the 
part of the united Companies that they did 
not wish to see the provision disturbed. 
He thought the other House of Parliament 
had exercised a very wise diseretion in pro- 
viding for a revision of tolls when the divi- 
dend should reach 6 per cent. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Subsequent Amendments agreed to, 
with Amendments. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY (STEAM- 
BOATS) BILL [Lords] (by Order). 


[NOT AMBNDED.] CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
**That the Bill be ordered to be read the 
third time.”’ 


Mr. ALGERNON EGERTON said, the 
question involved in this, and in the North 
British Railway (Steamboats) Bill, and the 
Morayshire Railway Bill, was whether 
railway proprietors should become proprie- 
tors of steamboats, and that was a mat- 
ter which ought rather to be dealt with by 
a general Act, assented to by the whole 
House after mature deliberation, than by a 
Private Bill Committee, and he therefore 
would suggest that the consideration of the 
subject be postponed to next Session. Par- 
liament had always shown itself jealous in 
granting powers of that nature to railway 
companies. This was a question of public 
policy ; the sea traffic stood upon a totally 
different footing from inland traffic, and 
ought to be open to the freest competition. 
The reason why Parliament gave monopo- 
lies to railway companies was that other- 
wise railways could not be worked without 
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danger to the lives of passengers. He 
begged to move that this Bill, as amended, 
be considered on this day two months. 

Mr. WARNER seconded the Motion. 


Great Eastern Railway 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ be” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words “ taken 
into Consideration upon this day two months,”— 
(Mr. Algernon Egerton,) 


—instead thereof, 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Carrain JERVIS objected to the at- 
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jed, it was not to be supposed that the low 
fares would be continued. The same argu- 
ments as were put forward to justify the 
present Bill would justify a railway com- 
pany in engaging in a mining or any other 
private speculation ; and as the question 
was one on which Parliament should pro- 
nonnce a deliberate opinion, he thought 
that the best way of proceeding was to 
suspend a decision for the present, for the 
| purpose of afterwards referring the subject 
} to a Select Committee, before which evi- 
dence could be taken. 

Mr. WOODD said, that the hon. and 
| gallant Member for Harwich (Captain Jer- 








tempt made by this Motion to defeat Bills | vis) was mistaken in supposing that he, as 
which had already successfully passed the Chairman of the Committee on the Bill, 
ordeal of opposition before Committees of had anything to do with the present oppo- 
both Houses of Parliament. He opposed | sition to the measure. At the same time, 
the Amendment, moreover, on the ground | he thought the question well worthy of the 
that there were several instances in which | consideration of the House, as up to the 


Parliament had given such powers as were 


now asked to railway companies — for | 


example, in the case of the London and 
North Western and Chester and Holyhead 
Companies, and the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Company. The opposition to the 
Bill was twofold—first, from the General 


Steam Navigation Company; and secondly, | 
from the Chairman of the Committee of | 


the House, who was endeavouring to over- 


| present time the principle had always been 
maintained that railway companies should 
not have steamboat powers, unless the 
water passage was in the nature of a ferry. 
If the House conceded the powers to the 
Companies in the present instances, they 
could not refuse like powers to other Com- 
panies ; and thus the formal decision of the 
House would be set aside by the decision 


|of its Committee. He regretted that this 


throw the decision to which his own Com- | opposition should have been raised at this 
mittee had come. Why should the General | stage of the Bill; but, as Chairman of the 
Steam Navigation Company be allowed to | Select Committee, he thought he should be 
have a monopoly? He hoped the House discharging his duty in opposing the fur- 
would not set aside the decision to which | ther progress of the measure. 

the Committee had come. Mr. MILNER GIBSON observed, that 
Lord STANLEY said, as a general) there were precedents for granting the 
rule, the House did well to abide by the ' powers sought for in the present instance ; 
decision of their Committees, but this was and as the companies had a perfect right 


not a mere question of detail or of evidence, 
but of general and national importance. 
The House, however, from time to time 
asserted its controlling powers over the 
decisions of its Committees, and, unless he 


'to ask for these powers to be given to 
them, and the Committee had reported that 
'they might be given, he thought they 
‘onght to be given, unless it could be 
shown that some great public mischief 





had been misinformed, there were peculiar’) would arise from conceding them. In 
reasons for doing so in this case ; because this particular case he thought it would 
it was laid down in the Standing Orders, | be very unjust to throw the Bill over to 
that, as a general rule, railway companies | another Session. By agreeing to the Bill 
should not have the power of running | the House would not sanction or introduce 
steamers. If railway companies were al-| any new principle—they would simply 
lowed to have the powers sought for in the | say that that in these cases these powers 
present instance, they would be able to es-| might be given. As far as he was aware, 
tablish a complete monopoly ; for a com-| the Bill searcely raised the question as 
pany having 200 miles of railway traffic | between railway companies and steamboat 
and twenty miles of sea traffic might companies. The Great Eastern Railway 
choose to work the sea traffic not only | Company desired to start steamboats from 
without profit, but at an absolute loss, for! Harwich to Rotterdam, between which 
the purpose of driving away competition ; | places private enterprise had not yet pro- 
and when once that object was accomplish- | vided steamboat accommodation ; and it 
Mr. Algernon Egerton 
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would be a great convenience to the agri-| powers in future. If the Great Eastern 
culturists and inhabitants of the district | Company were to be allowed to run steam- 
about Harwich, and in accordance with | boats to Flushing and Antwerp, there was 
the Report of the Select Committee, if, no reason why they should not+be per- 
the present Bill was allowed to pass, es- mitted to open steam communication with 
tablishing that steamboat accommodation, | Hamburg; or why the Great Western, 
which was not likely to be established | which had a station at Falmouth, should 
otherwise. Formerly there was a great | not send steamboats to Vigo and Lisbon. 
objection to permit railway companies to| Mr. MASSEY agreed with the noble 
have steamships, as at that time steam | Lord the Member for Lynn (Lord Stanley) 
vessels could not be conducted by per- | that this Bill involved a question of public 
sons having the advantage of limited | policy, and one which should not be deter- 
liability, which incorporated railway com- | mined in a discussion on the merits of a 
anies enjoyed; but that objection no| private Bill. If power were granted to 
come existed, as all companies consisting enormous and ambitious railway companies 
of a certain number of shareholders conld to conduct sea traffic, the immediate and 
now obtain the power of trading with li- ultimate consequence must be that all the 
mited liability. | independent steam companies would be 
Str HUGH CAIRNS said, that if this driven off the ocean. The possession of 
Bill was passed into law, the House would be steamboat powers must be followed by pier 
prevented at a future time from consider- and harbour powers, and thus a gigantic 
ing the general principle. Hitherto steam- monopoly would be erected, against which 
boat powers had never been granted to Parliament, if it wished to retrace its steps 
railway companies save in exceptional in future years, would find it vain to con- 
cases, where there was what could be tend. It had been said that it was hard 
deemed a ferry. It was obvious that a that Harwich should be excluded from the 
railway company could convert such pow- benefits whieh this Bill would confer ; but, 
ers into a most unjust monopoly, and on the other hand, if the effect of this 
drive all other competitors off the line. measure would be to throw a monopoly 
As to the injustice to the promoters of into the hands of the Great Eastern Com- 
rejecting these Bills on the third reading, , pany, and to drive from navigable waters 
the fact was that such a step could scarce- | independent steamboat companies, it would 
ly be taken at an earlier stage. Any op- be very hard that persons who desired to 
position on the second reading would at go to Rotterdam should be obliged to pass 
once have been met by the answer that through Harwich, The House had also 
there were exceptional circumstances in been told that it was hard upon the pro- 
the case, which ought to be considered by moters of this Bill who had been heard 
a Committee. A Standing Order of the before two Committees, and obtained the 
House distinctly laid it down that no mea- sanction of both, that they should be de- 
sure of this kind should be agreed to un-' feated at the last stage; but, so far as 
less the Committee reported the special that House was concerned, he agreed with 
facts and reasons which led them to believe the hon. and learned Member for Belfast 
it ought to be passed. Now, in the case (Sir Hugh Cairns) that it was certainly 
of the Great Eastern and the two following not to blame. The Bill originated in the 
Bills, the Committee had reported only other House, where there was no such 
that in their opinion the Bills ought to be Standing Order as existed here, and the 
sanctioned, but had stated no facts or rea- Great Eastern Company well knew that 
sons in support of that view. Ie put it to they were promoting a Bill which was con- 
Mr. Speaker whether, under these cireum- trary to the policy expressed in the Stand- 
stances, the Standing Orders had been ing Order of the House of Commons. It 
complied with ? was consequently incumbent on them to 
Mr. CRAWFORD concurred in the’ establish an exceptional case, such as would 
reasons so well stated by the hon. and warrant a Committee in recommending the 
learned Gentleman why the House should | House to pass the Bill as one not coming 
not assent to the third reading of this Bill. | within the scope of its Standing Order. 
It was true that power to run steamboats | But what had the Committee done? In- 
had already been given to railway com-| stead of reporting facts, they had only 
panies ; but experience in those cases, if it| reported their opinion; and the House 
proved anything, showed that the House, had no knowledge of those things whieh it 
should carefully avoid grauting similar | was the intention of the Standing Order 
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to put them in possession of. The Com- 


Great Eastern Railway 


mittee had not stated intelligible and snffi- | 
cient reasons for their decision, and conse- | 


quently ke thought the promoters were not 
entitled to complain if the House refused 
to pass their Bill. In conclusion, he had 
only to add that in his opinion it was most 
desirable that the House should consider 


the general question of permitting railway | 


companies to run steamboats, and should 
lay down some clear and intelligible prin- 
ciple for the guidance of private Com- 
mittees. 

Mr. HENLEY thought it was quite 
evident that the Standing Order had not 
been observed in this case. It clearly 
laid down that powers should not be given 
to a railway company to run steamboats 
except upon a special case shown. Now, 
he had seen the Report of the Committee, 
and it was in such general terms that no- 
body could say there were any special 
grounds assigned at all. The House had 
not heard a single fact, and it was conse- 
quently not in a condition to determine 
whether the Committee had come toa right 
conclusion or not. If the President of the 
Board of Trade thought that the Standing 
Order ought to be repealed, he should ask 


the House to repeal it as a matter of gene- | 


ral principle, but here he sought to do so 
by a particular and exceptional case. 
Mr. COBBOLD said, that it would be 


a harsh proceeding towards the promoters | 


of the Bill if, on account of some error of 
the Committee, the House were to reject 
the Bill at this stage. As the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire 
wished to know what special reason there 
was for the Great Eastern Company asking 
for powers to establish a steamboat com- 
munication with the Continent, his answer 
was that the company could not obtain at 
Harwich the means of speedy communica- 
tion with the Continent. The company 
could not induce steamboat companies to 
put on boats to run to the Continent from 
that port. 

Mr. LOCKE supported the Bill. The 
journey to Rotterdam could be performed 
with more facility from Harwich than from 
London ; but the hon. Member for the City 
would prevent the company from having 
boats between Harwich and Rotterdam for 
the performance of the voyage. 

Mr. MALINS thought it a matter of 
public policy to have a route of six or seven 
hours instead of one of twenty-five or 
twenty-six hours, and hoped that that object 
would not he defeated on a mere technical 


Mr. Massey 
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| ground, for which the promoters were not 
responsible. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE, as a Member 
of the Committee, said, that they had in- 
tended to comply with the Standing Order 
in recommending this Bill to adoption by 
the House. A precedent for this Bill was 
to be found in the Bill of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company. 
; That measure was found to contain powers 

which it ought not to have contained, and 
‘they had been struck out; but the House 
still left in it a power of running steamers 
from Dover. 
| Mr. HASSARD said, that a Committee 
of which he was a Member last year had 
| this project of steamboats, in connection 
with the Great Eastern Railway Company, 
| before them, and had rejected it. 
| Mr. ADAM said, it would be both un- 
| just to the promoters, and would weaken 
| the authority of Committees, if the House 
refused to pass the Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER: As a question on a 
point of Order has been put to me, I think 
it my duty to reply to it. If the House 
will allow me to read the Standing Order 
which has been referred to, I have a very 
strong belief that when I have done so 
there will be very little difference of opi- 
) nion in the House with regard to its inter- 
| pretation. The Standing Order is in these 
| terms— 





“No railway company shall be authorized to 
construct, or enlarge, purchase, or take on lease, 
or otherwise appropriate any dock, pier, harbour, 
or ferry ; or to acquire and use any steam vessels 
for the conveyance of goods and passengers, or to 
apply any portion of their capital or revenue to 
other objects distinct from the undertaking of a 
railway company, unless the Committee on the 
Bill report that such a restriction ought not to 
be enforced, with the reasons and facts on which 
their opinion is founded.” 


The public policy of the House is strongly 
| described by the language in the first part 
of the Standing Order; and it is not to be 
departed from, except on conditions, which 


are also specially described. It is impos- 
sible for me to say otherwise than that, in 
my opinion, those conditions in this case 
have not been fulfilled. Therefore, this 
Standing Order has not been complied 
with. It is now for the House to consider 
in what way substantial justice in their 
own view can best be accomplished, and in 
what manner they should deal with these 
Bills. It is in the power of the House, if 
they think right, to reject these Bills, or 
refer them back to the Committee, with an 
|Instruction that they should report the 
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special facts and evidence on which their 
recommendation rests. 

Mr. J. O. GORE said, he would move 
that the Bill be re-committed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is already a 
Motion before the House, to which an 
Amendment has been moved. 

Coronet WILSON PATTEN observed, 
that as his noble Friend the Member for 
Lynn (Lord Stanley) and his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Belfast 
(Sir Hugh Cairns) had already spoken, and 
could not speak again, he had their autho- 
rity for stating that they thought the pro- 
position laid down from the Chair was so 
reasonable—that the Bills should be refer- 
red back to the Committee, with an In- 
struction to state the reasons of their 
decision—that they were quite ready to 
acquiesce in it. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Morayshire 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn, 

Bill re-committed to the former Com- 
mittee. 

Instruction to the Committee, 

That they do report, in compliance with Stand- 
ing Order No. 140, the reasons and facts upon 
which their opinion, that the restriction as to the 
acquisition and use of Steam Vessels ought not to 
be enforced, was founded.—(Mr. Richard Hodg- 
son.) 

Leave given to the Committee to sit 
and proceed To-morrow, at Twelve of the 
clock. 


NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY (STEAM- 
BOATS) BILL [Lords] (by Order). 
[NOT AMENDED. ] CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration read. 


Mr. R. HODGSON moved that the Bill 
be re-committed, with an Instruction to the 
Committee that they should report the 
reasons and facts. 

Mr. ADAIR asked, on what ground the 
= Gentleman proposed to re-commit the 

ill ? 

Mr. R. HODGSON said, that the 
ground upon which he proposed his Amend- 
ment was, that this Bill was similar in its 
character to the Bill which the House had 
already re-committed. 

Mr. MASSEY remarked, that this Bill 
stood precisely on the same footing with 
the Bill which had already been re-com- 
mitted to the former Committee, and he 
apprehended, therefore, that the House 
would agree to the Amendment. 
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Bill re-committed to the former Com- 
mittee, 

Instruction to the Committee, 

That they do report, in compliance with Stand- 
ing Order No. 140, the reasons and facts upon 
which their opinion, that the restriction as to the 
acquisition and use of Steam Vessels ought not 
to be enforced, was founded.—( Mr. Ric Hodg- 
son.) 

Leave given to the Committee to sit 
and proceed To-morrow, at Twelve of the 
clock. 


MORAYSHIRE RAILWAY BILL [Lords] 
(by Order). 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Mr. MASSEY aaid, the third Bill—the 
Morayshire Railway Bill—stood on a some- 
what different footing. In the first place, 
the Committee had complied with the 
Standing Orders, and assigned reasons to 
warrant a departure from them, and they 
proposed an Amendment in the Bill. But 
it appeared to him that this Bill had been 
framed with the express purpose of evading 
another Standing Order, the 147th, which 
also referred to railway companies taking 
steamboat powers. That Standing Order 
provided that no railway company pro- 
moting a Bill for auy other object should, 


|in the same Bill, propose to take steam- 


boat powers—the object of the Standing 
Order being that no application for steam- 
boat power should escape the attention 
of the House. This Bill proposed to 
raise £100,000 for the general purposes 
of the railway, and in a subsequent 
clause it proposed to appropriate £600 
per annum for the purpose of maintaining 
direct communication by sea. It might 
be said this was not asking steamboat 
powers. In order, therefore, to test the 
quality of the Bill, he gave notice of an 
Amendment which should exclude the com- 
pany from the employment of steam vessels 
by the insertion after ‘‘ communication by 
sea’’ of the words ‘‘otherwise than by 
steamboats.”” As soon as that was pro- 
mulgated, a printed paper was handed 
round to Members, in which it was stated, 
that the object of the Bill would, by the 
adoption of the Amendment, be entirely 
defeated, the object being to establish 
steam communication. A practice had 
sprung up of late years of placing printed 
papers in the hands of Members having 
reference to private business. The prac- 
tice of canvassing had for some years been 
discouraged ; but he muat say it was an 
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abuse of that power, and was running 
counter to the intention of the House, to 
have such documents as he had referred to 
delivered at the residences of Members, 
signed by the agents of the Bill, who were 
recognised as officers of the House. These 
were ex parte statements, and often con- 
tained very impertinent remarks on the 
motives and conduct of Gentlemen in pro- 
moting or opposing any scheme of private 
legislation. As Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, it was his spe- 
cial duty, under the Standing Orders, to 
call the attention of the House to anything 
of this sort, and he must say the circular 
to which he had referred was most im- 
proper. It stated, that ** Mr. Massey had 
been induced ”’ to give notice of his inten- 
tion to insert words which would render 
the Bill altogether inoperative. He thought 
it would be well if the Iouse were to dis- 
courage the issuing of such documents as 
he had referred to, and therefore he had 
felt it to be his duty to bring the subject 
before them. In conclusion, he should 
move, as an Amendment, the introduction 
of the words “ otherwise than by steam 
vessels.”” 


Morayshire 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 8, 
after the word ‘sea,’’ to insert the words 
** otherwise than by steam vessels.’’—(Mr. 
Massey.) 


Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, his objec- 
tion to this Bill was the same as he enter- 
tained in respect of the last Bill they had 
considered ; but as the Amendment of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means would, if 
carried, effeet the object he had in view, 
he should not press the Amendment of 
which he had given. 

Sin HERVEY BRUCE admitted the 
impropriety and inexpediency of such do- 
cuments as the Chairman of Ways and 
Means had referred to. With respect to 
tlie Bill itself, the Amendment would ren- 
der it nugatory. The Standing Order had 
been considered by the Committee, who 
thought the Bill did not infringe its terms, 
and they had come to a unanimous con- 
elusion to report in favour of the powers 
being given, on the ground of the great be- 
nefit that the proposed packet service would 
confer upon a large district of country. 

Mr. WUODD observed, that on the 
Committee he had taken the same view of 
the Standing Order as the Chairman of 
Ways and Means had taken. 

Mr. R. HODGSON thought any objec- 
tion on the ground of Standing Orders 

Mr. Massey 
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should have been taken at an earlier stage. 
There was an examiner, who had passed 
the Bill, as had also a Select Committee, 
and he could not but consider it was too 
late now to object. 

Cotonen. SYKES remarked that the 
Bill did not seek for powers to purchase 
steam vessels, but merely to contribute 
£600 a year to another company. 

Lorp STANLEY said, the objections 
to this Bill were less strong than those 
which applied to the other Bills. The 
Standing Order 147 provided that no 
power for purchasing, hiring, or providing 
steam vessels should be introduced into any 
Bill by which other powers were sought 
to be obtained by railway companies. This 
Bill, therefore, clearly was a violation of 
the Standing Order, as it contained powers 
for the railway company to contribute £600 
a year towards the establishment of ‘a 
direct and speedy communication by sea,” 
which, of course, could only be by means of 
steam vessels. Upon that ground, there- 
fore, he should be disposed to acquiesce in 
the Amendment of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. With respect to the circula- 
tion of statements connected with private 
Bills, he must say he thought the House 
ought to be careful how it interfered with 
the right of any person to address the 
House or individual Members. If on e# 
parte statements anything was said imput- 
ing motives to Members of the Committee 
or of the House, then the House could deal 
with the person offending ; but as long as 
those statements were confined to argu- 
ments or facts, even although they ques- 
tioned the decision of a Committee, he 
thought the House ought not to interfere. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE thought 
that although the Bill was not so danger- 
ous as the last, yet it involved the same 
principle. Almost all the commercial in- 
terests of the Clyde were opposed to this 
Bill, and the Town Council of Glasgow 
had pronounced against it. If the princi- 
ple involved in the Bill were once admitted, 
it would be widely extended. 

Ma. GRANT DUFF said, this line of 
communication was very much wanted, and 
there was not the slightest probability of 
its being established unless a railway com- 
pany or some other body should contribute 
funds for the purpose. 


Question put, ‘“‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 85 ; Noes 
58: Majority 27. 
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STAFF SURGEON D., W. EATON. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Why Staff Surgeon Deodatus William 
Eaton was dismissed while on sick leave, 
after eighteen years’ service, ten of which 
were in the East and West Indies, without 
any previous warning, with no charge as- 
signed, nor with any opportunity of ex- 
planation before either a Court of Inquiry 
or a Court Martial ; also, why has nota 
Court Martial been granted, and why have 
the applications for it, made by Mr. Eaton, 
been ignored ? 

Tue Marquess oF HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, it appeared that Mr. Eaton was 
insolvent in 1859 and bankrupt in 1862. 
It was the usual course, though not the 
invariable practice, when an officer sought 
the protection of the Bankruptey Court, 
and thereby avoided his pecuniary obliga- 
tions, to consider such a person unfit to 
hold the Queen’s commissivn, and he was 
generally removed. In this case the cir- 
cumstances that came out before the Bank- 
ruptey Court were brought in the usual 
manner to the attention of the Secretary 


of State for War, the late Sir George | 


Lewis, who, after examining all the facts, 
saw no reason to depart from the usual 
course. A Court Martial was therefore 
unnecessary, as all the facts were estab- 
lished in the Bankruptcy Court. Earl De 
Grey had been applied to, but he saw no 
reason why Sir George Lewis’s order should 
be reversed. 


COURT MARTIAL ON COLONEL 
CRAWLEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, he would now 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he will lay the proceed- 
ings respecting Corporal Blake before the 
House ¢ 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
in reply, that he was unable to do so, as it 
was not the practice to send the proceed- 
ings of Regimental Courts Martial in India 
to England. As it was stated, however, 
that the proceedings of the Court Martial 
referred to by the hon, Gentleman would 
have a material bearing on the trial of 
Colonel Crawley, he had sent out to India 
for the facts of the case, and had also for- 
warded directions that any witness who 
could afford information on the subject 
should be sent to England to give evidence 
at the Court Martial on Colonel Crawley. 


Factory Children—Steam {Jury 16, 1863} 
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FACTORY CHILDREN—STEAM BOILER 
EXPLOSIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FERRAND said, he rose to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he intends to introduce any 
legislative measure to place children em- 
ployed in Potteries and Paper Tube Fac- 
tories under the protection of the Factory 
Act; also, whether his attention has been 
drawn to the great destruction of human 
life fur many years by the constant burst- 
ing of Steam Boilers, especially by one 
near Leeds a few days ago, where ten 
people were killed ; and, if so, whether he 
does not think that Steam Boilers ought 
to be placed under Government inspec- 
tion ? 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE replied, thatit was not 
the intention of the Government to introduce 
any legislative measure to place the chil- 
dren referred to under theprotection of the 
Factory Act. The evidence given before 
the Commission and the Report had been 
so recently published that sufficient time 
had not been afforded for its consideration. 
The matter, however, would be considered 
during the recess, and then his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department would determine whe- 
ther or not he would introduce any mea- 
sure founded on the recommendation con- 
tained in the Report. With regard to the 
bursting of steam boilers, there could be 
no doubt that every year a considerable 
sacrifice of human life took place from 
accidents of that description, But the 
hon. Gentleman could hardly have con- 
sidered, when he proposed to place boilers 
under Government inspection, what he was 
asking the Government to do. Builers 
were scattered all over the country, and 
consisted of those used in manufactories, 
for locomotive and also for agricultural 
purposes. Inspection by Government was 
to a considerable extent tu be a substitu- 
tion of Government responsibility for pri- 
vate responsibility ; and unless they were 
enabled to make a real and complete in- 
spection, it would be better not to attempt 
it. 

Coroner WILSON PATTEN said. he 
wished to know if the observations of the 
hon. Gentleman applied to the whole or 
only to part of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners. He alluded particularly to that 
part which was most interesting to Lan- 
cashire. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE replied, that his an- 
swer referred to the whole Report. 
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TILE TYRONE ARTILLERY MILITIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GETTY said, in the absence of his 
hon. and gallant Friend (Major S. Knox), 
he would beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Why the Tyrone Artillery 
Militia is not allowed a practice ground, 
the Shores of Lough Neagh being within 
reach and suited to such a purpose ; and 
why this regiment is not supplied with 
Light Field Guns ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL, in reply, said, 
the point referred to by the hon. Member 
had been submitted to the War Depart- 
ment, who declined to grant a practice 
ground, on account of the expense. The 
forts of the County Tyrone were being 
demolished; and, considering its inland 
position, it was deemed unnecessary to 
continue the Tyrone Artillery Militia. 


was now limited to Armstrong guns; and 
as nobody in the Tyrone Artillery Militia 
understood the working of them, it was not 
thought necessary to supply them. 


CASE OF THE COUNTESS DELLA 
SETA v. LORD VERNON. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he wished 
to ask Mr. Attorney General, Whether 
the attention of the Lord Chancellor has 


been called to the case of the Countess | 


Della Seta ». Lord Vernon, heard before 
Vice Chancellor Sir John Stuart, and to 
the language and demeanour of the Vice 
Chancellor to the Counsel and others con- 
cerned in the case ; and, if so, whether his 
Lordship intends to take any steps to pre- 
vent a repetition of similar proceedings ? 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL: Sir, 
in the absence of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General, ! have to 
answer the Question of the hon. Member, 
and perhaps the House will pardon me if | 
make a short statement of the circum- 
stances to which the Question refers, and I 
hope the House will be satisfied with the 
statement which I am about to make. The 
case came on in the ordinary way before 
Vice Chancellor Stuart; but before the 
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seriously affected by a discussion in open 
court. It is the invariable practice 
of the Court of Chaneery to take all 
possible precautions for the protection 
(of infants under its care, and it is right it 
| should doso, with or without the consent of 
| parties, and that practice has been indis- 
| putably established by the highest autho- 
jrities. In this case, it was not necessary 
that this right should be exercised on the 
mere authority of the Vice Chancellor, 
| Although one of the counsel did object in 
| the first instance, and pressed his objection, 
|he afterwards, with that good judgment 
| and feeling which I trust ordinarily distin- 
/guishes the counsel practising in all our 
Courts, waived his opposition in deference to 
| the representations which were made tohim. 
|The Vice Chancellor, therefore, in taking 
| that course, acted in accordance with the 
usual practice ; and I am authorized by the 
Lord Chancellor to say that the course which 
wasso taken meets with his most thorough 
approval, as in all respects consistent with 
the duty of the Judge, and worthy of the cha- 
racter of the individual who had to execute 
that duty. The hon. Member’s Question 
further refers to some other matters which 
subsequently occurred. The course then 
taken by the Vice Chancellor in the dis- 
charge of his duty was very greatly mis- 
understood by some persons concerned or 
not concerned in the cause. [ Mr. Matins: 
Certainly not concerned.] The result was 
that there appeared in some of the journals 
| representations as to these circumstances 
| involving the gravest imputation that could 
| be laid to the charge of a Judge—namely, 
| that out of respect for the position of a 
|nobleman he had departed from the ordi- 
| nary and proper course, and had, contrary 
| to his duty, determined to hear the cause 
in private, and to shield an influential, 
powerful, and noble person from the pos- 
sible exposure of circumstances which he 
desired to have concealed. Of course the 
House will understand, that if any Judge 
| had been capable of so acting, he would have 
been unworthy of the position which he 
held. Now, that charge is utterly ground- 
| less and would be most calumnious, unless 
it had arisen out of entire misapprehension 
| of the circumstances. That imputation 








nature of the case was explained to the | could not but affect the mind of a man 
Court, it was stated tohis Honour by one of | of high honour, like Sir John Stuart. 
the learned counsel employed, that some|It was open and competent for him, 
young ladies, infants and wards of the|if he had thought fit, to deal with it as 
Court, and parties to the suit, were not|/a grave contempt of Court. His Hon- 
only interested in a pecuniary point of | our, however, did not think proper todo so ; 
view, but that their reputation might be| and if in publicly adverting to those cit- 
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cumstances he may have been betrayed into 
some warmth of language, if the indigna- 
tion which must have been excited in the 
mind of any man of honour found its way to 
his lips, and ivfluenced the tone of his ob- 
servations, 1 am quite sure it is not neces- 
sary for me to vindicate him in this House. 


NAVY—CUPOLA SHIPS. 
QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN HAY said, he wished to ask 


the Secretary to the Admiralty, If it is) 


true that it is the intention of the Board of 


Admiralty to try the Cupola ships, Royal 


Sovereign and Prince Albert, without any 
masts, at sea ; or whether the tripod masts 
proposed by Captain Coles are to be 
adopted ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET, in reply, 
said, it was not the intention of the Board 
of Admiralty to fit with masts the cupola 
ships, Royal Sovereignand Prince Albert, 
as they were intended only for the defence 
of harbours ; but if they were required to 
go to sea, they would be fitted with tem- 
porary and removable masts. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAZLEY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, 
When he will bring forward his annual 
Financial Statement ? 

Sirk CHARLES WOOD said, he pro- 
posed making his Financial Statement, if 
possible, on Thursday next. 


ARMY—THE LANCASTER GUN, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, in the ab- 
sence of his hon. Friend (Mr. B. Osborne), 
he would beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War, If any steps are about to 
be taken for the application of Mr. Lan- 
caster’s system of smooth, oval-bore rifling 


to Field Artillery ; and if the Correspond- | 


ence and Papers relating to it will be laid 
before Parliament ; and also when the Re- 
port of the Ordnance Select Committee 
will be presented ; and if it is proposed to 
remunerate the Gentlemen whose services 
were recommended by the late Secretary 
of State for War in reference to this 
subject ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
in reply, that it was not the intention of 
the Government at present to take any 
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steps for the application of the Lancaster 
system of smooth oval-bore rifling to field 
artillery. There was however a large gun 
on that principle which was about to be 
tried. There was a very voluminous cor- 
respondence on this subject, but it was 
mixed up with other matters, which could 
not well be separated from it. The Re- 
port of the Select Committee on Rifled 
Ordnance had been laid on the table ; but 
as it had been printed by the War Office, 
it had not been deemed necessary to re- 
print it for the House. Fifty copies had 
been sent to the library for the use of 
Members, but up to the present time he 
had not heard that any application had 
been made for one. With regard to the 
| other Question of the hon. Member he had 
| to state, that the usual practice would be 
adhered to of not remunerating those 
whose inventions were not introduced into 
the service. 





CHINA TRADE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LIDDELL said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any Correspondence has 
taken place in addition to that already 
published between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and Mr. Lay, or between the Govern- 
ment and Menchants connected with the 
China Trade, on the subject of the com- 
plaints made in August 1861, by the 
| Chambers of Commerce of Hong-Kong and 

Shanghai; and, if so, whether there is 
any objection to lay copies of such Cor- 
| respondence upon the table of the House ? 
Mr. LAYARD, in reply, said, he was 
not aware that there was any correspond- 
lence in addition to what had been pub- 
|lished, between the Government and Mr. 
Lay, or between the Government and mer- 
chants connected with the China trade, on 
the subject of the complaints made by the 
Chambers of Commerce of Hong-Kong and 
Shanghai in 1861. 





| 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he would beg 
| to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 

Department, When the Commission, which 
,is now inquiring into the Public Sehools, 
is likely to Report ? 

Ma. H. A. BRUCE said, in reply, that 
there was no immediate prospect of the 
| Report being ready, but it would probably 
| be ready before next Session. 
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CASE OF CAPTAIN MELVILLE WHITE. 
QUESTION, 


Mra. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Aifairs, What steps have been taken 
about the arbitration in the case of Captain 
Melville White ? 

Mr. LAYARD replied, that the case of 
Captain Melville White had been submitted 
to arbitration, The Senate of Hamburgh 
had been selected to act as arbiter, but he 
was not aware whether it had agreed to 
accept the office. Captain White had 
— desired to draw up a statement of his 
claim. 


THE AMERICAN BLOCKADE, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he rose to give notice that either on the 
Report of Supply, or of Ways and Means, 
he would ask the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government a Question on a sub- 
ject of much interest. Last year he di- 
rected attention to the circumstance that 
the American Government had adopted the 
practice of requiring bonds to be given by 
the exporters of goods that no portion of 
such goods should be sent into the hands 
of any person in the Confederate States. 
The noble Lord then promised to commu- 
nicate with the American Government on 
that matter, and he saw that there had 
been a correspondence, which was printed 
in the American blue-book, but to which 
there was no allusion in any of the Papers 
presented to Parliament. The Question 
he should have to ask was, whether the 
noble Lord is aware, that notwithstanding 
the remonstrance of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and the warning that the prac- 
tice in question is contrary to treaty, it is 
still persisted in by the American Govern- 
ment; and whether he will state what 
course Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to take in the matter? He would now beg 
to ask the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any further information 
has been received with regard to the case 
of the Margaret and Jessie ? 

Mr. LAYARD: No; I do not think 
any further information has been received 
from the United States on the subject. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr, Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 
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PUBLIC RECORDS IN IRELAND—CALEN. 
DAR OF CIIANCERY ROLLS (IRELAND). 

KETURN MOVED FOR. 


Mr. MONSELL called attention to the 
Calendar of Irish Chancery Rolls recently 
published by the authority of the Treasury, 
It was of great importance that any matter 
relating to scienee or literature in Ireland 
should receive proper consideration at the 
present moment, when the Government 
were contemplating the measure of placing 
the Royal Irish Acudemy under the Royal 
Dublin Society. [Mr. Peez: There is no 
such intention.] He was very glad that 
the idea was abandoned. In 1810 a Re- 
cord Commission was appointed ; it con- 
tinued for thirty years, and did a great 
deal of useful work. Then, from motives 
of economy, it came to an end, and nothing 
further was done till 1858, when a Com- 
mittee reported that the records deposited 
in the Rolls Office, of great antiquity and 
interest, should be prepared for publica- 
tion. Accordingly, the Treasury made a 
not very liberal arrangement with the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls for the publication of these 
records. Two volumes had already been 
published, and a third was in course of 
publication. What he complained of was, 
that although there were at present in 
Dublin some of the most eminent anti- 
quaries in Europe, yet not one of them 
was consulted before the work was com- 
menced. The business was placed by the 
Master of the Rolls in the hands of Mr. 
Morrin, a clerk of the Rolls. In the two 
volumes already published there were pre- 
faces amounting to 128 pages, and of these 
seven-eighths were taken without acknow- 
ledgment from printed works. Whole 
passages were thus ‘‘ prigged”’ from the 
works of Mr. Tresham, who wrote upon 
Irish antiquities in 1826. Mr. Morrin 
spoke of the Seabright MSS. as lying in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
without any use being made of them. 
Would the House believe that in those 
MSS. were contained the Brehon Laws, 
for the publication of which so much had 
been voted in recent years? The two 
volumes also abounded in ludicrous mis- 
translations of Irish terms. He had no 
wish to be severe on Mr. Morrin, who did 
the work of his office very well. The 
Treasury had set about performing 4 sei- 
entific and literary work without consulting 
a single scientific or literary person, and 
had not given enough money for the pur- 
pose. Hereafter such men as Dr. Todd, 
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Dean Graves, and Dr. Russell should be 
associated with the Master of the Rolls in 
the publication of these records, and the 
work would be proceeded with more rapid- 
ly. The right hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving for a Return of all monies ex- 
pended during the last ten years in build- 
ings for publie records in England, Seot- 
land, and Ireland ; and also upon publica- 
tions connected with public records in each 
of the three countries during the same 


riod, 
CotoneL DUNNE seconded the Motion, 


expressing his belief that the root of the | 


evil was the utterly inadequate sum grant- 
ed by the Treasury. 


Amendment proposed, 
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To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ there 
be laid before this Llouse, a Return of all monies | 
expended during the last ten years on Buildings | 
for Public Records in England, Scotland, and Ire- | 
land, and also on Publications connected with the 
Public Records of each of the three countries, du- 
ring the same time,”—{ Mr. Monsell,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. PEEL expressed his regret that 
the two volumes relating to the I[rish re- 
cords, which had been published by Mr, 
Morrin, should have been executed in such 
a manner as to call forth the pamphlet to 
which his hon. Friend had referred, and 
to lead to the subject being brought before 
that House. The object of Mr. Morrin’s 
publication was to give to the public in a 
concise form the principal contents of the 
Chancery records in Ireland; and Mr. 
Morrin was selected as editor by the Trea- 
sury, upon the recommendation of the 
Master of the Rolls. Mr. Morrin was 
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Mr. Morrin had thought it necessary to 
write a preface to each of the two volames 
and also to annotate them, and it was these 
prefaces and notes which had given rise 
toall the trouble and annoyance which had 
reached its climax by the subject being 
mentioned to that House. The pamphlet 
which had been referred to was transmitted 
by the Treasury tothe Master of the Rolls, 
in order that he might call upon Mr. Morrin 
to refute the charges brought against him, 
It appeared from his reply, that, as re- 
garded the prefaces, of the extracts taken 
without acknowledgment one was from a 
work in which the passage extracted had 
been written by himself for its author some 
years ago. He admitted, that in order to 
make the work as popular as possible, he 
had borrowed from other authors, buthehad 
not borrowed from any author whose name 
at least was not mentioned at some part or 
other of the prefaces. With regard to the 
text, Mr. Morrin’s explanation was quite 
satisfactory, and his statement was con- 
firmed by the Deputy Keeper of the Rolls, 
whose testimony was unimpeachable ; and 
this was the only part of the work for 
which he had received any remuneration— 
for the Treasury had refused to pay for the 
prefaces, they being no part of the work 
engaged for. Mr. Morrin’s statement was 
that the whole of the text had been pre- 
pared by himself, independently of the la- 
bours of any other persons; that he had 
never seen the calendar said to have 
been prepared by the Record Commission 
twenty years ago, and had never met with 
any person who had seen it. With regard 
to the portion said to have been actually 
printed by the Record Commission, Mr. 
Morrin stated that it only came down to 
the end of the first seven years of Henry 
VIIL., that this portion was included in his 


well known for his skill and experience | volumes in order to make them more com- 
in this particular branch of knowledge ; | plete; but that he had examined that por- 
he had devoted his whole life to the/tion of the records with the same care 
study of Irish records, and was eminent | which he had given to the remainder of his 
for his skill in deciphering ancient! work. In reply to the more general sugges- 
documents, notwithstanding the obsolete | tion of his right hon. Friend, he could only 
language and abbreviated forms in which | say, a Record Office was now in course of 








these documents might be written. The 
Master of the Rolls was therefore jus- 
tified in making this selection of Mr. 
Morrin ; and if that gentleman had con- 
fined himself to the translation of the 
ancient Irish records, and had _ not 
written the prefaces—if he had not for- 
gotten the maxim, Ne sutor—there would 
have been nothing for his right hon. 
Friend to bring before the House. But 








erection in Dublin, and when this was com- 
pleted the question of publication of the re- 
cords would receive further consideration. 
Mr. GEORGE said, it was a matter 
greatly to be deprecated that any epithet 
attributing incompetency to Mr. Morrin 
should have been used by the right hon. 
Gentleman, for he thought it was singu- 
larly inapplicable to that gentleman. He 
did not believe it was possible to find a 
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person better qualified for the work for | 
which Mr. Morrin was selected by the Mas- | 
ter of the Rolls than that gentleman ; and 
he also believed he had had but one object 
in view—namely, that of carrying out most 
faithfully the intention of the Government. 
Lawyers of the greatest eminence in Ire- | 
land had always looked to Mr. Morrin for 
assistance, and that gentleman had re-| 
ceived letters from the Master of the Rolls 
in Ireland, the Master of the Rolls in 
England, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
and many other learned persons, expressing 
opinions that his work had been faithfully | 
performed, and that it would be very use- 
ful to antiquaries, to historians, and to 
lawyers. He (Mr. George) would conclude 
by saying that he was sorry an attack had 
been made upon Mr. Morrin in that House 
npon such slender grounds. 
Mr. O’HAGAN (Attorney General for 
Ireland) said, that as he believed that Mr. 
Morrin had been personally wronged, he 
wished to bear his testimony to his high 
qualifications for the work he had under- 
taken. He was, perhaps, the vety best 
man in all Ireland who could have been 
selected for the particular task assigned to 
him. There had been no real property 
trial in Ireland for many years in the eluci- 
dation of which his assistance had not been 
sought by one side or the other. It was 
perfectly true that Mr. Morrin did not hold 
in the literary world the high position of | 
Dr. Todd, Dr. Russell, and others; but | 
it was a great mistake to suppose that | 
those gentlemen possessed the necessary 
requirements for a special work like that | 
which Mr. Morrin had been called upon to 
execute. He had himself found the re- 
cords in the Rolls Office under Mr. Morrin 
in the most excellent condition, and wholly 
available to the public. The arrangement. 
in that respect could not be improved. 
But there were other legal records in a 
most disgraceful condition. A sum of 
money had therefore been estimated last 
year for the purposes of a Record Office, 
which had been already begun. It would 
be amply sufficient to meet all the exigen- 
cies of the legal records in the mean time, 
and would be constructed so as to admit of 
expansion as circumstances might require. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


BRAZIL.—PAPER MOVED FOR, 
Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD : I 
rise, Sir, to call the attention of the House 
to the present relations of this Country 
Mr. George 
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with Brazil, and especially to the recent 
rupture of Diplomatic intercourse with 
that Government, and to submit a Mo. 
tion with reference thereto. I regret very 
much, that partly owing to the state of 
publie business in this House, and partly 
owing to the regulations under which Mo- 
tions are now brought forward by private 
Members on going into Committee of 
Supply, so long a time should have elapsed 
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since I gave notice upon this subject, before 


I have been able to bring it under the 
consideration of the House. Looking at 
the state of the benches at the present 
moment, and looking also at the period of 
the Session at which we have arrived, I 


am afraid that I am acting rather in oppo- 


sition to the wishes of the House in taking 
up such an important question at this 
time ; and I certainly would not undertake 
the task if it were not that I consider 
the subject one in which the honour and 
reputation of this country are greatly in- 
volved, and that it is of great importance 
that the House should have an opportunity 
of expressing an opinion upon it. Enter- 
taining, as I do, that conviction, I cannot 
reconcile it with my duty to allow the 
Session to pass without at least entering 
a protest against the position which has 
been occupied by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in these late transactions with Brazil, 
and without calling the attention of the 
House to the consequences which may pos- 
sibly flow from them. It is now some 
weeks since the Brazilian Minister asked 
for his passports, and suspended diplomatic 
relations with this country. That is notin 


itself an unimportant fact. It is the protest 


of a weak State against the conduct of a 
powerful State ; itis the protest of a country 
which, knowing its own inferiority in re- 
sources and military strength to the Power 
whose conduct it impugns, takes that step 
in the face of the world against conduct which 
it considers oppressive. That isnot, I repeat, 
an unimportant matter, because I, for one, 
think, that great as is the power of this 
country, we are not in a position to afford 
that small States, while acknowledging 
their inferiority to us in point of strength, 
should be given the opportunity of pro- 
testing before the world against the course 
which we, have pursued towards them. 
And, further, the particular position of 
Brazil renders the suspension of diplomatic 
relations with that country, both politically 
and commercially, of special importance 
When I last addressed the House, I re- 
minded it, that during a period of forty 
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years Brazil has conducted her affairs in a 
manner to win the confidence and respect 
of the other nations of the world. She 
has paid us in particular the compliment 
of having modelled her form of Government 
on our own, and she has won so far the 
confidence of the mercantile classes that our 
commerce with her is at the present mo- 
ment almost the most important foreign 
trade in which our merchants are engaged. 
One unhappy consequence of our recent 
rupture with her Government is, that por- 
tions of her Chambers and of her popula- 
tion which are hostile to British interests 
and to British connections are rapidly ob- 
taining power, and the Conservative party 
in that country, which has always been the 
friend of England and of English commerce, 
is losing at the elections, so that the eppo- 
site party is likely to come into power on 
the popular ery which has been caused by 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The very first item in the programme of 
the party which is now superseding our 
friends, is the adoption of commercial 
arrangements which, if they should be 
earried into effect, would inflict a great 
blow on English commerce in Brazil. The 
nature of our relations with that country, 
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Gentleman the Solicitor General, in the 
course of a former discussion, dwelt greatly 
on the fact that portions of the goods as- 
sumed to have been plundered from the 
wreck were found in the yard of a magis- 
trate resident near the spot. The Bra- 
zilian Government have eaused an investi- 
gation to be instituted upon that point, 
and in the course of that investigation it ap- 
peared upon sworn testimony that the house 
of the magistrate was the only one of any 
sort within many miles of the spot; that 
he was not there himself for a week pre- 
ceding the wreck, or until three days 
after its occurrence, and that his yard 
was made a depot to which were taken 
the various things thrown on shore by 
the waves. That was the result of the 
investigation made by order of the Bra- 
zilian Government, and that was the man- 
ner in which the goods found their way 
to those premises. 

Passing, however, from that special 
point in the ease, I wish to direet the 
attention of the House to the general 
position in which we have been placed by 
these transactions. At the Conferences of 
Paris a proposal was made by our repre- 
sentatives, and was adopted on behalf of 


therefore, forms a subject, both politically ; the other Powers, to the effect, that when- 
and commercially, which we cannot afford | ever a difference arose between two Go- 


to disregard, 


The despatch of the Bra-} vernments they should, before having re- 


zilian Minister which preceded the suspen- | course to arms, refer the matter in dispute 


sion of diplomatic relations with this country, | to arbitration. 


is written with a calmess of temper, with a 
dignity and a moderation which no one that 
reads it can failto appreciate. He contents 
himself with asking that Her Majesty’s 
Government should express their regret 
for the way in which the reprisals had been 
effected, and he expressly guards himself 
against opening the main question as to 
the events which accompanied the shipwreck 
of the Prince of Wales, and the subsequent 
communications between the two Govern- 
ments. I shall also upon this occasion 
confine myself to that more limited area ; 
and I hope that any Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government who may follow me 
in this discussion will follow the same 
course, and will make no attempt to mis- 
lead the House by ‘‘harking back” to 
questions which have already been discussed 
in this House. I will, however, mention 


one fact in reference to those earlier occur- 
rences, which may serve to show how care- 
ful we ought to be in accepting, with 
respect to transactions which take place at 
80 great a distance, the ex parte statements 
of our own officials. 


The hon. and learned 








The hon. Member for 
Rochdale (Mr. Cobden) referred to that 
understanding upon a former occasion, and 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Seeretary 
for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Layard) gave him 
a very curious, and I must say a very un- 
satisfactory reply. He compared the case 
to that of two individuals, and he said— 
“Ts it for the party wlio received the offence 
to be the first to propose arbitration? We were 
the parties who received the offence, and therefore 
it was for the Brazilian Government, and not for 
us to make such a proposal. They never did so, 
and we are therefore free from any reproach,” 


Now I do not think that is at all the 
state of the ease, or that it is a fair appli- 
cation of the prineiple adopted at the Con- 
ferences of Paris. According to the words 
of the protocol, it is before having recourse 
to arms that arbitration should be pro- 
posed, and that proposal, it is obvious, 
should come from the Power whieh would 
be the first to have recourse to hostile 
measures. It is clear that under the 
protocol it was the bounden duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government, before having re- 
course to forcible measures to propose 
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arbitration, and to urge it on the Brazilian 
Government. In a debate which took 
place a short time since upon the ques- 
tion of relaxation of the rules of mari- 
time law, one Member of the Government 
made use of a very extraordinary argu- 
ment. He said— 


“ What is the good of laying down rules, be- 
cause you will find, the moment an emergency 
arises, that the Power which has been a party to 
the stipulation will be the first to act in opposi- 
tion to that understanding, and will, from its own 
necessities, trample under foot the agreement by 
which it had agreed to be bound,” 


The House did not seem at the time to 
appreciate the value of that argument ; 
but I must say that the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government towards the Go- 
vernment of Brazil in this particular in- 
stance shows that that right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not very far wrong when he 
said that those humane regulations would 
be powerful enough to bind the weak, but 
that they would fail to impose upon the 
stronger party any effectual restraint. 
My first complaint against Her Majesty’s 
Government is, that before they had re- 
course to forcible measures they did not 
propose arbitration according to the reso- 
lution which had been adopted by the Con- 
ferences of Paris at their own suggestion. 
The Government state that they did not 
propose arbitration, but that they instruct- 
ed Mr. Christie, that if arbitration were 
proposed by the Brazilian Government, he 
was to accept the offer. But how dves the 
ease stand as regards Mr. Christie himself ? 
And let it be remembered that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have given their un- 
qualified approval to everything that was 
done by that gentleman throughout the<e 
occurrences ; so that I shall feel it my duty 
to address to them any censures I may pro- 
nounce on proceedings which they have deli- 
berately sanctioned, and not to Mr. Christie, 
who acted under circumstances of great dif- 
ficulty and irritation. In a despatch written 


by Earl Russell on the 8th of October the | 


noble Earl seems to have had a glimmering 


notion that he had some responsibility | 


weighing upon him in reference to the pro- 
posal of arbitration. In that despatch 
he instructed Mr. Christie to demand the 
payment of a certain sum for freight and 
of a certain sum for the goods on board the 
vessel. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General shakes his head ; but 
I find in page 82 of these papers that 
Earl Russell in his despatch of the 8th 
October instructs Mr. Christie to demand 
Mr. Seymour Fitz Gerald 
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£5,500 for the cargo, and £1,025 for 
freight. The noble Earl, however, adds— 
“ But if the Brazilian Government admit the 
principle, Her Majesty’s Government are pre- 
pared to accept a fuir arbitration as to the actual 
amount of compensation to be made.” 
The principle which it was thus asked 
should be admitted is, that when a ship- 
wrecked vessel is plundered, the Govern. 
ment of the country in which the plunder 
takes place, must be held responsible for 
the value of the plundered articles, and for 
the whole of the freight of the ship. But 
Earl Russell seems subsequently to have 
thought that he was not quite right in his 
view of the responsibility that devolved 
upon the Government that was the first 
to propose the principle of arbitration for 
the settlement of those international dif. 
ferences, and was afterwards the first to 
wish to set it aside. In a despatch of the 
4th of November, therefore, he instructs 
Mr. Christie, that if arbitration is proposed 
by the Brazilian Government, he is to ac- 
cept the offer. Mr. Christie thus came 
into the possession of two despatches, one 
suggesting arbitration with the under- 
standing that it was to be limited to the 
amount of compensation to be paid, and 
the other instructing him that he should 
accept arbitration upon the general ques- 
_tion if it should be proposed by the 
|Government of Brazil. What course 
did Mr. Christie then take? And let the 
House remember that his conduct met with 
the entire approval of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Mr. Christie, while in the pos- 
session of those two despatches, addressed 
to the Brazilian Government a demand 
-embodving almost the identical words of 
| Earl Russell's first despateh, which was 
| superseded by the second and more con- 
_ciliatory communication from the noble 
| Earl. Mr. Christie, instead of paying any 
lattention to the second despatch, which 
showed Earl Russell's disinclination to come 
to an open rupture, put that despatch 
aside, and based his demand solely on the 
first despatch, which had been superseded. 
That is tosay, Earl Russell having seen 
that his first despatch was contrary to the 
rales laid down at the Conferences of Paris, 
and that it involved a principle that was 
manifestly unjust, instructed Mr. Christie 
in a different sense; and Mr. Christie, 
instead of being guided by the second des- 
patch, put it entirely aside, and based his 
demand upon the first despatch, which had 
been superseded. What was then his con- 
joao ? On December 5th he wrote a note, 
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which he called his ultimatum. Now, I 
believe that if Earl had considered the 
matter for a single minute, he would not 
have approved the conduct of a Minister, 
who, after having been instructed that if 
arbitration was proposed he should accept 
the offer, wrote, as his first step, a des- 
patch that precluded the possibility of an 
amicable settlement of the difference. In- 
stead of laying the foundation of a con- 
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'to an offer of arbitration, if it should be 
'made by the Brazilian Government. It 
was not therefore until an offer of arbitra- 
tion was no longer possible, that he allowed 
it to be known that he was authorized to 
accept such an offer. Mr. Christie, it ap- 
peared from the Parliamentary papers, 
thought that a great deal of good might be 
done by reading the Brazilians a severe 
lesson ; and what does he do? Although 











ciliatory movement on the part of the|he had instructions in his pocket which 
Brazilian Government, Mr. Christie wrote | would have enabled him to get over this 
an ultimatum, in which he asked the Bra- complication without reeourse to foreible 
aa Ne rege to assent to pr meet mane he eps re og 
ple involved by the payment of a sum of {and it was not till the lesson had been 
money, with the condition that the amount | read, the amour propre of the Brazilians 
only of that sum should be referred to ar- | touched, and their honour wounded, that 
bitration. Matters went on in this way | he allowed them to know that he had such 
until the 29th of December. Mr. Christie inatructions. This is the conduct of which 
takes credit that throughout the whole of Her Majesty’s Government have expressed 
mn time 7 - —s oa" - em aren ow oan nace fe rs I ome 
to terms of arbitration if they had been; to the House asa matter of great com- 
proposed by the Brazilian Government. | plaint against Her Majesty's Government 
But it was impossible they should make | is, first, that they did not themselves in- 
such a proposal, because, as the Marquis | struct their Minister that before proceeding 
d’Abrantes remarked, Mr. Christie’s des- | to foreible means he should propose arbi- 
patch 0 4 7 soap esent - ultima- | ee ee that go“ 
tum, which, as far as rega the prinei- | authoriz e Minister to accept arbitra- 
ple at issue, admitted of no mediation. But} tion if offered, the Minister obviously kept 
oo = ae Christie s a 7 ey _ back ry pa in = that ae — 
cember he instructed the Knglis -|** read the Brazihans a lesson, which he 
miral to proceed to reprisals. The Admi- | said it was desirable to do. Her Majesty’s 
ral acted upon that instruction. One ves- | Government ought to have expressed dis- 
sel was despatched that very night, and| approbation rather than approbation of 
another was despatched on the next morn- | such conduct. 
ing. After the departure of both these | The next point of which I have to com- 
vessels Mr. Christie informed the Brazilian | plain, is one that has been referred to by 
Government that in consequence of their | the Brazilian Minister himself. In a com- 
conduct it was absolutely necessary for! munication to Lord Russell, the Marquis 
him to have recourse to forcible measures | d’Abrantes refers to the correspondence, 
for the purpose of obtaining the reparation in which the Brazilian Government stated, 
0g seemed gry ee to ey rs 9 pc age nate against the course 
is measures had been taken before he the British Government were pursuing 
made the Brazilian Government acquainted | towards them, considering the great dif- 
with his intentions ; and when he did make | ference between the power of the two 
the announcement, he was perfectly sure it | countries, they should not consider them- 
was too late to stop reprisals. In a few selves humiliated by a submission to force, 
hours Brazilian vessels were captured, and, | and that therefore, upon the first exhibi- 
in Mr. Christie’s own words, a lesson was' tion of force, they would submit under 
read to that Government. After having protest. That, however, did not suit the 
put eon of “ sol 4 eB thoy seg a on ~—— to “* 
second despatch of Earl Russell, and to, the Brazilians a lesson. hat was the 
avoid all the complications which have | course adopted by Mr. Christie? He says 
since arisen, he then took the course he | that, for reasons he can explain, it was 
ought to have taken long before ; he held! absolutely necessary to keep secret the 
a conversation with Baron de Mand, one of | arrangement that he had made with the 
the most influential merchants and bankers | Admiral, in respect to the course that 
in Rio, and in the course of that conver- was to be adopted. He does not after- 
sation, he allowed it to be known that he| wards fulfil his promise, or give any ex- 
had instructions from Earl Russell to assent | planation why it was necessary to keep 
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such arrangements secret ; and after the 
statement of the Brazilian Government 
that they would submit to the slightest 
exhibition of force, one does not see why 
a communication from Mr. Christie to 
that Government, to the effect that he 
had placed the matter im the hands of 
the Admiral, and that one of the ships 
would leave the harbour to effect repri- 
sals, would not have been quite sufficient 
to obtain from the Brazilian Government 
all that Her Majesty’s Government de- 
sired to ébtain. However, he keeps the 
arrangement with the British Admiral a 
secret, and it is not till the British Ad- 
miral has despatched a vessel to make 
reprisals, and reprisals were actually being 
made, that he allows the Brazilian Go- 
vernment to understand that he had the 
means of avoiding such an insult to their 
honour and dignity. The claim made by 
Her Majesty’s Government is £2,300. 
Surely the seizure of one vessel in the 
harbour would have been sufficient ; where- 
as, according to Mr. Christie’s own show- 
ing, the operations which took place were 
of the gravest and most insulting kind, 
and equivalent to a blockade of the 
harbour of Rio for nearly a week, and 
to an act of war of the gravest de- 
scription. That is the course taken by 
those who represented Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment after they had been informed 
that the exhibition of the smallest force 
would be quite sufficient to obtain all 
they desired, ‘Therefore, putting out of 
view whether Her Majesty’s Government 
were right in considering that they were 
called on to make reprisals, yet I say 
that after these reprisals were made their 
conduct was not consistent with a spirit 
of justice or propriety—because, although 
the mere making of reprisals might not be 
an act of war, yet those reprisals were 
effected in a manner which, according to 
the language of Mr. Christie himself, was 
tantamount to an act of war. 

The next point to which I wish to call 
the attention of the House, is to the as- 
sessment of the compensation demanded, 
and which has since been paid. I do not 
wish to say anything in the slightest de- 
gree disrespectful of the Queen's Advo- 
cate. It is perfectly clear that the me- 
morandum of compensation is not the 
production of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, because it is stated to have been 
drawn up for the purpose of informing 
the Queen’s Advocate as to the manner 
in which the sums should be assessed ; 
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and it goes on to state beyond that that 
Earl Russell had reduced the amount 
which was originally named, and that the 
money had been paid. It is clear that 
the memorandum is in somebody else’s 
words, so far as respects the advice to 
Her Majesty’s Government; and, indeed, 
I can perfectly understand that there 
might be a good deal of delicacy in the 
Government introducing the opinion of the 
Queen’s Advocate, because, if there is one 
rule which Governments bold more strin- 
gent than another, and which ought, in- 
deed, to ;be invariably adhered to, it is 
that the opinions which the Law Officers 
of the Crown give to the Government 
eught never to be communicated. In the 
observations, therefore, which I make upon 
this memorandum I cannot be considered 
guilty of. any disrespect to the Queen’s 
Advocate. Let me point out the position 
of the Government in respect to this 
claim. In the despatch of October 8 the 
Government made a claim for freight as 
well as cargo. When the Queen’s Advo- 
cate saw that, he said at once, ‘* You 
cannot claim for freight; therefore you 
must strike out that item.’’ I must say I 
think that when Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are taking a. course which has a 
tendency to embroil us with foreign na- 
tions; when it goes so far as to place 
before a foreign Power what the Govern- 
ment itself calls an ultimatum, it would 
be wise on its part that it should consult 
its legal advisers before it made its claim, 
and not make a claim so unjust that it 
is obliged to abandon a portion of it im- 
mediately it is submitted to its legal ad- 
visers. Let me now turn to the amount 
directed to be paid for the cargo. I 
must say that this memorandum is very 
remarkable in one particular above all 
others, and it is this. You are insisting 
by foree upon justice being done; but, 
instead of being careful to confine your 
demand to exactly that to which you are 
entitled, the new plan adopted by the 
Government seems to be to make a de- 
mand ‘‘in the rough.’’ You are to seize 
Brazilian vessels, to inflict great damage 
on commerce, to irritate the whole popu- 
lation of a friendly State, and yet you 
are not to know whether you are asking 
too little or too much. The result is 
(putting aside that very extraordinary 
phrase which the Queen’s Advocate has 
used), after making allowance for probable 
and necessary damage in salvage, he 
‘* roughly ”’ estimates the claim at £2,360. 
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I should like to know what were the 
documents which were put before the 
Queen’s Advocate when he made out that 
rough estimate ; for in estimating damage 
done to a cargo he ought to have had the 
assistance of persons who had a practical 
knowledge of such matters, besides all 
other information necessary to enable him to 
give a decision upon such a matter as this. 
Now, I happen to hold in my hand the 
manifest of the Prince of Wales. Mr. 
Stevens commences by making a claim upon 
the British Government for £5,500 value of 
the cargo; but I find by the manifest, that 
instead of the cargo being put down at 
that sum, it is in fact put down at £3,000. 
That is not all. I have had this paper 
carefully examined by an eminent merchant 
well acquainted with this particular trade, 
and as well, if not better, able to give an 
opinion on it as any one in the great mer- 
eantile cities of England; and his deliberate 
opinion is that out of this £3,000 there 
are only packages of light goods to thie 
value of £810 which could by possibility 
have come on shore in such form and with 
such value attached to them as could be 
made a fair subject of claim. Now, | 
should like to know whether, among other 
things, this manifest was presented to the 
Queen’s Advocate in order to enable him 
to form a proper opinion on the demand 
made. There were two other consignments, 
of such a character that if they got damp 
they were of no value, and could not be 
made the subject of compensation at all ; 
and all the remaining cargo consisted of 
soda-ash, flint glass, cast-iron nails, and 
coals, The Prince of Wales went down 
at her anchors at a distance of a league 
from the shore, in a violent storm, in a sea 
in which no vessel ever framed by the skill 
of man could live. That being the case, 
I am informed that with the exception of 
the £800 worth of goods to which I have 
referred, there is no probability that any 
portion of her cargo could have reached 
the shore in such a condition as to form 
the fair subject of compensation. Yet, the 
Government have made a claim of £2,360, 
and have the grace to admit that it is a 
*‘rough estimate’’ only—that rough esti- 
mate being more than three times the 
amount which the goods saved would have 
obtained, if they had been landed from the 
vessel in an undamaged state, and had been 
sent to the market for which they were 
originally destined. There is another part 
of this memorandum which has reference 
to one of the most curious proceedings ever 
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brought before the House of Commons or 
any assembly of reasonable men. The 
Queen’s Adyocate suggests that there 
should be a sum of £840 paid as compen- 
sation ‘‘ for possible murders.’’ When he 
first deals with the matter, he deals with 
the question of the murders in this way. 
Lord Russell says—‘*t In this case there 
is some reason to suspect that British pro- 
perty has been plundered and British sub- 
jects murdered on a foreign shore;”’ and he 
goes on to say—**All the Government wishes 
to do is to exact reparation from the Go- 
vernment on whose territories these out- 
rages took place.’’ The House will observe 
that the noble Earl first speaks of the case 
as one of suspicion, and then proceeds to 
say that reparation had been exacted for 
these outrages ; assuming, therefore, that 
these outrages had been actually proved. He 
says there is ground to suppose that wrong 
may possibly have been done ; but then, on 
the other hand, it is possible that it might 
not have been done ; and yet the learned 
Queen’s Advocate advises Her Majesty's 
Government to demand a sum of £840 for 
murders which have possibly not occurred. 
Now, really that statement is so ridiculous, 
that if it did not reflect disgrace on us and 
on the Government which have resorted to 
force to obtain reprisals, I should rather 
treat it as a matter of ridicule than com- 
plaint ; but I do say, that when such con- 
duct is attempted to be justified by the Go- 
vernment, it not only dues them no credit, 
but reflects dishonour and disgrace upon 
the country which they represent. Mr. 
Christie first asked for compensation for 
men supposed to be murdered ; but after- 
wards he changes his ground, and asks for 
compensation for the bodies being plun- 
dered and stripped, and that compensation 
is to be handed over to the families of those 
men who were so stripped and plundered. 
I want to know to whom this £840 is to 
be paid over. In the first place, nobody is 
proved to be murdered ; and in the second 
place, supposing that two or three were 
murdered, nobody knows who they are or 
to whom the money ought to be given. In 
this difficulty the compensation for the meu 
who had possibly been murdered was to be 
paid to the families of those who had been 
wrecked ; so that, in the first place, Her 
Majesty’s Government asked for compen- 
sation for murders that possibly had never 
been committed at all ; and, assuming that 
the murders had been committed, instead 
of the money being handed over to the 
families of the murdered men, it was to be 
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handed over to the families of the persons 
who had been wrecked. Thus, Jones had 
been wrecked, and his family were to re- 
ceive £100 because Smith had got on shore 
and been murdered. [A laugh and “* Hear, 
hear!"’} Really, this was turning into ridi- 
cule a proceeding that ought to be solemn. 
He could not but think that the Govern- 
ment were turning themselves and the 
country into ridicule by making a demand 
of this kind, which, he ventured to say, no 
sensible man in England who had heard of 
it regarded it in any other light than as a 
reflection on the good sense and business 
habits of those who had authorized it to 
be made. As connected with this subject 
of the supposed murders, he wanted to know 
wheiher Her Majesty’s Government had ob- 
tained the evidence of the captain of the 
Hound, When Mr. Stevens first forwarded 
his claim, he alleged that the captain of 
the Hound said he had seen the bodies of 
the men who had been murdered. Those 
demands had been made in December, and 
we were now in the middle of July, after 
having taken a course which had embroiled 
us with one of our most valued and faithful 
allies, That being so, he wished to know 
whether the Government had obtained the 
evidence of the captain of the Hound, 
which, if obtained, would be something like 
a justification of their course. If it was not 
obtained, he should be disposed to regard 
the whole statement of that person having 
seen the bodies of the murdered men as a 
fiction and a falsehood. 

There was another point on which he 
wanted some explanation. The last des- 
patch of Lord Russell states that the 
reprisals were made to obtain satisfac- 
tion for the plunder of the Prince of 
Wales, and for the insult offered to 
the British navy in the case of the of. 
ficers of the Forte. That case was referred 
to arbitration, and I, for one, deeply regret 
the course taken by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment in not at the last moment, even after 
the insult had been offered and the repri- 
sals made, aecepting the suggestion that 
the matter should be referred to arbitration, 
because I am convinced that the result 
would have been exactly the same as in 
the case of the Forte, whether the matter 
had been referred to the King of the Bel- 
gians or any other Sovereign. They would 
have said that Her Majesty’s Government 
had not the slightest claim on the Brazilian 
Government for the indemnity which they 
forced from them. In my opinion, after 
such an answer had been made, Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government ought to have express. 
ed its regret to the Brazilian Government 
for the hostile attitude it had assumed, 
and avow at once that it was mistaken ; 
and Iam the more anxious for that be- 
cause I think something ought to be done 
by Her Majesty’s Government towards the 
restoration of friendly relations with Bra- 
zil, and especially at a time when there is 
great distress in this country, which cannot 
fail to be aggravated by the course adopted 
by the Brazilian Government, which will 
tend to cripple our commerce with that 
great and important country. Therefore, 
I was exceedingly anxious that the Go- 
vernment should take some course which 
would lead to the restoration of friendly 
relations with Brazil. And I have before 
me a very fair precedent to lead me to this 
hope, because just at this time, when the 
papers are being laid on our table with re- 
ference to the conduct of Mr. Christie, we 
have another case before us of a directly 
opposite character which has happened in 
connection with another South American 
State that has no such claim upon us as 
Brazil—I mean Paraguay ; for in repeut- 
ed instances Paraguay has inaulted British 
authority, and inflicted injury on British 
subjects; but there we have not Mr. 
Christie for our Minister, but a gentleman 
who knows how to conciliate, who knows 
how to interpret his instructions liberally, 
who knows that it is not his duty to “ read 
lessons’’ to foreign Governments, but that 
he is bound to take such a course as will 
prevent complications and embarrassments 
from arising between his country and foreign 
nations, In that case a claim had been 
made on the part of an oppressed British 
subject ; but our Minister, Mr. Thornton, 
declared that he never intended, in urging 
that claim, to interfere with the jurisdiction 
of Paraguay. The memorandum respect- 
ing Paraguay was headed “ Copy of an 
agreement between Mr. Doria’’—a very 
promising member of the diplomatic ser- 
vice and the British Chargé d’Affaires at 
Paraguay—‘“and the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Paraguay.’”’ The agreement 
proceeded as follows :— 


“ Being desirous to renew the friendly relations 
unhappily interrupted between the two countries 
by the following questions:—1. The imprison- 
ment of James Canstatt; 2. The satisfaction re- 
quired by the Government of Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty for want of respect which, as they state, was 
shown to their Consul; 3. The attack upon the 
Paraguayan steamer of war 7acuari, in the Roads 
of buenos Ayres, by British naval forces, on the 
29th of November 1859 ; and lastly, the collision 
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with the aforesaid steamer Tacuari, and wreck of 
the English steamer Little Polly, in the waters of 
the Villa de Oliva—have agreed, after seeing and 
examining the argument set forth by each side: 
—Mr. Thornton declares that in the Canstatt 
question the Government of [ler Britannic Ma- 
jesty never pretended to claim the right to inter- 
fere in the jurisdiction of Paraguay, and it never 
was nor will be their intention to prevent the 
Paraguayan Government from executing their 
laws.” 

Such a declaration to the Brazilian Go- 
vernment would be very satisfactory, for 
we had grievously interfered with the exe- 
cution of the Brazilian laws ; and if the same 
spirit of conciliation were shown towards 
Brazil as had been manifested towards 
Paraguay, Her Majesty’s Government could 
have no difficulty in making a similar de- 
claration. Next, the agreement set forth— 


“ That the Government of Her Britannie Ma- 
jesty regrets very sincerely that the hostile atti- 
tude adopted by its naval forces in the River Plate 
against the Paraguayan steamer of war Tacuari, 
on the 29th of November 1859, should have 
offended the dignity of the Republic of Paraguay, 
and declares in the most solemn manner that it 
never was nor will be in future their intention to 
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offend in any way the honour of the Republic of | 


Paraguay, or the dignity ef its Government.” 


What prevents Her Majesty’s Government 
from making the same sort of declaration 
at Rio, and in the same spirit as was made 
to Paraguay? I think it is partly owing 
to this—the Government of Paraguay is 
not as accessible as that of Brazil, and 
might inflict great trouble and expense on 
Her Majesty’s Government, which could 
afford to bully Brazil, while it would find 
it very difficult to bully Paraguay. I hope 
the course of the Government, putting aside 
the spirit of hostility which on several occa- 
sions and in many distinct forms has in- 
spired Her Majesty’s Government in their 


conduct to Brazil for many years, will be | 
more becoming, more conciliatory, more | 


advantageous to their own country, and 
more honourable to its character. I hope, 
that, putting aside false dignity, knowing 
from the decision which has been given 
by the King of the Belgians that we have 
been in the wrong, taking example by the 
course followed in Paraguay, we shall, 
without leaving any step to be taken in 
the matter by the King of Portugal, or 
any other potentate, take steps to re- 
establish our relations with Brazil on a 
footing honourable to both countries. Our 
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‘time since what was called the Aber- 


deen Act was passed. Lord Aberdeen 
afterwards expressed his great regret 
that the Act which bore his name had 
not been repealed, and in strong terms 
regretted that he had ever consented to its 
passing. I have reason to know that he 
said he had considerable doubts as to the 
propriety and justice of the measure, and 
he regretted that Lord Malmesbury did not 
repeal it during his tenure of office. But 
what is the position of the noble Lord with 
respect tothat Act? Gutothe merchants 
in any part of this country, they know the 
importance of establishing a good under- 
standing not only between the two Govern- 
ments, but between the people of the two 
countries, and you will find that they say 
the first thing you should do, if you wish 
| to have a good understanding with Brazil, 
is to repeal the Aberdeen Act. Deputa- 
tion after deputation, however, has waited 
on the noble Lord on this subject. 

Viscount PALMERSTON was under- 
| stood to say that no such deputation had 
ever waited upon the Government. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: I 
had the information frem one of the most 
eminent Brazilian merchants in thecountry, 
whom I saw not two hours ago, and who 
told me he had been one of a deputation to 
the noble Lord on this subject ; but if I 
am in error, I am ready to give the noble 
Lord the advantage of it. But 1 am not 
speaking merely with reference to the 
Aberdeen Act, though its provisions are 
| the greatest violation of every principle of 
justice that ever marked the conduct of the 
most absolute and despotic monarchy or 
assembly. It enables British cruisers in 
Brazilian waters to seize vessels suspected 
of being concerned in the slave trade. The 
noble Lord says that the reason this was done 
was because Brazil neglected her treaty 
‘obligations, But the noble Lord has spoken 
of Spain as having neglected to fulfil her 
| treaty obligations respecting the slave trade, 
| yet he has never proposed an Aberdeen 
| Act for that country. When he has a 
‘small and distant Power to deal with, he 
| puts in force this Act ; but he knows well 
| that to empower British cruisers to seize 





| saepested slavers in the ports of Cuba 


| America, and probably with France ; and 


would bring him into collision with North 











conduct in our relations towards Brazil has | therefore the policy which is thought justi- 
been characterized by bitter animosity for | fiable with regard to Brazil is not resorted 
many years; and for it no one is more to in the case of Spain, though that coun- 
responsible than the noble Lord at the try has received large sums of money upon 
head of the Government. It is now some | the distinct understanding that she should 
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put down the slave trade. What is the spirit 
manifested by Earl Russell in these de- 
spatches ? Within a week of the enforce- 
ment of reprisals he sent one of the bitterest 
despatches respecting the liberated negroes | 
in Brazil that even he, with his very bit- 
ter pen, ever wrote. Again, when M. de. 
Moreira asked for his passports, you would | 
suppose that the noble Lord would have | 
written a dignified letter, regretting the 
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the honour and dignity of this country were 
concerned was discussed in so small g 
House as that which he saw before him, he 
felt some misgivings as to whether there 
was any justification for so very strong an 
expression of opinion from the hon. Gen. 
tleman. Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
might have had another object in view, 
He might, perhaps, have wished the House 
and the country clearly to understand what 





suspension of diplomatic relations ; but if | he and his friends would have done if they 
two old women quarrelled, you always find | had been in office when the dispute with 
the one who speaks last raking up every | Brazil took place. It appeared from his 
difference that they have had for years, | statement, that if a British ship was wreck- 





and this is the spirit of Lord Russell’s 
letter. It is hopeless to expect that Her 
Majesty's Government can be successful in 
maintaining friendly relations with Brazil 
while their despatches manifest so bitter a 
spirit. I believe, however, that it is in the 
power of the Government at the present 
moment to make advances which would be 
favourably received by that country. The 
state of affairs in regard to the Aberdeen 
Act is such that it may be justly and 
honourably repealed, and nothing I am sure 
would give so much satisfaction both to the 
Government and people of Brazil. I hope 
Her Majesty’s Government will not neglect 
this opportunity of renewing amicable re- 
lations with that State, and will endeavour 
in their future policy with regard to it to 
avoid the errors they have committed in 
the past. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
that She will be graciously pleased to give direc- 
tions that there be laid before this House, a Copy 
of the Manifest of the Barque ‘ Prince of Wales,’ ” 
—(Mr. Seymour Fitz Gerald,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. LAYARD said, he must confess he 
did not quite understand the object which 
his hon. Friend opposite had in view in 
bringing this subject again before the 
House. The question had already been 
well ventilated, both in that House and in 
another place. To-night they had heard 
very big words about the matter; the 
country was disgraced, dishonoured — in 
short, there were scarcely any words of 
reproach which had not been applied to the 
conduct of the Government by the hon. 
Gentleman. But when a question in which 





Mr. Seymour FitzGerald 


ed upon a foreign coast, if its cargo was 
plundered, if its crew were murdered. [ Mr. 
Sermour FirzGenatp: The crew *“ pos. 
sibly murdered.””]| He would come to that 
question presently, but meanwhile he con- 
tended that the crew, or the greater part 
of them, were murdered, If the authorities 
on the spot connived at these outrages, and 
if the Government refused redress, we were 
to remain idle and do nothing for the pro- 
tection of the lives and property of British 
subjects. [**No, no!”’] The hon. Gen- 
tleman said, moreover, that if officers in the 
service of Her Majesty were treated in an 
outrageous manuer, locked up in a cell for 
two days and two nights, we were to allow 
such conduct to remain unredressed and 
unprotested against. Now, Her Majesty’s 
present Government were not inclined to 
take the view of the hon. Gentleman. 
They were not prepared to admit that a 
foreign Government was not responsible 
when the crew of a British vessel were 
murdered on its coast, and its cargo plun- 
dered with the connivance of the local 
authorities. Such was unquestionably the 
case in the present instance. [*‘* No!’’] 
He defied any Gentleman who had read 
the papers carefully to say that he had any 
moral doubt with regard to the murder of 
thecrew. He admitted that there were no 
legal proofs, but denied that there could be 
any moral doubt on the subject. The hon. 
Gentleman had asked why the Government 
had not brought forward Mr. Hunter, the 
captain of the Hound, to give his evidence. 
Why, the captain of the Hound was at Rio 
do Sul when the wreck of the Prince of 
Wales took place, and he had no actual 
knowledge of what occurred on that occa- 
sion. What he had stated to the owners 
of the Prince of Wales was neither more 
nor less than the common report of Rio do 
Sul—for the natives themselves knew that 
the crew were murdered, and the fact was 
distinctly recorded in the local papers. 
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Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he would refer the hon, Gentleman to page 
13 of the papers containing the evidence of 
the captain of the Hound. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he was obliged for 
the reference, but in page 13 the captain 
of the Hound merely stated what he had 
heard at Rio do Sul. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: He 
states that he saw the bodies. 

Mr. LAYARD admitted that Mr. Hun- 
ter saw the bodies, but it was at Rio do 
Sul, whither four or five of them had been 
taken. If his evidence had been of any 
value, the Government would have availed 
themselves of it cheerfully; but when 
they ascertained that he had only hearsay 
evidence to give, they at once dismissed 
him as a witness, They would have been 
deceiving the House, indeed, if they had 
brought him forward. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS: Mr. Stephens 
says he was informed by Mr. Hunter that 
he had seen the bodies with knife-cuts and 
other wounds. 

Mr. LAYARD had already admitted 
that he saw the bodies, but at Rio do Sul, 
not upon the coast where they were cast 
up. If, however, he saw them with their 
throats cut, what became of the assertion 
of the hon. Gentleman that no murder 
was committed ? The hon. Gentleman had 
treated the question of the cargo in the 
same light way. He had made a state- 
ment— which he had certainly not de- 
rived from the papers on the table—that 
the ship went down at her anchors. On 
the contrary, the fact asserted in the pa- 
pers was that she was seen aground for one 
or two days after she had gone ashore, 
looking ‘* as if she were lying at anchor,” 
when she went to pieces. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had also stated what, if true, was 
now heard for the first time, that the yard 
of Senhor Soares was used as a depot, and 
that the goods found in it were not taken 
there for any evil purpose. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD ex- 
plained, that what he had said was, that 
the yard of Senhor Soares, being the only 
enclosed place in the neighbourhood, the 
authorities, who were collecting the pro- 
perty for the purposes of investigating the 
wreck, put it there for safety. 

Mr. LAYARD thought the statements 
of the hon. Gentleman were very inconsist- 
ent. First, he said the property went down 
at sea, and now he declared that it had 
turned up in the yard of Senhor Soares. If 
the goods went down with the ship, how could 
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they be found in a depét on land? The 
hon. Gentleman had likewise stated that 
all the goods that could be saved were the 
Manchester goods, and that the rest went 
to the buttom of the sea. He forgot one 
of the essential parts of the case—that 
not only was the ship in good condition 
some days after she was wrecked, but that 
three of her boats with oars were found on 
the beach. These boats had clearly been 
used to bring considerable part of the cargo 
to the shore, and Admiral Warren, who 
had more knowledge of maritime matters 
than the hon. Gentleman, stated that the 
way in which the boats were found, drifted 
on shore with their oars, one several miles 
to the north of the wreck, proved beyond 
question that they must have been em- 
ployed in landing cargo, making more than 
one trip backwards and forwards. The 
hon, Gentleman forgot, moreover, what had 
been stated by Consul Vereker, that several 
barrels of nails and hardware were found 
on shore. Now, barrels full of nails did 
not come on shore, they went to the bot- 
tom ; but there they were on land, and they 
must necessarily have been carried thither, 
Again, when the Manchester goods were 
found, they were not damaged by the 
sea; on the contray, the linings of the 
cases were untouched by salt water, which 
proved that they were taken on shore 
in boats. He felt ashamed to dwell so 
long upon the fact of the plunder of 
of her crew. It was virtually admitted 
the Prince of Wales and the murder 
by the Brazilian authorities themselves, 
and the object of the hon. Gentleman in 
bringing the question again before the 
House only seemed to be to embarrass 
the Government and injure British interests 
in South America. If that was his object, 
he had toa certain extent succeeded. There 
could be no doubt that after the action of 
Her Majesty’s Government a very great 
change took place in our relations with 
that part of the world. Questions which 
had been going on for years were brought 
to an amicable termination, and redress 
was given in several instances; but, after 
the very unpatriotic tone assumed by the 
hon. Gentleman and those who acted with 
him, there was a marked alteration in the 
tone of Brazil and many other South 
American States. The hon. Gentleman 
knew that no class of cases gave more 
trouble tu the Foreign Office than these 
South American claims, There was not a 


South American State against which [er 
Majesty’s Government had not some claims 
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passed that some such claim from British 
subjects was not received at the Foreign 
Office. For a short time after this affair a 
very considerable improvement took place 
in our relations with the South American 
States; but he already saw the consequence 
of the denunciations of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in which the hon. Gentleman and 
those who acted with him had indulged. 
While condemning the Government for the 
course they had felt bound to pursue with 
regard to Brazil, the hon. Gentleman had 
expressed his approval of the course taken 
by the Government in the case of Para- 
guay. This, however, showed that Her 
Majesty’s Government were not disposed 
to act unfairly with that or any other South 
American Government. Her Majesty’s 
Government had differences with Paraguay, 
but they were ready to negotiate, and Mr. 
Thornton was sent on a mission there. 
Mutualeoncessions were made. The Govern- 
ment of Paraguay consented to give com- 
pensation and redress ; and Her Majesty’s 
Government, on the other hand, declared 
that they admitted and respected the inde- 
pendence of the Paraguay Government. 
Concessions were made, on both sides, and 
the matter was settled. He denied, there- 
fore, that Government were desirous to treat 
these South American States with a high 
hand, as the hon. Gentleman had asserted. 

He was surprised to hear the hon. Gentle- 
man assert that Mr. Christie had not acted 
in conformity with his instructions from the 
Government, and had refrained from mak- 
ing a proposal for arbitration. Why, Mr. 
Christie distinctly made such a proposal. 
Her Majesty’s Government only called upon 
the Brazilian Government to admit the 
principle, that if a crew were murdered and 
plundered with the sanction of the local au- 
thorities, the Government of the country in 
which such acts took place were responsible. 
If Her Majesty’s Government had given up 
that principle—[Mr. Seymour FitzGeratp: 
You did.] The hon. Gentleman was in 
error. Her Majesty’s Government said, 
that if the principle were admitted, the 
amount was a secondary consideration. If 
the Brazilian Government had admitted its 
responsibility for the aets of its own autho- 
rities the question of amount might have 
been very speedily settled. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said over and over again that Her 
Majesty’s Government had put forward the 
demand of Mr. Stephens. On the contrary, 
the Government distinctly told the Brazilian 
Government that they were not responsible 
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statement as to the value of his cargo. 
Her Majesty’s Government, however, re- 
presented to the Brazilian Government that 
this was merely Mr. Stephens’s claim, but 
that the Government did not adopt or ad- 
here to it; and that if the Brazilian Go. 
vernment would admit the principle of the 
claim, the amount of the claim would be a 
fair matter for discussion and reduction. 
The Brazilian Government refused to ac- 
cede, but threw on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the responsibility of fixmg the amount 
to be claimed. The course pursued at the 
Foreign Office in such cases, as the hon. 
Gentleman well knew, was to refer the docu- 
ments to the Queen’s Advocate, and leave 
it to him to say what would be a fair and just 
demand, under all the circumstances of the 
ease. The documents submitted to the 
Queen’s Advocate were the ship’s manifest 
and other papers. The Queen’s Advocate 
advised that the demand made on the Brazil- 
ian Government should be £3,200. He 
would not enter into the question of the 
value of the lives of the men or of the 
number who had been drowned or murder- 
ed; but there were fourteen or fifteen 


| persons in the ship, and ten or eleven 


bodies were seen by the Brazilian au- 


| thorities — he did not know how many 


were murdered ; but the Queen’s Advocate 
recommended the sum in question, so that 
some provision might be made for the 
families of those persuns. The hon. Gen- 
tleman thought this extremely funny, and 
he laughed, and other hon. Members laugh- 
ed with him—but how else was the claim 
to be settled? The Queen’s Advocate re- 
commended that the Government should 
demand a gruss sum for the crew, who had 
either been murdered or shipwrecked, and 
the Government had adopted the fairest 
way of ascertaining that amount. If the 
demand was excessive, it was the fault of 
the Brazilian Government, who had refused 
to enter into the inquiry proposed. The 
hon. Gentleman asserted that the English 
merchants in Brazil thought that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had not behaved fairly 
and justly to the Government of Brazil. 
Now, in justice to Mr. Christie, he must be 
allowed to state that such was not the fact. 
(Mr. Seymour Frraceraup: I never said 
anything of the kind.] But the hon. Gentle- 
man left the House to infer that the Eng- 
lish merchants in Brazil were opposed to 
the policy pursued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. It had been intimated that the 
signatures to the address to Mr. Christie 
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did not include the principal merchants in 
Brazil. Although it might not be signed 
by all of them, it was, he believed, signed 
by a majority of those who were really 
British merchants. Many of those who 
held aloof were not merchants at all, and 
others were not willing to mix themselves 
up with the dispute. British merchants 
abroad were sometimes rather selfish in 
such matters—they sometimes took rather 
peculiar views, and had peculiar reasons for 
their course of proceeding. It was said, 
that when a bird got loose from a cage, other 
birds would set upon him and kill bim. So 
when a British merchant was injured, and 
came to the Foreign Office for redress, 
his fellow merchants immediately fell upon 
him, although each person, if the case 
had been his own, would have demanded 
the interposition of his Government. If 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Lin 
coln (Mr. Bramley-Moore) could not get his 
claims upon a foreign Government speedily 
settled, no one would be more assiduous in 
his attendance at the Foreign Office. This 
conduct of the British merchants in Brazil 
was curiously illustrated in a despatch writ- 
ten by Lord Howden to Lord Palmerston 
in 1847. A great outrage was committed 
upon the embassy at Rio, when a slave girl 
was carried off by force. Lord Howden 
made strong representations to his Govern- 
ment; but the British merchants went 
against him, and Lord Howden wrote con- 
cerning the author of this outrage that he 
did not expect he would receive any punish- 
ment. He had many friends among the 
British merchants, Lord Howden said, 
because he owed them money. Lord 
Howden, in consequence of this opposition, 
did not receive, or expect to receive, the 
redress to which he was entitled. 

The hon. Gentleman had then touched 
upon the award of the King of the Belgians 
in the matter of the officers of the Forte. 
Of course, Her Majesty’s Government 
bowed to the decision of a monarch so 
justly and deservedly renowned for his 
wisdom and impartiality. The question 
put to the King of the Belgians was, whe- 
ther any insult had been intended to the 
British navy by the treatment of the officers 
of the Forte. The King of the Belgians 
decided that no such insult was intended ; 
but he (Mr. Layard) would defy any one to 
assert that the treatment these officers had 
personally received was not of a very gross 
nature ; and if the Admiral on the station 
had not protested and demanded reparation, 
he would have failed in his duty. 
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In consequence of what had occurred, 
especially with reference to the Prince of 
Wales, Her. Majesty’s Government, hav- 
ing for more than a year endeavoured to 
obtain redress and failed, at last decided, 
with much pain, to make reprisals. The 
hon. Gentleman was in error in stating that 
no intimation was given to the Brazilian 
Government of the step which was about 
to be taken. On the 30th December Mr, 
Christie wrote to the Marquis d’Abrantes, 
and speaking in the past tense, and there- 
fore referring to something which had taken 
place before, said— 

“TI informed your Excelleney that I was in- 

structed, if satisfaction was not given, to address 
myself to the Admiral, and I begged you to receive 
this communication in the spirit in which I made 
it, by no means intending to menace, having no 
instruction to give youthis information beforehand, 
but hoping, by so doing on my own responsibility, 
to aid in averting disagreeable events.” 
That was a distinct refutation of the state- 
ment that Mr. Christie did not give the 
Brazilian Government an opportunity of 
offering satisfaction before the reprisals 
were made. Mr. Christie further said— 

« Her Majesty’s Government, though they ear- 
nestly hoped that their demands would have been 
acceded to, felt it right to provide for the possi- 
bility of refusal, and Admiral Warren, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s naval squadron 
on this station, will immediately proceed, under 
instructions with which he is furnished, to take 
steps for making reprisals on Brazilian property. 
ii ¢ Admiral Warren will use every pos- 
sible endeavour to execute his instructions so as 
to avoid a hostile conflict.” 


[{‘* Hear, hear!”] The hon. Gentleman 
cried ‘* Hear, hear !”’ and yet he had stated 
that no notice was given to the Brazilian 
Government that reprisals were intended. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
that what he stated was, that one vessel 
sailed on the evening of the 30th, and 
another on the morning of the 31st, and 
that this letter was not written until the 
30th, and did not reach the Brazilian 
Minister until nine o’clock on the morning 
of the 31st. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that the hon. 
Gentlemen made a statement, and then 
went away from it. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD beg- 
ged pardon. He did nothing of the kind. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that it was impos- 
sible to reply to the hou, Gentleman, who, 
when he found that he had been misin- 
formed, evaded the statement which he had 
made. But even if the Marquis d’Abrantes 
had no opportunity to take any step after 
the receipt of this letter, it was clear from 
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it that Mr. Christie had previously inform- 
ed him privately what was about to take 
place. And why did he do that? Because 
he was instructed to do so anil to take no 
step which might lead to a hostile encounter 
with the Brazilian navy. The reprisals 
were so conducted as to make them as 
little offensive as possible to the Brazilian 
Government, and Admiral Warren deserv- 
ed credit and not blame for the manner in 
which he carried out the instructions which 
he received from this country. 

The hon. Gentleman had referred to the 
Aberdeen Act. All he would say was, 
that that Act was supported by Sir Robert 
Peel and some of the most distinguished 
Members of that House, and by none more 
eloquently than by Lord Chelmsford, then 
Sir Frederic Thesiger. No doubt, it was 
an extreme measure, but the case was one 
which required an extreme measure. We 
had had a treaty with the Brazilian Go- 
vernment for the suppression of the slave 
trade. That treaty had been constantly 
violated during its existence ; and when it 
came to an end, Brazil refused to renew it. 
By an article in that treaty which was per- 
manent in its operation, the slave trade 
was declared to be piracy ; and yet, but for 
this Act, the Brazilians could and would 
at once have re-engaged in that infamous 
traffic. The hon. Gentleman asked. why 
did not we pass a similar Act with reference 
to Spain? The answer was simple. We had 
a treaty with Spain, and therefore could, 
under that treaty, call upon the Spaniards 
to assist in putting down the slave trade. 
Spain might not at all times act in the 
spirit of the treaty, but still she was bound 
by it. With Brazil we had no treaty, and 
she could the next day have engaged in 
the slave trade, and no doubt she would 
have done so. He ventured to say that 
there was no measure which had more con- 
tributed to the suppression of that traffic 
than had the Aberdeen Act, and he 
thought the hon. Gentleman must have 
been mistaken when he said that Lord 
Aberdeen had expressed his regret that he 
had passed it. No doubt, Lord Aberdeen 
might have said that he was sorry that he 
was compelled, by the conduct of the Bra- 
zilian Government, to take so unnosual a 
yeep d as to pass an Act authorizing 

ritish cruisers to deal with the vessels of 
a foreign country in reference to the slave 
trade ; but that he regretted it in the sense 
which the hon. Member had represented 
he did not believe. The hon. Gentleman 
stated that he had given an answer about 
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{the claims convention with Brazil which 
was at variance with the facts. The hon, 
Gentleman had not condescended to tell him 
to what answer he had referred, but he (Mr. 
Layard) would venture to assert that no re- 
ply which he had given was at variance with 
the facts. The history of the Convention 
was simply this :—There were long-stand- 
ing claims between this country and Brazil, 
and the two Governments entered into a 
Convention for their settlement. Those 
claims were understood to be claims of sub- 
jects, and not claims between the two Go- 
vernments; but when the Commissioners met 
at Rio, the Brazilian Government endeavour- 
ed to re-open slave trade claims which had 
been decided by the Mixed Courts, whose de- 
cisions had by treaty been solemnly declared 
to be final. The British Government re- 
fused to accept this interpretation of the 
Convention. Certain words had been in- 
serted by the Brazilian Government, which 
might by much straining favour it; but 
as the matter had been diplomatically 
discussed for years previously, they were 
well aware that the British Government 
would not consent to re-open the de- 
cision of the mixed Commissions. As 
neither side would give way, the Con- 
vention, having expired, had never been 
renewed, although we had offered to 
enter into a new one if the Brazilian Go- 
vernment would consent to limit the dis- 
cussion to claims between persons, corpo- 
rations, and companies—the description 
adopted in the first Convention. The hon. 
Gentleman had, in an almost unctuous 
tone, expressed his desire that amicable rela- 
tions should be re-established between this 
country and Brazil. Well, if amicable rela- 
tions were to be re-established (and he most 
sincerely and earnestly hoped that they would 
be, and that speedily), such a result would 
certainly not be promoted by the course 
which the hon. Gentleman had pursued. 
He was perfectly aware, from a state- 
ment which was made in another place a 
few evenings ago, that the King of Portu- 
gal had offered to mediate between this 
‘country and Brazil, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government had signified their acceptance 
of that proposal. If anything could. pre- 
vent the amicable adjustment of these 
difficulties, it was the course taken by the 
hon. Gentleman that night. For his own 
part, he was most sincerely and earnestly 
desirous that our relations with Brazil 
should be restored ; but, at the same time, 
he was bound to say, that if Her Majesty’s 
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circumstances—more, he would venture to 
say, despite his disclaimer, that if a Govern- 
ment with which the hon. Gentleman was 
connected were placed in such circum- 
stances—they would adopt a course precisely 
similar to that which had been pursued in 
this instance. LEarnestly desirous as they 
were for the re-establishment of friendly 
relations between this country and Brazil, 
there was a duty which every Government 
was bound to perform—namely, to protect 
the lives and property of British subjects. 
Sik HUGH CAIRNS: I can by no 
means concur with the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down in the opinion 
which he has expressed with reference to 
the course pursued by my hon. Friend. 
We have to night had brought before us 
a question with reference to Brazil, by no 
means the same as that which was the 
subject of discussion upon a former even- 
ing. On that occasion we had a very 
elaborate comment upon the details and 
history of this wreck upon the coast of 
Brazil. My hon. Friend has to-night in- 
troduced the subject of the rupture of 
diplomatic relations between this country 
and Brazil, which has unfortunately oc- 
curred since that discussion, and has stated 
in detail the transactions which resulted 
in that rupture. I cannot help observing 
that the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs seemed desirous to avoid the sub- 
ject which is properly before the House, 
and anxious to revert to that discussiun 
of a former evening with which this ques- 
tion is to a great extent unconnected. I 
will state frankly to the House my opi- 
nion upon the question of the wreck of 
the Prince of Wales. I did not take 
any part in the previous discussion on 
this question, and | will mention the rea- 
son why I did not. I read with a good 
deal of care the papers that had been laid 
before us, and 1 came to the conclusion 
with regard to the conduct of the Brazil- 
ian Government, that, unfortunately, while 
there were considerable professions on 
their part of bringing to justice those who 
had certainly been guilty of an offence on 
the coast of Albardao, they did not use 
that vigour and alacrity which we were 
entitled to expect from them. I make 
that confession very frankly, and I could 
not therefore be any party to the vote 
proposed on a former occasion ; and could 
not agree in saying that there was not 
ground for her Majesty’s Government in- 
terfering and complaining of the course 
taken by the Brazilian Government. But 
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there I stop. And I must be allowed to 
add this to what I have said, that I be- 
lieve nobody who has read through im- 
partially the correspondence between our 
representatives and the Brazilian Go- 
vernment can have come to any other 
conclusion but this — that although there 
was ground for strong remonstrance against 
the conduct of the Brazilian Government, 
yet the correspondence and negotiations 
were conducted by our representatives in 
a tone and temper which could not possibly 
lead to anything but irritation, ill-feeling, 
and finally a total estrangement on the 
part of the Brazilian Government. No 
man in the affairs of common life would 
have submitted to the disdainful, the con- 
temptuous, the rude, I might say, the 
ungentlemanly tone in which that corre- 
spondence was conducted ; and I am not 
at all surprised that it should have pro- 
duced very great soreness and anger in 
the Brazilian Government. But I want 
the House to consider what was the re- 
sult of the difference which we had with 
that Government. There were two ques- 
tions between us and Brazil—one with 
regard to the officers of the Forte, and 
the other with regard to the Prince of 
Wales. I was rather astonished to hear 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Layard) talking 
again to-night of the officers of the Forte, 
and saying, ‘* Was it to be tolerated that 
Her Majesty’s Government should allow 
officers of our navy to be cast into a vile 
aud filthy dungeon and subjected to every 
indignity ?’’ Surely, if we referred that 
matter to arbitration, and submitted to an 
award which comes from a source to which 
no one can take exception, is it becoming 
in a Member of Her Majesty’s Government 
to get up in the House of Commons and 
repeat those very accusations which have 
been disposed of by the award of the King 
of the Belgians, theirown umpire? Could 
there be anything more unpleasing to the 
illustrious personage, the chosen arbitrator 
in this case, than to repeat the very charges 
which he finds to be unfounded ? I must, 
Sir, correct a very grave inaccuracy of the 
bon. Member. He says the award is that 
no insult was intended to the British navy 
by the Brazilian officials. Now, that is 
not the award, and he surely cannot have 
read its terms if he thinks it is that. The 
award was, not that no insult was intended 
—which would be an easy way of riding off 
and covering what was dune — but it was 
that no insult was offered; and that the 
hon. Gentleman omitted from his statement, 
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although it is the whole case. It would be 
easy enough for the arbitrator to say, ‘* I 
do not believe, whatever was done, that 
anything wrong was intended, and therefore 
I give my award in favour of one side, and 
against the other.” But the King of the 
Belgians went into the facts of the case, 
and what is his award is this—‘* We are 
of opinion that in the mode in which the 
laws of Brazil have been applied towards 
the English officers there was neither pre- 
meditation of offence nor offence.’’ I must 
say, the hon. Member is surely incapable of 
understanding the difference between the 
expression he used and the expression used 
in the award if he really believes that they 
mean the same thing. The award is that 
no offence was offered to the British navy. 
Such offence could only have been offered 
in the person of the officers of the Forte. 
It is therefore an award that no offence— 
nothing of which complaint could be made 
—was offered to the officers in question. 
And yet the hon. Gentleman says they were 
cast into a vile and filthy dungeon and im- 
properly treated, and that any Government 
would be utterly wanting in its duty if it 
did not resent such acts. 

I come now to the case of the Prince of 
Wales ; and I beg the House to consider 
how completely the Under Secretary rides 
off from the real question before us to- 
night. We have had information afforded 
us on this matter in a somewhat unusual 
way. I never knew of anything of the 
kind before. I never remember a memo- 
randum being issued before by the Foreign 
Office in the nature of a speech or argu- 
ment, and laid on the table of this House. 
It is not a despatch, but.an argument called 
a memorandum, regarding the assessment 
of compensation in the case of the Prince 
of Wales. Although there is no precedent 
for it, it yet lets us see what has been 
ae in the mind of our Foreign Minister. 

hat does this memorandum, the most 
extraordinary document ever presented to 
us, contain? It professes to be a justifi- 
eation of the Foreign Secretary, founded— 
upon what? Upon the facts of the case? 
Not at all ; but upon the Queen’s Advocate’s 
assessment of compensation. It amounts 
to this—** I, the Foreign Secretary, acted 
in this way beeause the Queen’s Advocate 
told me to doit.”” The Law Officers of the 
Government are now present, and I hope 
to have their assent when I say I demur 
entirely to the principle that the Govern- 
ment is to allege as its defence in the 
House of Commons the advice it received 
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from one of its Law Officers. The Law 
Officers are not directly responsible to the 
House of Commons, but they are responsi- 
ble to the Government, and the Government 
are responsible to the House of Commons, 
This House, I apprehend, does not want to 
know what passed between the Government 
and their Law Officers. We want to know 
what the Government have done or are pre- 
pared to do, and what are the arguments on 
which they rest it. 1t is a novel and irregu- 
lar proceeding for a Minister to lay on our 
table a document of this kind, saying, “* You 
may think that what I have done was wrong, 
but it is what the Queen’s Advocate ad- 
vised me to do.”” I know of only one in- 
stance of the opinion of the Queen’s Advo- 
eate being presented to this Honse, and 
that was in the case of the Cagliari—a 
case of a peculiar kind, one Government 
having gone out and another come in ; and 
the views of the Law Officers of the one 
Government not being supposed to be con- 
eurred in by the Law Officers of the other, 
it was thought that for that reason the 
House of Commons should know the facts. 
That, however, is no precedent for what is 
done here. I confess, Sir, that if there 
ever was a case in which—not for the sake 
of Brazil, but for the honour of the House 
of Commons, and for the honour of this 
country—if there ever was a case in which 
we should examine narrowly the principle 
on which we have acted, it is this. National 
honour, I agree, should be maintained, and 
I yield to none in my desire to waintain it ; 
but I protest that if we are to make na- 
tional honour a thing which is to be com- 
pensated in pounds, shillings, and pence, 
we should take care that our demand for 
such compensation is founded on some in- 
telligible principle. What does this memo- 
randam say? I will not go into the ridieu- 
lous absurdity of talking of ** possible 
murders,’’ first calling them in one line 
** too probable murders,’’ then calling them 
in the next line ‘* possible murders,” and 
then ending by a climax of folly in the 
demand of a certain sum for the possible 
murders of six men, and dividing that sum 
among the relatives not of those six men, 
but of ten or twelve of the crew who were 
shipwrecked. Of all the absurd proposi- 
tions ever put in print that is the most 
absurd. It is so ridiculous that I do not 
like to dwell upon it. But what right was 
there, according to all that passed between 
our representatives in Brazil and the Bra- 
zilian Government, to make this question 
of possible murder a question of compen- 
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sation at all? When was it that that view | ina circular the reasons which had led to 
of the case was taken? I look to the| that rupture, and he was careful to say 
papers before the House, and I find that that it was a mistake to suppose that the 
on the 30th December 1862—the very day | only reason was the affairs of the Prince of 
before the reprisals are made—the reprisals Wales and the Forte, inasmuch as there 
which are to give effect to this demand— | were many standing grievances. This 
this is what Mr. Christie at Rio writes to brings me to the subject of the Mixed 
the Marquis d’Abrantes— Convention. When I asked a question in 

“Your Excellency, in your yesterday's note, | Telation to that subject on a former occa- 
has strangely made a serious mistake in stating | sion of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
the demand of Her Majesty’s Government in the | who was then in this House, I was told that 
case of the Prince of Wales. You speak of the | the proceedings before the Convention were 


agg Berag pened ba see Majesty's | matters of negotiation, and that it would be 
any information on the 


Government are, indeed, of opinion that there is | improper to give 
the strongest presumptive proof of murder of the | point. We have now, however, heard that 
oma py re fey ay —— “ee > | the Convention has been broken up. In the 
n of indemni 0 e@ proper undered, M 4 
Strange as it is that such s mistake should be | circular alluded to the Foreign Secretary 
made by your Excellency in a matter of such im- | said it was not out of place to refer to the 
portance, it is the more strange as I pointed out | position of the claims which it was original - 
a similar mistake in the memorandum which you | |y proposed should be referred to the late 
showed me on the 27th, and the mistake has Mixed Commission, the appointment of 
been corrected in the copy enclosed in your note. which appeared to be the best means of 
Therefore it comes to this, that on the day | relieving the two Governments from em- 
before our reprisals are made our Minister | barrassing discussions respecting the pri- 
at Rio writes to the Brazilian Minister, and | vate claims of their subjects, and that a 
says, ‘‘ You are making a most ridiculous | conflicting interpretation of the terms of the 
mistake in imagining that we are talking ; Convention had become an insuperable bar- 
about compensation for the supposed mur-| rier to the further labours of the Commis- 
der of the crew, There is nothing of the | sion, which had therefore lapsed, according 
kind in the case. I wish to set you right | to the terms of the Convention. The House 
on that score. We strictly confine our de- | ought to know the history of the matter. 
mand of indemnity to the property plun-; There are always pending between this 
dered.”” Well, the next morning the country and States like Brazil a great 
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reprisals are made. 
zilian Government, ‘We are at your 
merey. You are strong and we are weak. 
Qur Minister in London must pay you 


Then say the Bra-| 


many claims of a diplomatic eharacter 
leading to lengthened negotiations. There 
were a number of persons here, merchants 
in Manchester and various other commercial 


whatever sum you choose to assess as com- | towns, who had claims on Brazil in respect 
pensation in respect to the demand you | of debts due from the Government of Brazil 
have made."’ Whereupon the Brazilian |—claims arising in regard to goods import- 
Minister in London comes and says, ‘1 | ed into the country, and various matters of 
am ready to pay your demand.” Then our | that kind. I have been told on good au- 
Foreign Seeretary refers the assessment of thority that the total amount of the claims 
the compensation to the Queen’s Advoeate, | of that kind on our part against Brazil was 
aud one of the first items in the Queen’s about £400,000. [An hon. Memeer: 
Advoeate’s assessment is these very sup- | £250,000.] Brazil, on the other hand, 
posed murders for which Mr. Christie, the | had a great many claims against us, and 
day before the reprisals took place, pro- | the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
tested to the Brazilian Minister at Rio no! says correctly, that up to the time of the 
demand of compensation was to be made. | Mixed Convention agreed on these claims 
The hon. Gentleman the Seeretary for | were the subject of constant demands on 


Foreign Affairs was, therefore, rather rash 
in saying that my hon. Friend was renew- 
ing matters which are past and gone, and 
embarrassing the Government in their deal- 
ings with foreign Powers, 

But I pass from this to a question of 
more serious moment. The noble Lord 


the Seeretary for F oreign Affairs, after the 
diplomatic rupture with Brazil, explained 





the part of that country. The claims were, 
I may add, of two kinds. There were, in 
the first place, the Brazilian claims arising 
out of transactions of a certain Mixed Con- 
vention which were agreed to by the Con- 
vention of 1826 ; and, in the second place, 
claims arising out of the action of the 
British Vice Admiralty Courts under the 
; Aberdeen Act. It is a mistake to suppose 
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that these were claims made by the Go- 
vernment of Brazil as a Government ; they 
were claims which they pressed on the part 
of individuals. The defending of the claims 
on one side and the other led to a good deal 
of unpleasant feeling, and it was extremely 
desirable that they should be settled. In 
1857-8, accordingly, Lord Clarendon, who 
was then at the Foreign Office, proposed to 
Brazil a Convention, under which, as usual, 
a Mixed Convention should sit, composed 
of Brazilian and British subjects, with a 
third party as arbitrator to adjust the 
claims. After some negotiations the Con. 
vention was agreed to, and the prelimina- 
ries settled at Rio Janeiro. I hold in my 
hand the Convention, in which the follow- 
ing sentence occurs :— 

“ Whereas some of such claims are still pend- 
ing, or are still considered by either Government 
to remain unsettled ;” the Commissioners of the 
high contracting parties agree ‘‘ that all those 
claims that may be presented by either Govern- 
ment for interposition since the date of the decla- 
ration of Independence by the Brazilian Empire, 
and still considered as remaining unsettled by the 
two Governments, shall be submitted to the Com- 
mission, and that their decision is to be final.” 
The Convention then goes on to point out 
how the Commission should sit, and to say 
that it was to last for two years. Well, that 
being so, what occurs? There were 51 Bri- 
tish claims of the kind which I have described 
and 108 Brazilian. The Commission sat 
in Rio, under the inspection and with the 
consent of Mr. Scarlett, our Minister there, 
for a whole year—from March 1859 to 
March 1860. The result was that five 
British claims and eight Brazilian claims 
were adjudicated upon and allowed, On 
the 23rd of March 1860, however, Mr. 
Scarlett informed the Commission that he 
had received a despatch from home re- 
guiring him to suspend its further sitting. 
And what, let me ask, was the cause of 
this instruction being issued? The Go- 
vernment of this country said, ** You are 
taking in as Brazilian claims some of those 
which have reference to the decision of the 
Mixed Commission under the Convention of 
1826, and of the Vice Admiralty Courts 
under the Aberdeen Act.’’ ‘ These,” 
argued Her Majesty’s Government, “ are 
not unsettled claims. We regard them as 
settled, and we shall not therefore allow 
them to be opened before the Commission.”’ 
The words of the Convention, however, 
were ‘‘claima which yet remain unsettled, 
or which are considered to be unsettled by 
either Government.’ These words were 
elearly introduced to avoid all difficulty in 
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the matter. I do not now say whether wisely 
or unwisely. But be that as it may, the 
Brazilian Government contended that the 
whole of the proceedings under the Act of 
1826 were irregular ; while, in regard to 
the proceedings under the Aberdeen Act, 
they maintained that they were unjust, and, 
whether rightly or wrongly, insisted on 
upholding their claims against the British 
Government. It is, I believe, perfectly 
well known, that not only did the Brazilian 
Government make these claims, but that 
there were no others. Is it, then, to be 
argued, in spite of the words I have read, 
that the Brazilians entered into the Con- 
vention merely to decide British claims, 
and not Brazilian claims? Mr. Scarlett, 
at all events, on the 23rd of March sus- 
pended the sittings of the Convention, not- 
withstanding that there was time to have 
gone on deciding on the claims. I there- 
fore say it was broken up, and I wish the 
House to consider the importance of this 
fact with respect toour position. Observe 
how English merchants are affected by it. 
There are hon. Members present who are 
aware of the great injury which has been 
sustained by English merchants in conse- 
quence of their well-founded claims not 
having been enforced. Here, then, I say, 
is a Convention which would have been en- 
forced, but for the proceedings taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government ; and I want 
to know what course they mean to take 
with reference to the claims on Brazil — 
both those allowed under the Convention 
and those which were not allowed to be 
taken up under the Convention at all? I 
want the House to consider how this 
country has been placed with reference to 
Brazil by these proceedings. Yet the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs actu- 
ally announces it as a grievance against 
Brazil that this construction had been put 
on that Convention. Was it, I ask, far- 
fetched, wrong, or improper to allege such 
a construction that the Convention was to 
entertain all claims which either Go- 
vernment considered unsettled ? Yet that 
was announced as one of the grievances 
against the Brazilian Government that 
they had adopted that construction. I am 
not at all surprised that the Government 
do not like the renewal of these discussions 
about Brazil. The more one hears of 
them, the more one must feel ashamed of 
the part which this country has taken, and 
of the manner in which these negotiations 
have been conducted. I say it not by way 
of exaggeration, but I do not believe that 
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this Government, or any Government, would 
have ventured to a strong Power to take 
the course they have taken in regard to 
this Convention. If we had a Convention 
with the United States or France contain. 
ing such a stipulation, we should not have 
dared to take such a course. I do not 
think it could have been done; but Brazil, 
being a weak Power, we have done so in 
her case. I do not desire to see this Go- 
vernment, even in the case of a weak 
Power, submitting to indignity ; but I do 
Jook with sorrow more than anger, when 
I see a Government, powerful and able 
to perpetrate injustice with impunity in 
regard to a weak Power, taking the course 
we have taken with Brazil. Although I 
am of opinion that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment were wrong with regard to the wreck 
of the Prince of Wales, and the attempt 
they made to bring to justice those by 
whom injustice was committed, still I look 
at the steps we took in the matter with re- 
gret and sorrow, and with still greater re- 
gret at the ridiculous and absurd course we 
adopted as to assessing compensation. I 
look on our proceedings in regard to the 
Mixed Convention as utterly unjustifiable, 
regretting them not only for the sake of 
British merchants, who seem to have lost 
the only prospect there was of obtaining 
their just claims, but still more because | 
believe that the pretext of these proceed- 
ings was unjust. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL: Sir, 
The statements which have been urged on 
the other side during the present debate 
are, to a very considerable extent, re- 
petitions of those which were made on 
a former occasion; but we have at last 
obtained the very fair and candid state- 
ment of my hon. and learned Friend 
(Sir H. Cairns), that, in his opinion, the 
British Government were justified in ex- 
acting redress from the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. But, he said, there are some cir- 
cumstances, as to the way in which it had 
been exacted, which had not received suf: 
ficient consideration from the Secretary of 
State. 1 will endeavour to recapitulate 
some of these points. But I must first 
advert to the pertinacious way in which 
the hon. Member for Horsham (Mr. 8S. 
FitzGerald) constantly goes back to the ori- 
ginal idea that we were totally wrong from 
beginning to end, and that there was no 
cause whatever for any proceeding at all. 
None are so blind as those who will not 
see. The hon. Gentleman says, that look- 


ing to these papers, he sees nothing but the 
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sinking of a vessel on the coast of Brazil, and 
some articles washed ashore and collected as 
if for safe eustody in the only house near ; 
and that this is the foundation of the whole 
story. Now, on a former occasion, we 
proved out of the letters of the police of- 
ficers and other authorities of the Brazilian 
Government itself the whole of our case 
as to the sacking of the vessel and the 
complicity of the authorities. In a letter 
from one of the principal officers of the 
Brazilian Government to another—who was 
not in communication with us at all—it is 
stated, page 16, ‘** the cargo of the barque 
was all sacked.”” Who was responsible 
for that statement ? Brazil, certainly. Yet, 
the hon. Gentleman thinks he is doing jus- 
tice to his own position in the country and 
to the country itself when he takes pleasure 
in accusing his own Government, in the 
face of snch a confession—habemus con- 
Jitentes reos—on the other side. Another 
officer of the Brazilian Government says 
that almost all the inhabitants of the eoast 
were implicated in the business. What 
does Admiral Warren say? He knew the 
coast, the weather, and the facts. He 
says, page 97, ** That the ship’s longboat 
was found with the oars in it;’’ the sea- 
men’s chests were close by, broken open 
and empty, and the paper linings not wet ; 
the hull of the vessel was seen half a league 
off, apparently at anchor, she not having 
then broken up—and, in short, his conclu- 
sion is, that as a matter of fact the boats 
had been used to bring the cargo on shore. 
Yet, the hon. Gentleman comes down to 
the House and gravely reads the ship’s 
manifest, solemnly assuring the House that 
there were certain things that would not 
swim, and that the things that would swim 
were only worth a very small sum. Well, 
we did not need to be told that iron would 
not swim; but the theory, that nothing 
could be stolen exeept what would float, is 
the hon. Gentleman’s, and not Admiral 
Warren’s, or ours. I now come to an- 
other point—the question of arbitration, 
The hon. Member for Horsham said there 
was an evident impropriety in the pro- 
ceedings with regard to arbitration. He 
referred to the Declaration made at Paris, 
that it was expedient that arbitratien 
should be resorted to rather than recourse 
should be had to arms. But were we un- 
willing that there should be arbitration ? 
On the contrary, we were willing to act on 
the principle of the Declarativn of Puris, 
and on the 8th of October Lord Russell 
authorized Mr. Christie, if the principle of 
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responsibility were admitted by the Brazilian 
Government, tv propose an arbitration as 
to the amount. On the 4th of November, 
he went further, and said, in effeet—‘: We 
don’t take that view of the merits of the 
case which would make it incumbent on us 
to be the first parties to refer the whole 
matter to arbitration, but they may do so.”’ 
And bow did Mr. Christie act? On the 
5th December he wrote, demanding com- 
pensation, and stated that £5,000 was 
the sum which the owner claimed for 
cargo and freight — not what the Bri- 
tish Government claimed —and he said 
that they were willing that the amount 
should be referred to arbitration. What 
could be more reasonable than to wait for the 
Brazilian authorities to say, ‘‘ We do not 
admit as a matter of fact that we are 
wrong, or that we failed in our duty; will 
you refer that to arbitration? ’’ Mr. Christie 
was authorized in that case to say, ‘* Yes;”” 
but the Brazilian Government did not admit 
the principle of their responsibility under 
any circumstances. Then, with regard 


to another point, I beard, with some sur- 
prise, from my hon. and learned Friend 
(Sir H. Cairns), in effect, that no fair notice 
of making reprisals was given to the Brazi- 
lian Government, who, he said, were prepared 
to yield upon the slightest demonstration of 


force. 
Jong before. On the 22nd of December 
Mr. Christie told the Marquis d’Abrantes 
frankly and distinetly what would happen 
in case the Brazilian Government persisted 
in refusing satisfaction, and the Marquis 
took until the 29th to consider his answer, 
which was, in effect, that we might proceed 
to a forcible demonstration if we pleased. 
The Marquis said nothing about the de- 
monstration being pro formd, What he 
said was this— 


“In the name, therefore, of the Government of 
His Majesty the Emperor, as regards the claim 
concerning the shipwreck of the barque Prince of 
Wales, since Mr. Christie, not allowing and dis- 
regarding all the considerations and proofs alleged 
on the part of the Imperial Government, and in 
justification of its proceedings, and those of the 
subaltern authorities, insists upon a pecuniary 
indemnification for the losses and damages of that 
shipwreck, 1 have ‘the honour to declare to him, 
1. That the Government of His Majesty the Em- 
peror neither can nor ought to accede to the 
principle of responsibility attributed to it, and 
against which it loudly and categorically protests. 
2. That it peremptorily refuses to consent or 
intervene in the proposed liquidation of the losses 
suffered by the owners of the shipwrecked barque, 
and in the demanded indemnification for the sup- 
posed assassinations. 3. Finally, that if obliged 
to yield to force in this pecuniary question, it 
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will pay, under protest also against the violence 
that may be offered to it, any sum that Mr, 
Christie or the Government of Her Britannic 
Majesty may choose to demand.” 


That does not seem at all like saying, 
** Do something which may be taken to be 
an act of force, and then we will pay.”’ On 
the contrary, it seems to me to intimate 
that the Brazilian Government will only 
yield at the last moment. Then it is said 
that the reprisals were made in an improper 
manner. The reprisals were made in the 
mildest way possible, and were not perse- 
vered in a moment after the money was 
paid ;—and when the hon. Member for 
Horsham talks of the distinction between 
reprisals and war, I really do not under. 
stand what he means. Every act of repri- 
sal is war pro tanto, and the Government 
against whom it is exercised may, if they 
think fit, treat it as war. Now, | come to 
the observation which has been made by 
several hon. Members, that they never saw 
anything so strange in all their lives as the 
document of the Queen’s Advocate in ad- 
vising as to the amount of compensation. 
I agree that it is highly inconvenient that 
papers of this sort should be extorted from 
the Government by the urgency of those 
who ought to know better than insist on 
their production. But it was Lord Malmes- 
bury, Lord Derby’s Secretary of State for 
| Foreign Affairs, whose urgency and im- 
| portunity led to the opportunity of eriticis- 
| ing the opinion of the Queen's Advocate ; 
and it may be a lesson to my noble Friend 
not to yield with too great facility to the 
urgency of Lord Malmesbury: in future. 
After all, a great deal more has been made 
of this part of the subject than the cireum- 
stances warrant. Mr, Christie, on the 
30th of December, disclaimed any demand 
on the ground of the murders, which were 
not proved, and confined his demand to 
compensation for cargo and freight. How- 
ever strong the presumption, and however 
perfect our moral conviction, that the 
murders did take place, yet in the absence 
ot proof it was not then considered a point 
to be directly charged home to the Brazilian 
Government. But when they declined to 
go into the amount at all, and the Govern- 
ment at home had to consider what they 
should demand, the Government felt, that 
provided the total amount was not exces- 
sive or unreasonable, they might well take 
into account, for the purpose of the distri- 
bution to be made, the loss sustained by 
persons who were dependent upon the 
murdered seamen for existence. | believe 
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that the total demand was very moderate, | 
even if the Government had not in view | 
a distribution of any part among the_ 
relatives of these men; and but for, 
the document extracted by Lord Mal- 
mesbury in the way I have mentioned, 
nobody would have ever heard of that 
as an element in fixing the amount 
of the claim. I pass over that, and I 
come to the observation of my hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir Hugh Cairns) upon the 
Under Secretary of State, the justice of 
which I cannot admit. He said, with re- | 
spect to my hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary, that he had repeated the complaint 
which has been disposed of by the King of 
the Belgians. The single question re- 
ferred to the King of the Belgians was 
whether in the mode of applying the laws 
of Brazil to the officers of the Forte there 
had been any offence to the British navy. 
My hon. Friend did not say that there had. 
He did not dispute the award. He did not 
say that any offence was intended. He 
said, in point of fact, that those who were 
officers were treated in a manner which, 
if they were not officers, would be fairly 
matter of complaint. That these officers 


had been treated with considerable indig- 
nity, the award itself admitted. Then it 


was said that the reprisals were made on 
both grounds, and that one ground failed. I 
thought we were about to embark in a legal 
argument. 1 remembered a eelebrated 
ease in the [louse of Lords, ‘‘ Regina ». 
O’Connell,”” in which a great political per- 
sonage escaped his sentence upon the point 
that the punishment must be apportioned 
on the whole of the counts. I thought we 
should have heard that the reprisals must 
be set aside, because they were taken on 
both grounds, and the King of the Belgians 
had decided that as to the officers of tlie 
Forte we were wrong. That might be a 
very good argument in a court of law in 
dealing with the counts of an indictment ; 
but it is not a good argument in dealing 
with the law of nations, when the mere 
fact of the introduction of other claims 
cannot deprive us of the right to make 
reprisals if we have any just ground for. 
doing so. I have said all that is neces- | 
sary to be said on this portion of the 
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the charge of bad faith as to that matter, 
The real facts are these. In 1858 a 
Convention was agreed to on the terms 
which my hon. and learned Friend has 
mentioned. I quite agree, that how- 


| ever inadvertently, improvidently, or un- 


wisely those terms were settled as they 
were, it was necessary to act upon them in 


good faith, if they were acted upon in good 


faith by the other side. But when the 
Brazilian Government attempted to make 
use of wide and loose expressions to justify 
a demand to have all the claims that had 
ever existed ripped open, on the ground 
that they considered them unsettled, not- 
withstanding that former Conventions, as 
solemn as this Convention, had solemnly set- 
tled them, we insisted that such could not be 
the meaning of the Convention, and I can 
show the House that, without any im- 
putation upon us of bad faith, the Go- 
vernment had a direet, plain, and legiti- 
mate escape from what I may almost 
call so dishonest an attempt to misinter- 
pret the terms of the agreement. The 
first meeting under that Convention took 
place on the 10th of Mareh 1859, and 
the time for completing the labours of 
the Commissioners was limited (unless 
extended by consent) to two years from 
that date; so that it would expire on 
the 10th of Mareh 1861. There were 
some questions not provided for, such 
as interest, upon which a reference to 
this country had to be made ; and so much 
time was consumed, that on the 20th of 
March 1860, a year before the date at 
which the Convention would expire, the 
Brazilian Minister in London applied to 
Lord John Russell, and asked for an ex- 
tension of time. But what had happened 
during the interval, and what were the cir- 
cumstances when an extension of time was 
asked for? There had been brought forward, 
on the part of Brazil, a large number of 
claims to the extent of £2,000,000. My 
hon. and learned Friend is not correct- 
ly informed when he says that no claims 
were made on the part of Brazilians, 
excepting those to the principle of which 
the British Government objected. Among 
the claims that were put forward by Brazil 
was one not connected at all with the slave 


case; but as the hon. and learned Mem- trade, but with the sale of a ship in 
ber for Belfast (Sir Hugh Cairns) intro-| America to a Brazilian merehant, whieh 
duced another important matter, and/| vessel was detained in London under a 
dwelt with considerable force on the! bottomry bond for money advanced to a 
circumstances ecofnected with the late previous owner. There was also a claim 
Convention, I think it is quite neces- | for the destruction of a barracoon in Africa. 
sary to vindicate the Government from | There were also eight or more claims for 
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seizures of vessels before the Aberdeen Act 
—cases which had never been brought be- 
fore the Mixed Commission Courts, and 
which therefore had never been decided nor 
adjudicated upon. Those were all claims 
which were admissible in principle. Be- 
sides those, there were also some other 
claims for compensation awarded, and 
which from accidental circumstances had 
remained unpaid, in respect of ships re- 
stored by the Mixed Commission Courts. 
But what were the claims to the principle 
of which the British Government object- 
ed? There was a large number of claims 
in respect of slave ships condemned for 
piracy under Lord Aberdeen’s Act which 
were never gone into; these were claims 
which were never brought forward so as 
to bring the two Governments to issue 
upon them; and there were also numerous 
other cases upon which the Mixed Com- 
mission Courts had actually decided under 
the terms of the Treaty of 1826. By that 
treaty it was provided that the Mixed Com- 
mission Courts should judge of all the cases 
submitted to it without appeal. The 
9th article of that treaty provided that 
when any party interested should ima- 
gine that he had cause of complaint of 
injustice on the part of the Mixed Com- 
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mission Court, he should represent the 
same to his Government, the two Govern- 
ments respectively reserving to themselves 
the right of mutual correspondence as to 
the removal, if either should think fit, of 
the individuals composing the Mixed Com- 


mission. Nothing could be clearer than 
the compact, that the decisions of those 
Mixed Commission Courts should be final; 
and if individuals thought they had a 
ground for complaint, the remedy was a 
correspondence between the Governments 
to remove the Judges. How could any 
one honestly represent claims, decided 
by those Courts under that treaty many 
years ago, as being still, in 1860, ‘ con- 
sidered,” by either party, to be open ques- 
tions? How could any one honestly put 
forth those claims as unsettled questions 
on the part of Brazilian corporations, com- 
panies, or individuals, against the British 
Government? 1 say, that in good faith, 
nothing of the kind could be represented; 
and when the point was first raised, that 
was the opinion of the Commissioners. But 
my hon. aud learned Friend says there had 
been discussions between the two Govern- 
ments upon that subject. There had, 
and the history of those discussions 
shows how inconsistent and opposed to 
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good faith on the part of the Brazilian 
Government was the attempt to represent 
these claims as being still considered, in 
1860, unsettled questions. Those dis- 
cussions had continued from 1831 to 1840, 
and they had come to an end before the 
passing of the Aberdeen Act. Two letters 
were written about 1839 by two Brazi- 
lian Ministers, M. Lisboa and another, 
in which they at last admitted the finality 
of the decisions. In the course of those 
discussions it was proposed by the Bra- 
zilian Government to refer these mat- 
ters to the arbitration of a third Power, 
Our reply was, that ‘* Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will not refer to anybody the 
question whether the Brazilian Government 
should or should not abide by the engage- 
ments into which it has entered with Great 
Britain under the stipulation of a treaty.” 
Nothing could be final, if the decisions in 
those cases were not final. I say they 
could not honestly be put forth by Brazil 
as open questions; and is it to be said that 
we were bound not to allow the Con- 
vention of 1859 to expire, when we 
found them putting that interpretation 
upon the treaty? I say that a more 
flagrant attempt to take an undue advan- 
tage cannot be conceived — because 
the case had been given up by two 
Brazilian Ministers before 1840. I would 
ask the House to attend to what took 
place upon this subject which led to the 
suspension of the meetings of the Com- 
missioners. Soon after the Commis- 
sion met, one of these claims was 
brought forward by Brazil, and it was de- 
cided that the Commissioners could not 
take cognizance of it, because it had been 
already adjudicated upon by one of the 
Mixed Commission Courts under the Treaty 
of 1826. But afterwards the Brazilian 
Commissioner did not adhere to that de- 
cision, and Mr. Morgan, the British Com- 
missioner, was over-persuaded to take a 
different view, and he reported what had 
taken place to his own Government. By 
the terms of the Convention, if the 
British and the Brazilian Commission- 
ers could not agree, they were each in 
turn to nominate an umpire; so, as the 
Brazilian claims were by far the more 
numerous, the Brazilian Commissioners 
could nominate a Brazilian umpire in & 
large majority of the cases, and he would 
have the power of reversing, at that dis- 
tance of time, the solemn determinations 
of those Courts, whose decisions were de- 
clared to be final by the former treaty. One 
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of these claims was actually allowed—and 
how does the House think the compensation 
was assessed ? It was actually done by 
considering and inquiring how many slaves 
the ship might have exported from Africa 
to Brazil, and the value of that cargo of 
slaves was given. Thus the claim was 
founded upon the ground that the Mixed 
Commission Court had wrongly decided that 
the case was one of slaving, and yet the 
damages were awarded upon the calculation 
of what would have been the value of a 
eargo of slaves. Ifthe Government had 
permitted that kind of thing to go on, the 
consequence would have been, that in more 
than one-half of the cases decided by the 
Courts we should have had to pay for all 
the slaves that the vessels might have 
carried to Brazil. What, then, would have 
been said by other countries with which we 
had treaties for the suppression of the slave 
trade? I say again, the attempt to bring 
forward such claims on the part of Brazil 
was really contrary to good faith, We 
therefore allowed the Commission to ex- 
pire, but we offered to renew the Conven- 
tion if they would renew it on terms consist- 
ent with good faith to the British Govern- 
ment in this respect. They would not. 
We have offered to renew it upon the basis 
of abiding by all actual decisions, and they 
will not. With respect to the other class 
of cases, those nnder the Aberdeen Act, 
I say now, as I said when I sat upon the 
other side of the House, that nothing can 
be clearer than that there was no violation 
of international law in the passing of 
that Act. By the Treaty of 1826 the 
Brazilian Government gave us certain 
rights in the matter. The first clause 
of that treaty provided that— 

“At the expiration of three years, to be 
reckoned from the exchange of the ratifiations 
of the present treaty, it shall not be lawful for the 
subjects of the Emperor of Brazil to be concerned 
in the carrying on of the African slave trade under 
any pretext or in any manner whatever, amd the 
carrying on of such trade after that period by any 
person, subject of His Imperial Majesty, shall be 
deemed and treated as piracy.” 


This clause was perpetual; the subse- 
quent clauses, which regulated for a li- 
mited period the manner of proceeding 
before the Mixed Commission Courts in 


slave-trade cases, were temporary. The 
Brazilian Government, after some years, 
gave us notice that they would not renew 
this temporary part of the treaty; but two 
years before its expiration Lord Aberdeen 
had given them notice, that if the Mixed 
Commission Courts should come to an end 
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through any want of co-operation, it would 
remain for Her Majesty’s Government to 
apply their own means to carry out the 
duty imposed upon them in the first article. 
The account which Lord Aberdeen gave of 
the treaty, in a speech of his, was that it 
had been systematically violated from the 
period of its conclusion up to the time at 
which he spoke, and that cargoes of slaves 
had been landed in open day at various 
ports, notwithstanding the efforts of our 
cruisers to prevent them. All that the 
Aberdeen Act did, was to provide that our 
Admiralty courts should have power to 
deal with these slave trade cases, which 
the Government of Brazil, by the perma- 
nent article of the treaty, expressly gave us 
the right to treat as cases of piracy, and 
no claim whatever had ever been made 
against the British Government founded on 
the manner in which our courts proceeding 
under that Act had carried out its provi- 
sions. The sole objection had always 
been to the principle of the Act, which was 
a question between the two nations; and 
no notice was ever, before the Convention 
of 1859, given to the British Government 
of the existence of any claims on the part 
of any corporations, companies, or indivi- 
duals in Brazil, founded upon the proceed- 
ings of British cruisers, or on the decisions 
of British Courts of Admiralty, under that 
Act. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that some rather 
curious remarks had been made in the 
course of the debate, and none more 
curious than those in the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had in- 
troduced an episode concerning the Mixed 
Commission. Why that should have been 
brought forward he did not know, unless it 
was to show the animus which existed 
between the two Governments before the 
affair of the Prince of Wales and the 
Forte. It would appear, however, that 
very ill-blood existed, when the Foreign 
Secretary raked up all these old questions 
about the slave trade, and commented 
upon them in a debate upon recent trans- 
actions. That was little likely to bring 
about that good feeling between the two 
countries which all must desire to see. He 
had understood that such matters were 
dead and buried, and it was not well to 
dig up dead men if they were really dead. 
He did not understand the definition of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman of the Con- 
vention of Paris, by which it was agreed 
—wisely or not he did not pretend to say 
—that national quarrels should be referred 
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to arbitration before they went to the | French officers were to come here in plain 
extremity of war or reprisals. The hon. | clothes and should be taken up by the po- 
and learned Gentleman said the question | lice, would any one say that the French 
could not be referred until the Brazilian |navy was insulted because those officers 
Government admitted responsibility, and | got into the station-house? There ought 
he added that the Brazilian Government | to have been no more said upon the matter 
ought to enforce their own laws. That | of the insult to our navy. 

was denied by them; and was not that a/ Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL: We 
question capable of being arbitrated upon ? | accepted the arbitration—that there was 
Ile did not see the use of arbitration if no offence intended to the British navy. 
one party said to the arbitrator, ‘I will) Mr. HENLEY wished to know, then, 
settle the facts, and then we will have an| what was the use of saying that the offi- 
arbitration as to the amount of damages | cers were badly used? He thought that 
you shall pay.”’ The facts were just as; this had been a most unfortunate business, 
much a matter for arbitration as the amount | and that we had cause of complaint in the 
of damages. If that were to be the in-| beginning. However, the episode about 
terpretation to be put upon the Treaty of the unhappy Mixed Commission showed 
Paris, they had better not follow it. If the | that there had been more ill-feeling than 
computation made by the Queen’s Advo-) people were aware of, and he feared that 
cate, that so much money should be paid the comments that had that night been 
to the relatives of persons ‘* possibly mur-, made by Members of the Government 
dered” were not curious enough of itself,’ would not tend to smooth down those 
the explanation given by the hon. and | feelings; because it must be recollected 
learned Gentleman was still more curious, | that things said by the Members of a Go- 
He seemed to say, that as long as the|vernment had far greater weight abroad 
whole claim made was not greater than the | than anything spoken by private Members 


damage sustained by the unfortunate mer- | in that House. 


chants, there was no reason why it should; Mr. MONCKTON MILNES: If this 
not be spread over as many items as they | question had been confined to the conduct 
liked. The hon. and learned Gentleman’s | of Her Majesty’s Government in their fo- 
argument was something like this. The reign policy, 1 should not have interfered in 
merchant has lost so much; his goods | the matter, thinking that they were very 
may have been stolen, and we will not| well able to defend themselves ; but in the 
claim more than will cover the amount of | course of the discussion the personal con- 
his loss; but we will not give it all to him [duct of Her Majesty’s representative in 
—we will give a certain amount to the | Brazil has been as much in question as the 
families of those who were drowned or | conduct of Her Majesty’s Government them- 
murdered. That was a curious illustration | selves ; and I therefore rise to say a few 
of a curious document. He was extremely | words for the purpose of placing Mr. Chris- 
sorry to hear the hon. and learned Gen- | tie’s conduct ina fair light before the House 
tleman follow the Under Secretary in his) and the country. 1 agree with the right 
comments on the arbitration of the King of | hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley) who has said 
the Belgians. He thought, that when a mat- | that those events would not have occurred 
ter was referred to arbitration, the parties | unless it had been for the disagreeable, pain- 
should accept that arbitration and say no- | ful, almost inimical state of feelings which 
thing about it. The hon. and learned Gentle- | had existed between this country and Brazil. 
man said, ‘It is very true that the arbitra- | 1 think every Member of this House will 
tion was given against us; and though our | agree with me that not only at the time 
officers may have been treated in a man-| Mr. Christie went to Brazil, but even long 
ner that was in accordance with Brazilian! before Sir James Hudson went there, the 
law, yet still they were treated in a manner | animus of Brazil towards this country was 
that gave us a right to complain.”” Now, | such as would have placed the two coun- 
that was a strong observation for a Mem.|trics in a very unfavourable position to 
ber of the Government to make. The law | discuss any matter of an obnoxious cha- 
of Brazil was very likely bad ; but if the | racter that might arise between them. My 
officers were treated according to it, and a| hon. Friend below me has adverted to what 
high person had said that no insult had/is called the Aberdeen Act; and I think 
been given, the Government had no right| it is the general opinion here that the Act 
to comment in that House on the transac-| known by that name was of so peculiar a 
tion. He would like to know if some character, and interfered so much with 


Mr. Henley 
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925 
Brazil, that it was impossible it should not; Christie had no power to propose ar- 


create ill-will in that country. At the pre-| bitration. All the authority he had was 
sent moment, of course, it would be totally | to give every opportunity to the Brazilian 
outof place to gointothecireumstances which | Government to propose arbitration, and, if 
produced that Act. They, again, depend | they should do 80, to say he was empowered 
on that long conflict which has been waged | to accept it. Therefore, I say there is no 








for so many years against the slave trade, 


in which my noble Friend at the head of | 


the Government has taken so leading and 
consistent a part, and which it is impossible 
to carry out without some danger of offend- 
ing or interfering with the prejudices of 
other countries. Therefore, we see that all 
through this question the Brazilian Govern- 
ment have not been inclined to make the 
best of the matter. If the original cireum- 
stances connected with this wreck had taken 
place in any country with which England 
was on really friendly terms, there would 
have been very little difficulty in settling 
it. If such an occurrence had taken place 
ona part of our coast where lawless pro- 
ceedings took place in times past, would 
not our Government have come forward 
and at once offered to arrange matters in 
a satisfactory manner? But from the 
language which Mr. Christie felt himself 
obliged to hold at an early stage of the dis- 
cussion, we see he felt himself compelled 
to arrive at the conclusion that the Brazilian 
Government was not disposed to do justice, 
and that restitution was to be avoided if 
possible. If hon. Members will consult the 
papers, they will find that Mr. Christie 
spared no pains to come on good terms with 
the Brazilian Government, and to arrange 
the dispute in the best manner he could. 
They will find that he waited a whole month 
for instructions. Having some doubts of 
the murders himself, he waited a month to 
be convinced of them. Again they will 
find that he gave the Marquis d’Abrantes 
private information of his instructions, and 
allowed a week’s additional time for con- 
sideration. They will find that immediately 
after notice of reprisals had been given, 


and before a single vessel had been taken, | 


he intimated to the Brazilian Government, 
that if they proposed arbitration, it would 
be accepted. I am authorized by Mr. 
Christie to say he took every means in his 





foundation for the unjust accusation that 
Mr. Christie unnecessarily enforced strong 
measures against the Government of Brazil. 
We may from this question draw a wider 
lesson than it at first sight seems to con- 
tain. We may gather from it that it is 
very difficult for one of our representatives 
to defend the interests of England in a 
foreign country in presence of mercantile 
interests which may not be ready to sup- 
port him when he does so, What would 
have been said of Mr. Christie if he had 
allowed such things to occur without mak- 
ing a sufficient remonstrance ? Every al- 
lowance ought to be made for an English 
agent who has to defend at one and the 
same time the national interests of Eng- 
land and the interests of an English mer- 
cantile community in a foreign country ; 
for if, in maintaining the former, he takes 
any measures which may have the effect of 
disturbing the letter, the chances are that 
he will incur considerable blame. It is 
my opinion that Mr. Christie deserves the 
approval of the country, and not the treat- 
ment which he has received at the hands 
of some hon. Gentlemen in this House. 
He is a diplomatic agent of long service 
under several Ministries, from whom he has 
received the highest approbation for his 
tact, judgment, and ability. In this case, 
whatever hardships may have taken place 
| have occurred solely in consequence of the 
linstructions which Mr. Christie received, 
‘and I have thought it a duty to him as a 
personal friend, and a duty to the House 
|and the country, not to remain silent and 
| allow his character to be aspersed, and his 
| services as a diplomatic agent to be under- 
| rated, 

Mr. BRAMLEY-MOORE said, he could 
not agree that the hon. Gentleman the 
| Under Secretary had given an accurate 
| account of the treatment of the officers, 
; and he could show that many of the state- 








power to give the Brazilian Government to | ments of Mr. Christie were erroneous, es- 
understand that those reprisals were not a | pecially those in which he contradicted the 
mere threat, but that he had positive in- | statements he (Mr. Bramley-Moore) had 
structions from his Government, under cer- | made in that House. For example, lie was 
tain circumstances, to order them, and | prepared to make good his statements with 
that he was no willing agent in the | respect to the feeling of the British mer- 
matter. It may be said that it would | chants at Rio de Janeiro, and to show that 
have been wise for Earl Russell him-|the document of which the Government 
self to propose arbitration ; but Mr. | boasted did not contain a fair representation 
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of the feelings of the wealth, intelligence, 
and majority in number of those merchants. 
Tn giving a list of the merchants an amus- 
ing mistake had been made. The docu- 
ment published set forth certain signatures 
as being the names of ** principal partners,” 
whereas those who were so represented had 
only signed ‘‘ per procuration,’’ and the 
‘p.p.”” before their names was translated 
by the Foreign Office * principal partners.”’ 
He felt convinced that the crew of the 
Prince of Wales were not murdered, but 
drowned. In a gale of wind it was impos- 
sible that a boat could land on that part of 
the coast, especially if, as was stated, the 
boat had barrels of nails in it. It was of 
importance to bear in mind the statement 
of Mr. Stevens on this point. He said— 
“T have ascertained that the captain, his wife, 
and crew landed safely with his boats on the Bra- 
zilian territory, with his British flag, chronometer, 
nautical instruments, log book, clearance, and his 
British register in his pocket, with provisions, and 
all other necessaries except fire-arms or weapons 
of defence. These were all taken possession of, 
and the captain and the crew were immediately 
plundered and murdered, and four of the crew, 
who escaped about four miles inland, were then 
murdered and partially plundered, and their na- 
tionality, as well as that of the ship, attempted to 
be destroyed.” 
It would, of course, be supposed that the 
writer had substantial grounds for this 
statement, but his only authority was that 
of the master of the Hermia, a vessel 
which was wrecked in the same gale, and 
the crew of which were saved by the Bra- 
zilians themselves. There was no evidence 
of the crew of the Prince of Wales having 
been murdered, and, in his opinion, it was 
impossible for them to reach the shore 
alive. He had heard with pleasure the 
statement, that through the mediation of 
Portugal friendly relations with Brazil 
would probably be restored. But the Aber- 
deen Act would always remain a grievance 
to Brazil so long as it was unrepealed. 
Now, in 1845, at the passing of this Act, 
Lord Aberdeen said he would undertake to 
propose its repeal on certain conditions ; 
and afterwards the exertions of the Bra- 
zilian Government to put down the slave 
trade so won his good opinion, that he de- 
clared that these conditions had been ful- 
filled, and that the time had come for the 
repeal of this obnoxious measure. If the 
step were now taken, as it well might, 
when the Brazilian Government had given 
such evidence of their sincerity, the rela- 
tions between the two countries would be 
put on a proper footing. Since 1851, no 
slaves had been imported into Rio, and the 


Mr. Bramley-Moore 
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Brazilian Government had been successful 


System— Resolution. 


in suppressing the slave trade. Not only 
so, but there was a society in Rio for buy- 
ing the freedom of slaves born in the coun- 
try, especially the freedom of women. The 
Emperor himself was at the head of this 
society, and large contributions were made 
towards it by His Majesty and the citizens, 
If the Brazilian Government were tu be 
treated in this manner, why not apply the 
same rule to Spain and other countries ? 
It was well known that upwards of 30,000 
slaves had been imported into Cuba during 
the last year ; and why was not a stop put 
to that? He thought that the English 
Government might show some magna- 
nimity, and say, that as they appeared to be 
in the wrong in one case, it was possible 
they might be wrong in the other, and so 
express a willingness, even now, to refer 
the case to arbitration. Of course, the 
Brazilian Government would not go to war 
with us; but they might impose differential 
duties upon British manufactures. They 
were not entirely dependent on British 
manufactures, for the continental manu- 
factures now competed with us in every 
foreign market throughout the world. If 
the Brazilian Government were now to 
impose differential duties upon British ma- 
nufactures, it would be a serious calamity 
to the manufacturing districts. He hoped 
& magnanimous course would be pursued 
by the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, and that thus amicable rela- 
tions between the two countries would be 
restored. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE LICENSING SYSTEM. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. LAWSON rose to move — 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the Laws 
under which Licences are granted for the sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors are eminently unsatisfactory 
and deficient in power to protect the public, and 
therefore require immediate alteration.” 

He said, he knew the House had an 
objection to abstract propositions, but 
neo one could dispute the first part of 
the Resolution ; and if it were opposed, it 
must be on some such ground as this— 
that this was not the proper time for 
bringing it forward. He brought it forward, 
however, as a basis for future legislation. 
The present system had been condemned 
by all political authorities, by numerous 
Committees of that House, and by public 
opinion. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer had declared he had no confidence 
whatever in the present system of licensing 
public-houses ; and on another occasion a 
correspondent of the right hon, Gentle- 
man was informed that Mr. Gladstone was 


The Licensing 


{Jory 16, 1863} 
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subject should be introduced in the pre- 
sent, what he was going to do; and the 
right hon. Gentleman said he was waiting 
until the Liverpool Licensing Bill should 
be discussed. That Bill was thrown out, 


and then the right hon. Gentleman stated 
that on that account he should not bring in 
any Bill at all. After that a deputation 
from Liverpool waited on the Chancellor 
One alteration had been made by the} of the Exchequer, the Home Secretary, 
Beer Act, and another by the Chancellor | and the President of the Poor Law Board, 
of the Exchequer when he introduced the | and they reported as the result of that inter- 
new system of wine licences. There were | view, that a general election was near, and 
three different classes of reformers who in their opinion the Government would not 
professed to deal with the present system. | deal with the question, in the fear that what 
The first class were those who were in fa-| they did might be used against them for 
vour of what they called “open trade,’’! electioneering purposes. If the Govern- 
and who went on the principle, that the' ment agreed to the Resolution, he would 
more the facilities for drunkenness, the less | regard their assent as a pledge that they 
drunkenness there would be. The great | desired to deal with the question ; and if 
promoters of that view were the gentlemen | they opposed the Resolution, he would still 
of the Inland Revenue Office, who thought | think that the question stood in a better 
the great object for which man was sent’ position, for the Government might then 
into the world was to consume duty-paid be taken to have pronounced an opinion 
liquor. The Commissioners of Inland that the present system was satisfactory. 
Revenue say they have made great exer-| Under those circumstances, it would be 
tions to extend beer-shops, but that they | open to any hon, Gentleman to bring in a 
find themselves constantly opposed by | Bill next year, and to prove that the public 
clergymen and magistrates; and so asto- | were dissatisfied with the existing system. 
nished were they at this, that they placed | He asked the House to agree to the Reso- 
a note of admiration after the sentence. | lution with the view to strengthen the heads 
Magistrates were commissioned to keep| of Her Majesty’s Government in dealing 
the peace, and clergymen were appointed | with the question, to carry out the Resolu- 
to teach morality, and yet places were by | tions of its own Committees, and to lead 
law established which neutralized the ef- | the way to some alteration of the enormous 
forts of both. Such was the ‘* open! evils which the present system inflicts on 
trade”’ party ; and he feared the Chan- | the country. 

eellor of the Exchequer was sometimes in- 


var og — though = ng ea a he To leave out from the word “ That,” to the end 
spoke like a statesman, when he got free | oF the Question, in order to add the words “ in the 
from the trammels of the Inland Revenue | opinion of this House the Laws under which 
Office and raised his soul above his money- | Licences are granted for the sale of Intoxicating 


bags. The second party was the * regula- | Liquors are eminently unsatisfactory and deficient 
a | in power to protect the public, and therefore re- 


gratified to see that the faults of the 
licensing system were admitted. Notwith- 
standing all that, the system had remained 


nearly the same for the last thirty years. | 





Amendment proposed, 








tion party,’’ who expected to do good by | 


raising what they called ‘the moral tone ”’ 
of the beerhouse-keepers—but that would 
be a very difficult thing. The worth of a 
house might be found out, but there would 
be some difficulty in finding what the worth 
ofa man was. The third party were those 
who recommended measures for the gra- 
dual suppression of the consumption of in- 
toxicating liquors. That party was hardly 
represented in that House, but it was an 
increasing party. What was the course 
taken by the Government during the pre- 
sent Session with regard to the licensing 
system? At the beginning of the Ses- 


sion he asked the Hume Secretary, who 
promised last year that a Bill on the same 


VOL. CLXXII. 


[THIRD SERIES. | 


| quire immediate alteration,”—(Mr. Lawson,) 
— instead thereof. 


Tre CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that at that time of the night 
and at that period of the Session he did not 
think there was any inducement to take 
the steps recommended by the hon. Gentle- 
man. Neither was he prepared to accede 
to the justice of the hon, Gentleman’s 
general statement, that all parties con- 
curred in denouncing the licensing laws. 
The hon. Member had descrived the gen- 
tlemen of the Inland Revenue Department 
as being a kind of impersonation of the evil 
principle on earth, and thought that the 
course pursued by the Goverument, so far 
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as it was influenced by that body, amed 
simply at the extension of intoxication, with 
the view of augmenting the revenue. It 
was impossible for any one to be more pure 
in his motives than the hon. Gentleman, 
and, at the same time, to make a charge 
more entirely unjust. He believed that 
both the Government and the officers of the 
Inland Revenue Department agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman in his object, but dif- 
fered as to the means. Allin that House 
were anxious to diminish intoxication, which 
they regarded as a great social and moral 
evil ; but the hon. Gentleman had a degree 
of faith in restrictive and prohibitory mea- 
sures which others did not share. The 
hon. Gentleman, though he thought that 
the Government under the influence of the 
Inland Revenue Department adopted a 
pernicious course of proceeding, must ad- 
mit that by the successive augmentations 
of the duty on spirits, which had, on 
the proposal of the Government, taken 
place during the last ten years, the con- 
sumption of spirits had been greatly re- 
duced. This result was owing, no doubt, in 
a considerable degree to an improvement 
in the habits and morals of the people ; 
but the great augmentation in the price of 
the article had also been a great agent in 
effecting that diminution. Without again 
entering into an argument against abstract 
Resolutions in general, he might observe 
that for the House to adopt this particular 
abstract Resolution would only be to prac- 
tise a delusion on themselves. He did not 
know what the hon. Gentleman meant by 
the regulation party ; but there was a party 
favourable to opening the trade and trust- 
ing to a strict police, the licence charges, 
and the present heavy duty on spirits, for 
keeping the consumption of spirits within 
bounds. Another party wished to proceed 
by prohibition, both parties agreeing as to 
the end, but differing as to the means. If 
they differed as to the means, let them on 
the floor of that House urge their views 
temperately ; but let them not, with funda. 
mental differences, agree in using vague 
expressions which presented to others the 
appearance of concurrence when there was 
no concurrence at all. He saw no use of 
jeining with bis hon. Friend in this Reso- 
lution, when they would come to logger- 
heads immediately afterwards. If he sup- 
ported the Motion, it would be with a view 
to amending the present law by getting rid 
of the arbitrary system and establishing a 
more open one; while his hon. Friend, on 
the other hand, would have in contempla- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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tion the abolition of the present law for the 
purpose of substituting one approximating 
as near as possible to the absolute prohibi- 
tion of the sale of spirituous liquors. Ab- 
stract Resolutions were bad, but delusive 
Resolutions, where one party meant one 
thing and one another, were still worse, 
For these reasons, he hoped his hon. Friend 
would not press his Motion ; but if he did, 
he must vote against it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
House was very much indebted to the hon. 
Member for bringing this question under 
its notice. There certainly was a general 
concurrence of opinion that some amend- 
ment of the licensing laws was expedient ; 
and if the House had any function at all, 
it was to frame laws that should be for the 
public benefit. There was no subject on 
which there was so general a concurrence 
of opinion among the magistracy as on this. 
As amagistrate acting for two counties, he 
could answer for the wishes of the magis- 
trates of his district. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that abstract Resolutions were 
of no use; but they had had a sample of 
the manner in which the attempt of an in- 
dependent Member to regulate the sale of 
liquors on Sundays had been received. He 
confessed that he had heard with regret 
the elaborate condemnation by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of abstract Resolu- 
tions, and that he had not held out the 
slightest prospect that either he or the 
Government would devote their attention 
to this subject. There was no limitation 
to the number of houses that might be 
licensed for the sale of beer, whether re- 
gard was had to area or to population, 
The general feeling was that some new 
regulation was desirable on this subject, 
and, as a means of expressing an opinion 
upon this subject, he should vote with the 
hon. Member if be went to a division. 

Lorp FERMOY believed, that as the 
country was not prepared to go the length 
advocated by the hon. Member for Carlisle 
(Mr. Lawson), any departure from the pre- 
sent system must be in the direction of 
free trade, and he had some doubts as to 
the advantage of such a change. It was 
impossible to prevent intemperance by le- 
gislation, however stringent; and if our 
working men were greater sinners in this 
respect than those of other countries, it was 
because no provision was made for their 
rational amusement. He opposed the Re- 
solution, as it could do no good. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he should 
vote for the Motion, although he did not 
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agree in the special views of his hon. Friend. 
But there was a general opinion that the 
licensing system was in an unsatisfactory 
state. There were three kinds of licences 
—the spirit licence, the beer licence, and 
the wine licence. The present licensing 
system had been condemned by the coun- 
try; but as nothing could be done this 


{Jury 


Session, he hoped his hon. Friend would | 


not press his Motion to a division. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, the 
system of licensing was not generally ac- 
ceptable to the public. There was a ge- 
neral opinion that the licensing system 
should be under the police regulation, and 
should not be in the hands of the magis- 
trates. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 87 ; Noes 
21: Majority 66. 


PURCHASE OF PICTURES FOR THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
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whatever that it was painted some time 
from 1450 to 1460, which was during 
the time that Bellini lived, and the best 
authorities were of opinion that it was 
painted by Bellini himself, and that was 
the opinion of Sir Charles Eastlake. With 
regard to the picture being in bad condi- 
tion, Sir Charles Eastlake informed bim 
that the only injury was to a portion of 
‘the sky, and that the picture was in a 
very good state of preservation ; and with 
| regard to the price, before it was pur- 
chased the Trustees asked Sir Charles 
| Eastlake what he thought it would fetch, 
aud he said between £500 and £600. It 
was bought for 600 guineas; so that he did 
not think they had been much deceived as 
to the price. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he did not 
| believe the picture was by Bellini, and it 
| was certainly in a damaged condition. 
| Sir Charles Eastlake had a stipend as 
Director of the National Gallery, and 
travelling expenses, yet he allowed pic- 
tures to be sold at home under his nose 
for small sums which he afterwards bought 
at extravagant prices for the National 
Gallery. No time should be lost in turn- 
ing the Royal Academy out of Trafalgar 


he rose to call attention to a recent pur- Square. [** Question! ’”] That was the 
chase by the Trustees of the National question when they were buying new pic- 
: “ ; q y we ying P 
Gallery of a picture which was in adamaged tyres, and could not find room for them. 
condition, which was obviously not by the The Royal Academy had received the pro- 
Master to whom it was attributed (Bel-| mise of a site, and that was all they were 





lini), and for which six hundred guineas 
were paid. A companion picture, in much 
better condition, and altogether a better 
picture, was purchased at the same time 
by Mr. Baring for £250. He did not 
wish to raise a discussion on the merits 
of that picture, but wanted to point out 
that it was the duty of the Trustees to 
take care not to buy at large prices any 
but genuine pictures in a good condition, 
aud pictures well known in the history of 
art, 
not desirable to discontinue the practice 
of acquiring at a high price pictures 
which are not authentic works of the 
masters to whom they are attributed, 
and which are in a damaged condition. 


Mr. PEEL said, he believed his hon. | 


Friend was a good authority on matters 
of taste, but he must say that on this 
eccasion his criticism was misapplied. 


He (Mr. Peel) placed more confidence in 
the Director of the National Gallery, who 
was responsible to the nation for the pic- 
tures he purchased. With regard to this 
particular picture, there was no doubt 





‘entitled to. Let them go to South Ken- 
sington, where their wealthy patrons lived. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 
Suppty considered in Committee. 
House resumed. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 





He wished to ask whether it was | 


, UNION RELIEF AID ACTS CONTINUANCE 
BILL—{But 236.]}—CONSIDERATION, 
Bill, as amended, considered. 
Mr. CHILDERS moved the addition 
| of the following clause :— 

“So much of the 62nd section of the Act of 
the 4 & 5 Will. IV., c. 76, as provides that 
the aggregate amount of money expended in any 
one year in and about the emigration of poor per- 
| sons having settlements in any parish shall not 
| exceed one-half the average yearly poor-rate 
| raised in the parish during the three preceding 

years, shall be suspended during the continuance 
of this Act.” 


Clause— 
(So much of the sixty-second section of the Act 
of the fourth and fifth William the Fourth, chapter 
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seventy-six, as provides that the aggregate amount 
of money expended in any one year in and about 
the emigration of poor persons having settlements 
in any parish shall not exceed one-half the average 
yearly poor rate raised in the parish during the 
three preceding years, shall be suspended during 
the continuance of this Act, with respect to all 
parishes within the operation thereof,)—{ Mr. Chitl- 
ders,) 

—brought up, and read 1°. 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that this 
clause was unnecessary, because parishes 
did not exercise the power which they now 
possessed of expending an amount equal to 
one-half the poor rate upon emigration ; 
and it might operate mischievously by 
leading persons who desired to emigrate 
to think that they could attain their object 
by throwing themselves upon the rates. | 
The means now at the disposal of the | 
guardians for this purpose amounted in | 
Ashton to £21.000; Preston, £22.000; | 
Oldham, £22.000; Rochdale, £11,000. 
He hoped that the hon, Gentleman would 
not press this clause. 

Mr. FERRAND understood the Presi- 
dent of the Poor Law Board to state the. 
other morning that the £200,000 which | 
was to be borrowed under this Bill might, 
if the guardians pleased, be applied to the | 
promotion of emigration. What harm, | 
therefore, could this clause do ? 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that what | 
he stated was that the money raised under | 
this Bill might be applied to emigrativn, | 
in the same proportion as the funds now at 
the disposal of the guardians. 





Motion made, and Question, ‘* That the | 
said Clause be now read a second time,’’ | 
put, and negatived. 

Bill to be read 3° To-morrow. 
COMPANIES CLAUSES (re-committed) BILL. 

[BILL 229.] COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee, and the 
eeveral clauses were agreed to. 

Mr. HASSARD moved the addition of 
a clause requiring companies possessing 
borrowing powers to make an annual Re- 
turn to Parliament of the capital which 
they had raised. His object was to pre- 
vent the recurrence of cases like that of 
the West Hartlepool Company, or any 
similar violation of the provision that com- | 
panies should not raise money on deben- 
tures or mortgage until one-half of their 
capital was paid up, 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that! 
this Bill was only intended to consolidate 
the clauses which were commonly inserted | 
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in Companies Bills ; and he did not think 
that it would be right to introduce into it 
a provision of this importance. 


Clause negatived. 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE, &e. BILL, 
[BILL 228.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committce. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to 

Clause 2 (Continuation of Acts, except 
10 G. 4. e. xviii., 11 G. 4. ¢. Ixxxviii., 1 W. 
4.¢c.i.,1W 4. ¢. xxviii., 1 W. 4. xlii., 1 & 
2 W. 4.¢. sli). 

Mr. R. HODGSON proposed to omit 
reference to the Tynemouth Act. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
“and an Act of the same year, chapter seventy- 
two, ‘for more effectually repairing the Road from 
North Shields, in the county of Northumberland, 
to the town of Neweastle upon Tyne, and certain 


| Branches communicating therewith ; and also for 


making and repairing additional Branches of 


Road.’ ”—(Mr. Richard Hodgson.) 
Mr. INcHam supported the Amendment ; 
Mr. Heaptam and others opposed it. 


Question put,** That those words be there 
added.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 22; 
Noes 44: Majority 22. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL (Lords). 
[BILL 233.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—( The Solicitor General.) 


Mr. HENNESSY moved that the Bill 
be read a second time on this day two 
months, with a view to its being considered 
next Seesion in a Select Committee. He 
also expressed an opinion that it was an 
infringement of the Commons’ privileges 
for the House of Lords to send down such 
a Bill, referring as it did largely to questions 
of religion, trade, and taxation. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “ now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ** upon this day two 
months.” —(Afr. Hennessy.) 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the work of revision had been care- 
fully done, but it must be taken on trust. 
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It was in the power of any hon. Member 
to prevent any such measure passing, but 
he doubted whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman used his influence well, in ob- 
structing a Bill which, if it became law, 
would reflect credit upon the Session. He 
proposed to set down the Bill for Committee 
on Wednesday next. 

Mr. BENTINCK supported the Amend- 
ment, and said he was authorized by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Ox- 
fordshire to state that he also was opposed 
to the Bill passing the present Session. 

Mr. LYGON said no possible harm 
could accrue from delay. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 45; Noes 
16: Majority 29. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Wednes- 
day next. 


POISONED GRAIN, &c. PROHIBITION 
(re-committed) BILL—[Bitzt 223.] 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 
Mr. PAULL moved that the House go 
into Committee on this Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Sir FITZROY KELLY moved that it 
be committed that day twe months. He 
regarded the measure as a great inter- 
ference with the rights of people to pro- 
tect their property and comfort against 
any kind of vermin. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this 
House will, upon this day two months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,”"—(Sir FitzRoy 
Kelly,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. AYRTON said, there ought to be 
some limit to the time of sitting. It was 
now half past two. He moved that the 
House adjourn, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House do now adjourn.” 

Viscount GALWAY hoped the House 
would not adjourn. They had really had 
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no late nights this Session. He was sur- 
prised at the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets. As to the Bill itself, it was a 
useful measure, and he trusted it would be 
assed, 
Mr. CRAWFORD said, he was in favour 
of the adjournment of the House. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Penalty for selling poisoned 
Grain or Seed). 

Sir FITZROY KELLY moved an 
Amendment, the object of which was to 
make an exception in favour of the manu- 
facturer of ‘‘ Barber’s poisoned wheat for 
destroying mice and sparrows on the spot.” 
This compound, as Mr. Barber himself 
would verify, would not destroy anything 
larger than a mouse or sparrow. The 
effect of this Bill would be to ruin Mr. 
Barber's trade. 


Amendment proposed, in line 13, after 
the word “life,” to insert the words ‘‘ save 
as hereafter mentioned.” — (Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. PAULL quoted from the trade ad- 
vertisement of Mr. Barber to show that 
the poison was of a very deadly character. 
The effect therein described as happening 
to the sparrows was just what happened 
to the rooks and the pigeons. 

Mr. PAGET opposed the Bill, and 
moved that the Chairman report Progress. 

Mr. CLIVE objected to the proposed 
exemption, beeanse he did not believe that 
there was any one so ingenious as to have 
invented a poison which would kill a spar- 
row and would not injure a young partridge. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE opposed the clause, 
and suggested that it be omitted. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” —(Mr. Paget.) 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 22 ; 
Noes 32: Majority 10. 


Question put, ‘* That those words be 
there inserted,’’ 
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The Committee divided: — Aye 1; 
Noes 37 : Majority 36. 
House resumed, 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


ANCHORS AND CHAIN CABLES BILL. 
[pitt 95.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Mr. AYRTON suggested that it was 
oes time to adjourn, and moved to report 

rogress. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL HUGESSEN 
said, the House was positively disreputable. 

Mr. FERRAND protested against the 
way in which the Government had endea- 
voured to shelve this important Bill. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON deprecated the 
business of the House being conducted in 
this way. If a majority persisted in pass- 
ing the clauses at this hour, he should be 
free to take what course he pleased on 
the third reading. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.’’—( Mr. Ayrton.) 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 20; 


Noes 27 : Majority 7. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ;—Committee counted, and 40 
Members not being present : 

Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair. 

House counted, and 40 Members not 
being present : 

House adjourned at a quarter 


before Four o'clock 
in the morning. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 17, 1863. 


MINUTES.)]—Pusuc Birs—First Reading— 
Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) * (No. 
225); Nuisances Removal Act (1855) Amend- 
ment * (No. 226). 

Second Reading — Vaccination (Scotland) * (No. 
193) ; India Stock * (No. 223) ; Sydney Branch 
Mint * (No. 217). 

Committee—Prisons (Ireland) * (No. 195) ; Pier 
and Harbour Orders Confirmation * (No. 220) ; 
Alterationsin Judges Circuits [u.1.]* ( No. 212); 
Greenwich Lospital (Provision for Widows) * 
(No. 207) ; Metropolitan Main Drainage Ex- 
tension * (No. 208) ; Misappropriation by Ser- 
vants* (No. 204); Clergymen (Colonies) (1.1. ]* 
(No. 205). 
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t—Harwich Harbour * (No. 174) ; Howth 
arbour® (No. 180) ; Prisons (Ireland);® Alte- 
rations in Judges Circuits [#.u.]* ; Greenwich 
Hospital (Provision for Widows) * ; Metropoli- 
tan Main Drainage Extension * ; Misappropria- 
tion by Servants * (No. 227) ; Savings Banks 
Acts Amendment * (No. 221); Stipendiary Ma. 
gistrates* (No. 222); Clergymen (Colonies) 
[u.L.] * (No. 228); Port Erin Harbour (Isle of 
Man) *® (No. 169). 

Third Reading — Removal of Irish Poor * (No. 
218); Growing Crops Seizure (Ireland) * 
(No. 209); Land Drainage (Provisional Or. 
ders)* (No. 160); Marriages Registration 
(Ireland)* (No. 219); Colonial Acts Confir- 
mation [u.u.]* (No. 213) ; and severally passed. 


PROVISIONAL ORDERS, INCLOSURE AND 
LAND DRAINAGE ACTS. 
STANDING ORDER MOVED. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE rose 
to move the adoption of a new Standing 
Order in relation to Provisional Orders 
under the Inclosure Acts, or under the 
Land Drainage (1861) Act. The noble Earl 
said, that it was not by any means his wish 
to preclude those who had any objections 
to urge against any Provisional Order from 
being heard before the Committee; but 
under the existing system there was no 
security that great injustice might not be 
done to the promoters of these orders by 
their modification behind their backs, and 
the insertion of conditions which would 
deprive them of all their value. In the 
case of an inclosure of land near London 
a few yearsago, a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons inserted a provision 
that fifty acres of land should be set apart 
as a recreation ground. 


Moved, 

“That when a Petition is presented to this 
House, praying to be heard by Counsel against 
any Provisional Order under the Inclosure Acts, 
or under the Land Drainage Act, 1861, contained 
or referred to in any Bill before this House, such 
Bill may be referred to a Select Committee, and 
the Committee may hear the Petitioners, the In- 
closure Commissioners if they shall think fit to 
appear, and such Persons as shall appear in sup- 
port of said Provisional Order ; and the Commit- 
tee may, if they think fit, recommend that such 
Provisional Order be not confirmed, but the Com- 
mittee shall not in any way modify or alter the 
terms of such Order.” 


Lorp REDESDALE must oppose the 
proposition of the noble Earl, as at variance 
with the principles upon which private 
Bill legislation was conducted, and likely 
to be injurious both to the promoters and 
opponents of this class of Bills. It would 
operate unfairly to promoters, because 
Committees might be induced to reject 
their Bills simply because they had not 
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power to insert Amendments which they 
thought necessary; and it might affect 
opponents equally injuriously, by leading 
Committees to reject necessary Amend- 
ments rather than throw out the Bills. 
Alterations were not made in these Bills 
behind the backs of the promoters, as 
the noble Earl seemed to imagine. In 
the very case to which he had referred, 
the promoters strongly opposed, before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, the 
modifications which were proposed. 

Tue Marquess or BATH said, there 
was a distinction between the Orders un- 
der the Inclosure and those under the 
Drainage Acts. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, he certainly 
thought some such provision as that sug- 
gested by his noble Friend ought to be 
adopted, for many of these schemes were 
introduced into Parliament by common 
consent, and any ex parte alterations which 
were subsequently made were, in fact, a 
violation of that consent, and hence a great 
injustice to the original parties to the 
scheme. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that great inconvenience might be the re- 
sult of the Resolution, no matter how de- 
sirable its operation might be in some re- 
spects. 

Loxp REDESDALE observed, that any 
scheme upon which a Bill was founded 
must always be understood by the parties 
to be subject to such provisions and changes 
as Parliament might think fit to adopt re- 
specting it. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, that 
something in the nature of a ‘‘ Wharncliffe 
Meeting’’ might be introduced to prevent 
the evil that had been suggested. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
that after that expression of opinion from 
their Lordships, he would withdraw his 
Motion ; but he still hoped that something 
would be done to avoid the danger of 
orders being made behind the backs of the 
parties affected by them. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS (IRELAND). 


Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE, in 
pursuance of notice, rose to move Resolu- 
tions to the effect that it is expedient and 
necessary that Judicial Statistics from Ire- 
land, similar to those for England and 
Wales, should be annually furnished. The 
noble Marquess said that it was unneces- 
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sary to use a single argument to prove the 
utility of these statistics; and when his 
noble and learned Friend Lord Brougham 
moved his Resolution in 1856, by which 
he had added another to his many claims 
on the gratitude of the country for services 
rendered, there was no idea of restricting 
the statistics to England and Wales. The 
noble Earl the. President of the Council 
announced in 1861 that thereafter the in- 
formation would be presented from Ireland 
as well as from England and Wales; and 
when his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Brougham) was presiding over the Juridi- 
cal Department of the Social Science Con- 
gress in Dublin, he congratulated the peo- 
ple of Ireland vpon that announcement. 
He made no complaint against the noble 
Earl or his Colleagues ; but he did complain 
of the legal advisers of the Irish Govern- 
ment and other high functionaries in Ire- 
land for having abstained from taking any 
efficient steps to collect these statistics, 
and he thought that their disregard of the 
character and credit of the Lord President, 
and their disregard of the wishes of their 
Lordships, ought not to be tolerated. 
There was pressing necessity for having 
the information, and he felt some conti- 
dence that their Lordships would adopt 
these Resolutions, by which the benefit of 
the system of judicial statistics would no 
longer be withheld from Ireland. The 
noble Marquess concluded by moving to 
resolve— 


“That in the Session of 1856 this House re- 
solved that ‘a Department for the Collection of 
Judicial Statistics should be formed in connection 
with the Home Office,’ and ‘should make an 
Annual Report to Parliament at a stated Time, 
presenting Returns in a collective Form illustra- 
tive of the State and Progress of the Administra- 
tion of the Law throughout the United King- 
dom :’ 

“ That, accordingly, such a Report and Return 
have been annually presented to Parliament since 
the Year 1858 for England and Wales, and con- 
tains Information of the greatest Value : 

“ That notwithstanding the Resolution of 1856, 
and a Pledge given by Ministers in Debate upon 
the Subject in July 1861, no similar Report has 
been made from Ireland : 

“That it is expedient and necessary that Judi- 
cial Statistics from Ireland, similar to those for 
England and Wales, and to be presented at the 
same Time, should be annually furnished ; and 
with that view it is necessary that a Person ac- 
quainted with the Irish Courts and otherwise com- 
petent should be attached to the Home Office, and 
that all possible Facilities and Co-operation should 
be afforded to this Officer by the several Authori- 
ties in Dublin Castle and the various Law Courts 
of Ireland.” 


Eart GRANVILLE hoped that their 
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Lordships would not assume either that | effect of creating goodwill among different 
there were no statistics in Ireland, or that | countries, and the members of different 
there had been any premeditated opposi- | communities, and bringing about what we 
tion by the legal authorities there to the} prayed for daily —‘ the unity, peace, and 
furnishing of them. ‘The delay—which | concord” of all nations. He could not 
he regretted—had occurred mainly from a; mention the name of His Royal Highness 


desire to make the statistics as complete as | without bearing his testimony to the great 
possible and reduced into a form in which | services which the Prince Consort had 
they should be most available for public | rendered this country and Europe, and 
use. He understood it was the opinion of | humanity at large, by his wise and useful 
the gentleman who had charge of the col- | designs for the general advancement. His 
lection of those statistics that certain im-; Royal Highness must be admitted to have 
provements could be made on the English | been a remarkable man. He had lived 
plan, and that the delay was, at least to before his age; he had lived in advance of 
some extent, attributable to a desire that| his age; and all his measures—all the 
those improvements should be carried out. | measures of various kinds which either he 
But as he was not able to give his noble | originated himself or supported when they 
Friend as satisfactory a reply as he could | were originated by others—had been not 
have wished, he should not oppose the only beneficial to this country, but to the 
Motion if his noble Friend would consent | general peace and good understanding of 
to omit from his third Resolution the mankind. He might say that he had never 
words, ‘‘and to be presented at the same known a man of sounder judgment. He 
time,” and the words which declared that had known another man of sound judgment 
a person acquainted with the Irish courts| —of a judgment that hardly ever failed 
should be attached to the Home Office. —he meant his late illustrious Friend the 
Lorp BROUGHAM expressed his con- | great Duke of Wellington, who, with an 
currence in what had been said by his unprecedented acuteness and singular per- 
noble Friend who had introduced the sub- | spicacity, had a judgment which was never 
ject. He believed, that if proper judicial at fault, so that his advice might always 
statistics had been furnished from Ireland, | be followed with safety and advantage. 
every shadow of opposition to the Incum- His was a judgment which no misinfor- 
bered Estates Court would have been re- | mation, no fulse or erroneous intelligence 
moved in less than a year after the esta-|ever misled, which no prejudice ever 
blishment of that tribunal. As he was/ biassed, which no passion or feeling ever 
speaking on the subject of statistics, he| warped. Those two men—the Prince and 
could not but mention the name of an the Duke—of them it might be truly said 
illustrious man whose services in the, that the Prince was an example—a bright 
advancement of statistical knowledge had | example—to all Sovereigns, and the Duke 
been most important, but had not received | a bright example to all statesmen. 
the public acknowledgment to which:they| Tue Eart or DONOUGH MORE said, it 
were entitled—he meant his late Royal | was desirable that these Returns should be 
Highness the Prince Consort, one of whose | produced without delay—if not this Ses- 
great measures was the International Sta- sion, at least early next Session. There 
tistical Congress. It was held three or| were complaints that the Irish Judges 
four years ago, and brought together from | had arranged their circuits so as not to 
various parts of the Continent, as was his | give sufficient time for the consideration of 
Royal Highness’s wish and design, men | the cases that came before them. If those 
whocontributed most valuable information. | Judges were reduced in number, and re- 
That congress had a most admirable effect, | quired to work as hard as their brethren 
not only in showing the advantages of a} did in England, the public would be better 
good system of statistics, the superiority of | satisfied with the way in which justice 
the judicial statistics of some countries— | was administered. 
France, for instance—as compared with 
others, and the means by which judicial 
statistics could be improved—it not only| Resolved, 
produced that important effect, but it led| That in the Session of 1856 this House re- 
to a conciliatory intercourse between per- | Slved that “a Department for the Collection of 
sons of knowledge and experience from Judicial Statistics should be formed in copnection 
. “ - - with the Llome Office,” and “should make an 
various nations; and this, like other| Annual Report to Parliament at a stated Time, 
measures of His Royal Highness, had the | presenting Returns in a collective Form illustra- 


Earl Granville 





Motion amended, and agreed to. 
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tive of the State and Progress of the Administra- 
tion of the Law throughout the United King- 
dom :” 

That, accordingly, such a Report and Return 
have been annually presented to Parliament since 
the year 1858 for England and Wales, and con- 
tains Information of the greatest value : 

That notwithstanding the Resolution of 1856, 
and a Pledge given by Ministers in Debate upon 
the Subject in July 1861, no similar Report has 
been made from Ireland: 

That it is expedient and necessary that Judicial 
Statistics from Ireland, similar to those for Eng- 
land and Wales, should be annually furnished. 


THE ROYAL IRISIL ACADEMY. 
QUESTION. 

Lorv TALBOT pe MALAHIDE said, 
that last year a Commission was issued 
to inquire into the working of the Royal 
Dublin Scciety and other institutions. In 
several of the suggestions made by that 
Commission he fully concurred; but one 
of them—that the Royal Irish Academy 
should be placed under the control of the 
Royal Dublin Society—had given rise to 
a great deal of complaint among those 
connected with the former establishment. 
The Royal Irish Academy had existed for 
a great number of years, its object being 
partly of a scientific and partly of a lite- 


rary character, and it had highly distin- 


guished itself in both characters. The 
Royal Dublin Society was formed for the 
purpose of advancing the industrial infer- 
ests of Ireland, and it had done much to 
improve its agriculture. Hitherto no an- 
tagonism had arisen between the two 
Societies, their objects being distinct ; and 
as there existed among scientific and lite- 
rary men a considerable amount—not of 
quarrelsomeness, but of biliousness—no 
step should be taken which would be likely 
to irritate them. Heasked, therefore, the 
noble Earl the President of the Council, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government to carry out the Recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners on the 
System of Scientific Instruction in Ireland, 
to affiliate the Royal Irish Academy to the 
Royal Dublin Society, and to place it un- 
der the control of that body ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that in a very 
able Report which had been made by these 
Commissioners last year the suggestion 
alluded to had been made. At the same 
time, the Government, having heard from \ 
the Lord Lieutenant reasons why it was 
not desirable to adopt that suggestion, had 
determined not to carry out this portion 
of the Report. 
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THE NEW DOCK AT MALTA. 
QUESTION. 


Tue E,rt or SHREWSBURY said, he 
rose to ask a Question of the noble Duke 
the First Lord of the Admiralty respecting 
the proposed dock at Malta; but, in order 
to make himself intelligible, he would state 
as nearly as he could the present condition 
of the works at that dock. He understood 
that an agreement had been made between 
the Imperial Government and the Govern- 
ment of Malta for the construction of a 
dock, and the understanding was that each 
was to pay a moiety of £125,000 or 
£126,000, which was the estimated cost. 
It was further agreed, that if in carrying 
out these works this estimate should be 
exceeded by 30 per cent, the Government 
of Malta should only defray one-third of 
the excess; and if the estimate were still 
further exceeded, the whole additional ex- 
penditure was to fall upon the Imperial 
Government. He understood that, accord- 
ing to the present plan, the dock would be 
in a most inconvenient position. It would 
be at a distance of two miles from the 
dockyard, and the opinion of naval officers 
was almost unanimous against the erection 
of the dock in such a spot, and at an ex- 
pense which it was believed would largely 
exceed the estimate. The only naval opi- 
nion in favour of the new dock was that 
given by Sir Frederick Grey, who, he 
understood, had only seen it for a few 
hours; while unfavourable opinions had 
been given by Sir William Parker, Admi- 
ral Codrington, and the Admiral Superin- 
tendent of Malta. He regretted that the 
papers on this subject, which were or- 
dered six weeks ago, had not yet been laid 
on the table. He wished to ask the noble 
Duke, Whether, in his opinion, the site of 
the new dock was superior to that of the 
French Creek, and whether, in face of 
the opinions against it, the Government 
intended to carry out the agreement with 
the Council of Malta? 

Tne Duxe or SOMERSET said, that a 
good deal of alarm appeared to be felt in 
the Council at Malta, and in the merean- 
tile community there, lest, under pressure 
of certain Members of the House of Com- 
mons, the Government having entered into 
an engagement, should be about to violate 
it. ‘The Government, however, would ad- 
here strictly to their engagement. About 
the year 1857 great desire was felt by the 
Admiralty to increase the harbour accom- 
modation at Malta; and in 1858 an en- 
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deavour was made to obtain from the local 
Government of Malta further accommoda- 
tion in the harbour, The mercantile com- 
munity refused to part with the French 
Creek ; but Sir Gaspard le Marchant made 
further efforts to obtain it, and in 1859 the 
Council agreed to give up the French 
Creek to the English Government on cer- 
tain conditions, which were mutually 
agreed to. The harbour was to be ex- 
tended, and the upper portion deepened, 
and about 120 acres were to be given up 
to the mercantile shipping. When the 
necessary works were completed, the Ad- 
miralty were to be allowed to take pos-| 
session of the French Creek. The agree- 
ment with the Maltese Government was) 
made in May 1859. When he came into | 
office in July 1859, the subject was men- 
tioned to him by Sir John Pakington. He 

thereupon examined all the papers, and 

had the benefit of the advice of Sir Richard | 
Dundas. The great advantage of getting ' 
possession of the French Creek was very 

apparent, and he communicated with Sir | 
Gaspard le Marchant on the subject in the 

hope of obtaining possession of it at an earlier | 
period. The feeling of the people of Malta 

was, however, very strong, and Her Ma- | 
jesty’s Government adopted the Resolution | 
as passed by the Council of Malta, with 

some modifications, whereby the Council | 
agreed to pay a larger portion of the ex- | 
penditure. The subject was brought be- | 
fore the House of Commons in the Session | 
following. A plan was laid before the 

House, and a small Vote taken, so as to 

enable the House to pass an opinion on | 
the scheme. The Vote was agreed to. 

That having been done, he considered him- 

self bound to carry out the engagement 

with the Government of Malta. Part of the 

arrangement was to surround the works 

with a stone wall. It was necessary to 

excavate the stone, and it had been sug- | 
gested that in doing soa small basin might 
be formed, which was likely to be of great | 
use for gunboats and small vessels. The | 
suggestion seemed to him to be a good one, | 
and the basin when formed would be sur- ' 
rounded by wharfs, which would be of | 
great advantage to the shipping generally. 
He could assure the noble Earl that he 
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himself to the exact amount of the expen. 
diture to be incurred, as in works carried 
on under water so much depended on the 
nature of the soil. 


Observations. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o’clock, 


nae ees 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 17, 1863. 


MINUTES.}—Sourrty—considered in Committee 
—Post Orricr Packet Service. 

Wars anp Means—considered in Committee. 

Serect Commitrer— Ecclesiastical Commission, 
Report (No. 457). 

Pusuic Bitts—Resolution in Committee — New 
Zealand (Guarantee of Loan). 

First Reading — Colonial Acts Confirmation 
(Lords) * [Bill 250). 

Second Reading—Indemnity * ; Colonial Letters 
Patent (Lords) * [Bill 237]. 

Committee — Expiring Laws Continuance [Bill 
238] ; Petty Sessions (Ireland) * [Bill 235] ; 
Pauper Lunatic Asylums * [Bill 234]. 

Report—Expiring Laws Continuance ; Petty Ses- 
sions (Ireland) * ; Pauper Lunatic Asylums *. 

Considered as amended—Railways Clauses * [Bill 
230]; Waterworks Clauses [Bill 222]; Turn- 
pike Acts Continuance, &c.* [ Bill 228) ; Poison- 
ed Grain, &c. Prohibition * [ Bill 223). 

Third Reading —Union Relief Aid Acts Continu- 
ance * [Bill 236]; Companies Clauses * [Bull 
229); Turnpike Trusts Arrangements * [Bill 
227]; and severally passed. 


NEW ZEALAND LOAN, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm JOHN TRELAWNY said, that a 
Resolution providing a Guarantee for a 
Loan to New Zealand had been agreed to 
very late last night, and he trusted that 
the Report would not be brought up later 
than ten o’clock that evening, in order that 
hon. Members might have a fair opportu- 
nity of discussing it. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that when he introduced the Bill 
founded on the Resolution, he would fix 
the second reading for such a period as 
would enable hon. Members to discuss the 
question fully. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY asked, 
whether the Government would object to 








intended faithfully to carry out the en- | produce any Papers which they had in re- 
gagement made with the Governor of | gard to the New Zealand Guarantee, for 
Malta. No doubt the new dock was not | the information of Members. 

so useful as the French Creek, and the| Me. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
Government would make a dock there | said, that the information required to jus- 
also when they got possession of the French | tify the measure of the Government lay 
Creek. He should be sorry to commit | within a very narrow compass, and there 


The Duke of Somerset | 
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was no need for the production of Papers. 
He would make a@ statement on a future 
stage of the measure, which he hoped would 
satisfy the hon. Gentleman. 


Retiring Pensions for 


COST OF EMBASSIES, &c, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DODSON said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When the Returns relating to the 
cost of Embassies, Missions, and Political 
Agencies, in answer to the Address of the 
Ist of June, will be presented ? 

Mr. LAYARD replied, that the Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office were doing their 
best to prepare the Returns, but he feared 
they would not be ready before the proro- 
gation of Parliament. 


THE MAILS VIA PANAMA. 
QUESTION. 


Mra. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he rose 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether it is true that a bag containing 
the Despatches from the Admiralty to the 
Admiral on the station at Vancouver's 
Island was abstracted from on board the 
United States Steamer in its passage from 
Panama; and whether, in the absence of 
safe postal communication, the Admiral 
was not under the necessity of employing 
a Government War Steamer to carry the 
Despatches to Panama; and whether the 
Government were not obliged, on the occa- 
sion of the Trent Affair, to send the 
Depatehes to the Admiral on the Pacific 
station at Vancouver’s Island round by 
Cape Horn ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, in 
reply, that in 1858 an arrangement was 
made by which the mail-bags from Van- 
couver’s Island were brought to Panama 
by way of San Francisco by American 
Packets. In the following year there were 
two oceasions on which the bags were mis- 
laid, not abstracted. One bag arrived after 
some delay complete. In the case of the 
other, part of the letters turned up, but 
some never came to hand at all. He had 
not heard of any similar affair later than 
these two. With regard to the latter part 
of the question, the despatches to the Ad- 
miral at Vancouver's Island were not sent 
by way of Cape Horn because of distrust 
of the other route. On the contrary, the 
Despatches were sent vid Panama, and 
duplicates were sent by Cape Horn, in the 
Devastation, which was going out with re- 
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inforcements. The Despatches sent by 
Panama arrived safe at their destination. 
Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR: By Ameri- 
can steamers ? 
Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: Yes. 


Colonial Governors. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. R. HODGSON said, he would beg 
to ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
What course he intends to pursue with re- 
ference to the Report and Resolutions of 
the Private Bill Legislation Committee ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON, in reply, said, 
the Committee on Private Bill Legislation 
had come to a number of Resolutions. 
Two of the principles of these were re- 
commendations that Bills should be brought 
in for the purpose of facilitating Private 
Bill Legislation. The first related to a 
class of Bills which were already before 
the House and had already passed through 
Committee. The Bill te which the second 
Resolution referred, which would enable 
persons without coming to Parliament for 
a special Act to do certain things, was 
under preparation. It required, however, 
great care, and it would not be possible to 
get it ready for the present Session. There 
were some other Resolutions which, to give 
them effect, required the co-operation of the 
other House of Parliament. He thought, 
with respsct to this, it would be better to 
wait until the evidence had been considered 
and they had an opportunity of knowing 
what would be done by the other House. 
With regard to the remaining Resolutions 
which related exclusively to fees and other 
matters exclusively within the jurisdiction 
of the House itself, they were under consi- 
deration ; but he had not yet been able to 
make up his mind as to the best and most 
useful course to take. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: Are we 
to understand that no action will be taken 
on these Resolutions this Session ? 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON: I donot say 


that ; neither do I say the reverse. I say 
that it is under consideration. 
Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: I think 


we ought to know within what time any 
action will be taken upon these Resolutions. 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON: I trust I 
shall be able to state on Tuesday next 
positively what course will be taken. 


RETIRING PENSIONS FOR COLONIAL 
GOVERNORS.—QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
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wished to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to adopt any 
system of Retiring Pensions for Gentlemen 
who have held the office of Colonial Go- 
vernor ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
stated, in reply, that in his opinion it would 
be impossible to confer a greater benefit at 
a small expense to the public than by pro- 
viding pensions for Colonial Governors. At 
the same time, the right hon. Gentleman 
must be aware that many difficulties stood 
in the way of such a measure, and the noble 
Duke at the head of the Colonial Office, 
who had the subject under careful consi- 
deration, had not yet come to any final de- 
cision with respect to it. 


CASE OF CAPTAIN EDWARDES. 
QUESTION. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he would 
beg to ask the Seeretary of State for India, 
Whether, inasmuch as the claim of the re- 
presentatives of Captain Edwardes upon 
the Government and State of Oude has 
been reported by Mr. E, Clive Bailey, the 
Commissioner directed to investigate the 
same, as ‘*a genuine and fair one,” the 
claimants are called upon again to submit 
their claim to investigation in India; and, 
if so, upon what grounds; whether the 
Report upon the Claims thus to be sub- 
jected to re-investigation is expected to be 
made before the re-assembling of Parlia- 
ment ; and whether the representatives of 
Captain Edwardes can appear before the 
Commissioner without prejudice ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, in reply, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman in 
quoting Mr. Bailey’s opinion had not given 
the whole of it; for although Mr. Bailey 
said that Captain Edwardes’s claim was a 
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fair one against a Sovereign of Oude many 
years ago, he went on to say that there 
was now no equitable claim even on the 
indulgence of the British Government. He 
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PARTY EMBLEMS IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he rose to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been called to the fact that 
the Party Emblems Act has been violated 
on the 12th of July, in Lisburn, Belfast, 
and other parts of Ulster; and if riots, 
involving injury to persons and property, 
had not been the result ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL, in reply, said, 
every one must regret the continuance of 
these demonstrations of party and political 
feeling in Ireland. Happily they were much 
less frequent than they used to be, and he 
trusted that year by year the good sense 
and feeling of the influential classes in 
Ireland would tend to check their recur- 
rence. There had been less disturbance 
this year than usual, and he believed the 
reports in the newspapers of what had 
lately happened in Ulster a little exagge- 
rated. He had received a telegram stating 
that some persons who had violated the 
Party Emblems Act, and others, who had 
committed breaches of the peace, had been 
summoned. Another telegram which came 
that forenoon announced, that although at 
Belfast there were large crowds in the 
streets, and there had been some col- 
lision with the police, and stone throw- 
ing and window breaking, the peace of 
the town had not been further disturbed. 


INDIAN SANITARY COMMISSION, 
QUESTION. 


Sir HARRY VERNEY said, he would 
beg to ask Lord Stanley, Whether the two 
volumes folio containing the Report of the 
Indian Army Sanitary Commission will be 
presented to the House ; and, if not, what 
are the reasons for omitting to do so ? 

Lorv STANLEY said, the Report of 
the Commission and a summary of the 
evidence in octavo form had been circulated 
among hon. Members. There was a larger 





(Sir Charles Wood) had not gone into the | publication, in two volumes folio, contain- 
claims himself, as he thought it his duty to/ing the Report, the evidence, and a volu- 
defer his judgment until the result of the | minous appendix; but he could not say 
full inquiry was before him. Captain Ed-| whether it would be circulated among the 
wardes would not be prejudiced by appear- Members as a body, or supplied only to 
ing under protest. He (Sir Charles Wood) | those who asked for it. The latter course 
had given directions for facilitating and , would probably be taken, but it rested not 
accelerating the inquiry as far as was con-| with the Chairman, but with the head of 
sistent with the affurding a fair opportunity | the Indian Department to decide that 
of appearing before the Commissioners, | question. 

but he could not say whether the Report} Sir CILARLES WOOD said, the Report 
would be made before the meeting of Par-| had for some time been laid on the table 
liament next year. of the House. 


Sir John Pakington 
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Sr HARRY VERNFY said, he would 


beg to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
whether any hon. Member might have the 
Papers on applying for them ? 

Sir CUARLES WOOD replied, that 
the course which had always been pursued 
with respect to Parliamentary Papers had 
been followed in this ease. These Reports 
had been on the table of the Ilouse for 
some time. He had no control over Papers 
on the table of the House. 


DISTURBANCES IN NEW ZEALAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, he wished 
toask, Whether any Despatches have been 
received at the Colonial Office with reference 
to the disturbances in New Zealand ; and, 
if so, whether there will be any objection 
to lay them upon the table ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that Despatches had been received 
atthe Colonial Office which, he was sorry 
to say, confirmed in the main the accounts 
which had appeared in the public prints of 


that morning of the unexpected outrage | 


committed by a body of natives at Taranaki. 
He believed there would be no objection to. 
produce a portion of the Papers. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question propdsed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


CIVIL SERVICE COMPETITIONS. 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he rose to move 
that an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty in favour of open competition for 
junior appointments in the Civil Service. 
The public, and even many hon. Members 
of that House, were under a complete de- 
lusion as to the working of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. When it was established, 
it was supposed that young men of ability, 
industry, and good character would have 
an opportunity of freely competing for the 
junior appointments in the civil service, 
and that patronage would cease to be dis- 
tributed by Members of Parliament. That 
was quite a mistake. Those persons who 
objected to the system of appointments by 
Members of that House would be surprised 
to learn that the patronage of the Govern- 
ment had rather increased than diminished. 
Last year he pointed out that the number 
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of close competitions was actually growing 
larger, and this year the same unfortunate 
result was equally apparent. In 1861 
the total number of nominations made by 
the Government without any competitive 
examination was 228, while in 1862 the 
number was 396. In 1861 53 per 
cent of those who were examined for 
junior appointments in the Civil Service 
were nominated under a system of limited 
competition, but in 1862 the percentage 
had fallen to 42. When the noble Lord 
the Member for King’s Lynn was in office, 
he distributed all the appointments in his 
Department by open competition. Other 
Members of the present and preceding 
Governments had also done so, and among 
them Earl Granville, but the system of 
open competition was at an end, The 
number of honorary certificates given by 
the Commissioners was also diminishing. 
It was 136 in 186i, and only 111 in 1862. 
In some of the Departments the retrograde 
movement was very marked. In 1861 
only two vacancies out of eleven in the 
War Office were filled by absolute nomina- 
tion, while in 1862 as many as 82 vacan- 
leies out of 107 were so filled up. Thus 
the public, and even the House, were en- 
tirely deluded as to the adoption of ecompe- 
titive examinations. When the adminis- 
trative reformers were protesting against 
the old system, they maintained that pa- 
tronage ought not to be left to the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury, 
but the duties of that gentleman had 
been trebled instead of lessened. Tle 
still held the patronage in his hands, 
and Members of the House distributed 
the appointments. Why did the hon. 
Gentleman give these things to Members? 
It was, as an hon. Friend near him 
said, because they supported the Govern- 
ment. He thought that was unconstitu- 
tional. It was quite modern, and was 
certainly not known in the old history of 
Parliament. There was a time when, if 
a Member of that House had been 
charged with accepting such patronage 
from the Government, and distributing it 
among his constituents, he would have 
been found guilty of a breach of privilege 
and a misdemeanour. Now it was tole- 
rated, and even those who sat on the 
Opposition benches received daily appli- 
cations from their constituents, asking 
for appointments in public offices. The 
first question they should ask themselves 
was whether they would improve the 
civil service by a change of the present 
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system. He thought they would. One 
of the highest authorities on the subject 
Sir John Lefevre, had distinctly stated 
that in his opinion open competition was 
the best means that could be devised 
for filling the junior appointments in the 
civil service. Mr. Chester, who had 
been Assistant Secretary to the Privy 
Council, and Major Graham, an officer 
of the civil service, concurred with Sir 
John in that view. All the Resolutions 
and debates of that House, moreover, 
pointed to the advisability of open com- 
petition. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ’”’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that the junior appointments in 
the Civil Service may be filled up in future by a 
system of open competitive examination,”—(Mr. 
Hennessy,) 

—instead thereof. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 


rose to move an Amendment to the Mo-| 


tion of his hon. Friend the substitution 
of “tan approved test examination’’ in 
place of the words ‘‘open competitive.” 
He regretted that his hon. Friend had not 
allowed a longer space of time to elapse 
before again calling the attention of the 
House to the subject. as it was desirable, in 
his opinion, that the working of the sys- 
tem of competition so far as it had extend- 


ed up to that time should be further test- | 


ed by experience, before the House was 
asked to come to a decision upon it. He 
confessed that he differed from his hon. 
Friend as to the desirability of extending 
the system. All the information which he 
had been able to collect from officers in 
different Departments went to show that 
the system of competitive examination in 
force did not operate to the advantage of 
the public service. He believed that the 
commanders of the army would state that 
the officers who entered that branch of the 
public service were no longer taken from 
the same class from which it was recruited 
at a time at which it might truly be said 
that the army hed never been better officer- 
ed. One important objection to the system 
of open competition was the injustice which 
it did to the sons of old officers. In all 
offices which were not under the control of 
Government a preference was invariably 
given to the children of old servants; but 
if the principle of open competition were 


adopted, that practice was no longer to pre- 
i 


Mr. Hennessy 
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vail in the service of the State, and a great 
public disadvantage would thus, as he be- 
lieved, arise. The fact stated by his hon. 
| Friend, that the system of open competition 
| was diminishing, proved that the public 
| ene did not find it expedient to go on 
| with it. He believed the truth was, that 
‘under the present system the offices eould 
not be worked. The Secretary of State 
| for India complained that he could not get 
officers enough, in consequence of the num- 
ber of rejections by the Civil Service Com- 
| missioners. All the Commissioners were, 
| no doubt, men of high eminence ; but was 
| the House prepared to put the whole pa- 
'tronage of the country, amounting to 
105,000 places, in the hands of three irre- 
sponsible gentlemen? Such a proceeding 
was so absurd that he was astonished any- 
body could have proposed it. When Lord 
Brougham first heard of it, he held up his 
hands, and exclaimed that its proposers 
must have gone mad. There was no check 
upon the Commissioners, who over and 
over again had refused to comply with the 
request of the heads of Departments that 
they should not adhere too rigidly to their 
regulations, because by so doing they were 
acting injuriously to the public service. He 
could cite numerous cases to illustrate with 
what hardship and injustice the system 
weighed upon individuals, but would con- 
tent himself with one. It was that of a 
gentleman whom he knew, and who wrote 
to him as follows ;— 

“On the 28th of last month Sir G. C. Lewis 
nominated me to compete for two vacancies on the 
establishment. On presenting myself before the 
Civil Service Commissioners the question arose as 
to my being over the preseribed age, and I was 
not permitted, though nominated, to compete. I 
entered the public service in April 1855, and 
therefore before the establishment of this system. 
I was for three years in the Admiralty, and three 
years at the War Office, Pall Mall, and the Mili- 
tary Store Department, Woolwich. My references 
are most satisfactory. I have passed before the 
Civil Service Commissioners as a temporary clerk, 
and because a new system is introduced at Wool- 
wich I am discharged, without fault of mine and 
without provision.” 

There was another portion of the subject 
to which he would direct the attention of 
the House. He wished to inquire for a 
moment whether there had been any im- 
provement in that system of questioning 
adopted by the Commissioners to which he 
had referred on some former occasions. It 
certainly appeared to him that the questions 
asked of candidates by the Commissioners 
were still in some instances of a very extra- 
ordinary character, and still as inappropr- 
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ate as ever to the class to whom they were 
addressed. What, for example, could be 
more absurd than to ask a factory boy in 
one of the Admiralty dockyards to ‘* write 
an account of any one or more of the 
following animals—namely, the horse, the 
deer, the bee. Describe their appearance, 
habits, and peculiarities. Show how they 
are of use to man, and give any anecdotes 
that you ever heard or read about them ?”’ 
Another question equally ridiculous, as put 
to an apprentice, was as follows :—‘*Write 
down anything you know about William the 
Conqueror or the late Prince Consort.” 
He found from the examination papers that 
candidates for appointments in the Com- 
misariat were expected to answer questions 
like the following :—‘* Why are some arts 
called useful, and others fine arts? Have 
not the fine arts any utility ?’’ The can- 
didate was asked, “‘ What are the circum- 
stances in which a nation is best prepared 
for war, and assign the reasons?”” When 
they had the largest amount of force, he 
supposed. The noble Lord the Secretary to 
the Admiralty would probably say, ‘* When 
it has a great many iron-plated vessels,” 
These were hardly the questions to beput to a 
young man on entering the Commissariat ser- 
vice. Again, the candidate was required 
to sketch the history of Poland since 1789, 
and he was also asked, **‘ What is the dif- 
ference between the territorial limits of the 
European States in 1863 as compared with 
1789?’’ Following all these questions, 
come the advertisements of the gentlemen 
who undertake to cram candidates for 
these examinations. The candidates for 
direct commissions in the army are asked, 
“What changes in the world have re- 
sulted, or are likely to result, from the 
discovery of the various uses of steam ?”’ 
“Give an isometrical representation of 
the pyramid ;”’ and they have to deseribe 
“the gold-leaf electroscope, and how they 
would use it to find the kind of electricity 
with which any given body is charged.” 
Then they were asked, ‘* How could you 
do this if the electrified body were out of 
reach, for example, a cloud over head ?”’ 
The right hon. Gentleman always said he 
could answer such questions. [The Cuay- 
CELLOR of the Excnequer dissented. | 
Well, if the right hon. Gentleman could 
not, how could he expect these young 
men to answer them? Another question 
was, ‘In what countries are the remains 
of the mammoth and tichorhine rhinoceros 
found, and what is there remarkable in 
their history?’ The candidates for the 
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East India service were asked to give 
the meaning of the following old words :— 
“Maund, teen, foin, frush, fust, childness, 
shard, shardborne, quiddit, quillet, frampold, 
chioppine, chrysom, State what objections there 
are to any of the following words in respect 
either of the form of the word or of the sense 
in which it has come to be used : — Amiable, 
author, grandson, island, miniature, posthumous, 
right , newt, rampant, sovereign, skylarking, 
Anthony, Bosphorus, Charter-house, Mackenzie, 
Poland, shotover.” 
Another question was, ‘‘ What are the 
essential constituents of felspar, fluor, 
dolomite, and calamine?” Here was a 
question worthy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s attention—‘t Why was it better for 
England to tax the import of tea, sugar, 
and wine than of grain, or iron, or cotton 
manufactures?’ Then eame the ques- 
tions, ‘* What were the special liabilities 
attached by the Roman law to carriers 
and innkeepers?”’ and ‘Describe the 
nature of the respiratory process in ani- 
mals, and the difference in the mode of 





effecting this in fishes, frogs, birds, and. 


insects.” These were specimens taken 
from a list of very inappropriate questions, 
and it was not at all surprising that the 
Secretary of State for India should have 
to complain of the number of rejected 
candidates. The only other country where 
such a mode of examination was intro- 
duced was China, and he did not know 
that it was necessary for them to take 
lessons from the Celestial Empire. The 
public service had not improved under that 
system. It was not desirable that young 
men should enter the civil or the military 
service without being subjected to a severe 
test examination ; but there were qualifi- 
cations requisite for some professions which 
could not be tested by the system of open 
competition. An officer of the army ought 
to be able to ride well, to have a quick 
sight, and be a man of energy. The Duke 
of Wellington used to prefer discipline to 
book learning. In the same way, the 
highest talents for diplomacy could not be 
tested by any examination. When his 
hon. Friend sought to extend the competi- 
tive system to the smallest offices under the 
State, it was high time to look more seri- 
ously into its operation, so as to guard 
against its abuse. For that reason he 
took the liberty of moving his Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that as the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for the King’s 
County was not an original Motion, but an 
Amendment on the Motion, That he leave 
the Chair, it was not in the power of the 
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hon. Gentleman who spoke last to move an 
Amendme nt eg it. 
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mere mechanical instruction they may have 
received. The hon. Member attempts to 
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Tus CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- | create amusement by the rapid transition 


QUER: Sir, the hon. Gentleman has | 
reverted to his usual practice of reading | 
to the House for its amusement, a number 
of questions which he has selected from 
the various examination papers of candi- 
dates for appointments in the public offices. 
I do not consider there is any use in dis- 
cussing the military branch of the subject 
in connection with a Motion which relates 
exclusively to the civil service, But, speak- 
ing of the questions which he read from 
the papers for the civil service, I think it 
is very difficult to argue concerning the 
sense of the ridiculous. As happens in 
matters of taste, that which seems ridicu- 
lous taken in one connection does not al- 
ways seem ridiculous in another. Although, 
no doubt, the hon, Gentleman has seleeted 
his questions for the purpose of exciting 
our ridicule, yet some of them appeared to 
me very apt and well chosen. Nothing, 
for example, could be more rational than 
to ask the candidate what are the benefits 
resulting from the discovery of steam ; and 
nothing could be fairer, with a view to test 
his geographical knowledge, than to require 
him to compare the territorial limits of dif- 
ferent European countries in the present 
day and in 1789, before the great French 
Revolution. But irrespective of individual 
opinions on this or that question, the hon. 
Gentleman appears to me to have almost 
wilfully shut his eyes to the very principle 
on which these examinations are construct- 
ed. He gave the House to understand 
that every candidate is expected to answer 
all these questions, No examination in 
those places where examination has been 
pursued with the greatest efficacy and suc- 
cess is constituted on that principle. In 
regard particularly to the examination for 
the civil service, that which is held to be 
indispensable in all cases, and that which 
tells the most, is the necessary amount of 
knowledge in matters strictly elementary. 
But, inasmuch as those matters strictly 
elementary, reading so far as it can be 
tested, writing, and arithmetic, are matters 
in which the candidates might come out 
almost on a dead level, it is thought to be 
very judicious to test the general mental 
culture of the candidates by offering them 
a great variety of questions, the whole of 
which they are not expected to answer, but 
by answering some one or more of which 
they may be able to give some indication 
of their mental power over and above the 


Mr. Speaker 








| from subject to subject of these questions ; 
but that is only a proof of the care with 


| which these papers are framed, beeause the 


intention is not togive anexclusive preference 
to persons who may happen to be familiar 
with some single class of subjects, but, on 
the contrary, to give the fairest possible 
play to all who have any mental energy or 
culture in them at all, The object, there- 
fore, is to make the questions present as 
many aspects as possible within the com- 
pass to which they are extended. But it 
is not competent for the hon. Gentleman to 
move his Amendment at present, and there. 
fore I pass to the proposition of the hon. 
Member for the King’s County. I presume 
that the hon. Member for the King’s Coun- 
ty does not now intend to press upon the 
House the adoption of the Metion he has 
made. It is obvious that a Motion in 
favour of open competition for admission to 
the civil service is a subject so very large 
that it ought not to be pressed to a division 
unless after much fuller diseussion, and in 
a much fuller House than we can command 
at this period of the Session. The Motion 
comes before ua by way of an Amendment 
upon going into Committee of Supply, and 
I should certainly vote for the original 
words of the Question. But I do not com- 
plain of the hon. Member for so frequently 
calling our attention to a subject of such 
very great importance. In the view of the 
ease, however, which he has put before us, 
he has not done full justice to the present 
state of things. The hon. Gentleman as- 
sumed that the system of competition was 
virtually going backwards—that patronage 
was resuming its sway as contradistin- 
guished from competition ; that the De- 
partments were endeavouring to get rid of 
the salutary restraints on the exercise of 
patronage ; and that, in fact, the general 
state of things was retrograding, instead 
of advancing. Now, I do not think that 
is the case. An examination of the Re 
port of the Civil Service Commission dis- 
tinetly proves that is not the case. With 
some variation in different quarters, there 
is, on the whole, observable progress in 
the system of competition. I am far from 
speaking of it as a perfect system. We 
must be content to make the most of the 
results of the system as gradually estab- 
lished. The House, however, has a right 
to expect that a certain rate of progress 
shall be attained, and it certainly does ap- 
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pear that considerable progress has been 
made. The hon. Gentleman says that the 
system of competition is diminishing in the 
country, but, as tested by the number of 
offices competed for, and the number of 
candidates examined, it is advancing, not 
diminishing. In 1858 the number of of- 
fices competed for was 192, in 1862 the 
number was 262, and in 1861, immediately 
preceding, the number was 236. There- 
fore, there is an absolute increase in the 
number of offices competed for. Then, as 
to the number of candidates found eligible 
and examined, in 1858 the number was 
647 ; in 1862 the number was 864. No 
doubt, in former times there were great 
abuses, and many unfit persons were ap- 
pointed. Well, of those 864 competitors 
examined for 289 places, 376 were found 
below the standard of attainment requisite 
for a pass-examination. The hon. Gentle- 
man himself has at last screwed and wound 
up himself to this, that there should be a 
severe test examination ; but dues he not 
see how much evil there is still to be era- 
dicated, when, out of 864 persons found 
eligible, not far short of one moiety, or 
376, were found unfit to compete, because 
they could not pass the test examina- 
tion. It is very well to talk of a severe 
test examination, but what is well known 
is this, that you find yourselves in con- 
tinual conflict with a mass of personal, 
party, and other selfish interests ; these 
selfish interests rooted and grounded in 
human nature exercise a continual pressure 
on your positive test examination, tending 
always to lowerit. It is not because com- 
petition is in itself a perfect system that 
some resort is had to it, but because it is 
practically found that it affords the best 
and perhaps the only means of contending 
against that constant lowering action of a 
simple test examination. The Committee 
of 1861 made two principal recommenda- 
tions ; one was, that instead of an occa- 
sional competition of a limited character 
and among three candidates, there should 
be universally a limited competition among 
five candidates where there was only one 
vacancy ; and where there were several, 
in the proportion of at least three candi- 
dates to each vacancy. The other recom- 
mendation was to confine the competition to 
those who had passed the previous test ex- 
amination. I must say that was a most 
excellent recommendation. With regard 


to the first recommendation, there are now | 
forty-seven offices to which competition is | 


extended, and only twenty in which com- 
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petition is not resorted to, these last being 
only quasi public departments, not being 
under the control of the executive Govern- 
ment. So far, then, as the general prin- 
ciple of competition is concerned, it is in 
course of extension. We have got compe- 
tition in action. I am entitled, therefore, 
to a certain extent to assume that it is 
recognised as a beneficial system, and I 
am showing that the executive Govern- 
ment are endeavouring to give increased 
seope to what they believe the intention of 
Parliament. With regard to the second 
recommendation, the Treasury early in 
1861, under the direction of my noble 
Friend, established a preliminary test ex- 
amination for all officers, and the number 
of competitors is extended to five for a 
single vacancy, and in the proportion of 
three for each vacancy where there are 
more than one. The Secretary at War 
has recently set on foot a similar plan, and 
clerkships in the War Office are now com- 
peted for only by those who have passed a 
test examination, the competitors being 
fixed in the proportion of four for one va- 
cancy and three to each vacancy where 
there are several. [am certainly at a loss 
to explain a very large number of nomina- 
tious that appear to have taken place with- 
out competition in 1861. That must be 
owing to some casual circumstance ; but 
the indications of progress which I have 
pointed out depend on no casual or tempo- 
rary cause—they belong to the gradual 
extension of the system to our public of- 
fices. Believing, as 1 do, that it is quite 
impossible for us to admit on the present 
oceasion of a full discussion of this ex- 
tremely important question, it is enough 
for me to show that this is a matter in 
which the executive Government is making 
progress, and to express a hope that under 
these circumstances the hon. Gentleman 
will be satisfied with the discussion which 
has taken place, and will not press his 
Motion to a division. 

Mr. MAGUIRE observed, that besides 
the two recommendations of the Commit- 
tee adverted to by the right hun. Gentle- 
man there was a third—to this effect, that 
the system of open competition, so success- 
fully tried in relation to the India service 
by the noble Lord the Member for Lyna, 
should be applied to the Civil Service, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I omitted to mention that the 
apprentices in the dockyards and inferior 
boys in the Admiralty are admitted by open 
competition. 

21 
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Mr. MAGUIRE maintained that the! irresponsibility and the right to conduct 
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most important part of the patronage in their proceedings in the dark, but they 


the appointments to officers in the eivil | claimed the right of detining precisely the 
service was still kept in the hands of Go- | character and details of the examination to 
vernment. The Treasury were opposed to which every candidate was subjected. It 
any system that was likely to take the| was impossible that the Commissioners 
patronage out of the hands of the Govern- | should be so well qualified to form an opi- 
ment, and under the present system the | nion of the necessary qualifications of 
nominations were almost entirely confined | candidates for appointments as the heads 





to the friends of the Government. Now, 
that was a most unfair principle for any 
Government to pursue. Every member of 
the community ought to have a fair oppor- 
tunity of proving his qualifications for Go- 
vernment appointments, but as matters 
stood one-half of the community were de- 
nied all opportunity of competing for pub- 
lie service. He did not see why the system 
of open competition, which worked so well 
for India, should not work equally well for 
all the publie departments. The recom- 
mendation of any respectable person of 
rank or position should be sufficient, with 
satisfactory testimonials of moral character, 
intelligence, and ability, to procure a nomi- 
nation to compete. He might add that he 
been applied to frequently to make appli- 
cations to the Government for nominations, 
but had never done so except on two ocea- 
sions during the eleven years he had had a 
seat in that House, and those applications 
were made under very peculiar circum- 
stances. He thought that his hon. Friend 
had done well in bringing the subject again 
before the House, and if he pressed his 
Motion he should feel it his duty to sup- 
port it. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that although 
he could not agree with the hon. Member 
for the King’s County, he did concur with 
him upon two points. He agreed that 
disappointment had followed the establish- 
ment of the system of examination which 
had recently been introduced, and that it 
had neither decreased the patronage of the 
Government, nor improved the quality of 
the successful candidates. But what he 
believed to be the two great evils of the 
system had not been touched upon. The 
first was the irresponsible position taken 
up by the Commissioners, and the deter. 
mination of the Government, and particu- 
larly of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
tu retain them in that position. So long 
as that irresponsibility continued, the sys- 
tem would never give satisfaction, because 
the country would not believe that justice 
was fairly done, The other evil was one 
that spoke for itself. The Commissioners 
not only arrogated to themselves complete 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


of the different offices, and the result was, 
that, in the naval and military services 
especially, the best men were often ex- 
| cluded. If the system had been in opera- 
| tion a certain number of years ago, Wel- 
| lington would never have been a soldier, 
Nelson a sailor, or Watt an engineer. The 
best men were excluded because they were 
'unable to answer a number of questions 
the absurdity of which had been well point- 
ed out to the House. He ventured to tell 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that so 
long as the Commissioners were allowed to 
work in the dark there would be a feeling 
throughout the country that justice was not 
done to the candidates, and that the whole 
system was one of patronage and job- 
bery. 

Mr. CLAY said, that whatever the 
faults of the Civil Service Commissioners 
might be, they were not open to the charge 
of making wrong selections of subjects, be- 
cause the selections were made by the heads 
of the offices for which the candidates were 
to be examined. Without entering upon 
the question of examinations generally, he 
would only say a few words in reply to the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van, who seemed to think the state of 
things as regarded patronage and the in- 
fluence of Members of Parliament was as 
bad as ever it was. He did not think that 
was 80. The hon. Member for the King’s 
County seemed to think that the amount 
of patronage was larger now than it was 
formerly because of the numerical increase 
of candidates. Without pretending to know 
ali that took place behind the scenes, and 
admitting that there was a larger residuum 
of the old system than he wished to see, he 
could only say that it was a common oc- 
currence for nominations to be given to any 
respectable gentleman who asked for them. 
[**Oh!’’] If the hon. Member for Lewes 
(Mr. Brand) could tell him he was wrong, he 
would accept his. correction, but otherwise 
he maintained his statements. He could 
name instances in which nominations had 
been given to persons without any know- 
ledge of or inquiry into their political opi- 
nions. Nominations were often granted to 
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gentlemen of literary reputation, to clergy- 
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men and magistrates. He had for thirty 
years been an advocate for a change in the 
system of patronage ; but although he went 
as far as his hon. Friend, he did not go as 
fast. If the Motion were pressed, he should 
be disposed to vote for it, but at the same 
time would recommend the hon. Gentleman 
not to press it toa division. The change 
was important, and might lead to valuable 
results ; but public opinion had not yet got 
beyond considering the question as lying 
between a severe test and a public com- 
petition, and had not yet been brought to 
regard the question as between open com- 
petition and limited competition. It might 
be that the new system was not approved 
in some offices. In the Committee the 
question was asked whether the officers 
selected under the present system were 
superior to those appvuinted under the old 
system ; but, as was not surprising, the 
evidence on the point was not distinct, as 
it would have been invidious to say that 
the superiors in an office were inferior to 
the juniors. In a few years the advan- 
tages of the system would become obvious, 
and then would be the time to take further 
steps in the same direction. 

Me. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
should be very glad if some arrangement 
could be made, such as that suggested by 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan, and that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite could share with 
Members on the Ministerial benches the 
advantages of nominating candidates. If 
ever a contrivance could be suggested to 
give annoyance to Members of Parliament, 
the present system of nomination was one. 
They were continually pestered for nomi- 
nations, which were rarely successful ; and 
then the nominating Member was consi- 
dered by the candidate and his family as 
having caused them expense and discom- 
fort. He got no gratitude, and was ex- 
posed to much obloquy. He must, how- 
ever, be permitted to ask the House not 
to consider that the system had been so 
successful as had been stated in the course 
of the debate. He could say from personal 
knowledge of many persons in the publie 
Departments that they did not consider 
that the efficiency of the Civil Service had 
been increased or improved by the new 
arrangement. They say that the new men 
are decidedly cleverer at first, but that 
they afterwards fall off, and in ten or even 
five years they will not know more than 
the men nominated under the old system. 


There was, no doubt, a small residuum of 
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unfit persons who were got rid of by the 
present system, but that was the only ad- 
vantage that was gained, and against it 
must be set many serious disadvantages, 
Instead of seeing their offices filled by 
men acquainted with the public service, 
with a strong esprit de corps, and aequir- 
ing confidence and respect from all who 
were acquainted with them,they would see a 
body of persons extremely discontented and 
unhappy in the position in which they were 
placed. The existing kind of competition 
was not the means by which the meritorious 
poor man could get a place under the Go- 
vernment. It was entirely a matter of 
money from beginning to end. It was 
entirely a system of cramming, not in the 
ordinary sense of acquiring knowledge, for 
that would be extremely useful to every 
one, even thongh he failed in his immedi- 
ate object. That was not the case; but 
there were a set of men throughout the 
country—professional crammers—who, by 
taking note of the sort of questions that 
were put, would guarantee persons getting 
into the public offices ; and unless a young 
man had the means to put himself under one 
of those crammers, he would have no chance 
of success, however superior he might be 
in the main to those with whom he was 
competing. That was a totally different 
thing from what the House was led to 
expect. The poor man was shut out alto- 
gether. It was said to be a question of 
education, but it was a question of edu- 
eation which could be got only by money, 
and a great deal of it. That was not a 
satisfactory thing, nor was the examina- 
tion such as to produce an efficient body 
of civil servants. A system which had 
been most injurious to the character of 
the German people had now been estab- 
lished in this country; and if carried to 
the extent to which his hon Friend desir- 
ed, he believed it would be injurious to the 
national character and dangerous to the 
independence of the country. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I eannot 
say I agree in the fundamental principle on 
which the hon. Member for the King’s 
County has founded his Motion, that em- 
ployment in the Queen’s service ought to 
be a thing which anybody might claim 
provided he could only show he was fit for 
it. I conceive that according to the Con- 
stitution of this country those who are 
honoured with the confidence of the Crown 
are responsible for the filling-up of all 
offices, and are bound to take care that no 
person not duly qualified is appointed. 
212 
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Now, it seems to me the present arrange-| the candidates preparing themselves for 
ment fulfils those conditions. There is, in| the contest. Just as in the other cases 
the first place, a test examination, to see | the most muscular and active will win on 
that the person applying for office is pos- | the day of trial, so on the day of the intel- 
sessed of sufficient attainments to entitle | lectual contest the man whose mind most 
him to be a competitor with others ; and} readily grasps and most firmly retains 
then a competitive examination, for the pur- | knowledge will succeed. In all the exami- 
pose of ascertaining which of a certain | nations of the Universities the same cram- 
number is fittest for the appointment. Now, | ming takes place; and although a great deal 
sume gentlemen wish that the number of | of the knowledge thus acquired does not re- 
competitors should greatly exceed the num- | main, yet every man who has gone through 
ber of places to be filled up. I see no| an examination at the University knows that 
advantage in that, but, on the contrary, a| the habit of mental exertion which that 
great hardship. It reminds me of the old| cramming gives you lasts afterwards, and 
story of what the foreigner said about the | is attended with useful results, Therefore, 
race, ‘* What, s» many to start, and only | no reasonable objection can be taken to the 
one to win!’’ Only one can be appointed | system of competitive examination on the 
toeach vacancy, and the more candidates you | ground that it requires extensive prepara- 
examine the greater the range over which | tion. 

disappointment must be spread. Now, that | My right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
disappointment is not a very light matter, | the Exchequer has lucidly explained why 
because a young man who has applied | some of those abstruse questions are put. 
through his friends for an appointment has | I have been often told by the Commission- 
shaped his course and fashioned his expec- | ers that the real tests are certain elemen- 
tations to a particular career, and has | tary acquirements ; but with regard to 
ceased to endeavour to find employment in| these the competitors may be so nearly 
any other quarter; and then, if after a pre- | equal that it would be difficult to say who 
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paration of a year or a year and a half he 
is rejected, he finds that he has neglected 
other pursuits to which he might with 
better success have devoted himself, and 
that is a great hardship to him and to his 
friends. | think three nominations to each 


was best, and therefore they throw into 
| the examination a number of other ques- 
tions, which test the general knowledge 
of the candidates and their powers of 
|mind, and iv that way the Commission- 
/ers are able to say which young man ap- 





vacancy is quite sufficient to enable the ex- | pears the cleverest of the whole. Objec- 
aminers to pick out a person fit for the ap- tion has been taken by the hon. Member 
pointment ; and that examination, with the | for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire) to the cir- 
previous test, ensures what is the real object | cumstance that these nominations for com- 
of this arrangement — that the persons | petition are not open to every Member, 
appointed shall be fit for the offices which , and himself among others. Well, Sir, we 
they are to fill. Objection is taken to the | live in a country which has a Parliamen- 
principle of cramming. It is said that | tary Constitution ; Government must main- 
competitive examination only leads to a/ tain itself in Parliament by the support 
system of cramming, and the knowledge | of its friends, and it is natural they should 
which enters the mind in that way does | feel more disposed to comply with requests 
not remain there, but is soon lost. But | made by a friend, than by a gentleman 
the principle of cramming, or in other words | who is going to move to turn them out. 
of preliminary preparation, is an essential | I do not think there is anything at all in- 
element of all competition. When a boat | consistent with human nature or consti- 
race is to come off, the men who are to pull | tutional principle. in such an arrange- 
are crammed — they practise with others; ment, and I do not see what the coun- 
for a fortnight or a month beforehand pre-| try would gain by changing it, and giv- 
paring for the race. If you have a horse- | ing the opponents of the Government a 
race, the horses are crammed — they are | right to demand favours of the Govern- 
crammed with corn, and they are practised | ment. It has, however, been rightly said 
in the exercise of their muscles. If there | that those nominations are given to re- 
is to be a pugilistie combat, the men are | spectable persons, and often without re- 
crammed—that is, they are trained in order | gard to political considerations. 1 myself 
to be ready for the contest on the day | last year gave a nomination for competi- 
fixed. And therefore, if you are to have|tion for a clerkship in the Treasury to 
competition at all, you cannot object to| the son of a person opposed to the 
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Government, and who was laid under no 
obligation by my granting what he asked, 
and who did not consider himself in any 
way fettered by my having done so. I only 
mention that as a proof that when persons 
who are opposed to the Government conde- 
scend to express a wish, when that wish 
ean well be granted, their being opposed to 
the Government is not an absolute reason 
for refusing them And I can assure the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan, that if he 
would condescend at any time to ex- 
press a wish in favour of any of his 
constituents, that wish would receive 
every consideration. But then it is only 
right, according to the working of the 
British Constitution, that the requests of 
those who are the friends of the Go- 
vernment should be complied with in 
preference to the requests of those who 
are not. I see nothing in that requiring 
to be altered in reference to the proper 
working of the Parliamentary constitu- 
tion of this country. Well, | think that 
to open an office to which every man 
may come and say, “I write down my 
name, and I desire to be examined at 
the next opportunity for a clerkship in 
the Treasury or War Department,’’ would 
be no improvement in the working of 
the constitution, or in the filling-up of 
offices. I think that those who are in the 
service of the Crown ought to have the re- 
sponsibility of filling up the appointments 
at their disposal properly; and I see no more 
reason why these appointments should be 
at the command of every man who walks the 
streets than that any other appointments 
or honours of the Crown should be at 
the command of those who might think 
it desirable to have them. I am quite 
sure that these Commissioners do their 
duty according to the best of their judg- 
ment, and I believe that the persons ap- 
pointed under this system of competition 
have been well qualified for the public 
service, and better, no doubt, than many 
who were appointed before. When I 
was at the Foreign Office, I was most 
anxious to establish some system of exa- 
mination; but at that time there were 
no Commissioners, and there was such 
difficulty in deciding who should be the 
examiners, that I was never able to esta- 
blish the system. Now, however, the 


system is generally established, and the | 
Government are prepared to act upon it. | 
Notwithstanding all the jokes of the hon. 
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which works well, and which will insure 
good and proper persons to be employed 
in the different appointments in the public 
service. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that he agreed in 
the main with what had fallen from the 
noble Lord and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but 
there was one material point on which he 
differed from them. The noble Lord had 
endeavoured to set up an analogy be- 
tween the training of horses, of pugilists, 
of rowers, the severe studies which men 
went through at the University, and 
which certainly greatly exercised the 
mind, leaving behind a power nothing 
could afterwards destroy, and the asking 
of a vast number of chance questions of 
those who came up for examination as 
candidates for civil service appointments. 
Those questions were superadded to the 
elementary examination, and the right 
hon. Gentleman and the noble Lord pre- 
tended that they afforded a test of gene- 
ral mental acquirement. Now, in. his 
belief, the system adopted by the Civil 
Service Commissioners was not a test of 
mental acquirement at all, and that the 
ability to answer those questions could 
only be attained by a vicious system of 
cramming. Any one who looked at the 
kind of questions asked would see at 
once that it was impossible to answer them 
without a complete stucy of the subject. 
They were not in their nature elemen- 
tary; whereas in the University everybody 
was examined in the same kind and qua- 
lity of subjects, and did really undergo 
fair competition. How could the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer say that the sys- 
tem of examination was an elementary 
one, when if he went into any bookseller’s 
shop and asked for the books necessary 
for cramming for examination for such 
and such an appointment, he would find 
that it was a complete system? Such 
questions as he referred to offered, in fact, 
anything but a fair test of mental ac- 
quirement, and it very often happened that 
persons were passed because they fortu- 
nately happened to have got up one or 
two of the subjects on which the exami- 
ners asked general questions. He heard 
the other day of a young man who was 
being examined for a direct commission 
for the army being asked, among other 
things, to write a history of the Refor- 
mation. He put it to the House whe- 


Gentleman opposite on the questions pro- | ther that was not a very odd requirement 


posed for examination, the system is one | to demand of a person who was applying 
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for a commission. The system was a bad | 
system, if carried to an excess; but he | 
quite agreed with the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer that there had not been suf- | 
ficient experience to enable the House “4 
come to a sound opinion on the matter. 
What was wanted was to get the best 
permanent servants to do the public work; | 
and as opinions differed with respect to 
the result of the system which had been 
adopted, he thought, that until further 
experience was obtained, it would be 
worse to push it to too great an extent. 
The subject was very important, but it 
would not be fair to compare the young 
men of the present day with the young 
men of thirty or forty years ago, for edu- 
cation had enormously advanced, and the 
state of general intelligence was very 
different now. They must compare the 
men they now got relatively with the 
young men who obtained other positions 
of the same standing, and thereby de- 
termine whether the system did really 
secure for the country better servants. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he was 
a little surprised to hear the noble Lord 
stand up in that House and avow, albeit in 
a jocose and pleasant vein of humour, that 
nominations ought to be given away by the 


Government, and not thrown open ; because, | 


as he (Mr. Darby Griffith) humbly imagined, 
such a system was incompatible with the 
principles on which competitive examina- 
tion was founded. The noble Lord thought 
that it was perfectly natural to carry on the 
public service by patronage ; but he thought 
it was generally understood that the ap- 
pointment of Civil Service Commissioners 
and Examiners was intended to do away 
with patronage to a great extent. It was 
to be remembered that party heats and 
animosities had greatly subsided within the 
last half century ; and if it came to this, 
that the noble Lord objected to give nomi- 
nations to those who wished to turn him 
out of office, or who voted against him, he 
thought it would be found on inquiry that 
the noble Lord was vastly more indebted to 
many Gentlemen on the opposition side of 
the House than he was to the Gentlemen 
who sat near and behind him. The ex- 
planation which the noble Lord had afford- 
ed them that night, although intelligible 
enough, could hardly be reconciled with 
the principles on which the Commission was 
founded, nor was it applicable to the prac- | 
tice pursued by many hon. Gentlemen who | 
sat on the Ministerial side. 


Mr. Henley 
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Question put, “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 118; Noes 
37: Majority 81. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


STREET MUSIC IN THE METROPOLIS. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. BASS said, he rose to call the 
attention of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department to Street Music in the 
Metropolis, and to move, “* That it is expe- 
dient to reconsider the Law on this matter 
at the earliest opportunity.”’ The inconve- 
nience and noises of the nuisance of which 
he complained were known to everybody in 
the House, and out of it too, to all who 
dwelt inthe metropolis. Street music had 
become so intolerable that it was absolutely 
necessary that some measure should be 
adopted for its regulation. The law on 
the subject was not well defined, and it 
should be made more precise and better 
From early morning until late at 
night—that was from 7.30 a.m. until 11] 
p-m.—the streets and squares of the me- 
tropolis were occupied by bands of wander- 
ing musicians, whose music rendered the 
town a perfect garden of discord. Bands 
were incessantly playing north, south, east, 
and west. The other morning he had oc- 
casion to call on his neighbour, Sir Richard 
Mayne, and found a band at his door step. 
Crossing to the south side of Eaton Square 
he found a second band; then, going to 
the north side, he found a third band ; and, 
finally, in Eaton Place, he came upon a fourth 
band, playing in front of the House of the 
Home Secretary. He assured the House 
he could hear all the four bands at the 
same moment ; and if any person with the 
slightest musical taste could tolerate a 
street band at all, it was perfectly clear 
they could not tolerate four bands at once, 
shrieking, blasting, counter-blasting, and 
creating the most horrible discord. It 
seemed to him absolutely preposterous to 
contend that the description of music pre- 
valent in the streets of the metropolis could 
be of any advantage to any one whatever. 
On the contrary, it was a great hindrance 
to the serious business of life. Men en- 
gaged in severe mental occupations, like 
Mr. Babbage and others, were actually un- 
able during the greater part of the day to 
continue their studies. Mr. Babbage had 
told him that one-fourth of his time was 
consumed by the hindrances occasioned by 
street bands, and that in the course of a 
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few days he was interrupted 182 times. 
[A laugh.] Hon. Gentlemen might laugh, 
but it was really the case, that many per- 
sons had declared to him that they had been 
driven from London solely by the torments 
inflicted by these bands. The persons 
who played in the streets did not retain 
the money that was given away by the 
public ; for a number of persons, who did 
not appear in the matter, obtained their 
livelihood out of the unfortunate foreigners 
who were blowing their wind away. It 
was stated that any person who was an- 
noyed had by law the power of putting 
a stop to street music; but, in reality, 
that was not so, in consequence of the law 
not being clearly defined. Sir R. Mayne, 
on the previous morning, told him that 
Lord Canning, just before he went to India, 
made a complaint that on a particular oeca- 
sion, when he was writing a despatch of 
the greatest importance, a serious error 
crept in entirely owing to the annoyance 
occasioned by a street band under his 
window. He was quite confident that no 
Member of that House could say that street 
bands were not a nuisance. He was for- 


tunately not so late in retiring on the pre- 
ceding night as many hon. Members, but 
he was roused from his first sleep by the 


horrid noise of a street band, and three or 
four times during the day he was inter- 
rupted in his correspondence, and had to 
beat a retreat ; moving from the front to 
the rear, and from the rear to the front ; 
and finding it absolutely impossible to get 
on, He might be told that people enjoyed 
the music, or it would not be paid for. But 
it was no proof because it was paid for 
that it was enjoyed. In this great town 
money could always be found for any nui- 
sance, and the truth was that the bands 
were paid to be got rid of. He could not 
siippose that any persons supported the 
bands either on account of the excellence 
of their music or because they assisted in 
teaching good music, and he could only 
therefore conclude, and he believed, that 
they were destined for the delectation of 
nursemaids and children. He was informed 
by the Home Secretary that the law was 
doubtful—that some magistrates decided 
one way and some another. They could not 
agree as to what was ‘‘ reasonable cause” 
of complaint. That being so, he thought 
he had shown sufficient grounds for the 
Motion which he had brought forward. 


Mr. SPEAKER said, he had to inform | 


the hon. Gentleman that he could not ac- 
tually move the Resolution, because the 
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House, by deciding that the word “ now” 
should stand part of the Question before 
them, had already resolved to go into Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. BASS said, that although he could 
not go to a division, he might elicit the 
opinion of hon. Members on the subject. 

Lory FERMOY said, that he was not 
one of those who agreed with the senti- 
ments of the hon. Member on this subject. 
The law was already sufficiently stringent 
on this subject, and had been put into 
foree a vast number of times by the hon. 
Gentleman's friend Mr. Babbage, who had 
punished, very unjustly as he thought, 
many poor musicians, His hon. Friend 
disliked music. [Mr. Bass: No, a 
Well, his hon. Friend disliked bands, at al 
events ; but he was glad to hear that there 
was so much musical taste in Belgravia, 
because they might depend upon it that 
the band would not play there unless they 
were supported. The fact was that those 
band players were professional musicians, 
and played for the public, and the public 
remunerated them. The people enjoyed 
the bands even in aristocratic Belgravia, 
and that there was such a number there 
when the bon. Member visited that quarter 
showed that the people there desired to 
hear the music. He was sorry that the 
hon. Gentleman was woke up so early in 
the morning by bands, but that was no 
reason why the whole of his neighbourhood 
should be deprived of the pleasure of hear- 
ing them. For illness or any other reason- 
able cause the bands might be required 
to cease playing, but he believed there 
never had been an instance proved of their 
being a nuisance, notwithstanding all Mr. 
Babbage’s complaints. If street bands 
were put down, many other things must 
follow. Huge drays full of beer barrels, 
even though the name of * Bass’’ might 
be inscribed on them, were a_ serious 
annoyance and inconvenience, and some 
people might say they ought not to 
be allowed to pass through the streets in 
the day-time. The fact was, however, that 
the streets must be free for all legitimate 
occupations, He thought that street music 
was a very legitimate occupation, and af- 
forded a great deal of innocent amusement. 
If attention were given to the provision of 
music in publie places, the nursemaids and 
children would go there, and there would 
be less music in the streets. In England 
no provision was made for music and recrea- 
tion, and street music was the consequence. 
He suggested that the hon. Gentleman the 
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Under Secretary for the Home Department! mate, or any other reasonable cause.” 


should take the subject into consideration 
during the reeess and prepare a Bill which 
would provide recreation and music in pro- | 
per places, the result of which would be an 
abatement of what the hon. Member for | 
Derby now considered a nuisance. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, | 
he could not admit that because these street 
bands were paid they ought to be tolerat- 
ed. The argument of the noble Lord was 
altogether unsound, as it would equally 
sanction street music and mendicancy, be- 
cause there were many persons who gave 
money to beggars. There was no town in 
Europe, not even Rome, with so many 
street beggars as London. Not being a| 
man of taste, he had suffered a great deal | 
from street bands. Fate had cast his lot | 
in a thoroughfare having a large square | 
at one end and a street at the other, and 
which was infested with bands, organs, | 
wandering minstrels, negro melodists, and 
every species of musician. One band 
sometimes played fifty yards to the right | 
of his door, another played at an equal | 
distance to the left, with wandering min- 
strels performing in between. If one man 
in a whole street liked this music or this 
noise, that was no reason why all the other 
inhabitants should be annoyed. If the) 
noble Lord the Member for Marylebone | 
were to engage a band of Garibaldi’s fol- | 
lowers to play in his house all day and 
disturb his neighbours, his neighbours could 
recover damages against him. Why, then, 
should a man be allowed to create a dis- 
turbance in the public street which would 
be a breach of the law if created in a private 
dwelling 2? He must also dissent from the | 
view the noble Lord had taken of the law. | 
The Act said that a householder might | 
cause an itinerant musician to depart, and 
that if the musician refused, he might be 
fined a sum not exceeding 40s. But if the 
householder himself happened to be absent, 
a lodger or any other person in the house 
could not dismiss the street musician ; and 
lodging-housekeepers often lost their lodgers 
through the nuisance. But even if the 
housekeeper were at home, a policeman had 
to be found—a matter of extreme difficulty, 
especially in the day-time. Again, when | 
the musician was taken before a magistrate, 
it was necessary to prove that the house- 
keeper had a ** reasonable cause’’ for order- 
ing him away ; and magistrates were not | 
agreed among themselves as to what was | 
a reasonable cause. The words of the Act | 
were, he believed, ‘‘the illness of an in- | 
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' other. 


| nuisances. 


Street music not only prevented people 
from obtaining rest and quiet, it disturbed 
them when making calculations, or even 
when studying their speeches. How dis- 
agreeable, for instance, it must be to the 
noble Viscount, when preparing the busi- 
ness of his office, to he disturbed by a street 
band playing ** Awa’ Whigs,awa’!’’ The 
Act should be amended by striking out the 
condition as to the illness of an inmate of 
the house and any ‘‘ reasonable cause,” 
and by enabling the inmates to order off 
street musicians at their own will whenever 
they experienced annoyance. 

Mr. MALINS said, the House ought to 
feel very much obliged to the hon. Member 
for Derby for having brought the subject 
before them. [Laughter.] It was no 
laughing matter, and he thought that every 
man ought to be protected in the peaceful 
enjoyment of his own home. That, how- 
ever, was more than he could obtain in the 


/ square or parallelogram in which he lived, 


He frequently had to endure a grinding 
organ on one side and a noisy band on the 
As to preparing speeches, he was 
not in the habit of troubling the House 


‘often ; but he had work todo at his own 


home which involved a great deal of read- 
ing and study, and he declared that he had 
seriously entertained the notion of living 
away from London in consequences of these 
He often told his servant to 
send away street musicians, but they only 
moved off a few yards, and it was of no 
use trying to stop them. He had no help 
for it but to wait till eleven at night came, 
when he might expect to have quiet ; but 
even then he must confess that his neigh- 
bourhood was sometimes favoured with 
a round of the ‘* Old Hundredth,” be- 


ginning about eleven and ending at half 


past twelve. [A laugh.] That was no 
really laughing matter. He could not get 
on with his work unless he set about it 
very early in the morning, before the street 
musicians were up. The organ grinding 


'was the worst nuisance of all, and the 


Under Secretary for the Home Department 
ought to do something to put it down. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he would en- 
deavour to treat the matter seriously. The 
hon. Member for Derby had very vividly 
portrayed his sufferings from street music. 
He and other hon. Gentlemen had spoken 
of broken rest, an offended sense of hear- 
ing and shattered nerves, but no one had 
given them the slightest inkling of his 
opinion as to the proper remedy for the 
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evil. There were only two remedies avail- 
able which were not already enforced, one 
of which was to prohibit all street music 
under any circumstances. It was said 
that bands were not so bad as organs ; but 
it was well known, that in many parts of 
London crowds of children gathered round 
the Italian organ-grinders. What might be 
unacceptable at the West End was very 
popular in other districts. It was all very 
well for those who disliked, or who pos- 
sessed a very refined taste for, music to 
seek to do away with the bands in the 
streets ; but with the great majority of the 
population there was no doubt they were 
popular. Indeed, he felt sure that if the 
hon. Member for Derby were to poll his 
own household, he would find the greater 
number of votes recorded in their favour, 
and he did not think it therefore desirable 
thatit should be placed in the power of every 
churlish person, or every man who hap 
pened to be busy, to drive music out of the 
streets. There were, he admitted, draw- 
backs under the existing system ; but it 
became those who complained of the annoy- 
ance occasioned by those bands to take 
eare that the remedy which they sought 
to provide was not worse than the evil 
which it proposed to cure. It had been 
said that the words ‘‘ reasonable grounds” 


the morning, were to represent to the po- 
licemen in the neighbourhood that he re- 
quired to sleep to an hour long before 
which persons were in the streets, there 
could be hardly any doubt that that would 
be regarded as a ** reasonable ground”’ for 
preventing these bands from playing so as 
to disturb him. So it was decided that 
interference with the labours of Mr. Bab- 
bage, a man of science, was a ‘* reasonable 
ground” for regarding the bands in the 
light of an annoyance. That being so, he 
could not undertake on the part of the 
Government to say that they would be pre- 
pared to interfere with the law as it stood. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY rejoiced to learn 
that the Government had arrived at the 
decision which his hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary had announced. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby, he contended, was entirely 
mistaken in supposing that the inhabitants 
of the metropolis were opposed to street 
music. In support of that view he might 


Observe that he, as the treasurer of the 
Regent’s and Victoria Parks bands, could 
State of his own knowledge, that those 
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bands were now self-supporting, although 
there was in the first instance great diffi- 
culty in establishing them ; and if any 
hon. Gentleman would visit either of these 
parks on Sundays, he would find there 
crowds of well-dressed persons listening to 
the music. They would have, indeed, a so- 
lemn metropolis if his hon. Friend’s Motion 
were carried. There would be no life, no 
pleasure, no amusement. He should there- 
fore be sorry to see any alteration made in 
the law. 


Lunatic Asylums. 


IRISH DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he would beg to calf 
attention to the defects in the moral treat- 
ment of insanity in the great majority of 
Irish Distriet Lunatie Asylums ; and to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, whether 
the executive Government of Ireland in- 
tend taking any, and what steps, to render 
those Institutions less irksome to the pa- 
tients and more conducive to their recovery? 
As that was the third year he had brought 
the subject under the notice of Parliament, 
and had placed a work he had written con- 
taining his views regarding the moral 
treatment of insanity in the hands of the 


, . ‘ | greater number of the Members, he would 
were uncertain ; butif, for instance, a Mem- | not occupy the House: very long, more 
ber of the House, returning from the dis- | particularly as he intended next year, and 
charge of his duties at three o'clock in| indeed every year while he remained in 








Parliament, bringing the matter forward, 
until the defects he complained of were 
remedied. Almost immediately on the pre- 
sent Chief Secretary’s accession to office, 
he had called his attention to the draw- 
backs which existed in the asylums. The 
right hon. Baronet had paid a good deal of 
attention to his representations, had ae- 
companied him to the best of the English 
asylums, and had visited some others that 
he suggested and promised that on going 
to Ireland he would do his best to remedy 
whatever appeared to him calling for 
Amendment. To do him justice, he had 
kept his word. Some important improve- 
ments had been introduced, he believed 
in @ great measure owing to the interest 
which the Chief Secretary showed in the 
matter—amongst them, appointing only 
medical men to the office of resident mana- 
gers, and intrusting them with the chief 
responsibility. He had also visited many 
of the asylums, and this, together with the 
keeping of the matter alive in Parliament, 
had been productive of much good. as many 
of the asylums were undoubtedly improving 
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that had been at a complete standstill 
before. However, much yet remained to 
be done before the asylums would be what 
they ought as regarded moral curative 
treatment, and it was for the purpose of 
inducing the right hon. Baronet to con- 
tinue the good work he had so well com- 
menced, and making boards of governors 
and the country generally aware of what 
still remained to be done to render those 
excellent institutions more valuable, that 
he brought forward his present Motion. 
His only ground of complaint against the 
majority of the asylums was that there was 
a great deficiency in the way of suitable 
occupation and recreation for the patients. 
In all other respects the asylums were 
most unexceptionable. Great care and 
humanity was shown towards the patients 
—they were well clothed and fed—hardly 
any instance of cruelty or neglect ever 
oceurred, and the administration of them, 
both as regarded the Government Inspec- 
tors and the Lecal Boards, was honestly 
conducted. 
pity, when a little trouble on the part of 
the Inspectors, and a very small outlay by 
the Local Boards, which would be repaid 
tenfold by results, would render those in- 
stitutions the first in the kingdom, that the 
proper means were not adopted. With two 
or three exceptions, the asylums were de- 
plorably deficient both in the appliances as 
well as a proper system for agreeably oc- 
cupying the patients. All writers and 
authorities on the subject concurred as to 
the absolute necessity of suitable employ- 
ment and amusements for the insane, both 
as a means of alleviating the tedium of 
their lives and promoting their recovery. 
Except in the instances alluded to — and 
he was by no means prepared to admit that 
even they came up to the right standard — 
he contended that the patients were not, 
so far as the moral treatment was con- 
cerned, treated consistently with the best 
acknowledged principles. To prevent any 
controversy on this point, he would, al- 
though well acquainted with nearly all the 
asylums, entirely exclude his own experi- 
evee regarding them, and evnfine himself 
to official documents to support his state. 
ments. The first to which he would refer. 
was the Report of the Royal Commission, 
appointed in 1856, to examine into the 
state of the Irish Asylums— 

“In the new asylums recreation halls have been 
provided, but, excepting in a few cases, as the new 
Richmond and Sligo Asylums, we found that they 
were either not used or were devoted to other 


Mr. Blake 
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purposes, We are sorry to be obliged to add, that 
we fear this has generally resulted from the ma- 
nager or governors not attaching sufficient im- 
portance to the amusement of the patients as a 
portion of their treatment. We hope that this idea 
will be dispelled, and that the great want of any 
amusing occupation for the patients which is par- 
ticularly observable throughout the asylums (with 
few exceptions) will, before long, cease to be a 
subject of unfavourable comment. At present, 
whatever attempts have been made in a few in- 
stances, and especially at Richmond and Sligo, in 
the way of evening entertainments, &c., nothing 
has been done to mitigate the bare and cheerless 
character of the apartments usually occupied by 
the inmates. In corridor or day-room, the lunatic 
sees nothing but the one undiversified bare wall— 
giving to these hospitals, intended for the restora- 
tion of the alienated mind, an air of blankness and 
desolation more calculated to fix than to remove 
the awful disease under which it labours. It can- 
| not be denied, notwithstanding the care and atten- 
| tion which appear generally to be given by the 
| managers and visiting physicians to the patients 
| under their charge, that, on the whole, the lunatic 
| asylums of Ireland wear more the aspect of places 
merely for the secure detention of lunatics than 
| of curative hospitals for the insane. Probably it 
| is by some considered, that the inmates being poor, 
the ratepayers should not be called on to provide 
| for them comforts and appliances beyond their 
position ; and something, perhaps, of the idea pre- 
vails, that the lunatic asylum should not, by the 
| comfort it provides for its inmates, cease to be a 
test, like the workhouse, for those who seek it as 
jan asylum. But it is almost needless to point out 
| that the eases are by no means analogous, and it 
| would be as consistent to prevent the surgeons of 
| our county infirmaries or fever hospitals giving 
| expensive medicines or comforts to patients as to 
| refuse to provide for the lunatic what may contri- 

bute to his cure. Besides, we believe it better 
| economy to relieve the rates by the cure of the 

lunatic, than to burden them with his permanent 
maintenance by perpetuating his insanity.” 
Nearly twenty medical officers of asylums 
and others gave evidence before the Com- 
mission as to the inadequacy of the means 
of occupation and amusement ; but, not- 
withstanding this, and the strong recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners, years 
rolled on, and very little, if anything, ap- 
peared to have been done to amend mat- 
ters, and from the Reports of the Inspee- 
tors it would seem as if there was nothing 
to complain of in this respect. Indeed, a 
paragraph in their Report for 1861 was 
calculated to lead to the idea that there 
were ample resources for the patients, as 
they reported that— 
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** As a general rule the patients in district asy- 
lums are industriously employed both in and out 
of doors, and while their comforts and sanitary 
condition are attended to, means of amusement 
were not neglected.” 

This was the opinion of the Inspectors in 
1861, from which he ventured to differ so 
much that he brought the subject before 
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Parliament, and set forth very strongly the 
real condition of the asylums, and what 
they ought to be. A considerable change 
seemed to come over the opinion of the 
Inspectors, as in their next Report, that 
of 1862, they stated— 


“ Our object in introducing the educational con- 
dition of the inmates of the different district asy- 
lums, and in which the illtterate more than double 
those who have received a fair amount of educa- 
tion, was to exhibit their previous social position, 
and to show the beneficial working of these insti- 
tutions in producing habits of order, neatness, and 
even some approach to refinement among the in- 
sane classes, while the number daily employed in 
and out of doors serves to prove the encourage- 
ment given to industrial occupations. On this 
latter head, however, we feel satisfied that great 
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room for improvement still exists, and that suit- 
able occupations could be devised for a much } 
greater proportion of patients than at present ; | 
for nothing can be more injurious to the insane | 
themselves than idleness, and that listless mode of | 
existence, particularly within doors, which we re- 
gret to observe is too mueh tolerated. In the ab- | 
sence of industrial employment, pastimes ought 
to be more generally provided.” 


With the concurrent testimony of the Royal 
Commission, the local officers of asylums, 
and lastly, the Report of the Inspectors 
last year as to the deficiency in the im- 
portant particular he alluded to, he thought 
he need not trouble the House with further 
proof to induce them to believe that a very 
great defect existed in the Irish asylums 
as regarded moral treatment. That fact 
admitted, it was clearly the duty of the 
Government to remedy the evil—as mueh 
of the responsibility rested on them, as 
they not only appointed the Inspectors and 
local medical officers, but the nomination 
of the boards of management was in the 
hands of the Lord Lieutenant. He had no 
doubt, if the Inspectors earnestly applied 
themselves to the task, that, with very 
little trouble, a great deal could be aceom- 
plished in a short time. On a former oe- 
easion the right hon. Baronet had urged 
that the work of reformation lay chiefly 
with the local boards, as it depended on 
them whether the necessary expenses should 
be incurred. That was quite true; but a 
number of country gentlemen, or persons 
engaged in business, were not supposed to 
know what was essential for the due treat- 
ment of insanity, and it was clearly the 
duty of the Inspectors to point it out to 
them. He believed that, with very few 
exceptions, the boards of governors in 
Ireland were most willing to do whatever 
Was necessary in the way of affording the 
patients the means of recreation and oceu- 
pation, if the Inspeetors would only explain 
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what was required. He had often, when 
visiting asylums, remonstrated with go- 
vernors with whom he was acquainted, on 
the deficiencies he observed ; and their in- 
variable answer had been, ‘* We were not 
aware of this before, and supposed, when 
the Inspectors made no remark, that every- 
thing was all right.’’ The asylam at Water- 
ford, of which he was a governor for many 
years, was, until very lately, about as back- 
ward as any other in Ireland, as regarded 
moral curative treatment ; and yet he could 
assert, that until the subject was brought 
before Parliament, neither the visitors’ 
book in the asylum, in which the Inspec- 
tors recorded their opinions, in the Report 
furnished to Parliament, or in communiea- 
tions with the board, was there anything 
to show that the Government officials did 
not consider that everything as regarded 
the diverting of the patients’ minds, and 
affording them salutary occupation, was 
unobjectionable ; and what held good with 
respect to Waterford, it was reasonable to 
suppose was the same as regarded other 
places. If the improvement of asylums 
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| depended so much on local boards, the 


latter should be informed as to the requi- 
sites in an asylum for properly carrying out 
the moral treatment. He would probably 
be sneered at for trying, as it might be 
alleged, to make every governor a lunatic 
doctor. That was by no means his inten- 
tion, and he was sure that the House would 
eoncur with him that every gentleman ap- 
pointed to the office should be made ac- 
quainted with a few simple principles as 
regarded the requisites to aid the carrying 
out of a proper system of moral treatment. 
If it came within their province to decide 
whether they would or would not provide 
these, they ought to know what they were, 
and the reason for their being required. A 
half sheet of printed matter would inform 
every governor what he ought to knew, or 
the same thing could be. hung on the walk 
of the board-room or laid on the table, and 
members of the committee would then know 
whether patients were treated in conformity 
with correct principles, or whether the in- 
stitution contained sufficient appliances for 
the purpose. The cost of this for all Ire- 
land would be about two or three pounds, 
and as many hours trouble on the part of 
the Inspeetors to draw up the table. As 


the hon. Baronet might, as before, seek to 
establish the superiority of the Irish asy- 
lums on the credit of two or three good 
ones, he would at once cheerfully admit 
that Richmond, Belfast, Sligo, Kilkenny, 
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and, he believed, Armagh and Londonderry, 
were in advance of the others ; but that 
was just the reason that the Inspectors 
onght to exert themselves to bring the 
others up to them. The Chief Secretary 
would also probably cite the greater num- 
ber of recoveries in the Irish asylums as a 
proof that they were much better managed 
than those in England. But if all the 
circumstances were looked into, that fact 
did not establish any superiority, because 
the Irish asylums were much better cir- 
eumstanced for effecting recoveries than 
those in England, as in the former coun- 
try, as a rule, the patients were placed 
under treatment for their malady at a much 
earlier period of the disease than in Eng- 
land. The reason was that in Ireland there 
was no outdoor relief for the insane, and 
where asylums were situated, from the high 
reputation they enjoyed, they were sent, 
generally speaking, by their friends at once 
into them, and the chances of recovery were 
therefore much greater; but in England 
their friends were often paid to keep them. 
When they became too violent for them, 
they were drafted into the workhouse, and 
finally arrived at the lunatic asylums in 
three-fourths of the instances chronic cases. 
In page 64 of his pamphlet on insanity 
he had remarked on this part of the sub- 
ject— 

** Owing to the unwise system pursued by the 
parochial authorities, the asylums have become so 
choked up with chronic cases that only 14 per 
cent, on the entire number in confinement, are 
curable ; whilst on the other hand, no outdoor 
relief for the insane being permitted in Ireland, no 
inducement to keep them at home is thus held 
out ; and, except in a few districts, where there is 
deficient accommodation, a comparatively small 
number of really curable cases are retained long 
in jails and workhouses. Besides this, I believe a 
greater amount of harmless patients, when re- 
covery appears hopeless, are transmitted to the 
workhouse, than in England ; the consequence is, 
that in Ireland the curable cases amount to 25 
per cent on the entire number. If, therefore, on 
the average number under treatment in England 
14 per cent are curable, and out of these 10 per 
cent on the entire number are cured, there ought 
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to be, on the same calculation, within a fraction 
of 18 per cent of recoveries on the whole average 
number under treatment in Ireland, whilst there 
is, in reality, only 16. Continuing the calculation | 
on the number amenable to recovery, it will be 
found that on the same principle the English asy- | 
‘ lums would be on an equal footing with the Irish, | 
if the cures reached a fraction under 9 per cent, | 
whilst actually the recoveries are 10 per cent. | 
With regard to cures on admissions, if we bear in 
mind that ‘the facility of cures and the propor- | 
tion of recoveries bear a direct ratio to the short- 
ness of time that has elapsed from the origin of 
the complaint to the commencement of the treat- 
ment,’ and could accurately calculate the state of 
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curability of patients on their reception into the 
asylums of both countries, I have no doubt it 
would be found that Ireland was so much better 
off, as regards the curability of the admissions, 
that the recoveries were really less than what 
they onght to be.” 

To show the benefit of a good system, he 
need only instance the fact, that whilst at 
Colney Hatch the recoveries were rarely 
beyond 15 per cent; sometimes as low as 
seven, at Leicester they had amounted 
to three times that number. There was 
nothing more incumbent on the executive 
Government than to improve the Central 
Asylum at Dundrum—in fact, to make it a 
model asylum, where candidates for the 
office of resident physician could learn their 
business. There the Government and In- 
spectors had it all their own way, uncon- 
trolled by local boards, and yet he could 
positively state that three years ago, when 
he visited it, there seemed to be no differ- 
ence between it and the worst of the other 
asylums. When the asylum immediately 
under Government management was in that 
state, was it to be wondered that others 
should be so deficient 2? In some instances, 
where local boards were disposed to with- 
hold from patients whatever was calculated 
to solace them or promote their recovery, 
he thought Government were just as much 
called on to interfere as if there had been 
an interference with their medical treat- 
ment. The authorities concurred that 
judicious religious ministration was most 
comforting and advantageous to patients, 
and yet in the intelligent town of Belfast 
the board of governors refused to have 
chaplains or religious service in the asy- 
lum, because, owing to some fanatical re- 
ligious demonstration in that part of Ire- 
land, several persons had become religious- 
ly insane It might, no doubt, be prudent 
to be cautious how religion was touched 
on with those poor people, but surely it was 
very hard to deprive others who would be 
benefited from having the advantage of 
being present at religious observances. In 
conclusion, he heartily thanked the right 
hon. Baronet for what he had done to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor luna- 
tic. It wasa great and noble work, and 
he hoped he would persevere in it, as much 
remained to be done, but that much could 
with a little energy be easily accomplished. 
He hoped, as a further step, he would be 
induced to adopt the suggestion he had 
ventured to offer him regarding the inform- 
ing Boards of Governors of the leading 
principles with respect to moral treatment. 
Very simple as the matter might appear, 
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he had no doubt, if properly carried out, 
it would be productive of most beneficial 
results. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, it was not 
necessary to detain the House with any 
lengthened observations upon the subject, 
but he must express his acknowledgments 
to the hon. Member for the philanthropic 
feeling by which he was actuated, and the 
interest he had taken in the moral treat- 
ment and condition of the poor insane, not 
only in Ireland but in this country. 
Within the last two years a very great im- 
provement had taken place in the manage- 
ment of almost all the lunatic asylums in 
Ireland. A Commission was appointed 
in 1856, when the right hon. Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Horsman) was Chief Secre- 
tary, and the evidence revealed a total 
absence of those amusements and recrea- 
tions which unquestionably tended to pro- 
duce the best results in the curative treat- 
ment of pauper lunatics. Since that time 
great improvements had been introduced. 
He would take two cases. In Richmond 
Asylum it was stated in 1856 that very 
little arrangement had been made for 
amusement ; but what was the case now ? 
In the Report just issued he found the 
following statement, “Great attention is 


paid to the amusement of the patients.” 
In Dundrum Asylum also amusements were 
provided, such as handball, draughts, cards, 
and an occasional evening dance, when a 
piper was introduced ; newspapers, pe- 
riodicals, and some books were also pro- 
vided for those who took an interest in 


reading. It had been suggested that a 
series of regulations should be drawn up, 
to be submitted to the local authorities, 
pointing out what occupations and amuse- 
ments tended most to the curative treat- 
ment of the lunatic poor, and he would 
undertake that they should be attended to. 
The new rules and regulations introduced 
since he held his present office, had, on the 
whole, worked satisfactorily. There were 
resident medical superintendents instead of 
lay superintendents, who had direct charge 
of the patients in every one of these six- 
teen institutions in Ireland. The report 
from each was to be drawn up according to 
an improved formula. Every institution 
was to be separately treated, according to 
regulations given to the superintendent ; 
and there were to be distinct columns for 
general observations, the number of the 
patients, the kind of amusements intro- 
duced, the dietary, the expenditure, and 
the cost of maintenance for each of the 
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inmates. A uniform system of book- 
keeping had also been introduced into all 
these institutions, and every attention 
would be given to have full details as to 
economy and management. The sanction 
of the Treasury had been obtained to the 
enlargement of the central asylum at Dun- 
drum. The Board of Works had prepared 
a plan ; a Vote of £5.800 was taken, with 
£250 for a Turkisk bath, which was cal- 
culated to be of immense advantage, and 
they were endeavouring to establish one in 
all the great asylums. In addition there 
were six new asylums, three actually in 
the course of construction, at Ennis, Cas- 
tlebar, and Letterkenny, and three others 
for which’ the ground was purchased and 
the plans made, in Down, Monaghan, and 
Wexford. He should be glad of any sug- 
gestion upon this subject from the hon. 
Gentleman, from whose exertions much 
good had resulted. He could assure him 
and the House that he was most desirous 
to improve the condition of the unfortunate 
class of persons to whom his Motion re- 
ferred. 


RESIDENCES OF DECEASED 
CELEBRITIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. EWART said, he rose to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether, through the ageney of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, or otherwise, it 
may be practicable to have inscribed on 
those houses in London which have been 
inhabited by celebrated persons, the names 
of such persons. The places which had 
been the residences of the ornaments of 
their history could not but be precious to 
all thinking Englishmen ; and when he re- 
minded the House how rich the metropolis 
was in such associations, he thought they 
would agree with him that it was desirable 
some record should be placed upon the re- 
spective localities. Thus, Milton lived in 
a garden-house in Petty France, now No. 
19, York Street, Westminster ; Newton’s 
house in St. Martin’s Street, south side of 
Leicester Square, was now an hotel ; Dry- 
den died at No. 43, Gerard Street ; Prior 
lived in Duke Street, Westminster; Sir 
Joshua Reynolds lived in the centre of the 
west side of Leicester Square ; Hogarth 
lived in part of the Sabloniérre hotel ; 
Flaxman at 7, Buckingham Street, Fitzroy 
Square—his studio was still there; Dr. 
Johnson died at 8, Bolt Court, Fleet Street ; 
Goldsmith at 2, Brick Court, Temple ; 
Gibbon at No. 7, Bentinck Street ; Garrick 
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at the centre house, Adelphi Terrace ; the 
great Duke of Marlborough died in Marl- 
borough House ; Lord Somers’s house was 
still in Lineoln’s Inn Fields ; Lord Mansfield 
lived in King’s Bench Walk; Samuel 
Rogers lived in St. James’s Place, and 
Lord Macaulay in the Albany. Other na- 
tions were in the habit of preserving me- 
morials of their great men, and there was 
no reason why we should not follow their 
example. 
it was not for him to prescribe, although 
he had made a suggestion in his Question ; 
but at least he hoped that the few remarks 
he had made would have the effvct of eall- 
ing attention to the subject. 

Mra. COWPER said, hg.thought that as 


much interest was felt id England for de- | 


parted greatness as in other countries, 


He agreed with his hon. Friend in thinking | 


that it would be desirable that they should 
be able to recognise the spots where per- 
sons of eminence and fame had resided. 
The matter might fall within the functions 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, but 
still it was the right of the owner or occu- 
pier of a house to write upon it what he 
pleased, and it might not be desirable to 
compel a man to place upon his house the 
name of a person who did not then live 
there. Some persons liked to put their 
own names on a brass plate upon their 
doors, and might not wish to have the name 
of an eminent departed person also there. 
Some owners, too, might object to having 
the antiquity of their houses so prominently 
revealed, especially if they were thinking 
of selling them. If those difficulties could 
be got over, it would, no doubt, be gratify- 
ing to the public to be able to identify the 
houses in which such men as Newton and 


Reynolds had lived. 


DETENTION OF THE “GIBRALTAR.” 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he rose 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he is prepared to propose the 
grant of any compensation to Captain 
Blakeley for the loss oceasioned to him by 
the detention, without cause, of the vessel 
Gibraltar ;"’ and whether the Government 
will lay upon the table the depositions or 
informations upon which the Government 
acted in that case? In the business-like 
state of the House [there were but four- 
teen hon. Members present] he owed an 
apology, perhaps, for bringing the matter 
forward. But he did so because he be- 
Mr. W. Ewart 
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lieved the interests of a meritorious indi- 
vidual had suffered at the hands of the Go- 
vernment. The facts of the case were 
very simple. Captain Blakeley shipped 
two guns to a neutral foreign port on 
board the Gibraltar at Liverpool. They 
were fort guns, weighing twenty-one tons 
,each, and therefore could not possibly be 
used for the armament of any ship, much 
less a small schooner like the Gibraltar. 
In fact, it would have been impossible to 
use use them on board the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Upon the 10th of June the Go. 
vernment, acting, he believed, upon the 
| information furnished by Mr. Adams, sent 
down to stop the ship from going to sea. 
There was no doubt such a step was legal, 
but whether in this case it was not an ex- 
|treme exercise of the power was a point 
which he should like to submit to the So- 
| lieitor General. If the detention of the ship 
' had been but for two or three days, until 
some competent person had ascertained 
| that there was no ground for the supposi- 
tion that those huge guns could be used 
| for the armament of the ship, there would 
| have been no ground of complaint. But, 
|instead of that, the vessel was detained 
‘from June 10 to June 30, and he was told 
that even then she would not have been 
released had not the matter been accident- 
ally mentioned in that House. A telegram 
was sent down the next day, and the de- 
tainer of the collector of customs was 
taken off. She had been detained upon 
the supposition that these enormous guns 
could be used for the armament of the ship, 
but the real truth was that the American 
Minister was desirous of preventing the 
Gibraltar putting to sea with those guns, 
which might, through some neutral port, 
eventually find their way into the Con- 
federate States. Captain Blakeley had 
lost considerably by the act, not only by 
demurrage, in failing to comply with a 
contract, but an impression had gone 
abroad among those who had employed 
him, not only in the Confederate States 
but in all parts of the world, that he was 
the object of special aversion to the Ame- 
rican Ambassador, and that the American 
Ambassador had the power, through the 
British Government, of interrupting his 
trade. He (Lord Robert Cecil) had been 
assured by Captain Blakeley that orders to 
a large extent which would naturally have 
been given to him had been sent to France 
in consequence of this act of the Govern- 
ment. The French trader stood in a for- 





tunate position as compared with our mer- 
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chants. Our Government had a policy, 
whieh was to stand up boldly for the rights 
of Englishmen when a weak Power was in 
question; but when they had to deal witha 
strong or combative power like America, 
their enthusiasm and valour wasted away. 
[ Viscount PALMBRSTON : The Zrent affair. ] 
The noble Lord referred to the Trent af- 
fair. That subject had been invaluable to 
the Government, for they had traded on it 
ever since. Every act of concession, every 
act of mean submission to which the Go- 
vernment had consented since then had 


been excused by a reference to the Trent | 


affair. But anybody who looked back to 
that affair would see that the action of the 
Government was neither so prompt nor so 
decided as they wished their countrymen 
to believe. It was only when they dis- 
covered the intensity of the indignation 
felt by Englishmen of all opinions and 
creeds, that they felt themselves bound at 
the peril of their places to take those active 
measures of which they had since made 
such judicious use. But the Emperor of 
the French laid under no such suspicions. 
The Emperor, undoubtedly, defended the 
interests of his subjects against weak 
Powers, but he also defenled them against 
strong Powers; and the result had been that 
a large portion of the trade which our 
countrymen, in consequence of their su- 
perior skill and energy, would otherwise 
have possessed, had been carried to France, 
because merchants and shipowners knew, 
that happen what might, the American 
Government would not dare to commit an 
outrage upon the French flag. There were 
many sufferers in this country from that 
feeling, and none greater than Captain 
Blakeley, who, as he was informed, had 
lost from £20,000 to £30,000 in conse- 
quence of the action of the British Go- 
vernment. [4 laugh] The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) laughed 
at that statement. He did not pro. 
fess to have seen the accounts ; but if there 
was anything in the general opinion that 
any guns manufactured by Captain Blake- 
ley would be stopped at the instance of the 
American Ambassador, even the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield would admit that such an 
opinion would be very prejudicial to a man’s 
business. It was true that Captain Blake- 
ley might have a right of action in a law 
court, and no doubt the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would not fail to advance that 
argument ; but the cost of legal proceed- 
Ings was so enormous, and the facilities for 
lengthening them out and carrying a case 
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from court to court were so illimitable, that 
the Government, if they chose to use the 
power of their long purse, might break any 
law with impunity. Captain Blakeley had 
his remedy, undoubtedly ; but in getting 
it the Government eould put him to such 
enormous expense that probably, as a pru- 
dent man, he would find it more judicious 
to remain silent. But, having done him 
that injury by their own act, the Govern- 
ment ought to deviate from the strict legal 
right, and make some compensation to a 
gentleman who had been the victim of their 
mistaken action. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would make no objection to laying on 
the table the informations or depositions on 
which they had acted. There was a great 
desire to know who it was that had set the 
Government in motion. By producing the 
depositions they might possibly free them- 
selves from the suspicion of having acted 
on the information of spies furnished by 
the American Government; but if they 
refused them, they would certainly be liable 
to that suspicion. He had been strongly 
pressed to ask, too, for the opinions of the 
Law Officers ; but he should not make the 
request, as he was aware that the Govern- 
ment would be supported by the usages of 
the House in refusing to grant it. But, if 
he was not misinformed, those opinions had 
not been used merely for the information 
of the Cabinet, but had been sent down to 
the authorities of the Customs, and had 
there been converted, as it were, into the 
orders of the Government to their subordi- 
nates. If that were the ease, they had 
lost the sacredness of their character, and 
no longer possessed the privilege of secrecy. 
He was told, too, that these opinions went 
beyond the law of the case, and contained 
suggestions on matters of policy. If the 
House allowed a practice to grow up of 
turning the opinions of the Law Officers, 
which were never made public, into orders 
to the subordinate officers of the Govern- 
ment, and of introducing into them sugges- 
tions of policy as well as mere opinions on 
matters of law, it would in time find many 
matters withdrawn from its cognizance 
which ought to have been submitted to it. 
Ile hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be able to contradict the rumour to 
which he referred, and would be able to 
promise that some compensation should be 
given to Captain Blakeley. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: My answer to the noble Lord’s 
Question will be very simple, and I am 
afraid very dry. The case of Captain 
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Blakeley is in no way before me, I have no 
official knowledge of it, and it would be 
absurd in the Finance Minister to propose 
a grant of compensation to a person from 
whom or on whose behalf no appeal has been 
made, and who he has therefore no reason 
to believe had suffered any wrong. That is 
really the only answer I have to give to 
the first part of the noble Lord’s Question. 
With regard to the latter part of the Ques- 
tion, it had escaped my notice, or I should 
have referred to my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. I 
am not able to answer it, but I should say 
that it is an entirely unusual course to 
produce such informations or depositions. 
The noble Lord has made a mistake in 
putting this Question to me, andin making 
it the vehicle of an attack upon the gene- 
ral policy of the Government in respect to 
America, and particularly in reference to 
the Trent. He would have done better to 
call the attention to these matters of the 
proper departments which have cognizance 
of such things, than to put a questiun to 
the Finance Minister, who has no depart- 
mental knowledge of the circumstances, 
and whose only accidental connection with 
it is, that as it involves a matter of money, 
it may some time or other come under his 
consideration, and also that the Treasury 
is the medium for transmitting to the 
Customs authorities the instructions re- 
ceived from the Foreign Office. The Fo- 
reign Office is the Department which is 
responsible for taking the judgment of the 
Law Officers, and it is the Foreign Office 
which directs all proceedings in such mat- 
ters. The Foreign Office forms conclu- 
sions, and the Treasury transmits those 
conclusions to the Customs authorities. 
As far as my information goes as to this 
case, it is at variance entirely with the 
statement of the noble Lord. If I am 
not misinformed, the Government did not 
volunteer any interference in the case of 
the Gibraltar. An inquiry was addressed 
to them by parties connected with her to 
know whether the guns would be of them- 
selves a cause for the detention of the 
vessel. No time was lost in investigating 
the point, and at the earliest possible mo- 
ment a clearance was given to her. In 
point of fact, there was no delay in her 
departure for which the Government can 
be responsible. When I heard the de- 
scription given by the noble Lord of the 
Trent case, of which I know something, 
I became a little suspicious of the circum- 
stances of the Gibraliar, of which 1 know 
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nothing. A more complete, entire, and 
absolute misconstruction and misrepresen- 
tation than the noble Lord has given of 
the conduct of the Government in reference 
to the Trent it is impossible to conceive, 
On the part of the Government I entirely 
repudiate the charge of truckling to the 
United States. The Government have 
acted towards the United States with feel- 
ings more liberal and more just than those 
displayed by the noble Lord, who seems to 
have entered into this question in a spirit of 
the most decided partisanship. It has been 
the duty of the Government in difficult and 
complicated circumstances to steer an even 
course, and they have endeavoured to steer 
that course. They have been taken to 
task in this House and out of it for their 
slowness in putting the principles of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act into operation on 
behalf of the Government of the United 
States, and now the noble Lord more 
rudely attacks them for sacrificing the in- 
terests of this country in deference to the 
United States. We appeal to the public 
from the noble Lord, and I feel perfeetly 
convinced that the public will give us credit 
for an honest endeavour to do our duty and 
for being incapable of the conduct which 
the noble Lord imputes to us when he says 
our principle and policy are to bully the 
weak Powers of the world and truckle to 
the strong. 


Observations. 


SALMON FISHERIES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. HUMBERSTON said. he wished 
to call the attention of the Llouse to the 
Petition of Mr. Robert Toplam, showing, 
that by the operation of the Salmon Fish- 
eries Act, 1861, he has been entirely de- 
prived of his right of fishing for salmon in 
his chartered fishery in the Dee, at Chester, 
without compensation or redress, and that 
his property in that fishery has thus been 
virtually confiscated ; and to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, a wrong 
has been done to Mr. Topham in this case, and 
that a remedy should be applied to redress it.” 
The Act provided, that unless a certain fish 
pass was placed upon the weir, the owner 
was prevented from using his salmon cage 
or fishing his fishery, and it appeared that 
by the operation of the Act Mr. Topham 
was placed in this dilemma—if he erected 
the fish pass, he injured the mill to a great- 
er value than his fishery; and if he neglect- 
ed to do so, he lost his tenant. The tenant, 
supposing that he was exempt from the 
operation of the above-mentioned provision 
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by another clause which had reference to 
ancient rights, continued to fish; but the 
penalties of the Act had been enforced, 
and upon an appeal the prohibition was 
held to apply in the case. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was not com- 
petent for the hon. Member to make a 
Motion, the House having already decided 
that the words proposed to be left out 
should stand part of the Question. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE observed, that if 
there was any reasonable cause of complaint 
it ought to have been brought forward when 
the Act was under consideration. He 
might add, that the same question as that 
to which the hon. Gentleman had called 
attention was raised in the discussion upon 
the Irish Salmon Fisheries Bill, and the 
House of Commons in that case was not 
prepared to interfere with a view of making 
any relaxation in the operation of the Act. 


CASE OF MR. CHISHOLM ANSTEY. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


CotoneL DUNNE said, he rose to call 
attention to the case of Mr. Anstey, late 
Attorney General at Hong-Kong, and to 
ask what reparation has been made to him 
for the injustice acknowledged to have been 
done him by the authorities in that colony. 
Mr. Anstey was formerly a Member of that 
House, and was respected by every one 
for his fearlessness in debate and honesty 
of purpose. He was celebrated for a speech 


which he made inculpating the noble Lord | 


at the head of the Government. The noble 
Lord on that occasion delivered a speech of 
four hours’ duration, which produced a 
greater effect and sensation than any speech 
which he recollected to have been delivered 
within the walls of Parliament. There was 
nothing in the speech of Mr. Anstey to 
excite the personal dislike of the noble 
Lord, and accordingly the noble Lord, some 
time after, sent Mr. Anstey to China as 
one of the high legal authorities of Hong- 
kong. Soon after his arrival, Mr. Anstey 
perceived, as he thought, the members of 
the Government at Hong-Kong in many in- 
stances corrupt, and he brought charges of 
a very serious character against them. 
From the authorities at Hongkong Mr. 
Anstey received no support ; a quarrel was 
the consequence; Mr. Anstey pressed 
his charges with still greater vehemence, 
and the result was that Mr. Anstey 
was dismissed from office. Mr. Anstey 
still pressed his charges against the 


chief officials, including the Governor, and 
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the Secretary to the Governor, but es- 
pecially against Mr. Caldwell. When the 
Earl of Derby came into office, an inquir 

was ordered, not only into Mr. Caldwell’s 
conduct, but also into that of the other 
officers implicated ; but the Duke of New- 
castle soon afterwards succeeding to the 
Colonial Office, Sir Hercules Robinson 
sueceeded Sir John Bowring as Governor of 
Hong-Kong, and was sent out with orders 
to inquire into the conduct of Mr. Caldwell 
alone. The inquiry was a very protracted 
one ; it lasted from August to the begin- 
ning of the following year, and the result 
was that the charges which Mr. Anstey 
brought were proved to be established. 
Those charges were, that Mr. Caldwell was 
in league with pirates in those seas, and 
that he exerted his influence over the Go- 
vernment at Hong-Kong to induce them 
not only to connive at the pirates, but ac- 
tually to assist the pirates with the Go- 
vernment vessels, The circumstances of 
the whole case were altogether so suspicious 
as to make any man who voted against the 
Government on the occasion of the lorcha 
Arrow affair congratulate himself on that 
vote. The fact was, as was proved by the 
papers which had been laid on the table, 
there were at that time in the seas about 
Hong-Kong two classes of pirates, who 
might be called Government pirates, and 
Opposition pirates; and Mr. Anstey at- 
tacked, with perhaps more warmth than 
discretion, those officials whom he believed 
to have been guilty of abetting the Govern- 
ment pirates. The Duke of Neweastle, 
however, threw a shield over all that were 
accused except Mr. Caldwell, and therefore 
it would be impossible to say whether they 
were guilty; but there seemed to be 
grounds for suspicion enough to fix a stigma 
upon the Duke of Newcastle for not having 
inquired into the whole affair. He (Colonel 
Dunne) invited an examination of the 
papers, which would be found to bear him 
out in what he stated. He was not sur- 
prised that the Government had removed 
Mr. Anstey from office for having made 
accusations apparently so monstrous and so 
unlikely to be proved ; but when they were 
proved, surely the Government were bound 
to make him some reparation for what he 
had suffered. Mr. Anstey applied to the 
noble Duke, and any Englishman would 
have supposed that his Grace could not 
have hesitated to make some amende for the 
injustice he had suffered. But he actually 
refused, on the ground of expense, to publish 
a large part of the evidence which had been 
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brought before the court of inquiry. At last 
Mr. Anstey foreed from the Colonial Office 
an ackowledgment that he had been right 

He (Colonel Dunne) was not aware that 
that ackowledgment had ever been in- 
eluded among any papers published by au- 
thority, but it had been printed, The letter 
was genuine, and every Englishman who 
saw it would be astonished that such a 
letter had been written. The Duke of 
Neweastle stated, through the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary for the Colonies 
(Mr. Chichester Fortescue), that there were 
other grounds upon which he founded his 
dismissal besides the fact that Mr. Anstey 
had made the accusations, and then the 
letter proceeded thus— 

“ Having made these observations, I am directed 
to inform you that the Duke of Neweastle is per- 
feetly ready to express his opinion that the proof 
of the charges of which you were the principal 
author, brought against Mr. Caldwell before the 
Commission of Inquiry of 1858, has been substan- 
tialiy established by the recent investigation before 
the Exchequer Court, as far as the culpability of 
his connection with Mu Chow Yong is concerned. 
Consequently, it cannot be said, in the words of 
Sir J. Bowring, that none of these charges had 
been subtantially proved. His Grace will go fur- 
ther, and say that in forcing a public inquiry into 
that officer's conduct, you did in that respect ren- 
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ceitiin the noble Lord was no party to it, 
No man stuck more by his subordina es 
than the noble Lord, and that, he believed, 
was one of the causes of the popularity 
which placed and kept the noble Lord on 
the Treasury bench 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that the question of the ease of Mr, 
Anstey and the Colonial Office had been 
for five months past in the hands of two 
hon. Members of that House, sitting on 
opposite sides, whose opivions were de- 
serving of the greatest weight—he alluded 
to the hon. and learned Member for East 
Suffolk and the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham. During the last two months they 
had both been in communication with the 
Colonial Office, and were both perfectly 
satisfied with the treatment which Mr, 
Anstey had received from the noble Duke at 
the head of that office. When the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman attacked the noble Duke 
the present Colonial Secretary, he aimed 
his fire in the wrong direction, for the 
gallant Gentleman ought to have attacked 
the Colonial representative of the late Go- 
vernment. Mr. Anstey was dismissed from 


! office by the right hon. Member for Hert- 


fordshire (Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton) He (Mr. 


der a material service to Her Majesty's Govern- | (, Fortescue) thought that the right hon. 


ment at Hong-Kong.” 


Gentleman was quite right in what he did, 


He knew that it was said Mr. Anstey made | but the only charge that could be brought 


a bargain, that if he were allowed to clear 


his character, he would not ask for more, | 


but it was disgraceful to Government on 
that account to exclude Mr. Anstey from 
office. Of all men the Duke of Newcastle 
ought to be aware that faults committed in 
office were not held afterwards to consti- 
tute a reason for exclusion from office. 
The noble Duke must know that the people 
of this country were very forgiving, and 
that a man of tried and proved incapacity 
in one Administration could yet be a Minis- 
ter inanother Administration. Therefore, 
he thought that the noble Duke ought to 
have taken a more Christian and consider- 
ate view of the errors, if errors there were, 
of Mr.Anstey. Whetherthere were other 
faults committed by Mr. Anstey as Attor- 
ney General of Hong-Kong he kuew not, 
but in respect to the charges which Mr. 
Anstey brought forward the Government 
stood convicted of having done him injus- 
tice ; and it was neither generous nor fair 
to have acted towards that gentleman as 
they had done. The conduct pursued was 
so unlike anything he had ever known to 
proceed from the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government that he was perfectly 


Colonel Dunne 





} against the Duke of Newcastle was that 


he had not thought right to overrule the 
dicision of his predecessor. The state- 
ment made by the hon. and gallant Member 
of the causes which led the late Colonial 


| Seeretary to dismiss Mr. Anstey from office 


had been a very defective and fallacious 
one, and all who read the reasons given, 
in his despatch, by the Governor of Hong- 
Kong, for dismissing, with the unanimous 
advice of the Executive Council, Mr. An- 
stey from office, would find that those 
reasons extended far beyond the single 
issue raised by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman. The fact was that Mr. Anstey, 
from the moment when he arrived at Hong- 
Kong, manifested, in spite of his great and 
undoubted ability, such a want of temper, 
discretion, and judgment in many respects 
as confidential adviser of the Governor, 
that it was more than once a question whe- 
ther it would be possible to retain him in 
office. In one case in particular it was 
with great difficulty that Lord Taunton, 
then Mr. Labouchere, had been able 
to feel it his duty to retain Mr, Anstey 
in office ; and the cireumstance to which the 
hon. and gallant Member had alluded, so 
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far from being the original cause of Mr. 
Anstey’s suspension and dismissal from 
office, was but the last drop of water in 
the bucket. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man put the issue entirely on the ques- 
tion whether another official in Hong- 
Kong, against whom Mr. Anstey brought a 
list of charges, was or was not a fit person 
tu remain in office in Hong-Kong ; but that 
was not the issue on which Mr. Anstey’s 
dismissal took place. No doubt, Mr. An- 
stey brought a long string of accusations 
against another official in the colony, some 
of which were disproved, and others were 
proved ; but the real ground of Mr, An- 
stey’s dismissal was not whether all those 
charges were true or false, but whether as 
Attorney General of Hong-Kong and legal 
adviser of the Government Mr. Anstey had 
not brought forward those charges in such 
a way, and treated his superior, the Gover- 
nor, in such a manner as to warrant the 
Government in not continuing him in a 
confidential position in the Colony. From 
the evidence contained in the blue-book, it 
appeared that Mr, Anstey had shown a 
violence and virulence of temper, and an 
excess of personal animosity and want of 
respect towards the Governor, which, 
irrespective of the truth or falsehood of 
the charges brought against the official 
in Hong-Kong, caused the then Colo- 
nial Secretary to come to the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Anstey, in spite of his 
remarkable ability, was not a safe person 
to be continued in the responsible post of 
Attorney General and legal adviser of 
the Governor. With regard to the official 
against whom charges were brought, a 
rigorous investigation into his conduct was 
ordered. One of the first acts of his noble 
Friend was to direct the Governor of Hong- 
Kong (Sir Hercules Robinson) to institute 
a thuvrough and searching inquiry into the 
conduct of Mr. Caldwell, who was then 
what was called Protector of the Chinese, 
and against whom charges had been brought 
by Mr. Anstey. That investigation took 
place. It lasted some time, and was con- 
ducted with great care. The result was 
that Mr. Caldwell was pronounced to be an 
unfit person tv be retained in the service 
of Her Majesty, but in the most cautious 
terms, and without endorsing one-half of 
the charges against him by Mr. Anstey. 
That cause, however, had really nothing 
to do with the question of Mr. Anstey’s 
fitness for a high official position. His 
noble Friend instructed the Governor to 
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cordingly. Shortly afterwards Mr. Anstey 
applied to his Grace to be reinstated in his 
office, proceeding on the assumption that 
the judgment against Mr. Caldwell amount- 
ed to a decision in his own favour, and that 
because the former was deemed unfit to be 
Protector of the Chinese, it followed that 
he, Mr. Anstey, was fit to fill the office 
of Attorney General at Hong-Kong. The 
noble Duke, in reply, very naturally point- 
ed out that there was no connection be- 
tween the two things, and stated also 
that the grounds upon which Mr. Anstey 
had been suspended went far beyond the 
question immediately at issue, the case, 
namely, of Mr. Caldwell, and that there 
had been an accumulation of reasons 
showing that he was not qualified to act 
as the confidential legal adviser of the Go- 
vernor, His noble Friend therefore refused 
the application. Some time afterwards 
Mr. Anstey addressed another letter, in 
a very different tone, to the Duke, stating 
that he no longer pressed for reinstatement 
or compensation; but that as he had en- 
tered on a new career at the Indian bar, he 
hoped his Grace would furnish him with 
some expression of opinion as to his con- 
duct at Hong-Kong, which would relieve 
him from any undeserved slur that might 
have been cast upon him to the injury of 
his professional prospects. His noble 
Friend gave the most careful and gene- 
rous consideration to that application ; and 
although he had made up his mind that it 
was not his duty to reverse the decision of 
his predecessor in regard to Mr. Anstey, 
he was anxious at the same time to say as 
much as he could, consistently with his 
own convictions, to establish that gentle- 
man’s character. It was with that view 
that the letter of his noble Friend to Mr. 
Anstey was written, and he was sorry to 
find that it had been turned against the 
writer, and construed into a confession of 
error, and a ground for claiming further 
compensation for the gentleman in ques- 
tion. That letter was gratefully received 
by Mr. Anstey, who, in acknowledging it, 








expressed his satisfaction with its contents, 
and certainly gave the Government no 
, reason to suspect that either he or any 
| friend ou his behalf intended to base on it 
| @ compiaint of ill-treatment and a demand 
| for compensation. He was personally ac- 
quainted with Mr, Anstey, and entertained 
,@ high opinion of his remarkable ability 
_and original mind ; but he must express his 
conviction that full credit had been given 


dismiss Mr. Caldwell, which was done ac- l to him for the truth of his principal charge 
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against Mr. Caldwell, and for the public 
service which he performed in making that 
exposure, but that his violent temper and 
want of discretion warranted the former 
Secretary of State in suspending him, and 
his noble Friend in confirming the decision 
of his predecessor. 


PROTESTANTS IN SPAIN.— FATHER 
CURCI.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF, in asking for any 
additional information which it may be 
convenient for Her Majesty’s Government 
to give with regard to the case of the 
Spanish exiles, said: I wish to make a few 
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the fact. Is that an argument which 
will suffice to absolve Spain in the judy. 
ment of English, or Irish, or Dutch Catho- 
lies? Why, if Catholic propagandism 
were forbidden in England, Ireland, or 
Holland, what a pleasant life the Catholies 
would lead of it in these three countries | 
In each of them there are Protestant 
bigots who would fain treat Catholics as 
: Protestants are treated in Spain ; but we, 
the same who now ask Spain to be just to 
our co-religionists, are strong enough, 
thank God, to keep a good tight grasp on 
the throats of our own bigots, who 
would oppress, if they could, the co-reli- 
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gionists of Spain in this country. A cer- 


remarks, chiefly for the purpose of bringing | tain amount of mist has been raised about 
on, if possible, a conversation which may | the facts of the case, by a few bigoted 
show to the Spanish authorities, that while | Catholic writers; but I have never seen 


we wish them to go further than they have 
done, we are by no means insensible to the 
concession which has been recently made 
to the public opinion of Europe ; and that 
we are desirous to speak on this painful 
subject in a way which cannot possibly 
offend the susceptibilities of a proud and 
high-spirited people. The facts of the 
ease of Matamoros and his companions in 
misfortune are, no doubt, within the re- 
collection of most hon. Members. They 
were brought before the House in 1861 
and 1862. Within the last few weeks a 
further step has been taken by those who 
sympathized with these much injured men, 
and the severe sentences which were pass- 
ed upon them have been commuted into 


the facts admitted and defended except 
once, and that wasin a French pamphlet, 
the writer of which had the hardihood to 
‘assert that our modern civilization is far 
too uniform ; that different countries have 
different missions ; and that as it is the 
mission of England to be constitutional, 
and of France to be military, so it is the 
mission of Spain to reconcile Catholieity 
and monarchy, and to drive Protestantism 
far away from the holy soil of Castile. 
That argument I think I may safely leave 
to be treated with the scorn it merits by 
the Catholic Members of this House. If 
the Spaniards are thoroughly convinced of 
'the soundness of their own opinions, I 
‘cannot understand their objecting to have 


| 
| 


sentences of banishment, in partial com-| them freely discussed ; but even if they 
pliance with the representations of a num-|are not thoroughly convinced of their 
ber of philanthropic persons, who were | soundness, it does indeed surprise me that 
charged to speak the sentiments of large | they should exhibit such signs of alarm at 


bodies, as well of Catholics as of Protes- 
tants, in various parts of Christendom. It 
has been said that some of the Granada 


/a@ movement which, so far as I am able to 
judge, has, if I except the courage of the 
| sufferers, not one of those signs or notes 





and Malaga Protestants were concerned in| which one looks out for as heralding the 
a political conspiracy ; but no evidence | commencement of religious change. No 
has been brought in support of this asser- | Catholic Gentleman in this House will be 
tion, while their humble cireumstances and | surprised to hear me say, as a conscien- 
want of influence make it extremely im-| tious Protestant, that I believe the day will 
probable. There wasa time, not so very come when the Cathedrals of Burgos and of 
long ago, when the whole soil of Spain | Seville will no longer belong to the adher- 
seemed to heave with voleanic forces ; but | ents of the creed of Pope Pius, although he 
the throne of the present dynasty is now | will naturally smile at the idea, but I am con- 
firmly established, and the res dura et regni 'tent to leave to the Spaniards the ** infi- 
novitas cannot now be adduced to justify | nitely delicate task” of reconciling their 
suspicion and severity. Again, it has been | old religion with the new facts which time 
frequently repeated by, as it seems to me, | must inevitably force upon them, and to 
somewhat injudicious friends of Spain, that | abstain from any rash and blundering in- 
Matamoros and the rest were punished, not | terference. But that does not make it 
as Protestant converts, but as Protestant! wrong for me to implore the Spaniards, 
propagandists. Well, supposing we admit | if they have among them persons who de- 
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rive, or think they derive, any advantage 
from the perusal or distribution of such 
tracts as Andrew Dunn, which figures in 
the history of Matamoros, or as tracts 
which within the knowledge of an hon. 
Member whom I see opposite were actually 
floated on to the Spanish coast in bottles 
as part of a missionary enterprise, at least 
to leave them alone, and let them enjoy in 
peace such harmless means of edification. 
If I were a Spanish politician, determined 
to keep up Catholicism as an engine of 
State, although disbelieving in her prinei- 
ples, I should be very unwilling to allow 
really important attacks upon her to be 
circulated. I should vehemently object, 
for instance, to have Professor Hase’s re- 
eent Manual of Protestant Polemics in 
the hands of the students of Spanish 
Universities. I should be rather shy of 
having the Bible circulated without note 
or comment amongst the people ; but the 
more that Protestantism brought itself 
into disgrace, by distributing such trash 
as is now, it would seem, too often pre- 
pared for export to Spain, the better I 
should be pleased. I should leave with 
great confidence the breviary and the 
missal, studded as they are with many of 
the most remarkable devotional composi- 
tions of the human intellect, to fight their 
own battles against such tracts as Andrew 
Dunn, and the others to which I have 
alluded. I believe, Sir, if the whole truth 
were known, it would be found that the 
conduct of Spain in this matter has been 
influenced as much by the state of her 
foreign relations as by either religious 
bigotry or domestic policy. The Spaniards 
assert that Gibraltar is the centre of a 
Protestant and English Propaganda. Now, 
just imagine what would be the feelings 
of Englishmen if Spain held the Isle of 
Portland, and used it as an advanced 
post from which to disseminate the doe- 
trines of Rome. We should, I think, find 
it very hard to bear even now ; but the 
comparison is not exact, for in all that 
relates to religious toleration Spain is not 
more advanced than we were a hundred 
years ago, and the little heretical books 
which are sent from the foreign fortress 
raise transports of rage which a rosary or 
a copy of the Garden of the Soul would 
hardly now excite even in Exeter Hall 
itself. Well, Gibraltar is a word which 
raises a large question, into which he is 
a bold man who enters ; but I may surely 
say, that if 1 could see Spain what I wish 
to see her— Spain the hearty enemy of 
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the slave trade, Spain the friend of tole- 
ration, Spain as unblemished in her pe- 
cuniary integrity as in her Castilian 
honour, Spain the convert to free trade— 
I would be well content to see her flag 
floating over the Rock, even if I thought 
only of the merest selfish interests of 
England. Spain has, of late years, ex- 
hibited a revival of material prosperity 
which must be gratifying to every one 
who is not an enemy of the human race. 
She has lessened the distance between her- 
self and her European rivals very per- 
ceptibly indeed ; but she has done so only 
by following the same precepts which have 
made her rivals prosperous. Without per- 
feet intellectual freedom, her revival can- 
not go beyond a certain point, and that 
point she is rapidly approaching. When 
she reaches it, she will reach the parting of 
the ways, and must choose whether she 
will follow the path of liberty of thought 
which leads to all earthly prosperity, or 
the path of intellectual bondage, which 
leads all who tread it steadily, whether 
they call themselves Catholics or Protes- 
tants, to one and the same point, and that, 
Sir, is the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he could 
not blame the hon. Gentleman for what he 
had said, as he fully concurred in some of 
the sentiments he had expressed. At the 
same time, he could not agree with him 
that the reading of the Bible could be any 
injury to Catholicity. He believed, on the 
contrary, that the more people read the 
Bible, the more they would see the truth of 
the Catholic religion. It was a great mis- 
take to suppose that the Catholic Church 
objected to the reading of the Bible. Many 
Popes had strongly inculcated the neces- 
sity of reading the Bible. The only ques- 
tion between Catholics and Protestants was 
what was the rule of faith to be applied to 
the Bible, the Protestants claiming the 
exercise of private judgment, the Catholics 
yielding obedience to the authority of the 
Church. But, without dwelling further on 
that point, he would proceed to state the 
facts of this case. If he believed that Ma- 
tamoros and his friends represented some 
party in Spain who were teaching in an 
unobtrusive manner, and without violating 
the laws of their country, what they be- 
lieved to be true, he should say that there 
was something in the arguments which 
had so frequently been addressed to the 
House ; but the real truth was far other- 
wise, Matamoros in 1845, having engaged 
in some political conspiracy, was obliged to 
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fly from his country. Afterwards an am- 
nesty was published, and he was enabled 
to return. He then became a soldier, and 
subsequently was appointed a lay agent of 
an English committee at Gibraltar, con- 
sisting of Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
one not very distinguished member of the 
Chureh of England, whose object was the 
propagation of what they considered to be 
true religion in Spain. He received forty- 
five dollars a month for his services, but 
so litle sincere was he that he declared to 
one of his associates that he did not believe 
in any religion at all, and had engaged in 
the undertaking simply as a speculation. 
The English committee did not make 
much progress, because they did not re- 
present one Spanish idea. Spain repu- 
diated Protestantism. A Spaniard might 
be made almost anything ; he could be 
made an infidel, but it was quite impos- 
sible to convert him into a Protestant. 
Matamoros became the agent of that Pro- 
pagandist Society in Spain, and he and 
others were also supposed to be agents for 
the propagation of revolutionary and social- 
istic opinions, and their proceedings soon 
attracted the notice of the Government. 
If these persons had been sincere religion- 
ists, the Government might have acted 
differently ; but knowing that they were 
only the paid agents of an English society, 
and that they did not represent any Spanish 
idea, the Government put the laws of Spain 
in foree, which declared the Catholic faith 
to be the religion of the State, and did not 
permit any person in a public and ostenta- 
tious way to propagate a different religion 
among the people. The Spaniards were 
perfectly satisfied with those laws. They 
were the constitutional laws of the king- 
dom, and what right had Englishmen to 
criticise the laws of another country? He 
believed that the Spaniards repudiated any 
attempt on the part of any foreign society, 
by means of paid agents, to introduce reli- 
gious discord into the country, which, as 
regarded religious questions, was in a state 
of profound peace. He was informed that 
Escalante, one of the associates of Mata- 
moros, had since returned to the Catholic 
Church, had expiated his apostasy by 
penance, and was now a faithful son of 
the Church. He had seen that what was 
done by his associates was done by them 
out of mercenary motives. He (Sir George 
Bowyer) then denied that that was a proper 
matter for discussion in the House of Com- 
mons. There was but one religion in 
Spain. In England there were many sects 
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and denominations, and every latitude was 
given to the propagation of religious opi- 
nions. In Spain, however, it was still 
possible to enforce the national faith, A 
Spanish Protestant was a contradiction in 
terms, and Protestant propagandism in 
Spain was sure to fail. Such a society 
might stir up religious strife, but it would 
never protestantize Spain. He trusted 
that Her Majesty’s Government would not 
do so unwise a thing as to interfere in the 
matter. They had much better leave the 
Spaniards to manage their own affairs. 
Having brought those remarks to a close, 
he had to ask the indulgence of the House 
in a matter affecting the public and private 
character of persons who had no opportu- 
nity of appearing and defending themselves 
in that House. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government was aware that 
some time ago a statement was made by 
him to which his attention had been since 
directed by the notice that appeared in his 
(Sir George Bowyer’s) name. His state- 
ment was that in a public church at Rome 
a celebrated ecclesiastic, named Father 
Curci, had addressed reproaches of the 
strongest nature to the King of Naples, 
Francis II., in the presence of the eongre- 
gation there assembled, and of a large body 
of the nobility forming the Neapolitan emi- 
gration in Rome. The preacher was re- 
presented as having accused that unfortu- 
nate and illustrious Prince of a very great 
offence—namely, of having wantonly and 
without any hope of advantage—indeed, 
no advantage, political or otherwise, could 
have excused such a step—sent bands of 
robbers and murderers — persons of the 
most atrocious character—to commit the 
most atrocious crimes in his dominions, 
which were usurped by his neighbour and 
relation the King of Sardinia. It was 
sought to be deduced from that statement 
that the King had been guilty of these 
offences. That statement on the part of 
the noble Lord attracted attention, and 
created great pain and dismay, not only 
on the part of the Sovereign, but of the 
nobility and others attached to his cause. 
He had received a letter from Father 
Curci, in which he denied the use of the 
words attributed to him, and stated that 
he never in the course of his sermon 
made the slightest allusion to any poli- 
tical matter whatever. He had also re- 
ceived a letter signed by persons of the 
highest rank in the south of Italy— 
namely, the Prince of Bisegnano, the 
Duke of Regina, Cavaliere Natali di Al- 
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tavilla, Joseph Ricciardi Count of Camal- 
doli, Baron Camillo Nolli, the Duke John 
Riario Sforza, the Prince of Chiaramonte, 
the Prince of Aquaviva, the Duke of Mad- 
daloni, Count Enrico Statella, Count An- 
thony Bianculli, the Duke of Terra Can- 
zano, and the Duke of St. Valentino. 
These gentlemen thanked him for the 
course which he had felt it his duty to 
take, protested against the cruelties prac- 
tised towards their countrymen by the 
Piedmontese, and emphatically denied the 
statement which was intended to crimi- 
nate the King. They asserted that no 
such charge had been brought against 
him. He had also a solemn legal instra- 
ment executed before a notary public, who, 
as hon. Gentlemen were aware, was in 
Rome a public mavistrate of great weight, 
and which ran as follows :— 

“Before me, Domenico Monti, notary public, 
&c., appeared the witnesses hereinafter named, 
—that is to say, his Most Rev. Excellency Mon- 
signor Acceorde, Bishop of Anglona and Tursi, his 
Most Rev. Excellency Don Michael Alisia, Bishop 
of Patti, &c. (here follow the names of twenty- 
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two persons of the highest distinction—prelates, 
princes, dukes, and other noblemen), who spon- 
taneously make and have made the following de- 
position, declaring that having heard on the 3rd 
of the present month the sermon of the Kev. 





Father Curci, in the venerable church of the 
Spirito Santo dei Napolitani, the said Father Curci 
said not a word nor did he make any allusion, | 
direct or indirect, even in the most remote man- | 
ner, to or regarding the King or the reaction, or | 
the improperly called brigandage. We also de- | 
clare that the said Rev. Father Curei preached | 
about the vice of idleness, and not about the so- 
ealled brigandage ; and we further declare that | 
the said Father Curci never preached any other | 
sermon before His Sacred Majesty the King our | 
Lord, nor before the Neapolitan emigration re- | 
siding at Rome. This we declare to be the simple | 
truth, which we are ready to affirm on oath before | 
any competent tribunal,” 

No doubt if it had been true that before 
the altar of God a preacher had charged | 
the King with sending persons not to sup- | 
port his authority, but to commit crimes 
in his dominions, that would have been a 
charge of a serious character, but he 
thonght he had shown that the statement 
which had been quoted against the King 
was utterly groundless, and he had no 
doubt that the noble Lord would have the 
generosity to state at once that he had 
been entirely misinformed, and would ex- 
press his regret that he had made a state- 
ment so derogatory to the character of an 
illustrious Prince, and one who was in 
misfortune. He would therefore say no 


more, but would leave the matter in the 
hands of the noble Lord. 
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Mr. MONSELL trusted that the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government would 
pardon him if he intervened for a few mo- 
ments between him and the House. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Dundalk had 
been unable to avuid, from the rules of the 
House, which prevented him from speaking 
a second time, mixing up two questions. 
It was with the first question alone, that 
raised by his hon. Friend the Member for 
the Elgin burgh, that he proposed to offer 
a few observations. That question was the 
one of religious toleration. There were only 
five countries in which religious toleration 
did not exist — one Greek, Russia; one 
Catholic, Spain; and three Protestant, Hol- 
stein, Mecklenburg, and Sweden. There 
was no religious consideration, therefore, 
brought under their notice. It was simply 
a political and social one. Were the five 
countries he had mentioned right in their 
views, and were the rest of the civilized 
nations of the world wrong? He should 
express his views in the language of one 
who not only was one of the greatest 
thinkers and orators of this generation, but 
who also could not be accused of indifferen- 
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| tism, as he wore the habit of St. Dominic. 


That great man had used the words he 
was about to quote. Father Lacordaire 
said— 

“The public conscience will always repel the 
man who asks for exclusive liberty, or forgets the 
rights of others ; for exclusive liberty is but privi- 
lege, and liberty, forgetful of the rights of others, 
is nothing but treason. And there is in the heart 
of the honest man who speaks for all, and who, in 
speaking for all, sometimes seems to be speaking 
against himself —there is in that man a power, a 
logical and moral superiority which almost in- 
variably begets reciprocity. So, Catholics, know 
this well, if you want liberty for yourselves, ask it 
for all men under heaven. If you ask it for your- 
selves only, it will never be granted. Give it when 
you are masters, in order that it may be given to 
you when you are slaves.” 

He would not discuss with his hon, Friend 
their position at Gibraltar, neither would 
he speculate upon the future destination of 
the cathedrals of Toledo or Seville. His 
hon. Friend anticipated the time when 
they would be occupied by Protestants. Le 
had, however, omitted to inform the House 
to which of the forms of Protestantism he 
intended to hand them over. He had no 
fault to find with his hon. Friend’s tone. 
Generally, those who advocated toleration 
in the House took that opportunity of mani- 
festing their own intolerance. He had no 
such complaint to make of his hon. Friend 
— he agreed with him that the question was 
one of extreme delicacy. They had to deal, 
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not with the Spanish Government, but with | triumph everywhere of the Catholic church 
the deep-rooted and hereditary prejudices | was to trust as little as possible to privi- 
of the Spanish people. He could not be- | lege, whieh often palsied the institution it 
lieve, for instance, that Marshal O’Donnell, | was intended to support, and in maintain- 
whose own ancestors were driven from their ing her own liberty to ask for liberty for 
country by religious persecution, could be all. He hoped that Spain would soon cease 
an advocate for the proceedings that were | to be the one exception to all the other 
complained of. It was notorious that he Catholic countries in Europe, and, he be- 
was not so; their own experience, unfortu- | lieved, of the world, in maintaining laws 
nately, could make them understand the | which were directly opposed to the first 
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difficulties of the Spanish Government in a 
matter of this sort. Take the question of 
Catholic Emancipation. For how long a 
time after it was advocated by almost every 
statesman did popular prejudice prevent it 
from being carried? They had lately dis- 
cussed the present ecclesiastical settlement 
of Ireland. 
own expressed opinions, that the leading 
men in this country—including the right 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire — be- 
lieved that that settlement was founded on 
injustice, and ought to be reversed. Popu- 
lar opinion prevented them from carrying 
out their convictions into action. The por- 
tals of the House were opened as wide for 
the Catholic as for the Protestant, and yet 
popular bigotry in England, Scotland, and 
Wales excluded every Catholic from the 
House except his noble Friend the Member 
for Arundel. Throughout the counties of 
England many of the noblest and greatest 
families were Catholic, and no constituency 
would return one of them. They could, 
therefore, well appreciate the difficulties of 


the Government of Spain. Religious tolera- | 


tion could not be introduced there until the 


public opinion, which was so little accus- | 


tomed to draw a line between the spiritual 
and the temporal, the domain of law and 
the domain of conscience was changed. He 
sincerely trusted that that change would 
soon come. 


ten up on every church in Christendom, 
and had interpenetrated every Christian 
heart. 
Spain who held an opposite opinion would 


It was notorious from their | 


He wished that the words of | 
Lacordaire which he had quoted were writ- | 


He wished that those persons in | 


principles of religious liberty. 

| Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I am 
‘very glad that I gave way to my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Limerick, 
because I think it must be most gratifying 
to the House, and I am sure it will be 
|exceedingly useful to the world at large, 
that he should have had an opportunity 
of enunciating such enlightened and liberal 
principles as those to which he has just 
given expression. I am certain that those 
principles are the principles which would 
make any religion thrive whose disciples 
professed and acted upon them, because 
the exclusive and persecuting spirit which 
is too apt to prevail in different countries, 
founded on religious opinions, so far from 
propagating the creeds in defence of which 
it is exercised, only sets the minds of men 
against them. It is quite true, as he 
states, that there is naturally in the minds 
of men who are deeply impressed with the 
truth of the religion they profess, a ten- 
deney to compel other people to adopt 
their particular creed. We have seen it 
in all countries, in all religions ; and that 
feeling is only dispelled by the progress 
of civilization, of enlightenment, and of 
intereommunication between the people of 
different countries and different creeds. 
We must make great allowances for the 
Spaniards. Their geographical position 
cuts them off ina great degree from inter- 
communication with the other countries of 
Europe. They are surrounded by the sea 
| on three sides, and have a range of moun- 
tains on the fourth, and there is conse- 
_ quently less intercourse between Spaniards 





come over to Ireland and see there the and the rest of Europe than between any 
working of totally different principles. He | other nation and the rest of Europe. Inold 
desired that they should see the strength | times, the Spaniards, strongly attached to 
and vigorous life of the Catholic church in | their religion, thought the best mode of 
Ireland, She had many difficulties and dis- | maintaining it was by a severity of which 
advantages and some disabilities ; she had | history records many instances, With that 
power and wealth working not for her, but | vew they established the Inquisition. But 
against her. But although she had no}! cannot help believing that civilization 
privileges, she had liberty. There was the | and enlightenment are making progress 
source of her vigour, and of that zeal and|in Spain, and that the Catholies of that 
energy which made her victorious over all| country are coming round more and more 
her assailants. The surest means for the|to those sensible and liberal views which 


Mr. Monsell 
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my right hon. Friend has uttered this 
evening. At the same time, their laws 
remain; and although the Spanish Go- 
vernment are, I am persuaded, anxious 
upon all occasions that those laws should 
be administered with all the lenity and in- 
dulgence of which the prerogative of the 
Crown will admit, yet, in Spain, as in 
other countries, public opinion has its 
force, and the Government cannot run 
exactly counter to it. But in the present 
ease, the Queen of Spain, in consequence 
of the representations made to her, not 
simply by the Governments, but by pri- 
vate and respectable individuals from al- 
most every part af Europe, has exercised 
her prerogative of pardon, and remitted 
the sentence of those persons on con- 
dition only that they should remove to 
some other country, which I have no doubt 
they will be only too happy to do. Now, 
this Spanish law does not simply apply 
to those Sauiards who profess a different 
religion from the religion of the State, 
but is at variance with the treaties made 
by the Spanish Crown. By the treaties of 
the Spanish Crown, British subjects are 
entitled to the free exercise of their reli- 
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gion in private houses; but the law says | 
they shall not exercise it. There are in- | 
stances in whieh that law has been lately | 
invoked by persons of more zeal than dis- | 
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otherwise than Catholie, therefore every 
man in Spain is really Catholic in heart 
and feeling. But I will say nothing more 
on that point. My hon. Friend (Mr. Grant 
Duff) has brought forward this question in 
a fair spirit ; and I can assure him, that 
as far as Her Majesty’s Government can 
properly suggest to the Government of 
Spain the more lenient treatment of cases 
of this kind, that shall be done with alldue 
respect to the rights and the independenee 
of Spain. But the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite, in his zeal for their cause, 
seemed to me to cut from under the Spanish 
Government almost the only ground on 
which they ean rest their conduet. If these 
persons had been an increasing and power- 
ful seet, who threatened by their action to 
make a dangerous inroad upon the estab- 
lished religion of the eountry, there might 
have been in a Catholie view, in a Spanish 
Catholic view, some excuse for the severe 
treatment of them. But the hon. and 
learned Member says they have no effect 
— they have no influence upon anybody 
—they are perfeetly harmless; and yet 
they are to be punished for holding re- 
ligious opinions which they have no power 
whatever of communicating to other people. 

I now eome to Father Curci. I am very 
sorry for him indeed. When I heard that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had some- 
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cretion, and the practice of Protestant thing to say about him, I imagined that he 
worship by British subjects in private | had some letter of denial from Father Curei. 
houses has been interfered with in some| [Sir Georce Bowyer: I have.} Sim- 
eases, in spite of the representations of | ply denying the fact, I said to myself, 
Her Majesty’s Government. Now, we/|‘‘ Poor Father Curci! He is one of those 
contend, and I think rightly contend, that | who ‘ do good by stealth and blush to find 
treaties eannot be overset and controlled | it fame.’ ’’ However, the hon. and learned 
by the laws of the country which has| Gentleman has brought forward a great 








entered into them. The Crown of Spain 
is bound by its treaties, and the Legisla- 
ture of that country must adapt its laws 
to those treaties ; otherwise there is no 
international faith between country and 
country. Well, these questions are still 
pending. But the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Sir George Bowyer) says it is the 
great merit of Spain that by her laws 
there can be only one religion. Does the hon. 
and learned Member think that any law can 
control and direct the opinions of men ? 
You may pass a law that any man shall be 
punished who shall give outward signs that 
he entertains a religious creed different 
from that of the State, but you cannot by 
your law coerce his mind. Therefore, do not 
let the hon. and Jearned Gentleman ima- 
gine, that because there is a law in Spain 
which makes it penal for any man to be 


| deal of other testimony. Well, it is testi- 
|mony against testimony. The hon. and 
| leerned Member asks me whence | derived 
|my information. I told him at the time 
that I had read a letter in a newspaper, 
| professing to give that account. I told him 
| that I could not answer for it ; but I said 
| that if he had any doubts about it, he might 
have an opportunity of ascertaining from 
Father Curci himself whether any such 
transaction had taken place. Why, Sir, 
I have a letter too. It is dated from Italy, 
and gives an aceount of this transaction. 
{Sir Georce Bowyer: From Turin ?] 
I am not at liberty to give the name, but 
I will state the substance. [Sir Grorce 
Bowyer: Is itfrom Turin?| The letter 


says— 


“The Cardinal Riario Sforza ordered that on 
the first Sunday of every month there should be 
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an administration of the sacrament in the Church 
of Santo Spirito dei Napolitani. At the first ex- 
position, or sermon, on the 8rd of this month, were 
present Francis II. and the Neapolitan emigra- 
tion. The Father Curci, the Jesuit, made on that 
occasion a preaching in which, dividing the emi- 
gration into true and false, he fulminated the se- 
eond and charged the first with pride and little 
faith in God, from whom alone can come the re- 
storation of the Bourbonic Dynasty. The im- 
petuosity and the little reverence of the preacher 
made a very bad impression upon those present, 
by whom the said preaching came like a public 
tion of ida impotenza (which may be 
rendered braggart impotence), The emigration 
was greatly moved, and indignant against the Je- 
suits, by whom it held itself greatly offended.” 
Now, I am free to confess that this letter 
dves not actually state that Father Curci 
reproached the emigration with sending 
brigands into Neapolitan territory ; but I 
think it is quite clear that the statement 
is correct, that the sermon had a very 
strong political bearing, and reproached 
the emigration with the course it was then 
pursuing. With respect to whether the 
Neapolitan ex-King has really been sending 
brigands into the Neapolitan territory, that 
such is the fact nobody can doubt who has 
any knowledge of the subject. We know 
very well that there is a rendezvous at Rome 
where brigands are enlisted, and where they 
are sometimes passed in review. [Sir 
Groner Bowyer: Not brigands.] Well, 
people will differ as to names. Suppose we 
call them loyal subjects. But, by whatever 
name you designate them, certain it is 
that they vo into Neapolitan territory, and 
there perform operations which make their 
fellow-subjects very little pleased with their 
presence. [Sir Georce Bowrer: No, 
no!] They take every possible liberty 
with everybody. They put people to death. 
They burn houses, and do all sorts of 
things. [Sir Georee Bowrer: No, no!] 
[ helieve that the French garrison are now 
taking steps to put a stop to these pro- 
ceedings as far as they can. They have 
arrested several of the principal leaders of 
these ‘loyal subjects ;” and I trust that 
the rendezvous which we understand was 
established at Marseilles for the purpose of 
collecting people for such errands will also 
be put an end to, Whether Father Curci 
reproaches the King of Naples or not, and 
whether the King of Naples is or is not 
moved by the advice given him, I am 
quite satisfied that the military power ex- 
ercised at Rome by the French garrison 
will put a stop to these incursions from 
the Roman into the Neapolitan territories. 
1 do not mean to say that there is not still 
in the mountainous and forest districts in 


Viscount Palmerston 
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Naples a population with those lawless 
habits of brigandage which were grafted 
into them by the Government of the Bour- 
bons. No doubt “* the evils that men do 
live after them,’’ and those habits which 
were allowed to take root in former times 
cannot be at once eradicated. 1 believe, 
however, that they are now becoming con- 
trolled, and I trust in due time to see the 
territory of Naples restored to that state 
of order and tranquillity which I am sure 
everybody must desire should prevail. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER: Can the 
noble Lord tell us who is the writer of the 
letter which he read ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The hon, 
and learned Gentleman may take it for 
what itis worth. I stated that it was a 
genuine letter. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER: Yes, we 
may take it for what an anonymous letter 
is worth, 


COMMUNICATION WITH AUSTRALIA 
THE PANAMA, SUEZ, AND CAPE ROUTES, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
in rising to call the attention of the House 
to the proposals which have been made for 
the establishment of a route to Australia 
by way of Panama, he wished to refer 
briefly to the recommendations which have 
been made and the steps which have been 
taken for the establishment of routes by 
way of Suez and the Cape of Good Hope. 
Ten or twelve years since a Committee of 
that House investigated the question as to 
the best route to the East, and three routes 
were considered — that by Suez, that by 
the Cape of Good Hope, and that by Pana- 
ma. The Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany tendered for a service by way of 
Suez, to go once a month, upon the un- 
derstanding that a route might be estab- 
lished by way of Panama also. Shortly 
after hehad become connceted with the Go- 
vernment of the Earl of Derby, a gentleman 
named Merryweather came over to this 
country from New South Wales in order to 
induce the Government to establish a route 
by way of Panama. He stated to Mr. 
Merryweather, who was anxious that the 
Treasury should put forward tenders on 
the subject, that difficulties seemed to him 
to lie in the way of the establishment 
of that route. He told him he was not 
sure whether all the Colonies would agree 
to bear their share of the expense in pur- 
suing the route, or whether the service by 
way of Panama could be organized within 
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such a time as to begin with the service by 
way of Suez. It appeared that these and 
other points could not be ascertained un- 
less tenders were called for, and it was 
therefore explained to Mr. Merrywea- 
ther that the Government would consent to 
eall for them on the understanding that it 
was merely to ascertain the facts of the 
ease. Tenders were accordingly called 
for, but they were sent in, not to the Go- 
vernment of the Earl of Derby, but to 
their successors in office, and no steps 
were taken with respect to them for a 
considerable time. Since then he believed 
there had been several communications on 
the part of the Colonies with the Home 
Government, and the matter he understood 
was about to be brought to a close. He 
had moved for papers in connection with it, 
but they had not yet been produced, and 
he was therefore anxious to receive from 
the Government some explanation on one 
or two points. He did not, he might add, 
speak as the advocate or as the opponent of 
the Panama route, but he was at the same 
time anxious to know what were, gene- 
rally speaking, the grounds on which the 
Government had come to a decision — if 
they had come to a decision—against it. 
It was quite evident that there were seve- 


ral points which it was desirable should be 
cleared up before such a route was estab- 


lished. He should like, for instance, to be 
informed whether the Government were of 
opinion that there ought to be a fort- 
nightly service to Australia, or whether a 
monthly service was all that was required ; 
and whether, if there was to be a fort- 
nightly service, the Panama route would 
be made available for that purpose. He 
wished to know whether difficulties had 
arisen from the circumstances of the dif- 
ferent Colonies. 
interests as between Melbourne, Sydney, 
and New Zealand. No donbt, Melbourne 
was very well served by the present ser- 
vice, by way of Suez ; Sydney was not so 
well, and New Zealand still less well served 
than Melbourne. It was the interest of 
New Zealand and Sydney that the addi- 
tional service should be put on by way of 
Panama. Were the Colonies willing to 
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pay one half of the service if the second | 
| with which the mail service with Australia 


service was put on by way of Suez, and 
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were thrown outof the course of post and lost 
a month. The course of post to Melbourne 
was four months, to New Zealand it was 
five months. They had also a very short 
time at Sydney to answer their letters, 
The importance of the trade of these Colo- 
nies was very great to England. The ex- 
ports of British and Irish produce to foreign 
countries fell off between 1560 and 1862 
from £92,000,000 to £82,000,000, while 
the exports to British possessions only fell 
off from £43,000,000 to £42.000,000, 
and to the Australian Colonies the exports 
had increased during the same period from 
£9,000,000 to £11,000,000. To come 
still nearer, the exports to New Zealand 
and New South Wales had increased from 
under £3,000,000 in 1860, to £4,750,000 
in 1862. The progress of trade must, of 
course, be materially improved by postal 
facilities, and therefore it was important 
that those facilities should be given, as far 
as possible, to these Colonies. He did not 
wish to express any view of his own in 
favour of the Panama route, but it was fit 
that the case should be stated in the House 
of Commons. The Colonies were rather 
anxious and sensitive on the subject, and it 
was desirable that they should know from 
the Government what was the nature of 
the objections to the Panama route—whe- 
ther they were fundamental or could be got 
over by arrangements among the Colonies. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of the Treasury would be able 
to give them such a statement as would 
show that the Government had given 
fair consideration to the subject, and ex- 
plain the grounds on which they had acted. 

Mr. PEEL said, the question of estab- 
lishing & second monthly communication 
with Australia by way of Panama had re- 
ceived the consideration of the Government 
on different occasions during the last few 
years, and they had recently had several 
communications on the subject with gentle- 
men representing the interests of New Zea- 
land and New South Wales. Now, any 
one who recollected the difficulties which 
attended the first establishment of mail 
communication with Australia must be gra- 
tified at the certainty and regularity, on 
which entire dependence might be placed, 


with Australia. 


were the Government prepared to say that | was now conducted under the contract 
the Colonies would not bear their half if| with the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 


that second service were put on by way of | pany. 
The complaint of New Zealand great, and as « consequence the ex- 


Panama ? 


The distance, however, was very 


seemed very well deserving of considera-| pense also was very considerable; and 
tion—that by the present arrangement they it was not surprising that the receipts 
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of this country from the postage on letters 
between Marseilles and Australia by no 
means covered the expense to which the 
country was put for the maintenance of 
that communication, He believed that 
last year their share of the receipts from 
postage did not amount to more than 
£33,000, while the sum they had to pay, 
giving credit for the contribution of one- 
half of the entire cost of the service 
which they received from the Colonies, was 
between £90,000 and £100.000, so that 
they lost not less than £70,000. No 
doubt, were they to double the existing 
frequency of communication with Australia, 
such a measure would be attended with 
great advantage, both politically and com- 
mercially, and it was quite possible that 
the objection which some might entertain 
in respect of the additional loss resulting 
to the country might be obviated, were a 
measure which was frequently recommend- 
ed, and which, in his opinion, was per- 
fectly reasonable in itself, adopted —name- 
ly, that of increasing the postage on let- 
ters to Australia. The present postage 
was only 6d. per half ounce. He thought 
it might very reasonably be increased to 
ls. the half ounce. In that case the ob- 


jection to a second monthly communica- 


tion with Australia on account of the 
expense might be removed. 

The question would then arise as to the 
route—would the route by Panama be pre- 
ferable for the second line to the route 
by way of Suez? The late Government, 
as had been stated by the hon. Baronet, 
particularly when he was Secretary to the 
Treasury, had expressed itself favourable 
to Panama as a secondary line of commu- 
nication with Australia, They called for 
tenders for the service by that route, and 
stated to the Colonies, that if they were 
willing to provide one half the expense of 
the service, and if the cost of that service 
was not immoderate, they would be dis- 
posed to regard the adoption of a line by 
Panama with favour. The New South 
Wales Government voted £50,000 for the 
establishment of the new route, but they 
had not altogether fulfilled the conditions 
laid down by the late Government, because 
the application made was that England 
should contribute one-half of the whole 
cost between Panama and Australia, and 
not make any claim on the Colonies in 
respect to the expenses incurred between 
this country and Panama. But the con- 
dition laid down was that the Colonies 
should contribute one half of the entire 
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cost, including the distance between this 
country and Panama ; and this country 
dealt with them on that principle with re- 
spect to the monthly communication by 
way of Suez. He might add that the 
Government did not consider that the 
communications which passed between 
the late Government and the represen- 
tatives of the Australian Colonies in 
any way amounted to engagements in- 
terfering with their own free and un- 
fettered consideration of the question, 
Therefore they had looked at the question, 
whether the route by Panama was prefer- 
able to that of Suez. There was no port 
in Australia nearer to this country by way 
of Panama than by way of Suez. Even 
the port of Sydney was nearer in point of 
distance to this country by Suez than by 
way of Panama, and if they took Mel- 
bourne as the centre of Australia—one 
half of the correspondence being due to 
the colony of Victoria—taking Melbourne 
as the centre, the route by Suez was 
shorter than that of Panama, to no less ex- 
tent than 3,000 miles. They ought also 
to remember, that at present they were 
able to communicate with Melbourne in 
forty-five days from this country, whereas, 
they could not expect to communicate with 
Melbourne if they adopted the Panama 
route in less than fifty-five days. Then, 
at both ends of the Suez route they had 
the means of anticipating the intelligence 
by telegraph. It was quite possible, if 
they had communication with Australia 
once every fortnight, alternately by way of 
Suez and by way of Panama — the in- 
telligence by Panama would be anticipated 
by means of the telegraph and the packet 
which should leave Australia a fortnight 
later. The Suez route also had the ad- 
vantage of communicating with India and 
Ceylon. 

The next consideration was as to ex- 
pense. New South Wales and New Zea- 
land had voted £80,000 a year as a 
contribution of one-half of the expense of 
a mail between Panama and Australia. 
When tenders were called for by the late 
Government, it was found that the amounts 
varied from £160,000 to £220,000, and 
he had no reason to suppose that the 
service could be performed for less. The 
Government did not consider that they 
would be justified in adding to the present 
expenditure so much as would be repre- 
sented by one-half of the cost of an addi- 
tional contract. He might state, that 
within the last few days the Peninsular 
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and Oriental Company had made what he 
considered was a very moderate and rea- 
sonable offer. That company offered to 
double the communication between Ceylon 
and Australia for an additional sum of 
£50.000 a year. The present payment 
was £134,000 a year for a monthly com- 
munication between Ceylon and Austra- 
lia, and for a fortnightly communication 
£50,000 additional was asked. That was 
an offer deserving of consideration by the 
Government, and which would justify them 
in addressing communications to the Aus- 
tralian Colonies upon the subject. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he thought the 
ease had been very fairly stated by both 
the hon. Gentlemen. The announcement 
of the offer of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company just made was important, and he 
hoped the Government would fully consider 
it before coming to any determination ; 
but he wished specially to call the attention 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to one 
point. The right hon. Gentleman implied 


that the Government had it under conside- 
ration to double the rate of postage upon 
letters between Australia and this country. 
He would urge upon the Government not 
to be hasty in adopting such a measure. 
There was a great difference in the cha- 


racter of the correspondence passing be- 
tween this country and Australia and that 
with any foreign country. In most cases 
of postal communication with foreign coun- 
tries on an increase in the rate of postage 
an increase of revenue might be looked for, 
because the correspondence generally was 
upon matters of business that must be con- 
tinued. But a very large proportion of the 
letters passing between Australia and this 
country were written by persons to whom 
the difference between 6d. and ls. was a 
serious matter. If the rate of postage were 
doubled, not only would the revenue not be 
materially if at all increased, but it would 
be objected to by the Colonies as a breach 
of faith. When the Colonies came into 
the arrangement by which they agreed to 
contribute one-half the postal expenses, 
they had been called upon by the Govern- 
ment to fix the postage at the present rates. 
Three years ago the Government attempted 
to alter the rate of postage upon news- 
papers, and the result was auch an outcry 
in the Colonies that they preferred to in- 
crease their contribution than to have the 
original contract disturbed. He thought 
it would be better to ask the Colonies 
to pay something more in money rather 
than to pursue a course which might 
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have the effect of putting an end to the - 
agreement between the Colonies and this 
country. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that many dis- 
eussions of late had convinced him that it 
was utterly hopeless to obtain a reduction 
of any estimate. Still he wished to make 
a few remarks upon the subject of the 
Post Office Packet Service. He considered 
the Estimates to be perfectly monstrous, 
and he could not but think it somewhat 
singular and unfortunate that an estimate 
of so large an amount and of so compre- 
hensive a nature should have been post- 
poned to the last moments of the Session. 
The total amount of the Estimate was 
£956,800, and its object was to facilitate 
the transmission of letters between this 
country and various parts of the world. 
He should confine his observations to that 
part of the Estimate which applied to the 
transmission of letters between this and 
foreign countries. He wished to know for 
the benefit of what class of persons was that 
enormous sum asked, [Mr. Ayrton: For 
the benefit of all classes.] No; it was one 
of the most exclusive, and therefore one of 
the most unjust Votes, ever proposed to the 
House. It was true that it was for the 
benefit of all classes that indulged in the 
luxury of writing letters to the Colonies. 
But the Vote was practically for the pur- 
pose of saving the pockets of the great 
mercantile community of the country. It 
was neither more nor less than a subsidy 
taken from the public purse to save the 
money of the merchants, and he would defy 
the hon. Member (Mr. Ayrton) to prove that 
the public at large had any interest directly 
or indirectly in the question. It was a gross 
injustice to the man whose position in life 
was such that a reduction of the additional 
duty on tea and sugar was a question almost 
between comfort and discomfort. Did such 
a man derive any benefit from this postal 
communication ? With what justice, at a 
time of great public distress, could that 
House be asked to vote a million of money 
merely for the convenience of those who 
were in a state of positive affluence. He 
said that the whole proposal was most 
monstrous. It was a matter of neither 
necessity nor justice. It was a practical 
anomaly as coming from the present Go- 
vernment, because they were for free trade 
in everything. Why not, then, free trade 
in letters ? Why should correspondence be 
protected when nothing else was. He 
entered the most strenuous protest in his 
power against what he conceived to bea 
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- gross act of injustice to the great bulk of 
the community 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he quite 
agreed with the hon. Member for Norfolk 
(Mr. Bentinck), that it was a most unjust 
thing to make the people at large sustain 
the postage service in the Colonies. The 
cost at that time exceeded by £400,000 the 
money received for postage, and that re- 
sult was for the convenience of the mer- 
chants of this country. He hoped the 
Government would take the question into 
their serious consideration, and endeavour 
to reduce the Estimate. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the hon. Member for 
West Norfolk had made a statement without 
foundation, but it would be difficult to con- 
vince him that the country lost nothing by 
this service. He should say that the class 


most benefited was that which he repre- 
sented—the agricultural. That was a class 
which grew rich to a greater extent than 
any other, without tuking any measures 
to do so, by the extension of commerce, 
and this service was a part of that exten- 





sion. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he doubted very 
much whether the step indicated by the | 
Secretary of the Treasury, of doubling | 
the rates of postage, would be successful. | 
Past experience was certainly against it. 
Merchants, perhaps, cared but little for 
additional postage; but to the humbler 
classes it was a matter of moment, and 
they would not write half as many letters 

robably, if the rate of postage were raised. 
He hoped that the scheme would not be 
adopted without great consideration. As 
to the larger question of postal subsidies, 
it was possible that since the great develop- 
ment of steam communication, it was no 
longer necessary to pay such large subsidies 
as in its infancy. 

Mr. COX said, he wished to express a 
hope, that as he had postponed his question 
on the subject of infanticide to meet the 
convenience of the Government, they would 
give him an opportunity of bringing it for- 
ward some day next week, 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suppiy considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £700,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge of the Post Office 
Packet Service, which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 


Mr. Bentinck 
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March 1864, which sum includes provision for 
payments to Mr. Joseph George Churchward, for 
the conveyance of Mails between Dover and Ca- 
lais and Dover and Ostend, from the Ist day 
of April 1863, to the 20th of June 1863, but no 
part of which sum is to be applicable or applied 
in or towards making any payment in respect of 
the period subsequent to the 20th day of June 
1863, to the said Mr. Joseph George Churchward, 
or to any person claiming through or under him 
by virtue of a certain Contract, bearing date the 
26th day of April 1859, made between the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Admiralty (for 
and on behalf of Her Majesty) of the first part, 
and the said Joseph George Churchward of the 
second part, or in or towards the satisfaction of 
any claim whatsoever of the said Joseph George 
Churchward, by virtue of that Contract, so far as 
relates to any period subsequent to the 20th day 
of June 1863. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he rose to ask if the Government would 
affurd some further explanation in reference 
to the arrangements for the conveyance of 
the mails between Dover and Calais and 
Dover and Ostend. He believed that be- 
tween Dover and Ostend the mails were 
carried by the Belgian Government—a very 
peculiar arrangement certainly. He wished 
to know whether there was anything more 
than the correspondence, and what had 
been done to insure the punctual perform- 
ance of the service? He did not understand 
the position of the Government and country 
with regard to the other service between 
Dover and Calais. Some time ago they 
were told that Mr. Churchward’s con- 
tract was to come to an end on the 20th of 
June, and he should like to know how the 
service had been carried on from that date. 
He understood that a contract had been 
given to one, if not two railway companies, 
but the whole arrangement was kept at 
present a secret from the House. The 
question of those contracts was mixed up 
with legal difficulties. He did not know 
what steps Mr. Churchward was going to 
take to enforce what he considered to be 
his rights ; but he believed it was the 
gentleman's intention to adopt some pro- 
ceedings to test the legality of the course 


pursued by the Government; and under 


these cireumstances he thought the Com- 
mittee ought to have some explanation on 
the subject of those contracts, 

Mx. PEEL said, that when the question 
was under discussion on a former occasion, 
he stated that the Government had received 
an offer from Mr, Harrington for the eon- 
veyance of the mails between Dover and 
Calais for a sum of £5,000 a year. Pend- 
ing the decision of the House with respect 
to the Resvlution submitted to them on the 
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eceasion to which he referred, no permanent 
arrangement could have been come to, and 
the interval between the time at which the 
Resolution was passed and that at which 
Mr. Churchward’s contract expired, was 
too short to enable Mr. Harrington to make 
preparations for commencing a contract. 
He therefore proposed to commence the 
new service on the Ist of January next, 
and he was willing to perform a temporary 
service between the 20th of June and the 
18th of January for a sum of £11,000. 
That, however, appeared to the Government 
to be a larger sum than they would be 
justified in paying, and they applied to the 
railway companies, who undertook to per- 
form the service from the 20th of June for 
a subsidy of £6,000 a year. That appeared 
to the Government to be a more advantage- 
ous arrangement than the one propesed by 
Mr. Harrington, taking into aceount the sum 
demanded by him for the temporary service. 
The railway company had been performing 
the contract since the 20th of June ; and 
he understood that four vessels which they 
were using were four which Mr. Chureh- 
ward had used in the performance of his 
eontract. It was intended to embody the 
agreement with the two companies in a 
contract, and the condition in the adver- 


tisement of the Government was that no 
contract should be binding until it was laid 
on the table of the House and approved of, 
or had been on the table for a month with- 


out being disapproved of. He hoped the 
contract would be signed in sufficient time 
to be laid on the table of the House before 
the end of the Session, and he would invite 
the House, if necessary, to passa Resolution 
respecting it. With regard to the service 
from Dover to Ostend, the Belgian Go- 
vernment had for some years been perform- 
ing half of the night service—that was, per- 
forming it three nights in the week. Her 
Majesty’s Government having advertised 
for the performance of our division of that 
service, the Belgian Government offered to 
perform it for a sum of £4,000 a year. 
That offer had been aceepted, and the per- 
formance of the contract would be provided 
for by a postal convention. As it had been 
estimated that out of the subsidy paid to 
Mr. Churehward about £10,000 was for 
the Dover and Ostend service, the Com- 
mittee would see that the new arrangement 
was an advantageous one. He apprehended 
that the arrangement would not be limited 
in point of time, but would be terminable 
at a year’s notice. 


Sin STAFFORD NORTICOTE said, 
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he must protest against the extraordinary . 
arrangement connected with the Dover and 
Calais contract, an arrangement by which 
the Government were utterly evading a 
Resolution passed two years ago. That 
Resolution was intended to provide that for 
the future-the House should be put in pos- 
session of all the cireumstances connected 
with any partial contract before it was 
finally adopted. The Resolution was to 
the effect that the contract should not be 
binding until it had been laid on the table 
of the House, and had remained on the table 
of the House for one month without chal- 
lenge, unless it was specially affirmed by a 
Vote of the House. They were now asked 
to Vote the money for a contract which 
they knew nothing about; and the Reso- 
lution for approving that contract would be 
submitted when the House would be occu- 
pied almost exclusively by Votes of the 
Government. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
objected to the £4,000 for the Dover and 
Ostend service as an unnecessary expendi- 
ture. The mails from Dover to Ostend 
started at the same hour as those from 
Dover to Calais. Both met at Ghent in 
the morning, and went on together iv the 
same train from Ghent to Brussels. 

Mr. CORRY said, he objected to the 
arrangement on a different ground from 
that put forward by the hon. Gentleman. 
He objected to it on the ground that foreign 
vessels ought not to be engaged to carry 
on the postal communications between this 
country and a foreign country. The next 
thing the House would hear of was that 
the postal contract was taken away from 
the Cunard line and given to a New York 
company, because they would take it at 
£1,000 less. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the outburst of indiy- 
nation which had come from the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Corry) contained a 
very fine sentiment for a civilized man. 
But there were civilized men out of Eng- 
land, and what if they objected to the con- 
veyance of their letters by English ships ? 
If the principle laid down by the hon. 
Gentleman were acted upon, every country 
would maintain a separate set of mail 
packets for carrying its letters from every 
port. But, in point of fact, the service 
had already been performed for us by the 
Belgian Government during three nights a 
week for several years, so that the objec- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman was not only 


bad, but late. His hon. Friend (Sir 8. 
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Northcote) complained that he did not 
know what was to be the relation of the 
two railway companies who were to perform 
the contract between Dover and Calais. As | 
to that contract they would be partners, 
and would be jointly and severally liable | 
for its execution. The sum they were to | 
receive was £6,000 a year, together with 
an extra remuneration for the extra per- | 
formance which was stipulated to be done | 
by them. The services were the same as 
had been already described in printed 
papers laid on the table. His hon. Friend 
complained of the Government for endea- 
vouring to nullify the Resolutions of the 
Committee on the Packet Service. That 
would be a very blamable attempt if it 
had been really made, but the object of the 
Government really was to give the fullest 
effect to those Resolutions. In certain 
eases, however, the Resolutions would re- 
quire the adoption of an intermediate 
arrangement, which without them might 
not be necessary. The condition that the 
contracts should lie on the table of the 
House before receiving full validity would 
occasionally interpose a certain time be- 
tween the expiration of the old contract | 
and the full validity of the new one, and then | 
@ provisional arrangement would become | 
necessary. The Government were taking 


Supply —Cwil 





money with the view of bringing the con- 
tracts as soon as possible under the notice | 


of the House, and also with the view of | 
providing for the services in the mean time | 


until the subject could be brought under 


notice. But the preparation of the neces- | 
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be asked for with respect to such contracts 
as could be produced before the close of 
the Session. His hon. Friend thought it 
unfair on the part of the Government to 
ask for a ratification as far as the Dover 
contract was concerned. But he thought, 
that after a formal decision of the House 
in 1860, and two decisions in 1863, the 
question had been finally settled. If the 
question were to be contested, the Govern- 
ment would be placed in some difficulty to 
decide between the convenience of the 
House on the one side in taking a division 
at so late a period of the Session, and 
what was due to the parties on the other, 
On Monday they would probably be able 
to take a complete review of the subject 
and decide what course to adopt. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he would admit that there might frequently 
be a necessity for provisional arrrangements 
under the circumstances alluded to by his 
right hon. Friend, and he should have no 
objection to the passing of this Vote for a 
merely provisional arrangement. But there 
was a disputed question. In spite of the 
unfavourable vote of the House, Mr. 
Churchward did not admit that he had lost 
his rights against the Government. It was 
understood that he proposed to take legal 
proceedings, and supposing that he did so 
in the course of the recess, and a verdict 
was given in his favour, the House would 
have confirmed a contract in July, while 
in the January or February following they 
would find that another contract would be 
enforced against them. If they allowed 
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sary legal instruments and their execution | the arrangement to rest as a provisional 
by the necessary parties required consider- | one, the difficulty would be very much less, 
able time. He was sorry, that though so | It was true there had been two decisions 
far as the Government were concerned, of the House during the Session, but it 
they had done their utmost to expedite the | was quite possible that the question might 
matter, it had not been in their power to lay | be opened again, especially if evidence 
the contracts on the table béfore. But the | should be taken before a Court of Law, 
only course they could take was to ask for | which would alter the question He there- 
a Vote for the performance of the service, | fore contended it was only fair to Mr. 
reserving the question as to the final judg- Churchward that nothing should be done 
ment of the House, and therefore as to unnecessarily to prejudice his rights. 

the validity of the contract. With regard} Sir JOHN HAY said, he was anxious to 
to cases in which before the expiration of | protest against the cosmopolitan sentiments 
the Session the contracts might be laid on | to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the table, though the requisite month | had given utterance: He had always un- 
could not elapse, primd facie the duty of | derstood that one of the principal reasons 
the Government would be to ask for a Vote | why contracts were entered into by this 
of the House in approval of the contract, | country was to encourage a kind of steam 
because there would be some hardship | vessels which would be available for service 
to the parties in keeping them for aj in time of war and be a nursery for our 
length of time subject to a merely provi- | seamen. Last century the same sentiments 
sional arrangement. Accordingly, as his | were uttered by another famous Minister, 
right hon. Friend had stated, a Vote would | when the Hessians and the Dutch were 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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required to defend this country by land, as | correspondence which informed them that 
Belgians might yet be called upon to do| this sum was to be paid to the Belgian 
by sea. He, for one, should protest Government. That was a grand stroke of 
against the money of the taxpayers of this economy, that we could get our mails carried 
country being spent in the encouragement | cheaper by subsidizing Belgium. But he 
of a foreign navy. denied the justice of the comparison, be- 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, | cause the Belgian Government had not 
whatever reasons ought to operate with the entered into a contract as an English con- 
Government, he sincerely hoped they would | tractor would—it was not subject to penal- 
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not be such as had been suggested by the | 
hon. Baronet the Member for Stamford. | 
The House had upon three occasions de- 
liberately expressed its opinion upon the | 
subject of Mr. Churchward’s contract, and 
it was the bounden duty of the Govern- 
ment to assume that that decision would be | 
carried into effect by the House. He pro- 
tested against the supposition that it was 
to be treated as an open question. Any 
person could bring any action at law that | 
he pleased, but he hoped the Government 
would not go one inch out of its way in 
consequence of the terrors of such an 
action. He, for one, was not afraid of the 
result of such an action, whatever might 
be the conclusion which might be arrived 
at by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

Mr. CORRY said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
seemed to treat the question of the convey- 
ance of mails across the sea as an open 
question, but he should protest against 
such a conclusion. As an illustration of 
the inconvenience of such a course, he 
would refer to a question put that evening 
by the hon. Member for Poole, «* whether 
it was true that a bag containing the des- 
patches from the Admiralty to the Admiral 
on the station at Vancouver’s Island had 
been abstracted from on board the United 
States steamer in its passage from Pa- 
nama ; and whether, in the absence of safe 


‘ought not to be sacrificed to it. 


ties, nor was it to submit itself to the 
jurisdiction of the courts of law of this 
country. But even if there were the 
greatest economy in the matter. England 
ought not to recognise the principle of sub- 
sidizing foreign Governments to carry our 
mails. It was fair to arrange with the 
Government of France for an alternate 
mail, but then we yielded to the pretensions 
of a great and powerful State ; but weak 
States often took advantage of their weak- 
ness to obtain concessions whieh a more 
powerful State would not require. On 
principle we ought to insist on having the 
mails carried by our own subjects. If 
there were a great saving in the matter, it 
might be pleaded as an excuse ; but the 
saving was very small, and the principle 
When 
they recollected that they had been squan- 
dering money in every way under the 


‘auspices of the Government during the 


Session, that attempt at economy was ridi- 
culous. It was injurious to our commercial 
marine, and he intended to record his vote 
against it, even though he should go into 
the lobby almost alone. He begged to 
move to reduce the Vote by £3,110 for the 
conveyance of the mails from Dover to 


, Ostend for a certain specified time. 


| Mr, W. WILLIAMS said, he rose to 
‘move a reduction of £400,000 in the Vote. 
[ Laughter.] The Post Office revenue was 


postal communication, the Admiral was not | only £400,000, whilst the amount of the 
under the necessity of employing a Go-| Vote was nearly £800,000. He there- 
vernment war steamer to carry the des- | fore proposed a reduction equal in amount 
patches to Panama?’’ If every foreign | to the excess of the subsidy over the re- 
country were to carry the mails for £5,000 | ceipts produced from the conveyance of 
or £10,000 less than English contractors, letters. It was most unjust that this 
they were likely to be put to every kind of | country should be called upon to pay such 
inconvenience at a future time. If that | an enormous sum for the benefit of the 
principle were adopted, they would have | mercantile part of the community. 
their mails carried not by contract but} Tae CHAIRMAN said, the hon, Gen- 
by men-of-war of fifty guns, or carried to tleman must point out the particular items 
Vancouver's Island, as on the occasion of in the Vote which he challenged. The 
the Trent affair, round by Cape Horn. particular subject under discussion was the 
Mr. AYRTON said, he should move to | conveyance of mails between Dover and 
reduce the Vote by £3,110 for conveyance , Ostend. 
of mails from Dover to Ostend, and he}; Mr. PEEL said, he could not under- 
intended to divide the Committee upon it. | stand why there should be any objection 
There was lately laid upon the table ajin principle to a postal convention with 
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the Belgian Government, which had for 
some months been carrying the night mails 
for three nights in the week. The sav- 
ing would be from a sum of £10,000 a 
year to £4,000. This was a gain which 
he thought was not to be overlooked. 
With respect to the mercantile marine, 
he wished to observe that it had been the 
effort of the Government to send all the 
German mails by Calais, with this special 
object in view; but the arrangements of 
foreign Governments had made the dis- 
continuance of this practice necessary. 

Mr. LYGON said, he wished to know 
on what terms the Ostend service was to 
be carried on. He submitted that the 
House had not had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing its opinion respecting Mr. Church- | 
ward’s contract, and a large demand ed 
made on the credulity of the House when 
it was asserted that such decision had 
been three times given. The Government 
had not afforded the House any opportunity 
of pronouncing an opinion on the subject. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL con- 
tended that Mr. Churchward’s contract 
had been three times decided on, both in 
substance and inform. In substance, they 
all knew, it had been decided on; and in 
form it was pronounced on when Captain 
L. Vernon proposed that the contract 
should be fulfilled. The House negatived 
that proposition by a large majority, and 
this year the Government proposed that a 
certain sum should be voted, but that no 
part of that sum should be applied to the 
payment of Mr. Churchward’s contracts 
after a certain day. An hon. Member 
then moved the House to omit those 
words relating to Mr. Churchward’s con- 
tract; and if anything could raise the 
question as to the contract, it must be 
obvious to any person of common sense 
that that did. The House decided that 
no part of the money should be applied 
to the performance of Mr. Churchward’s 
contraet, and repeated the Vote twice. 

Sin JOHN HAY said, he wished to 
ask whether the recommendations held 
out by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to the Government to take legal proceed- 
ings were inspired by their success in the 
ease of the Alexandra ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the question 
raised by his Amendment had nothing to 
do with Mr. Churechward. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
had no intention whatever of supporting 
the Amendment. His inquiry went to a 
very different point. 

Mr. Peel 
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Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
put, 

“That the item of £3,110, for conveyance of 
Mails between Dover and Ostend, be omitted 
from the proposed Vote.”—(Mr. Ayrton.) 


The Committee divided ; — Ayes 26; 
Noes 75: Majority 49. 
Original Question again proposed. 
AYES, 


Barttelot, Col. Hennessy, J. P, 
Bentinck, G. C. Heygate, W. U. 
Berkeley, Hon. C.P. F. Lever, J. O. 
Bridges, Sir B. W. Lygon, Hon. F, 
Bruce, Sir H. H. Mure, D. 


Clifton, Sir R. J. Northcote, Sir S, H, 
Collins, T. Paull, H. 

Cox, W. Powell, F. S. 
Dillwyn, L. L. Powys-Lybbe, P. L, 
Dunne, Col. Smollett, P. B. 
Fane, Col. J. W. Taylor, Col. 

Gard, R. S. 

Gore, J. R. O. TELLERS. 
Grenfell, H. R. Mr. Corry 

Hay, Sir J. C. D. Mr. Ayrton 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he thought the 
Chairman should report Progress. The 
effect of these late sittings on hon. Mem- 
bers was shown in the hon. Member for 
London going into the wrong lobby at 
four o’clock on the previous morning, and 
by the hon. Member for Lambeth, the 
leader of the economists, falling into a 
similar mistake—he could not suppose it 
intentional—on the present occasion. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he voted 
as he did because the result of voting 
on the opposite side would have been to 
increase the burdens of the public. 

Mr. HEYGATE condemned the Vote 
because the new service was useless and 
unnecessary, because the contract was 
handed over exclusively to foreigners, and 
because the Government had not dealt 
fairly towards the House in delaying the 
question so long. It was not till the 19th 
of May that this Vote was brought for- 
ward, though the Government must have 
considered the question long before that 
time. He should move that the Chairman 
report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress.” 
—(dM€r. Heygate.) 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
would appeal to the hon. Member not to 
press his Motion. The only effect of it 
would be to prolong the Session. 

Cotonet DUNNE observed, that the Go- 
vernment had set a bad example on the 
previous morning in counting out a valuable 


Bill. Such stratagems might be allowable 
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in an Opposition, but not in the Govern- 


Expiring Laws 


ment. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he thought it would 
be well to have the Session prolonged a 
little, in order that the measure referred to 
might be passed. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, that if the Go- 
yernment would assure the Committee that 
nothing that was done to-night should 
commit the House to the contract he would 
withdraw his Motion. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Vote would not in the 
least degree bind the House to adopt the 
contract. All that was asked was a tem- 

orary provision for the service. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ap- 
prehended that the contract could not be 
dealt with so effectually if they did not 
take it up at the time of Supply. 

Mr. SMOLLETT asked whether the 
subvention, which was in the case of the 
Ostend Service to take the place of a con- 
tract, would be laid on the table for the 
sanction of the House. 

Mr. LYGON said, he objected to any 
attempt to entrap the Committee when 
there was only a thin attendance, and at a 
late hour, into the acceptance of an ob- 
jectionable measure. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, he was willing to 
withdraw the Motion on the understanding 
that the passing of the Vote would not 
commit the House to approval of the con- 


tract. 
Tus CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER assented. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


House resumed, 
Resolution to be reported on Monday 
next. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE, 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


On Motion of Mr, Cuance.tor of the 
EXxcHEQUER, 


(1.) Resolved, 


That, towards making good the Supply grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, there be issued and applied, 
to the Service of the year 1863, the sum of 
£467,467 3s. 7d., being the surplus of Ways and 
Means granted for the Service of preceding years. 

(2.) Resolved, 

That, towards making good the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the sum of £9,890,644 16s. 5d. 
be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Continuance Bill. 


House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported on Monday 
next, 
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EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
[BILL 238.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Schedule. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
point out that by a Resolution passed last: 
Session the Irish Poor Law Act, one of 
the measures included in this Bill, was to 
expire in 1864, and he should contend that 
it should not be continued without discus- 
sion. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that if the 
Act were not eontinued, the Commission 
would come to an end at once. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he would move 
the omission of the Irish Poor Law Act 
from the Schedule. 

Mr. BUTT said, it was a wise precau- 
tion to include the Act, because there was 
the possibility of a dissolution early next 
Session, which might interfere with the 
renewal of the powers of the Poor Law 
Commissioners before they expired. 

Mr. MAGUIRE remarked that there 
was no occasion for including it in the 
Bill, inasmuch as the Act would not ex- 
pire until next year. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘*]0 and 11 Vict., ¢. 90 (Poor Laws) 
(Ireland).” —( Colonel Dunne). 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words stand 
part of the Schedule.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 34; 
Noes 7 : Majority 27. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read 3° on Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
betore Two o’clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 20, 1863. 


MINUTES.] — Postic Buis— First Reading 
—Union Relief Aid Acts Continuance * (No. 
231); Companies Clauses* (No. 232) ; ‘Turnpike 
Trusts Arrangements ® (No. 233) ; Exhibition 
Medals * ( No. 234). 
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Second Reading—Navy Prize Agents (No. 210) ; | 
Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) * (No. | 
225); Nuisances Removal Act (1855) Amend- 
ment * (No. 226); Public Works and Fisheries | 
Acts Amendment * (No. 201). 

Committee—F isheries (Ireland) (Nos. 211 & 229) ; 
Harwich Harbour* (No. 174); Howth Harbour* | 
(No. 180); Vaccination (Scotland) * (Nos. 193 | 
& 230) ; India Stock* (No. 223) ; Sydney Branch | 
Mint * (No, 217). 

Report—Uarwich Harbour * ; Howth Harbour * ; 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation* (No. 
220); Misappropriation by Servants * (No. 
227). 

Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland)* (No. 198) ; Prisons (Ireland )* 
(No. 195); Alterations in Judges Circuits [u.1.]* 
(No. 212); Greenwich Hospital (Provision for 
Widows)* (No. 207) ; Metropolitan Main Drain- 
age Extension * (No. 208) ; Savings Banks Acts 
Amendment*® (No. 221) ; Clergymen (Colonies) 
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tails of the measure would require to be 
amended in Committee. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Couimittee of the 
Whole House 70-morrow. 


DEFENCE OF CANADA, 
QUESTION. 


Lorp LYVEDEN said, that in the ab- 
sence of the noble Duke the Secretary for 
the Colonies, he would ask his noble Friend 
the President of the Council the Question 
of which he had given notice, relative to 
the formation of a Militia in Canada. He 
would remind the House that last year the 
| Canadian Legislature rejected the Militia 


[u.1.}* (No. 228); Port Erin Harbour (Isle of’ Bill proposed by the Colonial Ministry, 
prop y y 


Man) * (No. 169) ; and severally passed. 


NAVY PRIZE AGENTS BILL—(No. 210.) 
SECOND READING, 


Lorp CHELMSFORD moved the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, the object of 
which he explained to be to enable the 
captains of ships of war to appoint prize 
agents for the sale of prizes, for facilitating 
the distribution of the sums realized, and for 
providing for the appointment and remune- 
ration of the agents. From 1814 to 1854 
all prize matters were managed by agents 


After the prorogation of Parliament last 
year the noble Duke the Secretary for the 
Colonies wrote an excellent despatch to 
Lord Monck, the Governor General, stating 
that it would be useless for England to 
attempt to defend Canada in the event of 
attack, unless the Canadians were prepared 
to defend themselves. Lord Monck replied 
in a despatch equally satisfactory, but en- 
closing a report from his new Ministry, in 
which they spoke of their political liberties 
being infringed by the formation of a three 
years’ militia, but saying nothing about 
what they were prepared to do themselves, 





appointed by the captains of the ships, and | Lord Monck at the same time forwarded a 


they were intrusted with the duty of selling | 
No | litia at asmall expense. He (Lord Lyveden) 


prizes and distributing the proceeds. 


| proposal of his own for raising 90,000 mi- 


complaint was ever made of the manner in | was satisfied that the people of Canada were 


which these persons had discharged their | 
office, but in 1854 a Bill was proposed by 
the Admiralty by which that power was 
taken away from these persons, and in- 
trusted to the Admiralty. Great objection 
had arisen from time to time against the 
operation of this measure, and the present 
Bill had been introduced in the other House 
to restore something like the former state 
of things as it existed from 1814 to 1854. 
The Bill provided for the appointment by 
the Admiralty of standing prize agents, 
with power of removal in case of dissatis- 
faction, the remuneration to be at the rate 
of 24 per cent on the value of the prize. 
To the first part of the Bill he understood 
the Admiralty had no objection ; but they 
did object to the latter portions of the mea- 
sure, which portions, however, could be 
modified in Committee. 

Tue Dvuxe or SOMERSET said, he 
had no objection to the principle of the 
Bill, which was the appointment of a stand- 
ing navy prize agent ; but some of the de- 


thoroughly loyal, but at the same time it 
was their duty to make provision for their 
own defence, and not rely upon the mother 
country in case of war for protection. The 
noble Lord concluded by asking the Lord 
President of the Council, Whether any and 
what steps have been taken to raise @ 


| Militia in Canada since the date of the last 


Despatch of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to Viscount Monck, dated the 30th 
of December 1862? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, it was per- 
fectly impossible for the mother country to 
give any real assistance in the way of colo- 
nial defence, unless she was cordially sup- 
ported by the colonists themselves. He 
was sorry that he could not give a satisfac- 
tory answer to the Question of his noble 
Friend. The Bill in reference to the mili- 
tia, which passed the Canadian Parliament 
in the last Session, was entirely unsatis- 
factory ; but the feeling of the colonists 
was happily very much in advance of that 
of the Government of Canada. This was 
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shown by the fact, that whereas the Bill 
only authorized the raising of 10,000 mili- 
tia, 25,000 volunteers offered themselves 
and were accepted, and were now in a state 
of great efficiency. Indeed,-25,000 more 
volunteers tendered their services ; but their 
offers were declined by the Colonial Go- 
yernment from what he considered was a 
false economy. The Colonial Ministry was 
recently in course of re-organization, and 
the Parliament would meet in about three 
weeks. It remained to be seen what mea 
sures the Government would propose, and 
the Parliament would adopt, in reference to 
this subject. 
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FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 211.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee on this Bill read. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD presented Pe- 
titions from certain parties, complaining 
that the Bill would seriously interfere with 
their rights, and praying to be heard by 
counsel at the Bar of the House. If any 
precedent were required for a course which 
was evidently required by justice, he would 
beg to point out to their Lordships a 
ease which occurred in 1850, when Lord 
Brougham presented a Petition against the 
Australian Colonies Government Bill, and 
praying to be heard by counsel at the Bar. 
Onthatoceasion, the then Secretary of State 
for the Colonies acceded to the prayer. He 
contended that the present case was of a 
similar character, and that as private pro- 
perty was being dealt with in a summary 
wanner by the measure, the Petitioners 
were entitled to be heard. 


Moved, That M.A. Little and A. Clarke 
(whose Petition was presented this Day), 
and R. W. C. Reeves (whose Petition was 
presented on Thursday last), severally 
praying to be heard by Counsel against the 
Bill, be heard as prayed. 


Lorn STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
hoped the House would proceed with the 
consideration of the Bill in Committee 
without further delay. When the Bill was 
before the other House, the Irish Members, 
some of whom were deeply interested in 
* the measure, and whose connections would 
be widely affeeted by it, made no such 
proposal as that of the noble and learned 
Lord. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY also 
presented a Petition from certain persons, 
who alleged that their rights would be se- 
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riously affected by this Bill, praying to be 
heard by counsel at the Bar. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
resisted the Motion. The Bill, he said, 
partook rather of the nature of a Game 
Bill than of one affecting property in the 
generally accepted sense. The Petitioners 
would not, he added, have any salmon at 
all if the salmon fry were not protected by 
others. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL remarked that 
no application had been made to be heard 
by counsel in the ease of the Scotch and 
English Salmon Fisheries Bills, although 
those measare affected the property of many 
private individuals. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that the 
Bill was entirely different from one simply 
relating to game. He thought the prac- 
tice of the House was in favour of granting 
the prayer of the Petitioners. 

Viscount LIFFORD said, it appeared to 
him to be somewhat unjust to hear the 
present Petitioners by counsel, and not 
those persons who had been deprived of 
their rights by the Act of 1842. 

Tue Eart or: WICKLOW thought it 
only just that the Petitioners should be 
heard, 


On Question? their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 19; Not Contents 66: 
Majority 47. 

Resolved in the Negative. 


CONTENTS. 
Westbury, L.(Z. Chan- Falmouth,-V. 
cellor.) Melville, V. 
Bath, M. Chichester, Bp. 
Exeter, M. 


Chelmsford, L. [ Teller.] 
Congleton, L. 
mman, L. 
Redesdale, L. [ Teller.] 
Sheffield, L. (£. Shef- 
field. 
Wensleydale, L. 


Normanby, M. 
Salisbury, M. 


Derby, E. 
Hardwicke, E. 
Lonsdale, E. 
Malmesbury, E. 
Wicklow, E. 


NOT-CONTENTS, 

York, Archbp. De Grey, E. 

Desart, E. 
Cleveland, D. Devon, E. 
Saint Albans, D. Ducie, E. 
Somerset, D. Effingham, E. 
Sutherland, D. Fortescue, E. 

Granville, E. 
Ailesbury, M. Luean, E. 

Orkney, E. 
Abingdon, E. Romney, E. 
Airlie, E. Russell, E. 
Amherst, E. Saint Germans, E. 
Beauchamp, E. Wilton, E, 
Cawdor, E, 
Cottenham, E. De Vesci, V. 
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Hawarden, V. Methuen, L. 
Hutchinson, V.(Z. Do- Minster, L. (M. Conyng- 
nouahmore.) ham.) 
Lifford, V. Mont Fagle, L. (M. 
Stratford de Redcliffe, V. Sligo.) 
Sydney, V. Mostyn, L. 
Overstone, L. 
Boyle, L.(E£. Cork and Ponsonby, L. (E. Bess- 
Orrery.) borough.) [ Teller.) 
Camoys, L. Ravensworth, L 
Churchill, L. Seymour, L. 
Clandeboye, L. (Z. Duf- Silchester, L. (E. Long- 
erinand Claneboye.) — ford.) 
rina, L. Somerhill, L. (If. Clan- 
Cloneurry, L. ricarde.) 
Crewe, Sondes, L. 
Ebury, L. Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Egerton, L. Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
Foley, L. [ Teller.] gyll. 
Gardner, L. Talbot de Malahide, L 
Harris, L. Taunton, L 
Hatherton, L Templemore, L. 
Lismore, L. (V. Lis- Tyrone, L. (M. Water- 
more.) ord.) 
Llanover, L. odehouse, L. 
Lyveden, L. Wynford, L. 


House put into Committee. 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Prohibition of Bag Nets in 
certain Places). 

Lorv CHELMSFORD said, that when 
the Government took up this Bill in the 
House of Commons, Sir Robert Peel stated 
it to be their deliberate judgment that 
vested interests and existing rights in stake 
nets, bag nets, and other fixed engines le- 
gally erected, should be respected ; but 
they were unable to carry the measure in 
the shape in which they framed it. What 
he proposed to do, was to move the omis- 
sion of the first paragraph in the clause, 
and the insertion of certain words in its 
stead, which would serve to restore the 
clause to the shape in which it was origi- 
nally drawn; and he thought he could claim 
the concurrence of the Government in this 
Amendment. 

Amendment moved, To leave out (‘ or 
in any other Waters, except in the open 
Sea’’) for the purpose of inserting certain 
other words, 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
he would accept the Amendment. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE ob- 
jected to the Amendment, and said he would 
divide the House. 

On Question, Whether the words pro- 
posed to be left out shall stand part of the 
Clause ? their Lordships divided :—Con- 
tents 38 ; Not Contents 42: Majority 4. 

Then the words “or within a distance 
of less than three statute miles from the 
mouth of any river or estuary, as such river 
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or estuary has been defined by the Com. 
missioners of Fisheries, or shall be defined 
by the Commissioners under this Act” 
added. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


CONTENTS. 

Saint Albans, D. Boyle, L. (E. Cork and 
Sutherland, D. Orrery.) [ Teller.) 

Churchill, L. [ Teller,] 
Bath, M. Clarina, L 

Cloneurry, L. 
Airlie, E. Egerton, L. 
Amherst, E, Gardner, L. 
Cardigan, E. Lismore, L. ( V. Lis- 
Devon, E, more.) 
Effingham, E. Llanover, L. 


Fortescue, E. ee L. (M. Conyng- 
Hardwicke, E. 


m.) 
Lucan, E. Most” Eagle, L. (M. 


Orkney, E. Sligo ) 

Romney, E. Mostyn, L. 

Wilton, E. Ravensworth, L. 
Sheffield, L. (E, Shef- 

De Vesci, V. 


Falmouth, V. 
Hawarden, V. 
Hutchinson, V. (EZ. Do- 


field.) 

Silchester, L.(E. Long. 
ford.) 

Somerhill, L. (M. Clan 


noughmore.) ricarde.) 
Lifford, V. Sondes, L. 
Talbot de Malahide, L, 
Bagot, L. Wynford, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Westbury, L. (Z.Chan- Sydney, V 
cellor.) 
Abercromby, L. 


Cleveland, D. Aveland, L. 
Somerset, D. Camoys, L. 
Chelmsford, L. 
Ailesbury, M, Clandeboye, L. (Z. Duf- 
Exeter, M. ferin and Claneboye.) 
Normanby, M, Crewe, L. 
Salisbury, M. Ebury, L. 
Foley, L. [ Teller.} 
Abingdon, E. Harris, L. 
Cawdor, E. Hatherton, L. 
De Grey, E. Lyveden, L. 
Derby, E Methuen, L. 
Desart, E. Overstone, L. 
Dueie, E. Ponsonby, L. ( E. Bess- 
Granville, E. borough.) [ Teller.] 
Lonsdale, E. Redesdale, L, 
Malmesbury, E. Seymour, L. 
Russell, E. Stanley of Alderley, L, 


Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 


gyll.) 
Taunton, L. 


Wensleydale, L. 
Wodehouse, L. 


Clause 4 (Penalty on new fixed Nets). 

Tne Eart or MALMESBURY aid, 
he wished to know whether this was to be 
a Bill for the protection of salmon, or of all 
sorts of fish as well. He proposed to leave 
out the word “ trout’’ from this and all the 
other clauses of the Bill where it occu 
so as to except that fish from the operation 
of the Bill, as was the case in England. 


Saint Germans, E. 
Wicklow, E. 


Melville, V. 
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Moved, To leave out the word “ trout.” 
Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 


that the omission of the word would se- 
riously affeet the laws of fishing in Ireland 
with respect to trout. 


Amendment negatived. 
Lorp CHELMSFORD proposed an 


Amendment to leave out the words ‘ du- 
ring the open season of 1862,”’ in order to 


insert words, whereby stake nets that have | 


been legally used ‘* before the passing of 
this Act "’ may continue to be legally em- 
ployed. The noble and learned Lord in- 
stanced the case of Mr. Reeves, one of the 
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much shocked by some of the arguments 
by which the proposal had been supported 
—he had never expected to hear such 
arguments uttered in their Lordships’ 
House. It had been said by a noble Lord 
on a former evening, that if an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1842 conferred cer- 
tain rights, an Act passed in 1863 could 
take those rights away. A more revolu- 
tionary doctrine—a more wicked doctrine 
—had never been enunciated. The title 
to the Crown of this country was an Act 
of Parliament, the titles to the estates 
possessed by their Lordships were based 
upon Acts of Parliament; and if their 
Lordships countenanced such a doctrine, 


Petitioners, as illustrating the injustice that they would weaken the title to everything 


would be done if the clause remained in its 


that was most valuable in the institutions 





present shape. That gentleman had had a/| of the country. Their Lordships had de- 
right to use both stake nets and bag nets | liberately sanctioned the Act of 1842, 
for fifty years past, but he had abandoned | which conferred certain rights. Were they 
the use of that power. Bag nets would be | now, at the end of twenty-one years, to 
rendered illegal by the Bill; and as he | attempt to take these rights away? Not 
was not using stake nets in 1862, he would | having intended to take any part in this 
be prohibited from re-establishing them, | discussion, he had suggested an Amend- 
and the result would be that his fishery | ment to a noble and learned Lord, which 
would be annihilated. /would have the effect of providing that 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY nothing contained in this Bill should take 
thought that the Amendment would give away any right, title, or interest now pos- 
tise to great evil and inconvenience, and | sessed, enjoyed, or exercised by virtue of 
he contended that the clause was necessary, | the enactments of the Act of 1842. His 











to suppress stake nets which had been 
erected since 1862. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
supported the clause as it stood, and said 
it would be more rational and more con- 
venient to introduce a saving clause in 
favour of Mr. Reeves rather than to make 
an important piece of legislation, affecting 
the whole of Ireland, imperfect on the 
hardship of one particular case. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
that the question raised by his noble and 
learned Friend was of very great import- 
ance—of more importance than the exist- 
ence of salmon itself—for it affected the 
character of their Lordships’ House. Sure- 
ly, if they attacked property in this way, 
their reputation would be very much di- 
minished. He should like to hear the opi- 
nion of the Lord Chancellor upon the 
matter, especially as this part of the Bill 
had already been opposed by two ex- 
Chancellors. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
he should have to-morrow to preside over 
their Lordships as the highest tribunal of 
justice in the land; but he should be 
ashamed to take his seat if he supported 





the principle of this clause. He had been | 


conscience would not permit him to do less 
than express his opinion on the course 
which had been taken with reference to 
this Bill. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY re- 
gretted that the conscience of the noble 
and learned Lord had not been moved 
when the English Bill was under discus- 
sion. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
knew nothing about it. He gave the 
noble Lord and the House eredit for not 
being capable of doing such an act of 
injustice. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
the noble and learned Lord ought to have 
known something about it, for he was in 
Parliament at the time. He disputed the 
correctness of what had been stated by the 
noble and learned Lord. This clause ex- 
pressly reserved the rights of every person 
who had legally used a stake net previously 
to a particular time ; but it was quite fair 
that Parliament should say that after a 
certain time no such stake nets should be 
erected, The question really was whether 


those nets should be forbidden from the 
beginning of this year or from the passing 
of this Act. 


He did not care about the 
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slight alteration that would be required to 
make the time date from the passing of the 
Bill. 

Viscount LIFFORDsaid, the Bill of 1842 
was an utter robbery, not only of the pro- 
prietors, but of the public in general, and 
he trusted their Lordships would protect 
those who had suffered by that abominable 
measure. 

Tre Eart or DERBY wished to recall 
their Lordships’ attention to the immediate | 
object of the Amendment. The clause pro- | 
vided that no fixed net not legally erected | 
before or during the open season of 1862 | 
should be placed or used for catching salmon | 
or trout. Now, up to the end of 1862 the 
same individual had the right of using bag | 
nets and stake nets, but might have pre- 
ferred to use, not the stake net, but the | 
bag net. The Bill prohibited the use of | 
bag nets; and at the same time by this | 
clause.a man who might legally have used | 
a stake net in 1862, but had not done so, | 
would be deprived of the power of using | 
such a net. His noble and learned Friend’s | 
Amendment provided that it should be} 
lawful to use a stake net which might have | 
been legally erected up to the passing of | 
the Bill. That was nothing more than just, | 
because it would be rather strange leyisla- 
tion to punish a man for having adopted a, 
less injurious system of fishing. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, | 
the rights of such a person would be pro- | 
tected by Clause 6. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
Clause 6 would not have that effect, be- 
cause it would be controlled by Clause 4. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the practical 
question was whether their Lordships should 
give the same protection to the people of 
Ireland, who were most anxious on this 
subject, which they had given to the people 
of England and Scotland. In the Bills 
which referred to England and Scotland 
certain principles were no doubt strained. 
The real question, then, was whether they 
would consent to a principle in regard to 
Ireland which they had not been very 
scrupulous about when England and Scot- 
land were concerned. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD wished to point 
out that the words which he proposed to 
insert were contained in the Bill as intro- 
duced in the House of Commons by the 
Government. The principle had been dis- 
cussed over and over again, and over and 
over again the Government had expressed 
their determination to protect all vested 
rights. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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Lorn STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
would not object to the Amendment, pro- 
vided the words ‘‘in use’ were inserted, 
Those words were adopted in another 
clause of the Bill. 

Lorv CHELMSFORD said, he would 
not accept this alteration. 

Tue DUKE or ARGYLL suggested 
that the words ‘* in actual operation at the 
passing of this Act,” would meet the 
difficulty. 


Moved, To leave out “during the open 
season of one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-two,” for the purpose of inserting 
‘‘and in actual operation at the time of 
the passing of this Act.” 


Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he was 
willing to adopt this Amendment. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGIIMORE ob- 
jected to the Amendment, both in its origi- 
nal and its altered form. lle would remind 
their Lordships that by the Act of Charles I. 
all fixed engines were declared illegal and 
remained illegal until this provision was 
repealed by the Act of 1842; but this 
Bill contained a saving clause, protecting 
the interests of those who had bond fide 
taken advantage of the Act of 1842. 
Since this Bill was introduced, stake nets 
had been erected in many rivers in Ireland 
with a view of establishing a right which 
had not heretofore existed, and it was 
monstrous that for the sake of saving the 


| alleged rights of Mr. Reeves these stake 


nets should be legalized. Their Lordships 
might as well give up the Bill at once as 
adopt the Amendments of his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Chelmsford). The 
Amendment of the noble Duke would let 
in a quantity of nets which had been 
erected since the Bill was brought in, and 
he trusted that their Lordships would 
adhere to the clause as it stood. 

On Question, Whether the words pro- 
posed to be left out shall stand part of 
the Clause? Their Lordships divided: — 
Contents 44; Not-contents 28: Majority 


Resolved in the Affirmative. 
Clause agreed to. 


CONTENTS. 
Ducie, E. 
Effingham, E. 
Fortescue, E. 
Hardwicke, E. 
Harrowby, E. 


Devonshire, D. 
Saint Albans, D. 
Sutherland, D. 


Ailesbury, M. 


Airlie, E. Orkney, E, 
Amherst, E. Romney, E. 
Devon, E. Wicklow, E. 
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De Vesci, V. 

Falmouth, V. 

Hutchinson, V. (FE. Do- 
noughmore.) [ Teller.) 

Sydney, V. 
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Lismore, L. (V. Lis- 


more.) 
Llanover, L. 
Methuen, L. 
Minster, L. (M. Co- 


Torrington, V. nyngham.) 
Mont Eagle, L, (M. Sli- 

Bagot, L. go.) 
Boyle, L. (£. Cork and Mostyn, L. 

Orrery ) Overstone, L. 
Churchill, L. Ponsonby, L. (£. Bess- 
Clarina, L. borough.) 
Cloncurry, L. Ravensworth, L. 
De Mauley, L. Silchester, L. (EZ. Long- 
Ebury, L. ford.) 
Egerton, L. Somerhill, L. (Mf. Clan- 
Foley, L. ricarde.) [ Teller.) 
Gardner, L. Sondes, L. 
Hunsdon, L. (V. Falk- Talbot de Malahide, L. 

land.) Wynford, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Cambridge, D. Hawarden, V. 


Lifford, V. 
Westbury, L. (LZ. Chan- 
cellor.) Abercromby, L. 
Camoys, L. 
Somerset, D. Chelmsford, L. [ Teller.} 
Crewe, L. 
Bath, M. Denman, L. 


Normanby, M. Seymour, L. 


Stanley of Alderley, L. 


De Grey, E. [ Teller.) 

Derby, E. Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
Desart, E. gull.) j 

Granville, E. Templemore, L. 
Lonsdale,.E. Tyrone, L. (M. Water- 
Malmesbury, E. ford.) 

Russell, E. Wensleydale, L. 

Saint Germans, E, Wodehouse, L. 

Wilton, E. 


Clauses 5 to 8 agreed to. 

Clause 9 (Construction of Free Gaps). 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, the clause 
proposed to give power to the Commissioners 
to make gaps or openings in all weirs—those 
which had been closed, and those in which 
they had no power under the Acts of 1842 
and 1850 to make openings. The clause 
ended with a proviso declaring that no per- 
son should be entitled to compensation by 
reason of enforcing the opening of free 
gaps. He strongly objected to the princi- 
ple of the clause, which was a direct in- 
fringement of the rights of private pro- 
perty, and would move to strike out the 
proviso for the purpose of inserting 
words to the effect that the Act shall not 
affect the right of owners of weirs, in 
which free gaps could not have been en- 
forced without compensation previous to 
this Act, to any compensation to which 
they were otherwise entitled. 

Moved, To omit the Proviso at the end of 


Clause 9, 
Lorpv LLANOVER said, that some 
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years ago the upper waters of the English 
rivers were so utterly deprived of fish by 
these weirs that an Act of Parliament was 
passed, providing for a free gap in every 
weir, and the consequence was an ecnor- 
mous increase of salmon, to the advantage 
not only of the upper proprietors, but of 
the lower. No compensation was then 
asked, and he did not see how the owners 
of weirs in Ireland could be better entitled 
to compensation. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
that\ the Irish had an Act which gave 
compensation, but the English had not. 
|} Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
objected to the Amendment. The advan- 
| tage which the owners of weirs would de- 
itive from the improvement of the rivers 
| would be ample compensation for the 
| Openihg of these gaps. 
| Lorp CHELMSFORD hoped _ their 
Lordships would protect the rights of 
private persons. 
| Lorp WENSLEYDALE concurred in 
| thinking that ecompensatior ought to be 
awarded. . 
| Earr GRANVILLE appealed to his 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley of Alderley) to 
give way, He was very anxious to se- 
cure the object of the Bill, which was 
to prevent the utter, destruction of salmon 
in the Irish rivers. The mere question 
| of compensation was of secondary import- 
/ance, and he would suggest that the 
proviso should be omitted, with the un- 
derstanding that on the Report the clause 
originally introduced by the Government 
for regulating the mode in which com- 
pensation should be given should be 

ded. 
| Tne Eart or HARDWICKE said, 
| that when the gaps were made, by the 
| course of nature the number of salmon 
' would be increased. There would be no 
|loss for which to give compensation, but, 


| in fact, an actual gain. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, the clause 
of the Government was so drawn, that if 
there was no loss, there would be no com- 
pensation. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he could not give way. To give 
up the clause was to give up the Bill. 

On Question, Whether the said Pro- 
viso shall stand part of the Clause ? 
their Lordships divided: —Contents 36; 
Not-Contents 15: Majority 21. 

Resolved in the Afirmative. 


Clause agreed to. 
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CONTENTS, 


Clarina, L. 

Cloncurry, L. 

Foley, L. 

Gardner, L. 

Lismore, L. (V. Lis- 
more.) 

Llanover, L. 

Minster, L. (M. Conyng- 
ha 


Sutherland, D. 


Airlie, E. 
Ambherst, E. 
Desart, E. 
Ducie, E. 
Fortescue, E. 
Hardwicke, E. 
Harrowby, E, m.) 
Orkney, E. Mont Eagle, L.(M. Si- 
go. 
Mostyn, L. 
Overstone, L. 
Ponsonby, L. (Z. Bess- 
borough.) 
Seymour, L. 
Silchester, L. (EZ. Long- 
ford.) 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Talbot de Malahide, L. 
Templemore, L. 
Tyrone, L. (M. Waier- 
ord.) 
ynford, L. 


De Vesci, V. 

Hawarden, V. 

Hutchinson, V. (E. Do- 
noughmore.) [ Teller.] 

Lifford, V. 

Torrington, V. 


Abercromby, L. 

Boyle, L. (£, Cork and 
Orrery.) ( Teller.] 

Churchill, L. 

Clandeboye, L.(L. Duf- 
ferin and Claneboye.) 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Westbury, L. (Z. Chan- Romney, E. 
cellor.) Saint Germans, E. 


Chelmsford, L. [ Teller.] 

Crewe, L. 

Denman, L. [ Teller.] 

Redesdale, L. 

Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
gyll.) 

Wensleydale, L. 


Somerset, D, 
Normanby, M. 


De Grey, E, 
Derby, E. 
Granville, E, 
Malmesbury, E, 


Clauses 10, 11, 12 agreed to. 


THe Marquess oF WATERFORD pro- 
posed to insert a clause prohibiting the 
use of nets of any kind or description in 
the fresh water portions of rivers in Ire- 
land fur the capture of salmon and trout. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
this clause appeared to him absurd. 
Although a proprietor might have a river 
full of salmon, he was not to fish in it 
except with rod and line; and if he hap- 
pened not to have them, he must go 
without fish for dinner. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL was confident 
that the Seotch proprietors would never 
have assented to such a clause. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY was 
aware that many Irish landlords were in 
favour of the clause, but it was such an 
innovation on the existing law that he could 
not consent to it. 

Tae Eart or DONOUGHMORE ap- 
proved the object of the clause, and had 
himself given notice of a clause —which he 
would recommend his noble Friend to adopt 
—to the same effect. but exempting certain 
cases where nets had been used from time 
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immemorial, to which it would be unjust to 
apply it. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD con- 
sented. 


Page 5, line 39, after Clause 12, moved 
to insert the following Clause :— 

(‘No Net shall be used for the Capture of Sal. 
mon or Trout in the Fresh-water Portion of any 
River, as defined by the Commissioners under this 
Act, except so far as the same may have hereto- 
fore been used within the Limits of a Several 
Fishery next above the Tidal Flow, and held 
under Grant or Charter or by immemorial 
Usage”): (The Viscount Hutchinson. ) 

On Question, Whether the said Clause 
shall be there inserted? their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 11 ; Not-Contents 27 : 
Majority 16. 

CONTENTS. 

Cloncurry, L. 

Lismore, L. (V, Lis- 

more.) 

Llanover, L. 

Mostyn, L. 
Hutchinson, V. (Z. Do- Silchester, L. (EZ. Long- 

noughmore.) [ Teller.] 


Devonshire, D. 


Fortescue, E. 
Harrowby, E. 


ford.) 
Tyrone, L. (M. Water- 
ford.) [ Teller,] 


NOT-CONTENTS, 
Westbury, L.(Z. Chan- Lifford, V. 


cellor. 
, Chelmsford, L. 
Churchill, L, 
Crewe, L. 
Foley, L, [ Tedler.] 
Overstone, L. 
Ponsonby, L. (E. Bess 
borough.] 
Redesdale, L. 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
gull.) 
Talbot de Malahide, L. 
Templemore, L.[ Teler.] 
Wensleydale, L. 


Clarina, L. 


Airlie, E. 
Amherst, E, 
De Grey, E. 
Derby, E. 
Desart, E. 
Ducie, E. 
Granville, E, 
Hardwicke, E. 
Malmesbury, E. 
Romney, E. 
Saint Germans, E. 


De Vesci, V. 
Hawarden, V. 


Motion negatived 
Clauses 13 to 19 agreed to. 


Moved to omit Clause 20: On Question, 
Whether the said Clause shall stand part 
of the Bill? their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 18; Not-Contents 19: Majority 1. 


CONTENTS. 


Devonshire, D, Lifford, V. 


Amherst, E, 

Desart, E. 

Fortescue, E. 

Hardwicke, E. 

Orkney, E. 

Romney, E. 

De Vesci, V. 

Hawarden, V. 

Hutchinson, V, (EZ. Do- 
noughmore.) { Teller.] 


Clarina, L. 

Cloneurry, L. 
Llanover, L. 

Mont Eagle, L. (M. Sli- 


go.) 
Ponsonby, L. (E. Bees- 

borough.) [ Teller.] 
Talbot de Malahide, L. 
Wynford, L. 
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NOT-CONTENTS. 

Westbury, L.(Z. Chan- Derby, E 

cellor.) Ducie, E. [ Teller.) 
Granville, E. 
Malmesbury, E, 
Saint Germans E. 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Sundridge, L. (D, Ar- 

gyll.) 

Ten plemore, L. 
Tyrone, L. (M. Water- 


Airlie, E. 

De Grey, E. 
Chelmsford, L. 
Churchiil, L. 
Crewe, L. 


Foley, L. [ Teller.] 


Redesdale, L. 
Silchester, L. (Z£, Long- 
ford.) 


Jord.) 
_ Wensleydale, L. 
Clauses 21 to 29 agreed to. 


New Clause (Salmon Passes and Fish 
Ladders to be open to Inspection) inserted. 


{Jory 20, 1863} 





Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Report of the Amendment to be received | 
To-morrow; and Bill to be printed, as 
amended, (No. 229.) 


EXHIBITION MEDALS BILL [H.tL. |. 

A Bill to prevent false Representations as to 
Grants of Medals or Certificates made by the 
Commissioners for the Exhibitions of 1851 and 
and 1862—-Was presented by The Lord Somer- 
HILL, and read 1*. 

House adjourned at Nine o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 20, 1863. 


MINUTES.]— New Writ Issvep — For Clar- 
County, v. Francis M‘Namara Calcutt, esquire, 
deceased. 

SurrLy—Resolution [July 17] reported *. 

Wars anv Means—Resolutions [July 17] reported*, 

Pusuic Bitts — Resolution in Commitiee—Cus- 
toms Duty on Spirits* [No Report]. 

Ordered—Consolidated Fund (Appropriation). 

First Reading—Superannuations (Union Offi- 
cers)* [Bill 253]; Consolidated Fund (Appro- 
priation). 

Second Reading — Colonial Acts Confirmation 
(Lords) * [Bill 250). 

Committee—Indemnity * ; Colonial Letters Patent 
(Lords) * [Bill 237]; Jurisdiction of Justices 
(Lords) * [ Bill 232] ; Land Tax Commissioners’ 
Names * [ Bill 239]; Anchors and Chain Cables 
[Bill 95}. 

Report — Indemnity * ; Colonial Letters Patent 
(Lords) * ; Jurisdiction of Justices (Lords) * ; 
Land Tax Commissioners’ Names *. 

Considered as amended—Promissory Notes and 
Bills of Exchange * [Bill 218]; Partnership 
Law Amendment * [Bill 242]; Pauper Lunatic 
Asylums. 

Third Reading—Railways Clauses * [Bill 230] ; 
Waterworks Clauses * [Bill 222]; Turnpike Act 
Continuance, &e. [Bill 228]; Expiring Laws 
Continuance [i ill 238]; Petty Sessions (Ire- 
land) [Bill 235]; Poisoned Grain, &c. Prohibi- 
tion [Bill 223). 


as a private Bill. 
| tween the City and the rest of the metro- 





Withdrawn—Church Rates Recovery [Bill 224]. 
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LONDON (CITY) TRAFFIC REGULATION 
BILL [Lords] (by Order)— 

THIRD READING, 


Order for Third Reading read, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he should 
move that the Bill be re-committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House. He did 
not at all deny that it was desirable to pro- 
vide in some way for the regulation of the 
traffic of the City. But he thought they 
ought to take care, lest in endeavouring 
to stop some inconveniences they created 
others, The measure, in fact, ought to 
| have been brought in as a public and not 
The boundary lines be- 


polis were, for the most part, imaginary, 
and it was clear, therefore, that in seeking 
to legislate for the City only they would be 
in fact legislating for the whole metropolis, 
and that ought not to be done in any other 
way than by a public measure. He believ- 
ed the Bill, as it stood, would be of very 
little use, and he was anxious to propose 
Amendments in it. He had no desire to 
throw the measure over, but he was anx- 
ious that the matter should be properly 
dealt with. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out the words “now read the third 
time,” in order to add the words “ re-committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House,”—(Sir John 
Shelley,) 


— instead thereof. 


Mr. Atperman SIDNEY said, that the 
City authorities were anxious, on the score 
of the public advantage, that the traffic in 
the City shold be as unimpeded as possible, 
and, judging from the result of their expe- 
riment in regulating the traffic on London 
Bridge, they had come to the conclusion 
that a similar regulation throughout the 
City generally would facilitate the traffic in 
the streets. They accordingly applied to 
Parliament for necessary powers to effect 
that object ; but they did not ask for any 
very extraordinary powers, for whatever 
by-laws they passed to regulate the traffic 
must, in order to be of force, receive the 
sanction of the Home Secretary. The Bill 
had been opposed before the Committee 
upstairs, but those who had been loudest in 
opposing it were then the most anxious 
that it should pass into law. It was as 
much for the interest of the metropolis at 
large as of the City that the Bill should 
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pass, and he did not think the hon. Baro-|his Motion. It could not be denied that 
net had shown any reason why the Bill! the Bill, while regulating the traffic of the 
should pot pass. | City, would have an operation far beyond 
Mr. AYRTON said, if there were no | those limits; but, at the same tlme, it was 
other reason for re-committing the Bill, | a useful measure. 
there was a very good ove in the fact, that! Mr. Hl. BAILLIE stated, that the oppo- 
it proposed to give the Court of Alder- sition to the Bill before the Committee, of 
men—a body of the narrowest and most which he was Chairman, was practically 
exclusive eharacter—the power of regu- | withdrawn. 
lating the traffic over the whole of the me- 
tropolis, not the City of London merely. 
If any power at all were granted, it ought put, and agreed to. 
to be to the Common Council, or to the , ; 
Board of Works, which represented a con- Main Question put, and agreed to. 
stituency, and would be responsible to| Bill read 3°, and passed, with Amend- 
somebody or to Parliament. The Bill ments. 


would enable the Court of Aldermen to! GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY (STEAM-. 


prevent omnibuses passing from the sub- n ds1—CON 
urbs to the Bank of England, and he BOLE) PELE (Lely Sarena 


should therefore vote for the Amendment.| Mr. C. FORSTER said, he rose to move 

Mr. MASSRY said, the Motion of the that in the case of the Great Eastern Rail- 
hon. Member for Westminster was of a way (Steamboats) Bill, Standing Orders 
very unusual character. He had not given 184, 192, and 220 be suspended, and that 
the House any idea of the Amendments he the Bill be considered forthwith. 


desired to propose, and had neglected the Motion made, and Question proposed, 
opportunity of bringing theni forward ona! « That, in the case of the Great Eastern Rail- 
former stage of the Bill. The hon. Mem- way (Steamboats) Bill, Standing Orders 184, 192, 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) and 220, -be suspended, and that the Bill be now 
formed a very low estimate of the capacity , taken into Consideration. 

of the Court of Aldermen, but however Mr. MASSEY said, he understood that 
humble their ability, they were surely the hon. Member for South Lancashire 
capable of deciding what routes through (Mr. A. Egerton), who had given notice 
the City cabs and omnibuses ought to fol- of an Amendment, was from an unavoidable 
low, how many shoe-blacks should be sta- cause obliged to. be absent, and he was 
tioned at the end of any street, and at what desirous, if such was the pleasure of the 
hour householders ought to take in their House, that the Motion should stand for 
coals. These questions were substantially the following day. He (Mr. Massey) 
the only ones which the Court of Aldermen moved, therefore, that the consideration 
would have to determine under the Bill, of this Bill be postponed till to-morrow. 
and he hoped the House would accept it. | A — ced 
A Committee of the Whole House could not | Ne ae es 


. a : | To leave out the word “now,” and at the end 
properly consider the details of ‘such a of the Question to add the words “ ‘To-morrow, at 


measure, and onght to accept the finding six ofthe Clock.” —{Mr. Massey. ) 


£ : 
— $F tems yo om Cemaet | Mr. ADAM said, that many hon. Mem- 


Mr. CRAWFORD thought the House bers had come down to the House that day 
might very safely pass the Bill. Unless | 2 the expectation that the Bill would be 
some such powers were given to the City | considered, and it would be very incsave- 
authorities, he believed that passage | nient to them that the consideration of it 
through the City would soon; become all | Should be postponed, 
but impossible. He did not share the Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand 
jealousy which had been expressed of the | part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 
Court of Aldermen, nor had there been! Main Question put, and agreed to. 
any opposition to the measure from traders 
or other persons in the City. The Bill , ‘ 
provided plenty of safe-guards against Motion made, and Question proposed, 
abuse of authority, and he hoped the ‘« That the Bill be read the third time. 
House would agree to the third reading. Mr. CRAWFORD said, that in the ab- 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he would! sence of the hon. Member for South Lan- 

ppeal to the hon. Member not to press |cashire (Mr. A. Egerton), he would then 
Mr. Alderman Sidney 


Question, ‘ That the words proposed to 
be left: out stand part of the Question,” 


Bill considered. 
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move that the Bill be read a third time on 
that day two months. The whole principle 
involved in the Bill had been fully discussed 
on a recent occasion, and he would only say 
that the Bill was opposed on the ground 
that it was contrary to public policy that 
railway companies should be invested with 
owers-‘to run steamboats on voyages not of 
what might be termed a ferry character. 
Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
Question, to add the words “ upon this 
day two months.” —( Mr. Crawford.) 
Captain JERVIS said, that as the Com- 
mittee had laid their Report on the table, 
and as the Report fully substantiated the 
necessity for the Bill, he trusted that the 
Motion would be negatived. 
Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, the question 
involved in the Bill was one of public 
liey ; and it was desirable, therefore, 
that the House should, on a future day, 
have an opportunity of discussing it, and 
deliberately making up their minds upon 
the proper view to be taken of it. He 
apprehended the meaning of the Standing 
Orders of that House on the subject to be, 
that, as a general rule, the House did not 
approve of railway companies being allow- 
ed to own or subsidize steamboats. He 
thought that no special case had been 
made out in favour of the Great Eastern 
Company, and therefore it was impossible 
to treat the measure as one standing on 
exceptional grounds, He might also men- 
tion, on the authority of the opponents, 
that they were prevented from adducing 
evidence against the Bill by an intimation 
from the Committee that they did not de- 
sire to deal with the case as a special case, 
but wished the question to be argued on 
principle. After that declaration, and 
after the admission of witnesses for the 
promoters that other railway companies 
would be entitled to apply for similar 
powers, and that steamboat proprietors 
must submit to be swept from the sea, 
they satisfied themselves with a speech 
from their leading counsel, and did not 
attempt to go into the details of the Bill. 
In their second Report the Committee had 
been led into statements which could not 
be substantiated. He was not aware that 
the money expended on Harwich harbour 
was expended by the Government with any 
view to the Great Eastern Railway Con- 
pany becoming steamboat proprietors ; nor 
was it correct to state that private enter- 
prise had failed to establish steam com- 
munication between Silloth, near Carlisle, 
and the north of Ireland, 
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Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had treated 
the Committee with great unfairness, in 
not only impugning their judgment but 
impugning their statements. The Com- 
mittee had minutely considered the details 
of each case; and it was entirely on the 
ground of their exceptional character that 
they had come to the conclusion which 
they had done. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he should 
not have interfered in the discussion but 
for the Report of the Department with 
which he was connected upun the general 
question as to how far railway companies 
should be permitted to be proprietors of 
steamboats. The Board of Trade, in 
stating the limits within which they 
thought such powers should be granted, 
recommended that when a railway com- 
pany was in possession of a line terminat- 
ing at a port in an important district, the 
import and export trade of which was 
shown to need development, and which 
was not supplied by private enterprise with 
the requisite steam communication, the 
company should be permitted to become 
proprietors of steamboats. The case be- 
fore them came exactly under that prin- 
ciple. There was not a single steamboat 
leaving the eastern coast of England be- 
tween London and Hull; private enter- 
prise had not, and was not likely to, sup- 
ply the steam communication between that 
important coast and the opposite coast of 
Holland ; and when a railway company un- 
dertook to supply the want, it was said that 
they should not, because a steam naviga- 
tion company had boats running from Lon- 
don to Holland. He thought the reasons 
given by the Committee for making that 
case an exception to the ordinary rule were 
well founded, and they had precedents for 
granting such powers, in the eommunica- 
tion between Newhaven and Dieppe, be- 
tween Dover and Calais, and Dover and 
Boulogne, and between Holyhead and 
Kingstown. The Bill had been sanctioned 
by Committees of both Houses, and he 
hoped that it would be allowed to pass. 

Mr. STURT said, that, as a Member of 
the Committee, he hoped the House would 
support the decision at which, after hear- 
ing both sides of the question, he and his 
Colleagues had arrived. The Committee 
passed the Bill because it was proved that 
it would confer a great benefit upon the 
public. He supported it on free trade 
principles, as there was no doubt it would 
develop a very considerable trade. His 
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right hon. Friend the Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley) had, on a former ocea- 
sion, asked for some facts in support of the 
Bill. He would therefore furnish him with 
one or two. Supposing his right hon. 
Friend wished to go to Rotterdam for 
change of air, he could not get there from 
London at present in less than twenty- 
three hours, whereas the journey by the 
Harwich route would occupy only twelve 
hours. Moreover, if his right hon. Friend 
should happen, coutrary to his usual me- 
thodical habits, to leave his portmanteau 
behind, he must now pay £1 17s. to get 
it sent to him, whereas the carriage vid 
Harwich would be 6s. 6d. He hoped the 
House would support the decision of its 
Committee. 

Mr. CLAY said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade had stated the only reason that 
could be given for the passing of the Bill 
—namely, that no individual shipowners 
and no steamboat companies would start a 
line of ships between Harwich and the 
Continent. And why did they object to 
do so? Because the entrance to the har- 
bour had been blocked up by continual 
silting. But a Bill had been passed which 
gave the Government money to remedy 
that ; and in a short time there would be 
no hesitation on the part of shipowners to 
start a line of steamers from the harbour. 
He undertook to say that the General 
Steam Navigation Company would have no 
objection to furnish ships. He was the 
chairman of a railway which adjoined a 
very great port, and he was much interest- 
ed in other railways similarly situated, and 
therefore if he were to consult his private 
interests he should desire the passing of 
this Bill. But, as a Member of Parliament, 
he had to perform a duty of far higher im- 
portance than his own private interests, 
and he should view with the greatest alarm 
any relaxation of the old principle that 
Parliament should not allow railway com- 
panies to become shipowners. Individual 
shipowners would be unable to compete 
for a moment with the enormous capital of 
railways. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that if the Bill were passed, attempts would 
be made bereafter by other railway com- 
panies to get steamboat powers, and ulti- 
mately the steamboat companies all round 
their coasts would thus be run down by 
the competition of railway companies. 

Question put, “That those words be 
there added.” 


Mr. Sturt 


{COMMONS} 
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The House divided :—Ayes 59; Noes 
121: Majority 62. 
Main Question put, and agreed to, 


ARMY PRIZE PROPERTY. 
ANSWER To ADDRESS. 


Answer to Address [14th July] reported, 
as follows : — 

I have received your Address, praying 
that a Commission may be issued to inquire 
into the realization of Army Prize Pro- 
perty, and its mode of distribution, and 
| into the cause of the delays which have, in 
| most cases, occurred in its distribution to 
the Captors, with a view to a remedy for 
the same, 

And I have given directions that a Com- 
mission shail issue for the purpose which 
you have requested. 





POST OFFICE CONTRACTS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, as the question of the pro- 
{duction of the Post Office contracts had 
/been referred to the other evening, it 
| would be convenient to state that three 
|of these contracts had been actually laid 
jupon the table, and had been in the 
‘hands of hon. Members for a greater or 
less period of time. They were the con- 
tracts for the Cape, for Brazil, and with 
\the Atlantic Royal Mail Company. With 
| regard to those three contracts, his hon. 
Friend near him would on the following 
|day ask a Vote of the House to give 
| validity to them, as a month from the 
| time of their being laid on the table would 
| probably have not elapsed when the pro- 
|rogation took place. As the Dover con- 
tract had not yet been concluded, and 
‘could not be in the hands of Members 
|for some days at least, no Vote upon 
| that contract would be submitted to the 


House during the present Session. 





THE TELEGRAPH TO BRITISH 
COLUMBIA.—QUESTION., 


Mr. WYLD said, he would beg to ask 
\the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, If Her Majesty’s Government 
have signified their intention to make 
grants of land to the extent of 1,000,000 
acres in portions of the Crown Territory 
traversed by a proposed telegraphic line 
between Canada and British Columbia ; 
if the Government have determined in 
what district of the territories of British 
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North America the grant of 1,000,000 
acres is to be made; and if the People 
to be settled upon the lands so granted 
are to be subject to the Government of 
the Province of Canada, or to the Gover- 
nors of the Colony of British Columbia ? 

Me. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that the best answer he 
could give would be to refer the hon. 
Gentleman to two sentences from the 
Papers on this subject which had been 
laid upon the table. He would find on 

ge 13, in reference to the telegraph, 
the following :— 

“In case the route shall run through Crown 
land not within the limits of Canada or British 
Columbia, nor within the territory claimed by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the company shall be 
entitled to demand Crown grants to the extent of 
five square miles for every mile of telegraph line 
within such Crown land. Such grants shall be de- 
mandable as soon as the telegraphic communica- 
tion shall be completed across such Crown land ; 
and the blocks granted shall be adjacent to the 
telegraph line, and shall be as near as may be five 
miles square, and shall alternate on each side of 
the line with blocks of similar size and frontage, 
which shall remain in possession of the Crown.” 
Again, the Duke of Newcastle said— 

“ Tlis Grace apprehends that the Crown land 

contemplated in Article 3 is the territory lying 
between the eastern boundary of British Columbia 
and the territory purporting to be granted to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company by their charter. His 
Grace must clearly explain that Her Majesty’s 
Government do not undertake in performance of 
this article of the agreement to go to the expense 
of settling any questions of disputed boundary, but 
only to grant land to which the Crown title is 
clear.” 
The district to which the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman referred, if it existed at 
all, lay between the western limits of the 
territory claimed by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and the eastern limits of British 
Columbia. It was probable it would be 
under the Government of Canada, as it 
was separated from British Columbia by a 
mountain chain. But whatever form of 
Government was to be adopted there would 
be best decided when the settlement took 
place. To discuss it in the mean time 
would be premature. 


DISEASED SHEEP AND CATTLE, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. HUME said, in the absence of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. R. Long) he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been called to certain statements respecting 
the importation of diseased sheep and cattle, 
made by Professor Gamgee in his inaugural 
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address to the members of the New Veteri- 
nary College, Hdinburgh, in November 
1862—namely, ‘‘ that pleuro-pneumonia 
and epizootic aphtha never appeared in 
Ireland till foreign cattle were imported 
there ;”” that ‘*the maladies peculiar to 
British soil, though often very fatal, never 
arose above one or one and a half per cent 
loss, and usually much less ; five, six, and 
ten per cent are a common yearly average 
now, and that last year we did not lose in 
England alone less than three times the 
amount of cattle we imported ; and if we 
calculate the loss over the three kingdoms, 
it will be found that for every animal we 
purchased from foreign dealers we did not 
lose less than six or seven of our own :”’ 
Whether the above statements are well 
founded, and, if so, what steps the Govern- 
ment propose to take to prevent such evils 
for the future; and whether the Reports 
of Professor Gamgee, made to the Govern+ 
ment on his return from the Continent last 
autumn, will be laid upon the table of the 
House this Session ? 

Siz GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that he had not seen the inaugural address 
of Professor Gamgee, therefore he could 
not say whether the statements alleged to 
have been made by him in that address 
were well founded. Professor Gamgee’s 
Report was contained in the appendix to 
the Report of the Board of Health, which 
would be presented in the course of the 
next few days. 


CRIMINAL LAWS OF JERSEY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he intends to bring 
in a Bill or Bills to carry into effect the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sioners appointed in 1846 for inquiry into 
the Criminal Laws of Jersey, and the Royal 
Commissioners appointed in 1859 for in- 
quiry into the Civil Laws of Jersey, except 
such of them (if any) as have been already 
carried out by the States of Jersey ; and 
particularly whether it is his intention, con- 
sidering that the said States have declined 
to reform the Royal Court, to take any 
course, by legislation or otherwise, to carry 
out the recommendations of the said Royal 
Commissioners (1859) on that subject ? 

Str GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, 
the Government had no intention of pro- 
posing any Bill upon the subject of reforms 
in the Island of Jersey. The States, al- 
though slow in making reforms, had lately 
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shown a disposition to make a reform of 
the Royal Court, and therefore he thought 
the matter might be left with them for the 
present. 


THE ROYAL FORESTS IN ESSEX. 
QUESTION, 


Viscount ENFIELD said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther itis intended to act upon the recom- 
mendations contained in the Report of 
the Committee on the Royal Forests in 
Essex ? 

Mr. PEEL said, in reply, that the Com- 
mittee were very much divided in opinion, 
and it was not easy to collect precisely 
what were their recommendations, and in 
what manner they intended they should 
be acted upon. One recommendation was, 
that any past encroachments on the forestal 
rights of the Crown should be abated. 
The question, what proceedings should be 
taken to give effect to that recommenda- 
tion, and whether the prospect of success 
would be commensurate to the expense, 
was under the consideration of the Law 
Officers of the Crown. Another recom- 


mendation was, that what remained unin- 
closed of the forests should be inclosed, 
and that a people’s park should be founded 


by means of Crown allotments and with 
the assistance of grants of public money. 
But the Crown had no landed property 
there whatever. It had only forestal 
rights, and it must rest with the Lords 
of the Manor and the copyholders whether 
they would grant pieces of land to form 
into a park. With regard to proposing a 
grant of public money, that was a point 
which had not yet received sufficient con- 
sideration. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he wished 
to know whether the Crown would permit 
of the continuance of inclosures, as it did 
before the Resolution of the House of 
Commons ? 

Mr. PEEL said, the Resolution refer- 
red, not to inclosures, but to the sale of the 
forestal rights of the Crown, which was a 
distinct thing. 


PASSENGER CARRIAGES ON RAILWAYS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, he 
would beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, If there exists any regu- 
lation of the Board of Trade to prevent 
Passenger Carriages being attached to the 

Sir George Grey 
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Engine or Tender of a Railway Train 
without the intervention of a Luggage or 
other Van ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON, in reply, said, 
his Department had no power of making 
regulations for the arrangement of car- 
riages in a train. No complaint of the 
practice referred to by the hon. Member 
had been made to the Government. Had 
any complaint been made, or had the In- 
spectors reported upon the subject, a letter 
would have been written to the Railway 
Companies calling their attention to the 
subject ; but there was no power to make 
any absolute order. 


BANKRUPTCY STATISTICS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MURRAY said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Attorney General, For an expla- 
nation of the delay in laying before Par. 
liament the Annual General Return, to 
the 11th of October 1862, of the business 
of the respective Offices in the Courts of 
Bankruptey, and Registrars of County 
Courts acting in Bankruptcy (required by 
the 67th Section of the Bankruptey Act 
1861); and if he can state when the Re- 
turns will be laid upon the table; and 
whether they will then be arranged under 
the authority of the Home Department, 
and published so as to complete the Ju- 
dicial Statistics for the year 1862 ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
the delay had been a subject of much 
regret to the Lord Chancellor, who had 
not failed to press for a speedy produc- 
tion of the Returns. The explanation 
was, that the gentleman whose duty it 
was to prepare the Returns for the Bank- 
ruptey Court had suffered during the past 
year from illness, and being unwilling that 
his duties should be imposed upon any 
other person, a delay had arisen. He was, 
however, informed that the Returns would 
certainly be laid upon the table by Mon- 
day next, and every effort would be made 
to add them at once to the table of Ju- 
dicial Statistics already published. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS IN THE ARMY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, On what 
grounds are Medical Officers of the Army, 
by a late Warrant, precluded from acting 
as Presidents of Boards of Inquiry, Boards 
of Survey, aud Committees ? 
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Tue Manquess or HARTINGTON said, 
in reply, that last year it was thought ne- 
cessary to re-consider the privileges which | 
were conceded to non-combatant Officers. | 
A Committee was appointed to cousider 
the subject, and their inquiries resulted in 
the Warrant alluded to. The decision of 
the Committee had been approved by the 
Medical Director General, and therefore he 
did not think that the Medical Officers 
could feel that any stigma had been thrown 
upon them, 





THE LATE RIOTS AT ST. VINCENT’S. 
QUESTION. 


Me. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether the statement be 
true, that during the recent riots at St. 
Vincent’s there was indiscriminate flog- 
ging of the Negroes by order or permission 
of the authorities; and, if he has not) 
heard of such statement, whether he will | 
inquire into its truth ? 

Me. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE | 
said, in reply, that there had been received | 
at the Colonial Office very full information ! 
with respect to the riots which took place | 


at St. Vincent’s. But in that information | 
he could only find a single case of flogging | 
having taken place during the continuance | 


of Martial Law. | 





That was in the case of | 
three Negroes, flogged by order of a Police | 
Magistrate. There were also several cases | 
of prisoners tried and convicted, and whom | 
the Chief Justice of the Island sentenced | 
besides imprisonment to flogging. With 
respect to those sentences, the noble Duke 
at the head of the Colonial Office had some 
time since ordered a mitigation of them. 
He (Mr. Chichester Fortescue) was ready, 
if required, to take further means to as- 
certain the point referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman. 


DAUNT’S ROCK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he would beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the necessity of providing some better 
Means than now exist of protecting vessels 
ou their voyage to and from America, from 
the danger arising from the position of 
Daent’s Rock, some miles off the entrance 
to Cork Harbour; and ‘whether he has 
taken any steps in consequence ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, in reply. | 
that the representation made to the Board | 
of Trade through the hon. Member, with | 
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reference to the necessity for some new 
beacon or means of warning to ships upon 
this dangerous rock, was still under con- 
sideration. 


AFFAIRS OF POLAND. 


Viscount PALMERSTON moved, that 
the Orders of the Day be postponed 
until after the notice of Motion relating to 
Poland. 

Ordered, That the Orders of the Day 
be postponed till after the Notice of Mo- 
tion relative to Poland.—( Viscount Pal- 
merston.) 


Mr. HORSMAN : Sir, the war in 
Poland had some time ago attracted the 
attention of all Europe; and there is not 
a Cabinet in Europe which has not made 
the condition of Poland a subject of anx- 
ious deliberation and given the result of 
that deliberation in some form or other 
to the world. The proceedings of the 
British Government are set forth in the 
Papers that have been presented to Par- 
liament, and they show that England has 
taken an active and prominent part—I may 
say, indeed, the most active and prominent 
part—in the diplomatie transactions with 
Russia and other Powers. Whether that 
activity and prominence will be hereafter 
remembered as a cause of national pride 
or of national reproach—of pride for great 


| services rendered to Europe, or of reproaeh 


for the aggravation of calamities and perils 
already too deplorable—has yet to be deter- 
mived, But it is very difficult to exagge- 
rate the importance of the Papers which 
have been laid on the table, or the respon- 
sibility in which they involve the Govern- 
ment. I confess that I approached the 
perusal of these Papers with the sort of 
half-reluctant interest that attaches to a 
very painful and familiar question, which 
statesmen had abandoned in despair and 
philanthropists had only taken up further 
to depress. But as | read on | was sur- 
prised and startled by the new interest im- 
parted to what had seemed politically de- 
funct, and I closed the first perusal of these 
Papers with a feeling of perplexity and 
alarm. I have never seen a volume of 
diplomatic correspondence of which the 
interest was sv sustained throughout. The 
despatches of our Foreign Secretary are 
not only interesting, but the studied mode- 
ration of their tone makes them in parts 
more exciting. But they derive their im- 
portance not so much from the transactions 
they warrate, as from the far graver events 
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which they portend. These despatches are | 
but the introduction to a history which is | 


yet preparing. We have as yet but the 
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sia not on behalf of Poland. but on behalf 
of Europe, which gave Russia its sole title 
to Poland—if, having taken such pains to 


prologue to the drama. The whole plot is convict Russia, to excite Poland, and to 
not yet developed, and no one can pretend wake up the conscience of Europe, our 
to tell the sequel. It is impossible, how- | Government are now to say, ** We have 
ever, not to see that England is placed by | discharged our duty, and can go no further” 

this correspondence, as regards Poland and | —then I foresee that at no distant day Par- 
Russia, and most of all as regards Europe, liament may turn upon the Government and 
in a state of entanglement from which it | reply, ** You have not discharged, but you 
seems impossible to escape. Whether the | have exceeded your duty. If you did not 
placing us in that position by the Govern-| mean to go farther, you have gone a great 
ment has been a matter of choice or of | deal too far, for you “have exasperated Rus- 


necessity—whether it has been on their | 


part politic and praiseworthy, or to the last 
degree rash and reprehensible—we may pro- 
bably be able better to judge after the ex- 
planations we shall hear to-night; but I own 
that when the war first broke out I viewed 
with feelings of apprehension the possible 
renewal of an irritating and tantalizing 


diplomacy, which cannot be abortive with- | 


out being highly mischievous. Poland has | 
been diplomatized to death, and I hold it to 
be unworthy of England that her Ministers | 
and statesmen should, by speeches and des- 
patches, excite the Poles only to abandon 
them in international councils. To my) 
mind, therefore, the only possible justi- | 
fication for this renewal of diplomacy could 


sia, you have once more deluded and vie- 
timized Poland, or you have invoked and 
let loose other Powers and passions in her 
defence, and so may have lit a flame in 


| Europe beyond your power to extinguish,” 


Now, the Polish question takes its rise in 
these Papers with the Treaty of Vienna, and 
from the date of that treaty the uational 
rising in Poland has been one long growing 
event, In order to understand our position 
and its duties, we must consider this asa 
continuous historical question, and examine 
it as a whole from 1815 to the present 
day. The House is so familiar with every- 
thing pertaining to the Treaty of Vienna, 
that I need only refer to it to refresh its 
recollection on two points. First, let me 


be a strong conviction on the part of the remind it of the objections taken by the 
Government that a new and better opportu- | | plenipotentiaries at Vienna, and so well 
nity had arisen capable of being so used that | and wisely urged by Lord Castlereagh, to 
the attempted settlement of the Polish ques- | the proposed extension of Russian territory 
tion should not again be abortive. Therefore, | by the annexation of Poland, because it 
1 approach the question with this feeling : —)/was foreseen that the Russian frontier 


If these despatches have been written with | would be brought so near to the eapitals of 
a clear object in view--if the Cabinet have | Austria and Prussia, as to enable Russia 


had a policy well-defined and understood, 
deliberately adopted, to be consistently pur- 
sued, with a fixed determination, that so 
far as might depend on the resolution of a 
united Cabinet, it should be pursued to a 
successful termination—then, I say, the 
House will do wisely not only to suspend 
any judgment adverse to those renewed 
negotiations, but to hold itself free to ac- 
cord all the praise that may be due to a 
Government addressing itself to a question 
of such magnitude with courage, and saga. 
city, and success. But if it should be 
otherwise—if it should be, as some lan- 
guage, which we have lately heard attri- 
buted to our Foreign Secretary would lead 
us to believe, but as I will not believe until 
I hear it confirmed by the higher authority 
of the head of the Government—if all the 
virtue and energy of the Cabinet are ex- 
hausted in these despatches, and if, after 
having 80 well stated the case against Rus- 


Mr. Horsman 


to menace and overawe those Cabinets, and 
80 obtain a preponderating influence in 
European affairs. The second objection 
was that taken by every leading statesman 
of the day whose opinion has been recorded, 
to the proposed experiment of uniting Po- 
land by a constitution to Russia ; for it 
was obvious that two such antagonistic 
systems—a constitutional and a despotic 
—could not work together, and that ere 
long an assimilation must take place, 
either by giving a constitution to Rus- 
sia, or—whicl was more probable — by 
taking away the constitution from Poland. 
But I should be guilty of an omission if 
I did not dwell on these despatches of 
Lord Castlereagh, written during the Con- 
gress of Vienna, in order that the 
House may remark the vigorous and pro- 


phetie language of Lord Castlereagh, 80 


honourable both to the man and the nation 
he represented ; and I also think that hon. 
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Members should have before them the 
ipsissima verba of the plenipotentiaries of 
Austria and Prussia. The representatives 
of Austria and Prussia were very much 
alarmed at the Russian project of annexing 
Poland; but being too timid to fight their 
own battles in the Congress, they made 
Lord Castlereagh the confilant of their 
fears, and the mouthpiece of their remon- 
strances. The correspondence begins by 
a despatch from Lord Castlereagh to Lord 
Liverpool, dated October 19, 1814, from 
Vienna. In that despateh Lord Castle- 
reagh says — 
**Vienna, Oct. 19, 1814. 

“ The existing Congress appeared to me to fur- 
nish a suitable expedient, as it enabled these 
Powers to represent to Russia, without menacing 
her with war, that they could not make them- 
selves, in the face of Europe, the instruments of 
their own humiliation. ° With this view 
I desired an audience of the King of Prussia. 
o. + I pressed His Majesty not to abandon 
the interests of his monarchy in despair, and 
begged that he would oppose every obstacle, short 
of arms, to an arrangement which left his pro- 
vinces uncovered, and his State in obvious de- 
pendence on another Power.” 

Shortly after that Lord Castlereagh was 
applied to formally to be the champion of 
the Austrian and Prussian plenipoteutia- 
ries with the Russian Government, and to 
make the remonstrances which they feared 
to make for themselves. Prince Metter- 
nich wrote on the 2nd of November to 
Priuce Hardenberg in these words— 

“ Vienna, Nov. 2, 1814. 

“With the view of facilitating and accelerating 
the progress of the negotiations, the undersigned | 
has the honour to propose to His Highness the | 
Prince de Hardenberg to invite Lord Castlereagh 
to be the spokesinan in the name of the two Courts | 
to His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, and | 
he believes that he will not less advance the nego- | 
tiations themselves than give a proof of the frank- | 
ness of the conduct of his Court by annexing to the | 
present communication a note containing the pro- 
positions which the Secretary of State of His 
Britannic Majesty might be requested to make in 
the name of the two Courts.” 

“ Memorandum by Prince Metternich [enclosed | 

with above]. 

“ Animated by principles the most liberal and | 
the most conformable to the establishment of a | 
system of equilibrium in Europe, and opposed | 
since 1772 to every project for the partition of | 
Poland, Austria is ready to consent to the re-esta- | 
blishment of that kingdom, free and independent | 
of every foreign influence, on a scale commensu- 
rate with its dimensions previously to the first 
partition.” } 
Lord Castlereagh accepts the invitation | 
made to him by the plenipotentiaries of 
Austria and Prussia to be their mouth- 
piece, and with these eredentials he goes 
tv the Emperor of Russia. 1 will give 
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only one specimen of the mode in which 
he discharged his functions. On the 12th 
of October he wrote thus to the Emperor 
of Russia — 

“ Vienna, Oct. 12, 1814. 

“T do not hesitate to declare, Sire, my solemn 
conviction that it depends exclusively upon the 
temper in which your Imperial Majesty shall meet 
the questions which more immediately concern 
your own empire, whether the present Congress 
shall prove a blessing to mankind, or only ex- 
hibit a scene of discordant intrigue and a lawless 
scramble for power.” 

Very shortly afterwards—within a fort- 
night of that manly and outspoken lan- 
guage being addressed to the Russian 
Emperor—a council of the three Plenipo- 
tentaries was held at Lord Castlereagh’s 
house, and he sent this report to Lord 
Liverpool on the 24th of October — 

“ Vienna, Oct. 24, 1814. 

“ It was agreed that the Austrian and Prussian 
Ministers should meet the following day at my 
house, and I have the gratification to state that 
the result was satisfactory. The measures 
to be jointly adopted with this view were then dis- 
cussed, and they desired me to prepare a memoran- 
dum of the result, a copy of which I now enclose, 
on which they mean to take the pleasure of their 
respective Sovereigns. From the memorandum 
spoken of above, it appears that there was an 
agreement for the complete and entire re-union of 
Poland under an independent Sovereign, as_ it 
existed previous to the first partition, to the ac- 
complishment of which arrangement, if it shall be 
acceptable to the Emperor, Austria and Prussia, 
are ready to make the requisite sacrifices.” 


But if the Emperor of Russia should re- 
ject these propositions, he had the choice 
of two others of a very moditied character ; 
and in the event of his refusing these also, 
then the Plenipotentiaries reserved to 
themselves the right of falling back on the 
first, which they considered the best — 
namely, the reconstruction of the old Polish 
kingdom, But the Emperor peremptorily 
rejected every one vf those propositions, 
and then Lord Castlereagh found himself 
abandoned by his feeble colleagues. On 
the 22nd of January he wrote to Lord 
Liverpool that they had ceased to oppose 
themselves to the projects of Russia, and 
the Congress became, as he had predicted, 
the seene of discordant intrigues and a law- 
less scramble for power. He told Lord Liver- 
pool that Austria and Prussia were devoting 
all their energies to intrigues for their own 
aggrandisement in other dircetions, and 
the complete and final triumph of Russia 
was attested by the signature of England 
being, along with tho-e of Austria and 
Prussia, affixed to the arrangement which 
they had all three denounced as fatal to 
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Europe. But Lord Castlereagh did net | apprehension which so excited the minds 
take leave of Congress without placing on | of the plenipotentiaries in consequence of 
record, with a force and prescience which | the encroachments of Russia. The fol 
must now astonish us, his views as to the lowing passage oceurs in Sir J. M*Neil’s 
inevitable consequences. In a circular; work on the Progress and present Position 
note to the Plenipotentiaries of the Con- | of Russia in the East :— 
ference, dated January 12, he writes! «4 toference to the map will show that Russia, 
thus — | since 1772, has advanced her frontier in every 
by | direction. . . . It will be seen that the acquisi 
| tions she has made from Sweden are greater than 
what remains of that ancient kingdom ; that her 


“Experience has proved that it is not 
counteracting all their habits and usages as 4 
people, that either the happiness of the Poles or we 
the peace of that important portion of Europe can | acquisitions from Poland are as large as the whole 
be preserved. A fruitless attempt, too long per- | Austrian empire; that oe territory she thas 
severed in by institutions foreign to their manners "tested from Turkey in Europe is equal to the 
and sentiments to make them forget their exist- dominion of Prussia, exclusive of her Rhenish 
ence, and even language, as a people, has been | Provinces ; that her acquisitions from Turkey in 
sufficiently tried and failed. It has only tended | Asia are equal to all the smaller States of Ger- 
to excite a sentiment of discontent and self-degra- | ™@"Ys the Rhenish provinces of Prussia, Bel- 
dation, and can never operate otherwise than to | £'U"™s and Holland, taken together ; that the 
provoke commotion and to awaken them to a re« | Country she has taken from Persia is about the 
collection of past misfortunes.” | size of England; that her acquisitions in Tartary 

wee yee P . | have an area equal to Turkey in Earope, Greece, 

Is that a prediction in 1815? Is it not) Italy, and Spain; and that the territory she has 
rather history in 1863? Is it not, with- | acquired (since 1772) is greater in extent and 
out the change of a word or syllable, as | impottance than the whole empire she had in 
faithful a description of events in Poland | Europe before that time. During the same period 
duri - of | (since 1772) her empire in Europe has been nearly 
uring past years as any of our contempo- | doubled. She has advanced her frontier 850 miles 

raries could write. I have not mentioned | towards Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Munich, and 
France ; but Prince Talleyrand, on the | Paris ; she has approached 450 miles nearer té 


4 | Constantinople ; she has advanced to within a few 
13th of January 1815, wrote thus to Lord | miles of the capital of Sweden, from which, when 


Castlereagh — | Peter I. mounted the throne, her frontier was 
** Vienna, Jan. 13,1815. | distant 300 miles, Since that time she has 
“Your Excellency knows that France shared | stretched herself forward about 1,000 miles to- 


the wish of Great Britain for the re-establishment wards India, and the same distance towards the 
of the kingdom of Poland in a state of perfect in- | capital of Persia. Every portion of these vast 
dependence.” | acquisitions, except perhaps that in Tartary, has 


| been obtained in opposition to the views, the 


h ou have Austria, Prussia, France, 
Thus y . em tees | wishes; and the interests of England.” 


and England agreed that the re-establish- 
ment of Poland in the same condition as | And all this by the stealthy workings of 
previous to the first partition was not only | a traditional diplomacy, which coils itself 
practicable. but essential to the safety of | round every neighbour whose propinquity 
Europe. To be sure, we are told that; had doomed him to be a victim. 1 know 
that is fifty years ago; but though that} there are some who say that since then 
is but a short space inthe life of nations, | the strength of Russia has considerably 
it has more than sufficed to test the wis- | diminished, relatively to the other Powers 
dom of those days. And when we find | of Europe. That is the result of a very 
every prediction of evil fulfilled — that | superficial view. We must remember that 
Poland has only changed from bad to | the material resources and military strength 
worse—that she has been a standing re-| of the other Powers have been developed 
proach and growing difficulty to Europe, | and enlarged by the construction of rail- 
so that the Powers of Europe parties to| ways. If Russia had had a railway in the 
the Treaty of Vienna are now brought | Crimea, Sebastopol would not have fallen. 
together again to deliberate on that, which | If she had proper railway communication 
every one knows to be a failure, I say | with Poland, the insurrection would not have 
that the earnest but disregarded warnings | held out amonth. Distances are the weak- 
of Lord Castlereagh, instead of being weak-| ness of Russia: but in a short time, 
ened, gain strength and authority from | when a system of railways has annibilated 
time, and solemnity from grave events. | distances, as it has done in other coun- 
I will detain the House by reading one | tries, there is no reason why Russia should 
more extract, in order completely to lay | not become more formidable than ever. 
the foundation of the discussion we are | The Emperor of Russia, as we have seen, 
now about to engagein. I wish the House | unfortunately gained his point in 1815, 
to observe what were the grounds of that | and the consequences have proved exactly 
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as predicted. The relations of Austria 
and Prussia with Russia from that day 
ceased to be those of independent States. 
For although by courtesy they are still 
ranked among the five great Powers, there 
have, in fact, been only three great Powers 
in Europe since that time. 
patron and protector of two of them, has 
earried their proxies in her pocket, and 
they sank to the status of despotisms of 
the second class, always at war with their 
own subjects, ever intriguing against and 
tormenting each other, but exercising no 
influenee on great European questions, ex- 
cept of that perplexing and noxious cha- 
racter whieh was exercised by Austria 
during the Crimean war, oscillating be- 
tween two sides, honestly assisting neither, 
and seriously aggravating the calamities of 
both. The truth of the second prediction, 
of the incompatibility of two opposite sys- 
tems of Government among the same 
people, was proved by the insurrection of 
1831. The eorrespondence relating to 
that event affords a curious illustration of 
the tendeney of history to repeat itself ; 
for if we transmute the dates, the events 
of one of those periods tell the history of 
both; and this it is which imparts so 
peculiar and grave a responsibility to the 


present proceedings of our Government. | 
Never was there a diplomatic path so 
plainly beaten and trodden before them. 
There never was a difficult and dangerous 
navigation more accurately sounded, with 
every rock and shallow designated on the 


chart. Not one single new difficulty has 
arisen. The old course was so plain that 
the blind might almost steer through it. 


Let us recall for a moment the events of | 


1831, and see how completely they furnish 
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Russia, the | 


Poland. 


terms against the conduct of Russia, and 
called on the Emperor. to fulfil the obliga- 
tions he had contracted under the Treaty 
of Vienna. How did the Emperor meet 
that? By the bold assertion that the 
Poles by insurrection had forfeited every 
right, and thenceforth Puland ceased to 
‘be a kingdom, and was_ incorporated 
into a Russian province. Did that plea 
satisfy the British Government? By no 
means, The Emperor was reminded by 
Lord Palmerston, then Secretary of State, 
that the engagements he had contracted 
were not with Poland, but with Europe, 
and that it was idle to pretend that he 
could excite the Poles to rebellion by 
trampling on their constitution, and then 
take advantage of his own wrong to annul 
that constitution. The Russian Minister, 
being .hard pressed by the noble Lord, 
waxed indignant. He replied by utterly 
repudiating every obligation under . the 
Treaty of Vienna, and asserting his mas- 
ter’s absolute title to Poland by conquest, 
and not by treaty; and he endeavoured 
to close the correspondence by this some- 
what startling and arrogant assertion of 
the Emperor’s rights, intended to be 
final. It was thus that Count Nessel- 
rode, in 1831, wrote to the noble Lord : 
‘The Emperor is fully determined to 
admit no further intervention on a ques- 
tion which concerns himself exclusively.” 
He then goes on to explain the abroga- 
tion of the constitution, which he declares 
* for fifteen years had kept alive among 
the Poles that discontented and turbulent 
spirit which on the first spark kindled 
into open rebellion ;*’ and then endea- 
voured to close the mouth of the noble 
| Lord by this message, conveyed to him 
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a guide for the present year. What was | at the close of the same despatch— 

the cause of the insurrection of 1831 ¢ Tt | os His Imperial Majesty trusts that these assur- 
was provoked by the eruelty and illegality | ances will be satisfactory to the British Govern- 
of the Russian Government. How was it | ment, and that this is the last time he will be ealled 
brought under the notice of the English | on to give explanations on a subject which con- 
Parliament? By a Motion of my hon, | cers himself exclusively. 

and gallant Friend the Membcr for} The mouth of the noble Lord was not, 
Westminster, calling the attention of Go-| however, so easily closed. He husg on 
vernment to the conduct of Prussia, who|the skirts of His Imperial Majesty for six 
was making herself a party to the war, and | months longer, and when he took leave 
hunting down the Poles for Russia. What|of him was careful to have the last 
was the next remarkable event connected word. And now I must eall the atten- 
with those transactions 2 An invitation} tion of the House to the noble Lord’s last 
from France for a joint interference on} word. But 1 ought to mention that Lord 
behalf of the Poles. And how was that| Palmerston had been advised by our Am- 
invitation reeeived ? It was declined by us, | bassador at St. Petersburg that remon- 
but the right of the Poles to claim the pro-| strances that were to end in words, in- 
tection of England was fully admitted, and | stead of heing an advantage, were highly 
the Government protested in the stronyest | injurious to the Poles, because they irri- 
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tated the Emperor into greater severity 
and cruelty, in order to show his disre- 
gard and independence of England. And 
Lord Palmerston put on record his other 
reasons for allowing the subject then to 
drop, as follows :— 


“If the view which [er Majesty’s Government 
takes of that question had been shared by Austria 
and Prussia, as it was by France, the representa- 
tions of the four Powers would have been at- 
tended with success; but Austria and Prussia 
having concurred with Russia in her interpreta- 
tion of the Treaty of Vienna, and having approved 
of the changes which the Russian Government 
proposed to make in the Polish constitution, it 
was evident that the remonstrances of Creat 
Britain and France could not be effectual unless 
they had been supported by a threat of war—a 
threat to the execution of which so many obstacles 
were opposed both by the general state of Europe 
and by the negotiations in which, in concert with 
Russia, Great Britain has been, and still is, ea- 
gaged. In adverting, therefore, to the affairs of 
Poland, great delicacy and caution will be re- 
quired. It would be inconsistent with the power 
and dignity of the British Empire to insist too 
strongly upon points which, from the considera- 
tions stated above, it might be inexpedient, if not 
impossible, to enforce by arms.” 


So far, therefore, as the diplomatic trans- 
actions of that year went, France and 
England sustained a great defeat. The 


Emperor had put his own construction on 


the Treaty of Vienna; he had repudi- 
ated every obligation to Europe ; he had 
destroyed the nationality of Poland, had 
absorbed it as a Russian province, and 
had informed the Ministers of France 
England that he expected it was the last 
time they would meddle with what was 
in no way their concern. Lord Palmer- 


ston, protesting against all this, was, ne- | 


vertheless, obliged to submit for two rea- 
sons :—First, because England was not 
prepared to enforce her demands by war ; 
and secondly, because remonstrances with- 
out war only called down greater calamities 
on the Poles. And this unhappily was 
too soon verified ; for no sooner was the 
war over, for the termination of which, 
and the retirement of the French and 
English Ministers from the field, the Em- 
peror assured them he was waiting to show 
the full extent of his benignant feelings to- 
wards the Poles, than one of his first acts 
was to issue that decree, which has lately 
been extracted and published from the 
Russian archives by Mr. Edwards, and 
which decree the Emperor corrected and 
enlarged with his own hand before he 
signed it, by which the almost incredible 
number of 45,000 Polish families— not 
individuals, but families—were at one fell 
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swoop carried off from their homes to the 
desert and the mine. In 1831, therefore, 
our diplomacy was singularly unsuccessful, 
and calamitously so for the Poles. But no 
one could find fault with it on that account, 
Lord Palmerston avowed that he wrote 
those despatches under the obligations of a 
duty imposed on him as the Minister of a 
nation peculiarly responsible for the con- 
dition of Poland under the Treaty of 
Vienna. That treaty was Russia's sole 
title deed to Poland ; it was equally Po- 
land’s charter of nationality and freedom, 
And as England was the leading Power 
at that Congress, and as such in a great 
degree responsible for the placing of Po- 
land under the keeping of Vienna, so was 
she to a like degree responsible for the 
fulfilling or exacting of the conditions to 
which she had set her hand and seal, 
And therefore, not as a matter of choice, 
but as an imperative aud solemn duty, 
from which it would have been base in 
England to have shrunk, Lord Palmer- 
ston, as Minister of England, called on the 
Emperor to redeem the pledges by which 
he had acquired his title. And this duty 
the noble Lord diseharged in a series of 
despatches so sound in spirit, so clear in 
argument, so unanswerable in their conclu- 
sions, that at this day they furnish a text- 
book for European statesmen on the Polish 
question. But the noble Lord was obliged 





and | 


to succumh, as we have seen, for two rea- 
sons, which cannot be too carefully kept 
}in mind for their applicability to current 
events —because England was not prepared 
| for war, and because remonstrances with- 
out war were disastrous to Poland. And 
| it is but justice to the noble Lord to say 
that from that date his conduct in regard 
to Poland has been entirely consistent with 
the conclusions he then avowed, for he has 
refrained from countenancing those cheap 
demonstrations of popular sympathy with 
the Poles which have so often hurried them 
to destruction. Such were the transac- 
tions of 1831, of which, as I have said, 
those of the present period are merely re- 
petitions. For, as in 1851, the insurree- 
tion had been provoked by the cruelty and 
illegality of the Russian Government ; as 
in 1831, it was brought under the notice 
of the English Parliament by Members in- 
dignant at the conduct of Prussia, who was 
making herself once more the executioner 
of Russia. And, as in 1831, we received 
an invitation from France for joint interven- 
tion on behalf of Poland, which again, as in 


1831, was declined. And this brings us ex- 
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actly to the position in which we lef i i 
question in 1831. If wewere to odhacste the | find sgn “n aeuarall = “ 
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policy, as I now believe it to have been, 
was the most judicious and effective they 
could have adopted, and by which an en- 
tirely new aspect was given to the Polish 
question. They addressed a circular to all 
the Powers that had been parties to the 
Treaty of Vienna, inviting them to address 
separate communications to Russia, and 
suggesting that those communications 
should bear the same spirit and character 
as the communication that had already 
been addressed by England. As this is 
the most important part of the whole cor- 
respondence, and, in fact, is the turning- 
point of the policy of the Government, | 
will, in order to prevent any possible in- 
accuracy on my part or misapprehension 
on the part of the House, read the circu- 
lar to which I have referred. On the 
22nd of April 1863, Earl Russell writes 
to Lord Cowley as follows :— 
“ Foreign Office, April 22, 1863. 

“T have to acquaint your Excellency, in reply 
to your despateh of yesterday, that ler Majesty’s 
representatives at the several Courts in Europe 
will be instructed to communicate to the Govern- 
ments to which they are accredited a copy of my 
despatch to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg on the affairs of Poland, dated the 
10th of April, and to request them to give in- 
structions in a similar sense to their respective re- 
presentatives at the Court of Russia.” 

And in the circular enclosed there occurs 
this paragraph — 

“ You will communicate a copy of this despatch 
to the Government to which you are accredited, 
and invite them to make a communication of a 
similar tendency to the Russian Government.” 
This brings us to the most interesting 
point in all these negotiations, from which 
the policy of the Government takes a new 
departure, and at which the real character 
and aim of that policy break upon us. We 
have now a combination and a movement. 
The Powers that were parties to the 
Treaty of Vienna, having taken counsel 
together, are to address simultaneous com- 
munications to Russia, and these commu- 
nications are to be in the same sense and 
of the same tendency as the communica- 
tion already addressed by England. We 
have now only one further point to aseer- 
tain in order to see where we stand— 
what had been the sense and tendency of | 
that English communieation that was sug- | 
gested as a model? For the House will 
agree with me, that in the concert thus | 
established, and in the language held to | 
Russia after that concert was made known, | 
we shall find—if we are to find it any- 
where—a key to the real policy of the 
Government. The despatch that Kar! | 
Russell mentions is a despatch of the 10th | 
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of April; but in the blue-book there are 
two despatches dated the 10th of April, 
No. 138 and No. 140. The first is the 
one mentioned by Earl Russell ; but as the 
second is only an explanation of the first, 
they may be taken together as one des- 
patch. Though the despatch is dated the 
10th of April, it was written on the 9th, 
and on the 9th a copy of it was sent to 
Lord Cowley in Paris. On the 9th, also, 
Baron Brunnowsaw Ear! Russell, and asked 
him to explain the character of the des- 
patch on the point of being sent off. Lord 
Russell explained itin a long conversation, 
and the second despatch was written in 
order to narrate to Lord Napier that con- 
versation. The second despateh, there- 
fore, is an explanation of the first, and the 
House will observe they are written on the 
same day, are transmitted by the same 
courier, are printed on the same page of the 
blue-book, and the second is avowedly an 
explanation of the first ; and so, as I have 
said, they may be taken as one despatch. 
And now I beg the House to turn with me 
to that despateh No. 140. I confess I 
read it with an astonishment which no 
words of mine can express ; | was not pre- 
pared for it by anything that had tran- 
spired in the course of the negotiations ; 
but after reading that despatch, I eould no 
longer doubt that the Cabinet had a poliey, 
and one, too, which had imparted to the 
Polish question such proportions that it 
could never again be evaded or postponed, 
Writing to Lord Napier on the 10th of 
April, Earl Russell says— 

*“ Thad a long conversation yesterday with Baron 
Brunnow, some parts of which were of much ia- 
terest. . Baron Brunnow asked me some 
questions as to the nature of the representations 
about to be made at St. Petersburg ; and when I 
told him that the despatch of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was chiefly founded on the non-obser- 
vance of the stipulations of the Treaty of Vienna, 
he expressed some satisfaction that we still 
founded our demands on the basis of that treaty. 
But there was one question he felt he was entitled 
to ask, and that was whether the communication 
Her Majesty’s Government were about to make at 
St. Petersburg was of a pacific nature. 1 replied 
that it was, but that as | did not wish to mislead 
him I must say something more. Her Majesty’s 
Government had no intentions that were other- 
wise than pacific, still less any concert with other 
Powers for any but pacific purposes, But the 
The present over- 
ture of Lier Majesty’s Government might be re- 
jected, as the representation of the 2ud of March 
had been rejected by the Imperial Government. 
The insurrections in Poland might continue, and 
might assume larger proportions; the atrocities 
on both sides might be aggravated and extended 
to a wider range of country. Ifin such a state 
of affairs the Emperor of Russia were to take 
no steps of a conciliatory nature, dangers and ; 
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complications might arise not at present in con- 
templation.” 


There is here not only a vision of war, but 
it goes to show also a vision of ‘some- 
thing that might happen after war. 
despatch goes on— 


The 


“ Baron Brunnew said he could not call our 
former despatch an overture. The intentions 
of the Emperor towards Poland were most kind 
and benevolent. But there were projects afloat 
for altering the map of Europe. In these pro- 
jects compensations to Russia were included. 
Russia entered into none of these projects; she 
wanted no compensation ; she held by the present 
territorial arrangements of Europe, and he 
(Baron Brunnow) trusted Great Britain would 
do so likewise. I said it was the wish of Her 
Majesty’s Government to do so. But Russia 
herself had in some cases been active in propos- 
ing and carrying into effect territorial changes.” 


And now I ask the House, how were foreign 
Cabinets to interpret the sense and tendency 
of that despatch? Was its sense entirely 
pacific? Was its tendency to stop short at 
diplomacy, or togo beyond it? Did it not 
imply that we began with diplomacy ; but 
that if diplomacy failed, there was some- 
thing behind of which we warned Russia 
to beware? There is not a sentence I 
have read which does not combine very 
mild professions of peace with unmistak- 
able indications, not of eontingent war, 
but of war, predetermined and inevitable, 
under certain contingencies, every one of 
which has come to pass. The noble Lord 
says,in etfeet—**Our present communication 
is pacific, but 1 warn you not to be misled by 
that. »We have no concert at present with 
foreign Powers for purposes of war ; but 
the state of things may change. We 
have no wish to curtail the territorial 
limits of Russia, but Russia herself has 
set us an example of which we now 
significantly and ominously remind her.” 
Sir, 1 quite believe the noble Lord, when 
he tells Lord Napier that Baron Brunnow 
found that conversation very interesting. 
I should think a conversation that began 
with the threat of a Russian war, and 
ended with the hint of a Russian dismem- 
berment, must have been, to a Russian 
Minister, one of the most interesting con- 
versations in whieh he ever found himself 
engaged. And Baron Brunnow must have 
been particularly struck with those- por- 
tions of the noble Lord’s discourse that 
were preceded by the monosyllable ** but.”’ 
The first half of every sentence was reas- 
suring and eomforting enough ; but the 
last half, following that oft-reeurring and 
most portentous monosyllable, was such 
&@ condensed volume of eventualities and 
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warnings, conveyed in a tone of such earn- 
est but calm severity, as must have left on 
the mind of the Russian ambassador a pro- 
found impression that Poland had beeome 
a question on whieh neither the English 
Minister nor his country could be longer 
trifled with. But thatis notall. The des- 
patch is grave enough, but its gravity is 
immensely increased by its immediate pub- 
lication. It is transmitted to St. Peters- 
burg in the second week of April, and in 
the course of the same month, before the 
answer is received, it is placed in the hands 
of the Parliamentary privter, and published 
to England, to Poland, and the world. 
Now, Sir, let us not attempt to shut our 
eyes to the real character and consequences 
of that proceeding. The Government can- 
net ignore them—they do not wish to 
evade them. By the early publication of 
their despateh they challenge our opinion 
upon it. Well, how are we to answer that 
challenge? We ean only answer it in one 
way. We must assume—as, dealing with a 
cabinet of sagacious and experienced states- 
men, we are bound to assume—tbat the 
effect inevitably produced must have been 
the effect intended. It would be an insult 
to their common sense to impute to them 
what would be otherwise so palpable and 
puerile a blunder and so prolific of mischief. 
Can we doubt, then, what must have been 
the effect of that despatch abroad, and 
what most have been its influence on the 
feclings and eonduct of those who were 
watching with the most intense anxiety for 
every word spoken, every live witten, every 
sign given by the English Government at 
such amoment? 1 have no hesitation in 
declaring my conviction that in Poland and 
outof Poland, everywhere among her friends, 
this combination against Russia must 
have been rejoiced at as the greatest diplo- 
matic victory ever achieved over a Russian 
Government. It accomplished in their 
eyes one universal condemnation of the 
eruel and aggressive policy of Russia ; and 
it proclaimed as general a determination to 
eall her to account. There eannot be two 
opinions about it. That judgment of Rus- 
sia by the voice of every free State in 
Europe was pregnant with a meaning that 
must have struck home to every Russian 
To Russia 
it was the handwriting on the wall. To 
Poland it was the bow in the heavens : and 
many a broken-spirited Polish exile, who 
had never suffered himself before to see a 
gleam of sunshine through ‘the dark vista 
of the future, mnst have felt his heart leap 
within him at the success of that move- 
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ment, initiated by England, by which, in 
every Cabinet of Europe, this down-trodden, 
dirt-trailed question of Polish nationality, 
derided as the ery of the fanatic or the 
dream of the visionary, became exalted into 
a real, practical, pressing, statesman’s ques- 
tion, admitting but of one solution, which 
should combine the regeneration of Poland 
with the upraising of a strong bulwark 
against the much-dreaded, and what, after 
the proceedings of General Mouravieff, I 
do not use too strong a phrase in terming 
the brutalizing encroachments of Eastern 
barbarism. And that I conclude must 
have been the deliberate intention and set- 
tled purpose of the Government. But an 
inquiry then arises in the mind of every 
dispassionate and reflecting man—How 
does all this tally with your pacific policy 
of 1831? To what does this new policy 
tend, and what is its justification? Is it 
not strange that England, the most con- 
stitutional and conservative of peaceful 
States, should in a time of profound tran- 
quillity and with reference to events on 
the Asiatic frontiers of Europe, initiate a 
movement which may endanger the general 
peace? And stranger still, how is it that 
the noble Lord who sent the question to 
sleep in 1831 should be the Minister to wake 
No man so well versed as he 


it up now ? 
in the complications and perils of the Po- 


lish question. He is the official link be- 
tween the three great historie events em- 
braced in these despatches—the living wit- 
ness of the calamities which he, in vain, 
endeavoured to assuage, for he alone: may 
exclaim of them— 
“« —queeque ipse, miserrima, vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui.” 

For even at the period from which. these 
despatches took their rise in 1815, he, the 
Jupiter of the War Office, launched the 
thunders by which the atmosphere was 
cleared for the Congress to meet and dis- 
pose of Poland. Again, in 1831, directing 
our foreign administration, he shone the 
impersonation of the British lion, that 
ouly ceased to roar when it was not allowed 
to fight. And now in 1863, when Poland 
once more knocks at the Cabinetsof Europe, 
it is the Nestor of diplomacy who shows 
her in; and he, the veteran statesman, 
in whom experience has ripened caution — 
whois deemed the foe equally of revolution 
and of despotism—he it is who, apparently 
flinging aside his peaceful policy of 1831, 
invites the Powers to combine and summons 
Russia, almost with the trumpet of war, 
tostand at the bar of Europe. It is said 
that wonders never cease ; neither do they, 
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except in one sense, that they cease to be 
wonders when, tested by a very easy ana- 
lysis, they prove to be the simplest opera- 
tions of Nature’s first and most immutable 
law of cause and effect. The problem of 
the changed policy of England under the 
noble Lord’s direction ia very easily solved 
if we seek the solution in the proper quar- 
ter. It is not to be found in these des- 
patches. But if we cast our eyes abroad 
and mark the transitions which Europe 
has been undergoing during the present 
and the last generation. we shall find, that 
although the events of 1831 have been re- 
peating themselves now, yet all the accom- 
panying and surrounding circumstances are 
so changed ; the condition of States and of 
Governments,and theirrelations toeach other 
have been so completely métamorphosed, 
that what would have been Quixotic thirty 
years ago may have become a very rational 
and sober enterprise at the present day. For 
example, in 1831 the partitioning Powers, 
the despots of the North, were fast friends 
and sureallies ; and it was before the attitude 
they then presented to Europe that, as the 
noble Lord told us, England and France 
were compelled to fall back. But since 
then those changes have oceurred which 
place the present policy of the Cabinet en- 
tirely into harmony with the policy of 1831. 
That Holy Alliance is dissolved ; Austria is 
detached ; Prussia is divided within herself, 
if, indeed, you can call that a division where 
you have on one side a nation and on the 
other a. King, of whose abdication any tele- 
gram may bring the news. Again, in 
1831 Russia was a colossal Power, invul- 
nerable from without, full of health and 
solidity within, with a countless army in 
the highest state of efficiency and discipline, 
with a powerful fleet, a devoted population, 
and, what the Chanecllor of the Exchequer 
can appreciate, a flourishing finance. But 
all this is now, for atime at least, changed. 
That army has been shattered, and is now 
demoralized ; that fleet is gone ; her people 
are in the throes of a social convulsion, and 
her finances are embarrassed and disordered. 
Again, in 1831 Poland, though agitated 
and excited, was not united. The insur- 
rection was an insurrection of the nobles ; 
but this war takes its rise with the urban 
population. It is the middle class, on whom 
the conscription chiefly fell, who, throwing 
themselves into it as to them a matter of 
life and death, are imparting its desperate 
character to a war in which the Cossack 
shows no merey, and the Pole accepts no 
quarter. The movement is national, and 
the bond of strength and union is natiou- 
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ality. Again, in 1831, that experiment 
of eonstitutionalism in Poland and despot- 
ism in Russia had had a comparatively 
brief trial. But now, after half a century 
has elapsed, the experiment has proved a 
failure, and the Powers of Europe, which 
were parties to that experiment, self-con- 
victed of injustice, are once more brought 
together by their conviction of an impera- 
tive and pressing duty, not in the interests 
of humanity and justice to Poland, but of 
the general peace and safety of the world, 
to correct the errors of 1815. . And if that 
combination holds together, and is well 
directed—and al! that | believe depends on 
England—if those Powers are true to one 
another and to themselves, it is manifestly 
impossible for Russia to attempt to make 
head against it. In a good cause, no doubt, 
Russia might defy almost any combination, 
and a devoted and patriotic people would 
fight hard and long before they would sub- 
mit to what they might deem dismember- 
ment. But here Russia has a very bad 
cause, in which she quibbles away treaties 
in the spirit of an Old Bailey practitioner 
after having fastened herself on Poland as 
agarotter. It is the law, the justice, the 
morality of the case, that are more formi- 
dable to Russia than any armaments ; and, 
in expiation of such a crime as hers, Russia, 
after a century of triumphant wrong, over- 
taken by justice, has uo alternative ; she 
must bend, bow, prostrate herself,.if need 
be, in sackcloth and ashes, not before the 
armies of Europe, but before that stronger 
and more resistless power, which is the 
birth and glory of our age—that great tri- 
bunal of opinion, before which despots quail 
and armies disband themselves, or take to 
flight. And, Sir, that Russia has quailed 
is shown even by the time she has taken to 
deliberate on these humiliating six points. 
Never was there, so far, a diplomatic tri- 
umph more complete. Never had sound, 
bold statesmanship a better vindication. 
Russia has shown that she trembled before 
the Europe she defied. The Powers had but 
to act honestly and vigorously together to 
impose their own law and to be obeyed. And 
all those political outrages that Europe has 
viewed with sorrow and indignation—the 
Partition of 1772, the spoliations of 1774 
and 1794, the overbearing aggrandisement 
of 1815, the faithless and lawless absorp- 
tion of Poland in 1831—all were gathering 
to retribution. For Russia, isolated by the 
wise policy of England, and confounded by 
its boldness, without an ally or sympathy 
or friend in Europe, what alternative had 
she but to submit? But I am mistaken. 
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Russia had a friend, and though not a very 
sincere or disinterested one, still a very 
timely friend, that stepped in at the eriti- 
eal moment, to rob Europe of the fruits 
of this wise policy, and secure for Russia 
impunity for the past, with undisturbed 
present possession and invigorated future 
opportunities of consummating her worst 
designs. The Governments, combining 
against Russia, have left the direction of 
events to three Powers—as a sort of com- 
mittee of Powers—to France and England 
as great and strong Powers, and to Austria 
as a Power whose geographical position and 
peculiar interests give her an exceptional 
importance. But it is on England that the 
whole responsibility of guiding that trium- 
virate devolves, for England stands mid- 
way between the dangerous activity of 
Franee and the no less dangerous uncer- 
tainty of Austria ; and the colleagues for 
whose good conduct England is thus made 
answerable are the antipodes of each other 
in their character, their power, their policy, 
and their relations, and antecedents to Po- 
land. France has ever been the friend of 
Poland. The restoration of Poland is the 
traditional poliey of France, and the pre- 
sent Emperor has an opportunity and 
temptation such as France never had 
before ; and he is not a man to throw it 
away with all France at. his back and 
Europe on his side. It is by his energetic 
use of opportunities that in fifteen years 
he has raised France to the foremost place 
in Europe. He has proved himself before 
the world a man of great capacity and 
courage ; and whetlier in the crisis of re- 
volution, in the shock and smoke of battle, 
or when sauntering at mid-day in his own 
peaceful capital, an easy mark for an as- 
sassin, he has shown himself a man of a fear- 
less heart and a sagacious head ; and he 
guides the fortunes of a nation that has 
many noble and generous sympathies with 
England and with Poland. Austria, on the 
other hand, so far from being the friend, is 
the despoiler of Poland ; she gained Galicia 
by a rubbery in 1772,'and retained it by a 
massacre in 1846; and when she professes 
now to march with France and England in 
the cause of justice and freedom, she has 
not only her antecedent history to redeem, 
but her eurrent actions to confront, Un- 
happily, it is too notorious that Austria has 
been, for the greater part of this century, 
the chief sinner against the liberty and 
enlightenment of Europe. Italy, Hungary, 
Poland, have been the theatre of her 
crimes, Every petty tyrant in Italy seourg- 
ed and persecuted after her example. The 
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Neapolitan dungeons steamed with the 
victims of the poliey she directed. All 
the worst abuses of the Papacy were per- 
petuated under her protection. Her poli- 
tical history is the blackest in Europe ; and 
it seems only the other day that her gene- 
rals could not even walk our streets in 
safety, so much did the misdeeds of Austria 
stink in the nostrils of Englishmen. And 
this is the Power that is now claiming an 
equal voice in council with Franee and 
England in the cause of justice and free- 
dom. But we are told all that is changed 
now, Austria has become liberal, and our 
Foreign Seeretary tells us that the Govern. 
ment of Austria is a wise Government, and 
overflowing with sympathies for Poland. 
Well, then, why does she not give more 
play to her sympathies nearer home? Has 
she not in Venetia a Poland of her own ? 
and if there are not outbreaks and massa- 
eres there, is it not that the repressive 
system is so complete that resistance is 
killed down—the spirit surviving, but the 
power utterly dead. Austria, we are told, 
is anxious to give a national representation 
to Poland—then why does she withhold a 
national representation from Hungary ? 
{Mr. Rogsuck: Hear, hear!] My hon. 
and learned Friend is mistaken. Aus- 
tria dves not give Hungary a national re- 
presentation. Hungary asks fora national 


representation, but Austria insists that the 


Hungarian deputies shall goto Vienna and 
join the Reichsrath. 


Italy—then why does she not reeognise the 


new Italian kingdom ? 


tormentor wherever she has the power to do 
so, we are driven to the evnclusion that she 


cannot be the sincere friend of Poland, nor | 
can she be the political associate of England; | 
and the only terms even of a temporary | 
alliance must be that Austria must follow, | 


not guide France and England; she must 
obey, and not pretend to dictate. 
in England know véry well that on this 
question of Poland she can have no free ac- 
tion, apart from the Western Powers ; for if 
she were to break off from France and Eng- 


laud, and dare to declare herself for Russia | 
that moment there | 


and against Poland, 
would be revolution in her provinces, and 
dismemberment of her empire. Well, Sir, 


Austria was unfortunately admitted to an | 


equal vuice in council, although she had 

been the accomplice of Russia in the parti- 

tiun of Poland, and the first duty the three 
Mr. Horsman 
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Again, we are told | 
that Austria is penitent for her past sins in | 


Let me tell my | 


hon. and learned Friend, that as long as | 
Austria continues to play the tyrant and | 


For we | 
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| allies had to discharge was to prepare a 
joint reply to the notes of Prince Gortseha- 
koff, communicated in the beginning of 
May. But that was more easily said than 
done, because Prinee Gortschakoff, who ap- 
pears a better letter-writer than all the 
triumvirate combined, had thrown a shell 
into the camp of the allies hy saying ** You 
base your communication on the Treaty of 
Vienna. I am ready to give you, so far 
as is consistent with my construction of 
the treaty, everything you want, only be 
kind enough to tell me what you do want.” 
But this was exactly what they could not 
tell him, for they all want something dif- 
ferent, and they took seven weeks to re- 
duce their differences to agreement. Not 
but that France and England, who had 
clean hands with regard to Poland, could 
| have agreed on something just and sensible 
in twenty-four hours, but Austria could not 
be got to make up her mind to anything 
just or sensible, and so Franee and Eng- 
land consumed seven weeks — weeks of 
calamity to Poland and precious time lost 
to Europe—in pulling and tugging at Aus- 
tria to get her on ; and when at last Aus- 
tria’s courage is screwed up to the sticking 
place, we are blessed with the fruits of her 
combined wisdom and audacity in these six 
points, and six precious points they are, 
For what do they propose 2? Nothing more 
nor less than a complete and permanent 
and to all parties satisfactory settlement of 
every Polish ditticulty—by what? By re- 
viving that exploded hypverisy of 1815, to 
| which Lord Castlereagh had too mueh 
manliness to accord the decent term of 
compromise ; but which he denounced asa 
vigantie fraud and outrage, which the over- 
| bearing ascendancy of an unscrupulous will 
had imposed on the mean and abject instra- 
ments with which it had to deal. And if Lord 
Castlereagh pointed the finger of seorn at it 
in the presence of kings and emperors fifty 
years ago, when its calamities were matters 
of prediction, what must we think of its re- 
production vow after filty years’ experience 
_of its desolating effects? But I pay it an 
undeserved compliment in terming it the 
constitution of 1815 revived. There might 
be some exeuse in 1815 for saying that 
the seeming hopelessness of the task of 
administering an impossible constitution 
| might be got over by the large discretion 
| vested in a capable and sagacious ruler. 
But this constitution of 1863 is amended 
by altogether taking away that diseretivn. 
It is here reduced to a very stringent code 
under very precise heads, By a very 





| 
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simple and summary process it relieves the 
Emperor of the responsibility of governing 
his own dominions. 


{Jety 


ed in the world’s history befure—to dictate 
to the haughtiest monareh in the world not 
only the principles, but the details of his 
internal administration. It prescribes the 
form of Government, the mode of appoint- 
ing ministers independently of the Crown, 
the laws to be passed, the language to be 
spoken—nay, it even goes so far as to insist 
on the framing of red-tape regulations, 
under which a great military despot is to 
recruit his semi-barbarous armies. And all 
this is done with a pretended, for it cannot 
be a real, forgetfulness of the fact that every 
one of these stipulated provisions for the 
good government and happiness of the sub- 
jects of the degraded Emperor is direetly 
at variance with the laws, and usages, and 
habits, which are the second nature of Russia 
—that they are directly in the teeth of the 
Kmperor’s repeated and emphatie declara- 
tions that he will suffer no interference with 
his own exclusive affairs—equally in the 
teeth of the sworn rejection of those ¢ondi- 
tions by the Poles— equally in the teeth of 
Lord Castlereagh’s predictions fifty years 
ago, and of the experience of Europe dur- 
ing fifty years since, that all such arrange- 
ments are absurd, and mischievous, and 
delusive. Yet this is what the wise 
Ministers of Austria, after seven months of 
painful parturition present to the world ; 
and ignoring the repugnance equally of 
Russia and Poland, ignoring the experi- 
ence of Europe, ignoring past history and 
present events, as if these wise ministers 
had seen nothing, read nothing, heard 
nothing, during the last fifty years, they 
present for the sincere and honest accept- 
ance of Russia, for the contentment of Po- 
land, for the peace and credit of Europe, 
this mischievous combination of political 
imbecility and hypocrisy, of which it is 
difficult to say whether the Members of 
an English House of Commons ought most 
to regard it with shame or indignation. 
These six points have been not only pre- 
pared by the Austrian Government, but 
they have been approved by the Reichs- 
rath as—what does the House think ?— 
as the wisest and surest mode of main- 
taining the integrity of the Empire. But 
is there anything in the least degree prac- 
tical about them? Have France and Eng- 
land adopted them as a practical mode of 
settling the Polish question? Why, asa 
practical solution of the difficulty, the Em- 


It assumes to do that | 
which I venture to say was never attempt: | 
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peror of France would laugh at them, and 
I venture to predict that the noble Lord 
to-nivht will be ashamed to own them. 
Then it may be asked, how could Franee 
and England be justified in adopting these 
terms and submitting them for the aecept« 
ance of Russia: These papers, tu any one 
reading them attentively, furnish an intelli- 
gible answer, and they bring out in strong 
contrast the attempt of Austria to cheat 
the Poles, and the determination of Eng- 
land to befriend them. These six points 
prepared by Austria we shall now see were 
in reality an act of hostility and treachery 
towards the Poles; under the guise of 
friendship, but their acceptance by Eng- 
land and the mode of their presentation to 
Russia were not only a skilful stroke of di- 
plomacy, but as an act of statesmanship 
were not deficient in wisdom and justice, 
and good faith. The co-operation of Aus- 
tria was of vital impoftance in these nego- 
tiations, and Austria, as the price of her 
co-operation, insisted upon the presentation 
of these points to Russia, And England 
and France seem to have perceived a mode 
of making the presentation of the six points 
to Russia answer the double purpose of 
securing the co-operation of Austria, and 
making that co-operation subservient to the 
wiser policy of France and England. The 
House has seen that the whole controversy of 
1831 and of the present year between Rus- 
sia and the British Government turned upon 
one point, whether Russia holds Poland by 
virtue of the Treaty of 1815, or by virtue 
of conquest in 1831. These six points pre- 
pared by Austria and revised by England, 
evidently tended to bring Russia to bay 
upon that issue, for it was plainly im- 
possible for the Emperor to abandon the 
claim of conquest, so arrogantly made and 
acted upon for the last thirty years, with- 
out confessing before all Europe that he 
had been guilty of injustice and bad faith. 
The English Government had a right to 
think they were safe against such an act 
of self-inflicted humiliation. But at the 
same time, these instructions to Russia, 
or these mandates, as | may call them, 
almost in the form of an ultimatum, as 
to the internal government of Poland, 
were an assertion of that European sove- 
reignty over Poland for which the noble 
Lord had so long contended. They de- 
clared, in terms too clear and strong to 
be mistaken, that the European Powers 
were the lords of Poland, and that Russia 
| only held Poland in trust from them. These 
six points contained a recital of the condi- 
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tions of tenure, and they were served upon 
Russia as a necessary form, in what the 
lawyers would call a process of ejectment. 
But the English Government did not rely 


too confidently upon the rejection of these | 


terms by Russia. They knew with whom 
they had to deal. They knew, that when 
these six points arrived at St. Petersburg, 
it might happen that Austria had been 
beforehand with them, and that the Em- 
peror might have been made to see that 
the time was unfavourable for resistance ; 
and that by temporizing and diplomatizing 
the pressure might be removed—the com- 
bination might perchance not hold together, 
the entente curdiale between England and 
France might be relaxed, or even political 
changes might take place in either country, 
or the internal difficulties of Russia might 
be diminished. Russia could, therefore, 
lose nothing by temporary concession ; for 
if the Emperor were to accept the consti- 
tution, as he had done before, he would 
svon find a better opportunity to destroy it 
than he had done before. Therefore, when 


the noble Lord, three weeks ago, gave us 
an outline of the English despatch, it caused 
a feeling of apprehension, because it did 
seem, that if Russia were to accept these six 
points —which she might do by a dexterous, 
although dishonest move— England would 


be placed in a serious dilemma. She would 
be bound to accomplish two impossibilities. 
She must secure the acceptance of these 
points by Poland, or, in default of that ac- 
ceptance, she must give her moral coun- 
tenance and support to Russia ; and in the 
second place, she must guarantee to Poland 
the faithful observance by Russia of those 
conditions in all time to come. It was 
manifestly impossible for a British Go- 
vernment to undertake such obligations, or 
for a British Parliament to sanction them. 
And I| must confess that to me it was a mat- 
ter of astonishment amounting to bewilder- 
ment, how the noble Lord, who for thirty 
years has given so much of his heart and 
head to Poland, could have incurred the 
danger of being placed in so grave a dilem- 
ma, if met by so obvious and transparent a 
maneuvre. But now the mystery is cleared 
up. We have Lord Russell’s despatch in 
extenso, and we find it contains a postseript, 
which the noble Lord did not allude to, and 
which is not to be found in the Austrian 
despatch. That postscript changes the 
whole character of the proposals, and leaves 
the English Government still in command 
of the situation. 
does not limit itself, as the Austrian des- 
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patch was limited, to one demand upon 
Russia, but Earl Russell makes three dis- 
tinct demands. He first demands the ac- 
ceptance of the six points; next, the procla- 
mation of an armistice ; and thirdly, a 
conference of the Powers which signed the 
Treaty of Vienna. These two last re- 
quirements make the English Government 
quite safe. If Russia accepts those two 
conditions, in addition to the six points 
proposed by Austria, there would be no 
difficulty whatever in obtaining their ac- 
ceptance, so far as it is necessary, by the 
Poles, because as to the six points it would 
be unnecessary for them to give any opinion 
until they had been submitted to the con- 
ference. The armistice, too, the Poles 
would gladly accept, not only to stop the 
effusion of blood, but because it would reeog- 
nise them as a belligerent party ; and the 
conference they have declared themselves 
ready to accept upon the single condition 
that the National Government of Poland 
should have a representative at the Con- 
gress. And this demand from the National 
Government raises the one question upon 
which the whole policy of Europe must 
now turn. The House now sees that the 
six points of Austria submitted to Russia 
in their nakedness would have been a delu- 
sion to Poland, and, if accepted by Russia, 
would have placed England in a dilemma, 
But the six points of Austria, with the 
addition of the two conditions insisted on 
by England, are a protection to Poland 
and still keep England on a vantage-ground. 
Russia, if she ever contemplated accepting 
the six points, is checkmated, because the 
acceptance of the Austrian points alone 
would profit her nothing, so long as France 
and England were unsatisfied. Now we 
have Russia’s answer, and it is an unquali- 
fied rejection of everything which England 
has proposed. That brings the question, 
both on the part of Russia and of England 
to one plain, unmistakable issue, and the 
real question which we have to decide is 
reduced within the narrowest possible com- 
pass. We mae the Emperor of Russia 
King of Poland under the conditions of the 
Treaty of Vienna. We recognise no title 
to sovereignty but what that treaty gives 
him ; and if he is not King of Poland by 
treaty, he is not King atall. The Emperor, 
on the other hand, constitutes himself King 
of Poland by right of conquest, and by no 
other. He repudiates the title and obliga- 
tions of the treaty, and, by his own show- 


The English despatch | ing, if he is not King of Poland by con- 


quest, he is not King at all. Well, then, 
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no treaty title to sovereignty exists, because 
the Emperor contemptuously destroyed it 
thirty years ago, consumed it in the flames 
of his burning cities, and for that legal 
title he has substituted a spurious right of 
his own manufacture. And you, being 
men ‘of peace and reason, submit it deco- 
rously to the Law Officers of the Crown; and 
what do they tell you ?—that the title is 
bad, utterly worthless, and the Emperor is 
po more King of Poland by conquest than 
the Pope is King of Italy by marriage. 
What, then, is the result? There is no 
King of Poland at all. because the sove- 
reignty by treaty was a forfeiture and an 
abdication thirty years ago, and the sove- 
reignty by conquest is a violent usurpation 
eonsummatingafraud. And what can it pro- 
fit us in such circumstances to talk of restor- 


ing the kingdom of 1815, with its 4,000,000 | 


of inhabitants? Have not two classes out 


of three in the Russian provinces of Poland | 


cast in their lot with it? Are not the 


landed proprietors and townspeople of | 
Lithuania, of Volhynia, and of Podolia, as | 


{Jury 20, 1863} 
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tion ; and they have followed your advice, 
Well, then, how do you mean to follow 
itup? The Poles are fighting for nation- 
ality, and nothing else. You know that 
—you, who are proclaiming yourselves to 
the world as the instigators and advisers 
of the insurgent Pules—you know. that 
they are fighting for nationality, and will 
take nothing less. Do you mean tv give, 
them that nationality ? Do you mean now, 
when the Crown you made is vacant, when 
all lawful government is at an end, when 
the independence and nationality of Poland 
are proclaimed over a district half as large 
as the whole Austrian Empire, and when 
the war has assumed those proportions 
under your own instigation and advice, do 
you mean to apply to Poland the principle 
which you proclaimed in Italy—that a 
nation should be the sole judge and ma- 


|nager of its own affairs? That principle 


Polish as the Congress kingdom? and if | 


advantages are given to the kingdom that 
are denied to them, will they not remain in 
a state of chronic insurrection? And can 


the Emperor accede to their demands ? 


Can he draw a distinction between his | 


Polish and Russian subjects, to the ad- 
vantage of the former, which the latter 
will not resent? It was these considera- 
tions that made the statesmen of 1815 
pronounce the new kingdom and its counsti- 
tution a delusion, and it has ever since 
proved a political pestilence, decimating 
the inhabitants, and contagiously affecting 
neighbouring states ; and, for my own part, 
I cannot understand how any man pretend- 
ing to the character of a statesman can at 
the present day believe that the Polish 
question is to be settled by papers and 
protocols, which is nothing but an invita- 
tion to Europe to enter on a new series of 
evasions and impostures only to perpetuate 
confusion, calamity, and danger. But we 
may save ourselves all trouble in that way. 
The Emperor of Russia will have none of 
our Congress kingdom. He has told us 
what we all know to be true, that he can- 
not and will not rule Poland under a dif- 
ferent system from the rest of his domi- 
nions ; and you, the Ministers of England, 
have retorted by telling the Poles that they 
are justified in taking up arms against the 


Sovereign we gave them, and you have ad- | stituted guardian of Poland. 


had not been brought to light in 1815, 
when crowned heads disposed of nation- 
alities by divine right. Poland was then 
like Italy, treated as a chattel; but with 
this distinction, that Italy was made over 
absvlutely to Austria, while Poland was 
only intrusted conditionally to Russia. 
You think that you have done a good 
work in Italy. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer always refers to it with pride. 
He never loses an opportunity of attempt- 
ing to further that work, which, unhap- 
pily, is not yet complete. He is proud of 
belonging to a Government that stepped 
in at the eleventh hour to secure Italy for 
the Italians. Well, it was a good work 
—-and you deserved and have obtained 
lasting credit for it. Now,I see my right 
hon. Friend in his place to-night, and 
may I not ask him, has the champion 
of Italy no voice for Poland? Can he 
not tell us that Poland is a yet stronger 
case? For Italy, after all, was delivered 
by a foreign army—her nationality was 
guaranteed by no treaty—her citadels 
protected Europe from no barbarous in- 
vader. But Poland is indeed a theme 
to inspire the eloquence of a just and 
generous statesman, who unites a love 
of freedom with a respect for public law. 
For Peland—there is not a Minister on 
that Bench whose conscience has not long 
since whispered him, what, indeed, the 
conscience of every reflecting man in this 
House has told him—Poland is the ward 
of Europe; England is the legally-con- 
England 
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heel of Russia. 
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Poland’s enslavement, 


then, was our blunder — her torments | 
since have been our crime — her political | 


extinction has been Europe’s weakness, 
and her resurrection would be a safeguard 
and defence. And now, when after a cen- 
tury of unsuccessful conspiracies to crush 
her by dismemberments and confiscations, 
and banishments, and burnings, and mas- 
sacres, crowned by this last unparalleled 
attempt at the midnight execution of a 
nation by penal conscription — when Po- 
land, with an almost supernatural vitality, 
still survives, a standing rebuke to the 
folly and iniquity of the Congress which 
placed that cruel yoke upon her—and when 
she appeals to us, not the Poland of 1772, 
in whose sad debasement her doom was 
written, but the Poland of 1863, a nation 
in mourning for its past sins and sorrows, 
that for a century has been draining the 
cup of misery to the dregs—and when she 
now appeals to us, a suppliant for no favour, 
whining to us for no assistance, but demands, 
as one escaped from the grave, the enforce- 
ment of our own bond on which her national 
life is inscribed as part of the public law of 
Europe—how can, we, I ask, reconcile it 
with any principle of justice, or morality, 
or any reverence for the source from which, 
as a Christian Leyislature, we derive our 
sense of duty—how can we, without a fresh 
crime greater than any that have preceded 
it, deliver up the Poles once more into the 
hands of the oppressor, whom their expe- 
rience has told them no oaths can bind to 
justice and no suffering can move to mercy ? 
God forbid that by such a crime to Poland 
our Ministers should efface what they have 
done in Italy. No; let them rather re- 
cognise in Poland, as in Italy, an historic 
though fallen nation, purified by suffering, 
elevated to patriotism, taught by the past, 
aspiring to a new and better future ; and 
as our Ministers gained credit to them- 
selves, and did service to Europe by pro- 
claiming Italy for the Italians, let us not 
be wanting now in the courage, the virtue, 
the wisdom to proclaim, “ Poland for the 
Poles !’’ and so make some reparation for 
the wrongs of Poland by welcoming her 
once more into the brotherhood of nations 
as a new and hopeful element in the free- 
dom and progress of the world. But, much 
as I desire this now, and ardently as I ad- 
vocate it, in the position in which we find 
ourselves I should not venture to suggest 
anything so bold or what would lately have 
been deemed so visionary, if our Ministers 
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|in which they have expanded an unavoid- 
able, but embarrassing, alliance with France 
into a great European combination has been 
most able and masterly, but it leaves only 
one logical conclusion to be drawn from 
these despatches. The restoration of Po- 
land in the eyes of all Europe, reading those 
despatches, must now be considered the 
adupted pulicy of the Cabinet, as it will 
speedily be the adopted policy of England, 
and the only remaining question is—ean it 
be peaceably accomplished? That is a 
question to which the answer is not diffi- 
cult, nor is it discouraging or unsatisfactory, 
Can, then, the restoration of Poland be ae- 
complished without recourse to war? That 
depends entirely on the conduct of one 
Power—it depends upon Austria. It is 
Austria that has the peaceful solution of 
the difficulty in ber sole keeping. Will 
Austria make restitution of Galicia ? That 
is the question on which every other even- 
tuality depends. If Austria will come for- 
ward now, and boldiy, wisely, and honour- 
ably make restitution of Galicia, Prussia 
on the same ground must relinquish Posen, 
and the Kingdom of Poland is re-establish- 
ed without a blow. But, it may be said, 
** How can you expect Austria and Prus- 
sia to give up territory without equiva- 
lent?’ Equivalent, Sir, what equivalent 
ean they require for being placed in 
safety ? From the frontier of Russia now 
to the capitals of Vienna and Berlin isa 
shorter march than from York to Lon 
don. Is it no gain to a monarchy like 
Austria to have the frontier of Russia 
thrown back six hundred miles? Is it no 
gain to Austria to have her territory more 
guarded — her capital more secure— her 
commerce more freely and uninterruptedly 
developed, and the constantly-recurring 
dangers of an Eastern Question sensibly 
diminished? Why, the advantages to 
Austria, politically, commercially, nation- 
ally, from the removal of this Russian 
incubus are so great, that instead of 
haggling about equivalents she ought to 
be too grateful for being allowed to pur- 
chase them by the relinquishment of & 
territory acquired by such a erime. I 
believe there is no Government in the 
world so much interested as England in 
maintaining Austria as a strong power in 
Europe. But she ean be strong only by 
being liberal and progressive. Poland 
now offers a golden opportunity to Aus- 
tria to take the first great step to reeon- 
cile herself with progressive Europe and 
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—for if she gives up Galicia, though 
her example may not shame her accom- 
plices into a like virtuous course, it will 
be valuable to Europe as a lever with 
which to work out great results; and 
therefore I repeat, if Austria is now suf- 
ficiently alive to her real interests to take 
this first step and make over Galicia to 
Europe as the basis of a new arrange- 
ment, although much will still remain to 
be done before the work is perfected, still 
the first great barrier is broken down— 
Polahd is inevitably established, and war 
averted. But if Austria refuses—what 
then? And there are some passages, | 
grieve to say, in these despatches that 
would prepare us for that refusal ; and 
there are some other passages, I grieve 
still more to say, from which we might 
infer that the British Government would 
bold Austria justified in that refusal, and 
would countenance her in it; and so, I 
ask, if Austria refuses, what then? Would 
England draw back and adhere to Aus- 
tria, and leave France to follow her own 
counsels? I am discussing eventualities 
for which these papers tell us we must 
be prepared, and I ask again, if Austria 
holds fast her gripe on Galicia, and 
thus forbids the only peaceful solution 
of the question, and if England falters 


by the side of Austria, what will France 
thendo? Sir, no one can venture to fore- 
tell with confidence what the French Em- 
peror may do, and for the best of all 
reasons—because he does not himself yet 
know ; but that very uncertainty constitutes 


a danger. We all know, that when this 
war first broke out, it was his intention to 
do nothing. The press in Paris had 
orders to write down Poland, and to 
write up Russia, and the Poles were ad- 
vised to throw themselves on the generous 
mercy of the Czar. So, when the war broke 
out, the English Government wished and 
intended to do nothing; and we do not 
blame them for that—the line of prudence 
was the line of duty. But we may re- 
member that the noble Lord, who in 1831 
so vigorously insisted that England had not 
only a right, but was under an obligation 
to interfere, did modify that opinion very 
much at the beginning of this Session, 
when he re-asserted the right, but denied 
the obligation. 1 refer to that only to show 
that there was no alacrity on the part of 
our Government to act. But publie opi- 
nion showed itself too strong in France. 
The Emperor durst not disregard the 
opinion of France, and the English Cabi- 
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net durst not disregard the possible policy 
of the Emperor. They saw another Italy 
ahead, with another Savoy on the Rhine, 
and England once more consigned to the 
ignoble part she had then to play in Italy. 
No‘ one can tell what opinion in France 
may require the Emperor to do. But is 
that a policy which we can leave to 
chance? Remember it was the English 
Ministers that kindled and fanned this 
flame. Europe would not have moved if 
England had not given the signal. All 
the most stable elements of French society 
waited for England before they threw them- 
selves into the movement, And I be- 
seech you also to remember that this is 
the one question that unites every party in 
France. There is a love of Poland which 
fought under Napoleon; there is a hatred 
of Prussia that rode rough-shod through 
Paris; and then there are all the subsi- 
diary but powerful elements of religious 
sympathy, military glory, territorial gain, 
and the gratification of tearing still further 
the Treaties of 1815. But above all this, 
and stronger than all, is the feeling which 
I mentioned first, and which is most 
honourable to France—a real and genuine 
love of Poland, that will make a war for her 
deliverance a holy war, and that must 
and will rally the liberal sympathies of 
Europe to the champion who goes forth 
to battle in her behalf. And let us also 
remember that the combination which 
these papers proclaim has been Eng- 
land’s work, and it gives England, that 
alone has the confidence of every Power, 
the command of the situation, if her 
Ministers can keep it. Bunt if England 
abandons the lead, we may rely on it, 
that when the time comes, France will 
be compelled to take it. We know 
that the roll of the war drum is at this 
moment being heard in France, pre- 
cisely as it was on the eve of the Italian 
campaign. We know that the Poles now 
have the same instinctive reliance on 
French aid which sustained and justified 
the Italians five years ago. And we have 
heard not a rumour merely, but as some- 
thing apparently more authentic than mere 
rumour, that the Emperor of the French 
has already sounded the Italian Govern- 
ment, and has received for answer the 
offer of an army of 60,000 men. Will 
Hungary, when she hears that Austria 
pares down concessions to the Poles, lest 
they should be a precedent in Hungary, 
not send a similar response ? And will the 
war-cry of Italy and Hungary fall on deaf 
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ears in Galicia ? And then, with Italy, Hun- 
gary. Galicia in arms, on what part of the 
world’s map shall we look for the great 
empire of Austria? But will these be the 
only allies of France? Sweden, with a 

ood army and a fleet stronger than the 
Sasthe, is already moving. Denmark is 
full of sympathy for Poland. Finland has 
already half thrown off her allegiance, and 
Turkey, we know, is a sure ally. And be- 
hind all these —every one of whom feels its 
own safetyinvolved in that of Poland—there 
is the strongest ally of all in the moral 
support and endorsement of their cause by 
every free State in Europe which the Eng- 
lish Government has procured for them 
and proclaimed in these despatches. Now, 
let us be wise in time. England and Aus- 
tria have still the power to retain France 
in a conservative alliance—safe and ho- 
nourable to France and beneficial to Eu- 
rope, and in which the loyalty of France 
need not be doubted. But if we are so 


insane as to throw France loose on other | 


allies, she must invoke the elements of 
change and the passions of revolution ; and 
the war-cry of nationalities, boundaries, 
treaties, and Imperial missions may light 
a conflagration in Europe of which Eng- 
land must remain a passive spectator, be- 
cause her Ministers have laid the train; 
but after that conflagration who shall an- 
swer the question that so troubled the mind 
of Baron Brnnnow—who shall foretell in 
what form the map of Europe may emerge? 
I warn you to save Europe from such 
a danger. I warn you to save France 
from such a temptation. It is evident 
that circumstances have given to England, 
on this question, a prominence which her 
Ministers have not sought, but which has 
been, to a great extent, forced upon them, 
but it may not be the less to their credit 
if they deal wisely with the difficulties 
which they have not created. But will 
they deal wisely with them? The answer 
to that inquiry can only be given by one 
man. The Polish question, as we have 
seen, is especially the property of the noble 
Lord. His spirit, the old spirit of 1831, un- 
mistakably pervades these despatches ; and 
it is therefore to the noble Lord we look 


to correct the feeble utterances and coun- | 


teract the mischievous hallucinations of 
others in high places, A saying has been 
lately attributed to our Foreign Secretary 
of so ignominious a character that we, 
who have known him in this House, 
deem it to be incredible. It is, that how- 
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England may demand it, and however 
much the safety of Europe may require 
it, England will on no account draw 
the sword for Poland. Another saying, 
equally incredible, has been attributed to 
a noble Earl who has been, and may hope 
again to be, Minister of England—that if 
Poland obtains its independence, it will be 
not only without the goodwill, but contrary 
to the judgment, the wish, and the desire of 
England. Now, the first of these declara. 
tions is so unstatesmanlike, that it must 
be a libel on the Cabinet of which the no- 
ble Lord is chief; and the second is still 
more a libel upon the nation whose generous 
character he is believed to represent. [ 
| think, therefore, we may louk to the noble 
Lord to-night to vindicate at once the 
national policy and the English character, 
by publicly repudiating in the name both 
of his Cabinet and of his country those ig- 
noble sentiments. The noble Lord’s career 
as a Minister of the Crown has been one 
of unexampled duration, with constantly- 
accruing popularity and success, and for- 
tune has favoured him with unlooked-for 
opportunities of making it most memorable. 
History will ask how has the world at large 
been benefited by the opportunities of that 
long unbroken career. Sir, I hope that 
history is about to be furnished with an 
answer, Italy and Poland, twin nationali- 
ties, but new political creations, called into 
young, fresh, ardent, and progressive being 
to prop the tottering fabric of disjointed 
Europe, and give fresh guarantees of its 
invigorated and healthful moral life—these 
may be the noble Lord’s best legacies to 
the world, bequeathed as the fruits of his 
unconquered efforts and the monuments by 
which it may read his life. But is ‘the 
noble Lord about to show himself equal to 
the greatest occasion of his life? Never 
had Minister so long-continued a suecess, 
offering so glorious a culmination ; but 
the capital is not yet crowned, and on the 
next few weeks will depend whether the 
Crown shall be a chaplet of laurel or a 
wreath of cypress. It is evident that the 
task which the English Government have 
undertaken is very arduous, and to some 
extent even hazardous, for no one can be 
blind to the complications which may ensue 
as they advance. But there is no true- 
| hearted Englishmen who will not wish the 
noble Lord success, and there is no lover of 
|freedom in the world who will not bless 
{him for it. If, however, to advance be 
| dangerous, to retreat now is absolute ruin. 
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vernment. They cannot now halt between 
two opinions. ‘The restoration of Poland, 
not as a matter of humanity and senti- 
ment, but as a wise act of European policy, 
is about to become the great event of 
our day. Courage and success must bring 
honour to those by whom it is accom- 
plished. Faint-heartedness and failure 
now—I dao not say it will cover the Govern- 
ment with disgrace—it will do more, for 
in the case of the noble Lord it will reverse 
the judgment on a life. For my own part, 
knowing as I do, and as we all do, the 
difficulties, the responsibilities, theanxieties 
of the task undertaken by the Government, 
] feel bound to do my utmost to support 
them in it by the assurance, that after a 
most careful and critical examination of 
these papers, I have been brought to a 
conclusion which I am certain is shared by 
others whose opinions are more valuable 
than mine—that these negotiations, taken 
as a whole, have been so conducted, that if 
our Ministers now do not abandon them- 
selves, they ought not to be, they will not be, 
abandoned by Parliament and the country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the ar- 
rangements made with regard to Poland by the 
Treaty of Vienna have failed to secure the good 
government of Poland or the peace of Europe; 
and any further attempt to replace Poland under 
the conditions of that Treaty must cause calami- 
ties to Poland and embarrassment and danger to 
Europe.” —( Mr. Horsman.) 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, my right hon. Friend has 
addressed the House upon this occasion 
with even more than his usual ability, and 
the House has listened to him, as it always 
does, with the utmost interest. On behalf 
of Her Majesty’s Government I must say, 
that if 1 exeept one short but very em- 
phatic reference towards the close of his 
speech to language which he supposes has 
been uttered by my noble Friend at the 
head of the Foreign Office in another place, 
I think that we can have no eause to com- 
plain, so far as we are concerned, of the 
spirit in which he has discussed the subject. 
But if the censures which he has, 1 must 
say, sparingly distributed cannot be ac- 
cepted. I fear there are compliments which 
he has been willing to pay us, and views 
which, in a hberal spirit, he has been dis- 
posed to ascribe to us which we must 
humbly disavow. If, having thus spoken 
of the spirit of his speech towards the Go- 
vernment, I were disposed to indulge in 
criticism with respect to that speech, I 
should say that it appeared to me as a 
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whole to partake of a sanguine and there- 
fore of a speculative character. My right 
hon. Friend thinks that Poland ought to 
be re-constituted. In the latter part of his 
speech he did not seruple to grapple with 
the question, ‘‘ What is Poland ?” and he 
exhibited to us a splendid vision of what 
Poland ought to be and might be if only 
the British Government would do their 
duty. Iu one portion of his speech my 
right hon, Friend said, that if Austria only 
abandoned Galicia, then everything else 
would follow. Well, but what an “if”? is 
that ? In another portion of his speech my 
right hon. Friend referred to the emphatic 
and all-powerful effect of the monosyllable 
**but,’’ introduced in the middle of a sen- 
tence ; yet that other monosyllable, ‘ if,” 
to which my hon. Friend referred, when 
he spoke of the surrender of Galicia, is 
also a potent word. Supposing, however, 
that *‘if’’ to be reduced to nothing, and 
that Galicia was given up, then my right 
hon. Friend says that the surrender of 
Posen by Prussia follows as a matter of 
course. That is clear to the mind of my 
right hon. Friend, but | am not at all so 
certain that it is equally clear to the mind 
of Prussia. What are we to understand by 
Prussia? The King, of whose abdication 
my right hon. Friend has a somewhat 
sanguine expectation to hear, or the Prus+ 
sian nation? My right hon. Friend must 
have been sanguine indeed, when he sup- 
posed that even on the surrender of Galicia 
and Posen there would follow that re-con- 
stitution of Poland such as he imagined. 

It seemed to me, Sir, that there were 
parts of his speech, able and eloquent as it 
was, which did not at all cohere with other 
parts. When he spoke of the condition 
and struggles of Poland, and the title of 
Europe to deal with the Polish question 
and address Russia in emphatic terms, he 
then seemed to limit his views to the Po- 
land comprised within the Duchy of War- 
saw ; but when he spoke of re-constituting 
Poland, my right hon. Friend then appeared 
to contemplate the combination in one 
great kingdom of all those portions of 
Europe inhabited either wholly or in a 
majority by the Polish race. But, if we 
were to look at so vast a question, I con- 
fess that | am almost amazed at the confi- 
dent and sanguine expectation entertained 
by my right hon. Friend that it would be 
possible not only to detach’ Galicia from 
Austria and Posen from Prussia, but also 
to sever the whole mass of the Russo- 
Polish provinces from Russia, That is a 
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work so gigantic and so entirely beyond 
the reach even of speculations— of pulitical 
speculations such as ordinarily indulged in 
this House—that I find myself unable by 
any limited powers of my own to follow 
my right hon. Friend in his adventurous 
career. If the compliments which my right 
hon. Friend has bestowed on my noble 
Friend and the Government are in any de- 
gree founded on the supposition that we, 
like him, see our way to bring about a 
result of that character, I am bound to 
assure him that to those compliments we 
can lay no claim. 

My right hon. Friend commenced his 
speech with a sketch of an historical and 
interesting nature, not only calculated to 
command our sympathy, but our assent in 
respect to many important and some very 
painful truths. There was, however, one con- 
sideration which I could have wished my 
right hon. Friend had taken into account. I 
think, that amid all the painful emotions 
that the cause of Poland excites—amid the 
sentiments of sorrow, of shame, and of 
indignation with which we all look back on 
the past history of Europe in regard to the 
transactions affecting Poland, we must still 
feel that the position of the present Em- 
peror of Russia has some claims too on our 
sympathy. I have not forgotten—and | 
do not believe the Househas forgotten —the 
memorable words of my noble Friend at the 
head of the Government, when he said in 
an earlier discussion on this subject, that 
we ought to bear in mind that the Emperor 
of Russia has had the misfortune of suc- 
ceeding to an inheritance of triumphant 
wrong, and the disposition which the Em- 
peror has shown in the government of the 
great mass of his people, the great things 
which he has achieved on their behalf, 
the courage with which he has engaged in 
political problems of the gravest character, 
and the success with which his wise efforts 
have been attended, must make us deeply 
lament that he was ever brought into so 
unhappy @ position with respect to a por- 
tion of his dominions. Now, Sir, my right 
hon. Friend, when in his historical survey 
he arrived at the year ]831, made a remark 
which I venture to think was not altoge- 
ther just. My right hon. Friend appeared 
to think that at the period of 1831 all in- 
tervention of a purely diplomatic character 
was renounced by my noble Friend, who 
was then Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; 
but I do not know that that assumption is 
at all justified by anything declared by my 
noble Friend, or the Government to which 
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he belonged. On the contrary, if we are 
to consider that intentions are best inter- 
preted by the light of subsequent actions, 
it appears to me that in reference to the 
ease of Cracow, when a clear violation of 
the Treaty of Vienna was contemplated and 
carried out by force, my noble Friend pur. 
sued the very same course of pacific, though 
it might be of indignant remonstrance, and 
registered a protest on the part of England 
against that proceeding, but without the 
menace or idea of arms. [Mr. Horsman; 
That was a new question.] But it was a part 
of the Polish question. If I understood 
my hon. Friend rightly, the substance of 
the whole of the earlier portion of his 
speech amounted to this: —That we ought to 
have war, or we should have done nothing ; 
and that the adoption of a language un- 
equivocally contemplating war might have 
had the effect of preventing it. Now, I 
must say, that if a country like Great Bri- 
tain holds language which in a general and 
reasonable sense means war, we must be 
rightly held as being ready to resort to 
war. Therefore, my right hon. Friend’s 
proposition was this—either war or nothing, 

Mr. HORSMAN: That was the doe- 
trine of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government in 1831. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: There I think my right hon. 
Friend is under a mistake. The Govern- 
ment in 1831 recognised that there was 
point beyond which diplomatic interference 
could not be pushed, and what was done 
by my noble Friend was simply to signify 
that that point had been reached. If in 
contemplating the first alternative of war 
I had been disposed to be seduced by the 
powerful representations of my right hon, 
Friend as to the facility with which great 
objects, precious and valuable to mankind, 
might have been obtained, yet | must say 
in other parts of his speech I might have 
found an antidote, and especially in that 
part of it in which he referred to the posi- 
tion of the German Powers since 1815. 
With respect to France, my right hon. 
Friend has spoken to-night in terms of 
great justice of the ability and courage of 
the Emperor of France, and of the vigour 
and warmth and ardent feelings of that 
great nation. But I have heard my right 
hon. Friend at other periods describe in 
this House the dangers—draw most highly- 
coloured pictures of the dangers—that were 
to be apprehended from French ambition, 
and I thought that a very considerable 
change hadcomeover my right hon. Friend’s 
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mind. But if he thinks that Austria and 
Prussia are so much weakened, morally and 
physically, that they cannot stand on a foot- 
ing of equality with Russia, and that France 
is a Power dangerous from her ambition, I 
ean only ask, is it not hazardous on his part 
to propose, as he did with so much facility, 
a great European combination against 
Russia, in which our dependence must be 
placed upon Austria, Prussia, and France ? 
It is quite evident that only by a combina- 
tion could war be carried on ; and if such a 
combination is to be made, the war can only 
be successfully carried on when there is a 
clear understanding among the parties— 
an unequivocal abdication on all sides of 
selfish purposes, or an exact understanding 
in what degree the spoils are to be shared 
by each party. In the case of the Crimean 
war the understanding was that neither 
Power was to receive any benefit, and most 
honourably was that understanding kept 
on the part of France, no less than on the 
part of England. The Crimean war was 
a war with respect to which such an under- 
standing was practical. How could such an 
understanding be arrived at with respect 
to Poland? How does France stand with 
respect to Poland, and what might be the 
consequences of a war which was to involve 
all Europe? It requires all the courage 
and ardent imagination of my right hon. 
Friend to overlook and tone down the enor- 
mous difficulties that beset any plan of a 
European combination for the purpose of 
re-establishing the Kingdom of Poland by 
military foree. My right hon. Friend said 
that Russia might be strong in a good, but 
would be weak in a bad cause. I should 
like to know whether he referred to the 
ease of the Duchy of Warsaw or to the 
whole of the Russo-Polish provinces. If 
he confined his remark to the former, I 
must say that the surrender of the Duchy 
of Warsaw would not, in the slightest de- 
gree, satisfy the arguments he used, or come 
up to the conditions of a united Poland. 
If, however, he means that the cause of 
Russia is bad to a much greater extent, 
and that it is the duty of Russia to sever 
from the body of her empire the whole of 
the Russo-Polish provinces, then the bold- 
ness of my right hon. Friend abashes and 
alarms me. I cannot go that length. The in- 
corporation of provinces with an empire after 
a hundred years brings about great changes 
of circumstances, of social, moral, and poli- 
tical relations, and I hesitate to accept the 
proposition of my right hon. Friend. He 
may be right. If we could see a reconsti 
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tuted Poland in the fullest sense, it would 
no doubt be a great safeguard and a great 
glory to Europe ; but when my right hon. 
Friend advocates the severance of the Rus- 
sian provinces as a proposition on which to 
found a practical policy, 1 must say it is a 
policy to which the courage neither of Her 
Majesty's Government, nor that of any Go- 
vernment likely to succeed them, is at all 
equal, 

I now come to the other side of my right 
hon. Friend’s alternative—that if the Go- 
vernment were not prepared for war, they 
should have said nothing, and done nothing 
at all. This may be easy for my right hon. 
Friend to assert, and I confess it appears 
considerably less difficult to assert than the 
proposition laid down with regard to the 
facility of reconstituting Poland by means 
of a military combination ; but when he 
says it was the duty of the Government, 
if they were not prepared for the alterna- 
tive of war, to remain entirely silent, I 
must altogether demur to that proposition. 
Such a course would not have been con- 
sistent with their previous proceedings in 
1831, and it would have been utterly im- 
possible, on account of the state of feeling 
both in this country and on the Continent, 
especially in France. It will be remem- 
bered what was the tone of the first de- 
bates on this subject in Parliament. How 
universal and how warm were the expres- 
sions of sympathy ! The confidence reposed 
in my noble Friend at the head of the 
Government, and the exertions he was 
known to have made in previous times in 
this cause, alone served to keep the general 
enthusiasm within anything like due bounds. 
I am satisfied, however, that neither the 
noble Lord nor my right hon. Friend would 
have been able to command the assent or 
even the acquiescence of the House, had 
they risen then and said, ‘* We see what 
is going on, we know the cause of this 
rising among the Poles, we bear in mind 
her history in past epochs, and we know 
the attitude and language of Russia; but 
yet we mean to be silent and inactive.” 
Such a course would not have been pos- 
sible to any Government in this country, 
Moreover, looking beyond the Channel, 
observing the state of feeling in France, 
and knowing the traditional and historical 
position of that country in regard to Po- 
land, it would have been most unwise on 
our part to separate ourselves from France 
at the very threshold—to say nothing of 
Austria—and decline to go a single step 


| along with her in recognising the rights 
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and obligations which accrued to us with 
respect to Poland under the Treaty of 
Vienna. My right hon. Friend seems to 
think that great mischief must arise from 
the proceedings of the Government if they 
should be cut short, or should not be con- 
tinued in the sense he has described. I 
do not think he is justified in that view. 
He himself owned that there had been a 
marked concession on the part of Russsia, 
that there had never been a more signal 
triumph of diplomacy. If the time taken 
by Russia in framing her answers to the 
proposals of the three Powers was a proof 
of the immense weight attached to those 
proposals, it was also a justification of the 
action which has been taken. I do not 
think we ought to hold, that because the 
remonstrances of England in 1831 did not 
produce immediate and full effect, they 
were therefore entirely useless. The policy 
of 1831 was substantially similar to that 
adopted by Mr. Canning in 1823, when he 
protested against the French invasion of 
Spain. There never was a policy which 
remained more barren of visible and pal- 


pable fruit ; and yet I do not believe that | 
there was any chapter in the history of | 


modern diplomacy, with respect to which 
the approval of England has been more 


decided and uniform from that day to this, | 
than the policy of Mr. Canning in remon- | 


strating against the French invasion of 
Spain, and likewise in limiting his pro- 
ceeding to diplomatic correspondence. It 
was on that principle that at various epochs 


we have proceeded, and, I think, we have | 


seen, even if we compare what has hap- 
pened now with what happened in 1831, 
that remonstrances which may be destitute 
of palpable fruits may yet not be without 
important consequences. Russia has not 
held the same language in 1863 as she 
did in 183]. In 1831 she denied our 
locus standi, refused to recognise our right 
to interfere, and maintained that the con- 
dition of Poland was a matter with which 
the Emperor of Russia had alone to do. 
But now, on the contrary, it has been ad- 
mitted in unequivocal terms, in the earlier 
despatches of the Russian Government, 
that we have a title to be heard. Prince 
Gortschakoff, in one of his despatehes, 
says — 

“The Imperial Cabinet admits the principle 
that every Power signing a treaty has the right to 
interpret the sense thereof from its own point of 
view, provided always that that interpretation re- 
mains within the limits of the meaning that is pos- 
sible to be put upon it according to the text itself. 
In virtue of this principle, the Imperial Cabinet 
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does not dispute this right in any one of the eight 
Powers which have concurred in the general pro- 
ceedings of Vienna of 1815. This consideration 
was perfectly brought out by your Excellency 
when you informed the principal Secretary of 
State of Her Britannie Majesty that the Imperial 
Cabinet was ready to enter upon an exchange of 
views upon the basis and within the limits of the 
Treaties of 1815. That declaration we adhere to, 
and my despatch of this day wil! furnish the best 
proof of our perseverance in the same disposition.” 


Here we have a distinct change of position 
on the part of Russia in regard to her rela- 
tions to the other Powers on the Polish 
question. In 1831 she repudiated their 
claim to be parties to the question ; in 1863 
she admits it. That is no slight change 
and it is a change eminently favourable to 
whatever hopes we may entertain of a solu- 
tion of this most difficult and painful ques- 
tion. 

My right hon. Friend also adverted to a 
particular despatch of Earl Russell of the 
10th of April which, he says, was the 
point at which the contingency of war was 
brought into view. My right hon. Friend 
seems to think that some pledge was given 
on the part of Government to go forward, 
in case of need, even to the alternative of 
force. The construction put by my right 
hon. Friend upon that despatch cannot, I 
think, be sustained. He describes it asa 
menace of war. In my judgment it bears 
no such character. He founds himself 
upon the following passage :— 





“ The state of things might change. The pre- 
| sent overture of Her Majesty’s Government might 
| be rejected as the representation of the 2nd of 
March had been rejected by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The insurrections in Poland might con- 
} tinue, and might assume larger proportions ; the 
| atrocities on both sides might be aggravated, and 
} extended to a wider range of country. If in such 
a state of affairs the Emperor of Russia were to 
take no steps of a conciliatory nature, dangers and 
complications might arise not at present in con- 
templation.”’ 
| My noble Friend subsequently said it was 
the wish of Her Majesty’s Government to 
hold by the present territorial arrange- 
ments of Europe ; but Russia herself had 
in some cases been active in preparing and 
carrying into effect territorial changes. 
Now, Sir, 1 must confess that it appears to 
me that my right hon. Friend has drawn & 
very broad conelusion from very narrow 
premises. I cannot think that any menace 
of war was contained in any of the words 
so used by my noble Friend. What my 
right hon. Friend calls a menace of war, [ 
call a wise reservation of a discretion 
which it was absolutely necessary to re- 
serve on account of the nature of the ques- 
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tion under discussion. Who was to an- imagines that the Poles have re upon 
swer for it that the Polish question would the despatch of the 10th of April the 


be confined to the limits of Poland—that same construction which he has put upon 
that festering sore might not spread over it, and that they have been encouraged 
the greater portion of the body of Europe? in their resistance to Russia by a confi- 
We had to regard at that time not only dent anticipation of aid from without, al- 
the intrinsic danger of the Polish question, together or mainly founded upon the pro- 
but also the peculiar attitude assumed by ceedings of the British Government. But 
Prussia. It was impossible not to see | my right hon. Friend has not supported his 
that the attitude of Prussia involved the | statements to that effect by anything in the 
probability that the question might assume | nature of evidence. He has produced no cir- 
the form, not of a quarrel between a parti- | cumstances or declarations which at all con- 
cular Sovereign and a portion of his sub- | nect the prolonged resistance of the Poles 
jects, but of a combination of Governments with the proceedings of the British Govern- 
to put down a particular race. Under | ment. He told us that immense excitement 





these circumstances, ‘was it not wise, in 
giving an assurance that the proceedings 
of the Government were pacific, to point 
out that that assurance had reference to 
the present limits and character of the 
question, and did not of necessity convey 
any pledge with respect to a time when 
those limits might be indefinitely extended, 
and when that character might be essen- 
tially changed? My right hon, Friend 
has given the Government his approbation 
with reference to the six points submitted 
to Russia, though when considered as the 
workmanship of Austria he thinks it ne- 
cessary to visit them with severe condem- 
natory judgment. He thinks that the 
British Government have contrived to pre- 
sent the six points in such a way, that if 
accepted at all, they would necessarily lead 
not only to the concession of an armistice, 
but to the assembling of a congress at 
which, along with the Powers that signed 
the Treaty of Vienna, there should ap- 
pear the representative of another Power 
in the shape of a Polish Commissioner. 
Well, Sir, it is ungracious for any Mem- 
ber of the Government to disclaim an 
honour which may be offered to the 
Cabinet of which he is a member ; but 


was kept up in Poland ; but he did not sup- 
ply anything which established a relation 
between that excitement, whatever it may 
be, and an expectation of assistance from 
abroad, founded upon any acts or decla- 
rations of Her Majesty’s Government. 
We know, indeed, that an expectation of 
foreign aid is one which is too generally 
entertained by the weaker party in every 
quarrel, It is probably not too much to 
say that such an expectation influenced 
the outbreak of the great struggle now 
proceeding with such lamentable circum- 
stances in America; but I am not aware 
that in the present case any evidence can 
be adduced to show that the policy pur- 
sued by her Majesty’s Government has 
led the Poles to deceive themselves with 
delusive hopes of external aid, After all, 
however, it did not depend upon the Go- 
vernment to decide whether the Poles 
should be so encouraged or not. Com- 
mittees were formed, subscription lists 
were opened, and debates tovk place in 
this House much more calculated to stimu- 
late the hope of foreign intervention than 
‘anything said or done by Her Majesty's 
| Government. 


| My right hon. Friend has also referred 











I do not think that the rather refined to a speech delivered by Earl Russell in 
and subtle conception of bringing Russia, | another place, and couched in terms which 
either with her eyes open or shut, to a be thinks deserve condemnation. [Mr, 
conference where a Polish Commissioner Horsman: I said it was hardly credible. | 
should appear, was involved in the pro-| 1 am satisfied that whatever was said by 
position of Her Majesty’s Government. {my noble Friend was stated in terms in 

Mr. HORSMAN was understood to entire conformity with those of the des- 
say that he did not intend to suggest patches on the table, and that my noble 
that the Government meant to bring about Friend never surrendered the liberty of 
such a result, but only that such might England to decide, at any of the stages of 
be the effect of their propositions. any great European question, upon the 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- course which it might behove this country 
QUER: My right hon. Friend further to adopt, My right bon. Friend has not 
thinks that grave results have already pressed the Government for any declara- 
followed to the Poles from the diplomatic tion of their future intentions. He has, 
action of Her Majesty’s Government. He doubtless, felt that an important despatch, 
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containing the answer of Russia, having 
just been laid on the table, it follows that 
the present is not the moment at which 
any further development of future policy 
would be appropriate. Acting as we have 
done in concert with others, it is of course 
our absolute duty, upon receiving a reply 
on matters of such great importance, in 
which we have a common interest and con- 
cern with France and Austria, to take 
counsel with those Powers before deciding 
upon the future policy that ought to be 
pursued, 

Before sitting down, however, I must 
make one or two observations on the terms 
of the Motion. My right hon. Friend in- 
vites us to make what I may call a solemn 
renunciation of the Treaty of Vienna, to 
record our sense of its failure, and to de- 
clare that any further attempt to replace 
Poland under its provisions would cause 
calamities to Poland and embarrassment 
and danger to Europe. A Motion simply 
condemnatory of the Treaty of Vienna may 
be open to exception on other grounds, but 
my right hon. Friend will himself feel that 
it would be a most inadequate organ for the 
conveyance of all those sentiments which 
he has expressed this evening, all those 
sanguine anticipations with respect to the 
reconstitution of Poland conterminous with 
the Polish race, and all those confident 


attaining that great consummation. 
condemn the Treaty of Vienna may be 
perhaps the first step on the road which 
my right hon. Friend invites us to travel, 


but it is quite evident that such a Motion | 


would be a most lame and impotent de- 
claration on the part of a Parliament which 
is invited by the mover of it to contemplate 
a European war and to expect a reconsti- 
tuted Poland. But limited as the Motion 
is, it is one which, I think, it is not desir- 
able for the House to adopt. Whether the 
case of Poland is parallel to the case of 
Italy, as my right hon. Friend asserts, I 
will not undertake to say, but Her Majes- 
ty’s Government have pursued the same 
policy in both instances. By an interven- 
tion strictly diplomatic, by the use of their 
good offices, by a plain expression of opi- 


nion, they have endeavoured to do what | 
Whe. | 


little good might lie in their power. 
ther the case of Italy is a parallel to the 
case of Poland—whether the possibilities of 
the two cases are the same—is a question 
which it would not materially edify or 
assist us to discuss on the present occa- 
sion. What we have had in view with 
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| 


predictions as to the comparative facility of | 


To | 
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respect to Italy has been this—that no 
Government ought to commit itself in any 
cause except where it is righteous, and 
that no cause is really righteous, with re- 
ference to its being taken up by Govern. 
ments, unless the objects that are con- 
templated are practicable and attainable. 
Well, but that is a most important qualifi- 
cation. In regard to Italy, I do not think 
my noble Friends have at any time en- 
deavoured to recommend anything beyond 
that which we believe to be strictly practi- 
cable and attainable. In the ease of Po- 
land, I am not aware that Her Majesty's 
Government have shrunk from recommend- 
ing anything coming within the same de- 
scription. But would my right hon. Friend, 
by inviting us simply to condemn the Treaty 
of Vienna, really confer any benefit on 
Poland? I might, perhaps, object toa 
particular expression used in his Resolu- 
tion—namely, that ‘‘any further attempt 
to replace Poland under the conditions of 
that treaty must cause calamities to Poland 
and embarrassment and danger to Europe.” 
We have always contended not that Poland 
requires ‘‘ replacing ” under the conditions 
of that treaty, but that Poland is now un- 
der its conditions. That is the language 
held by my noble Friend more than thirty 
years ago, and that has been the effect of 
all which has been represented on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government on the pre- 
sent occasion. Are we to regard the 
Treaty of Vienna as something which in 
itself is injurious to Poland? True, you 
may say we ought to have obtained a better 
treaty and betterarrangements. But that 
is not the question now before us. The 
question before us is — Can we do good 
to Poland by the formal abandonment and 
renunciation of the Treaty of Vienna? 
What would be the effect if we simply 
renounced and surrendered that treaty ? 
Why, that we leave the Poles subjects of 
Russia by conquest ; that we depart from 
the only definite and tenable ground, de- 
terminately recognized by international law, 
upon which and from which we have the 
right to address Russia on this subject. 
We should not by such a course as that 
improve, but, on the contrary, materially 
worsen the position of Poland, as far as 
her position may depend on any efforts of 
ours in her behalf. For that reason I trust 
the ILouse will be indisposed to adopt the 
Resolution of my right hon. Friend. It 
may be that but little is to be hoped for in 
this matter from any intervention—diplo- 
matic or otherwise. The question of Po- 
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land has intrinsic difficulties, which my 
right hon. Friend seemed to regard as 
light, but which are, I fear, enormous. 
The consequences of former misdeeds dog 
the steps not only of those who have in- 
flicted, but of those who: have suffered 
wrong. To repair a political wrong, or 
undo a political crime after it has long sub- 
sisted, is in many cases almost beyond the 
power of man. If in Italy we have hoped 
there might be redress for wrong inflicted 
through a long course of generations, that 
has perhaps been a peculiarly happy case. 
In respect to Poland, I trust that no British 
Government will ever shrink, or ever place 
itself under the suspicion of shrinking, 
from any exertion to obtain by legitimate 
and practical means whatever can be ob- 
tained on behalf of that gallant, that un- 
fortunate, that long-suffering people. But, 
with these opinions, it would be a betrayal 
of duty on our part if we were to accede 
to a motion which, although undoubtedly 
intended for the benefit of Poland by one 
of its ablest and most enthusiastic advo- 
cates, appears to us calculated rather to 
weaken than to strengthen the position of 
that country, by depriving friendly Powers 
of the only basis of right upon which they 
are warranted in making efforts on her be- 
half. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had told them they ought not to in- 
quire what were the intentions of the Go- 
vernment ; but there was one question 
which they might put, and which they were 
themselves in a position to answer—name- 
ly, what were the intentions and wishes of 
the people of England with reference to 
this great question? The people of Eng- 
land had always taken the profoundest in- 
terest in the cause of Poland. It was their 
favourite foreign question, and one in which 


hon. Members of that House. On other 
questions of foreign policy that House had 
been ahead of the people, but it was not 
so with the question of Poland. On that 
occasion the people had expressed their 
sentiments in the constitutional way by 
Petitions to that House and to those Peti- 
tions he would appeal. He saw from the 
Report of the Committee on Petitions that 
a Petition had been presented from the 
bankers, merchants, traders, and inhabit- 
ants of the City of London, assembled in 
public meeting at the Guildhall, called by 
the Lord Mayor of London, and it stated 
that Russia by her treatment of Poland 
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had forfeited all right to its possession, and 
that the peace of Europe was endangered 
by the conduct of Russia in Poland. Simi- 
lar language was held by the people of 
Liverpool, of Sheffield, of Birmingham, of 
Edinburgh, and Aberdeen. The Petitions 
from the most important constituencies of 
the United Kingdom complained that the 
peace of Europe was disturbed by the con- 
duct of Russia towards Poland ; and that 
the interests of England being involved in 
the peace of Europe, it was her duty to 
interfere. Very little reference was made 
to the Treaty of Vienna. They addressed 
themselves to what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer called the festering sore of 
Europe, and they asked the Government 
to remedy it. If such were the sentiments 
of the people of England—if they desired 
that an independent Poland be restored 
for English interests and for the sake of 
Europe, he thought they might fairly ask, 
not what would be their answer to Russia, 
but what had been the policy of the Go- 
vernment? His right hon. Friend who 
commenced the discussion — and he re- 
joiced for the sake of Poland that his great 
influence and ability had been enlisted in 
the cause —his right hon. Friend said, 
while he was bound to praise the Govern- 
ment, he had strong ground to denounce 
Austria. His great charge against Austria 
was that she had prepared the six points 
and almost forced them on England and 
France. Now, the reverse was the case. 
The six points were not new. They were 
as old as March 2 of that year. Earl 
Russell, .in his first despatch to Prince 
Gortschakoff, made his claim against Rus- 
sia, and what was it? He said— 


“Great Britain, as a Party to the Treaty of 
1815, and as a Power deeply interested in the 
tranquillity of Europe, deems itself entitled to 
express its opinion upon the events now taking 


he | pl d it i i to d in the most 
they had always felt a livelier concern than | ss Nee ne Fodder ve 


friendly spirit towards Russia, and with a sincere 
desire to promote the interest of all the parties 
concerned. Why should not His Imperial Ma- 
jesty, whose benevolence is generally and cheer- 
fully acknowledged "—(not quite so generally or 
cheerfully acknowledged as the noble Lord would 
have it)}—* put an end at once to this bloody con- 
flict by proclaiming mercifully an immediate and 
unconditional amnesty to his revolted Polish sub- 
jects, and, at the same time, announce his inten- 
tion to replace without delay his Kingdom of Po- 
land in possession of the political and civil privi- 
leges which were granted to it by the Emperor 
Alexander I., in execution of the stipulations of 
the Treaty of 1815?” (No. 60.) 


There were the six points and something 
more. The six points omitted one very 
important stipulation in the charter of 
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Alexander I.—namely, a national army ; 
but all the rest was included in the six 
points. Strictly speaking, therefore, Earl 
Russell asked for the six points on March 2. 
What did Austria say to that? Earl Rus- 
sell, in writing to Earl Cowley, said— 

“ Count Rechberg concludes by saying that he 
thinks it right to add one more observation. No 
one is more interested than Austria in seeing an 


end put to a deplorable state of things which is a | 


constant menace to the security of her own terri- 
tory. But past experience, the events of 1831, 


and the well-known aspirations of the leaders of | 


the Polish movement, make it doubtful whether 
the measures which I recommend the Government 
of the Emperor Alexander to adopt are sufficient 
entirely to pacify Poland, to satisfy its inhabitants, 
and fulfil the wishes of those who are now in 
arms.” (No, 104.) 

Austria thus gave full notice that the pro- 
posals made at that time would not be suffi- 
cient to pacify Poland. His right hon. 
Friend, therefore, was not justified in say- 
ing that the six points had been forced on 
England by Austria. He was also in error 
in referring to the attitude of Austria as 
unfavourable to the Poles. The question 
had been asked, ‘‘ What was Poland ?”’ 
and it would be well for them to consider 
what was Austria. She was now a con- 
stitutional monarchy, where the people 
had means of making their views known 
and their influence felt. He believed 
her Government was an enlightened one, 
which would carry out the wishes of 
the people. But when they recollected 
that Austria was close to the seat of war, 
and that two of her provinces were en- 
gaged in it, they would readily understand 
how it was that Austrian statesmen were a 
little timorous in their action. Still Austria 
hai been among the first to send a despateh 


to Russia on the subject of Poland, and | 


Russia wasconstantly remonstrating against 
the attitude of Austria. The wishes of the 
Austrian people were with the Poles, and 
so he believe! were the great body of offi- 
cers in the Austian army, while the tone 
of the press in Austia was even more warm 
towards Poland than that of the English 
newspapers. In a report made by one of 
the attachés to our Embassy at Vienna, 


was a statement which his own experience | 


confirmed. 
lowers surrendered, they were confined in 
the Riding-house at Cracow, whence in a 
few days they all escaped, the Austrian 
troops sympathizing with them. 
also speak frum his own knowledge of an 
instance in which 400 or 500 insurgents 
were about to cross the frontier, Two 
Austrian regiments were sent to intercept 
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When Langiewiez and his fol- | 


He could | 
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| them; but the insurgents crossed, and only 
| five stragglers were brought prisoners into 
| Cracow. He was told by an Austrian of- 
| ficer that notice had been sent by him to 
| the insurgents, informing them of the road 
his troops would take, and which, of course, 
the insurgents carefully avoided. The 
sympathies of the troops were with the 
Poles, although that portion of them nearest 
the spot were not Galicians. The Galician 
‘contingent of the Austrian army was an 
important one. The infantry of that force 
consisted of thirteen regiments of the line, 
numbering 37,180 men ; three battalions of 
| Chasseurs & pied, 2,262 ; officers and vo- 
lunteers dispersed among other regiments, 
6,000 ; making a total of 45,442 infantry, 
Of cavalry there were seven regiments of 
Lancers, 8,680 ; two regiments, consisting 
in part of Moravians, 1,500; one regiment 
of Cuirassiers, 1,860 ; officers and volun- 
teers in other regiments, 500 ; making a 
total of 12,540. The artillery numbered 
3,500, the engineers 1,600. the field train 
and miscellaneous corps 7,000 besides a 
reserve of 30,000; making a total avail- 
able contingent of troops furnished by 
Galicia for the Austrian army of upwards 
of 100,000. Therefore, Austria had a 
great interest in Poland. The right hon, 
Gentleman asked, ‘‘ What is Pvuland ?” 


| 


and it appeared that Earl Russell had asked 


the same question in another place. That 
was strange, because in 186] Lord John 
Russell, then in that Huuse, said, speaking 
of Poland— 

* One cannot but think that for a people which 

is endowed with so much courage, and which has 
so long kept alive the holy flame of national ex- 
istence,a time is reserved when it may recover its 
ancient glory and resume its place amongst Euro- 
pean nations.” [3 Hansard, clxiii. 229.] 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Buck- 
ingham (Sir Harry Verney) observed that 
that speech of the noble Lord was the most 
hopeful sign for Poland which he recollect- 
ed in a long Parliamentary experience. 
On the same occasion, the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government said— 

“T concur with my noble Friend in thinking 
that a nation which, under such a long course of 
oppression, has resisted all attempts to destroy its 
| national spirit must be destined some day or other 








| for a better fate.” [3 Hansard, elxiii. 234.] 


| That was not quite so strong as the lan- 
| guage of the noble Earl, but at all events 
it was some answer to the noble Earl’s 
| question what was Poland. But there ap- 
peared to prevail some confusion about 
what was called Poland at the time of the 
Treaty of Vieuna, and the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer had spoken of the Duchy of 
Warsaw as if that alone had been the Poland 
with which the treaty dealt. That was not 
so. The Treaty of Vienna must be read 
by the light of the papers which had re- 
cently been laid before the House. Among 
those papers he found a letter of Prince 
Metternich, in which that statesman said 
Austria was ready to assent to the re-es- 
tablishment of the Kingdom of Poland 
upon a scale commensurate with its do- 
minions previously to the first partition. 
There was also in the papers a memo- 
randum of Count Hardenberg, the Prussian 
Plenipotentiary, bearing upon the same 
subject. He said— 

«* Let us then decide on declaring with straight- 
forwardness to the Emperor of Russia that in re- 
nouncing the Secret Article of the 25th (16th) 
January 1797, we will consent to the re-establish- 
ment of a Kingdom of Poland separate from the 
empire of Russia, in which he should unite all the 
Russian provinces formerly Polish, and should 
grant to them a separate Constitution, provided 
that he agrees to lend himself to a territorial ar- 
rangement which shall content us, and that he 
guarantees us our Polish States.” 

But, more important still was the Treaty 
of Vienna itself. That treaty, so far from 


being confined to the Duchy of Warsaw, 
commenced by speaking in these words— 
“The Duchy of Warsaw, except the dis- 


tricts otherwise disposed of by the follow- 
ing article,’ and added, that the Polish 
subjects of Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
should obtain national institutions. Article 
24 also said that the navigation of all the 
rivers and canals throughout the whole 


extent of the Kingdom of Poland, as it | 


existed in 1772, should be free. It was 
clear, therefore, that the Treaty of Viewna 


referred to other Polish provinces besides | 


the Duchy of Warsaw. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, on March 22, 
1831, in writing to Lord Heytesbury, said— 


“ Your Lordship is instructed to state that it | 
does not appear to Her Majesty’s Government | 


that the provisions of the Treaty of Vienna, appli- 
cable to the Polish provinces of Russia, have been 
hitherto carried into execution.” 

And the Russian provinces were in the 
same position under the Treaty as Galicia 
and Posen. He should like the House to 
read the answer to the question —‘* What 
is Poland?” by the light of the events 
which had oceurred in Poland. Had, he 
would ask, the present war been confined 
to the Duchy of Warsaw? No! Martial 
law had been applied to the whole of Poland 
before the insurrection broke out. It was, 
he contended, their duty to look abroad 
and ascertain what was the feeling of 
Europe on the subject. In Austria the 
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people and the army were in favour of Po- 
land, while the Government were divided 
into two parties, the one of Count Rech- 
berg favourable, the other of M. Schmer- 
ling unfavourable to her cause. At the 
head of the former he might reckon the 
Emperor of Austria himself, of whom he 
had heard people in Vienna say that he 
was young, that he had been brought upas 
a soldier, that he was most anxious to do 
what was just, while he was at the same 
time ambitious to obtain glory. He be- 
lieved, moreover, that which was talked of 
freely there to be the fact ; and that was, 
that the Emperor was among those mem- 
bers of the Government who were favour- 
able to Poland. He therefore differed 
from his right hon, Friend opposite in 
thinking that Austria was a great source 
of apprehension to the friends of Poland. 
But his right hon. Friend had referred to 
Prussia, in which he said there were two 
great parties—the one the nation, and the 
other the King and M. Bismarek. With 
the former, however, might be reckoned 
the Prince of Prussia, who had something 
to say to the future of the country. 
Then there was Sweden, the most Pro- 
testant Power in Europe, and the most 
friendly to Poland. There was also Den- 
mark, so that in favour of Poland, in 
short, they had almost every nation on the 
Continent. But it was, after all, perhaps, 
| to France that she must mainly look. And 
what, let him ask, were the sentiments of 
|the French people in her regard? No 
war, he believed, ever took place in Europe 
in which France was engaged, in which the 
wishes of her people were more heartily 
|in favour of a cause than they would be 
in favour of that of Poland. There was, 
he believed, no greater mistake than to 
suppose that selfish motives of territorial 
aggrandisement must necessarily actuate 
| the Emperor of the French in undertaking 
such acause. The moral advantage whieh 
he would gain from the re-establishment of 
the Kingdom of Poland would be so great 
as to put all territorial results in compari- 
son out of the question, The consequence 
would be to effect much towards the firm 
establishment of the Bonaparte dynasty in 
France, because such a policy would unite 
opposite and most dangerous interests in 
its support. If, then, the people of Eng- 
land expressed a strong desire that an 
address should be presented to the Queen 
in favour of the independence of Poland, 
and that measures should, in conjunction 
with the Emperor of the Freueh, be taken 
with that object, and that they found the 
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whole of Europe would be with them, the] be thought that these detectives had done 
House would, he thought, be misled if it|little, but it was a remarkable fact, as 
was induced to think that the present great | showing what was thought of their services 
struggle would terminate without the esta- | in Warsaw, that the Russian Government 
blishment of the independence of Poland. ; had given each of them £1,000. The 
He held in his hand, he might add, the | House had heard from the Chancellor of 
reply of the Russian Government to the | the Exchequer something about the bene- 
last despatch of Earl Russell, in which | volent character of the Emperor of Russia, 
they stated they over denied the right of , but that potentate was the only person in 
this country to interfere on behalf of Po- | Europe who had ventured to speak of the 
land. In the despatch, which was dated | conscription as satisfactory. Lord Napier 
July Ist, Prince Gortschakoff admitted the | described the conscription as an attempt 
principle that every Power which signed ‘to arrest the opposition and carry them off 
the treaty had a right to interpret its sense to Siberia. He said that it was a measure 
from its own point of view. The despatch | that seemed to violate all the principles of 
went on to state, however, that no practical justice and policy, and. that it was a ma- 
result had followed from adherence to the | lignant effort of the old system of despotic 
principle in 1831, and here he must observe | violence. Lord Napier also said that the 
that he entirely differed from his right hon. Emperor of Russia, having summoned a 
Friend with respect to the praise which he number of military officers round him, ad- 
gave the noble Viscount at the head of the dressed them upon the affairs of Poland, 
Government for the course which he then and said, ‘* After the recruiting of January 
pursued. The noble Lord was asked by the 2nd and 3rd, which terminated in so 
the Government of Louis Philippe to medi- | satisfactory a manner at Warsaw, the in- 
ate in favour of Poland, and he refused to surgents showed themselves on both banks 
do so ; while, if he had done so, under the of the Vistula.” Lord Napier said that 
circumstances, some practical result might on that occasion many officers were moved 
have been arrived at. Prince Gortschakoff to tears, and the Grand Duke Michael wept 
in his despatch, alluded to the national aloud. A very remarkable result. At 
assistance and moral encouragement ob- that time no fewer than thirteen officers in 
tained from abroad by the Polish insur- the Russian army had flung up their com- 
gents. Now, he denied that the war in missions on hearing of this “ satisfactory” 
Poland was the result of foreign agency, conscription, and one had blown out his 
and he would answer the question, ‘‘ Of brains when called upon to attack the in- 
whom does the Polish movement consist >” surgents. Count Rechberg had said, and 
in the words of the official Gazette of St. he agreed with him, that it was not likely 
Petersburg, which declared that it con- that the proposals made by Earl Russell 
sisted exclusively of small landed proprie- would pacify Poland ; but could Russia 
tors, the lower class officials, and of upper carry out the six points? We knew now 
farm servants. Lord Napier, on Prince that she had rejected them. But what 
Gortschakoff’s authority, added to these would be her position if she had accepted 
the artisans of the town, and then the them? It was utterly impossible for 
Prince himself added the rural clergy and Russia to govern Poland. When he had 
the students of the universities. The fact spoken on the Polish question early in the 
was, that the movement was originated in | Session, he had stated that several of the 
Poland, and consisted exclusively of the | institutions of which the Emperor boasted 
national element. In the first instance it so much had been abolished. There then 
was not countenanced by the leaders of remained, however, the Council of State, 
the Poles ; and as to foreign aid, the Cen- | the Municipal Council of Warsaw, and the 
tral National Committee in Warsaw, who! Marshals of Nobility. But these last 
would now be called the Polish Govern-| remaining links between the two coun- 
ment, alluded with truth in the early part | tries had now been broken. From Colonel 
of the year to the obstacles thrown in their | Stanton’s despatches it was clear that 
way by the French Government. In the) the Polish nobles and the members of the 
first instance the French Government did | moderate party had been driven into the 
all in its power to oppose the movement ; arms of the insurgents by the acts of 
and the British Government also did some-| the Russian Government. He then came 
thing secretly, perhaps accidentally, to put | to the question — What was this Polish 
it down, by sending two police detectives | Government? Within the last few days 
from Scotland Yard, to Warsaw. It might|the Jnvalide Russe had published an ar- 
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ticle, in which it was stated — and he 
would accept the authority of that offi- 
cial organ — that the insurrection was 
romoted and fostered by the people of 
Poland + that in most of the villages 
they purchased arms and drilled publicly 
in uniform, taking care to resume their 
ordinary avocations on the approach of 
the Russian troops; and that they were 
assisted by even the public functionaries, 
because one great feature of these flying 
squadrons was, that they were furnished 
with passports en régle. He knew an 
instance which confirmed that view. A 
Polish gentleman going to Warsaw with 
important papers for the National Govern- 
ment was stopped at a railway station 
short of his destination, and told by a 
person in Russian uniform that his only 
chance of safety was to give them up to 
him. He did so, and at Warsaw he was 
arrested, searched, and carried before an 
official, in whom he recognised the same 
wey who had taken the papers from 
im. As there was nothing found upon 
him, the Polish gentleman was discharged, 
and within a very short time had the 
papers restored to him by the Russian 
official. It was the same thing with the 
Government telegrams. Their contents 
were, however, known to the national 
party before they reached the Russian 
officers for whom they were intended. 
There was a good deal of truth in the 
anecdote of a conversation between the 
Grand Duke Constantine and General 
Berg. The Prince said, ‘ Your police 
seem no better than mine in finding out 
the secret organization of the Poles in 
Warsaw.” ‘I beg your Royal High- 
ness’s pardon,”’ said the General, “it 
has led me to the discovery, that, except 
your Highness and myself, every one in 
the country is in the conspiracy.”” The 
Russian functionaries in Warsaw were 
Russian only in name. They were all 
officials of the Polish Government, which 
_ every morning five journals in 
Varsaw, guaranteed tranquillity when 
50,000 persons walked in procession, 
divided Poland into districts, governed 
those districts by Chambers, levied taxes, 
and raised the money without foreign aid 
by which the movement was supported. 
Poland had a national Government then, 
which preserved order, made laws, and 
imposed taxation; but let the House con- 
trast that with the Government of Russia 
in Poland. The Russian Government de- 
served this credit in 1863—that they had 
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thrown off the mask. In his despatch of 
April 10 Earl Russell told the Russian 
Government that their policy was contrary 
to good faith and destructive of interna- 
tional treaties. In answering that de- 
spatech Lord Napier said :—‘* The Rus- 
sian Government avow that their authority 
cannot be maintained by legality ; legality, 
they say, is our death.”” Colonel Stan- 
ton in a despatch told the Government, 
that though he had heard of many cases 
of atrocities committed by the Russian 
troops, he had not heard of anv committed 
by the insurgents. He himself had talked 
with a number of wounded insurgents in 
a town of Poland, and in describing to 
him the manner in which the war was 
carried on, they said their invariable prac- 
tiee was to send the Russian troops whom 
they took prisoners back to their regi- 
ments. An English gentleman who had 
visited one of the Polish camps had re- 
monstrated against the practice, but they 
said they had generally found these men 
act as messengers of peace with their 
fellow-soldiers when they got back to 
them. Prince Gortschakoff said that he 
was at a loss to know from what sources 
Her Majesty’s Government derived their 
information as to what was passing in 
Poland, but he presumed it was not from 
an impartial authority. Her Majesty's 
Government, he supposed, were guided 
chiefly by the representations of Lord 
Napier and Colonel Stanton. Lord Napier 
was not a likely man to be partial to the 
Poles; indeed, it had been said of him 
that he was apt to yield too much to the 
influences of the Court at which he was 
accredited. ‘*Calumnies,”’ said Prince 
Gortschakoff, *‘ have been circulated against 
our brave soldiers, who are performing a 
painful duty in Poland, which have been 
heard with indignation throughout all 
Russia.” But if Prince Gortschakoff 
would read the reports made to his Go- 
vernment by the mayors of different com- 
munes in Poland, he would find that great 
excesses had been committed by the troops. 
Again, what did Lord Bloomfield state 
from Vienna? He spoke of outrages com- 
mitted by the Russian troops, not only on 
Poles but on Austrians, and he added 
that ‘those illegal acts were probably 
solely referable to the demoralization and 
want of discipline which now characterize 
the Russian army.”’ But no more con- 
clusive testimony could be adduced of the 
barbarity of the present Russian rule in 
Poland than the proclamations of General 
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Monravieff. Those proclamations had been 
very properly denounced by Earl Russell, 
who states, that if they were to be taken 
as indications of the mode in which the 
Russians governed Poland, he could see 
little hope of peace in that country. 
The Russian Government themselves avow- 
ed that legality in that case would be 
death to them. That avowal showed the 
true position of Russia in the contest; it 
stamped her as an outlaw in Europe; and 
it placed the Poles before the world as 
the supporters of law and order. Within 
that single word “legality” lay the claims 
of Poland. He said that they ought to 
ask legality for the Poles; and as surely 
as it would be death to Russia, it would 
to them be life and liberty. 

Mr. KINGLAKE confessed that he 
hardly thought his hon. Friend who had just 
sat down had brought any great accession 
of strength to his cause by exalting the 
power and dignity of the Government sit- 
ting at Warsaw ; because, after all, they 
must recollect that it was an anonymous 
Government. In his (Mr. Kinglake’s) view, 
one of the greatest difficulties Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had to contend with 
was the very fact that the Government 
sitting at Warsaw had no name. It was, 


in point of fact, a great secret society, 


with which the hon. Gentleman proposed 
we should ally ourselves. If there was but 
a man of an honoured name, and surround- 
ed by a people holding even one great town 
in Poland against the Russian Government, 
he confessed he should look at that as 
something more tangible—something, so 
to speak, to which we might carry a flag 
of truce. But he rose principally for the 
purpose of alluding to one or two points 
in the speech of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman). In 
the speech which he had delivered that 
evening he had traced an historical summary 
of the modern events in Poland. In much 
of what the right hon. Gentleman said he 
agreed, but he was bound to say that there 
were some material omissions in his his- 
torical sketch. In the first place, his right 
hon. Friend dealt with the Poland of 1815 
as if he thought it was some territory 
lying perfectly loose in Europe, of which the 
great Powers might dispose as they chose. 
That was not the case. A little reflection 
would bring to the minds of hon. Gen- 
tlemen that there was no option on the 
part of any of the great Powers but Rus- 
sia. The Emperor Napoleon made the 
Duchy of Warsaw, and the adjaceut pro- 
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vinces of Poland, the base of his operations 
in his invasion of Russia. He failed; the 
Russian troops pursued him, and in the 
natural course of things remained in oc- 
cupation of the territory. Therefore, as 
the Emperor Alexander said—and it was 
difficult to contradict him—the Russians 
were there in right of conquest. But the 
Emperor Alexander was considered by 
some friends of Poland to be a man of 
generous sentiments, and he was pressed 
to make that portion of Poland which he 
was to receive as large as possible, because 
those who so pressed him were caught with 
the assurance that not only Poland, but the 
Polish provinces which Russia had taken 
previously, were to receive a constitutiunal 
government. In that state of things, Lord 
Castlereagh, greatly to his honour, exerted 
himself to the utmost of his power to pre- 
vent the seizure of the whole country by 
Russia. He was bound to say that in that 
endeavour Lord Castlereagh was aided very 
substantially by Austria, because Austria 
offered to give up Polish possessions which 
she had acquired by conquest. Nothing 
could have been more generous in the way 
of territorial sacrifice than the conduct of 
Austria on that occasion. The offers of 
the Emperor of Russia, who was then a 
strong man, were also of a generous kind 
as regarded constitutional government. 
He was now speaking of a period before 
that at which the treaty was signed, and 
not of the moment at which it was finally 
agreed upon. The Emperor expressed his 
willinguess to give a constitutional govern- 
ment to the Duchy of Warsaw, and to an- 
nex to that duchy all the Russo- Polish 
provinces. His liberality went to the extent 


of his professing a willingness to withdraw 


all the Russian troops from the kingdom 
so tu be constituted, in order that none but 
Polish soldiers should touch its soil ; but 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Stroud had forgotten to mention the event 
which had upset all that arrangement— 
namely, the return of the Emperor Napoleon 
from Elba. That led to the treaty being 
signed hastily and without that deliberation 
which was desirable in the ease of so im- 
portant a document ; and hence the short 
paragraph only in relation to Poland, of 
which every one has heard so much, He 
would not follow his right hon. Friend in 
what he had said of the events of 183], 
beeause he did not think in what he had 
said in relation to these occurrenees there 
was much about which he had to quarrel 
with him ; and they did not appear to him 
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to have much special relation to the subject 
they were then discussing. He would 
therefore pass at once to a consideration 
of the occurrences of the present year. 
In dealing with these transactions, his 
right hon. Friend took what, he ventured 
to say, was not a statesmanlike view of 
the question. In the first place, he seemed 
to lay down that in a transaction of this 
kind there must be no such thing as nego- 
tiations—we must make up our minds at 
once as to whether we should fight for the 
object in view. A policy of that kind would, 
of course, at once put an end to diplomacy ; 
but he did not think it was much caleu- 
lated to benefit the Kingdom of Poland. 
Now, he ventured to say, that under the 
circumstances which had occurred it would 
have been impossible for Her Majesty’s 
Government to justly do anything but what 
they had done. We must remember that 
the insurrection of the Poles was one justly 
commenced, The conscription, which was 
the immediate cause of the insurrection, 
was not only an intolerable tyranny, but 
also a new kind of tyranny, and one to 
which no people of spirit could be ex- 
pected to submit. That being the case, 
would any number of hon. Members in 
that House have been content to see 
Her Majesty’s Government assume an at- 
titude of perfect torpor, when they had a 
right to appeal to Russia to fulfil her en- 
gagements under the Treaty of Vienna ? 
And here he must say that he thought 
some hon. Gentlemen fell into the mistake 
of confounding treaties which contained 
guarantees with those which contained none. 
This treaty which gave us the right to in- 
terfere in behalf of Poland did not contain 
any guarantee. England had a perfect 
right to remonstrate against the violation 
of that treaty, and to protest against the 
conduct of Russia in violating it. He ad- 
mitted that she had also a right, if she 
thought her own interests were at stake, 
to go to war in consequence of the viola- 
tion of that treaty. But there was a great 
difference between such a treaty and treaties 
containing guarantees. In the present 
case the obligation was not commensurate 
with the right, and though England had 
the right to go to war, she was not bound 
by the treaty or by any principle of inter- 
national honour to do so, if she did not feel 
that it was her interest to go to war. It 
was not pleasant not to succeed in any- 
thing that one undertook ; but that Eng- 
land was bound to go to war in case Rus- 
sia did not fulfil her obligations in respect 
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of Poland was what he could not admit. If 
therefore England, having remonstrated 
without effect, did not go to war, she would 
not be dishonoured by not going to war, 
Again, that England was right in making 
this claim upon Russia under the Treaty 
he had no manner of doubt, and he thought 
Her Majesty’s Government were right in 
relying on the treaty, instead of relying 
on mere philanthropic ground. To have 
appealed to Russia on such grounds would 
have been calling on principles a great deal 
too shallow, or a great deal too deep. If 
the interests of this country were not in- 
volved, the country would not be carried 
into war merely for the sake of sympathy ; 
on the other hand, the advancement of 
those principles would be extremely peril- 
ous. His right hon. Friend had told the 
Government to be wise in time, and to 
see how they steered in conducting these 
negotiations in alliance with Austria and 
France. In speaking of one of those 
Powers, he had offered a testimonial which 
seemed to have caused no little amusement 
to the Ilouse. For himself, he could not 
help feeling that the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s testimonial was something like a 
recantation. As far as he could charge 
his memory, the language of his right hon. 
Friend in respect to Savoy and Nice was 
not consistent with the language he had 
held that night. [Mr. Horsman: Quite 
identical.] While proposing this great 
triple alliance, the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to impute to one of the parties that 
she is imbecile and hypocritical, and asked 
her at the same time to submit to the dis- 
memberment of her Empire. Was that 
the way in which they were to start with 
this great alliance? He wished the House 
to consider some scheme less warlike and 
more likely to be carried into effect. When- 
ever any great wrong was being perpetrated 
in Europe, there was always some Power, 
most likely a Power bordering on the ag- 
grieved State, which had an interest in 
redressing the wrong. Austria was on the 
frontier of Poland ; and being in possession 
of Galicia, was she likely, unless driven, to 
take such a course in Polish transactions 
as England was likely to approve? It was 
not possible for Austria long to endure 
that this insurrection should continue on 
her frontier. His next proposition was, 
that having entered on the career of con- 
stitutional government, it was not possible 
for Austria to attempt to put down the 
insurrection otherwise than in @ sense fa- 
vourable to Poland. He made this asser- 
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tion on the faith of debates going on in 
the Reichsrath on the subject of Poland, 
which exceeded in earnestness and anima- 
tion those which took place in that House. 
In these debates the strongest sympathy 
for Poland had been expressed. He held 
in his hand a translation of a speech de- 
livered by a member from Galicia, in which 
occurred this passage— 

“ But this has still for Austria a very particular 
interest. In her young constitutional existence 
the solution of the Polish question forms, so to 
speak, for her a crucial test of constitutional go- 
vernment. If asked why disturbances had not 
taken place in that province, I answer—first, be- 
cause the Poles have been better governed than 
Russian Poland ; secondly, the inhabitants enjey 
religious and civil liberty; and thirdly, because 
the policy of Austria has been so humane and con- 
stitutional, when contrasted with that observed in 
Russian Poland, that the Poles there are recon- 
ciled to remain under the rule and control of 
Austria until at least they see a more favourable 
opportunity of acquiring their independence.” 
And no one could say that the Galicians 
were wrong. It was also stated in a des- 
patch from one of the attachés to the 
British Embassy in Austria that the reason 
why the insurrection had not extended to 
Galicia was because the people there en- 
joyed perfect religious equality, and that | 
the policy of Austria had been humane | 
and considerate. He conceived that one | 





of the questions which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would now have to determine | 
was whether the reluctance of Russia to | 
admit the principle of an armistice should | 
be the cause of breaking off the negotia- 


He did not desire to say anything | 


tions. 


that might in any way prejudice pending 
negotiations, but he hardly knew what an- 
swer this country could make, should Russia 
ask what security could be given for the | 
observance of an armistice by the other, 
side. Then, again, if they went to the insur- | 
gents—though he thought that it would be | 
difficult to find them—and pressed on them | 
the acceptance of an armistice, he could | 
not say that that course would be beneficial 
to their cause ; because, if the insurgents 
accepted the armistice, they would then 
have to go to their homes. The insur- 
rection would consequently cease, and the 
grounds which now existed for calling on 
Europe to interfere for the purpose of re- 
establishing tranquillity by negotiations 
would no longer exist. Therefore, he 
thought it would be wrong to break off too 
suddenly the negotiations with Russia, 
because she might be unwilling to accept 
an armistice; and he thought that the 
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would, to a certain extent, supersede an 
armistice. The Resolution before the 
Llouse expressed despair of any good being 
derived by the Poles from the Treaty of 
Vienna, and no one could deny that there 
was a good deal of truth in that declara- 
tion ; but there never had been a time in 
which it would have been more inapt than 
at present to express this despair at the 
Treaty of Vienna, for, slight as might be 
the ground, still it was the only available 
ground on which they could endeavour to 
obtain justice for Poland. 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, he thought that 
there was not much in the Resolution, but 
there was a great deal in the speech which 
ushered it in, because the right hon. Pro- 
poser of the Resolution in that speech vir- 
tually called on the Government to go to 
war on account of Poland. He believed 
the House and the country were equally 
unanimous, that whatever their sympathy 
might be for Poland, they would not go to 
war with Russia on their account; and, 
above all, they were determined not to be 
dragged into a second Russian war at the 
tail of France. There were three ways 
in which one Government might legiti- 
mately interfere in the affairs of ano- 
ther. The first was as a friend, amicus 
curi@, and the second was in the in- 
terests of peace and humanity. The last 
was the attitude assumed by France, and 
the other by Austria. The third was as 
a party toa treaty. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, however, seemed to have found 
out a fourth way of interfering, and that 
was as one who did not know on exactly 
what grounds his right to meddle was 
based. The noble Viscount at the head 
of the Government said it rested on the 
Treaty of Vienna, but the noble Earl the 
Foreign Secretary, in another place, said 
that they thence derived only a sort of a 
right, and in one of his despatches declined 
to fix the precise meaning of the article 
respecting Poland in that treaty, thereby 
exercising, perhaps, a wise discretion. The 
right hon. Gentleman had run amuck at 
Austria in his speech, and had described 
her as a mere second-rate Power that had 
no influence during the Crimean war. It 
was, however, a matter of fact, he under- 
stood, that the withdrawal of Russia from 
the Danubian Principalities was due solely 
to the position that Austria took up upon 
the flank of her army. The right hon. 
Gentleman appeared to imagine that the 
six points of the joint proposal were drawn 
up by Austria, but he (Mr. Peacocke) 
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thought, that constituting as they dida 
little Reform Bill for Poland, they bore 
traces of the authorship rather of Earl 
Russell than Count Rechberg. The first 
referred to a general amnesty. He had 
always understood that an amnesty followed, 
and did not precede, the subjugation of a 
country in revolt. The third article, re- 
quiring that the Poles should be employed 
as public officers so as to form a national 
administration, was quite unnecessary, as 
the hon. Member for the Queen’s County 
had proved, for he stated that at present 
all the public offices, down to the telegraphs 
and the railway, were in the hands of Poles, 
The fourth article, enforcing religious tole- 
ration and the remeval of restrictions on 
Catholic worship, was almost the only fair 
and reasonable one, and he doubted whe- 
ther it would meet with approval from all 
the supporters of the Government. The 
hon. Member for Perth, for instance, was 
an enthusiastic supporter of the Govern- 
ment and friend of the Poles, but then he 
was also an enthusiastic enemy of the Ca- 
tholics. As regarded the sixth point, it 
was one to which no great Power would 
give its assent. What great Power would 


allow foreign Powers to preseribe regula- 
tions with respect to the recruiting of its 
army ° 


He wished, moreover, to call at- 
tention to the position. in which this coun- 
try was at present placed by the action 
taken by the Government in this matter. 
We had agreed with France and Austria 
to present joint notes to Russia, but in 
case the points contained in them were not 
accepted by Russia, which had turned out 
to be the case, we had not agreed upon a 
common course of action. He thought he 
might venture to say that this country would 
not go to war for the purpose of enforcing the 
six points, but there was nothing to prevent 
France doing so. If, therefore, France 
commenced a war of aggression, we should 
find ourselves with our hands fettered, 
and he wished that House and the coun- 
try to understand that France on the 
Vistula meant France on the Rhine. He 
hoped the House would not agree to the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman, be- 
cause he (Mr. Peacocke) thought that 
the whole responsibility should rest upon 
the Government, which had placed the 
country in a position of considerable diffi- 
culty and of considerable danger, from 
which it could not advance without peril, 
nor recede without hishonour. 

Sin FRANCIS GOLDSMID trusted 


that the House would allow him to make 
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some observations on the subject under 
consideration, in which he felt an interest, 
not only on grounds common to him with 
most other Englishmen, but also because 
the members of the religious community to 
which he belonged, who were counted by 
hundreds, or at most by thousands, in many 
other European countries, might be reck- 
oned by the million in Poland, and because 
the fate of those millions was likely to be 
seriously affected for good or ill by the 
result of the pending contest. The fact of 
so many Jews inhabiting Poland seemed 
to be attributable to their ancestors having 
settled there in the middle ages, at a time 
when religious persecution did not prevail 
in that country, though it was prevalent in 
most other parts of Europe. But of late 
years the Russian Government, adopting 
the usual policy of despotisms, had suc- 
ceeded in setting one part of the popula- 
lation against another in order to rule all, 
in using to a certain extent the Jews as 
an instrument against the Catholics, and 
in inducing the Catholics to acquiesce in 
the persecution of the Jews. Now, how- 
ever, this policy was seen through by all 
the parties concerned, and there were se- 
veral indications that the Jews were mak- 
ing common cause with their countrymen, 
while the Catholics were ready to hold out 
the right hand of fellowship to the Jews. 
One of these indications had, he believed, 
been mentioned by a noble Lord in another 
place. The Chief Rabbi Meisel, the same 
who had shared with the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop the honour of imprisonment for 
participating in a patriotic demonstration, 
was sent for by the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine, and urged to use his influence with 
the Jews to induce them to take part with 
their father the Emperor. It is true, re- 
plied the Rabbi, that the Emperor is our 
father ; but then Poland is our mother, and _ 
in quarrels between parents the children 
generally take the side of the weaker. 
Another interesting incident of a similar 
tendency had not, he (Sir Francis Goldsmid) 
believed, been publicly stated in this coun- 
try. In 1861, when the manifestations 
were beginning, which the continued and 
increasing tyranny of Russia had developed 
into the existing movement, the Govern- 
ment was appreliensive of any concourse in 
the streets of Warsaw. The funeral pro- 
cession of a Catholic, a man well known 
and respected, though of no political im- 
portance, was accompanied by a large 
number of persons, and preceded, as 
was usual, by a cross. The Govern- 
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ment, fearing some patriotic demonstra- 
tion, ordered the Cossacks to disperse the 
crowd, They aceordingly charged, scat- 
tered the people, and trampled on and 
destroyed the cross. On this becoming 
known to the congregation of the Syna- 
gogue, they presented to the church a 
handsome cross similar to that which had 
been destroyed. And this. he (Sir F. 
Goldsmid) apprehended, the Jews did, not 
as indicating any want of adherence te, 
any wavering in, their own ancient faith, 
but in order to mark their respect for the 
religious feelings of the majority of their 
countrymen, and their indignation at the 
conduct of the common oppressor, by 
whom the symbol which he was bound to 
reverence as sacred, had, on the mere 
baseless supposition of its being used as 
part of a demonstration against the Go- 
vernment, heen desecrated and _ trodden 
under foot. There were many other facts 
tending to illustrate the part taken by the 
Polish Jews in the contest, with which he 
(Sir F. Goldsmid) would not trouble the 
House. He would merely remind them 


that the son of the chief Jewish banker 
at Warsaw had been carried away by the 
Russians towards Siberia, and had died on 
the road, and that one could now scarcely 
read a newspaper paragraph respecting 


Poland without remarking some instance 
of the rigour practised by the Russians 
towards Jews as well as others, to avenge 
their resistance to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

Passing now from these facta, which 
showed that the cause of Poland deserved 
the sympathy of the friends of religious, as 
well as of civil liberty, he would ask leave 
to say a few words onthe main questions 
raised by the Motion before the House. 
These questions he apprehended to be, 
whether England had hitherto taken the 
right course in this matter, and what course 
ought now to be taken by her. Now, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman who 
opened the debate (Mr. Horsman) to argue, 
that Her Majesty’s Government ought to 
have done nothing unless it were prepared 
for war. He (Sir F. Goldsmid) believed 
that this was not the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman. At all events it was not 
his (Sir F. Goldsmid’s) argument. He 
expressed no opinion whether the Govern- 
ment ought or ought not to determine on 
war as a last resort ; nor did he say, that 
if the Government did not even in the last 
resort contemplate war, it ought therefore 
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to have remained silent with reference to 
Poland. But he did venture to contend, 
that whether this country were to proceed 
beyond diplomacy or not, the diplomatic 
measures taken were not the right ones, 
In the first place, it was most singular 
that in the despatches written by Lord 
Russell during the last spring (that of the 
10th of April might be particularly referred 
to) he had expressly limited the right of Eng- 
land, founded on the Treaty of Vienna, to 
address Russia on behalf of Poland, to the 
Kingdom of Poland, exeluding the Polish 
provinces of Russia. Now, this was a 
mistake. The Treaty of Vienna, as had 
been pointed out by the hon. Member for 
the King’s County (Mr. Hennessy), applied 
to the Polish provinces as well as to the 
kingdom, though its stipulations with re- 
spect to each were different; and this 
had been stated by the noble Lord now at 
the head of the Government, with his 
usual force and clearness, in his des- 
patches of March 1831 and March 1832. 
What the noble Lord had then known had 
not ceased to be known to him now; and 
it was certainly, therefore, very remarkable 
that this important matter should have 
been so inaccurately stated in the despatch 
which was sanctioned by his Government 
in April last. The error appeared, how- 
ever,to be corrected in the despatch of 
the 17th of June, which was right in ad- 
dressing Russia on behalf of Poland gene- 
rally, that is, on behalf of the provinces 
as well as of the kingdom. But then this 
despatch was in other respects most un- 
satisfactory. Its “six points’’ were, in 
fact, a mere amplification of the conditions 
of the Treaty of Vienna in reference to 
Poland. Now, it might have required the 
sagacity of Lord Castlereagh to foresee in 
1815 that the attempt to induce Russia to 
govern Poland in accordance with those 
conditions would fail. But no unusual fore- 
sight or sagacity—nothing but the most 
ordinary application of common sense, was 
now requisite in order to perceive that the 
experiment which had already failed could 
not succeed, if tried again under circum- 
stances still more unfavourable—if tried 
again when, within, the mutual hatred of 
the Russians and Poles had been increased 
by oppression on the one hand, and the 
vain attempt to resist it on the other— 
when, without, it had been shown in prac- 
tice, though he (Sir Francis Goldsmid) 
was glad to learn to-night that it had not 
been avowed as a principle by the Foreign 
Minister of England, that hardly any breach 
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interference the Powers who had signed 
the treaty. If it were asked, what then 
ought England to have done, he (Sir 
Francis Goldsmid) would venture to state 
in reply, the opinion of men who had given 
to the consideration of the affairs of Po- 
Jand more hours than any Member of that 
House had given minutes—of men who 
had sacrificed to the Polish cause their 
homes, their prospects, the bulk of their 
fortunes, and the greater part of their 
lives. And this opinion was, that to that 
cause a most essential service might have 
been, and might still be, rendered by a 
solemn declaration made by England that 
in her judgment Russia, having system- 
atically broken the conditions on which her 
right to the possession of Polaud had been 
recognised, has forfeited that right. If, 
again, it were asked how this declaration 
could be useful to Poland, he would answer, 
that as compared with the “ six points,”” it 
would at least have had some negative 
advantages. It would not have requested 
Russia again to consent to conditions which 
she had positively declared to be impracti- 
cable. It would not have requested her to 
repeat promises which, during the half cen- 
tury that has elapsed since they were first 


made, she has continually broken, and 
which, whether she repeat them or not, 
we may be sure that so long as she shall 
retain her hold on Poland she will continue 


to break. It would not have been a muck- 
ery somewhat resembling the act of hand- 
ing back the victim to the torturers, and at 
the same time requesting, that if the rack 
were to be applied, it might be done with 
all tenderness and care. But men well 
acquainted with the subject thought also 
that such a declaration of forfeiture might 
have some positive advantages. The ces- 
sion by Austria of Galicia, with a view to 
the reconstitution of Poland, had been 
treated by the hon. Member for Bridgwater 
(Mr. Kinglake) as a dismemberment of our 
ally, and he had remarked that at all events 
the Galicians themselves ought to be con- 
sulted respecting it. Now he (Sir Francis 
Goldsmid) was sure that he was speaking 
the opinion of the Poles when he said that 
they would desire nothing better than that 
the matter should depend on the wishes of 
the Galicians ; and he was confident that 
those wishes would be directly opposed to 
the opinion of the individual Galician 
deputy in the Austrian Reichsrath, who 
had been cited by the hon. Member. As 
to such a cession being a dismemberment 
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of our ally, it was not suggested by any 
one that it should be forced on Austria. 
That Power had herself proposed it in 1814 
as conducive to her own security. She 
might make the same proposal again, and 
competent judges were convinced that no- 
thing would have a greater tendency to 
accelerate that proposal than a declaration 
by England that Russia had forfeited all 
right to ber Polish possessions. Again, it 
was believed, by persons well acquainted 
with Poland, that such a declaration would 
greatly encourage the Poles in their pre- 
sent struggle, by showing them that theic 
subjection to Russia was no longer part of 
the public law of Europe. Andif, notwith- 
standing such encouragement, they should 
for the present fail, the fact of that decla- 
ration having been made, would at least 
render impossible the recurrence of what 
we had seen during the last ten years, a 
fierce war carried on by powerful States 
against Russia, coupled with an abstinence, 
by all her opponents, from attacking her 
in her most vulnerable point. Such a 
declaration of forfeiture, even if unaccom- 
panied by uny threat of immediate action, 
would significantly reserve for the probably 
not distant future, for the period of the first 
serious quarrel between Russia and the 
other great Powers, their task of following 
up that declaration by appropriate acts. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought 
that but little consideration had been 
shown to Russia in many of the sugges- 
tions that had been made, and that no- 
thing could be more unfortunate than the 
proposal that the Government should 
abandon their only ground of negotia- 
tion and attempt by violence to over- 
throw the provisions of the Treaty of 
1815. He had been reminded through- 
out the debate of the saying that paper 
constitutions were worth nothing, he 
thought the vision of a restored kingdom 
of Poland. which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Stroud had held up 
for admiration was a ‘“‘ kingdom in the 
air.”” What was the ground of complaint 
against Russia ; it was that she was re- 
sisting a rebellion conducted by a secret 
agency, at a time when she was not pro- 
ceeding upon the principles of despotism, 
but endeavouring to advance her form of 
Government and her people from despotism 
and slavery into the community of consti- 
tutional states. It had been too much 
overlooked that no empire had done so 
much for freedom in this century as Rus- 
sia. They talked of freedom in Italy, but 
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let them compare the number of those 
who had been set free in Italy with the 
numbers who had obtained liberty in Rus- 
sia by the abolition of serfdom. And was 
such conduct to bring on the Emperor the 
hostility of Europe? Would it be either 
wise or generous for constitutional Eng- 
land to come forward and attack Russia at 
such atime ? He thought Her Majesty’s 
Government ought to be very careful how 
they insisted upon the proposals, contained 
in the six points, as exclusively their own. 
He had perceived that several newspapers, 
especially some expressing ultramontane 
Opinions, seemed to entertain an arriére 
pensée. Those who held ultramontane 
opinions in Ireland seemed to ask how 
it was that the British Government had 
not adopted in that country during the 
Rebellion of 1798 the course which they 
were now pressing upon the Emperor of 
Russia, although the position of Ireland 
towards England in that year was analo- 
logous to that of Poland towards Russia 
at present. He (Mr. Newdegate) rejoiced 
that two of the Catholic Powers were 
parties to these proposals—France and 
Austria. Since this rendered it impossible 
to assert that these proposals originated 
solely from England, he wished to take 


that opportunity of stating his belief that 
the matter was safe in the hands of the 
Government, and that he had come down 
to vote against the Motion of the right 


hon. Member for Stroud. He thanked 
Her Majesty’s Government for the steps 
they had taken, which, though they might 
not lead to success at once, might here- 
after furnish a solution of the difficulty. 
The House should show every consideration 
to the Emperor of Russia, who might other- 
wise say ‘* You are trying to defeat my 
efforts for the liberation of my people by 
inopportunely urging upon me the adoption 
of a course which, if left to myself, I could 
pursue successfully, though not with refer- 
ence to Poland in her present state of in- 
surrection.”” 

Lorpv HARRY VANE said, he could 
not think the hon. Member for Reading 
had judged rightly in thinking it would be 
proper to pass an abstract Resolution like 
that before the House, and then leave the 
matter there. He thought such a course 
would only be embarrassing, and would 
place us in a difficult position in our nego- 
tiations with Europe. He quite agreed 
that the question was beset with difficul- 
ties, but he thought hon. Members could 
not do better than leave it iv the bands of 
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Her Majesty's Government. Diplomatic 
action was necessary on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government when Russia was 
not acting in conformity with the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of Vienna. They hada 
right to protest against the manner in 
which the stipulations of that treaty were 
regarded by Russia, and, having that right, 
they were justified in urging the different 
points put forward by the noble Lord at 
the head of the Foreign Department. He 
was in St. Petersburg as an attaché in his 
younger days, and he had remarked that 
great jealousy was felt by the Russians 
when any of the privileges enjoyed by them 
were extended to Poland. The favour shown 
by the Emperor of Russia to the Polish 
army at the time was also a subject of 
great jealousy to the Russians. The Em- 
peror was obliged to throw himself into the 
arms of the old Russian party, and it was 
impossible for him to establish a constitu. 
tional Government at that time in Poland, 
The time might come when Russia would 
find it her interest to enter into some ar- 
rangement, but that time was not yet 
come. From private persons he had re- 
ceived information that there was at that 
time existing in Russia a feeling somewhat 
akin to that which existed in 1812. He 
was told that the fanaticism amongst the 
Greeks was beginning to operate directly 
upon the Government, and that the Em- 
peror had great difficulty in resisting the 
Russian nobles and the pressure put upon 
him by the old Russian party. Their object 
was to prevent the concession of privileges 
to the Poles, and the Emperor was driven 
to have recourse to warlike measures, for 
the purpose of being ready for any emer- 
gency that might arise. On the whole, then, 
he thought it would be much better to leave 
the matter in the hands of Government 
than to make speeches which tended to 
irritate without producing any useful re- 
sult. 

Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT said, 
he hoped the Poles would soon become a 
great and free Power in Europe. The 
brutal acts of the chief general of Russia 
had created a universal feeling of indigna- 
tion. Nevertheless, he should feel it his 
duty to vote against the Motion of the right 
hou. Member for Stroud, not becanse he 
disagreed with it as an abstract Resolu- 
tion, but because he did not wish to cast 
any reflection on the course pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government. That course had 
been a wise and prudent one, and, if fol- 
lowed up with energy, would, he believed, 
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be successful in vindicating the rights of 
the Poles. The state of things which the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had desired many years ago had now oc- | 
eurred. England, France, and Austria 
had gone cordially together ; and although 
the Prussian Government had so disgraced 
itself in the eyes of Germany and Europe, 
yet the debates in the Berlin Chambers 
showed that, whatever might be the course 
taken by the King, the heart of the Prussian 
people was with the three Powers. He must 
express his satisfaction at the contradiction 
given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and at his assurance that England 
was free to act as she thought proper. The 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs re- 
cently quoted with approbation in another 
place the policy of Sir Robert Walpole, who 
was distinguished as a peace Minister, but 
who nevertheless on one occasion sent a 
fleet of twenty sail of the line to Lisbon to 
vindicate his policy. He trusted that Her 
Majesty's Government, if they found a fit- 
ting opportunity, would be able to vindicate 
their views in regard to Poland by sending 
twenty sail of the line to the Baltic. It 
would be a disgrace to British diplomacy 
if, after expressing such strong views, it 
should remain barren of results. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, my. 
right hon. Friend who made this Motion 
introduced it, as my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
said, in a speech marked by his usual 
ability, and to which the House listened | 
with the greatest attention and delight. | 
But, as he went along, it appeared to me | 
that that speech was not so consistent | 
with itself as the speeches of my right | 
hon. Friend usually have been ; and that, 
moreover, it was not consistent with the 
Motion which my right hon. Friend has 
made. In the beginning of his speech 
my right hon. Friend found fault with the 
Government of 1831, and with myself, as | 
the organ of that Government, for having | 
interfered diplomatically with the affairs of 
Poland. My right hon. Friend reproached 
the Government with timidity in not bav- 
ing pursued their policy to the arbitrament 
of arms. [Mr. Horsman: I approved of 
everything they did in 1831.] Well, but 
my right hon. Friend went further. I am 
glad we have his approbation for what 
we did in 1831, he certainly passed high 
praise on the course taken by my noble 
Friend at the head of Foreign Affairs on 
the present occasion, for he said that it was 
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a great diplomatic triumph to have obtained 
the concurrence of almost all the Powers 
of Europe in the representations made to 
Russia in regard to the affairs of Poland. 
But it seemed to me that the gist of the 
speech of my right hon. Friend was that 
mere diplomatic representations were un- 
availing unless they were followed by force. 
He seemed to me to deny the power of 
public opinion. Now, I always thought 
—and the praise my right hon. Friend 
gave to my noble Friend for having obtained 
the concurrence of most of the States of 
Europe in representations to Russia seems 
toimply that he also thinks— that the power 
of public opinion is almost equal to that 
of arms, and no doubt public opinion is a 
powerful engine in its influence upon the 
conduct of men and Governments. That 
which has happened is indeed a striking 
proof of the power of this. In the discus- 
sions of 1831 and 1832 the Russian Go- 
vernment denied that we had any right to 
remonstrate with them upon the affairs of 
Poland, founding ourselves on the Treaty 
of 1815. They said that Russia had re- 
conquered Poland after the revolution, and 
that this conquest annulled all the engage- 
The Russian Government, 
therefore, argued that any interference in 
the affairs of Poland was an interference 
in the internal affairs of Russia, and that 
we had no right to meddle with that which 
concerned the Emperor of Russia alone, 
Now, the ground taken by Russia is entirely 
different. Yielding to the joint opinion of 
so many of the Powers of Europe, Rus- 
sia is willing to enter into discussions in 
regard to Poland within the limits of the 
Treaty. That is a great step gained, 
and it affords a prospect of a better con- 
dition of things than the former ground 
taken by Russia entitled us to expect. It 
is quite true, as the hon. and learned 
Member for the King’s County (Mr. Hen- 
nessy) has stated, that the stipulations of 
the Treaty of Vienna were twofold—one 
relating to the Kingdom of Poland, and the 
other to the Poles who were the subjects of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia ; andas Poland 
was a separate kingdom attached to Rus- 
sia by the Crown, it is quite clear that this 
latter paragraph related to the Russian sub- 
jects of theancient provincesof Poland which 
were incorporated into the Empire of Rus- 
sia. It is said that England at the Treaty 
of Vienna was mainly instrumental in giv- 
ing Poland to Russia. But the fact is, as 
may be seen by the despatches laid upon 
the table, that the Emperor of Russia had 
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at that time a large army in Poland and 
that he insisted on keeping Poland. It 
was not England that gave Poland to 
Russia, but Russia had occupied and con- 
quered Poland, and refused to give it up ; 
and the Treaty of Vienna was the best 
arrangement that it was possible to make 
under the circumstances. That arrange- 
ment was made by the Emperor of Russia 
in the interest of Poland. He was then 
very much guided by Prince Czartoryski, 
and contemplated giving to Poland a very 
liberal constitution, and intended to annex 
a large portion of the ancient Polish 
provinces that had been incorporated with 
Russia and now form part of the Russian 
Empire. It is said by some that it is im- 
possible to suppose that a free Parliamen- 
tary constitution for Poland could co-exist 
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templated by it should be established in 
the Kingdom of Poland, and that certain 
arrangements should be carried out with 
respect to the Polish provinces of Russia, 
But the moment you begin to go beyond that 
treaty, and to demand that Russia shall 
reconstruct a separate Kingdom of Poland, 
such as it was before the partition, you 
have no ground of right on which such a 
demand ean be made, and it then becomes 
a demand which ean only be enforced by 
war, and a successful war. Well, Her 
Majesty’s Government are not prepared to 
take that course. But the right hon, 
Gentleman, having, as I understood him, 
argued at considerable length to show 
that we ought to go to war with Russia 
for the purpose of that great change, 
then moved a Resolution which does not 
tally with his speech. His Resolution 


not see the force of that assertion. It was goes to this :—That we should declare to 
not that impossibility which prevented the | Russia that the Treaty of Vienna in re- 
constitution of Poland from working; it | gard to Poland is at an end, and that we 
was the arbitrary tendencies of the Grand | should therefore divest ourselves of the 
Duke Constantine of that day, who was | right we now possess of remonstrating with 
then Governor of Poland, and the change of | Russia in respect to her treatment of Po- 
feeling on the part of the Emperor of Rus- | land. I cannot understand how we should 
sia, which led to the suspension of the | be assisting the Poles by adopting such a 
constitution, and to the tyrannical and course. We are now entitled to represent 
arbitrary Government that was set up in| to Russia that she has not fulfilled cer- 


the place of the liberal and free institu-| tain engagements into which she entered 
tions which it was intended by the Treaty | by that treaty—that she has not given to 


of Vienna to establish. This led to the| the Poles of the kingdom that constitu- 
revolution of 1831, which was created and | tion which the treaty distinctly stipulated 
carried into effect by the large Polish army | should be the link between Poland and the 
which the Emperor had established in Poland | Imperial Crown. We are entitled to say 
at the time when he was desirous of giving | to Russia, “ By the second paragraph of 
liberal institutions to Poland. But, then, | that article you are bound to do that which 
we are told by my right hon. Friend that | Austria and Prussia have done with re- 


we have no alternative now between either 
remaining perfectly passive or insisting 
upon the establishment of Poland accord- 
ing to its ancient limits. No doubt, if 
all the Powers of Europe were prepared 
to go to war with Russia to compel her to 
restore everything she has taken from 
Poland, I could understand it might be 
thought desirable that the object of such a 
combination should be the establishment 
of the Kingdom of Poland with its origi- 
nal limits. But it is quite clear that such 
an object could not be accomplished by 
persuasion, and that it must be accom- 
plished, if at all, by force. The only 
ground on which we or the other Powers 
of Europe are entitled, as a matter of in. 
ternational right, to address Russia with 
respect to her treatment of Poland, is the 
Treaty of Vienna. That treaty entitles us 
to require that certain arrangements con- 
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gard to Galicia and Posen — that is to 
say, to give national representation and 
national institutions to your Polish sub- 
jects.”” The moment we declare to Rus- 
sia that the treaty is at an end, Russia 
says, ** | accept your admission; I hold 
Poland no longer by treaty, but by con- 
quest. It is mine by right of the sword, 
touch it who choose. 1 have the same 
right to keep it without any condition 
whatever as I have to hold any part of 
the great empire which belongs to the 
Russian Crown.”’ It appears to me that 
this, so far from being an advantage to the 
Poles, would only be banding them over 
tied hand and foot, to be dealt with ac- 
cording to the pleasure of General Mou- 
ravieff or anybody else whom Russia may 
place over them. I hope, therefore, that 
the House will not aceede to my right 
hon. Friend’s Motion; I think it would 
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be a most lame and impotent conclusion. 
It was well said by my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that it 
was impossible for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to remain quiet and do nothing after 
the commencement of the Polish insurrec- 
tion. At the beginning of the year, the 
opinion of the House and the country, the 
opinion also of Europe, was loudly expressed 
in favour of some representation to be made 
to Russia. And 1 hold it to be quite at 
variance with the common transactions of 
human affairs to say that you are never to 
remonstrate or negotiate unless you are 
prepared immediately to have recourse to 
arms, if you do not obtain by diplomacy 
what you are endeavouring to accomplish. 
That would put an end to all intercourse 
between nations, and it is the rule neither 
of States nor of individuals. We all know 
that much is gained without a resort to that 
final arbitrament for which my right hon. 
Friend would contend. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in this case did that which I 
think was required by the public opinion of 
the country and which was advocated in 
debates in this House. We also did that 
which we have a right to do—we invoked 
the Treaty of Vienna, and we obtained 
the concurrence of France, of Austria, of 


Spain, Portugal, Italy, Turkey, Belgium, 
and Sweden, all of which agreed with 
us in urging upon Russia a milder course 


towards the Poles. It has been said that 
it would be no satisfaction to the Poles if 
that result were gained. Sir, 1 cannvt see 
that there is auy just foundation for that 
opinion. The condition of the Poles would 
be very much improved if they were re- 
established in the position in which the 
Treaty of Vienna placed them. But then 
it is said that we suggested one thing which 
was perfectly impracticable — namely, an 
armistice. Well, can any man look at the 
cruelties committed—I fear by both sides 
—in this lamentable struggle, at the dread- 
ful waste of human life, and the sacrifice of 
some of the most distinguished members of 
the Polish nation, and not wish to see these 
hostilities suspended, even for a time, if they 
cannot be entirely stopped? But if that 
war were suspended for a time, I cannot 
but thiuk that negotiation would intervene 
and a final settlement prevent the reeur- 
rence of the contest. It is asked, ** How 
ean that be done? *’ Well, I think that has 
been answered in the course of this debate. 
If the Russian Government were to assent 
—which I am sorry to say they do not— 


to a suspension of this unhappy strife, we 
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have been iid, fro what vue would eup- 
pose to be authority, that the Revolution- 
ary Government iv Poland has made it 
known that it would agree to a Conference, 
provided it was represented in that Con- 
ference. Well, who has authority to say 
that? Could not those who have aecess to 
this representation of Polish authority on 
that point obtain from the same authority 
—secret or whatever else it is—some as- 
surance which, if the Russian Government 
declared itself ready to agree to suspend 
hostilities, might draw from the other side 
some corresponding engagement, so that 
between the two the object might be ac- 
complished of putting an end to such a 
frightful sacrifice of life and effusion of 
blood ? Sir, I think that is worth attempt- 
ing, and that we should have been neglect- 
ing our duty if we had not included an 
armistice among our proposals. Upon 
Russie be the responsibility of having re- 
fused it— we have done our duty. Al- 
though of the other points the Russian Go- 
vernment say they have already determined 
to carry some of them into effeet, while 
they are disposed to adopt the others as 
soon as tranquillity is restored, however 
advantageous those points may be, it seems 
to me there ean be no useful negotiation 
for the purpose of carrying out any of the 
points therein mentioned unless by some 
means or other we ean arrest a sacrifice of 
life so painful to contemplate, and which 
appears to be daily extending. I am 
sure, the House does not expect Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government now to state what 
course they may follow upon this matter. 
The only thing I can say is, that as we 
made our communication to Russia in con- 
cert with the Governments of France and 
Austria, it will be our duty to communi- 
cate with those Governments with respect 
to the answer which each of the three 
Powers has received from Russia; and [I 
am persuaded that the course to be taken, 
whatever it may be, will be such as will 
meet with the approval of this House and 
the country. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he quite agreed 
with the noble Lord that Her Majesty's 
Government, having received the Russian 
answer only that morning, could not as yet 
be expected to state the decision they might 
come to upon it. Of course, it would be 
necessary for them to hold council with 
the other Powers. When he gave no- 
tice of his Motion, he could not antici- 
pate that it would come on for diseussion 
on the very day on which the Russian 
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answer was received. Both the noble Lord 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
criticising the terms of his Motion, bad put 
a@ somewhat wrong construction upon it. 


They supposed that it was his wish, | 


and his object now to take Poland out 
of the provisions of the Treaty of Vienna. 
But what he maintained was, that the Em- 
peror of Russia, by abolishing the constitu- 
tion of Poland, and repudiating his obliga- 
tions to Europe, had himself taken Poland 
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ercise no power to restrain that aggres. 
sive policy. Since England had be- 
come the equal of France, she had been 
able to exercise a salutary influence as an 
ally, but that traditional poliey of aggran- 
disement would again be carried out if 
France were left to aet alone. The first 
thing she would do would be to fall upon 
the Rhine ; whilst if England and Austria 
restrained France by a wise and well-con- 
ducted triple alliance, she would be com- 


out of the provisions of the treaty ; and the | pelled to abandon a self-seeking and dis- 


present Motion was condemnatory of the 


turbing policy. Of course, under the eir- 


policy of ignoring the events of the last | cumstances, it would be very inexpedient 


thirty years, and considering the arrange- 
ments of 1815 as applicable and valid at 
the present time. When he (Mr. Hors- 
man) was told that what he proposed was 
impracticable, he begged to say he proposed 
no more than Lord Castlereagh, Prince 
Metternich, Prince Talleyrand, and the 
Prussian plenipotentiaries had recommend- 
ed and urged fifty years ago. He assured 
the noble Lord, he had not said one syllable 
in derogation of his poliey in the year 1831. 
From the beginning to the end, he thought 
the noble Lord’s policy on that occasion 
was to be approved ; but the conclusion of 
the negotiations of 1831 was that the 
English Ministry had no choice but to 
submit as they had done, or go to war, 
with France and England on one side, 
against Austria, Russia, and Prussia on 
the other; and from the latter alternative 
they naturally shrank. But on the pre- 
sent occasion, so far from censuring the 
policy of the Government, he supported it 
as not leading to war, because the Govern- 
ment had made a combination which so 
isolated Russia that she would have no 
power of going to war, and thus without 
moving a soldier or commissioning a ship 
the objects of the combination might be 
secured, But if this were not done, if 
we were to suffer France to negotiate 
and act alone, a European war must 
ensue, into which, sooner or later, it would 
be impossible that we should not be drawn, 
He assured the hon. Member for Bridg- 
water (Mr. Kinglake) that he was mistaken 
in supposing that he (Mr. Horsman) had 
ever varied one hair's breadth in the opi- 
nion he had formed of the character and 
policy of the Emperor of the French. At 
the time to which the hon. Member had 
referred he had declared aggression and 
aggrandisement to be the traditional policy 
of France. He said so now. He had 
formerly maintained that whilst England 
was weak and defenreless she could ex- 


Mr. Horsman 





now to press for any opinion from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, whilst the answer of 
the Russian Government was under con- 
sideration, and therefore, with the leave of 
House, he would withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ANCHORS AND CHAIN CABLES BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses ] and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (As to Charges for testing and 
affixing Proof Mark). 


Mr. LINDSAY objected to the clause. 

Question put, “That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 25; 
Noes 34: Majority 9. 

Clause struck out. 

Clauses 4 and 5 agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Inspector to be appointed by 
Board of Trade). 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he objected to the 
proposal that the inspectors should be ap- 
pointed by the Government. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON asked, where 
the money was to come from to pay these 
inspectors ? 

Mr. LAIRD said, the Board of Trade 
had a large staff, and they might appoint 
one without any salary. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
they would be remunerated by the fees 
which would be payable. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he should move 
the omisssion of the clause. 

Question put, ‘* That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 27 ; 
Noes 31: Majority 4. 


Clause struck out. 
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Clause 7 agreed to: —Clause 8 struck out. 


Clause 9 (Vessels tobe equipped with 
stamped Anchors and Cables). 


Mr. LINDSAY said, he objected to 
the clause. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that after the mutilations which the Bill 
had undergone he should advise his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Laird) to withdraw it. At the 
same time, he considered the conduct of 
the Government with reference to it was 
most extraordinary. The object of the 
Bill was to saye a very great sacrifice year 
by year of life and property, notwithstand- 
ing which, upon the flimsy pretext that 
some little additional trouble would be cast 
upon the Board of Trade, the President of 
the Board had given it his persistent oppo- 
sition. He hoped it would be understood, 
that in assuming the responsibility of op- 
posing this Bill, the Government also 
assumed the responsibility of resisting the 
attempt to save those lives and this pro- 
perty, and next year the Bill would be_re- 
introduced at an earlier period of the 
Session. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that while 
24 per cent of the total lives lost by ship- 
wreck might be saved by good iron and 
good workmanship, the Bill would mate- 
rially lessen the chances of getting damages 
against shipowners in cases of neglect on 
their part. He repudiated the charge 
brought against the Government. It ap- 
peared to him that the Bill required con- 
siderable amendment, and the only object 
was to make it a useful and workable 
measure. 

Mr. LAIRD said, that, in his opinion, 
the Government had shown anything but a 
desire to pass the Bill. When he first 
brought it under the notice of the House, 
he was told that Lloyd’s and the London 
Shipowners’ Association were opposed to 
it. He had shown that they were in 
favour of the measure. He had written to 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade to say, that if he had 
any suggestions to make whieh would not 
interfere with the principle of the Bill, he 
should be happy to attend to them. If the 
right hon. Gentleman had informed him, 
“that he meant to oppose the Bill clause 
by clause,” he should not have taken up 
the time of the House with it on that occa- 
sion ; but, on the contrary, he had been 
led to understand, that if certain additions 
Were made, the Government would allow it 
to pass. He thought the course pursued 
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by the right hon. Gentleman, assisted by 
the hon. Member for Sunderland, who had 
long taken upon himself to represent the 
shipowners of the country, was an unfair 
one, and he therefore begged leave to with- 
draw the Bill, with an intimation that he 
should introduce it early next Session. 

Mr. FERRAND said, the course taken 
by the Government showed, on their part, 
a disregard of the evidence taken by the 
Committee on this subject. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he had never as- 
sumed to represent the shipowners of the 
country. They had generally been wrong, 
while almost all his views on shipping had 
been embodied in Acts of Parliament. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he approved the 
principle of the measure, the design of 
which was to save some of those lives that 
were lost annually by shipwrecks, but he 
thought the details of this Bill were de- 
fective. 

Mr. AYRTON objected to the Bill. 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET explained, 
that the Admiralty could not get the 
smaller chains of any other firm than 
Brown & Co. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he hoped it 
would be noticed that the manufacture of 
bad anchors and chains was so profitable 
that only one firm would make those which 
were satisfactory to the Admiralty. The 
Bill would have induced, or compelled, 
other manufacturers to make as good 
chains as Messrs. Brown & Co., and thus 
saved valuable lives in vessels not belong- 
ing to the Government, but the Govern- 
ment persisted in throwing out the Bill. 


House resumed. [No Report. } 


CONSTRUCTORS OF THE NAVY. 
RETURNS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. FERRAND said, he wished to 
move for Returns of the names, ages, and 
periods of service in detail, of the two con- 
structors of the navy, the master ship- 
wrights, and the assistant master ship- 
wrights of Her Majesty’s Royal dockyards; 
and of the age and length of service of Mr. 
E. J. Reed, who has been nominated for 
the post of chief constructor of the navy ; 
giving the date of his entry as Xn appren- 
tice, and as supernumerary draughtsman of 
Her Majesty’s dockyard, Sheerness ; the 
date when he left the service, and the 
reason thereof; together with any infor- 
mation as to the employment of Mr. Reed 
since he left Her Majesty’s service. His 
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object in moving for these Returns was to 
show to the country the facts connected with 
the appointment of Mr. Reed—an appoint- 
ment that had given the greatest dissatis- 
faction throughout all the dockyards, see- 
ing that Mr. Reed was some few years 
ago an artisan in the dockyard at 30s. a 
week, and he had been placed over the 
heads of at least twenty persons, also well 
qualified for the office, and his salary was 
now £900 a year. Mr. Reed had never 
constructed a ship, and had shown no 
special qualification for the post to which 
he had been appointed. The Government 
might defeat his Motion, but he (Mr. Fer- 
rand) gave notice, that if it were defeated, 
he would bring it on again early next Ses- 
sion, and press it until he had beaten the 
Admiralty. 

Lord CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
must repudiate the accusation that the 
Admiralty were committing an act of job- 
bery. He would give a statement of facts, 
showing that no injustice to old servants 
of the Crown waa intended by the Dake of 
Somerset in appointing Mr. Reed, but he 
must resist the Return as unnecessary. 
Mr. Reed had been employed for two 
years, and the Controller of the Navy had 
urged upon the First Lord his appointment 
to this office. The desire was to get the 
best man to superintend the expenditure of 
vast sums for which the Admiralty were 
responaible, and Mr. Reed had shown him- 
self highly qualitied for the office. The 
object of the hon. Member was not to get 
information, but to use intemperate lan- 
guage towards the Duke of Somerset, and 
he hoped the House would support the 
Government in resisting the Motion. The 
average of the ages of the officers to whom 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman referred 
was fifty-four years. 

Si JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
the appointment of Mr. Reed was one of 
the grossest jobs that had ever disgraced 
the Admiralty. There were many more 
competent men than Mr, Reed in the 
dockyard who were much younger than 
the average the noble Lord had stated. 
He should therefore call upon his hon. 
Friend to divide the House. 

Six JOHN HAY said, there was an 
undertaking by the Government on a for- 
mer occasion not te appoint Mr. Reed 
without further discussion in that House. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he wished to 
know whether Mr. Reed was not an advo- 
cate of a mixture uf wood and iron in con- 
structing ships. 

Mr. Ferrand 
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Motion made, and Question put, 

“ That there be laid before this House, Returns 
of the names, ages, and periods of service in de- 
tail, of the two Constractors of the Navy, the 
Master Shipwrights, and the Assistant Master 
Shipwrights of fler Majesty’s Royal Dockyards : 

And, of the age and length of service of Mr. E, 
J. Reed, who has been nominated for the post of 
Chief Constructor of the Navy; giving the date 
of his entry as an Apprentice, and as Supernu- 
merary Draughtsman of Her Majesty’s Dockyard, 
Sheerness; the date when he left the Service, 
and the reason thereof; together with any infor- 
mation as to the employment of Mr. Reed since 
he left Her Majesty’s Service.” —({ Mr, Ferrand.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 14; Noes 
23: Majority 9. 


CUSTOMS DUTY ON SPIRITS. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be given to bring in a Bill, to 
reduce the Customs Duty on certain Spirits to be 
used in the Arts and Manufactures in the United 
Kingdom.”—({ Mr. Peel.) 

Mr. FERRAND objected to proceeding 
at that hour. 

Mr. CAVE deprecated any delay in what 
he characterized as a most useful measure. 

Sir Georce Grey, Mr. H. A. Broce, 
and Mr. Pav.t supported, and Mr. Hey- 
NESSY opposed the Motion. 

Question put, and negatived. [No Re 
port. ] 


House adjourned at half 
after Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 21, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Buis—First Reading— 
Railways Clauses * (No. 238) ; Waterworks 
Clauses * (No. 239) ; Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance, &c.* (No. 240); Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance * (No. 241) ; Petty Sessions (Ireland)* 
(No. 242); Poisoned Grain, &c. * (No. 243); 
Promissory Notes and Bills of Exchange * 
(No. 244). 

Second Reading — Charitable Uses * (No. 152) ; 
Union Relief Aid Acts Continuance * (No. 231); 
Companies Clauses * (No, 232) ; Turnpike Trusts 
Arrangements * (No, 233); Exhibition Medals 
[u.u.]* (No. 234). 

Committee—Navy Prize Agents (Nos, 210 & 235); 
Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) * (No. 
225); Public Works and Fisheries Acts Amend- 
ment * (No, 201). 

Report — Fisheries (Ireland) (No. 229 & 236) ; 
Fortifications (l’rovision for Expenses)* ; Pub- 
lie Works and Fisheries Acts Amendment * ; 
Vaccination (Scotland) * (No. 230). 
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Third Reading—Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation * (No. 220) ; Misappropriation by Ser- 
vants* (No. 227); Harwich Harbour* (No. 
174); Howth Harbour* (No, 180) ; India Stock * 
(No. 223) ; Sydney Branch Mint * (No. 217) ; 
and severally passed. 

Royal Assent — Poor Law Board Continuance 
(26 & 27 Vict., c. 55); 

Loan Societies [26 & 27 Vict., c. 56]; 

Regimental Debts, &c. [26 & 27 Vict., ce. 57]; 

Police and Improvement (Scotland) (Provisional 

Order) (26 & 27 Vict., c. 60) ; 
Growing Crops Seizure (Ireland) [26 & 27 Vict., 
ce. 62]; 
Volunteers [26 & 27 Vict., c. 65]; 
Waywardens’ Contracts [26 & 27 Vict., c. 61]; 
Prisons (Ireland) [26 & 27 Vict., c. 66); 
Greenwich Hospital (Provision for Widows) 
[26 & 27 Vict., c. 67]; 
Metropolitan Main Drainage Extension [26 & 27 
Vict., c. 68]; 

Officers of Royal Naval Reserve [26 & 27 Vict., 
c. 69]; 

Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) [26 & 27 
Vict., c. 70) ; 

Land Drainage (Provisional Orders) [26 & 27 
Vict., c. 63) ; 

Sir Robert Hitcham’s Charity [26 & 27 Vict., 
e. 58); 

Ruthin Charities [26 & 27 Vict., c. 59]; 

Local Government Supplemental (No. 2) [26 & 
27 Vict., c. 17). 


BREACH OF PRIVILEGE, 


Tue Ear, or DONOUGHMORE said, 
he desired to call the attention of the 
House to an article in the Stockton and 
Hartlepool Mercury of the 15th of July, in 
which it was imputed to him that having 
had a relative—the Rev. Henry Crispin— 
interested in the West Hartlepool Dock 
and Railway Bill, he had improperly made 
use of his position as a Member of that 
House and Chairman of the Committee to 
obtain for his relative more favourable 
terms than he would otherwise have ob- 
tained. He indignantly repudiated that 
insinuation, and would ask if there had 
been anything in his conduct during the 
twelve years he had been in the House to 
warrant such a charge. As he thought 
their Lordships would feel inclined to pro- 
tect those to whom they intrusted impor- 
tant functions in the consideration of 
Private Bills, he had felt it his duty to 
call the attention of the House to the mat- 
ter; but, for himself, he had no intention 
to proceed further in so trumpery an 
affair. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was sure 
their Lordships would agree with him that 


the charge was altogether unwarranted, | t 
| inaudible, 


and that the part taken by the noble Earl 
in the case of this Bill was highly eredit- 
able to him. The noble Earl had detected 
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very great irregularities in the proceedings 
of the Company, and had very properly 
brought them under the attention of the 
House. It was a matter for grave consi- 
deration whether charges of this sort in- 
volving a breach of the privileges of the 
House, should be passed over, and it would 
be for the House to consider whether it 
was not their duty to summon the printer 
of the article to appear at the bar. As, 
however, it was perfectly impossible that 
any one could attach the slightest import- 
ance to the charge which had been made, 
and after the observations of the noble 
Earl, it would probably not be thought 
necessary to take any formal action in the 
matter. 

Lorpv REDESDALE stated, that the 
particular portion of the Bill referred to in 
the article in the newspaper was settled by 
him as Chairman of the Committees, long 
before the Bill went to the Committee, and 
he did not believe that it came before the 
noble Earl at all. He thought, however, 
that if there was any likehood that these 
attacks would become habitual, it would be 
necessary for the House to adopt measures 
accordingly. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
he had felt it his duty to bring the subject 
under the consideration of the House ; and 
having done so, he had no desire to press 
it further. 

Lorpv REDESDALE thought the editor 
of the paper ought to be thankful to the 
noble Earl for his forbearance. 


NAVY PRIZE AGENTS BILL—({No. 210.) 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order. ) 

Tae Dvuxe or SOMERSET said, that 
while he was not averse to the main pro- 
positions of the Bill, he thought that the 
provisions would require ameudment by the 
Committee. He had prepared the amend- 
ments which were deemed desirable by the 
Admiralty. The noble Duke then moved 
the first of these. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, that he 
must oppose the Amendments, because they 
would destroy the whole effect of the Bill. 
From 1814 to 1854 all prize proceedings 
were instituted by the agents of the 
captors, 

After a short conversation, which was 


Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 


would not press the Amendments. 
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Amendments made: The Report thereof 
to be received on Thursday next ; and Bill 
tobe printedas amended. (No. 235.) 


ALKALI WORKS REGULATION BILL [z.1.} 
(wo. 215.) comMMONS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Commons’ Amendments considered (ac- 
cording to Order). 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he was anx- 
ious that some Bill on this subject should 
pass, and he would therefore accept the 
Amendments made by the Commons, al- 
though he hoped no objection would be raised 
to one or two modifications in them. As the 
Bill left their Lordships’ House the penalties 
were recoverable before the Quarter Ses- 
sions, and except on points of law there was 
noappeal. In the Commons an appeal to 
the superior courts was given ; but, as the 
expense was not to fall upon any’ private 
individual, there was no harm in that. The 
Judge of the County Court was substituted 
for the Court of Quarter Sessions. This 
was rather an anomaly, inasmuch as it 
was unusual to give jurisdiction of a cri- 
minal character to the County Courts, and 
a mode was adopted to obviate the objec- 
tion—namely, by providing that the pro- 
ceedings should be in the form of an action 
by the Inspector, and the penalty was to be 
deemed a debt. He preferred the County 
Court Judge to the Quarter Sessions, for 
the reason that his sittings were more fre- 
quent ; and so far he would not press any 
objection against the Commons’ Amend- 
ments. But, as the Bill came back to their 
Lordships, no conviction could be obtained 
unless the Inspector or sub-Inspector 
watched the individual factory for four 
hours, and could state that during the 
whole of the time the condensation of the 
gas did not, at any moment, amount to 95 
per cent. In nine cases out of ten a stream 
of gas proceeded from the works which was 
visible to the eye, traceable by the nose, 
and capable of being tasted by its effect 
upon the lips—any man who could see, 
smell, and taste could prove, as well as ten 
Inspectors, whether the proper amount of 
gas was condensed or not—but, if there 
were fifty or sixty people who could speak 
to an uninterrupted stream of gas during a 
whole day, the Inspector could not succeed 
in his proceedings against the owner of the 
works, because he had not himself person- 
ally observed it during the whole period of 
four hours. He should propose, therefore, 
to restore the Bill to its original shape, by 
omitting the words ‘‘ derived from his own 
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examination or that of the sub-Inspector.” 
He should also propose to omit the words 
**in any one period of four hours,’’ so as 
to leave the offence completed by non-con- 
densation at any time. With regard to 
the proviso requiring the Inspector to de- 
liver a written statement of the grounds 
upon which he formed his opinion, he sug- 
gested that it was unnecessary, as the In- 
spector must produce evidence sufficient to 
substantiate the charge. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
thought that the evidence of the Inspector 
or sub-Inspector was the only evidence on 
which a conviction could be based. To the 
noble Earl’s Amendment in the latter part 
of the clause he had no objection, but he 
could not consent to the third Amendment, 

Commons’ Amendment by the insertion 
of the words * in any one period of four 
hours” disagreed to; the other Amendments 
agreed to. 

Tue Eart or DERBY moved to disagree 
to Clause A (Owner to be liable for Offences 
in the first instance), added by the Com- 
mons. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERDEY said, 
the clause followed the analogy of the Fae- 
tory Act, which exempted masters under 
similar circumstances. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD was surprised to 
hear of the existence of such a clause in 
the Factory Aet, for it was a plain vivla- 
tion of the principle of law, that a master 
was civilly liable for the acts of his servants. 

Lord EGERTON or TATTON said, it 
was so; and he had noticed in the Reports 
of the Factory Inspectors complaints of a 
disposition among masters to throw the onus 
of infractions of the laws on their servants. 

On Question? their Lordships divided: — 
Contents 47 ; Not-Contents 24: Majority 
23. 


Clause disagreed to. 


CONTENTS. 

De Vesci, V. 

Hawarden, V. 

Hutchinson, V. (E. Do- 
noughmore.) [ Teller] 

Lifford, V. 


Saint Albans, D. 
Sutherland, D. 


Bath, M. [ Teller.] 
Normanby, M. 


Amherst, E. Bangor, Bp 
Beauchamp, E. - eae 2 
Cardigan, i Chichester, Bp. 
Cawdor, E. Calthorpe, L. 
Derby, E. Chelmsford, L. 
Desart, E. Clarina, L. 
Devon, E. Cloncurry, L. 
[lardwicke, E. Cranworth, L. 
Malmesbury, E. Denman, L. 
Orkney, E. Ebury, L. 
Romney, E. Egerton, L. 
Wicklow, E. Kingsdown, L, 


Wilton, E. 
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Lismore, L. (V. Lis- Somerhill, L. (M. Clan- 
more.) ricarde.) 
Lianover, L. Talbot de Malahide, L. 
Mont Eagle, L.(M. Sli- Taunton, L. 
qo.) Templemore, L. 
Mostyn, L. Tyrone, L. (M. Water- 


ord.) 


Overstone, L. ’ 
ensleydale, L. 


Redesdale, L. 
Silchester, L. (EZ. Long- Wodehouse, L. 
ford.) Wynford, L. 


NOT -CONTENTS. 
Westbury, L.(Z. Chan- Aveland, L. 


cellor.) Boyle, L. (Z. Cork and 
Orrery.) 
Somerset, D. Camoys, L. 


Clandeboye,L. (LZ. Duf- 
ferin and Claneboye.) 
Crewe, L 


Ailesbury, M. 


Airlie, E. Foley, L. [ Teller.} 
Cottenham, E. Hunsdon, L. (V. Falk- 
De Grey, E. land.) 

Effingham, E. Ponsonby, L. ( EZ. Bess- 
Granville, E. borough.) [ Teller.} 


Harrowby, E. 
Saint Germans, E. 


Saye and Sele, L. 
Seymour, L. 

Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 


gyll.) 


Falmouth, V. 


Abercromby, L. 


The other Amendments agreed to ; and 
a Committee appointed to prepare Reasons 
to be offered to the Commons for the Lords 
disagreeing to the above Amendment: The 
Committee to meeton Thursday next: at 
a Quarter before Five o’Clock. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL—(No. 229.) 
REPORT. 


Amendments 
Order). 

Lorv WENSLEYDALE moved to in- 
sert the following Proviso :— 

“Provided always, that this Act or anything 
herein contained shall not take away, affect, or 
prejudice any Right, Title, or Interest which is 
now possessed, enjoyed, or exercised under or by 
virtue of the Declarations or Enactments made 
and contained by and in the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Sections respectively of the Act of the Fifth 
and Six Years of Her present Majesty, intituled 
‘An Act to regulate the Irish Fisheries,’ anything 
herein-before contained to the contrary in any wise 
notwithstanding.” 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
this proposition was practically a repetition 
of what had been moved and decided be- 
fore, and he could not, therefore, give his 
assent to it. 

Lorp CRANWORTH supported the 
Motion, believing it to be in accordance 
with every principle of right and justice. 
Was it not better to wait till next Session, 
and pase a proper Bill, than hurriedly to 
sanction a measure which everybody ad- 
mitted to be full of gross injustice ? 


reported (according to 
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Tue Eart or ST. GERMANS said, that 


it was with very great reluctance that he 
felt compelled to support an Amendment 
which was opposed by his noble Friend 
(Lord Stanley of Alderley); but having 
been a party to the Act of 1842, which 
established rights which it was now pro- 
posed to destroy, he felt that he could not 
as an honest man refuse to listen to an 
appeal for the protection of those rights. 
The Bill of 1842 was introduced by the 
Government, it was referred to a Select 
Committee, and it was after full considera- 
tion that the Bill passed. That Bill re- 
cognized rights which parties had been 
since dealing with, and yet now it was 
proposed to confiscate them. Surely, this 
should not be done without giving compen- 
sation for the injury inflicted, for no such 
principle had ever before been recognized. 
He was of opinion that it was necessary 
that all obstructions to the full develop- 
ment of the salmon fisheries should be re- 
moved, but in doing so they should pay 
due regard to all existing rights and in- 
terests. He should certainly vote for the 
Amendment of the noble and learned 
Lord. 

Viscount LIFFORD looked more to the 
general spirit of legislation than to any 
particular measure. The Act of 1842 was 
not like a law of the Medes and Persians, 
which could not be modified for the benefit 
of the community. 

Tue Eart or WICKLOW, though he 
regretted that a Bill which would be so 
useful should be endangered by the Amend- 
ment being adopted, said that still he could 
not support the principle that rights should 
be taken away without any compensation 
being afforded. The adoption of such a 
principle would be thought unfair to the 
character of their Lordships’ House, which 
the public had hitherto looked up to as a 
place where justice was sure to be done. 
He regretted, that owing to the late period 
of the Session at which the Bill had come 
up to their Lordships, there was no oppor- 
tunity of hearing the parties who would be 
affected by the Bill; but it was clear that 
rights which had been created by Act of 
Parliament were now about to be de- 
stroyed ; and therefore even although he 
should endanger the passing of the Bill, he 
should support the Motion of the noble and 
learned Lord. 

Tae Eart or HARROWBY admitted 
that some private rights would be interfered 
with by this Bill; but, at the same time, 
the rights of all parties were likely to be 
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materially increased in value by the im- 
provement of the fisheries, and therefore 
there waa no ground for asking for com- 
pensation. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
he desired to remind the House that by the 
Bill all rights existing in 1862 were pre- 
served. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, that they 
were dealing with property worth £300.000 
a year; and he was told that one-third of 
that property would be annihilated by the 
Bill in its present shape. Although the 
measure was for the public good, and al- 
though some fisheries would be much im- 
proved by it, still that was no reason why 
they should take away the rights of indi- 
viduals without awarding compensation. 

Eart GRANVILLE admitted, that 
considerable hardship might be occasioned 
in individual cases; but he reminded their 
Lordships that yesterday he had voted in 
favour of a clause which gave compensation 
for all injuries sustained, which, however, 
their Lordships by a majority rejected. 
The question of compensation was not 
raised in the proposal made by the noble 
and learned Lord, and he thought the 
adoption of that proposal would destroy 
the principle of the Bill. 


On Question ? their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 17; Not-Contents 49: Ma- 
jority 32. 


Resolved in the Negative. 


CONTENTS. 


Westbury, L. (Z. Chan- Chichester, Bp. 

cellor.) 
Calthorpe, L. 
Chelmsford, L. [ Teller.] 
Cranworth, L. 
Kingsdown, L. 
Redesdale, L. 
Templemore, L. 
Tyrone, L. (M. Water- 

rd 


Bath, M. 
Normanby, M. 


Derby, E. 
Malmesbury, E. 
Saint Germans, E. 
Wicklow, E. 


ford.) 
Wensleydale, L.[ Tedler.] 


Bangor, Bp. 
NOT-CONTENTS. 


Saint Albans, D. 
Somerset, D. 
Sutherland, D. 


Fortescue, E. 
Granville, E. 
Hardwicke, E. 
Harrowby, E. 
Orkney, E. 
Romney, E. 


De Vesci, V. 

Falmouth, V. 

Hawarden, V. 

Hutchinson, V.(E£. Do- 
noughmore.) 

Lifford, V. 


Ailesbury, M. 


Airlie, E. 
Amherst, E. 
Beauchamp, E. 
Cottenham, E. 
De Grey, E. 
Desart, E. 
Devon, E. 
Effingham, E. 


The Earl of Harrowby 
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Abercromby, L. 

Boyle, L. (£. Cork and 
Orrery.) 

Camoys, L. 

Clandeboye, L.(L. Duf- 
ferinand Claneboye.) 

Clarina, L. 

Cloncurry, L. 

Crewe, L. 

Egerton, L. 

Foley, L. [ Teller.) 

Hunsdon, L. (V. Falk- 
land.) 

Lismore, L. (V. Lis- 
more.) 

Llanover, L. 

Mont Eagle, L. (M. Sli- 
g9-) 
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Mostyn, L. 

Overstone, L. 
Ponsonby, L. (E. Begg. 
borough, [ Teller.] 
Saye and Sele, L. 

Seymour, L. 


Silchester, L. (EZ. Long 
ford.) 
Somerhill, L. (34. Clan. 


ricarde.) 
Stanley of Alderley, L, 
Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
gyll.) 
Talbot de Malahide, L. 
Taunton, L. 
Wodehouse, L. 
Wynford, L. 


Further Amendments made. 


Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE gave 
notice that on Thursday next he should 
move that Clause 20 be struck out. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
trusted that the noble Lord would ae- 
quiesce in the decision at which the House 


had already arrived. 


Tue Eart orf DONOUGHMORE re. 
gretted that he could not do so. 
Tue Eart or MALMESBURY pro- 





tested against the unfairness of repeating 
these fights when the House was daily 
becoming thinner and thinner. Did Irish 
Members, he asked, know what they had 
done ? They had actually prevented them- 
selves from catching salmon more than 
third of the year. 

Bill to be read 3° on Thursday next ; 
and to be printed as amended. (No. 236.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Eight 
o’clock, to Thursday next, a quarter 
before Five o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, July 21, 1863. 


MINUTES.] — Pusurc Buus — Resolution in 
Committee—Rum. 

First Reading—Rum Duty [Bill 256]. 

Second Reading—Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion); Clergymen (Colonies) (Lords) [Bill 251]; 
Alterations in Judges’ Circuits (Lords) [Bill 
252]; Superannuations (Union Officers) (Bill 
253}. 

ee, Aug 
[Bill 134]}—r.p. 

Considered as amended — Land Tax Commis- 
sioners’ Names [Bill 239]. 

Third Reading—Promissory Notes and Bills of 
Exchange [Bill 218]; Indemnity ; Colonial 
Letters Patent (Lords) [Bill 237] ; Jurisdic- 
tion of Justices (Zords) [Bill 232]; Pauper 
Lunatic Asylums [Bill 234]; and severally 

ssed. 
ithdrawn—Petty Offences [Bill 240}; Railway 
Bills (No 2) [Bill 216). 





tation of Benefices (Lords) 
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CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL.—SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY remarked, 
that when the Government were pressing 
forward a measure with the view of closing 
the Session, it was their duty to protect 
the House from the introduction of Bills 
of an important character. Since the in- 
troduction of the Appropriation Bill an 
important measure had been for the first 
time introduced, which would have the 
effect of imposing a very heavy burden 
upon a large class of property. He alluded 
to the Bill to provide Superannuation for 
Officers of Workhouses. He hoped the 
Government would not pass such a Bill | 
within the last few days of the Session. 
He also wished to ask what precautions 
were taken to secure publicity previous 
to any sale or lease of Crown property, for 
building or other purposes. It was very 
desirable that the whole world should know 
when Crown property was in the market, 
so that no complaint or suspicion of unfair- 
ness could arise. Some Crown land had 
lately been leased in the metropolis, and it 
had been contended that it went for less | 
than its value, because only a favoured few 
knew that it was to behad. The Treasury | 
was responsible in the House for the De- | 
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partment of Woods and Forests, and he | 
wished to know what rules, if any, were | 
adopted to secure due publicity in any sale | 
or lease of Crown Lands. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought the hon. Baronet 
was quite right in the principle which } 
he laid down—that the utmost caution 
should be exercised in passing any Bill 
which imposed a public charge at a period 
so late in the Session as the introduction 
of the Appropriation Act. With the con- 
tents of the particular Bill to which the 
hon. Baronet had referred he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) was not conver: 
sant ; but no application having been made 
to the Treasury on the subject, he took it 
for granted that it could not be a Bill for 
imposing a charge upon the public, and 
must exclusively refer to local arrange- 
ments. As regarded the other point ad- 
verted to by the hon. Baronet, the ‘I'reasury 
had felt very considerable difficulty about 
laying down one invariable rule which 
should govern all proceedings with respect 
to the disposal of State or Crown Lands, 
He was not prepared to meet with a deci- 
Sive negative the declaration of the hon. 
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Baronet, that in his opinion there ought to 
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be in all cases some public proceeding. At 
the same time publicity in such cases 
sometimes failed in its object, and it was 
found better to proceed by private contract. 
He presumed the hon. Baronet referred to 
the recent lease of land in Carlton House 
Terrace. He was not prepared to say 
that the utmost possible value had been 
obtained for the land; but being himself 
a lessee of the ground within fifty yards 
of the spot, he would state that himself 
and the other lessees thought their ground 
rent heavy in amount. The ground rent, 
however, agreed to be paid by the lessees 
in question was very considerably heavier 
than his own. The subject was one fairly 


‘deserving future consideration by the 


House. 
Bill read 2°, and committed for To-morrow. 


AUGMENTATION OF BENEFICES 
BILL (Lords). 
[sren 134.] comMITTER. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Parties desirous of purchasing 
Advowsons to make an Offer to the Lord 
Chancellor stating Terms). 


Lorpv HOTHAM said, he wished to ask 


| whether the Lord Chancellor was to have 


the power of selling vacant livings. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, that 
would be a simoniacal transaction, and 
nothing in the Bill would enable it to be 
done. There was a clause in the Bill as 


| it originally stood authorizing that to be 


done, but it had been struck out. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 3 (More Offers than One may be 
received). 

Mr. LYALL said, he desired to ask 
whether any future Lord Chancellor would 
be bound to carry out the Act, or whether 
it was only permissive. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, the 
Bill was quite permissive in that respect. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, he could not but 
complain that the Bill had been submitted 
to the House without sufficient informa- 
tion, and at a time of the Session when it 
could not be fairly considered. 

Mr, AYRTON said, he had given notice 
of an Amendment on Clause 2, and he had 
to apologize to the Committee for not 
having been present when the clause was 
passed. He would, however, move his 
Amendment on the clause under considera- 
tion. He regarded the Bill as a measure 
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for promoting the worst abuses of the 
Church of England, and for promoting 
simony in its most objectionable form. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate for the 
Church of England than that livings should 
be held in private hands and bestowed for 
private ends. The object of the Bill, it 
was alleged, was to sell the advowsons to | 
the principal landowner of the parish, but 
there were no indications in the Bill that 
such was the intention. It was a common 
thing to see advertisements of advowsons 
to be sold, and the parishioners had in- 
cumbents imposed upon them without 
having the slightest control of the matter. 
That was a fruitful cause of dissent. He 
proposed to limit the right of purchase to 
persons interested in the parish, and should 
therefore move an Amendment to leave out 
“desirous of purchasing any of the said 
advowsons,” and insert ‘‘ being an owner 
or occupier of land in the parish to which 
any of the said advowsons relate, desirous 
of purchasing the advowson of the living 
of such parish.” If the Committee adopt- 
ed his Amendment, security would betaken 
that the livings would not fall into the 
hands of speculators and jobbers in ad- 
vowsons. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
* Provided the Lord Chancellor shall not accept 
an offer from any person other than a person 
being an owner or occupier of land in the parish 
to which any of the said advowsons relate.”—( Mr. 
Ayrton.) 

Sm GEORGE GREY observed, that the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets had overlooked one most import- 
ant object of the Bill. It was intended 
not much to divest the Lord Chancellor of 
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Church patronage which it was inconve- | 
nient to bestow, as to augment livings now | 
under £200 per annum—many far less 
than that amount, and which were a scan- | 
dal tothe Church. A great deal could be 
said for and against the sale of Church | 
livings, but the right to sell that descrip- | 
tion of property existed by law; the sale | 
would not be made under the Bill for mere 
gain, and the money would be returned to | 
the Church, and would increase the endow- | 
ment of the living sold, and thereby give the | 
clergyman greater power properly to fulfil | 
the duties of his position. If a restriction | 
of this kind were to be imposed, it would 
be difficult to give effect to the Bill. It | 
might be difficult tofind a landowner in the 
parish who was willing to become the 
purchaser of the advowson, while a neigh- 
Mr. Ayrton 
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bouring landowner might have an interest 
in the parish, and might be desirous of 
augmenting the living by purchasing the 
advowson. Moreover, the Amendment 
would be no security that the purchasers 
should be members of the Church of Eng- 
land, and therefore the object of the hon. 
Gentleman would fail—namely, to keep 
the presentations in the hands of members 
of the Church. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he thought the 
Amendment unnecessary, as there would 
be no temptation to any one to buy livings 
of that character except for the purpose of 
augmenting the living. Besides, it would 
be easily defeated by the intending pur- 
chaser becoming an occupier of land in the 
parish for a short period. 

Mr. F. 8S. POWELL observed, that it 
was an advantage that the patronage of 
large and populous livings should be in the 
hands of the Lord Chancellor, who exer- 
cised it under the influence of public opi- 
non. 

Tar SOLICITOR GENERAL said, the 
object of the Bill was not to do away with 
the system of public patronage, but to 
augment small livings. The manner in 
which the Bill would be administered 
would appear in the returns which would 
be laid before Parliament, and it could 
not, therefore, be reasonably presumed 
that the Lord Chancellor would be dis- 
posed to throw away any living upon 
terms much less favourable to the Church 
than those which he ought to insist upon. 

Mr. HENLEY said, it was always held 
out that people interested in the parish 
were likely to buy these small advowsons, 
and he therefore thought that the principle 
of the Amendment was sound. Take a 
living worth £125, and suppose that it 
sold for £1,000, which, added to the en- 
dowment, would make an addition of £35 
a year. Now, would it be more likely to 
benefit the Church to raise the value of 
such a living from £125 to £160, leaving 
it in private hands, or to maintain the 
patronage in the hands of responsible men 
like the Lord Chancellor? If the livings 
were not purchased by persons living in the 
parish, they could only be acquired from 
religious and spiritual motives. It was well 
known that there were trusts for buying 
up livings for incumbents of particular re- 
ligious opinions. The only difficulty he 
felt in regard to the Amendment was that 
it would be inoperative. It provided that 
a living could only be bought by an owner 
or occupier in the particular parish ; so that 
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if a person wished to buy a living, he had 
only to rent a £5 occupation, and then he 
would be entitled as an “occupier.” At 
the same time, he thought it would be 
desirable that the purchase of these advow- 
sons should be confined to the owners of 
the parish in question or some neighbour- 
ing parish. If that were not done, those 
small livings would be purchased for job- 
bing purposes. He wished to know whe- 
ther these advowsons were the property of 
the Crown. The preamble stated that the 
Lord Chancellor was entitled to nominate 
to these livings. If, however, they be- 
longed to the Crown, the Committee ought 
to have some scruplez about selling pro- 
perty belonging to the Crown; because if 
they once began to do that, he did not know 
where they might stop. 

Mr. WARNER said, he would submit 
that the retention of the word “owner” 
in the Amendment, unless the meaning of 
the term were defined, would defeat the 
object of the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, because under the Amendment the 
shareholders in a land society might become 
the purchasers, as they would be owners 
of land in the parish. He thought only 
such landowners should be allowed to pur- 
chase as were possessed of land at least to 
the value of the living. 

Mr. GOSCHEN thought it would be 
unwise to limit the operation of the clause 
to the extent that must be done if they 
were to define who were to be the pur- 
chasers. There were a great many people 
in a parish who might be interested in the 
Church who were not owners of land. He 
did not think there was any fear of much 
trafficking in these livings, as the Lord 
Chancellor was not obliged to accept the 
highest offer, and he would therefore select 
the most eligible purchaser. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that the effect of 
the Amendment would be, that whatever 
bidding any owner in the parish might 
make above the minimum price, it must be 
accepted. The owners in the parish must 
be the buyers, and the property would 
thus be depreciated. A person might hold 
only a single freehold house in a parish, 
yet the Amendment would give hima pre 
ferential right to buy the living. It would 
be much better to have unlimited competi- 
tion for the livings. 

Mr. WYKEHAM MARTIN said, he 
knew a living where the Lord Chancellor, 
who was the patron, had not been able to 
find a proper incumbent for the last hun- 
dred years. At present the living was 
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under sequestration. Some time ago £800 
was raised to increase the endowment, but 
it was not applied to the object it was 
raised for. The only landowner was him- 
self, and he was not ina pecuniary position 
to purchase the advowson. Their only 
chance was that some rich manufacturer 
who took an interest in the church would 
purchase the advowson ; but if the Amend- 
ment were carried, he did not see how they 
were to be relieved at all. 

Mr. PULLER said, he held it to be of 
great importance to the Church that the 
patronage of livings should not be vested 
inany oneclass. The patronage of private 
persons was not the worst-bestowed of any 
in the Church. It must not be forgotten 
that the distribution of livings in the hands 
of the Lord Chancellor had always been 
very much influenced by political conside- 
rations. When he first entered that House 
an old and experienced Member of Parlia- 
ment said to him, “It will be your busi- 
ness to watch carefully for any living 
vacant in your county that may be in the 
gift of the Lord Chancellor.” He believed 
that no such living had yet become vacant, 
but his adviser was an old politician, who 
knew how these livings were disposed of. 
Of one thing, however, he was quite cer- 
tain, and that was that the worst arrarge- 
ment of all was when the incumbent was 
elected by the parishioners. He knew a 
parish where the quarrels engendered by 
one election were not forgotten til the 
next election came round. He thought 
that the motives of persons in buying ad- 
vowsons should not be scanned too closely. 
Men acted from mixed motives. He hoped 
the hon. Member would not press his 
Amendment. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
that under the machinery of the Bill there 
would be great inducement to trafficking 
in these livings, because, suppose a living 
worth £100 a year were to be sold for 
£1,000, as that £1,000 would be applied 
to the augmentation of the living, its value 
would be proportionately increased imme- 
diately after the purchase. He would sup- 
port the Amendment, suggesting, however, 
the omission of the word’ occupier, and that 
the area within which an owner might 
reside should extend beyond the parish. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, some 
evils no doubt attended private patronage, 
but in the part of the country he was best 
acquainted with the cases which caused 
the most scandal were the Chancellor’ « 
livings. It would be a great evil if these 
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livings got into the hands of corporations, 
for corporations, as they all knew, had no 
souls. They all agreed it would be a pity 
if facilities were given by the Bill for en- 
couraging particular forms of belief. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he did 
not think there was much danger in the 
Bill causing a traffic in the livings, because 
the advowson of a living under £200 a 
year was hardly worth anything in the 
market. He considered that the Lord 
Chancellor might be trusted with the dis- 
posal of these livings without the proposed 
restriction. 

Stra WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
would suggest, that in order to prevent 
societies from purchasing livings with a 
view to propagate certain theological opi- 
nions, the power of purchasing should be 
limited to corporations legally empowered 
to hold advowsons. 

Tut SOLICITOR GENERAL said, a 
subsequent clause provided that no corpo- 
ration should hold more than four livings 
at a time, a provision which would effec- 
tually prevent societies taking advantage 
of the Bill for the purpose of spreading 
their own peculiar opinions. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that a Bill had been 
brought in by the hon. and learned Solici- 
tor General consolidating the law on the 


Church Building Acts, which had since been 
referred to a Select Committee, and had 
not since been heard of. He wished that 
that Bill had been before the House, as it 
would have enabled the Committee to dis- 
cuss the clause before them with greater 


advantage. He did not wish to reflect 
upon private patronage, but the extent to 
which simony prevailed was notorious. 
He had no objection to the omission of the 
word “ occupier,” if the Committee would 
affirm the principle of his Amendment. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 17; 
Noes 45: Majority 28. 


Clause agreed to ; as was Clause 4. 


Clause 5 (Purchasers may pay the Money 
into the Bank or in other Modes, with 
Consent of Lord Chancellor). 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he wished 
to move an Amendment, empowering the 
purchaser of an advowson to pay for or 
satisfy the same by (among other modes) 
conveying tithe rentcharges arising within 
the parish of an equivalent yearly value. 
His object was to facilitate the restoration 
of the great tithes to the Church. 


Lord John Manners 
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Amendment agreed to : —Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 6 to 19 were also agreed to. 
Clause 20 (Corporations may purchase 

these Advowsons). 

Str WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
would move the insertion of words limit- 
ing the clause to corporations now en- 
titled bylaw to hold Advowsons. 

Tat SOLICITOR GENERAL had no 
objection to the Amendment, if the words 
‘and present to benefices” were added. 

Mz. F. 8. POWELL said, that the Bill 
attempted to restrict the number of livings 
held by any body of trustees to four. If, 
however, a body of five gentlemen wished 
to purchase livings under the Bill for 
the support of particular religious views, 
they could buy four livings each, making 
twenty ; and four livings more as a body 
of trustees, making twenty-four in all. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 21 to 30 were also agreed to. 


Clause 31 (Remuneration to Secretary 
of Presentations. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he would move that the clause be omitted, 
As he had himself filled the office of Se- 
cretary of the Presentations, he could speak 
with some knowledge of its duties. In 
1852, when he filled the office under Lord 
Chancellor St. Leonards, the salary was 
paid by fees, and averaged £250 a year. 
The salary was afterwards increased by Sir 
J. Romilly’s Act to £400. The duties of 
the secretary were to answer a few letters 
and look after the deeds connected with 
the livings. The office was, indeed, vir- 
tually a sinecure, and it was usually filled 
by some member of the Lord Chancellor's 
family. As the secretary had nothing to 
do but to answer a few letters and see to a 
few deeds, the present salary £400 a year 
was, he thought, quite enough. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, that 
the office was then held by a gentleman of 
the bar of high attainments, who was not 
a member of the Lord Chancellor’s family. 
As the secretary would have a considerable 
correspondence to conduct and a great deal 
of labour thrown upon him, although it 
might be only temporary, he hoped the 
Committee would agree to the clause. 

Lory JOHN MANNERS said, he would 
remind the Committee that they had just 
passed a clause prohibiting the Lord Chan- 
cellor from augmenting any benefice, even 
in town parishes, to more than £400 8 
year; yet by the clause the Committee 
were asked to pay a secretary more than 
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£400 a year, who was already abundantly 
remunerated by that sum. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that no 
ease had been made out for giving the 
Secretary of Presentations the additional 
salary. Perhaps his duties would be les- 
sened by the Bill. At all events, he did 
not see why the Committee should give 
that officer a statuable share of the spoil. 


Question put, “That the clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 24; 
Noes 37: Majority 13. 

Clause struck oué. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


THE CHURCH IN 
QUESTION, 


Sir HERVEY BRUCE said, he wished 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, When 
the Returns as to the Established Church 
in Ireland, moved for by Sir Frederick 
Heygate, and ordered by the House on the 
5th day of May, will be laid upon the 
table ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, in reply, that 
there had been considerable difficulty in 
getting the Returns in question. This 
arose from the fact that half the Returns 
had to be made by the Ecclesiastical Autho- 
rities and half by the Registrars of the 
Dioceses, and neither knew what the other 
would furnish. Returns had been received 
from twelve Registrars, but they had yet 
to come in from eleven others; and it was 
impossible to say when the Returns would 
be complete. 


IRELAND. 


CLOONE LOAN FUND.—QUESTION. 

Mr. W. O. GORE said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, When 
the Report relative to the Cloone Loan 
Fund, moved for on the 28th of May, is 
likely to be placed on the table of the 
House ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, the Report 
was very voluminous, but it would cer- 
tainly be presented on Thursday next. 


PROMOTION IN THE DOCKYARDS, 
QUESTION, 

Mr. FERRAND said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Why the 
Board have promoted —— Waymouth, 
lately Foreman of Shipwrights at a salary 
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of £250 per annum at the Devonport yard, 
to be a Timber Inspector at Deptford yard 
at asalary of £350, in contravention of 
their own order limiting the age for pro- 
motion of leading men and officers to fifty 
years, the said —— Waymouth being up- 
wards of sixty-eight years of age; whether 
he passed an examination previous to his 
being promoted, and whether he ever 
passed any examination at all; why the 
office of Timber Inspector at Devonport is 
not filled up; and whether the Admiralty 
do not intend, after Waymouth has been a 
short time at Deptford, to bring him back 
to Devonport at the highest salary of £400 
a year, thus entitling him to the highest 
scale of superannuation. 

Lorpy CLARENCE PAGET said, in 
reply, that the hon. Gentleman made an 
assumption which was not borne out by 
the fact. There was no contravention of 
any order of the Admiralty in the recent 
appointment of Mr. Waymouth to the 
office of a timber inspector at Deptford; 
and he was surprised that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had fallen into that error, because 
he had, not many days ago, moved 
for a copy of the Admiralty regulations 
with respect to promotion in the dock- 
yards. The rule was that no person be- 
yond the age of forty-five, and in some 
cases fifty, was to be examined for promo- 
tion to higher grades; and there were 
several situations given without any exa- 
mination—namely, those situations which 
required no higher qualification than those 
which the parties had already filled. Mr. 
Waymouth was a foreman of shipwrights, 
and a foreman of shipwrights was eligible 
to the office of an assistant master ship- 
wright as long as he possessed the neces- 
sary vigour for the discharge of its duties. 
But if he did not possess that vigour, he 
might be appointed a timber inspector, an 
appointment which did not require the 
same amount of activity, but for which he 
should possess a considerable knowledge 
of his special business. Mr. Waymouth 
had been removed to the latter office, and 
it was one which he was perfectly capable 
of filling, although he had attained an 
advanced age. That was his (Lord Cla- 
rence Paget’s) answer to the hon. Gentle- 
man’s first question. In reply to the 
second question, he had to state, that no 
examination was required previously to an 
appointment to the office of a timber in- 
spector; and further, that Mr. Waymouth 
had been made a foreman of the yard in 
the year 1847, and before any regulations 
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had been made with respect to examina- 
tions for any of those offices. The third 
question of the hon. Gentleman was, why 
the office of timber inspector at Devonport 
had not yet been filled up? and he (Lord 
Clarence Paget) had to observe, in reply, 
that that subject was under the consider- 
ation of the noble Duke at the head of the 
Board of Admiralty. In answer to the 
fourth question of the hon. Gentleman, he 
had to state, that he was not aware of any 
intention on the part of the Admiralty to 
send Mr. Waymouth back to Devonport. 
Mr. FERRAND wished to know, whe- 
ther Mr. Waymouth, after having first 
held the office of a timber inspector at De- 
vonport, had not been removed to Deptford 
with an addition of £100 to his salary ? 
Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the only increase of salary Mr. Waymouth 
received was the difference between that of 
foreman of the yard and timber inspector. 


DOCKYARD APPRENTICES. 
QUESTION, 


Str ARTHUR BULLER said, he would 
now beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, Whether in the Indentures of 
Apprenticeship entered into by Appren- 
tices in the Dockyard of Devonport there 
is not a covenant on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty, that “‘every Apprentice duly ob- 
serving, performing, and keeping all the 
covenants and agreements on his part 
thereinbefore contained, shall be properly 
taught and instructed in his said art or 
occupation so as to qualify him (if he shall 
duly serve his Apprenticeship) to be regu- 
larly entered and employed in one of Her 
Majesty’s yards; whether the construc- 
tion uniformly put upon this covenant up 
to last May has not been that the Appren- 
tice should, on the completion of his 
Apprenticeship, be considered as placed on 
the establishment ; whether an order was 
not issued by the Admiralty in May last, 
“that no Apprentice on the completion of 
his Apprenticeship shall be placed on the 
establishment (as had hitherto been the 
case) ;” and whether it is just and fair 
that that order should be made applicable 
to Apprentices who entered into their 
Indentures upon the faith of the then 
accepted interpretation of the above-men- 
tioned covenant ? 

Lorn CLARENCE PAGET said, in 
reply, that in the year 1859, when Her 
Majesty’s Government came into office, 
they found there was an Order in Council 
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establishing a certain number of artificers 
in Her Majesty’s Dockyards. That Order 
laid down the number of those artificers at 
9,621, but the actual number in the Dock. 
yards at the time was 10,850. One of 
the first objects of the Board of Admiralty 
was to reduce the establishment to the 
number required by the Order in Council; 
and for the purpose of accomplishing that 
object they arranged, that whenever a va- 
cancy occurred they should appoint, instead 
of an established man, a hired man, the 
latter not being entitled to a superannua- 
tion allowance. But they still found that 
they could not practically effect any reduc. 
tion in the establishment so long as the 
practice which had been introduced a few 
years previously of placing apprentices out 
of their time at once on the establishment, 
whether there were vacancies or not, should 
continue in force; and they therefore de- 
cided that apprentices out of their time 
should be employed as hired men, and that 
they should only be placed on the estab- 
lishment when vacancies occurred. His 
hon. Friend seemed to assume that in adopt- 
ing that resolution they were breaking 
,faith with the apprentices. But that was 
not the case; and the practice of placing 
apprentices on the establishment whether 
there were vacancies or not was of recent 
origin. He had further to observe that 
the apprentices in Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards were placed in a very favourable 
position. From the day they entered the 
yard they were paid and taught their 
business at the public expense, and that 
was an advantage which apprentices did 
not enjoy in private yards. He should 
even say that he doubted whether they 
were not treated with undue favour, and 
whether it was quite fair that they should 
receive the preference given them over 
hired men. 


ARMY—ALDERSHOT CAMP. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet CRICHTON STUART said, 
he would beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War, How many men were 
sent to Hospital, and whether two men 
died in consequence of too long exposure 
to the heat, on the occasion of the recent 
Review at Aldershot ; and also whether 
it is intended to provide in the huts at 
Aldershot one room for each soldier married 
with leave, more than one family being 
now lodged in one room? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, he was very happy to be able to 
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state that there had been some exaggera- 
tion in regard to what happened at the 
late Review at Aldershot. He would read 
an extract from the Report of the Inspector 
General of Hospitals at. Aldershot for the 
week ending the 17th of July 1863, which 
would explain the matter— 


“There is a slight increase in the ratio of sick 
to strength. This inereage is principally notice- 
able in the order ‘miasmatic’ diseases, and is 
due probably to the unusual heat of the weather, 
to which, under circumstances of considerable 
fatigue, the men were exposed at the grand field- 
day on the 14th instant. On that occasion Ser- 
geant James Casey, 87th Fusileers, fell dead in 
the ranks. ‘The post mortem examination showed 
valvular disease of the heart of long standing, of 
which the man had not complained, ‘he above 
is the only death that occurred ‘on the field-day: 
The man died on the march to, and not at, the 
Review, and his death is not, therefore, attri- 
butable to length of exposure.” 


As to the other question of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, there was certainly not 
so much accommodation at Aldershot as 
was desirable, but more than one family 
never lived in a single room. Consider- 
able improvements had already been effect- 
ed in the accommodation for the soldiers, 
but he did not: deny that something still 
remained to de done in that way ; the sub- 
ject, however, was under consideration. 


The House, notwithstanding, must re- 
member that any improvement must cost 
money. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS, 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether instructions have been sent to 
our Naval authorities off the coast of 
Greece to refuse protection to the Ionian 
subjects of Her Majesty ; and whether, as 
the 8th Article of the Treaty of Paris, 
November 5, 1815, invites the accession 
of the Ottoman Porte to that Convention, 
as well as that of the Powers which signed 
the Treaties of May 30, 1814, and of June 
9, 1815, it is the intention of Her Majes- 
ty's Government to invite the Porte to 
attend the Conference about to be held on 
the proposed cession of the Ionian Islands 
to Greece? With regard to the second 
Question, the noble Lord had stated the 
other night that inasmuch as ‘Turkey was 
not a party to the Treaty of Vienna, she 
had no right to be consulted, and would 
not be. The ‘l'reaty by which the Ionian 
Islands were placed under the protectorate 
of great Britain contained only the signa- 
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tures of the Representatives of Great Bri- 
tain, France and Russia; but by the 8th 
Article of the Treaty of Paris, Turkey was 
named among the Powers whose accession 
was invited ; and by the Act of the 24th 
of April 1819 Turkey formally adhered to 
the first-named Treaty, and by virtue of 
which she is entitled to take her place at 
the proposed Congress. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: With re- 
gard, Sir, to the first Question, no Instruc- 
tions of the nature mentioned by the noble 
Lord have been sent to the Naval or Mili- 
tary authorities or Diplomatic Agents of 
Her Majesty, and for this plain and ob- 
vious reason, that no change has taken 
place in the relation of the Ionian Islands 
to the Crown of Great Britain—they are 
still under the Protectorate of England ; 
and therefore there can be no reason why, 
in anticipation of an event which has not 
yet happened, that protection to which the 
Ionian Islands are entitled should be with- 
drawn from them. With regard to his 
second Question, the noble Lord is partly 
right and partly misinformed. It is true, 
that by the Treaty between England, 
France, and Russia, it was stipulated that 
the accession of Turkey and of the two 
Sicilies should be invited. But though 
Turkey was named in the invitation at 
that time, the Sultan, for views of his 
own, was disinclined to connect himself 
with any European transactions, and de- 
clined to be an acceding party. There 
was a Convention two years afterwards, 
but it had a different object in view. A 
negotiation had been going on with regard 
to the protection of Parga, which had for- 
merly belonged to the Ionian State; but 
the English Government then agreed to 
renounce all claim to it, and acknowledged 
it to be part of the Turkish territory. In 
return for that, the Sultan did not accede 
to the Treaty by which the Ionian Islands 
were placed under the Protectorate of 
Great Britain, but acknowledged those 
Seven Islands as a British possession, and 
engaged to treat the Ionians with all 
the privileges of British subjects. It was 
not a Treaty confirming the Protectorate 
of the Ionian Islands under Great Bri- 
tain, but acknowledging it as an estab- 
lished fact, and deducing from that fact 
the concessions which were due to the 
Ionian subjects. Consequently Turkey is 
not entitled as an acceding party to the 
Treaty to be a party to any Conference 
for the transfer of the Ionian Islands to 
Greece. 
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Lory JOHN MANNERS : Is the noble 
Lord aware that the Treaty to which he 
has referred is actually headed the Act 
of Accession to the Treaty of 1815? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I have had 
occasion to look over it with some care, 
and I think the noble Lord will find it 
such as I have described. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: Perhaps 
the noble Lord can tell us whether the 
events which have recently occurred at 
Athens are likely to lead to delay in the 
arrival of the King? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The King 
must determine for himself when he will 
go. But if I am asked whether I see any 


reason in what has happened for delay, 
I say I see none certainly. 


THE IRISH INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
the Government is prepared, in deference 
to wishes expressed by so many Irish Mem- 
bers, to defer for the present the amalga- 
mation of the Irish Industrial Museums 
with the Royal Dublin Society ? 

Siz ROBERT PEEL stated, in reply, 
that in consequence of what appeared to 
be the general feeling of Irish Members, 
the amalgamation of the Irish Industrial 
Museum with the Royal Dublin Society 
would not be carried into effect before the 
next Session. But although nothing had 
at present been done with regard to the 
amalgamation, the matter was not aban- 
doned, but would be further considered. 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: I 
gave notice to the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government that on the Report of 
Supply, or on going into Committee of 
Ways and Means, I should ask a Question 
with reference to the proceedings of the 
Federal authorities at the port of New 
York; but as I shall not have that oppor- 
tunity, I beg to put the Question now. 
The Federal Government have required 
British subjects exporting goods from New 
York to enter into a bond that no portion 
of those goods should afterwards fall into 
the hands of any person connected with 
the Confederate States. The noble Lord 
at the end of last Session spoke of this as 
a breach of the Treaty between this coun- 
try and the United States, and some Cor- 
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respondence ensued with reference to it 
which has never been laid on the table of 
the House. But the course complained of 
by the noble Lord is still persisted in by 
the Federal authorities at New York ; and 
not only that, but the Federal Consuls at 
various ports refuse clearances to British 
vessels unless bonds of that nature are en- 
tered into by the captains. I therefore 
wish to ask whether the noble Lord’s at- 
tention has been called to the continuance 
of this practice, and whether any further 
Correspondence has taken place upon the 
subject between this Government and the 
Government of the United States. 

Viscount PALMERSTON replied, that, 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the practice alluded to by the hon. 
Gentleman was not consistent with the in- 
ternational rights of this country, and was 
a breach of our Treaties with the United 
States. In answer to a remonstrance ad- 
dressed to them to that effect, the Federal 
Government promised to give such orders 
as would put an end to the thing com- 
plained of; but he was afraid that those 
orders had not been quite effectual, because 
representations had recently been made to 
Her Majesty’s Government of an instance 
in which the practice of requiring bonds 
had been repeated. Thereupon a further 
communication had been addressed to the 
Federal Government, and he could not but 
hope, that when the matter was brought 
again under their consideration, they would 
take effectual steps to prevent the recur- 
rence of the practice. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
the Correspondence had been laid before 
Congress, but in an incomplete form; and 
he wanted to know whether there would 
be any objection to lay the Correspondence 
that had already taken place, and any fur- 
ther Correspondence ou the subject, on the 
table of the House ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON replied, that 


there would be no objection. 


AFFAIRS OF POLAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished t? 
ask, Whether the Government are in pos- 
session of a Copy of the Despatch from 
Prince Gortschakoff to the French Govern- 
ment on the six points; and, if so, whether 
they will lay it on the table? 

Viscount PALMERSTON replied, that 
the Government were not in possession of 
an authorized Copy which they could pre- 
sent to Parliament. 
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PROXY VOTING PAPERS. 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he rose 
to move the following Resolution : — 

“That the present amount of Stamp Duty on 
Proxy Voting Papers, involving the necessity of 
procuring a Stamp of a particular amount, not 
always easily accessible to the Voter, and thus 
impeding the exercise of a franchise, and also, 
according to the analogy of Draft and Receipt 
Stamps, excessive in amount in comparison with 
such Stamps, and not involving consideration of 
importance to the Revenue, might conveniently 
be reduced to one penny.” 
The tax on a proxy voting paper was six- 
pence. The state of the law on the sub- 
ject was anomalous, while there was often 
much difficulty in procuring the necessar 
stamp. This gave great facilities to di- 
rectors of large companies to obtain proxies 
by sending them out already stamped, and 
then charge the expenditure to the com- 
pany, so that it was in fact almost im- 
possible for any private shareholder to 
secure proxies to be used as against the 
directors. So much did the present tax 


impede the operation of voting in the 
ordinary way of sending out proxies that 
they were generally confined to what were 
called “star” shareholders — gentlemen 


holding a certain qualification in stock. 
The revenue derived from this source did 
not exceed some £15,000 ; and he believed 
that if the reduction which he recommend- 
ed took place, proxies could be much more 
extensively used, and no loss of revenue 
would result from the change. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he would second 
the Motion. He begged to call in aid of 
the Resolution the testimony of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade, who had been engaged through- 
out the Session in investigating the causes 
of and the remedies for the present dis- 
creditable state of railway legislation. One 
result to be deduced from the evidence 
before them was, that railway managers 
involved their shareholders in almost un- 
ceasing litigation, and that on the part of 
the great companies that litigation had for 
its chief object the prevention of the fur- 
ther extension of railways, thus putting a 
stop to these most beneficial investments. 
If the Motion of the hon. Gentleman were 
acceded to, it would give access, in the 
management of railways, to the general 
body of shareholders, instead of, as at 
present, practically limiting the manage- 
ment to the board itself, and to such per- 
sons as might receive proxies. He be- 
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lieved a penny would be habitually paid, 
rather than that shareholders would ex- 
clude themselves, as at present, from all 
voice in the management. In that way 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
wholly recouped. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the present amount of Stamp Duty on 
Proxy Voting Papers, involving the necessity of 
procuring a Stamp of a particular amount, not 
always easily accessible to the Voter, and thus 
impeding the exercise of a franchise, and also, 
according to the analogy of Draft and Receipt 
Stamps, excessive in amount in comparison with 
such Stamps, and not involving consideration of 
importance to the Revenue, might conveniently 
be reduced to one penny.” —( Mr. Darby Griffith.) 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he felt that it would be almost 
pedantic on his part if, in regard to a ques- 
tion of such fiscal importance, he raised 
any debate on the form of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Motion, particularly as he thought 
his object rather was to draw attention to 
the subject and try the ground for future 
proceeding, if he should think fit, than to 
press the Motion in its present shape on 
the acceptance of the House. He admitted 
that there was a good deal of force in what 
had fallen from the hon. Members who had 
addressed the House. The question of 
railway policy was indeed a very large 
one, and the Motion touched but a very , 
small and infinitesimal part of it. But 
still he did not at all deny that it was a 
question which might have its importance. 
As far as Government was concerned, they 
had shown no indisposition to facilitate 
the exercise by proprietors of joint-stock 
companies of their privilege through the 
medium of proxies; because not a very 
great many years ago, as late as 1844, the 
tax on these proxies was 30s. each, and it 
had been reduced by different Acts, some 
of which he had himself proposed, from 
30s. to 6d. They had, therefore, shown 
every disposition to facilitate the increased 
action of shareholders in joint-stock com- 
panies without the expense of personal 
presence. ‘The question in his mind really 
was this—in the first place, would it be 
agreeable to these joint-stock companies in 
general, and particularly to railway com- 
panies, that still further facilities for the 
use of proxies should be given; and 
secondly, was it likely that if the stamp 
on proxies was reduced, as proposed by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the number of 
proxies issued would be very largely in- 
creased? He did not attach much import- 
ance to the second of these reasons, but he 
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ties to proprietors of shares in joint-stock 
companies was not without importance, 
and he only wished for evidence of such 
a desire to enable him to form an opinion. 
The hon. Gentleman had said, that if he 
had had a little more time, he would have 
been able to show by evidence that such a 
desire did exist. He (the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer) did not say that the desire 
did not exist, but only that he had no 
evidence of it. Of course the action of | 
the hon. Gentleman in raising the question 
would have the effect of calling attention | 
to the matter. The hon. Gentleman was | 
justified in what he had done, and he} 
trusted the effect would be to place him in | 
a position to come to a decision, and on | 
the part of the Government to make a 
proposition to Parliament upon the sub- 
ject. He hoped the hon. Member would 
be satisfied with that explanation, and 
would not press his Motion. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that he 
had to thank the right hon. Gentleman for 
his fair and courteous reply, and to in- 
timate that he would not press his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. | 


| 


DEATH OF LIEUTENANT TINLING. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Coronet SYKES said, he rose to call 
attention to a despatch of Admiral Kuper, 
dated the 14th of April 1863, reporting 
the death of Lieutenant Tinling, of Her 
Majesty’s ship Encounter, at the siege of 
Show-shing, in China. His first object was 
to elicit from the noble Lord the Secretary 
to the Admiralty an admisson that he had 
been incorrect in saying upon a former oc- 
easion that Lieutenant Tinling had lost 
his life through his own indiscretion, and 
when acting as an amateur. In conse- 
quence of that statement, he (Colonel Sykes) 
had received a letter from Sir Arthur 
Elton, who was formerly a Member of 
that House, and uncle to that young 
and promising officer, stating that the 
family felt aggrieved and deeply wound- 
ed at it being imputed to the young 
officer that he lost his life through his 
own indiscretion, when, in fact, he lost 
it while performing his duty in the ser- 
vice of the country and under the orders 
of his superior officer. He had also 
received a letter from the young man’s 
father to the same effect. In the first 
communication of the misfortune to Admi- 
ral Kuper by Captain Dew, of the En. | 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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counter, he stated that the young man 
was killed under the walls of Show-shing, 
on the 5th of March 1863. Now, that 
city is many miles beyond the radius from 
a treaty port, within which military ope- 
rations might be carried on against the 
Taepings ; the presence, therefore, of Ca 

tain Dew and Lieutenant Tinling at the 
siege of Show-shing was in direct violation 
of orders. In consequence, Admiral Kuper 
called upon Captain Dew “to explain 
under what circumstances the deceased 
officer had been engaged in hostile opera- 
tians at that place, situated eighty or 
ninety miles from the city of Ningpo.” 
Captain Dew, in his reply, dated the 13th 
of April, said Lieutenant Tinling had ac- 
companied him to the front, but that he 
had given the strictest orders to Lieute- 
nant Tinling and the other officers with 
him not to act against the Taepings, or 
run any risk by exposing themselves; and 
that he himself was there to prevent any 
false step being taken by the Chinese disci- 
plined force which might have imperilled 
Ningpo. He goes to Show-shing to control 
(by his own admission) the operations of 
the siege, and yet the Secretary to the 
Admiralty quotes a letter, in which Cup- 
tain Dew states, he and Lieutenant Tin- 


‘ling were at Shou-hing as amateurs. 


‘The truth, however, appears in a letter 


written by the Rev. Mr. Maule, who had 
attended at Ningpo the deathbed of Lieu- 
tenant Tinling, addressed to his father. He 
states, the young officer was directing a 
large 32-pounder for breaching the walls, 
when he was struck by a bullet at the side 
of the neck, and further, that he went 
up with Captain Dew in charge of that 
heavy siege gun. Moreover, an 8-inch 
howitzer had been lent by General Staveley, 
and Captain Dew wrote to the editor of a 
Shanghai paper, The Recorder, dated 16th 
March, informing him that the city of Shou- 
hing had been evacuated by the rebels, and 
that among the guns used by the attack- 
ing force was that very 8-inch howitzer, 
which he praised for its good service. 
Surely, there could be no doubt that Lieu- 
tenant Tinling was acting under orders, 
for Captain Dew was standing at some dis- 
tance from the battery watching the effect 
of the firing upon the walls, and knew 
that Lieutenant Tinling was in the battery. 
The poor father had written to the Admi- 
ralty complaining of the noble Lord’s 
statement, that his son was at Show-shing 
as an amateur, and insisting that he was 
acting under the instructions of his cap- 
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tain. To that appeal a reply was sent 
that all the information possessed by the 
Admiralty had been presented to the 
House of Commons in the form of a Re- 
turn; that, according to the despatches, it 
appeared uncertain whether Lieutenant 
Tinling was employed on duty or was 
simply a spectator, and that therefore it 
was impossible that the Secretary to the 
Admiralty could make any further state- 
ment in Parliament at that time; but that 
if it appeared that Lieutenant Tinling was 
on duty at the time he was wounded, the 
noble Lord would be happy to make the 
fact known to the House. That was the 
only satisfaction which the bereaved father 


had received for the imputation that his | 
son had sacrificed his life by his own indis- | 
cretion. He (Colonel Sykes) hoped, how- | 


ever, that the noble Lord would not de- 
lay to give Mr. Tinling the only com- 
fort he could receive, by declaring, as the 
fact evidently was, that Lieutenant Tin- 
ling had fallen while acting under the 
orders of his captain, and while, there- 
fore, in the discharge of his duty and in 
the service of his country. It was noto- 
rious in China that Captain Dew acted 
as a partisan throughout the whole of 
the hostilities between the rebels and 
the Imperial Government. He himself, 
in a letter to Admiral Hope, dated 
Ningpo, 3rd September 1862, speaks in 
the first person as directing operations— 
“T keepa strong garrison of a thousand 
European-drilled Chinese, and fifty artil- 
lery at Yu-yao,” ‘and have mounted and 
well supplied with ammunition eighteen 
guns of different calibres ;” and he finishes 
by saying—‘‘I have no fear for its safety.” 


Itwas plainly thesame “I” at Show-shing.” | 


The Shanghai papers stated that after 
the failures of the two attacks on Shou- 
hing he was the means of collecting a 


party of rowdies from all nations, and | 


of Europeans from different ships, for 
a third attack on the place, promising 
them unlimited plunder. The place was 


evacuated, so that there was very little | 


plunder, and the consequence was that 
these worthies dispersed themselves and 
plundered the country. He (Colonel 
Sykes) therefore appealed to the noble 
Lord to assist him in rescuing the me- 
mory of that lamented young officer from 
the stigma cast upon him. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, if the hon. and 
gallant Member did not conclude with a 
aang the whole proceeding was irregu- 
ar. 
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‘ Corowet SYKES said, that for the pur- 
| pose of putting himeelf in order, he would 
/move for any further papers on the sub- 
| ject. 


Lieutenant Tinling. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
| That there be laid before this House, further 
| Papers respecting the death of Lieutenant Tinling 
| at the siege of Show-shing.”—( Colonel Sykes.) 


Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, he felt 
|extremely grieved if any expression of his 
| had given pain to a family whom he knew 
| by reputation, with regard to a youth whom 
, he had had the happiness of knowing per- 
| sonally, and who was a most gallant and 
| meritorious officer. But the House had 
unintentionally been rather misled as to the 
expression used by him which had given 
pain to a worthy family. He would recall 
_ the attention of the hon. and gallant Gen- 

tleman to the fact that he had always been 
most averse to answering any questions as 
to the particulars concerning the death of 
Lieutenant Tinling, and that he had told 
him that the Admiralty had no official in- 
formation on that subject. His hon. and 
gallant Friend, however, asked him if he 
had received any information privately, 
and he told him that he had seen a letter 
from Captain Dew the expressions in which 
led him to believe that the officers were 
present at Show-shing as amateurs. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman then requested 
that he would answer a Question in the 
House on the subject. The House had been 
led to believe that he answered that Ques- 
tion after having received the official noti- 
fication of the death of Lieutenant Tinling. 
{Colonel Svxes: I did not say that.] In 
answer to the Question put by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman in the House he stated, 
that the Admiralty had received no official 
| intelligence as to the death of Lieutenant 
| Tinling, but he referred to a private letter 
from Captain Dew, who stated that Lieu- 
tenant Tinling and he had accompanied 
certain French officers to the siege as ama- 
teurs. That was the expression which 
gave offence to that estimable family, and 
he was extremely sorry if the expression 
had given them pain. But he must leave 
the House to judge for itself as to whether 
Captain Dew and Lieutenant Tinling were 
}on duty. The first official information 
'which reached the Admiralty as to the 
|death of Lieutenant Tinling was in a 
| short letter from Captain Dew containing 
| the announcement. A few days afterwards 
they received the following letter from the 


| Commander-in-Chief of the China Station : 
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“ When Captain Dew reported to me the death 
of Acting Lieutenant Tinling of the Encounter 
from the effects of a wound received under the 
walls of Show-shing, I considered it my duty to 
inquire under what circumstances the deceased 
officer had been engaged in hostile operations at 
that place, situated some eighty or ninety miles 
from the city of Ningpo. The accompanying copy 
of Captain Dew’s reply, although it states that the 
officers had the strictest orders not to act against 
the Taepings, shows that he and his officers were 
present to prevent any false step being taken by 
the disciplined force ; thus, as it would appear, 
taking a part in hostilities beyond the prescribed 
limits of thirty miles, and I have informed Captain 
Dew that in so doing I ider he exceeded his 
instructions.—I have, &e., ‘“A.L. Kuper, 

Rear Admiral and Commander-in-Chief.” 





Captain Dew addressed the following letter, 
dated April 13, to Admiral Kuper :— 


“Sir,—In reply to your memorandum of the 
28th ultimo, calling on me to report under what cir- 
cumstances the late Acting Lieutenant Tinling, of 
this ship, was engaged in hostile operations at 
Show-shing, I have to state that Acting Lieutenant 
Tinling had accompanied me to the front, whither 
I had gone to watch the proceedings, and prevent, 
if possible, any false step being taken by the Chi- 
nese disciplined force, which would have at once 
imperilled Ningpo, Though both Acting Lieute- 
nant Tinling and the other officers with me had 
the strictest orders not to act against the Tae- 
ae or run any risk by exposing themselves, still 

hold myself responsible for the sad fate of this 
young and promising officer.” 


In the face of that letter, would he, as the 
official representative of the Admiralty, 
have been justified, at a time when the 
authorities were doingeverything to discou- 
rage and prevent our officers from mixing 
themselves up in this desultory warfare in 
China, and when positive orders were given 
to the officers not even to go the extent of 
the thirty miles radius, unless in a case of 
emergency and for the safety of British 
life, in stating to the House that Lieute- 
nant Tinling died in the service of the 
country? He had not the slightest doubt 
that the young man died feeling that 
he was doing his duty, for Lieutenant Tin 

ling was an officer who, though perhaps 
imprudent, would yet, in the exercise of 
what he considered his public duty, be at 
his post wherever it might be; but he con- 
fessed that in the face of Captain Dew’s 
statement he was not prepared to do what 
the hon. and gallant Member wished, and 
state to the House that he had been 
wrong in his conjecture, and that that 
officer did die in the execution of his duty. 
He regretted that the expression he used, 
to the effect that that officer was an ama- 
teur at the scene of operations, had given 
any pain to his family; but, however much 
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the Board of Admiralty felt the loss of a 
young and meritorious officer, he could not 
under the circumstances admit that the 
death occurred in the service of the coun- 
try; but if he should receive further in- 
formation—-and he might add that a further 
and more detailed report had been ordered 
on this affair—showing that he was mis- 
taken, he should then have great pleasure 
in apologizing. 

Mr. WHITE said, that he was very 
glad that the hon. and gallant Member had 
brought the subject forward, if it were only 
for the information he had elicited from the 
noble Lord as to the very singular manner 
in which the business of the Admiralty was 
conducted. Although they were told that 
peremptory instructions were sent out to 
China that no one in Her Majesty’s service 
should take part in hostilities against the 
Taepings beyond the radius of thirty miles, 
yet it appeared that a British officer in 
command of a vessel proceeded, accom- 
panied by his subordinate officers, to the 
siege of a city invested by the Imperialists 
some hundred miles away from Ning- 
po; and in the prosecution of hostilities a 
gallant young officer met with an untimely 
end. His friends were told that he fell 
performing an amateur part, whereas from 
information, if not known to the Admi- 
ralty, known to everybody connected with 
China, it was evident that that young 
officer and others accompanied their chief 
with pieces of artillery, one of which, a 
32-pounder, was taken. Nevertheless, the 
noble Lord would not afford to the young 
officer’s friends the satisfaction of telling 
them that the gallant young man died in 
the execution of his duty. No conduct 
could be more barren of sympathy, or more 
called for severe observation. In spite of 
instructions from England, a British officer 
in command of a vessel was found engaged 
in hostilities beyond the thirty miles radius, 
and he must observe that it was conduct 
like that which involved the country in 
Chinese wars. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, it was perfectly 
obvious from the explanation of the noble 
Lord that Captain Dew had not acted in 
accordance with the instructions he had 
received ; but the case was very different 
as regarded Lieutenant Tinling. The ex- 
pression used in Captain Dew’s letter, that 
he himself was distinctly responsible for 
the death of the young officer, showed that 
Lieutanant Tinling must have considered 
that he was acting under the directions of 
his superior officer. 
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Coronet, SYKES said, he would with- 
draw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


CASE OF MR. GEORGE O’MAILLEY IRWIN. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Sm FITZROY KELLY said, he rose to 
move, pursuant to Notice, that an humble 
Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying that she may be graciously pleased 
to grant Her Fiat to the Petition of Right 
of George O’ Malley Irwin, esquire. A most 
important constitutional question was in- 
volved in the matter to which he wished 
to direct their attention. He should con- 
fine himself as briefly as possible to a 
statement of the facts of the case. Mr. 
O'Malley Irwin some years ago was charged 
with the offence of having fabricated a 
letter with the name of a Mr. Johnston 
signed to it. Mr. Irwin, however, had 
always alleged and was ready to prove that 
the prosecution which was instituted 
against him was wholly groundless, and 
contrary to law and practice. When the 
trial was close at hand, Mr. Irwin caused a 
subpoena to be served upon the then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, with the view of 
compelling him to give evidence as to cer- 
tain matters and documents of which he 
was in possession. That high official, 
however, disregarded the subpoena, and in 
utter contempt of the Queen’s writ, re- 
fused to attend as a witness, and the letters 
which ought to have been produced were 
consequently not forthcoming. The result 
was that Mr. Irwin was convicted. The 
defendant, however, afterwards applied to 
the Queen’s Bench for a new trial, which 
was granted him. On the second trial he 
took the legal means to enforce the attend- 
ance of the Government officials, but they 
again refused obedience to the Queen’s 
writ. In consequence of the absence of 
the evidence which he believed those gen- 
tlemen could give, Mr. O’Malley Irwin 
was asecond time convicted, and sentenced 
to twelve months’ imprisonment, which he 
underwent. Mr. Irwin next petitioned 
the Irish Government, and endeavoured to 
procure something like justice for himself 
by indicting Mr. Johnston, whose signature 
he was said to have fabricated, for perjury. 
Once more he sought to obtain the evi- 
dence of the Government officials by the 
usual legal means; but being again unsuc- 
cessful, he failed in the prosecution he had 
instituted. From that time—and he (Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly) was speaking of events 
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which ocenrred many years ago—Mr. 
O’Malley Irwin had tried every means to 
procure redress, but he had up to that time 
failed to obtain any acknowledgment for the 
injuries which he had suffered. After the 
passing of the Act of Parliament for which 
the country was indebted to his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Guildford 
(Mr. Bovill), Mr. O’Malley Irwin caused 
to be prepared for presentation to Her Ma- 
jesty a Petition of Right; but the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department felt it to be his 
duty to advise the Crown to withhold its 
fiat to that Petition of Right, and Mr. 
O'Malley Irwin was again baffled in his 
endeavours to procure justice. Now, he 
(Sir Fitzroy Kelly) was prepared to main- 
tain, as a proposition founded upon the 
constition and the law of this country, that 
it was not competent or consistent with 
the duty of any officer of the Crown to 
advise the Queen to withhold her fiat to 
any Petition of Right upon any ground, 
whether right or wrong, whether well or 
ill founded. Such an interference was 
only to be justified in a case where a peti- 
tion appeared to be founded on fraud or 
upon gross and manifest error. Having 
stated briefly the circumstances of the case 
as his own justification for having given 
notice of the Motion, he wished to add 
that it was not his intention, at that late 
period of the Session, and in so thin a 
House, to persevere with it; but he should 
again bring forward the matter in the next 
Session, when he should be able to elaim 
a fuller and more attentive audience. As, 
however, the forms of the House required 
him to make the Motion, he should now 
conclude by doing so. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to grant Her Fiat to the Petition of 
Right of George O’ Malley Irwin, esquire.”—( Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly.) 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had con- 
fined himself simply to the mere facts of 
the case and to his Motion, he should not 
have thought it necessary to say a word. 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
gone further, and said that the right hon. 
Baronet the Home Secretary had miscon- 
ceived his duty in advising the Queen to 
withhold her fiat to Mr. Irwin’s petition. 
When the proper time came for discussing 
this matter,he (the Solicitor General) would 
be quite prepared to satisfy the House that 
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the petition had been presented in gross| times for breaches of the peace, and once 
and manifest error, and that no Minister| for drunkenness. The last of their num- 
would be justified in advising the Crown} ber was one of the most expert and noto- 
to give its fiat to that so-called Petition of| rious poachers in Northumberland; and 
Right. Such a proceeding would be a| it might always be observed that poachers 
great abuse of privilege, which the advisers | and‘thieves ¢ongregated together. These 
of Her Majesty ought not to suffer. were the persons employed ~ make the 
: ; : levy upon Threepwood Hall, Mr. Be- 
versaerncin, Bevis hiss we ag? wicke’s property, for about £49. When 
CASE OF MR. BEWICKE. Mr. Bewicke saw that gang approaching, 
RESOLUTION. with a sort of modern Jonathan Wilde at 


2 . their head, it was not surprising that he 
Pt nde BERKELEY eaid, he rose to should have objected to let them into 


‘ | his house. It was not the mere levy he 
“That the grievances suffered by William . P 

Bewicke, as detailed in his Petition to this House, | dreaded, but the abstraction of things be- 
presented upon the 28th of April last, are such as | yond it, and he aecordingly told them 
entitle him to the consideration of Her Majesty’s| that he would not admit them into his 
Government.” | house, but that there was sufficient pro- 
And he wished to invite the attention of | perty outside, which they might take to 
the Law Officers ef the Crown and the legal | satisfy the levy. Words arose, and the 
Members of that House to the anomalous leader of the banditti produced a brace 
state of the law which the facts he was | of pistols, which he banded to his follow- 
about to relate disclosed. Mr. William ers. Mr, Bewicke then went for a re- 
Bewicke, of Threepwood Hall, in the county | volver, and said, “If that is your game, 
of Northumberland, a man of good position | I am perfectly prepared for its being car- 
and ancient family, having been defeated ried out.”’ The bailiff then became civil, 
in an action at law, the sheriff proceeded and Mr. Bewicke retired within his citi- 
to levy on his property. The officers em- | del, fortifying the door, and barricading 
ployed by the Sheriff of Northumberland the windows. The weather was cold, and 
for that duty were little less—ar.1 he used | the bailiff’s followers came to him and 
the words advisedly—than banditti. The asked for some refreshment. Being a 
records of the petty sessions of Hexham | good-natured man, Mr. Bewicke passed 
from 1840 to 1861 showed that the first them out some whisky and other things. 
sheriff's officer had been a delinquent fre-| Next day, unfortunately, he determined 
quently brought before the magistrates for | to fire his pistol out of the window, in 
sundry breaches of the peace—once for | order that it might be cleaned. He told 
beating his wife, for which he was com-/| the sheriff's officers that he was about to 
pelled to find security; and on another | do so, saying, ‘‘Get out of the way; are 
occasion for deserting her. That was the | you all safe?’’ Their answer was ‘All right, 
gentleman appointed to represent the sheriff sir!” Mr. Bewicke fired the pistol, and 
and uphold the dignity of the law. The | thought no more about it. The men went 
next man was one whom the records of| away to the magistrates, and asked for a 
the magistrates’ court pointed out to be| warrant against him for obstructing them 
much conneeted with poachers, to -have| in the discharge of their duty, and firing 
been guilty of breaches of the peace, and| upon them with a pistol loaded with 
on one occasion to have been convicted of} ball, with intent to murder or do them 
perjury, and sentenced to seven years’ | some bodily injury. The magistrates ac- 
transportation. That sentence was not} cepted their accusation, and issued the 
fully carried out, but after four years of| warrant. It was executed, and Mr. Bewicke 
penal servitude the prisoner was released | was carried before the justices. The oaths 
with that admired document a ticket of| of these worthless vagabonds were be- 
leave. The third sheriff's officer had been | lieved, and, strange to say, the magistrates 
convicted of several assaults, of poaching, | committed that gentleman to prison, at 
of stealing, for which he suffered three} the same time demanding bail for £2,000, 
months’ imprisonment; again of robbery,| which was found in half-an-hour among 
for which he received twenty-eight days’ | his neighbours. The assizes approached ; 
hard labour; again of stealing from the} Mr. Bewicke, with great imprudence, not 
person, and for larceny he underwent two | having before his eyes the old axiom that 
years’ imprisonment. Another of these| the man who pleads his own cause has 
sheriff's officers had been taken up three | fool for his client, defended himself. He 
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attached very little weight to the evidence 
of men whose characters were so infamous. 
He was wrong. He was tried before Mr. 
Justice Keating, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to four years’ penal servitude. No 
doubt the presiding Judge did his duty 
as conscientiously as English Judges were 
generally known to do. No doubt the 
jury were twelve honest men, and not 
more stupid than jurymen usually were. 
That, then, was the first act of this strange 
drama. Sensation dramas were the rage, 
but the next act would furnish materials 
for a more extraordinary play of that 
kind than had yet appeared, not except- 
ing Mr. Tom Taylor’s “Ticket of Leave 
Man.” Mr. Bewicke was consigned to pri- 
son. He went, an educated man, among 
felons; he was forced into the felon’s 
dress, partook of felon’s fare, was locked 
up in the felon’s den, and had daily to 
associate with unlettered villany. No po- 
sition could have been more unfortunate 
than that of Mr. Bewicke. Everything 
around him appeared gloomy. Three 
more years of that horrible servitude 
had yet to be endured, when a ray of 
light broke in upon him from a quarter 
whence it was little expected. He had 
had a servant—faithful and attached—a 
housekeeper. He had called her as a wit- 
ness. The poor woman's feelings over- 
powered her. She became hysterical, and 
she broke down. Her evidence was of no 
avail. But the moment Mr. Bewicke was 
consigned to prison this woman seemed to 
have but one all-absorbing idea—that of 
unmasking the conspiracy which she knew 
to exist, liberating her master, and clear- 
ing his character. With astonishing per- 
severance, she proceeded to the work. 
Though having no legal adviser, she 
brought together a mass of evidence 
which convinced her that her master’s 
innocence must appear. She threw her- 
self into a railway train and came to 
London. Not knowing to whom she 
should address herself, she chanced to go 
to Mr. Serjeant Shee, who received her in 
the kindest manner, looked over the evi- 
dence she laid before him, said it was 
worthy of every consideration, and recom- 
mended her to a solicitor of great respect- 
ability and skill. Mr. Ivimey, of Staple’s 
Inn, the solicitor alluded to, looked into 
the case, and shortly afterwards found 
himself in Northumberland. He obtain- 
ed warrants against the whole gang 
who swore Mr. Bewicke into prison, and 
brought them to trial. The result of 
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the trial was that on the Ist of March 
1862, one of the gang was tried for a mis- 
demeanour at Newcastle, before Mr. Jus- 
tice Mellor, and sentenced to two year’s 
imprisonment; two others were tried for 
conspiracy and swearing that they had 
been fired at with a bullet by Mr. Bewicke, 
another of the gang having turned Queen’s 
evidence and assisted in convicting his 
fellow-scoundrels. The Queen’s pardon— 
he was almost ashamed to repeat the word 
—reached Mr. Bewicke. He was released 
from prison; but that pardon found a very 
different man from him on whom the sen- 
tence had fallen. Mr. Bewicke went into 
prison a giant of strength, of indomitable 
spirit. He quitted prison heart-broken, 
his health ruined—a debilitated dwarf. 
He went to his home, which he had left 
with every appliance of wealth and com- 
fort; he found it dilapidated, the whole 
of his furniture removed and sold; the 
bare walls only remaining, with his faith- 
ful housekeeper—an honour to her sex 
—keeping watch within. Mr. Bewicke 
was shocked and astonished. He asked 
how was this? It appeared that the 


trustees of Greenwich Hospital, as lords 
of the manor of Langley (on which Mr. 
Bewicke’s property was situate), granted 


to them by the Crown on the attainder 
of the Earl of Derwentwater, in exercise of 
the right by which they claimed to be en- 
titled to the goods of felons, had seized 
Mr. Bewicke’s furniture three months after 
his conviction, and sold it. Mr. Bewicke 
said he was not a felon, but an innocent 
man. He demanded his goods. The trus- 
tees said, “‘ No; we have sold your goods.” 
“« What,”’ he again asked, “‘ have you sold 
them for? They were worth £1,600 to 
£1,800.” The trustees replied, ‘‘ We sold 
them for £430. We have no objection 
to give you the proceeds of the sale.” 
“But,” said Mr. Bewicke, ‘I am advised 
you had no right to do as you have done. 
I will bring an action against you.” The 
Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital 
laughed him to scorn, saying, ‘ You bring 
an action against us! You have no locus 
standi. You were a felon when your goods 
were seized. You remained a felon while 
in prison, and till you were relieved from 
your felony by the pardon of the Crown ; 
consequently you had lost the rights of 
citizenship. To attack us you are power- 
less.” Was not that a case of grievous 
hardship and oppression ? Was that a state 
of the law that ought to exist? Was an 
innocent man to be thrown into prison, 
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and, being innocent, by a miserable fic- 
tion to be considered guilty until he was 
relieved of his guilt by the pardon of the 
Crown? How could the Queen pardon 
an innocent man? When a man’s inno- 
cence was established, he should have re- 
stored to him the full rights of an Eng- 
lish citizen. It was a case which came 
home to them all. Any one—the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
himself—might become the victim of a 
conspiracy, and what happened at Threep- 
wood might happen at his House at Fallo- 
den. He ventured to say, if the right hon. 
Baronet were placed in the position of Mr. 
Bewicke, with his sensitive mind he would 
not have survived three weeks’ imprison- 
ment. Fancy the right hon. Baronet’s 
feelings in having to go and hunt for the 
family pictures of the Greys at the old 
curiosity shops in Wardour Street. He 


hoped the right hon. Baronet would not 

adopt a miserable stingy policy in this 

case, but give to Mr. Bewicke that com- 
nsation he had a right to expect at the 
ands of the Government. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the griev- 
ances suffered by William Bewicke, as detailed in 
his Petition to this House, presented upon the 


28th day of April last, are such as entitle him to | 


the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government.” 
—(Mr. Berkeley.) 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he had 
not heard the whole of the statement 
of the hon. Gentleman, but he was 
aware of the facts of the case, which 
certainly was one of a very peculiar 
character. Mr. Bewicke was a gentle- 
man of family and property in Northum- 
berland. A charge was brought against 
him of having resisted a sheriff's officer 
in the ordinary execution of the law, and 
a pistol was fired by him. He was 
indicted, and the question was whether 
the pistol was loaded with ball, and 
whether he fired it with the intention 
of injuring or taking away life. So far 
as the law and its administration were 
concerned, there was no failure of jus- 
tice. The evidence was entirely satis- 
factory to the Judge and jury before 
whom Mr. Bewicke was tried. He was 
convicted and sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for four years. The property of 
the convict did not escheat to the Crown, 
as in ordinary cases, but, owing to the 
peculiar jurisdiction of the locality where 
the property was situated, to the Com- 
missioners of Greenwich Hospital, by whom 
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it was sold off, after having been first 
offered to the family. After the lapse 
of some time, the witnesses upon whose 
evidence Mr. Bewicke had been found 
guilty, were convicted of perjury upon the 
material point, which was as to whether 
the pistol had been loaded and discharged 
with intent to do injury. Of course, 
upon their conviction, Mr. Bewicke was 
immediately discharged from prison. He 
then applied for his property. The Com- 
missioners of Greenwich Hospital could 
not restore it, having sold it, but they 
did all they could legally do; they of- 
fered to restore to Mr. Bewicke the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the property. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY: Minus £50 de- 
ducted for law expenses. 

Str GEORGE GREY repeated, that 
the Commissioners restored all that they 
had legally power to restore, for they 
could not appropriate the funds of the 
hospital to compensate Mr. Bewicke. 
Mr. Bewicke now said the sale was below 
the value, and asked for compensation 
upon the basis of the difference between 
his estimate of the value and the amount 
the property produced when sold. He 
did not know how it was possible to com- 
ply with that request. It was not a 
case in which the law or the administra- 
tion of the law had failed, but it arose 
from the imperfection which sometimes 
attached to human evidence. From that 
cause there was, in the first instance, 
a failure of justice; but it must be borne 
in mind that Mr. Bewicke had, in a 
great measure, brought the result upon 
himself by his own conduct in resisting 
the execution of a legal warrant. It was 
a subject for commiseration, but it was 
one of a class of cases where a failure of 
justice occurred and innocent persons were 
injured. But the fact was, the law pro- 
vided no means of compensation. There 
was, indeed, one case in which a person 
who had been unjustly convicted was 
afterwards pardoned, and he received com- 
pensation by a special vote of the House. 
If, however, the hon. Gentleman wished 
to alter the law in relation to the opera- 
tion of a royal pardon, that was a fit 
question for consideration in that House, 
but it could not be decided upon a discus- 
sion applying to a particular case. He was 
persuaded that there were many cases in 
which the parties had a better title to re- 
dress than Mr. Bewicke. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY observed, that he 
had brought forward a case of the greatest 
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cruelty, equal to the case of Mr. Barber, 
who was compensated, and not one of 
the statements he had laid before the 
House had been answered by the Home 
Secretary. If the right hon. Gentleman 
did not give him some assurance that the 
matter should be considered by the Go- 
vernment with a view to compensating 
Mr. Bewicke, he should feel it his duty 
to take the sense of the House upon his 
Motion. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY said, the state- 
ment of his hon. Friend had been met by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State with a degree of coolness which 
might be very becoming in the adminis- 
tration of justice, but which was some- 
what out of place when a claim was 
made for compensation for injuries of a 
nature which he trusted seldom occurred. 
It was impossible to listen to the de- 
tails of the case without feeling that there 
was a grievous defect in the law; and if 
the law could not be amended to meet 
each particular case as it occurred, the 
call was imperative for the immediate 
merciful and liberal consideration of the 
Government. In a case to which allusion 
had been made a gentleman was indicted 
as an accomplice in the forgery of several 
deeds, and convicted, and after suffering 
perhaps more severely than the gentle- 
man whose claims were now before the 
House, he was proved to be guiltless of 
the offence laid to his charge. Mr. Bar- 
ber received the Queen’s pardon, and 
when he (Sir FitzRoy Kelly) brought his 
complaint before the House, the Govern- 
ment did not turn a deaf ear to him, but 
appointed a Select Committee to investi- 
gate the subject, upon whose Report the 
House gave its unanimous assent to a 
compensation to the amount of £5,000. 
Except that in the case before them a 
sentence of penal servitude was passed, 
while in that of Mr. Barber actual trans- 
portation took place, there was no sub- 
stantial difference between them. He cast 
no blame upon the judge nor upon the 
jury; but now that the facts were known, 
the Government were bound to grant 
some compensation to Mr. Bewicke. The 
Secretary of State had said that that gen- 
tleman had done wrong in resisting the 
officers of the law, but he had only done 
what every man was entitled to do in 
cases of civil law. He pointed out pro- 
perty that might be seized to satisfy the 

vy. and he refused, as he had a right, 
to admit the officers into his house. The 
pistol was discharged by him after warn- 
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ing, and upon an assurance that all was 
right ; so that his conduct was not so cul- 
pable as was represented. He did not 
think the Commissioners of Greenwich 
Hospital were to blame. They had acted 
as it was their duty as trustees to act. 
He hoped the case would be remembered 
whenever he or some other Member 
brought before the House the question of 
an appeal in criminal cases. Did there 
exist an appeal in criminal cases, there 
would have been a new trial or a rever- 
sal of the verdict, which would have 
restored Mr. Bewicke to all his civil 
rights without the insulting offer of a par- 
don for an offence of which he had not 
been guilty. However, passing by the 
greater question, and confining their at- 
tention for the present to the individual 
case, there could be no doubt that injury 
had been done, that compensation ought 
to be made, and that a precedent for that 
course did exist. He therefore hoped the 
Government would give an assurance that 
the question should receive their liberal 
consideration. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
hoped that the House would not be led 
away too much by their feelings, and 
would look less at particular cases and 
more at the general law, because at the 
foundation there lay a rule of law which 
was worthy of consideration. The case 
had, no doubt, been stated in a pathetic 
manner by the hon. Gentleman, and had 
made an impression on the feelings of 
every hon. Member who had heard it. 
It was undeniable that a great hardship 
had been suffered by Mr. Bewicke, but 
the hardship was no greater than that suf- 
fered by any person who wis, without 
cause subject to a bond fide criminal pro- 
secution, and was sentenced accordingly. 
The English law had provided no remedy 
in such cases; and the one question was, 
whether a Court of Criminal Appeal 
should be constituted to deal with them. 
But even a court of appeal would not 
have met the case, because the evidence 
was sufficient ; the verdict, as the evidence 
stood, was a right one, and the judgment 
rightly followed that verdict. As the 
House knew, the greatest legal authorities 
and the Judges generally had felt that it 
would be very difficult to establish, with 
the necessary safeguards, a court of crimi- 
nal appeal. They might hope that the 
difficulties were not insuperable, but in 
the absence of such a tribunal the House 
ought not to deal with every individual 
gtievance as establishing a claim to com- 
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pensation. Another large question in- 
volved was as to the charge which would 
be thrown upon the public if the principle 
were adopted. A gentleman had obviously 
no more right to compensation than the 
poorest person, and the number of cases of 
that character was much greater than was 
commonly supposed. In Mr. Bewicke’s 
case he was not vindicated by an ex parte 
inquiry at the Home Office, which was 
the general course of things, but by a 
sort of cross proceeding—namely, a prose- 
cution of the witnesses for perjury. The 
decision then might be fallible, though in 
the present instance it was, no doubt, ac- 
cording to justice. A somewhat similar 
case would be remembered, in which a 
clergyman was convicted of a very serious 
charge, lost his appointment in conse- 
quence, and was imprisoned: but the 
principle witness against him was after- 
wards convicted of perjury, and he then 
received a pardon. 
for a claim against the Government, and 
nobody could tell how many such claims 
would be made, or what would be their 
magnitude, because, in the exceptional case 
of Mr. Barber, the House of Commons, 
acting on the Report of a Select Commit- 
tee, had thought fit to award a pecuniary 
compensation. Hitherto the law had treat- 
ed hardships of the kind, severe though 
they might be, as hardships to which the 
citizens and subjects of the realm must 
submit, as being incident to the unavoid- 
able possibility of miscarriage in the ad- 
ministration of justice; and he did not 
think it would he wise to deal with these 
in an exceptional way, though it might 
be proper to consider the expediency of 
introducing a general law for the investi- 
gation of such cases and for giving com- 
pensation in some way or other. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 20; Noes 
22: Majority 2. 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY 
COURT (DUBLIN). 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. VANCE said, he wished to call 
attention to the insufficient accomodation 
afforded to the Bar, the suitors, and the 
public in the Court in which the sittings 
in Bankruptcy and Insolvency are held in 
Dublin; and to move for Copy of any 
Correspondence which had taken place 
between the Judges of the Court and the 
Government on the subject, It was un- 


The Solicitor General 
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derstood that plans and estimates for 
building new courts had been prepared 
two years ago, but the hopes held out had 
been appointed, and no Vote for the pur- 
pose had been proposed in the Estimates, 
The entire bankruptcy business of Ire- 
land and a great part of the insolvency 
business, were carried on in the court, 
and the business had greatly increased 
since 1857. Owing to that increase of 
business, there was very little room in the 
present building for the Bar, the suitors, 
or the public. The inconveniences were 
very great to everybody concerned, and the 
mercantile public of Ireland were very 
anxious that there should be an inquiry 
on the subject. 

Mr. PEEL said, he would not deny 
that the accommodation provided in the 
courts to which the hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred was of a character unsuited for 
permanent occupation, and that considera- 
ble inconvenience had resulted. He was 
'not aware, however, that any promise to 
|provide a remedy had been held out as 
long ago as two years. The first he 
heard of the subject was in the previous 
March, when the Estimates for public 
| buildings in Ireland had practically been 
| prepared. Even if the estimate of £12,000 
| for the construction of these new courts 
| had been previously received, it would not 
have made any difference, the Estimate for 
| public buildings in Ireland that year ex- 
ceeding by one-fifth the average amount. 
It was quite possible that the Commission 
then sitting to inquire into the Irish law 
courts might lead to considerable reduc- 
tions and amalgamations, in which case it 
would probably become unnecessary to 
erect additional buildings. The subject, 
however, would be kept in mind. 

Coronet DUNNE said, he hoped the 
|Government woufd do something more 
than keep the subject in mind. He must 
| protest against the lavishing on new streets 
}and every kind of public luxury in Eng- 
| land of sums of money that would give 
| the Irish people the accommodation they 
|so urgently needed. The Bankruptey 
| Court was quite as necessary as the build- 
ings at South Kensington, and vastly more 
useful. 


| Motion agreed to. 





| Copy ordered, 


“ Of any Correspondence which has taken place 
between the Judges of the Bankruptcy and In- 
solvency Court (Dublin), as to the insufficient 
accommodation now afforded to the bar, the suit- 
ors, and the public in that Court.”—(Mr. Vance.) 
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DUBLIN AND EDINBURGII CORPORA- 
TIONS.—PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. VANCE said, that in moving for 
the further correspondence which had 
taken place as to the relative priority of 
the two capitals of Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, he did not intend to invite dis- 
cussion on that nice and intricate subject, 
but before the House adjourned he wish- 
ed to protest against any weight being 
given to an opinion-—he would not say 
a decision—emanating from Garter King 
of Arms. No reference to that function- 
ary had been agreed upon by the Corpo- 
ration of Dublin, and yet he took upon 
himself capriciously, and without con- 
sideration of documentary evidence, to 
give what was called ‘a deliverance’ — 
meaning, he presumed, a hasty judgment. 
The Corporation of Dublin protested against 
that decision, and was in a position to as- 
sert its right to precedence whenever the 
proper occasion arose. He concluded by 
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Address for 


“Copy of any further Correspondence between 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Ulster King of 
Arms, the Home Secretary, and Garter King of 
Arms, and of any other persons, on the subject of 
the precedence between the Corporations of Dub- 
lin and Edinburgh.” —(Mr. Vance.) 


RELATIONS WITH JAPAN. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, that 
he would not, at that period of the Session 
and in the then state of the House (less 
than twenty Members being present), enter 
at any length into the state of their rela- 
tions with Japan. Still it was desirable 
that Parliament should not separate with- 
out receiving from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment some explanation as to their relations 
with Japan, which seemed to assume a 
menacing character. If they were not 
actually at war with that State, no one 
could say that war was unlikely, and he 
wished to elicit from responsible autho- 
rity a declaration whether Her Majesty’s 
officers were justified in assuming a hostile 


with Japan. 





moving an Address to the Crown for copy | attitude in that country, and, probably, in 
of any further correspondence between the | declaring war, without instructions from 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Ulster King of home. In tracing their relations with 


Arms, the Home Secretary, and Garter | Japan it was not necessary to go back as 
King of Arms, and of any other persons, | far as his noble Friend the Member for 


on the subject of the precedence between | Cockermouth (Lord Naas) had done in 
the Corporations of Dublin and Edin-| bringing forward his able and comprehen- 
burgh. sive speech with regard to China. Their 

Coronet DUNNE said, he would second | relations with Japan originated so recently 
the Motion. He had never read a more | as 1854. Previous to that year little was 
hasty or unsatisfactory decision than that known of that interesting country, and 
pronounced by Garter King of Arms, who when their commercial relations with it 
was yet pronounced by the Government to commenced it was calculated to excite 
be their only guide upon the point. The | great curiosity. The country was known 
question was entirely one of evidence, and | to be highly civilized, and there were in 
the Government ought to suspend its de- | its Government many things from which 
cision till the charters on either side were | civilized nations might have taken lessons. 
produced. | In 1853 the Americans concluded a treaty 

Sre GEORGE GREY said, there would | with Japan, and in 1854 Admiral Stirling 
not be the slightest objection to produce the | obtained similar concessions for this coun- 
further letter from Ulster King of Arms, | try, but they led to but slight results until 


which he understood to be the only docu- 
ment that had not yet been published. As 
tosuspending the decision of the Govern- 
ment, there had not yet been any occasion 
to form a decision ; but if the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin and the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh should both attend to present address- 
es to Her Majesty, the matter would not 
brook delay, but must be settled in favour of 
one or other. 

Corone. DUNNE: I say in favour of 
Dublin. 

Sim GEORGE GREY: But that would 
not be suspending the decision. 


VOL. CLXXII. [ramp sentzs. } 


the year 1858, when Lord Elgin visited 
Japan. Now, when they were on the 
verge of a war, the House ought to know 
what were the real facts of the case— 
how far their conduct had been justified, 
what demands they had made on the Ja- 
panese, what were likely to be the results 
of the war, and how that war was to be 
conducted. If not, they might find them- 
selves involved in immense difficulties and 
in an enormous expenditure. One of the 
conditions of the concessions granted to 
Admiral Stirling, and which he had ac- 
cepted, was that no man of war should 
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anchor within a certain distance of Yeddo. 
Lord Elgin violated that condition. His 
excuse was that he had a yacht to present 
to the Tycoon—certainly a most extraor- 
dinary thing to give to a man who never 
left ‘his palace, which was at once his 
abode, his prison, and his tomb, except 
once a year, when he went to visit the 
Mikado. It was about as appropriate a 
present as if the Sultan were to send a 
wife to the Pope of Rome. The Govern- 
ment of Japan was peculiar. The Mikado 
was the spiritual head and the Tycoon the 
temporal sovereign, and overruling and 
almost overriding them was a great aris- 
tocracy, consisting of the Daimios, who 
were the controlling power of the country. 
Until they could exercise some influence 
on them, their treaties would be of but 
little avail. Lord Elgin, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the great council and the 
high officers of state, who said that they 
had been very happy since they got 
rid of the foreigners two hundred years 
before, and that they mistrusted merchants 
and missionaries, because they had always 
found that their entrance into a country 
was followed by war and rapine, insisted 
upon the signature of a commercial treaty. 
It was very hard that they should compel, 
induce, or bribe—for the Japanese said 
that the treaty smelt very much of ham 
and champagne—a people to conclude a 
treaty, and then, when they saw that the 
state of the country would not allow them 
to carry it out, declare war against them. 
It was the fashion to talk of the Japanese 
as a set of barbarians, but Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, Mr. Oliphant, and all who had 
written about them, said that they possess- 
ed a high degree of civilization and pros- 
perity. Sir Rutherford Alcock, speaking 
of the power and state of the Daimios, 
said, that in witnessing the pomp of their 
processions and the evidences of their 
power, the spectator seemed to be trans- 
ported to the Europe of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century. The important point, 
however, was as to the feeling of the peo- 
le. When Sir Rutherford Alcock arrived 

in Japan, the people showed no indis- 
position to carry out the Treaty of 1858. 
They were not ungenerous or violent, but 
quite the reverse; nor did they commit 
any outrages upon the English. Sir 
Rutherford Alcock made a journey to the 
sacred mountain, passing through many 
villages in which a European had never 
been seen before; and in his despatches 
he bore testimony to the kindness and 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane 
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good disposition of the people, and to the 
ease with which order was preserved 
among them. In a despatch to the Earl 
of Malmesbury, Sir Rutherford Alcock 
stated that nothing could be more prompt, 
obliging, or seemingly straightforward 
than the action of, the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Were these, then, a savage, bru- 
talized, rough, and discourteous people? 
Exactly the reverse. In that very de- 
spatch of Sir Rutherford Alcock’s he 
touched upon the important point which 
bore on the issue which might lead to war. 
If, for the sake of commerce, they were to 
force themselves into a country against the 
wishes of the people, surely it would be 
wise to take the advice of the people as to 
the best mode of carrying out their views, 
When Sir Rutherford Alcock went out, he 
found that the Japanese were forming an 
establishment for the reception of foreign- 
ers, not at Kanagawa, but at Yokohama, 
about three miles up the bay of Yeddo, 
where workmen were busily employed in 
constructing a granite pier, and that the 
Japanese were making every effort to lead 
foreigners to that place. Sir Rutherford 
Alcock objected to the Consul being located 
there, and insisted on his going to Kana- 
gawa. The authorities explained to him 
the reason why they did not wish him to 
go to Kanagawa, stating, that that place 
was on the royal road, along which the 
Daimio princes passed, and that confusion 
and hostile encounters might arise with 
those great princes, who had been opposed 
from the first to the commercial treaty. 
What had been the result? Just what the 
Japanese authorities had predicted. The 
principal demand which they made for 
reparation from the Japanese Government 
arose out of an encounter which took place 
between the attendants of one of the great 
Daimios, the Prince of Satsuma, and an 
English riding party, in which one of the 
latter was killed. They had, however, it 
should be borne in mind, been warned 
of what would happen. Sir Rutherford 
Alcock admitted the obstacles with which 
the Japanese Government had to contend. 
He stated, in 1859, that in point of facility 
of access from the bay the advantage on 
the side of Yokohama admitted of no 
question, and that the real notion of the 
Japanese Government had been to remove 
foreigners from the line of the route of the 
Princes to the capital. The Japanese had, 
in fact, been forced into treaties; their 
relations with foreign nations had been 
imposed upon them; and although the 
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Government were willing enough to carry 
out those treaties as far as it was practi- 
cable for them to do so, such was the pre- 
judice of the people that it could not be 
done without causing the greatest possible 
disasters. The Japanese Government, 
which was composed of very intelligent 

ple, had urged the matter strongly on 
the consideration of the English Govern- 
ment, and he confessed, that when he 
read the appeal of those men to the good 
feeling of this country, he felt ashamed of 
the way in which they had conducted 
themselves towards them. Sir Rutherford 
Alcock pointed out, that in allowing free 
intercourse to foreigners they were revers- 
ing all the traditions of their country, and 
that since then nothing but troubles and 
dangers had been the result. Was that 
the civilization which they desired to 
carry into Japan? But almost every des- 
patch of Sir Rutherford Alcock bore evi- 
dence to the justice of the view which he 
wished to submit to the House. Writing 
on the 23rd of November 1859, Sir 
Rutherford Alcock said— 

“That the Japanese Government look upon all 
foreign treaties, trade, and relations as so many 
unmitigated evils, I have already informed your 
Lordship there is every reason to believe. How 
far it can be hoped that time and experience may 
bring other feelings and wishes, I will not stop to 
inquire; but speaking of the present aspect of 
affairs, and the manifest repugnance of the ruling 
classes to all intercourse with foreigners—only 
too well justified by the want of discretion and 


conduct on the part of many at the different ports, 


and more especially at Kanagawa, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the capital —I confess it seems to 
me the future before us is one of little promise.” 

Now, Mr. Oliphant admitted that they 
compelled the Japanese Government to 
enter into the treaty, and if the English, 
who boasted that they were a highly civil- 
ized nation, forced their commerce on that 
country, they were, he thought, bound to 
see that those whom they sent out there 
conducted themselves properly. He was, 
however, sorry to be obliged to say, that 
although there were many honourable men 
among the merchants who went to reside 
there, one of their number being Mr. Moss, 
who had been somewhat hardly dealt with, 
there were instances in which their con- 
duct was open to objection. And these 
were the gentlemen on whose account they 
were about to go to war, and to add next 
year 2d. or 3d. in the pound to the income 
tax; for the House might depend upon it, 
that if a war with Japan were once entered 
upon, it would be found to be a most ex- 
pensive undertaking. Such a war could 
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not be carried on merely on the sea board, 
but the employment of troops in the in- 
terior would be necessary, and he under- 
stood that a force had even at that time 
been ordered from India to Japan. He 
had papers in his hands which referred to 
the currency question, in relation to which 
Sir Rutherford Alcock said— 


“T have only to add, in conclusion, that every 
effort must be made to allay the irritation and 
alarm of the Japanese Government at the ship- 
ment of their gold currency. It was this, I be- 
lieve, even more than religious quarrels and en- 
croachments, which led, 250 years ago, to the 
total expulsion of both Spanish and Portuguese, 
and the long isolation of Japan from Western 
nations. We are threatened with the same dan- 
gers now, by persons wholly regardless of what 
may happen, if they can only secure their own 
temporary advantage. But it is the business and 
the duty of all foreign representatives to prevent 
a few individuals thus endangering the relations 
and damaging the permanent interests of nations. 
It is better that there should be no trade than a 
trade carried on under such conditions as those 
which it has been attempted to impose. It is 
better that there should be no intercourse than 
relations of ill-will and conflict, threatening only 
war as a final result.” 

They actually went the length of burn- 
ing down the palace of the Tycoon, in the 
hope that an excuse would be furnished 
| for stopping the currency, expecting that 
it would be found impossible any longer to 
| carry on the exchange. Sir Rutherford 
| Aleock thus wrote of the demands on the 
Treasury by persons supposed to be Bri- 
| tish merchants— 
“In presence of the insane demands pressed 
! upon them, often with menace and violence, for 
| such beyond doubt is the fact, and for sums which 
not only the applicants could not produce in dol- 
lars, but which could not be expressed otherwise 
than by a long line of figures, while a lifetime 
would not suffice to count many of the sums 
claimed in itzebous, it is difficult to say whether 
the indecent levity and bad taste which mark 
many of the requisitions now under my eye, or 
the disregard of all treaty conditions and national 
interests or repute equally manifested are most 
worthy of reprehension. Some are a positive dis- 
grace to any one bearing the name of an English- 
man, or having a character to lose.” 
There was appended in the blue-book some 
of these demands, made in the names, for 
example, of Mr. Doodledoo, Mr. Nonsense, 
Mr. Is-it-not, Mr. Snooks, Mr. Bosche, 
Mr. Cock, Mr. Eyeall, Mr. No Nose, Mr. 
Jack Ketch, and, most appropriate of all. 
Mr. Swindlepipes. Such conduct met with 
a severe reprimand, though not so severe 
as it should have been. The Secretary to 
the East India and China Association wrote 
on February 16, 1860, in these terms— 

“T am to convey to you the expression of their 
deep regret that the painful occurrences to which 
2Q2 
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Mr. Alcock alludes have taken place to such an 
extent as to cause the stoppage of trade by the 
Japanese. They concur with ller Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in their reasonable expectation, that 
after having made great and successful exertions 
to open and extend a commercial intercourse with 
Japan, all persons resorting to that country for 
commercial purposes ought to abstain from violent 
and irregular conduct, which may give just cause 
for offence and resentment on the part of the 
Japanese. I am to add the assurance that in- 
fluential parties here will not fail to urge upon 
those with whom they are connected in Japan the 
utmost care and caution in refraining from all 
conduct which might lead to disputes and personal 
altercations and violence.” 


And Ear] Russell wrote thus — 

“I feel very strongly that we must be very care- 
ful that none of the clerks or agents of British 
merchants out there should commit any offence 
against the customs of the Japanese ; for, unless 
they abstain from behaviour of that kind, we can- 
not justly complain of outrages against us, and 
it will be impossible to maintain satisfactory rela- 
tions between the two countries.” 

He agreed with Earl Russell that they 
could not justly complain of the outrages 
against them, and he did not think that 
the Government was justified in the course 
now being pursued towards the Japanese. 
The Government might doubt his state- 
ment that thirty of these Daimios could 
bring into the field no less than 766,000 
men, and that Prince Satsuma derived a 
revenue of 200 chests of silver annually ; 
but the Japanese had a stronger weapon 
than men or money, they had justice on 
their side. If England had been insulted, 
it would not so much matter what sum 
was expended in a war, but they ought to 
know in that case the precise grounds upon 
which the Government were proceeding, 
and whether those who represented Eng- 
land were directed to terminate the present 
state of things as soon as possible. He 
had no objection to a treaty of commerce 
with Japan if it could be carried out with- 
out violence, and without offending the 
feelings of the Japanese, but he would 
rather see it torn in pieces if it could only 
be observed by shedding the blood of a 
happy and contented people. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving for papers. 

Mr. LIDDELL, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, said, he wished to elicit some state- 
ment from the Government before the 
Session closed, because in a very short 
time Englishmen might be asking one 
another, ‘‘ Why are we quarrelling with 
Japan >” and ‘‘ With whom are we about 
to fight?” The answer to the first ques- 
tion was more easy than the reply to 
the second. We were quarrelling with 
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Japan because we had hastily and in. 
considerately signed a treaty with that 
country, which was a revolution in it- 
self. The news of our victory in China 
was conveyed by an American ship to 
Japan, and it was under the prestige of 
that victory that we obtained power over 
the authorities in Japan. The American 
Minister first obtained concessions, and 
then Lord Elgin concluded our treaty, 
which was a revolution, and which 
was extorted by force, and by operating 
on the fears of the Japanese. The 
motive, which was to satisfy national 
pride, and not to be behind America, 
was a bad one, and a treaty extorted 
by fear rested on a dangerous and unstable 
basis. It was not only an ill-considered 
treaty but a treaty hastily drawn, and 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, probably the best 
authority in the world on Japanese poli- 
tics, stated that that treaty never obtained 
the sanction of the sovereign, and was 
illegal, as far as Japan was concerned, 
because the Mikado’s authority was re- 
quired to make it binding on his sub 
jects. As in the case of a previous treaty 
of humanity with Japan, having refer- 
ence only to shipwrecked persons, the 
Japanese authority who signed it was 
murdered, so the Tycoon who signed 
Lord Elgin’s treaty was secretly mur- 
dered. A distrust of foreign presence 
was a feeling that had, for a long series 
of years, prevailed in Japan; and did 
the history of Japan, he would ask, fur- 
nish no reasons why the Japanese should 
be suspicious and distrustful? Were not 
the intrigues of the Jesuits, the commer- 
cial frauds of the Portuguese, and the 
miserable servility of the Dutch, enough 
to create feelings of distrust? Those 
feelings were hardly extinct when this 
country ventured on the ill-advised at- 
tempt of obtaining a commercial treaty 
under the influence of alarm. The 
Japanese thought and believed we were 
about to force them to sign it, and to 
employ our navy against them for that 
purpose. Fear involved humiliation, and 
the great mistake we had invariably 
made in our political dealings in the East 
had been, that in obtaining trading con- 
cessions we had destroyed that which the 
people had regarded as the central autho- 
rity. According to the laws of Japan 
the treaty was binding only on the Tycoon 
who signed it, and in the limited space 
under his jurisdiction—namely, the five 
ports opened by the treaty. It was in n0 
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way binding upon the oligarchy of the 
Daimios, who were feudal and hereditary 
barons, and whose power, perhaps, ex- 
ceeded that of the barons who extorted 
Magna Charta from King John, nor upon 
their subject serfs. Sir Rutherford Alcock 
said that according to the laws of Japan 
we were outlaws in that country, and any 
retainer of these powerful chieftains the 
Duimios might legally take the life of an 
Englishman. He contended, then, that 
this country was going to war with Japan 
on account of a treaty the concession of 
which was tantamount to a revolution in 
that nation, and he did not think that such 
a step was justifiable. The next question 
was, with whom was this country going 
to quarrel? Was it with the Tycoon? 
If so, he was the only friend this country 
had in Japan. Wasit with the Mikado— 
that mysterious Sovereign of whom we 
knew literally nothing, and the extent of 
whose power and privileges were alike 
unknown to us, and whose assent to 
the treaty had never been obtained? 
But if, on the other hand, England 
was going to quarrel with those who 
hated the intrusion of foreigners—name- 
ly, the great nobles or Daimios, then 
he said that the extent of their power 
was not known, though this was well 
ascertained, that they were powerful chief- 
tains, who could call out the population, 
which was in a state of serfdom, to defend 
the laws and oppose foreign intrusion. 
This was an alarming thing to undertake 
to do at the other side of the globe, and 
we could effect nothing without a standing 
army. Every one of the Japanese who 
were required to reside at Yeddo had de- 
serted it, and had retired to the country, 
and we had reason to believe that they 
were preparing for an obstinate conflict. 
On our part war would be for “an idea,” 
we did not know whom with or what for. 
Silk was the only product we obtained from 
Japan, and for a few bales of silk more or 
less we were not justified in involving the 
taxpayers of the country in an expenditure 
of which we could not see the end. 
Neither were we justified in plunging that 
country into a civil war. He trusted that 
the Government would furnish to the 
House before it separated some further 
explanation on this most interesting sub- 
Ject. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be preseneed to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
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House, Papers concerning our present Relations 
with Japan.” —(Mr. Baillie Cochrane.) 


Mr. LAYARD said, he did not exactly 
understand the object of the speech of the 
hon. Member for Honiton (Mr. B. Cochrane), 
He lamented, as much as any one, the ne- 
cessity under which we were placed of 
making demands upon the Government of 
Japan which might possibly—though the 
certainty was not so great as had been re- 
presented by the two hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite—lead us into hostilities with Japan. 
At the same time, he contended that our 
present position was unavoidable, that we 
were placed in it against our own desires, 
and that the Government were simply dis- 
charging a duty. Up to 1854 we had 
scarcely any connection with Japan. A 
convention was made about that time li- 
mited to objects of humanity and securing 
good treatment for crews which happened 
to be wrecked on the shores of that coun- 
try. The American Government had a 
convention of a similar nature. In 1858 
an American Minister made a commercial 
treaty. Russia also concluded a similar 
treaty of commerce. Unfortunately, Bri- 
tish commerce extended over all the world, 
wherever there was anything to be bought 
or sold Englishmen were sure to go; and 
unfortunately, too, if there was anything 
unfortunate in the matter—though to that 
spirit of commercial enterprise undoubtedly 
much of the greatness of England was due 
—wherever British commerce went it re- 
quired protection. If Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had remained inactive while 
the two Governments of Russia and the 
United States were thus developing and 
extending the commercial resources of the 
country, if English traders when they 
went thére had been expelled and out- 
raged, would not they have been de- 
nounced by the merchants of this country, 
and also in that House, for not also con- 
cluding a commercial treaty with Japan; 
and would they not have been reproached 
for not following the example of Russia 
and the United States? The hon. Gen- 
tleman denounced the Government for 
having made the treaty, but he seemed 
to forget that in making the treaty Lord 
Elgin was acting under instructions from 
the Earl of Malmesbury. ([Mr. Barrurm 
Cocurane: I never denounced the treaty 
at ali.] The hon. Gentleman said that all 
the misfortunes which had occurred were 
owing to the treaty, but it was made in 
the Earl of Malmesbury’s time, and in the 
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papers would be found a despatch from 
that noble Earl eulogizing Lord Elgin’s 
conduct in making that treaty. Again, if 
the provisions of that treaty had been of so | 
objectionable a character, why did not hon. | 
Members denounce it at the proper time? 
When the present Government came into 
office, it was not their duty to overthrow 
the treaty. What they had to do was 
to see that its stipulations were carried 
out. The hon. Gentleman said that that 
treaty was forced upon the Japanese, but 
Sir Rutherford Alcock stated he found the 
people most inclined to trade with foreign- 
ers, and receiving them with the greatest 
kindness. In Japan, unfortunately, there 
existed a party—the Conservative party— 
opposed to all reform and progress, and 
opposed to all intercourse with foreigners. 
A great number of the wealthy Daimios 
were connected with that party, but it did 
not contain all of them. The Tycoon 
himself, chosen from a great Daimio fa- 
mily, had shown every disposition to enter 
into relations with foreign countries; and 
though his policy had created a strong op- 
position, he was supported in it by some 
of the most powerful Daimios. Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government had been asked, with 


whom was it concluded? His answer was 
that it was concluded with the authorities 
they found existing in Japan, the same 
with whom the Russians and Americans 
had treated, and who were believed to 
have complete power to make treaties with 
foreign nations. He quite agreed, with 
the hon. Gentleman that the conduct of 
some of the British merchants who first 
began to trade there had been most dis- 
creditable, but he was surprised to hear 
his hon. Friend make so singular an ex- 
ception in favour of the man who had 
committed the greatest outragé on the 
Japanese. That person went out to shoot 
within prohibited limits, he shot a bird 
held sacred by the Japanese ; and when he 
was stopped, he shot at and dangerously 
wounded a policeman—accidentally it was 
said, but, as he believed, by design. Sir 
Rutherford Alcock endeavoured to punish 
him, but, unfortunately, exceeded his 
powers, and the man went to Hong- 
Kong, instituted an action there, and 
actually got damages against Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock. The hon. Gentleman had 
read the paper which had been laid on 
the table of the House, and which contain- 
ed a statement of the demands put forward, 
in the most extravagant and disgraceful 
manner, on the Japanese Government, by 
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some of our traders. The moment the 
Government heard of these things they 
wrote to some of the leading merchants 
engaged in the Japan trade, asking them 
to use their influence to put a stop to such 
acts. They replied, promising that they 
would do ali in their power to put a stop to 
them; and it was to be hoped that these 
persons, intimidated by what had taken 
place, would leave the country, that a more 
respectable class would grow up, and that 
we should in future be rid of these men, 
who had been a great source of our diffi- 
culties with Japan. The hon. Gentleman 
had contrasted our conduct with that of 
the American Minister, and had led the 
House to believe that we alone were ex- 
posed to these outrages. He seemed to 
forget that the first outrage which took 
place was the barbarous murder of a Rus- 
sian officer and two seamen, for which no 
redress had ever been obtained. That was 
soon followed by the murder of the Ame- 
rican Secretary of Legation in the street. 
Then followed in succession the murder 
of one of Sir Rutherford Alcock’s interpre- 
ters at the door of his own house; the at- 
tack on the British Legation, in which 
Mr. Oliphant was wounded, and the as- 
sassination of two Marines on guard at 
the Legation. Up to that time we had 
shown every consideration to the Japanese 
Government, and had made it apparent 
that we did not desire to press hardly 
upon them. Our demands for redress 
were of an exceedingly mild and moderate 
character. The Japanese Government sent 
over an embassy which was received with 
the utmost kindness in thiscountry. The 
object of the mission was to induce Her 
Majesty’s Government not to insist on the 
immediate opening of all the treaty ports. 
It was represented to them, that surround- 
ed as the Tycoon was by a hostile party, 
and jealous as the Japanese princes were 
of foreigners, in accordance with the tra- 
ditions of their country, it would be an 
act of consideration to the Tycoon to post- 
pone for a time the demand for the open- 
ing of the ports. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at once agreed to that request, and, 
moreover, obtained the acquiescence of the 
French, Dutch, and other Governments 
which held similar rights. That was a 
proof that we did not wish to deal harshly 
with the Japanese Government. At the 
very time the Embassy was in England 
the murderous assault on Mr. Richardson 
and his three companiors took place, not, 
as had been erroneously stated, arising out 
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of a quarrel, for there had been none, nor | we ought to do was to induce our subjects 


occurring on a high road from which Eu- 
ropeans had been excluded, for it was one 
to which they were expressly admitted by 
an arrangement with the Japanese autho- 
rities It was a most outrageous and un- 
called for attack. What could the British 
Government do under the circumstances ? 
They were bound to ask for reparation. 
If they had done nothing, they would have 
have been justly exposed to the animad- 
versions of hon. Members in the House. 
It was their duty to demand redress for 
these unjustifiable outrages on unoffending 
British subjects, and they had made a 
claim both on the Japanese Government 
and in the Prince whose retainers were 
engaged on the attack on Mr. Richardson. 
Their demands, however, were not pre- 
posterous. They simply demanded com- 
pensation for those who had suffered. His 
hon. Friend asked upon whom we were 
going to make war? He trusted we should 
not have to go to war at all. By the 
latest accounts it would appear that the 
struggle between the Tycoon and the op- 
position party was still going on. The 
Tycoon had not yet returned to Yeddo; 
but there was a reasonable hope that the 
reparation sought by the British Govern- 
ment would be conceded. He believed he 
might state that the Tycoon personally did 
not think our demands were unreasonable. 
As for the Prince, whose retainers assail- 
ed Mr. Richardson, he lived near the 
coast, and could easily be got at. He 
could not say whether the Prince would 
be held responsible by the Tycoon, or 
whether the British Government would 
have themselves to deal with him. He 
could not assent to the production of the 
papers asked for by his hon. Friend, be- 
cause it was contrary to all rule to publish 
instructions not yet carried out. He 
deeply regretted that Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment had been forced to take the 
course they had followed with Japan, but 
he could not see how it was possible for 
them to have acted otherwise. They had 
treated the Japanese Government with 
great consideration, and had manifested a 
friendly spirit in every possible way. His 
hon. Friend had omitted to point out what 
other course they could have pursued. 
Engaged as England was in commercial 
relations with the whole world, it was 
necessary that our merchants should be 
protected, and in protecting them we were 
exposed to such contingencies as these. 
One of the first things, however, which 





out there to behave better. He quite con- 
eurred with his hon. Friend in his con- 
demnation of some of our countrymen in 
Japan. There was a class of merchants 
and adventurers who were always getting 
into trouble with the native authorities, 
both in China and Japan, and who were 
the first to turn against their own Govern- 
ment when it interfered. If these per- 
sons would behave in a manner more con- 
sistent with the character of English 
gentlemen, we should be better able to 
maintain amicable relations with Japan. 

Mx. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
did not intend to make any attack on the 
Government, but merely to express his 
anxiety that every facility would be af- 
forded to the Japanese Government for 
granting redress, and that war would be 
avoided. He begged to withdraw the 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


DISSENTING CHAPELS, &c. 
RETURN MOVED FOR. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he rose to 
move an Address for Return from the Chief 
Constable, Superintendent, or Officer in 
command of the Police in each county, 
city, borough, town, or district of Great 
Britain, showing each Chapel or Place of 
Worship other than those of the Establish- 
ed Church ; and further, each monastery, 
station, convent, or religious house, which 
has been used or inhabited during the 
year ending August 1863, within the dis- 
trict of such Officer, stating the county 
and parish in which such Chapel or House 
is situate, the denomination, sect, order, 
or religion of those by whom such Cha- 
pel or House has been used or inhabited, 
and the name by which such Chapel or 
House is known. He regretted to hear 
that the right hon. Baronet the Home 
Secretary had an objection to the produc- 
tion of the Return. He could not under- 
stand why that House should be kept totally 
uninformed of the number of dissenting 
chapels in the country and their deno. 
minations. According to the Roman Ca- 
tholie Directory, there had been of late 
years a great increuse in this country in 
the number and establishments of Jesuits 
and other religious orders of the Church of 
Rome. He wanted to know why the House 
and the country were to be kept in the 
dark upon the subject. He understood that 
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the great objection to the Motion was that 
it should be furnished by the police. He 
should be glad to receive the information 
without the intervention of the police, if 
it were possible, but he knew no other 
organization competent to afford it. The 
Legislature and the Government of this 
country were the only ones in Europe 
that were left without the information 
he desired to obtain. He might possibly 
be charged with prejudice against the 
Jesuits, but history told him they formed 
the most powerful organization that had 
everbeen known. Theclauses of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Act of 1829 relating to 
them were not, as many supposed, the 
result of Protestant prejudice, but rather 
the result of Roman Catholic experience. 
Roman Catholic States themselves had 
always manifested a well-founded anxiety 
and jealousy in reference to the Jesuits 
unsurpassed by those of any Protestant 
Government. 

Mr. KER said, he roseto order. He 
submitted that the hon. Gentleman, in 
moving for a Return, had no right to enter 
upon such a statement ashe was making. 

Mr. SPEAKER said the hon. Member 
was in order. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would 
not detain the House longer, and would 
merely add that he asked for the infor- 
mation with a view of testing the extent 
of religious accommodation, and to obtain 
information which would be supplementary 
to that intended by the Return moved for 
by the hon. Member for Peterborough, in 
accordance with the Relief Act of 1829; 
but he did not expect that any reliable and 
sufficient information would be furnished 
under that Return; the experience of the 
abortive nature of Returns under that Act 
proved that the information required must 
be supplied in a manner different from that 
suggested by the Act, if the House was to 
be correctly informed. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he would se- 
cond the Motion. 


Dissenting 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this 
House, a Return from the Chief Constable, Su- 
perintendent, or Officer in command of the Police, 
in each county, city, borough, town, or district of 
Great Britain, showing each Chapel or Place of 
Worship, other than those of the Established 
Church ; and further, each monastery, station, 
convent, or religious house, which has been used 
or inhabited during the year ending August 1863, 
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within the district of such Officer, stating the 
county and parish in which such Chapel or House 
is situate, the denomination, sect, order, or re- 
ligion of those by whom such Chapel or House 
has been used or inhabited, and the name by 
which such Chapel or House is known.”—( Mr, 
Newdegate.) 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he did not think 
that the police could make the Return 
moved for; but ifsuch a Return were to be 
made, he saw no reason why the Estab- 
lished Church should be exempted. 

Str GEORGE GREY said, that if the 
police were to be employed in making in- 
quiries into the different religious denomi- 
nations within their respective districts, 
they must sacrifice their usefulness in the 
performance of their ordinary duties. The 
Registrar General, however, was already 
in possession of much of the information 
sought for, and it might be obtained 
through him. It would make a very 
bulky volume, and it might well be doubt- 
ed whether it would be found worth the 
expense of printing. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he thought it 
was the duty of the Government to assist 
independent Members who endeavoured 
to obtain information such as that asked 
for by his hon. Friend the Member for 
North Warwickshire. The Jesuits had 
never been more active than they were 
now. They had drawn us into the Cri- 
mean war. The secret organization in 
Poland was nothing but an organization of 
the Jesuit body. They made Poland the 
basis of their operations against Russia, 
and Ireland the basis of their operations 
against England. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he should al- 
ways be disposed to assist the hon. Mem- 
ber for Peterborough and the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire to procure the 


| information they asked for on these sub- 


jects, for their speeches showed that they 
wanted it. But what did the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire want with a 
Return ofall the railway stations in the 
kingdom ? He should therefore have 
gladly supported the Motion on the same 
grounds, were it not that he could not see 
how the police were qualified to make the 
Returns. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, in withdrawing 
his Motion, said it was a Return of the 
Jesuit stations, and not the railway sta- 
tions, he wanted. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE—PACKET 
CONTRACTS.—RESOLUTION, 

Mr. PEEL said, he had to move that 
the contract for the conveyance of the 
Cape of Good Hope mails with the Union 
Steamship Company be approved. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Contract for the conveyance of the 
Cape of Good Hope Mails with the Union Steam 
Ship Company be approved.”—( Mr. Peel.) 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the course 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman was an 
inconvenient one, and he hoped it would 
not be drawn into a precedent. The reso- 
lution of the Committee with reference to 
these contracts was also inconvenient. 
The House should not be asked to share 
in the responsibility of the details of mail 
contracts. They ought to determine whe- 
ther a certain line of packets should be 
created, and the Government left to work 
out the details. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the Government had 
adopted the course which seemed best 
suited to meet these exceptional cases. 
The first part of the Resolution of the 
Committee, which recommended contracts 
to be laid on the table for a month, pro- 
vided a good arrangement. The Resolu- 
tion contained a special provision that the 
House might be called upon for a positive 
vote of approval within the month. That 
was, perhaps, the part of the Resolution 
most open to question, although he thought 
there was obvious reason in it, and that 
the arguments in its favour preponderated 
over those against it. It was manifestly 
intended to prevent the disadvantage to 
which parties who had entered into con- 
tracts of a very burdensome nature, in- 
volving a large outlay of capital, would be 
subjected if they were left in uncertainty 
as to the validity of their contracts any 
longer than was absolutely necessary. He 
agreed that it was most desirable to avoid 
throwing the formation of these contracts 
late in the year, and that they should be 
framed in sufficient time to lie a full month 
on the table of the House before the close 
of the Session. It was far better that 
they should come into legal force on the 
sole responsibility of the Executive after 
that opportunity of rejecting them had 
been afforded to the House, than that the 
House should be called on to affirm them 
by a positive vote. But during the pre- 
sent year it had been found, through no 
fault of the Government, impracticable to 
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get the contracts placed on the table until 
that very advanced period, and they had 
to choose between the inconvenience of 
calling on the House for a positive vote, 
and the inconvenience of leaving the par- 
ties in uncertainty. The Government 
thought it only fair to choose the former 
alternative, and he believed that no dif- 
ference of opinion existed in the House 
in regard to the contracts now in ques- 
tion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


GALWAY PACKET CONTRACT. 
RESOLUTION. 


On Motion of Mr. Pret, Resolved, 


That the Contract for the conveyance of the 
American Mails from Galway with the Atlantic 
Royal Mail Steam Navigation Company be ap- 
proved.—(Mr. Peel.) 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he wished to 
know whether Galway was to be the 
port of departure for the mail packets, or 
merely a port of call. 

Mr. PEEL said, that in that respect 
the terms of the present contract were 
exactly the same as those of the contract 
of 1859. Galway was to be the port of 
departure. 


DUTY ON RUM.—COMMITTEE. 


Mr. PEEL said, he had to move that 
Mr. Speaker leave the Chair, with a view 
to leave being given to bring in a Bill 
with regard to the duty on Rum in a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he was surprised 
at the course taken by the Government in 
the matter. The journals of the House 
showed that their proposal in regard to it 
was negatived the previous night, and 
they sought to renew it. Some explana- 
tion ought to be afforded of the objects of 
the Bill. 

Mr. PEEL said, the American war had 
had the effect of greatly increasing the 
price of spirits of turpentine which were 
used in the preparation of paint; and that 
greatly enhanced price — from 3s. to 10s. 
per gallon—had caused considerable dis- 
tress among the smaller class of painters, 
as well as considerable inconvenience to 
their customers. Now it had been found 
that rum was an article that could be 
used as a substitute for spirits of turpen- 
tine in the preparation of paint. It so 
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happened that concurrently with the great 
rise in the price of spirits of turpentine 
there had been a considerable fall in the 
price of rum; and parties interested in 
the West Indies had applied to the Go- 
vernment to allow rum to be used for that 
purpose without paying the duty. The 
Government were desirous of faciliating 
that object. No loss would be occasioned 
to the revenue by the measure, because 
spirits of turpentine paid no duty. Of 
course precaution would be taken to secure 
that the rum thus admitted should be un- 
fit for ordinary purposes. 


Reduction of the Duty on Rum; con- 
sidered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he had been 
told by no mean authorities that Irish 
whisky would answer all the purposes 
contemplated by the Bill. Why, then, 
should the duty on Irish whisky not be 
reduced instead of the duty on rum? 
Surely the interests of Ireland should be 
considered as well as those of the West 
Indies. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it had been represented to 
the Government that there was a peculiar 
suitableness in rum for the purpose. But 
the measure was not intended to give a 
preference to rum over whisky ; and if 
either Irish or Scotch whisky would 
really answer in the preparation of good 
paint, by all means he should say let it be 
so used on an equal footing with rum. 


Resolved, 


That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
reduce the Duty on Rum in certain cases. 


House resumed. 


Resolution reported. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Peet and Mr. Cuancettor of the Excue- 
QUER. 


PETTY OFFENCES BILL—[Bu 240.} 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he rose to move 
the second reading of the Bill, which was 
tor the purpose of allowing persons charged 
with some offences, such as misdemeanours, 
to give evidence to rebut the charge. 
Another point was, that corroborative evi- 
dence of the statements of policemen should 

Mr. Peel 
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be required. He complained of the con- 
duct of the police and the rashness with 
which they apprehended people. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, that the Bill 
confused several matters in such a way as 
to render it impracticable even if carried. 
No doubt the hon. Gentleman had shown 
that there were cases of abuse of authority; ~ 
but they must recollect that there were 
7,000 policemen, 5,000 of whom were 
walking about every night, and it was 
preposterous to say that their evidence 
ought not to be taken unless corroborated. 
Even if the matter was a fit one for dis- 
cussion, it could not be properly discussed 
at that ‘late period of the Session. He 
should move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day month. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day 
month.” —( Mr. Bruce.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. WHALLEY complained that the 
Under Secretary attempted to stifle inquiry 
into the conduct of the police, of which 
there was very great and very just com- 
plaint. 

Mr. AYRTON expressed a hope that 
the Bill would not be pressed at that late 
period of the Session. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, with. 
drawn. 


Bill withdrawn. 


RAILWAY BILLS(No. 2.) BILL—{Bux 216.] 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he would move 
the second reading of the Bill, the purport 
of which was to reduce the cost of appli- 
cation to Parliament in the case of minor 
Railway Bills. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that it 
was impossible to consider the subject fully 
that Session, but it would be dealt with 
early in the next Session, when the recom- 
mendation of the Committee which had 
recently reported on the subject would be 
taken into consideration. He hoped the 
hon. Member would withdraw the Bill. 
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Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH remarked, 
that it was not creditable that a large por- 
tion of the expenditure of the House should 
be paid for by fees on private Bills. 


Order discharged, 
Bill wethdrawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before one o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, July 22, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Bitts—Second Reading— 
British Columbia Boundaries (Lords) [Bill 
187]; Rum Duty [Bill 256). 

Report of Select Committee — Church. Building 
and New Parishes Acts Amendment Bill, 
Special Report (No. 482). 

Committee—Statute Law Revision (Lords) [Bill 
233] ; Colonial Acts Confirmation (Lords) [ Bill 
250]; Consolidated Fund Appropriation ; Aug- 
mentation of Bencfices (Lords) [ Bill 134}—r.r. 

Report—Church Building and New Parishes Acts 
Amendment (No. 483) [ Bill 260]; Statute Law 
Revision ; Colonial Acts Confirmation ; Con- 
solidated Fund Appropriation. 

Third Reading — Land Tax Commissioners’ 
Names [Bill 239], and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS—STANDING 
ORDERS 197 AND 227. 
Mr. MASSEY moved, that Standing 
Orders 197 and 227 be suspended for the 
remainder of the Session. 


Ordered, 


That Standing Orders 197 and 227 be sus- 
pended for the remainder of the Session. 


Ordered, 


That, as regards Private Bills already returned 
by the House of Lords with Amendments, such 
A idered To-morrow. 





} ts be 


Ordered, 


That when it is intended to propose any Amend- 
ments thereto, a Copy of such Amendments shall 
be deposited in the Private Bill Office, and Notice 
thereof given this day. 


Ordered, 


That, as regards Private Bills to be returned 
by the House of Lords with Amendments, such 
Amendments be considered on the next sitting of 
the House after the day on which the Bill shall 
have been returned from the Lords. 


Ordered, 


That when it is intended to propose any Amend- 
ments thereto, a Copy of sych Amendments shall 
be deposited in the Private Bill Office, and Notice 
thereof given on the day on which the Bill shall 
have been returned from the Lords.—(JM/r. Mas- 


sey.) 


{Jury 22, 1863} 





Question. 


CONVICT ESTABLISHMENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WALTER said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment a Question relative to a matter 
which had been much discussed in the 
county which he had the honour to re- 
present. It appeared that at the last 
Summer Assizes in Berkshire a batch of 
prisoners were sentenced to penal servi- 
tude, and for some reason or other they 
had been detained in Reading Gaol up to 
a very few weeks of the present time, in- 
stead of being draughted off to the convict 
establishments. He believed that the usual 
practice of the Government was, when 
those establishments were overcrowded, to 
make an allowance of 4s. a week for the 
maintenance and lodging of every convict 
under sentence of penal sentence detained 
in other prisons ; and the Berkshire magis- 
trates felt aggrieved at being charged with 
these convicts beyond such a reasonable 
period as was necessary to provide for their 
removal. A bill for £200, on account of 
their maintenance and lodging, was sent 
to the Treasury; but as the Treasury de- 
clined to pay the bill, a good deal of corre- 
spondence ensued, and he undertook last 
year to ask a Question on the subject and 
elicitan answer. The Question, therefore, 
which he now desired to put to the right 
hon. Baronet was, Whether prisoners under 
sentence of penal servitude are liable to 
be detained, at the pleasure of the Home 
Office, for an indefinite period in the 
county gaols, without adequate compensa- 
tion being made to the ratepayers of such 
counties for their maintenance and lodging 
during such period? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that the practice was to remove all con- 
victs sentenced to penal servitude at the 
Assizes or Quarter Sessions to the Convict 
Establishments especially prepared for that 
class of prisoners; but of course their 
removal must depend on the fact of there 
being room in the Convict Establishments. 
Unfortunately, an increase of crime took 
place throughout England in the course of 
last year, causing great difficulty in the 
speedy removal of these prisoners, and 
leading, no doubt, to serious inconvenience 
in many cases. Arrangements, however, 
were now made to provide more cells in 
several of the Convict Establishments, 
and he hoped that the inconvenience which 
had been experienced would be in future 
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prevented thereby. 


be a subject of consideration, when con- 
victs of the class referred to were detained 
in county and borough prisons for an un- 
usually long time, whether there ought 
not to be some additional allowance made 
on their account ; but he trusted the.incon- 
venience would not occur again. 


CATHOLIC REFORMATORY, LEICESTER- 
SHIRE.—QUESTION., 


Mr. CAVE asked the Home Secretary, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the disorganized state of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Reformatory of St. Bernard’s, Lei- 
cestershire, as described in successive re- 
ports of Her Majesty’s Inspector of Refor- 
matories, and especially in that for 1862, 
just laid upon the table of the House, and 
whether any steps have been taken to 
place the institution upon a satisfactory 
footing ? 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, he was sorry 
to say that the Report of the Inspector 
with respect to that Reformatory was so 
unsatisfactory that that officer had been 
instructed to inform the persons interested 
in the institution that no public money 
would be appropriated to it unless a com- 
plete change in its management should be 
effected. The Inspector had since reported 
that the institution had been placed under 
a new manager, and that new rules, 
which would provide for its better ma- 
nagement, had been established. He (Sir 
George Grey) had directed the Inspector 
again to visit the institution in a short 
time in order to see whether those rules 


were carried out, and report its progress to | 


the Home Office. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL (Lords). 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, that 
the Bill which he was about to ask the 
House to consider in Committee constituted 
a very important step in that course of 
improvement which had been contemplated 
for a length of time. The House must be 
aware that the revision of the statute law, 
with a view to the issue of an amended and 
expurgated edition, was a necessary preli- 
minary to any general measure of consoli- 
dation. That had long been an object on 
which the House and the country had 
deemed it worth while to spend no incon- 
siderable amount of money. There had 
been two Commissions on the subject. The 


Sir George Grey 
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first was issued a good many years back, 
and comprised several distinguished per- 
sons. It cost no less than about £37,000. 
Of course a mass of materials was collected 
by that Commission, but, otherwise their 
labours had no result, except the produc- 
tion of a Bill for the consolidation of the 
criminal law, which was not passed when 
first brought forward, but which partially 
supplied the foundation of the Act subse- 
quently passed for that purpose. Another 
Commission was afterwards issued when 
Lord Cranworth was Lord Chancellor, 
which did ‘not prove quite so expensive, 
although it cost £21,000. The fruits of 
the labours of the second Commission con- 
sisted of a digested register of statutes, 
from the eleventh year of George III. 
to the time at’ which the register was 
made. Upon that register a measure 
of undoubted utility was founded, and 
passed in 1861. The principle upon which 
the register was compiled was that of trac- 
ing backwards thé statutes from the present 
time, and noting the direct and specific 
operation of subsequent on earlier enact- 
ments. Its advantage was limited there- 
fore to pointing out the direct relation of 
one statute to another, but it did not indi- 
cate the indirect effect which statutes 
sometimes had on those of earlier date. 
The Act of 1861 was intended to accom- 
plish the revision of the statute law from 
the eleventh year of George III., includ- 
ing all the statutes of the United Kingdom 
from the Union with Ireland downwards; 
but its usefulness was under the same limi- 
tation to which lie had referred in regard to 
the register. The late Lord Campbell, when 
Lord Chancellor, and the noble Lord now 
on the Woolsack, when Attorney General, 
deemed it desirable that the system of re- 
vision should be: extended, so as to take 
within its scope the indirect as well as the 
direct effect of statutes. The result was 
the Bill before the House, which gave effect 
to.a revision of the legislation of Parlia- 
ment from the reign of King Henry III. 
down to James II. All the Acts during 
that period which had expired, which had 
been exhausted in their operation, which 
had been repealed virtually, though not 
specifically, by succeeding enactments, or 
which had become obsolete, were now 
to be removed from the statute book. The 
House had been furnished with the notes 
of the two learned gentlemen who had 
conducted the revision, in order that it 
might know the grounds on which: they 
included any Act, or any part of an Act, 
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in the schedule of the Bill. It must 
be manifest to the House, that if it de- 
sired to see so useful a work accom- 
plished, it must give a certain amount 
of confidence to those who had been con- 
cerned in the preparation of the measure. 
Nothing could be more idle than a proposal 
to refer such a Bill to a Select Committee. 
The idea was, in fact, so absurd that no 
one had suggested it. [Mr. Henyessy: I 
did.] He had not observed any such sug- 
gestion on the notice paper, and, with all 
deference to the hon. Member, he must 
repeat that it was avery idle one. The 
House might, of course, if it thought fit, 
refuse to advance at all in the direction of 
revising and expurgating the statute book ; 
but it was impossible that the House could 
go through the work which the gentlemen 
who drew up the schedule had done. No 
Select Committee, unless composed of law- 
yers of great knowledge and ability, could 
undertake the task; and even if they sat 
continuously, it would take them years to 
go through the statute book. Lord St. 
Leonard’s, who was well known to be at 
once as learned in the law as any man 
living, and as little likely to favour rash 
alterations, said in another place that the 
. gentlemen employed in this matter had 


proved themselves to be trustworthy by 
their former services, and that Parliament 
ought to accept their work very much on 


trust. Lord Cranworth, Lord Brougham, 
Lord Chelmsford, and, in fact, all those in 
the other House best competent to judge 
had taken the same view. The gentlemen 
who had prepared the present schedule 
were also the authors of the register, and he 
had not heard, that during the time which 
had elapsed since their former labours were 
embodied in an Act, any error had been 
discovered in it. In fact, a more conscien- 
tious, scrupulous, and careful performance 
of the duty it was impossible to conceive. 


Whenever any doubt had been felt as to’ 
‘respects the Government had neglected 


whether an enactment was or was not now 
operative in law, it had been retained ; 
and the gentlemen engaged had from time 
to time referred such questions to the Lord 
Chancellor and the Law Officers of the 
Crown, who had given them attentive 
consideration, and shared the responsibility 
of the decision which was arrived at. The 
gentlemen to whose labours they owed the 


Bill now before the House—and it was as | 
| the Government in regard to which he 


perfect a piece of work of its kind as could 


{Jury 22, 1863} 
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the present time, and during the whole 
of that period they had not received more 
than £3,125, which was a very small sum 
compared with the expenses of the previous 
Commission. The hon. Member for the 
King’s County had placed on the notice 
paper Amendments to strike certain Acts 
out of the schedule, and he was very glad 
that an opportunity would thus be afford- 
ed of proving the merits of the measure 
by testing particular parts of it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Srr FITZROY KELLY said, he con- 
curred in much that had fallen from his 
hon. and learned Friend. Great credit was 
undoubtedly due to the Lord Chancellor 
and the other Members of the Government 
who were concerned for having taken so 
effectual a step in the performance of the 
great work of statute law revision. With- 
out a measure, or rather a series of mea- 
sures, dealing with the whole of the statute 
law from Magna Charta to the present 
time, it would be utterly impossible not 
only to effect a consolidation of the sta- 
tutes, but even to take a single step to- 
wards a revised edition of them. By judi- 
cious consolidation the statute law, which 
now filled forty-three closely-printed folio 
volumes, might be reduced to four or five 
volumes, at the most, containing some 300 
Acts, and that was obviously an object of 
great importance. His hon. and learned 
Friend had scarcely done justice to the 
second Statute Law Commission. What- 
ever had been done yet, or whatever might 
subsequently be done in the direction of 
the Bill, had emanated from the sugges- 
tions and plans of that Commission. He 
believed the House might safely place con- 
fidence in the labours of the gentlemen 
who had prepared the Bill, and pass it into 
law. He regretted, however, that in cther 


some of the most important of the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners. The 
Act of 1861 extended from about the time 
of the eleventh year of George III. to 
1858, and the present Bill from the death 
of Henry III. down to the beginning of 
the reign of James II. There was a gap 


of eighty or a hundred years between 


these periods, concerning the plans of 


well be—were in good practice as barris- | should have liked some information from 


ters, and held a high reputation. They | 


had been employed from October 1859 to 


his hon. and learned Friend. He would 
remind the House that any measure upon 
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this subject, to be effective, must not be 
limited to expurgation. If they attempt- 
ed merely an index of the statutes, they 
would reduce the volumes to not more 
than thirty-five, instead of to four or 
five, and there would be the same confu- 
sion, contradiction, and uncertainty which 
existed at the present time. The statute 
book was full of anomalies and contra- 
dictions. From the time of Henry III. 
in almost any Act of Parliament might be 
found clauses on which arguments might 
be founded that they impliedly repealed 
some earlier enactment, and he might say 
that of the entire litigation of the country 
about a fourth was occasioned by the diffi- 
culty, and in some cases the impossibility, 
of determining what was and what was 
not impliedly repealed, in the statute law. 
Hence it was of great importance that ex- 
purgation should be extended to enact- 
ments which were impliedly as well as 
those which were expressly repealed. The 
present measure would reduce the statutes 
from forty-three to perhaps thirty volumes. 
{The Sotrcrron Generat: To eight!] He 
was glad to hear the remark of his hon. 
and learned Friend; but if the present 
measure would bring down the statute law 
to eight volumes, the further expurgation 
he had suggested would reduce them to 
three or four. Moreover, if they stopped 
there, they would leave untouched another 
grievance. At present the forty-three 
volumes of the statute book consisted per- 
haps of a million and a half separate en- 
actments, scattered through them without 
order, distinction, or classification, and ex- 
tending over 500 or 600 years. For in- 
stance, the enactments constituting the law 
of real property extended from the statute of 
Quia Emptores to the present time, ranging 
over a period of 550 years, and numbering 
between 600 and 800. That objectionable 
state of things would remain unremedied 
unless consolidation proceeded along with 
expurgation. Much confusion and per- 
plexity were caused by the way in which 
clauses were inserted in Acts with which 
they had no rational connection. In one 
of the statutes of George II. there was to 
be found a provision for imposing a tax 
upon windows, and almost in the very 
same sentence (there was no punctua- 
tion) a provision that in all the statutes 
which should be thereafter passed relat- 
ing to England and Wales, Berwick-on- 
Tweed should be included unless expressly 
excluded. Who would expect to find in a 
window Act an important general provi- 
Sir Fitzroy Kelley 
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sion of that kind? Again, in a statute of 
George III. there was in one and the same 
clause a provision for repressing thieving 
and rapine on the borders of Scotland, and 
one prohibiting the sale of certain wines 
without a special licence, and another for 
regulating the prosecution of offenders. If 
the consolidation of the statutes proceeded 
simultaneously with their expurgation, all 
such anomalies would be removed, and by 
the time the work was completed the 
statutes would be only about three hundred 
in number, each comprising the whole of 
the statute law on the particular subject to 
which it related. He hoped, therefore, that 
the Government would see the propriety of 
proceeding with it, according to the plan 
of the Statute Law Commission. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he agreed with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that the 
introduction of only a few Amendments 
would have the effect of preventing the 
passing of the Bill during the present Ses- 
sion. There were several Amendments 
which had only to be suggested to induce 
the House to postpone the consideration of 
the Bill till next year. It had been said 
that they must take the Bill upon trust, 
and the Solicitor General had alluded to 
the eminent men who had given it the 
sanction of, their approval in another place. 
As a reply to that argument, if it could be 
called such, he might recall to the recollec- 
tion of hon. Members that only a Session 
or two ago he persuaded the House to re- 
ject a Bill on pleas and indictments which 
had been passed by the other branch of the 
Legislature. The House had been told 
that the present Bill, if passed, would do 
away with almost all the statute laws from 
Magna Charta to the end of the reign of 
James II. He found, however, on examin- 
ing the schedule, that the Bill, if converted 
into an Act on the following day, would 
leave about 1,000 statutes unrepealed. 
One of the Acts left unrepealed was the 
3 Edward I.,¢. 2, which provided that 
a clerk convicted of felony should be de- 
livered to the ordinary, and should not 
depart without purgation. Another was 
the 8 Edward I1., c. 6, which enacted 
that a villein saving his wainage should 
have amercement. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, that 
the statutes in question were expressly re- 
pealed by one of Sir Robert Peel’s Acts. 

Mr. HENNESSY asked by which of them. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
did not carry the statute book in his head, 
but the fact was as he had stated it. 
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Mr. HENNESSY said, he had objec- 
tions to other parts of the Bill. It was 
ro to sweep away old statutes, 
which had either been virtually repealed, 
or had become obsolete. One of the sta- 
tutes said to be dealt with was the 28 
Edward U1., e. 11, with respect to which 
the framers of the Bill said, ina note, “ It 
seems doubtful whether the repeal, which 
is of so much of a statute made in the 28th 
year of Edward III. as relates to making 
ery and fresh suit, and to hundreds and 
franchises being answerable as therein men- 
tioned, covers so much as relates to in- 
quésts; but if not, it is considered this 
portion is either virtually repealed or is 
obsolete.” The House were actually asked 
to pass a Bill which destroyed a statute 
that the framers themselves did not know 
for certain was either repealed or obsolete. 
Another Statute to be repealed was the 
28 Edward III., c. 13, which might be 
called the Magna Charta of aliens and 
denizens in this country. The framers of 
the Bill said that statute was unnecessary ; 
but it was cited almost every day in the 
courts of law—whenever, in fact, a ques- 
tion was raised as toa mixed jury. He 
thought that sample was of itself enough 
to condemn the whole Bill. There were a 
great many other statutes described in the 
Bill as obsolete or unnecessary, and conse- 
quently fit to be repealed, which were cited 
in the text books of Sugden, Archbold, and 
Broome as being in full force and vigour 
at the present moment. He observed that 
the framers of the Bill, misled by its title, 
proposed to repeal the 24 Henry VIIL., 
e. 4. That Act was entitled “ An Act 
concerning the sowing of flax and hemp ;” 
but, as Lord St. Leonard’s had pointed out, 
it was actually the statute on which the 
law of England depended as to the mea- 
surementof the statute acre. Of another 
Act which the Bill proposed to repeal, the 
same noble and learned Lord said, that 
though nearly obsolete, it was not quite so, 
and he mentioned a recent case within his 
own knowledge. Among the Acts to be 
repealed was the 12 Charles I1., c. 24, 
which took away the court of wards and 
liveries, and tenures im capite and by 
knight’s service and purveyance, and set- 
tled a revenue upon His Majesty in lieu 
thereof. Upon that provision of the Bill a 
very important question, involving the 
privileges of the House, arose. The framers 
of the Bill stated that the Act of Charles 
Il. was referred to in the 1 Will. IV., 
¢. 51, as the Act on which the hereditary 
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duties on beer, ale, cider, and perry rested ; 
that by section 2 of the Act of William the 
the collection of these hereditary duties 
was suspended during the life of that So- 
vereign, and by section 4 was to be revived 
on his demise ; and, finally, that by the 1 
& 2 Vict., c. 2, section 7, the collec. 
tion of these duties was suspended during 
the continuance of that Act. It was thus 
proposed to entirely repeal a statute which 
was merely suspended until the demise of 
the Queen, and here was a Bill which 
affected the hereditary duties of the Crown, 
and yet which had not been introduced, 
as he maintained it ought to have been, 
in a Committee of the Whole House, but 
which had come down to them from the 
other House. A large portion of the Bill 
indeed, was devoted to the repeal of Acts 
relating to trade, and he would appeal to 
Mr. Speaker whether such a measure 
should not have been introduced in Com- 
mittee. One Act granting important pri- 
vileges to the traders of Kidderminster 
was to be swept from the Statute-book, 
and he contended that some notice ought 
to have been given to those so deeply 
concerned. Another Act to be repealed 
affected the corporate privileges of the’ 
City of London in connection with the 
Company of Fishmongers. The framers 
of the Bill said it was obsolete, but the 
Corporation of London, a sturdy stickler 
for its rights, would probably take a dif- 
ferent view, and it was certainly a fact 
that in a recent case in which the Corpo- 
ration was concerned one or more older 
statutes were quoted in a court of law. 
Again, it was proposed to repeal the 1 
Edward IV., c. 18, which the framers of 
the Bill described as an Act making 
“several grants to divers corporations, 
&c.’”” That was a rather sweeping re- 
peal; one did not know what it might 
imply. There were also several cases of 
doubt. In one instance the framers of 
the Bill, calling attention to an Act 
which gave authority to the Queen upon 
the avoidance of archbishoprics and bishop- 
rics to take into her hands certain tempo- 
ral possessions, said it was conceived that 
the power given was personal to Queen 
Elizabeth. The framers might happen to 
be wrong, and yet they proposed to repeal 
an Act relating to religion and the Royal 
prerogative, in which the Queen herself 
might take a lively interest. It was also 
proposed to repeal the 32 Henry VIII., 
c. 30, upon which the keeping of terms 
by law students in Ireland in great mea- 
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sure depended. The only argument ad- 
vanced in favour of the Bill was, that it 
would reduce the Statute-book from forty- 
three to eight or ten volumes; but he 
maintained, on the contrary, that the 
reduction would not exceed at most three 
volumes. A_ learned friend of his, on 
measuring the space covered by the 
backs of the forty-three volumes of sta- 
tutes in his library, found thas it was 
exactly nine feet in length, and he cal- 
culated that if the Bill were passed, it 
would reduce those nine feet by six inches. 
Such a measure ought to be considered by 
a Select Committee, but it was too late for 
that at that period of the Session, and 
consequently he had no other course open 
to him than to move, as an Amendment, 
that the House should go into Committee 
on the Bill that day week. In the event 
ot the Bill being brought forward next 
Session, which he supposed it would be, 
he should then feel it was his duty to move 
that it be sent to a Select Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this 
House will, upon this day week, resolve itself into 
the said Committee,” —( Mr. Hennessy, ) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he quite 
agreed with the hon. and learned Member 
for the King’s County that a Bill of that 
character and importance ought not to be 
accepted merely because it had been sanc- 
tioned by the authority of eminent names 
in another place, although that was a cir- 
cumstance not to be overlooked ; but, at 
the same time, he thought the House must 
see that such a measure must be taken to 
a great extent upon trust. He did not 
propose to advert in detail to the examples 
which the hon. and learned Member had 
submitted as tests of the manner in which 
the framers of the Bill had done their 
work. ‘Those tests would have to be con- 
sidered when the House went into Com- 
mittee on this Bill, and he thought it 
would be found that a satisfactory answer 
could be given to every one of the objec- 
tions noted by the hon. Member. The 
hon. Member had fallen into an error as 
to the alleged effect of the Bill, if passed, 
in reducing the bulk of the statutes. This 
was only part of a far larger scheme. It 
was proposed to produce that, the want of 
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which had been a crying disgrace for many 
years—-an expurgated edition of the 
statutes containing nothing but those Acts 
which were in force at the present time. 
No legislation was required with respect 
to Acts which had already been expressly 
repealed, but there was another class of 
enactments to be dealt with—those which 
had not been expressly repealed, but which 
had expired, become obsolete, or been 
repealed by implication. In 1861, with- 
out the aid-of a Select Committee, an Act 
was passed, performing the office he had 
described upon all the statutes ranging 
from the 11 Geo. III., 1771, to 1860. 
The present Bill dealt with the period 
before the Revolution; and if it were 
carried, the only statutes remaining to be 
dealt with would be those enacted from 
1688 to1771. He believed the effect of 
the whole scheme would be to reduce the 
statute book from forty-three to some- 
where about eight volumes, and, for his 
own part, he could not conceive a more 
desirable operation. The framers of the 
Bill deserved the confidence of the House. 
They were remarkable for accuracy and 
intelligence, and it was highly to their 
credit, that whereas about £50,000 had 
been expended on Statute Law Commis- 
sions, the work which led to the Act 
passed in 1861 and to the compilation of 
the present Bill had been done for £3,000 
or £4,000. If in Committee it could be 
shown that there had been a want of accu- 
racy in the performance of the work, that 
might be a good reason for reporting 
Progress, and not proceeding further with 
the measure that Session. But he believed 
that the work had been executed with 
great care, and that the criticisms of the 
hon. and learned Member for the King’s 
County were not well founded. Indeed, 
the answer to some of that Gentleman’s 
observations was apparent on the very 
face of the schedule. He hoped, then, 
that the House would go into Committee 
on the Bill, and allow some progress to 
be made in a work which had already 
been too long delayed. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he agreed with the 
hon. and learned Member for Belfast as to 
the advantage of getting rid of all enact- 
ments properly coming under the defini- 
tion contained in the preamble of the Bill. 
It was, however, most desirable that that 
operation should be carried out with ac- 
curacy and care; and he did not think it 
fair to call upon that branch of the legis- 
lature to deal with a measure of that mag- 
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nitude and importance, when it had been 
in their hands only nine days. The Acts 
passed in recent times did not so much turn 
upon great principles as those passed in 
the reigns of Henry VIII., Mary, and 
Elizabeth. The legislation of Henry VIII. 
was repealed by the legislation of Mary, 
and the Acts of Mary were again repealed 
by the Acts of Elizabeth; and the cross 
work of that period might touch very im- 
portant matters connected with our laws. 
Those subjects required very delicate han- 
dling in a Bill like that before them. He 
was not competent to say whether there 
were any real blots in the measure, but he 
would ask what inconvenience there could 
be in postponing it, as far as that House 
was concerned, till the beginning of next 
Session. That would give time to those 
hon. Members who were capable of looking 
into those questions to ascertain whether 
this work had been satisfactorily done. 
That important Bill had been before the 
other branch of the Legislature nearly the 
whole of the Session, and now, within a 
very few days of the prorogation, that 
House was expected to take it upon trust, 
and told that any discussion or alteration 
of its provisions would be fatal to the whole 
measure. If in describing one hundred sta- 
tutes as repealed a mistake was made as to 
any one, surely that mistake could not in- 
volve the remaining ninety-nine. It might 
be that the two Gentlemen mentioned by 
the hon. and learned Member for Belfast 
were well qualified for the task that had 
been intrusted to them, but human beings 
must always be liable to err; and it was 
important to bear in mind that in a matter 
of that kind accuracy was of greater im- 
portance than speed. If they should 
chance to expurgate any enactments which 
ought properly to be retained, and had 
afterwards to revive them by fresh legisla- 
tion, the progress made would be more 
apparent than real. It was not pretended 
that the expurgated edition of the statutes 
was to be published in the next autumn ; 
and therefore no inconvenience would re- 
sult from delaying the Bill until another 
Session. 

Mr. CLAY said, he must admit that 
the Bill had been a very short time in the 
House, but still there was such a general 
assent in favour of the measure, that unless 
some very grave objection were established, 
he thought they ought to go into Com- 
mittee upon it. From its nature a measure 
of that kind must always be taken in a 
great degree upon trust,inasmuch as it was 
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pretty certain that very few Members of 
that House would ever undertake to ex- 
amine and compare all its details. The 
hon. and learned Member for the King’s 
County had shown, that although the Bill 
had not been long before them, there had 
been time enough afforded to hostile and 
ingenious critics for discovering in it in- 
accuracies if such inaccuracies really ex- 
isted. But the Committee would supply 
the best opportunity of considering those 
points. The learned Members of that 
House were generally reproached with 
raising obstacles to law reform; and now 
that the highest legal authorities on both 
sides were agreed upon this Bill, it would 
be a pity if some progress were not made 
this Session in that necessary and useful 
work. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he should be sorry 
to be regarded as an obstructor of legal re- 
form, but he looked on the Bill before the 
House as the greatest obstacle to such re- 
form that had been seen for a long time 
past. The Statute Law Commission had 
been eulogized that day ; but general dis- 
satisfaction had often been expressed 
against its constitution and proceedings 
by the House. Several years ago, when 
the hon. Member for West Surrey proposed 
that a compendious edition of the statutes 
in vigour should forthwith be prepared 
and printed at the public expense, the 
Statute Law Commission was always able 
to defeat that proposal. In 1859 the con- 
troversy with that body was brought to 
a head; and the majority of the House 
having pronounced against the views of 
the Commission, in deference to that vote 
the Commission was dissolved. Great 
difficulties were involved in the course of 
proceeding recommended by the Statute 
Law Commission, which sought to effect 
its object by means of legislation. The 
project for preparing a compendious edi- 
tion of the statutes in force had this supe- 
rior merit—that it would place in the 
hands of the legal profession and of public 
bodies a convenient and useful compendium 
of existing Acts, which would depend for 
its authority upon the accuracy and the 
character of the editors who framed it. 
The editors could set to work with free- 
dom; and if any part of their labours 
turned out to be faulty, reference could 
be made to the statutes to correct their 
errors, and no wrong or injustice would 
be done. If that course had been pur- 
sued, the task of preparing a valuable 
compendium of the living statute-law 
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might by that date have been accom- 
plished. The Bill under consideration, 
however, was an indirect mode of revers- 
ing the decision come to by the House | 
in 1859; for while the Statute Law | 
Commission had been dissolved in form, 
it was attempted to be revived in practice ; 
and they were drifting back to the system 
which had cost the country so much with- 
out yielding any practical benefit. The 
Act of 1861, which had been so much 
praised, was a mere piece of clerk’s work 
and really of little or no use. It dealt 
only with statutes which undoubtedly had 
been repealed and about which there was 
no difficulty. The faults of the present 
Bill were of an opposite kind. It sought 
to repeal Acts which the lapse of time or 
the change of circumstances rendered un- 
necessary, and about the vitality of which 
doubts in some instances existed. Its 
framers, therefore, virtually trenched upon 
the functions of the Legislature. The 
House ought not to take upon trust any- 
thing beyond that which was merely 
clerical and technical; it should receive 
clear information as to how much of the 
measure was purely formal and how much | 
was substantial. The Solicitor General | 
had spoken contemptuously of the proposal | 
to refer the Bill to a Committee upstairs, 
but a Select Committee could have made 





such inquiries on doubtful points as it| 
was not only convenient, but necessary to 


have made. The Bill had two sorts of 
inaccuracies—one of these he had tested, 
the other he had not. The Bill would 
still leave in the statute book certain Acts 
which it would be wholly unnecessary 
to print in any new and compendious 
working edition of the statutes. Among 
these were the Act to regulate the re- 
building of London after the Great Fire. 
On the other hand, it would repeal Acts 
which ought to be retained—for example, 
the 15 Oharles II., c. 11. That Act 
was to be totally repealed, because the 
Commissioners of Excise said they did not 
deem it of any use; but it contained a 
clause enacting that common brewers of 
beer and certain other persons should be 
disqualified from acting as justices of the 
peace in cases relating to the Excise laws. 
That was an important provision, which it 
would be a serious error to repeal. In 
conclusion, he must enter his emphatic 
protest against proceeding any further with 
the measure at a period of the Session when 
it was impossible for the House to do jus- 
tice to it. 
Mr. Ayrton 
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Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, that 
hon. Gentlemen who raised all sorts of 
ghosts and spectres from their own ima- 
gination ended by suggesting that the Bill 
should be put off till another Session. He 


| had no doubt, that if the Bill were put off, 


they would do the same thing again. He 
believed that the labours of a Select Com. 
mittee of that House would not in any way 
facilitate the passing of a Bill of so special 
acharacter. All that a Select Committee 
could do would be to inquire into a few of 
its details, and that was a work which 
could be as efficiently performed in a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. Not a single 
criticism had been made that day which 
a careful examination of the measure it- 
self might not have spared. The hon. 
and learned Member for the King’s 
County had given notice of his inten- 
tion to move the omission of certain Acts 
from the schedule; and having come down 
armed at all points to answer the hon, 
and learned Member, he had found him 
changing his ground and taking a new 
set of objections which might be shown, 
every one of them, to be equally mare’s- 
nests with the others. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to suppose, be- 
cause he found certain old Acts mention- 
ed in the text-books giving a history of 
the law, that these Acts were necessarily 
in force; but he was prepared to show 
that they were virtually repealed. As to 
the Act having reference to the rights of 
aliens to have a jury upon the principle d 
medietate lingua, if the hon. and learned 
Member had but followed the clue afforded 
by the marginal note appended to the Bill, 
he would have found that the 6 Gea. 
IV., c. 50, clause 72, expressly repealed, 
inter alia, so much of the statute or ordi- 
nance made in the 28th of Edward LI. 
as directed how all manner of inquests 
should be taken between aliens and deni- 
zens. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had cited another statute with reference to ° 
the duties on beer and cider, which he said 
were part of the hereditary revenues of 
the Crown, but which were suspended 
under the Civil List Act, and might be 
revived. That Act, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman said, was repealed; but if he 
had taken the pains to read a little fur- 
ther on, he would have seen that the Bill 
did not repeal what related to “ beer, 
ale, cider, or perry,” but only what related 
to ‘‘metheglin or mead, vinegar,” &c., the 
duties on which were previously repealed. 
The matter did not rest solely on the judg- 
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ment of the gentlemen who drew the Bill. 

They took care to inform themselves by re- 

ference to the Excise as to the exact state 

of the law. If the work of expurgation 

and consolidation was to be done at all, it 

must be done in the manner proposed ; and 

objections such as those which had now 

been urged would prevent them from ac- 

eomplishing the object which the Legisla- | 
ture had in view altogether. 

Mr. SPEAKER: A point of order has 
been referred to me as to the modein which 
certain statutes which have reference to | 
religion and trade have been dealt with | 
in this Bill, and complaint is made that | 
this Bill, so far as the statutes are concern- 
ed, has not originated in a Committee of 
the Whole House. It is perfectly true 
that that rule applies to Bills introduced 
into this House; the order of the House 
is that they should go through the pre- 
liminary stage of a Committee, but that 
does not relate to Bills of that character 
that come down from the House of Lords. 
Bills relating to religion come continually 
down from the House of Lords, and also 
Bills relating to trade ; only the other day 
the Alkali Bill, regulating that entire 
trade, was brought down, on which no 
objection was made that it did not 
originate in a Committee of the Whole 
House. The object of the rule, that 
Bills relating to religion and trade shall 
be founded on a Resolution of a preli- 
minary Committee, is in order to give 
opportunity for a fuller discussion and 
a wider notice to the persons interested. 
These objects have been already secured 
by the proceedings in the other House, 
and therefore the rule does not apply to 
Bills originated in the other House, and 
the objection, in point of form, does not 
apply in this case. 

Mr. HENNESSY, in withdrawing the 
Amendment, said, he still adhered to the 
objections he had urged with reference to 
the repeal of the hereditary duties, and 
thought that a mistake had been com- 
mitted. 

Sim HUGH CAIRNS observed, that 
there was a great difference between re- 
pealing a duty and making it to cease. | 
The Act of Charles 1I. made the duty in 
question to cease, but this Bill proposed to 
repeal it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdraton. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
Mr. HENESSY said, he should move 
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that the Chairman report progress, and was 
prepared to give the Committee one or two 
palpable reasons for assenting to his Mo- 
tion. He would draw attention specially 
to the Act 15 Charles II.,c. 11. It was 
to be repealed. Why? Because, as stated 
in the Bill, *‘ it is regarded as not being in 
force by the Inland Revenue Department.” 

Tux CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem- 


ber was anticipating the discussion of the 


schedule, which could not be discussed on 
the question to report progress. 


Motion negatived. 


On the Motion to postpone the Preamble. 

Mr. HENNESSY renewed his objection. 
The 15 Charles II., which was regarded 
by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
as not being in force, imposed certain pe- 
nalties upon the Commissioners of the In- 
land Revenue Department for misconduct, 
and directed that they should, if found 
guilty, pay a double penalty. It might 
be necessary to repeal that part of the Act, 
but he should like to know from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman why he asked them 
to repeal the whole of the Act because it 
was regarded by the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners as not being in force. 

Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL: Because 
at various times laws have been passed to 
consolidate those excise matters. The 7 
& 8 George IV. consolidated the whole 
law relating to the collection and manage- 
ment of the revenue from excise. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that what was really 
wanted was a compendious edition of the 
statutes, leaving out all that were spent, 
repealed, or obsolete ; and that would have 
been long since acquired if it were not for 
the obstructive proceedings of the Statute 
Law Commissioners. 

Mr HENNESSY said, that the notes 
to the Bill, which they were told gave hon. 
Members so much information with respect 
to the Acts proposed to be dealt with that 
they might take the Bill on authority, were 
so imperfect that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had now to supplement that infor- 
mation. That was an additional reason 
why they should not proceed with the Bill. 

Sim HUGH CAIRNS said, he was of 
opinion that there was no force in his hon. 
Friend’s objection. 


Preamble postponed. 

Clause 1 (Enactments of Schedule re- 
pealed). 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he wished to move 
an Amendment to insert the words ‘ cus- 
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tom, privilege, restriction, and prevention,’’ | 
after the word “ usage,” the object being 
to preserve the privileges of the City of 
London. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
did not think the words at all necessary ; 
but as they would do no harm, he had no 
objection to their insertion. 

Mr. CLAY remarked, that it was rather 
extraordinary, when-their object was to get 
rid of so much rubbish, that the Solicitor 
General should consent to the introduction 
of words which he did not think necessary, | 
on the mere ground that they would do no 
harm. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to ask 
what was the value of the suggestion that 
the Bill should be taken on trust. An 
Amendment of the same nature had been 
once before suggested to the Government, 
and refused. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the words proposed to be inserted 
would allay some alarm in the City of 
London, the authorities thinking that 
their privileges would be interfered with 
if the words were not added to the Clause. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Extent of Act). 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
point out that the first item of the sche- 
dule referred to the Act of the 20 Henry 
II1., called the Statute of Ireland in re- 
spect to Coparceners, whereas the Act was 
to extend to England only. 

Tux SOLICITOR GENERAL explain- 
ed, that the statute in question, although 
called the Statute of Ireland, had in reality | 
no reference to Ireland, and it was proposed 
to deal with the statutes relating to Ire- 
land separately. It was quite true that 
by Poyning’s Act, in the reign of Henry 
VII., the whole of the English law was 
extended to Ireland; but the Bill dealt 
with dead statutes, and it was thought 
better to deal with the English statutes 
separately. 

Mr. HENLEY remarked, that if the 
statutes which were to be dealt with by | 
the Bill had no application to Ireland, he | 
did not see why the operation of the Bill 
should be limited expressly to England? | 
They were asked to take the Bill on trust, | 
but on so large a question he thought they | 
ought to exercise some voice. It was 
scarcely necessary to deal with the whole 
matter over again when they came to con- | 
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Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, the 
Bill dealt altogether with what might be 
called dead law in England. The legisla. 
tion at present proposed was confined to 
England; and if any part of the law that 
was dead in England was living in Ireland, 
it would remain unaltered in that country 
after the Bill had passed. 

Mr. WARNER asked, whether it would 
not be necessary, after the passing of the 
Bill, to print as Irish statutes the statutes 
dealt with by it? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL replied, 
that these English Acts had never been 
printed as part of the Irish law. 

Mr. HENLEY observed, that the con- 
sequence of the present arrangement would 
be, that whenever it should please Parlia- 
ment to repeal the Irish statute law, they 
would have again to go over their work, 
extending back to the time of Henry VILL. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman talked of 
dead law. Was it dead in both countries? 
If so, why keep it apparently alive in Ire- 
land? 

Mr. AYRTON said, he did not see any 
necessity for the Bill. Never before had 


there been any such attempt to circumvent 


the House by giving up forms and names 


'and keeping the substance. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, they were told 
that the Bill dealt only with dead law. 
They were also told that the Bill was to 
apply to Acts of such a nature as were not 
legally capable of being put in force, regard 


/being had to alterations in political and 


social circumstances. Who was to judge 
whether the circumstances were such as to 
make a particular statute a dead law? 
Dead law was further described in the Bill 
as all enactments where the provisions were 
of such a nature as not to require in the 
present day any statutable authority. 
Blackstone referred to the statute pro- 
tecting merchants coming to this country 
as a very important statute, but that 
enactment was to be abolished because the 
framers of the Bill considered it to be un- 
necessary. 


Clause 2 and 3 agreed to. 


Schedule. 

Mr. HENNESSY observed, that the 28 
Henry I1., c. 3, was to be repealed. Why 
were not cc. 1 and 2 of the same year also 
to be repealed ? 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 


sider the consolidation of the law for Ire believed that the enactments referred to 
land; nor could he see what the object were either living law, or they had been 
of omitting Ireland was. | expressly repealed by subsequent statutes. 


Mr. Goschen 
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Mr. HENNESSY thought it was clear 
they did not know what they were doing. 
The 13 Edward I. was to be repealed as 
obsolete, but yet the statute was twice re- 
ferred to in Sugden on Powers as an im- 
portant statute. Blackstone also referred 


to it. 

Srmr HUGH CAIRNS observed, that only 
a portion of the statute had been repealed. 

Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL said, the 
whole subject of statute merchant would 
be found in the notes. It was not conve- 
nient for the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to start objections without notice. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, the framers of 
the Bill im their notes stated that “ the 
nature of such debts is now well estab- 
lished and known, and it is apprehended 
that there is never any occasion for the 
statutes creating the securities called 
statutes merchant.”” But both Blackstone 
and Lord St. Leonards referred to the 
statute as important. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL remark- 
ed, that the statute would be as accessible 
after the Bill passed as it was before. 
Many Acts were referred to that had been 
repealed. The later Acts governing the 
subject were all specified; and as existing 
rights were preserved, there could be no 
danger from the Bill. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he found an old 
statute for the assize of ale, against selling 
unwholesome flesh, and against the adul- 
teration of oatmeal. There were com- 
plaints of adulteration in the present days, 
and he could not understand why these 
Acts should be repealed. He doubted 
whether they were obsolete. 

Srr FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
would remind the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber that the subject of adulteration had 
been very recently dealt with by Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. HENNESSY asked what was 
meant by “ virtually repealed ” ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
“ virtually repealed’ meant that an Act 
had been repealed in general terms in 
general Acts without any special statute 
of repeal. When by modern legislation 
the whole ground embraced in a particu- 
lar statute had been covered, that statute 
might be said to be superseded. The 
term “‘obsolete”’ applied to cases where the 
existing law was of more recent date, and 
where no one for centuries had thought of 
digging out the ancient statutes. They 
all knew that the subject of the sale of 
unwholesome flesh was dealt with by the 
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present law, while the statute referred to 
had been in use for centuries, and might 
therefore well be called obsolete. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, he must remind 
hon. Members that the question before 
the Committee was whether there was any 
amendment to be proposed on the schedule. 
The time for a general conversation upon 
all the points embraced in the schedule 
would be when he put the Question that 
the Schedule stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he would pro- 
pose as an Amendment to the Schedule, 
page 19, to leave out ‘‘ Magna Charta, the 
great charter of the liberties of England, 
and of the liberties of the forest.” Surely, 
that wasan Act which should be left upon 
record in the statute book. He would 
ask how much was actually covered by the 
repeal of the 37th clause of the Act 25 
Edward I.? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that no doubt Magna Charta was a great 
historical document, and those who wished 
to see it as it was signed by King John— 
in which shape it did not appear upon the 
statute book—could refer to the document 
itself. Those who wished to see the statute 
of Edward I. would beabie hereafter to refer 
to it in an old edition of the statutes, but 
that portion of it which it was proposed 
to deal with came within the category of 
“* virtually repealed.” The parts relating 
to military tenures had been abolished by 
the 12 Charles I1., c. 24. It was only 
now proposed to repeal a part of the 37th 
clause of the Act of Edward I. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that the clause 
would reserve to all Archbishops, Bishops, 
Abbots, Priors, Templars, Hospitallers and 
all others, ecclesiastical and secular, all 
their then existing customs and rights. 
He would call the attention of his hon. 
Friend near him (Mr. Spooner) to the re- 
cital of the names of the Abbots of St. 
Alban’s, of Battle, of Westminster, and 
other places. The rights of all these per- 
sons were to be expressly reserved upon 
the statute book. After the argument 
that all that which was unnecessary was 
to be struck out, he could not understand 
why all those names were to be retained. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL explained 
that the formidable names referred to 
were those of the signers of Magna 
Charta. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, in old Acts 
the form used was that of an indenture 
between the Crown and the Barons, and 
from that cause the names of the Abbots 
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of Battle and others were found in Magna 
Charta. 

Mr. HENNESSY ssaid, he thought 
there had been an oversight on the part of 
the framers of the Bill, but he should cer- 
tainly not object to the retention of that 
portion of the clause. He would only 
repeat that Magna Charta was an histori- 
cal document which had not been repealed 
in the time of Charles II. Mr. Burke, 
speaking of the French revolutionists, had 
said those people would mutilate the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act and alter Magna Charta, 
but that great man could never have anti- 
cipated that a British Government could 
have undertaken such a task. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS remarked, that 
the clause reserved the rights of all the 
subjects of the realm, and it was very hard 
that this reservation should not be re- 
tained, because, in the enumeration of the 
Queen’s subjects, Templars, Hospitallers, 
and other persons of obsolete rank, were 
included. 


Amendment negatived. 
Mr. HENNESSY asked what were the 


“several grants to divers corporations” 
which it was proposed to abolish by the 


{COMMONS} 





repeal of 1 Edward 1V.? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, that 
no such grants would be abolished. The | 
Act in question was what was called a} 
spent Act. Centuries ago it had done! 
the work for which it was intended, and 
there would be no use in retaining it on | 
the statute book. 

Mr. HENNESSY asked why the 31) 
Edward iIl., c. 10, empowering the 
mayor and aldermen of London to reform | 
the defaults of victuallers there, should be 
included in the schedule ? 

Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
believed that the corporation were satisfied 
upon this point, and, that being so, he 
thought the House might be satisfied. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, as an 
alderman of the corporation, he felt no 
anxiety as to the loss of any of the privi- 
leges of the City. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, if the corpora- 
tion were satisfied, he should, of course, 
offer no opposition. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS: We stand 
on our prescriptive rights, which are older 
than Parliament itself. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, it was proposed 
to repeal the 13 Charles II., c. 6, “An Act 
declaring the sole right of the Militia to be 
in the king, and for the present wee i 


Sir Hugh Cairns 
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and disposing the same ;” but the preamble 
was to be retained ‘‘ as a Parliamentary 
recognition of the right of the Crown to 
the supreme command of the Militia and 
of all forces by sea and land.” Now, to 
repeal the enactments of a statute, and to 
preserve the preamble, which no one 
could call a statute, was incomprehensible. 
By retaining these words the privileges of 
subject seemed to be put aside, but an 
attempt was made to preserve the rights 
of the Crown. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the Act in question had been entirely 
superseded by the Militia Act. The pre- 
amble was declaratory, but in the enact- 
ment there was nothing declaratory; and 
as a Parliamentary declaration, that the 
Crown had the right, and that the two 
Houses had not, it was thought well to re- 
tain the preamble. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he did not doubt 
that the preamble ought to remain, but it 
was awkward that all the enacting parts 
should be cut out, if they were going to 
lay a foundation for a revised edition of 
the statutes. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the preamble 
only declared the sole right of the Militia 
to be in the King sub modo—that was, 
subject to the important qualifications in 
the Act, so that to retain the preamble 
alone would be to assert a constitutional 
principle hardly borne out by the facts, 
and to statethat as an absolute and un- 
qualified right in the Crown which was 
really a very limited right. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he moved the 
omission of the preamble of the Act from 
the Schedule. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he thonght it 
was much to be regretted that subjects of 
such importance should be treated at that 
period of the Session; for when the divi- 
sion bell rang, down poured all the friends 
of the Government from the Committee- 
rooms, and of course the Government 
were able to carry everything. In the 
Schedule there was a famous Act, the 28 
Edward iI1., e. 13, giving to aliens the 
privilege of a mixed jury upon their trial, 
and that Act wus described in Archbold’s 
Criminal Practice, by Welsby, as being 
only in part repealed by the 6 Geo, IV. 
That, therefore, was not a dead Act. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, that 
the 6 Geo. 1V. expressly repealed that 
portion of the Act of Edward III. which 
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had reference to the trial of aliens, and 
Mr. Archbold had doubtless set forth the 
old Act, not as governing the law, but as 
forming part of the history of the law. 
Schedule, as amended agreed to. 


House resumed. 

Bill reported with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered JYo-morrow at 
twelve of the clock. 


AUGMENTATION OF BENEFICES 
BILL (Lords). 
[pitt 134.] ComMITTEE. 

Bill constdered in Committee. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

Schedule agreed to 

Lozrp JOHN MANNERS said, he would 
move the addition of a clause after Clause 
6, providing, that in case the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners shall have any tithe-rent 
ebarges in possession arising within a pa- 
rish, they might grant the same to the 
yalue and in lieu of the annuity referred 
to in the Bill. 

Me. HENLEY observed. that a-rent 
charge on land was not subject to poor 
rates, but a tithe-reut charge was subject 
to poor rates. The rent charge upon land 
was payable by one person, while the 
tithe-rent charge might be payable by 
many persons, involving expense of collec- 
tion. The two things were dissimilar, and 
words should be added to guard against 
the consequences of that dissimilarity. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
eould not agree that the clause was neces- 
sary, as the object of it was sufficiently 
provided for by other clauses of the Bill. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Mr. LYALL said, he would move the | 
insertion of a clause to prevent speculation 
and jobbing in the livings included in the 
Bill by interdicting purchasers from selling | 
until after the expiration of five years. 

Mr. MORRISON said, he had given 
notice of an Amendment in the clause, 
with a view of expending the prohibition 
to thirty years, and attaching a penalty to 
any infringement of it. If the Committee 
should prefer the clause to his Amendment, 
he would suggest that the term should be 
enlarged from five years to ten. 

Sim GEORGE GREY said, he agreed in 
the principle of the clause ; but as it was 
rejected by the House of Lords, the Go- 
vernment though it better not to insist 
upon it. He hoped the. hon. Member 
would withdraw his Motion. 


{Juty 
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Mx. AYRTON said, he should support 
the Amendment, as calculated to mitigate 
the evil which the Bill would create, The 
traffic in advowsons was a scandal to the 
Church. 


House resumed. 
Committee report progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Twelve of the clock. 


at Birmingham. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, July 23, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—Posue Buas—First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund Appropriation * ; Indemnity * 
(No. 246) ; Land Tax Commissioners’ Names * 
(No. 247) ; Pauper Lunatic Asylums * (No. 245). 

Second Reading—Poisoned Grain, &c. Prohibi- 
tion * (No. 243) ; Removal of Prisoners (Scot- 
land) * (No. 200); Railway Clauses * (No. 238) ; 
Waterworks Clauses* (No. 239) ; Turnpike Aets 
Continuance, &c. * (No. 240) ; Expiring Laws 
Continuance * (No. 241) ; Petty Sessions (Ire- 
land) * (No. 242). 

Committee—'Trustees (Scotland) Act Amendment * 
(No. 53); Nuisances Removal Act (1855) 
Amendment * (Nos. 226 & 249) ; Union Relief 
Aid Acts Continuance * (No. 231) ; Turnpike 
Trusts Arrangements * (No. 233). 

Report—Trustees (Scotland) Act Amendment * ; 
Navy Prize Agents*; Union Relief Aid Acts 
Continuance*; Turnpike Trusts Arrange- 
ments*; Nuisances Removal Act (1855) 
Amendment *. 

Third Reading—Stipendiary Magistrates* (No. 
222); Fisheries (Ireland) (No. 236); Fortifica- 
tions (Provision for Expenses) * (No. 225) ; Pub- 
lie Works and Fisheries Acts Amendment * (No. 
201) ; Vaccination (Scotland) * (No. 230); Ex- 
hibition Medals [{u.u.] * (No. 234) ; and severally 
passed, 


TIGHT ROPE ACCIDENT AT BIRMING- 
HAM.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue EARL or MALMESBURY said, 


|he thought it was high time that the 


attention of the Government and of Par- 
liament should be ealled to the dreadful 
accidents that had occurred so often of late 
from walking on the tight-rope. Within 
the last six months two persons had been 
killed, and a third so mutilated that he 
believed she had never been able to leave 
her bed since. If any proofs were wanted 
of the demoralizing effect of such exhibi- 
tions, their Lordships had only to read 
the account of what had occurred at 
Astou-park the other day. Not only did 
the féte go on after the accident, but it 
was deliberately determined by the Com- 
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mittee that it was to continue, and a] the party performing wasexposed. If the 
most unfeeling scene took place imme- | rope was stretched only three feet from the 
diately after the death of the unfortu-| ground, and plenty of sawdust was put 


Business of 








nate woman. It had been said there | 
was no law by which such things could 
be stopped ; but he felt quite certain that 
they could, by the intervention of the | 
police, who had power to prevent all) 
improper exhibitions. The feats on such | 
occasions would be quite as extraordinary | 
if performed at ten or fifteen feet from | 
the ground, and would not be dangerous. | 
But he was informed the morbid feeling 
of the public was such, that if the rope | 
were only ten or fifteen feet from the | 
ground, no one would go to look at the 
performance. If that were so, it was 
clear that the danger to life was that 
which constituted the attraction. Some- 
how or other he thought that the Go- 
vernment might find means to prevent 
the repetition of these horrors, which 
shocked all civilized society, and, if 
continued, must greatly demoralize the 
lower classes. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he agreed 
with every word which the noble Earl 
had said as to the disgraceful character 
of these exhibitions, and regretted the 
morbid curiosity out of which they arose. 
His noble Friend was, however, slightly 
mistaken as to the power of the Govern- 
ment in these matters. All that the Home 
Secretary could do was to warn the autho- 
rities by whose permission these exhibi- 
tions took place of the dangerous nature 
of the performances, and to tell them that 
they exposed themselves to any legal 
responsibility which might attach to them 
in case of accidents. In many instances 
such warnings had been given, and had 
been attended to by the proprietors of the 
establishments at which the exhibitions 
were announced to take place. More 
than this the Government had not power | 
to do, under the law as it now stood. | 
Any alteration of the law must require | 
grave consideration. For his own part, he 
thought that we must rely mainly upon 
public opinion for the suppression of these 
dangerous performances, and that an ex- 
pression of strong condemnation in that 
House and elsewhere would have a more | 
beneficial effect than the enactment of | 
minute regulations. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, | 


underneath, he did not believe that you 
could find five persons in England who 
would pay to see the performance. He 
knew that there were great difficulties in 
the way of legislating upon this subject; 
but the Government did sometimes inter- 
fere—as, for instance, when Blondin pro- 
posed to wheel his daughter across the 
rope at the Crystal Palace. He (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) called the attention of the 
Home Secretary to the matter; Sir George 
Grey wrote to the managers of the Crystal 
Palace, and this part of the exhibition was 
abandoned. These exhibitions demoralized 
the whole population. He concurred with 
his noble Friend (Earl Granville) in think- 
ing that public opinion, strongly and con- 
stantly directed, would prove far more 
effective for the suppression than legisla- 
tion, and there was no means so powerful 
for the direction of public opinion as that 
the press should comment with becoming 
severity —as he was happy to say that they 
appeared willing to do—upon these exhi- 
bitions, and that, whenever they occurred, 
they should be discussed both in that and 
the other House of Parliament. If that 
were done, he hoped that in time the 
tastes of the people would attain a greater 
refinement, and that they would showa 
greater regard for the limbs and lives of 
their fellow creatures. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the in- 
stance which his noble Friend had men- 
tioned was one of those to which he had 
alluded. In that case the Home Secretary 
had warned the directors of the Crystal 
Palace that they might be responsible for 
any accident which might occur, and in 
consequence the exhibition which had been 
announced did not take place. ~ 


ALKALI WORKS REGULATION BILL [H.L. ]. 


Report from the Committee of Reasons to be 
offered tothe Commons for the Lords disagreeing 
to One of the Amendments made by the Commons 
to the said Bill; read, and agreed to; and Bill, 
with the Amendments and Reasons, returned to 
the Commons, 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Ordered, That on Friday and Monday next the 
Bill or Bills which are entered for Consideration 
on the Minutes of the Day shall have the Pre 


that his noble Friend had done well to | cedence which Bills have on ‘Tuesdays and Thurs- 
bring this subject before their Lordships. | days: (The Chairman of Committees.) 


The whole interest in these exhibitions 
arose from the tremendous danger to which 


The Earl of Malmesbury 
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FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL—{No. 236.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read. 

Tue Eart or DERBY presented Peti- 
tions from certain persons owning fisheries 
in Ireland end representing a large num- 
ber of persons similarly interested, com- 
plaining that this Bill did not contain 
any clause saving chartered immemorial 
rights. This was the first case, he 
believed, in which a Bill had been intro- 
duced into Parliament which proposed to 
abolish, without any compensation or even 
inquiry, the chartered rights of indivi- 
duals, or rights which had been held from 
time immemorial. The Bill would ut- 
terly destroy those rights and interests 
without offering anything in the shape of 
compensation. With regard to the weirs, 
the Bill required the owners of them, 
upon application being made to them, to 
make free gaps in their weirs. 
peared that this question of gaps was by 
no means a new question in Ireland, for 
the question of requiring free gaps in the 
weirs had been the subject of legislation 
in Ireland more than a century ago. Such 


weirs, however, as had been used from 
time immemorial were exempted from the 


operation of that Act. 
Irish weirs founded their claim to exemp- 
tion from such a requirement upon imme- 
morial usage and grants from the Irish 
Parliament, and the Government, when 
the Bill was introduced into the other 
House, declared it was their intention to 
preserve ancient rights and interests. Up 
to a late period, therefore, the parties 
interested believed that they would be 


protected by the Legislature. The attempt | 


to set aside these rights without compen- 
sation was made on a sudden, without 


notice, in a thin House, and only suc-{in the fishery last year. 
Under | that this was a case of extreme injustice, 


ceeded by a very small majority. 


{Jury 23, 1863} 


It ap- | 


The owners of | 
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rights of those who had hitherto held them 
under a charter or according to immemo- 
rial usage. If their Lordships took that 
course, they would be enabled to gain 
time for the more mature consideration of 
the measure, and for ascertaining its ope- 
ration, and in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment the subject might be again delibe- 
rately discussed. The Bill, he thought, 
would greatly improve the value of the 
|Irish fisheries on the whole, and he 
| thought it possible that some persons who 
;now viewed the Bill with serious appre- 
jhension would not suffer the amount of 
| loss which they anticipated from its ope- 
ration. But he should much regret the 
| passing of the Bill without some such 
| provision as he suggested, believing that 
\it would have the effect of inflicting a 
serious blow upon the authority and 
| character of their Lordships’ House, which 
had heretofore jealously guarded private 
interests when any attempt was made to 
|invade them. If this Bill, then, were 
allowed to pass into a law in its present 
crude and unjust form, he was of opi- 
nion that the confidence of the public in 
the justice of their Lordships’ House would 
receive a blow from which it would not 
soon recover. Having said so much, he 
would now lay the Petitions upon the 
table. 

Lorpv CRANWORTH presented a Pe- 
tition from a gentlemen who had purchased 
a fishery, held under charter, in the En- 
cumbered Estates Court, thereby adding 
a Parliamentary to his previously valid 
title. He had not worked the fishery 
last year, on account of circumstances 
explained in the Petition, and therefore, 
although the same engines as he was now 
using had been in use for several years 
previously, his property would be swept 
away under the terms of this Bill, because 
those engines had not been actually used 
He maintained 





these circumstances he thought it would! and it was but a specimen of hundreds 
be a great injustice to deprive by a Bill| which would be made known if there had 
of this kind persons of their rights with-| been time to forward Petitions. He should 
out any inquiry or previous notice—rights | not again go over the ground over which 
over property amounting to something! he had on a former occasion travelled ; 
like £300,000 a year; whereas the Eng- but believing the more useful the mea- 


lish rights, which were protected by Act 
of Parliament, did not extend beyond the 
value of £20,000. He should be sorry 
to see this Bill thrown out altogether; 
but he trusted, if they passed it, that their 


sure turned out to be in a public point 
of view, the more injuriously would it 
on future occasions operate, as furnishing 
a precedent for the invasion of private 
rights, he should move that it should be 


read a third time that day three months. 


Lordships would, at all events, introduce 
Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, he thought 


a clause into it which would protect the 
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it had been clearly shown that the Bill in- 
volved an invasion of the rights of property 
which could not be justified, and he should 
therefore vote against the third reading. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY ob- 
served, that the discussion was somewhat 
irregular, as the Bill was not then before 
them. To make their proceedings regular, 
he then moved that the Bill be read a 
third time. 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 3°. 


Lorv CRANWORTH said, as the sub- 
ject appeared to him to be exhausted, he 
would not again go over the objections 
urged against the Bill. The question lay 
in a nutshell—namely, whether their 
Lordships would consent to the passing 
of a measure which would destroy rights 


of property that had been enjoyed from | 


time immemorial, and which had been 
repeatedly recognized in our statute book. 
He believed that nine out of ten of the | 
public in Ireland to be affected by it | 
were utterly ignorant of the nature of 
the Bill. Pursuant to notice, he moved | 


asan Amendment, that the Bill be read a 


third time that day three months. 


Amendment moved, to leaveout (“‘now” 
and insert (‘ this day three months”’). 


Tue Dvxe or ARGYLL said, he could | 
not agree in the representations of the Bill 
which had been made by the noble and 
learned Lord. 


a salmon fishery was, primarily, a right to 


eapture salmon in certain places, but not | 


to capture it in those places by every pos- 
sible mode. Salmon was a fish about 
which there was this peculiarity—that 


the whole race must, for the purposes of 


propagation, come to a certain point on the 
coast: and as what was termed the “run” 
of the fish was periectly well known, it 
was quite possible that, by the aid furnish- 
ed by the progress of mechanical invention, 
any one proprietor who had a share in the 
right of catching the fish in a particular 
river might be enabled to catch the whole 
of the fish which came into it. If, there- 
fore, the right of property was pushed so 
tur as to admit of that being done in the 
ease of one individual, the rights of others 

woul? be destroyed; indeed, acting on the 
principle which was so zealously main- 
tained by noble and learned Lords in that 
House especially, it was quite as wrong to 
limit the time during which fish might be 
caught as to restrict the mode in which it 
should be taken. He remembered well, 

Lord St. Leonard's 
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In his opinion, property in | 


perty. 
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for instance, that a noble Duke (the 
Duke of Richmond), who was known 
to be the largest salmon proprietor in 
the three kingdoms, objected, as he had 
a perfect right to do, to a provision in the 
Bill relating to Scotland, because it de- 
prived him during every week of the 
salmon-catching season of so many hun- 
dreds of fish worth so many shillings. If 
it was wrong to rob aman of £500 a year, 
it was equally wrong, in principle, to rob 
him of £5, as it was quite in the power of 
one man, by an abuse of his rights, to 
deprive another of rights to which he was 
equally entitled. It could hardly be deem- 
ed unreasonable to interfere with the mode 
of catching the fish, seeing that the use of 
stake and bag nets had the effect of de- 
priving many proprietors of their rights to 
capture salmon in their fisheries. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, he thonght 
| that the extentof theinjustice which the Bill 
would inflict was hardly yet known to their 
| Lordships. There were two distinet rights 
of fishery which ought to be kept separate— 
the rights of the owners of chartered weirs 
or of weirs existing from time immemorial, 
and the rights of owners who fished by 
stake and bag nets. ‘The former were by 
| law now entitled to compensation if an open- 





‘ing were made in their weirs. But this Bill 
| proposed to give the Commissioners power 
to open gaps in weirs without the slightest 


compensation. It was admitted, however, 
that they were entitled to compensation ; 
and what was said to them was—* We 
are going to remove anumber of stake and 
/bag nets, and your fisheries will thereby 
become the more valuable.” Thus it was 
that the promoters of the Bill played off 
some proprietors against others. But it 
was further said, “ Your rights were grant- 
'ed by Act of Parliament, and by Act of 
Parliament they may be repealed.” But 
it was not the fact that all those rights 
were granted by the Act of 1842. That 
Act preserved all pre-existing rights; it 
did more, it sanctioned and confirmed them. 
But would it be said, that because rights 
were granted by Act of Parliament, there- 
fore Parliament had a right to take them 
away? That he utterly denied. Suppose 
that Parliament had once improvidently 
and improperly conferred rights upon in- 
dividuals, still Parliament could not de- 
prive them of those right’ without giving 
proper compensation. These rights of 
fishing by stake net and bag net had been 
dealt with like other descriptions of pro- 
They had been the subject of sale 
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and transfer; they had been purchased for 
large sums of money, and had been charged 
with jointures and annuities. This ques- 
tion of the stake and bag net fishing was 
totally distinet from that of the weirs. In 
many instances the owners of stake nets 
and bag nets would be entirely deprived of 
their property. He certainly felt that this 
Bill had been introduced at a period of the 
Session when it was quite impossible that 
it could receive a degree of consideration 
equal to its importance, or that the rights 
and interests of those who would be affect- 
ed by it could be deliberately considered. 
And if their Lordships were brought into 
this predicament by the late period at 
which this Bill was introduced, that they 
were unable to consider fairly and justly 
the mode in which these rights ought to 
be protected, it was desirable that the Bill 
should not be allowed to pass this Session ; 
but that next Session there might be offi- 
cially introduced a Bill which should, if 
they pleased, largely benefit these fisheries, 
but which should not obtain that advantage 
by that sacrifice of private interests and 
rights. The noble and learned Lord cited 
a passage from Blackstone which he con- 
sidered singularly applicable to the present 
ease. That writer says— 

“So great is the regard of the law for private 
property, that it will not authorize the least viola- 


tion of it ; no, not even for the general good of the | 


whole community. Ifa new road, for instance, 
were to be made through the grounds of a private 
person, it might perhaps be extensively beneficial 
to the public, but the law permits no man or set 
of men to do this without consent of the owner 
of the land.” [Book i., chap. 1.] 

The learned writer proceeds to say that the 
legislature not only would, but in many 
eases did, interfere with private rights for 
the public good, but how did it do this? 
Not by stripping men of their rights, but 
by giving them a full indemnification by 
way of exchange. The public was now 
considered as an individual treating with 
another individual by way of exchange; 
and even this power was exercised by the 
Legislature with great caution. He trusted 
their Lordships would not compel some 
future editor of our great commentator to 
obliterate this passage, or to add a note in 
which he would be compelled to say that 
in the year 1863 Parliament reversed all 
these principles, and held that it was 
entitled arbitrarily to strip an individual 
of his property and substitute “ robbery ” 
for “‘exchange.” He trusted their Lord- 
ships would accede to the Motion of his 
noble and learned Friend. 


{Jury 23, 1863} 
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Tue Marqvess or CLANRICARDE 
said, in reply to an observation that had 
fallen from his noble and learned Friend 
below him (Lord Cranworth), that any man 
of education who did not know this ques- 
tion thoroughly by this time must have 
the misfortune to be both deaf and blind 
—for the newspapers and every rank of 
society in Ireland were full of it. The 
noble and learned Lord talked about the 
rights of these people, and about the lady 
whose jointure was charged upon these 
rights of fishing ; but he felt satisfied that 
if this or some such Bill did not pass this 
Session or next, there would be no rights 
to preserve, for all the salmon fry in the 
Irish rivers was being rapidly destroyed. 
So far as rights depended upon the cap- 
ture of fish, they would speedily be de- 
stroyed. The Bill, he maintained, was a 
compromise between one set of owners 
and another. The persons about whose 
rights the noble and learned Lord was so 
eloquent would not, he thought, be very 
grateful to him if he should succeed in 
throwing out the Bill, for they knew very 
well that the measure would be as bene- 
ficial to them as it would be to everybody 
else. 

Tue Eant or WICKLOW said, he was 
glad to hear that the noble Marquess had 
the grace to confer another year upon 
these proprietors, and he hoped that next 
Session a Bill would be introduced with 
all the good provisions of this Bill, and 
excluding all the objectionable features. 
It seemed to him a most extraordinary 
thing that the provisions of the Bill which 
had been so strenuously opposed by the 
Government in the other House, and which 
had been forced upon them only by small 
minorities, should be so strongly supported 
by the Government in that House. The 
very fact that the Government in one 
House was at issue with the Government 
in the other was sufficient to render it 
advisable to pause for another year before 
passing the Bill. Something had been 
hinted about giving compensation to these 
owners in the shape of an increased quan- 
tity of fish; but if the quantity of fish 
were to be so much increased as was 
anticipated by this Act, there would be 
a corresponding diminution in the price, 
and the value of the compensation would 
not be very great. He shouldsupport the 
Motion of his noble and learned Friend. 

Lory KINGSDOWN said, that he felt 
so strongly on the subject of this Bill, not 
as to its policy or impolicy, but as to 
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its justice or injustice—that he could 
not consent to give a silent vote on this 
occasion. As far as the objects of the mea- 
sure went, he entirely sympathized with 
them. He believed its object to be to in- 
crease and protect the breed of salmon, and 
to give a fair share of fish to the upper pro- 
prietors on the rivers. He also thought it 
might promote fishing by rod and line, in- 
stead of a wholesale slaughter of the salmon 
by means of nets. In these ends he entirely 
concurred, and he believed that the Bill 
would accomplish them. But it was said 
that the rights of individuals interfered 
with these objects, and public interests 
rendered it necessary that these private 
rights should be sacrificed. Be itso; but 
upon what terms? Surely upon the same 
terms upon which all other private rights 
were abrogated? The rights of fishing 
were as much rights of property as the 
acres in any of their Lordships’ parks, and 
they were just as much entitled to com- 
pensation if they were taken away. He 
was told that these persons would profit 
like the rest of the world in the increase 
of fish. That might be so; but let their 
Lordships suppose a railway carried 
through the park or the mansion of either 
of them; and when he asked for compen- 
sation, that he was told, “‘ You derive com- 


pensation like everybody else from the in- 
creased advantages of travelling with 


greater speed and safety.” These rights 
had been in existence for six or seven 
centuries ; they had been granted by royal 
charter ; they had been created by Act of 
Parliament. If they were to be abrogated, 
could it be held that the owners were not 
entitled to compensation? This principle 
had never yet been adopted, and he trusted 
it never would. The noble Duke opposite 
(the Duke of Somerset) had given him 
notice that he intended to tuke a house of 
his (Lord Kingsdown’s). He was very 
much annoyed at the intention—but the 
noble Duke had not yet gone so far as to 
say that he did not intend to pay him for it. 
He was still more affected by the reasons 
that had been assigned for this measure. 
The doctrine that private property must 
be sacrificed to public good was nothing 
more than pure communism. If ever the 
saying ‘‘ Thank God we have a House of 
Lords!’ was sincerely used, he thought 
it might be invoked with some reasonable 
expectation and hope by the owners of 
these rights of fishing. Here, at least, 
they trusted to find the sanctuary of law 
and justice. It was said that lawyers 
Lord Kinsgdown 


{LORDS} 
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made bad legislators; but this was not a 
question of policy at all. It was a ques- 
tion of right or wrong, of justice or in- 
justice, of honesty or robbery. He re- 
joiced to follow the noble example of the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack, 
whose prompt and vigorous denunciation 
of the Bill had done him the greatest 
honour—honour to himself, and honour 
to the profession to which he belonged. 
He was not surprised that the lawyers 
should be found united in opposition to 
the Bill; for with what face could they 
sit as the representatives of their Lord- 
ships and administer justice to the suitors 
at their Lordships’ Bar, if they consented 
to a measure which was an outrage upon 
all justice ? 

Lory STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that a considerable fallacy pervaded the 
arguments of the noble and learned Lords 
who had supported the Amendment. They 
had endeavoured to draw a closer analogy 
between one description of property and 
another than the facts at all warranted. 
The fact was, the Bill was more a matter 
of regulation than of prohibition. The 
noble and learned Lords spoke of taking 
away property vested in the owners of 
stake nets by the Act of 1842; but in 
reality there was a specific clause in the 
Bill (Clause 4) which secured in the enjoy- 
ment of his rights every man that was 
legally possessed of a stake net during the 
fishing season of 1862. Of course, if the 
noble and learned Lords meant an inchoate 
right —a right which was not actually 
exercised last year—he was prepared to 
contend that what an Act of Parliament 
gave in 1842 an Act of Parliament in 1863 
might fairly say should not be continued, 
if it had not been actually made use of. Be- 
sides, the Act of 1842 appended important 
conditions to the permission which it gave 
in certain circumstances to erect stake nets. 
First ot all those nets were to be subject 
to any regulations or restrictions that the 
Commissioners of Fisheries might impose 
for the encouragement or the preservation 
of the breed of salmon. In the second 
place, the stake nets were not to interfere 
with the common right of fishing which 
all Her Majesty’s subjects had on the coast ; 
and, that by the way, was a restriction 
which had actually been enforced. In the 
third place, they were not to interfere with 
the navigation—a condition which they 
had very generally overlooked. With re- 
gard to weirs, it did seem a reasonable thing 
that compensation should be given in cases 
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where gaps were made, and where the 
owner of the weir had an indefeasible right 
under charter. The Bill, as proposed by 
Her Majesty’s Government, did contain a 
clause to that effect, but it was struck out 
by the House of Commons, and their Lord- 
ships had decided on a division against its 
re-insertion. He (Lord Stanley of Alder- 
ley) voted with the majority, and against 
the other Members of the Government on 
that question, only because their Lordships 
could have provided no satisfactory mode 
for providing the amount of compensation 
if the Amendment on which the question 
had been raised in their Lordships’ House 
had been carried. The measure was a 
compromise, and there never had been a 
greater unanimity amongst the Irish Peers 
than with regard to it. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the House would not reject a 
measure which had cost so much labour, and 
which was calculated to do so much good. 
Lorp WENSLEYDALE expressed his 
disapproval of the Bill in its present 
shape. 
Lory CLONCURRY said, it was much 
to be regretted that the noble and learned | 
Lords were not as well acquainted with the 
natural history of the salmon as they were 
with law. He believed, thatif the opinion 
of all the owners of weirs, bag nets, and 
stake nets in Ireland were taken, it would 
be found that they were anxious the law 
should step in and regulate the mode of 
capture. Every one knew that it was 
necessary to permit a certain number of 
fish to pass to the upper waters to breed ; 
but under the existing law every man 
said, ‘‘ What is the use of my abstaining 
from taking all the fish I can? If I don’t 
take them, my neighbour will.” All the 
supporters of the Bill wanted was to in- 
crease the supply of salmon for the benefit 
of the public. At present salmon was 
an article of food denied to the middle 
classes of Ireland,—an extravagant luxury 
to which they would no more think ot 
treating themselves than they would to 
turtle. He himself was the owner of a 
stake net on the coast eight or nine miles 
away from a river, and therefore not likely 
to injure the fishing, but for all that he 
would not think of opposing the Bill. 
Viscount LIFFORD protested against 
the doctrine which had been laid down by 
noble and learned Lords. All the sup- 
porters of the Bill asked was, that the en- 
croachments of various kinds which had 
been legalized by the Act of 1842 should 
be put an end to. 


{Jury 23, 
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Tue Eart or DERBY said, the vote 
he felt it his duty to give was one which 
he should give with great reluctance. He 
entirely concurred with many of the ob- 
jects contemplated by the Bill. He by no 
means thought that the present fishing 
laws were in a satisfactory state, and he 
believed that many of the objects of the 
Bill were desirable, and that much of its 
machinery was calculated to secure them. 
But he regretted that he was compelled 
to the conclusion at which he had arrived, 
that he could not reconcile it to his sense 
of justice to withhold his assent from the 
proposition of the noble and learned Lord 
that the Bill should be read a third time 
that day three months. He would give 
his vote in the earnest hope, that if the 
proposition were carried, another Session 
would not pass over without a Bill being 
undertaken to effect the beneficial object 
contemplated by this measure, and at the 
same time avoiding the injustice with 
which this Bill was so strongly tainted. 
On the one hand they had the inconveni- 
ence of postponing the measure to another 
Session of Parliament, and on the other 
| they had the positive and absolute objec- 
| tion that they were inflicting a grievious 
| injustice upon a number of persons who 
had had no opportunity of stating their 
case, and showing how injuriously they 
would be affected by the Bill. There was 
this also to be taken into consideration 
that their Lordships were entering on a 
course which that House had never yet 
sanctioned—namely, taking away private 
property for the public benefit without 
giving compensation. He might say, fur- 
ther, that he would have been more indis- 
posed than he was to vote against this 











Bill if he had not observed during its pro- 
gress that many of its supporters had 
steadily set themselves against making 
any concession, or assenting to the re- 
moval of any of the objectionable features 
it contained. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the Bill would 
confer an immense benefit upon Ireland, 
but he admitted there were provisions in 
it which he should be glad to see umended. 
For some of those Amendments he had 
voted, but the majority of the House was 
against him; but he regretted that he 
should not be able to give his vote for the 
Motion for the Proviso, of which his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Cran- 
worth) had given notice. The rights which 
some noble Lords were so anxious to 
maintain were, under the present system 
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diminishing in value, and it was quite 
clear that something should be done. He 
should be glad to see compensation given, 
but he could not refrain from voting for 
the third reading. 

On Question, That (“ now’’) stand Part 
of the Motion? their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 40; Not-Contents 25: Majority 


15. 

Resolved in the Affirmative. 

Bill read 3* accordingly, with the Amend- 
ments. 


CONTENTS. 
Somerset, D. Clarina, L. 
Sutherland, D, Cloneurry, L. 


Foley, L. [ Teller.] 
Gardner, L. 


Ailesbury, M. 
Hunsdon, L. (V. Falk- 


Airlie, E. land.) 

Cottenham, E. Keane, L. 

De Grey, E. Lismore, L. (V. Lis- 
Desart, E. more.) 

Devon, E. Llanover, L. 


Doneaster, E. (D. Bue- Manners, L. 


cleuch and Queens- Methuen, L, 
berry.) Mont Eagle, L. (M. Silt- 
Ducie, E. 90.) 


Effingham, E. 
Granville, E. 


Mostyn, L. 
Ponsonby, L. (2. Bess- 


Orkney, E. borough.) [ Teller.] 
Saye and Sele, L. 
De Vescei, V. Silchester, L.(£. Long- 


Hawarden, V. 

Hutchinson, V. (E. Do- 
noughmore. ) 

Lifford, V. 

Melville, V. 


ford.) 
Somerhill, L. (M. Clan- 
ricarde.) 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
gyll.) 
Abercromby, L. Talbot de Malahide, L. 
Clandeboye, L.(L. Daf- Wynford, L. 
fertn and Claneboye.) 


NOT-CONTENTS., 


Westbury, L. (Z. Chan- Wicklow, E. 
cellor.) 


Bath, M. 
Exeter, M. 
Normanby, M. 


Calthorpe, L. 
Chelmsford, L, [ Teller.] 
Churston, L. 
Congleton, L. 
Cranworth, L. { Teller.) 


Beauchamp, E. Denman, L. 

Cardigan, E. Kingsdown, L. 
Chichester, E. Monson, L. 

Derby, E. Redesdale, L. 
Ellenborough, E. Templemore, L. 
Lonsdale, E. Tyrone, L. (M. Water- 


Malmesbury, E. ford.) 
Saint Germans, E. Wensleydale, L. 

Lorpv CRANWORTH moved to insert 
the following Proviso, which, he said, was 
similar to that contained in the English 
and Scotch Acts :— 

** Provided also, that nothing in this Act con- 
tained shall interfere with any Rights held at the 
Time of the passing of this Act under Royal 


Grant or Charter or possessed from Time im- 
memorial.” 


Earl Granville 


{LORDS} 
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Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
that as he and those who voted with him 
had been accused of robbery, he wished to 
say a few words as to the grounds upon 
which he should vote. These rights by 
charter and immemorial usage referred 
only to rights of fishing in certain places, 
but could not confer the right to use for 
catching fish engines which had notbeen in- 
vented when the charter was granted or the 
usage began. An Act of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, moreover, passed in the 10th Charles 
I., long after most of the charters were 
granted, and, of course, long after the com- 
mencement of immemorial usage—declar- 
ed against all fixed engines of every sort in 
all the rivers in Ireland. This being so, 
his opinion was that in 1842, so far from 
there being a right to use fixed engines, 
such use was in defiance of that law. The 
present Bill did not take away any right 
of fishing, but only altered the mode of 
fishing, the same as had been done in Eng- 
land and Scotland. If the noble and 
learned Lord should succeed in carrying 
the Amendment, he (the Earl of Donough- 
more) should feel it his duty to move the 
rejection of the Bill, which would then 
have become nothing but “a mockery, a 
delusion, and a snare.” 


On Question? their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 23; Not-Contents 34: Ma- 
jority 11. 

Amendment negatived. 


Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE moved 
to restore Clause 20 (Weekly Close Time 
for Stake Nets, &c.). 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that this question had been already deter- 
mined by their Lordships, and therefore he 
could not support the Motion. 

Tue Eant or MALMESBURY opposed 
the Motion. 


On Question? their Lordships divided ; 
—Contents 12; Not-Contents 37: Ma- 
jority 25. 

Resolved in the Negative. 


Protest against the Third Reading of 
the Bill. 


“ DISSENTIENT: 


“1, Because, although by the 5 & 6 Vict. 
ec. 106, sect. 18, it was declared and enacted, that 
any person legally possessed of or entitled to a 
Several Fishery in or along any Estuary in Jre- 
land, might erect within the Bounds of such 
Fishery any Bag Net or other fixed Net for the 
taking of Salmon ; and although the Right so de- 
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elared and enacted is a valuable Right, and has 
been enjoyed and exercised by the Owners of 
such Fisheries ever since the passing of the said 
Act, yet this Bill takes it away in all Cases as 
to Bag Nets and in many Cases as to other 
fixed Nets without giving Compensation to the 
Persons thus deprived of their legal Rights. 

2. Because, in other respects, the Bill in- 
fringes the legal Rights of Owners of Fishers 
without giving them Compensation. 

“3. Because this Bill affords a dangerous Pre- 
cedent for the Sacrifice of vested Rights in order 
thereby to obtain supposed public Benefits. 

« Westsury, C, 
“ CRANWORTH. 

“ WENSLEYDALE, 
“ CHELMSFORD. 
“ DERBY. 


Tie Eart or DONOUGHMORE pro- 
posed an Amendment on Clause 24, limit- 
ing its operations to the cases of rivers 
which did not exceed 100 yards in width. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD op- 
posed the Motion. 

Amendment negatived. 

Tue Eart or AIRLIE moved the fol- 


lowing Proviso :— 

“ Provided always that nothing herein contained 
shal] prevent any person having a bag net or en- 
give now in use, and in respect of which licence 
duty has been paid, from continuing the use of the 
same during the remainder of the present season.” 


Motion agreed to: Proviso added. 


“Sr. Germans. 
“ Kinespown. 
* Monson, 

“ Denman,” 


Bill passed. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 23, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—Sexect Commrtrez—on Ordnance, 
Report (No. 487). 

Resotutions In Commitrge—-East India Revenue 
Accounts, 

Pustic Buts — First Reading — Exhibition 
Medals (Lords) * [Bill 261}. 

Committee—British Columbia Boundaries ( Lords) 
{Bill 187]; Augmentation of Benefices ( Lords) 
[Bill 134}; Rum Duty * [Bill 250]; Clergymen 
(Colonies) (Lords) * [Bill 251]; Alterations in 
Judges’ Cireuits (Lords) * [Bill 252}. 

Report—British Columbia Boundaries (Lords) ; 
Augmentation of Benefices (Lords); Rum 
Duty* ; Clergymen (Colonies) (Lords)* ; Altera- 
tions in Judges’ Circuits ( Lords) *. 

Considered as amended — Statute Law Revision 
(Lords)* [ Bill 233}; Augmentation of Benefices 
(Lords) * [Bill 134] ; Clergymen (Colonies) 
(Lords}* [Bill 251]; Alterations in Judges’ 

Circuits (Lords) * [Bill 252]. 


{Jury 23, 1863} 
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Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (Appropriae 
tion) ; Colonial Acts Confirmation (Lords) * 
[Bill 250}; Partnership Law Amendment * [Bill 
242) ; and severally passed. 

Withdrawn — Superannuations (Union Officers) 
[Bill 253). 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL—THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
that he rose, pursuant to notice, to ask a 
question with reference to the present re- 
lations between the Germanic Confedera- 
tion and the Government of Denmark, and 
with reference to any further communica- 
tions that have passed between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at Copenhagen and the 
Danish Government. He had to express 
his regret at having brought down the 
noble Viscount at the morning sitting, and 
his personal obligations to the noble Vis- 
count for attending in his place on the 
present occasion; but the Session was 
coming so near to a close that he was very 
unwilling it should terminate without ob- 
taining from Her Majesty’s Government 
some explanation of their policy with 
reference to the German Confederation 
and the Kingdom of Denmark. The dif- 
ference between the German Confederation 
and Denmark had subsisted for several 
years—in fact, almost since the settlement 
‘of 1851 there had been these disputes 
| going on, and from time to time they had 
| been the subject of diplomatic interference 
on the part of the other Powers of Europe, 
buy their friendly offices had seemed only 
| to embitter the relations between Germany 
| and Denmark, Until recently the policy 
| of Her Majesty’s Government, and of pre- 
|eeding Governments of this country, had 
| been to support the rights of Denmark, 
|and to refuse to admit any pretension on 
| the part of the Germanic Confederation to 
interfere with the internal organization of 
|the Kingdom of Denmark. No one had 
| more emphatically adopted that policy than 
| the noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
| Office, and the views he had expressed in 
his communication of the year 1861 met 
_with the full approval of those who desired 
| to see the independence of Denmark main- 
tained. But, for some reason unknown to 
the world, the noble Earl the Foreign Se- 
cretary seemed to have adopted not only a 
different policy, but a policy totally con- 
tradictory to that which for so long a 
period had been adopted by himself and by 
those who preceded him in the important 
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office he held. Towards the close of the 


{COMMONS} 


last year, the noble Lord, in a communica- 


tion addressed to the Court of Denmark, 
proposed in effect what was a new consti- 
tution for the Kingdom of Denmark and its 
dependencies. That was now a matter of 
history. A more extraordinary proposi- 
tion was never made, for it was in reality 
a new constitution for an independent 
kingdom. The noble Lord discussed the 


subject of a moderate civil list, and he, 
call in the Austrian troops to oceupy the 


went into matters connected with the in- 


ternal affairs of Denmark, as though he | 
‘at once resented by the Sovereign and 


had been the prime minister of Denmark, 
and not the Minister of England. That 
was an absurd, but, at the same time, it 
was obviously a dangerous proceeding, on 
the part of the noble Lord. For, on the 
one hand, he told the King of Denmark 
that he could no longer rely on that sup- 
port from his allies which he had hitherto 
received, and, at the same time, gave a 
certain sanction to the pretensions of the 
Germanic Confederation, which up to that 


time had not been supported by the Courts | 


of England and France. That was im- 


portant, because the King of Denmark, | 
'merchant service, by taking service with 


seeing that he was deserted by his allies, 
found it necessary for him to take a de- 
cided step, and accordingly he issued, on 
the 30th of March, a patent, by which he 
gave to the States of Holstein the entire 
control of all the affairs of that duchy. 
That patent, in fact, came to this :—That 
Tlolatein was to decide, in perfect indepen- 
dence of Denmark, on all question’ affect- 
ing the civil list, the appanage of the Royal 
family, the public debt, the navy and army, 
the customs, and the postal arrangements 
with foreign Powers ; in fact, the patent 
gave the most perfect autonomy to the 
States of Holstein, and separated them as 
far as could be done from the Kingdom of 
Denmark. The next step was the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of the Diet sitting at 


Frankfort. It might have been anticipated | 


that the Diet of Frankfort would have re- 
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the Committee were authorized, without 
further reference to the Diet, to proceed at 
once to Federal execution—that was, au- 
thorizing the Committee to proceed to theoe- 
cupation of the Danish territory by Austrian 
troops. Those six weeks would expire on 
the 18th or 20th of the next month. As 
soon as that time arrived, unless the King 
of Denmark annulled the patent, which it 
was obviously impossible for him to do, the 
Committee of the Diet were authorized to 
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Duchy of Holstein. That resolution was 
Legislature of Denmark, and the conse- 
quence was that at that moment Denmark 
was strengthening all the garrisons in 
Holstein, calling together what were call- 
ed the two years’ service men, which 
would give the King of Denmark a vastly 
increased force, and the officers of the re- 
serve and manning their forts. They hadalso 
recently entered into a contract with some 
eminent shipbuilders in this country for 
two iron-clads. They were manning them 
with all speed, and they had issued a pro- 
clamation that any captain in the English 


them, could have the rank of lieutenant at 
once. All these proceedings were menac- 
ing to the peace of Europe, and no man 
could say what the result might be, if Den- 
mark should resist the occupation of Hol- 
stein by a foreign force. It was important, 
therefore, that the House should know 
what course Her Majesty’s Government 
were prepared to pursue if the Germanic 
Confederation should attempt to occupy 
Holstein, and that occupation should be 
resisted by a Danish force. The Danish 
Government had done its best to fulfil the 
stipulations into which it had entered with 
the Governments of Prussia and Austria, 
It was an acknowledged principle of our 
foreign policy, that while the Germanic 
Confederation had a right to interfere in 
the affairs of the Duchy of Holstein, it had 


ceived with satisfaction a measure giving | not the slightest right to interfere with the 
an independent constitution to Holstein, | affairs of the Duchy of Schleswig. He 
and that they would have considered that! was prepared to contend, that while the 


the King of Denmark had done more than 


Germans had no ground to complain in 


he was required, rather than less than he regard to Holstein, they had no right 


was called upon to do. 


was not the way in which the Diet of | Schleswig. 


That, however,'to interfere or complain in regard to 


It was perfectly clear that the 


Frankfort dealt with the matter, for by a obligations of the King of Denmark to the 
resolution of the 9th July last the Com- Federal Government were not obligations, 
mittee of the Diet gave notice to the King | in the strict sense of the word, the breach 
of Denmark calling upon him, in six weeks| of which was to be resented by force of 
from that period, to annul the patent of the | arms; buat were only in the nature of cer- 
30th of March; and if that was not done, | tain declarations on the part of the Danish 


Mr. Seymour FitzGerald 
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Crown which the Danish Government were 
ealled upon to fulfil in certain particular 
circumstances. Now, if that was the con- 
dition of the question, the German Con- 
federation had certainly no right to interfere, 
because the Danish Government had given 
more than the German Confederation had 
aright to ask. The independence of the 
Danish Crown was most important to Eu- 
rope. If the Government would say that 
under pretence of Federal rights the Ger- 
manic Confederation were not to interfere 
with the rights of the Danish Crown, and 
if France and Russia held similar language, 
the danger to which he had adverted might 
be obviated. If, on the other hand, Her 
Majesty's Government were prepared to let 
matters take their own course, the territory 
of Denmark might within a few weeks 
be occupied by Austrian troops, and blood 
might be shed. Russia would then be 
brought upon the scene, and it was im- 
epens to say where matters would end. 
Ie trusted that the noble Lord would give 
the House some assurance that the subject 
would receive the serious attention of Her 
Majesty's Government, and that they would 
not allow the independence of Denmark to 
be menaced by the Germanic Confedera- 
tion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
hon. Gentleman has made a very clear and 
dispassionate statement of that which is 
one of the most complicated subjects that 
almost ever engaged the attention of the 
statesmen of Europe. I will not enter 
into the long details of what is called the 
Schleswig-iolstein Question. It is in- 
volved in the greatest obscurity in former 
times. I willonly say that the German ad- 
vocates referto a period as far back as 1460, 
quoting the transactions of that time as a 
reason why they should maintain a closer 
union between Schleswig and Holstein. All 
I can say is, that if the States of Germany, 
and more especially Prussia, choose to adopt 
the year 1460 as the starting point with 
reference to what territorial limitations 
are to be, they had better begin with them- 
selves, and Prussia had better go back to 
what she was in 1460; and as to some of 
the other States of Germany, I do not 
think they will find that rule any more 
convenient to them than would be its ap- 
plication to Denmark. Now, I entirely 
concur with the hon. Gentleman, that it is 
an important matter of British policy to 
maintain the independence and integrity of 
the Danish monarchy. That monarely is 
not a large one, but it has its rights as well 


VOL. CLXXII. [rump sertxs.] 
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as larger States, and its geographical posi- 
tion renders the maintenance of its inde- 
pendence and integrity a matter of peculiar 
interest to this country. Therefore, the 
hon. Gentleman is entirely mistaken if he 
supposes that my noble Friend at the head 
of the Foreign Office has, in any degree 
whatever, altered his views as to the policy 
that this country ought to pursue in regard 
to the differences between Denmark and 
the Germanic Confederation. In 1861 
my noble Friend, after many former inef- 
fectual efforts, suggested to the two dis- 
putants an arrangement that appeared to 
him calculated to meet the views of both, 
as far as those views could be made con- 
sistent with the objections of both. That 
arrangement was not adopted, or was not 
found suitable ; the suggestion fell to 
the ground, and it is now a matter of 
history, and not of practical application. 
The position that we have always held 
is that Holstein is unquestionably a mem- 
ber of the Germanic Confederation ; and 
such being the case, that the Germanic 
Confederation have a right to have an 
opinion on the affairs of Holstein in the 
same degree and in the same way in which 
they have a right to look to the affairs of 
the other members of the Germanic Con- 
federation ; and that any arrangement 
made by the King of Denmark in regard 
to the Duchy of Holstein, if it were at 
variance with the fundamental rules and 
privileges of the Germanic Confederation, 
would be one that the King of Denmark 
would not be entitled to make. With 
regard, however, to Schleswig, we contend 
that the Germanie Confederation has no 
rights. Any question as to the Duchy of 
Schleswig is a matter of international law 
and of European concern; and the Ger- 
manic Confederation are no more entitled 
to prescribe what should be done with 
regard to Schleswig than with regard to 
Spain, Portugal, England, Russia, or 
any other independent State. But there 
is in Schleswig a very considerable Ger- 
man population, and therefore it is not 
unnatural — indeed, it is perfectly justi- 
fiable — that the Germanic Confedera- 
tion should take an interest in the condi- 
tion of the German population ; and it is 
entitled to make representations to the 
King of Denmark requesting that the Ger- 
man population should be put on a fair and 
equal footing with regard to the Danish 
population of Schleswig. That, however, 
is a matter of explanation and discussion, 
and not a subject that would justify au 
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appeal to force. The hon. Gentleman 
more particularly touched on the ques- 
tiun now pending between the King of 
Denmark and the Confederation with re- 
gard to Holstein. The last stage of the 
question is the only important matter to 
discuss — namely, the patent which the 
King of Denmark issued in March last for 
the affairs of Holstein. No doubt he 
imagined .that in the patent he had con- 
ceded to Holstein everything that the 
Germanic Confederation had a right to 
expect. The Members of the Diet were 
however, of a different opinion, and a dis- 
cussion is now going on between the Danish 
Government and the Diet on that particular 
question. The Danish Government are 
preparing an answer to the objections made 
by the Diet, and that reply will have to be 
considered by the Diet. It is quite true 
that there was a resolution that a Federal 
“execution” should take place at the end 
of six weeks if the King of Denmark did 
not within that time cancel the patent. 
But I remember a story of Prince Talley- 
rand, who, wishing the Diet of the Ger- 
manic Confederation not to do something 
or other that he thought disagreeable, and 
an inconvenience to the French Govern- 
ment, instructed his Minister at Frankfort 
to urge the Diet not to act with too much 
precipitation. Now, precipitation is not 
the characteristic fault of the German Con- 
federation ; and I am persuaded that their 
good sense and the soundness of their views 
on the peace of Europe will lead them not 
rashly to have recourse to a step, the con- 
sequences of which might be far different 
from those which are immediately contem- 
plated. It is impossible for any man who 
looks at the map of Europe, and who 
knows the great interest which the Powers 
of Europe feel in the independence of the 
Danish monarchy, to shut his eyes to the 
fact that war begun about a petty quarrel 
concerning the institutions of Holstein 
would, in all probability, not end where it 
began, but might draw after it consequences 
which all the parties who began it would 
be exceedingly sorry to have caused. But 
if any one Power more than another would, 
upon grounds of general policy, be disin- 
clined to set fire to the combustible ele- 
ments of Europe, that one Power is, I 
think, Austria. The hon, Gentleman says 
it is an Austrian force that would be called 
upon to execute the Federal decree in 
Holstein; and I think it reasonable to con- 
clude that Austria would not be disposed 
to take that step lightly and prematurely, 
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or until every other means of settlement 
had been exhausted, and unless she was 
convinced not only that she had right, but 
necessity on her side. There is no use in 
disguising the fact that what is at the 
bottom of the German design, and the 
desire of connecting Schleswig with Hol- 
stein, is the dream of a German fleet, and 
the wish to get Kiel as a German seaport. 
That may be a good reason why they 
should wish it; but it is no reason why 
they should violate the rights and inde- 
pendence of Denmark for an object which, 
even if accomplished, would not realize the 
expectation of those who aim at it. The 
hon. Gentleman asks what is the policy and 
the course of Her Majesty's Government 
with regard to that dispute. As I have 
already said, we concur entirely with him, 
and | am satisfied with all reasonable men 
in Europe, including those in France and 
Russia, in desiring that the independence, 
the integrity, and the rights of Denmark 
may be maintained. We are convinced— 
I am convinced at least—that if any violent 
attempt were made to overthrow those 
rights and interfere with that independ- 
ence, those who made the attempt would 
find in the result, that it would not be Den- 
mark alone with which they would have to 
contend. I trust, however, that these 
transactions will continue to be, as they 
have been, matters for negotiation, and 
not for an appeal to arms. I have no 
apprehension that any appeal to arms 
will be made at the end of six weeks— 
the term mentioned to the King of Den- 
mark. His Ministers will make a reply, 
aud that reply will have to be considered, 
and a rejoinder will have to be made ; and 
I can assure the House that every effort 
will be made by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to induce the disputing parties to 
confine the question within the limits of 
diplomatic intercourse ; and all their in- 
fluence, and, no doubt, the influence of 
other Governments also, will be exerted to 
impress on the Diet a reasonable view of 
the matter, and to urgea settlement which 
may be consistent on the one hand with 
the rights of the Diet with regard to the 
internal organization of Holstein, and con- 
sistent, on the other hand, with the rights, 
the independence, and the integrity of the 
Danish monarchy. I do not myself antici- 
pate any immediate danger, or indeed any 
of that remote danger which the hon, Gen- 
tleman seems to think imperils the peace 
of Europe arising out of the Danish and 
Holstein question. 
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Mr. COBDEN: If it be necessary to 


show that, according to the technical rule 
of the House, I am entitled to bring under 
the consideration of the Government the 
subject to which I am gvuing to advert, I 
can do so by adducing the fact that sums 
of money voted for the Police and Customs 
departments are contained in the Appro- 
priation Bill now before the House. Sir, 
as the remarks which I have to make will 
imply that those departments have not 
performed their duty efficiently under the 
present circumstances, this is nut an un- 
suitable moment for calling their conduct 
in question. I hold in my hand a memorial 
from upwards of thirty of the most respect- 
able shipowners of Liverpool. It is a me- 
morial to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, suggesting an alteration in the 
Foreign Enlistment Act. The memorialists 
state that they ‘‘ view with dismay the 
probable future consequences of a state of 
affairs which permits a foreign belligerent 
to construct in and send to sea from British 
ports vessels of war, in contravention of the 
provisions of the existing law ;”” and they 


allude to **the attitude of helplessness in 
which Her Majesty’s Government have de- 
clared their inability to detect and punish 
breaches of the law notoriously committed 
by certain of Her Majesty’s subjects.” 


Now, Sir, in reading in the blue-books the 
correspondence which has taken place re- 
specting the fitting out of ships of war in 
England to prey upon the commerce of 
the United States, | have been very much 
struck with this feature :—The Foreign 
Office seem to me to assume a passive 
position, and treat the question as one in 
regard to which they are only to be called 
into activity when some foreign Power has 
shown to them that the law of nations has 
been violated. I find Earl Russell re- 
peatedly telling Mr. Adams, the American 
Minister, that it is impossible to act until 
he supplies the Government with conclusive 
evidence as to the guilt of the suspected 
parties. This has led, I think, to a com- 
plete misapprehension in the public mind 
as to the nature of our Foreign Enlistment 
Act. That Act was not passed in the in- 
terest of foreigners. It was passed for our 
own safety and protection, and as a proof 
of that I will just read the preamble of the 
Act. Omitting some technical phrases 
which intervene, these are its words :— 
“Whereas the fitting out and equipping 
and arming of vessels by His Majesty’s 
subjects may be prejudicial to aud en- 
danger the peace and welfare of this king- 
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dom.”” Now, I apprehend that when a law 
is passed for such an object as that, it is 
the duty of our Executive to see that it is 
not violated or evaded. In fact, I do not 
know of any object to which the Home 
Office, with all its affiliation of magistrates 
and policemen throughout the country, 
could devote its attention more worthily 
than the enforcing of the observance of this 
Act of Parliament. For what is going on? 
At this moment there are three vessels 
which are specifically known to be engaged 
in preying upon the commerce of a friendly 
Power. These vessels generally have 
aliases — like other bad characters, they 
have two or three names. There is the 
Oreto, alias the Florida; the Alabama, 
alias the **290;”" and the Japan, alias 
the Virginia. Now, these three vessels, 
all of which were built in England, armed 
from England, and chiefly manned by 
Englishmen, are engaged at this moment 
in the destruction of the ecommerce of the 
United States. I believe that only one of 
the three has ever entered a Confederate 
port, and that one contrived to enter Mo- 
bile and to come out again. But two out 
of the three have never entered a Confe- 
derate port. They have gone from Eng- 
land, and commenced their depredations 
upon a friendly Power without ever having 
gone home at all. And I am told—it has 
been stated publicly —that one of these 
vessels had fifty-two out of fifty-three of its 
crew Englishmen, and most of them sailors 
from our Naval Reserve, and, of course, 
aceustomed to the use of artillery. We 
know what effect these vessels produce 
upon the commerce of the United States. 
I will give it in the language of the me- 
morialists, who are men of experience in 
maritime affairs. They say— 

“ That the experience of late events has proved 
to the conviction of your memorialists that the 
possession by a belligerent of swift steam cruisers, 
under no necessity, actual or conventional, to visit 
the possibly blockaded home ports of that belli- 
gerent, but able to obtain all requisite supplies 
from neutrals, will become a weapon of offence 
against which no preponderance of naval strength 
ean effectually guard, and the severity of which 
will be felt in the ratio of the shipping and mer- 
cantile wealth of the nation against whose mer- 
cantile marine the efforts of those steam cruisers 
may be directed. That the effect of future war 
with any Power thus enabled to purchase, prepare, 
and refit vessels of war in neutral ports will in- 
evitably be to transfer to neutral flags that portion 
of the sea-carrying trade of the world which is now 
enjoyed by your memorialists and by other British 
shipowners.” 

That is the opinion of upwards of thirty of 
the most intelligent and influential ship- 
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owners of Liverpool, who have affixed their 
signatures to the declaration. Recollect 
that we are under very different ciream- 
stances to what we were whien privateers 
or ships of war were employed in former 
wars to capture merchant vessels. At that 
time the motive power of al! vessels was the 
wid’; they had no steam; but now, when 
still the great bulk of our commerce is 
carried on by sailing vessels, two or three 
steamers, built especially for speed, may 
harass, and, in fact, may render valueless 
the ‘mercantile marine of a whole nation, 
I have heard it said, ** Oh, if it were our 
ease, we should soon catch those vessels.” 
The self-complacency of some people is 
certainly unlimited. I have made some 
long voyages in my time. I have four 
times crossed the Atlantic, and sailed for 
2,000 miles without seeing a strange sail. 
The ocean is a very wide place. You 
cannot follow a vessel when it has once 
got out to sea with any chance of catching 
it. You have no stations where you can 
hear of it, and no road by which you can 
follow with the chance of catching it. 
But recollect that those vessels have been 
built expressly for speed and nothing else ; 
and if you choose to go to an American 
builder and say, ‘ Build me a vessel that 
will be so fast as to catch anything, or to 


run away from everything,’ he will build 
ou a vessel to go twenty knots an hour 


co as readily as an Englishman. No one 
nowing the mechanical genius of that 
people will doubt it. Your ships of war 
are not only built for speed but for arma- 
ment and capacity, and merchant vessels 
are necessarily built to carry freight. 
Therefore, if you have two or three very 
swift vessels, they are sufficient to destroy 
the value of the whole mercantile marine 
of one of the first naval Powers of Europe. 
This is a question which affects our vital 
interests, in case we should ever be at war, 
and the United States at peace. But it 
may be said, you have not the power, by 
your laws, to prevent the construction in 
British ports of those ships. I must con- 
fess that I think, if public opinion fairly 
supported the Government, the law as it 
now stands would be sufficient. But if 
the law as it now stands be not sufficient, 
these memorialists ‘* respectfully urge the 
expediency of proposing to Parliament to 
sanction the introduction of such amend- 
mends into the Foreign Enlistment Act as 
may have the effect of giving greater 
power to the Executive to prevent the 
construction in British ports of ships des- 
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tined for the use of belligerents.”” We 
may be told it is too late to propose an 
alteration in the law this Session, but. 

would remind the House that. the imsertion 
of one word in our Foreign Eulistment 
Act would be sofficient to make it éffec- 
tive. The great controversy in the law 
courts is, a8 to whether the word “ build- 
ing” can be said to be implied by the words 
** fitting oat, furnishing, or equipping.” 
You have only to add the word “ building” 
to the words “fitting out, furnishing, 
equipping, and arming,” and every ove 
must admit that you would cover the whole 
groand, and be enabled to prevent a vessel 
leaving any of our ports in a partial 

finished state. But the point to which T 
wish particularly to draw attention is one 
of a more serious nature. What has been 
done cannot be recalled. But there are 
two vessels now completing in this country, 
iron vessels heavily armoured for war pur- 
poses; and Mr. Adams, the American 
Minister, has declared to the Government 
his belief that those vessels are intended 
for the Confederate Government. They 
are being built in Liverpool by a house 
that I believe has previously been engaged 
in building vessels for the Confederate 
Government, and I presume that the re- 
monstrance which has heen sent to the 
Government by the American Minister 
contains some proof, at least sufficient to 
furnish a ground of suspicion, that those 
vessels are intended for the Confederate 
Government. Now, sir, I do not think it 
is very difficult to find out for what Go- 
vernment any vessel which is being built 
in this country is intended, if it be in- 
tended for a Government which can legi- 
timately come to this country to bay a 
vessel. 1 know where a vessel is being 
built for the Danish Government ; we knew 
where the Chinese Government were get- 
ting their vessels; and we know pretisely 
where a vessel is being built for any other 
legitimate Government. But here are two 
vessels, which, I am tuld, are being built 
for the Confederate Government. Now, I 
am bound to say—for 1 think the publi¢ 
are entitled to know what is passing in the 
minds of public men with regard to future 
events—from all I see of the state of 
public opinion in America through the 
press, and from what one hears around 
him, that I believe if these two iron-clad 
vessels go out and commence a war upon 
the United States, it will lead to a war 
with this country. These vessels are cal- 
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we have, or any vessels the Americans 
have ; and if they go out, 1 am very much 
afraid it will have the effeet of leading to 
a rupture with this country ; and I base 
my supposition upon the fact that by what 
we have already done we have. rendered 
the mereantile marine of America prac- 
tically valueless. What is said here in 
this memorial of what would happen to us 
if two or three steamers were let loose on 
gur commerce has already happened to the 
American mercantile marine. The rate 
of insurance has been raised so high in 
America that they can no longer compete 
with England and other maritime States ; 
and the effect has been to render the great 
property, probably 20,000,000 sterling, of 
the shipowners of America practically. for 
all present purposes, valueless. They 
have been selling their ships extensively in 
this country. Let us consider the effect 
which this must have upon the minds of 
American shipowners and merchants in 
New York, Boston, and other places. Let 
us suppose their case our own—that our 
shipping had been driven from the ocean 
by privateers built in New York—if we 
would understand what must be their feel- 
ings towards England, which has rendered 
their property valueless? The shipowners 


and merchants of America comprised that 
portion of the community which had always 
constituted the bond of peace between this 


country and America. The shipowners of 
Boston hung their flags half-mast high in 
1812, when, war was declared with this 
country ; but you have now placed them 
in such a position with reference to the 
value of their property that actually they 
are enlisted on the side of war with Eng- 
land, because if there were a war with this 
country, then their cruisers would, by prey- 
ing upon our commerce, raise the rate of 
insurance on British bottoms to a level with 
their own, and they would stand on the 
same footing as ourselves with respect to 
the world at large. You have removed 
from the scale of peace and placed in the 
seale of war that part of the community of 
America which has always been the great 
safeguard of peace between the two coun- 
tries. The question is whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, during the recess, can- 
not take those precautions which are ne- 
cessary in order to prevent these vessels 
leaving our ports for the service of the 
Confederate Government, The public are 
not aware of the consequences that are 
now happening from what has already been 
done. It is not generally known, that in 
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respect of every vessel captured by the 
three privateers I have mentioned, the 
American Government takes a depositicn 
on oath as to the value of that property, 
and sends in a claim for indemnity to our 
Government. Recollect that every veesel 
captured by the Oreto, the Alabama,, and 
the Virginia is debited to the account of 
England, and that the American Minister 
has made a formal claim upon this country 
for indemnity for these captures. Our 
Government has constantly refused to ae- 
knowledge the claim, but that is the serious 
part of the whole question. Here is a 
claim by a foreigu Government, which must 
be met in some way or other. It is out of 
disputed claims such as these that _fre- 
quently arise those collisions which take 
place between one country and another, 
Is this a state of things that ought to have 
been brought upon the whole community 
by the acts of individuals—by three or four 
firms in England doing that which is known 
to be an evasion of the spirit of thelaw? Is 
it, I ask, desirable tbat the whole interest 
of this great community should be put in 
future jeopardy in consequence of these 
proceedings? I say, on the contrary, it 
is the interest of every one in this country, 
of every loyal subject of the realm, to be 
himself a detective with a view to prevent 
such transactions as these, to frown them 
down when he sees they are going on; 
and if you cannot find in the publie opi- 
nion of this country sufficient patriotism 
and loyalty to do that, the consequences 
that I have spoken of must fall 1 the 
country. On a former occasion the hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Birkenhead, 
who spoke exultingly, as I thought, of the 
part his firm had taken in these transae- 
tions, tried to mix up two questions whieh 
are totally distinct. The hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the exportation of munitions of 
war and arms. Now there is, as I have 
stated before in this House, no law in this 
country to prevent the exportation of mu- 
nitions of war, and there never has been, 
and the American Government has never 
asked us to provide a law for that purpose, 
It is not difficult to show the difference 
between munitions of war and ships of 
war. Munitions of war are a constant 
article of commerce, and the great element 
of all armaments, gunpowder, is used for 
civil as well as for military purposes, — I¢ 
is largely consumed for blasting, for mining, 
and other purposes ; and therefore to attempt 
to put a prohibition upon the export of 
arms and munition—to prohibit all trade 
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in arms and munition—would be an injus- 
tice to a very large and regular industry. 
But what your law does undertake to do 
is this—to prevent the supplying of ships 
of war and men to engage in a foreign war 
with a friendly Power, and it is done in 
your own interest to prevent your being 
involved in their disputes. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Birkenhead made use of another 
argument, he stated that the American 
Government had applied to him to build 
ships of war, and that he refused to violate 
the law. But it would be no excuse for 
violating the law in one direction to say 
that he had refused to violate it in another. 
If the Federal Government applied to the 
hon. Gentleman to build ships of war, he 
did quite right in refusing them ; but if by 
building ships of war for the Confederates 
he violated the law, it was no excuse to 
say that he had refused in the other case 
to violate it. But I have a contradiction 
of his statement which 1 wish to read to 
the hon. Member— 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is not an occa- 
sion to reply to a speech made some time 
ago, and certainly not to read observations 
on anything that took place during a debate 
in this House. 

Mr. COBDEN: It is a copy of a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy at Wash- 
ington to my friend Mr. Charles Sumner, 
which, with the permission of the House, | 
will read. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
may make any statement he thinks proper, 
but to read a letter commenting on a 
speech made in this House is entirely out 
of order. 

Mr. COBDEN: Then I must confine 
myself to a statement of the contents of 
the letter. I have given the hon. Mem- 
ber notice that I would eall attention to it. 
It is a letter that contradicts very emphati- 
cally the statement of the hon. Gentleman. 
The writer states, that under no cireum- 
stances, nor at any time, has any order 
been sent from the American Navy De- 
partment to any shipbuilder in this coun- 
try. Ido not consider that it has much 
bearing upon the question before us, but 
it is interesting as an important matter of 
fact. With regard to the main question 
at issue, I say it is wholly a matter of 
public opinion in this country. If it be 
not felt by the people at large as it is felt 
by those influential shipowners in Liver- 
pool, that we have a vital stake in prevent- 
ing the violation of the neutrality code, 
those proceedings will goon. But | appre- 
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hend we are bound by motives of self- 
interest, and by the desire to exhibit a feel- 
ing of fair reciprocity towards the Ame. 
rican people, to put down those illegal 
proceedings. I alluded before to the 
course of conduct adopted by the Ame- 
rican people in relation to those neutrality 
laws. I stated in this House that I would 
challenge any one to show that we ever 
made any complaint to America with 
reference to those laws that was not re- 
dressed. 1 challenged any person to prove 
that there had been on this point any un- 
satisfactory treatment of this country by 
America ; but why has this been so? Be 
cause the publicopinion of America has been 
in favour of maintaining this neutrality code. 
An appeal was made to the American Go- 
vernment in 1855, during the Crimean war, 
to maintain it. There was supposed to be a 
vessel of war building in New York called 
the Maury, and our Consul at New York 
obtained permission from the Government 
of the United States to have the vessel 
arrested, She was found to be an inno- 
cent vessel, and was released at the in- 
stance of our own Consul. The Chamber 
of Commerce in New York met, and passed 
the following Resolution :— 
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“ Resolved,—That the merchants of New York, 
as part of the body of merchants of the United: 
States, will uphold the Government in the full 
maintenance of the neutrality laws of this coun- 
try ; and we acknowledge, and adopt, and always 
have regarded, the acts of the United States for 
preserving its neutrality as binding in honour and 
conscience as well as in law; and that we de- 
nounce those who violate them as disturbers of 
the peace of the world, to be held in universal 
abhorrence.” 

I should like to see our chambers of com- 
merce putting forward a similar declara- 
tion. that the Acts for preserving our 
neutrality ‘‘ are binding in honour and 
conscience as well as in law, and that we 
denounce those who violate them as dis- 
turbers of the peace of the world, to be 
held in universal abborrence.”” If sueb a 
sentiment be not entertained by the ecoun- 
try, the Act of Parliament becomes a dead 
letter, for it will not have the support of 
public opinion. I said that our Foreign 
Enlistment Act is a municipal law passed 
for our own preservation, but there is 
another view of the question most import- 
ant to statesman and diplomatists, —_ It is 
this—that the municipal law is an inherent 
part of the international code of civilized 
nations. It is the way in which we fulfil 
by Act of Parliament the duty we owe to 
foreign countries who adopt the same legis- 
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Jation in regard to us. It is on this ground 
that the American Government have raised 
the question of indemnity for captures, 
about wirich I do not mean now to offer 
any opinion. If our Government refuse to 
pay, it is because they believe they have a 
right to refuse to pay, but there is this view 
of the question to be taken into considera- 
tion :—The Americans claim the indemnity 
ou international grounds, and not merely 
because we have violated our own municipal 
law. They say, “* We paid you money for 
captures made by cruisers that left our 
ports so long back as 1794, when we had 
no municipal law at all, on the ground of 
international law? and we now claim from 
yeu the observance of this code on inter- 
national grounds.”’ It is a very serious 
element, when diplomatically considered 
that we made ourselves parties to the in- 
ternational code by repeatedly applying to 
the American Government to enforce their 
law, and pass a new law for the protection 
of our interests. In 1838 we asked them 
to amend their law to protect us in Canada, 
and the Americans passed an amended law 
instantly. During the Crimean war we 
asked them to exercise a fair neutrality 
towards us, and they did so. Now, we 


are in the position of neutrals, and they 


are in the position of belligerents, and can 
we now proclaim that we are exempt from 
the obligations of acting towards them as 
they acted towards us ? 
by the obligations of international law, it 
is no answer to say we cannot compel our 
subjects to obey our own municipal law. 
Standing on the ground of international 
law, the American Government may say, 
“We hold your nation as a unit responsible 
to us, and it is for you to look to your own 
subjects and see that they obey your mu- 
uicipal law.”’ With regard to the future, 
those gentlemen who, for their own small 
gains, are building those ships of war for 


foreign Powers are placing us in an em-' 


barraasing and very dangerous position. I 
think there is a fair claim upon the Go- 
vernment to exercise its utmost vigilance to 
prevent those armed vessels from leaving 
our shores. 1 perceive a fallacy which 
runs through Lord Russell's despatches, 
and the Solicitor General’s speeches. They 
constantly confound two very different 
things—namely, the evidence necessary to 
detain a vessel, and the evidence necessary 
to convict a vessel, The consequence is, 
that we refuse to interfere until Mr. Adams 
has brought forward conclusive evidence 
on oath that is sufficient to convict. Why 
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do we maintain the costly machinery of 
our superior courts, if there be no further 
proofs left to elucidate? We do not act 
so in other eases. We do not require all 
the evidence that is necessary to convict 
when we arrest a person and bring him 
before a magistrate. He is brought be- 
fore the magistrate and committed for trial. 
When he is before the grand jury, it is 
only on ex parte evidence he is tried. I 
say the Government will incur an immense 
responsibility if they allow those iron-clad 
vessels to leave these shores as the Ala- 
bama left. The departure of that priva- 
teer might have been prevented. That 
vessel, according to Lord Russell's des- 
patch, left the port of Liverpool without 
a clearance, clandestinely. She left it on 
pretence of taking out a pleasure party of 
ladies and gentlemen, and did not return. 
It was an unworthy action for any person 
to be a party to—it was an unpatriotic act ; 
but the Government might have prevented 
that. They had grounds for suspicion, and 
might have said to the collector of the port, 
‘* Before this vessel leaves or has her 
clearance we must be satisfied on these 
peints;”” and to prevent her leaving without 
a clearance, they might have put cus- 
tom-house officers on board. I maintain 
that you have power to do that under 
your Customs Consolidation Act, and | 
hope that those other vessels will not be 
allowed to escape as the Alabama did. 
The consequences are too serious for the 
Government to remain passive. The ma- 
chinery of the Home Office ought to 
be put in operation to trace the guilty, 
if there be guilt in the matter. 1 trust 
the Government will not meet us next 
Session without finding that the law as it 
stands is sufficient to carry out the inten- 
tions of the Foreign Enlistment Act, or, 
if not, that they will come to the House to 
propose an alteration of the law. The addi- 
tion of one clause to the Customs Consoli- 
dation Act would meet the whole case. 
By that clause it should be provided that 
before any vessel of war shall leave any 
port of England for any foreign country, 
the builder or owner of such vessel shall 
be required to state to the collector of 
customs for that port for what foreign Go- 
vernment she is intended. That simple 
clause added to the Customs Consolidation 
Act would meet the whole case. You 
would then know the foreign Government 
for which the vessel was intended, and 
could ascertain from the Minister of that 
Government if they had ordered such a 
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vessel. Recollect that a ship of war dif- 
fers from articles of merchandise, A ship 
of war can only be legitimately used by a 
Government. It cannot be legitimately 
used by an individual. In the hands of an 
individual it would be a pirate vessel, be- 
cause an individual has no flag. As the 
destination of a ship of war so leaving this 
country must be legitimately the port of 
some foreign Sovereign, it is no hardship 
to the shipbuilder to state to the authorities 
the foreign Government for which she is 
intended, The interests at stake are too 
vital on a question of this kind to allow us 
to be deterred by petty obstacles on the 
part of individuals, Let them be licensed 
to build ships of war, and let them declare 
for what Government each ship is built. 
If the ship be built for an individual, let 
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Whatever may be the issue of this dread. 
ful war, let us keep clear of it. Prevent 
those British-built cruisers and ships of war 
from interfering in a way that will injore 
the great material interests of America, 
and my voice will be mute in the quarrel, 
I desire nothing more than that we should 
in this House be silent—silent and sorrow. 
ful, until this: terrible struggle is brought 
to a close. 

Mr. LAIRD said, he was prepared, if 
necessary, to prove that every word he had 
said in a former debate was perfectly true ; 
and as the question was one which affected 
Her Majesty’s Government, he was read 
to put his proofs in the Imnds of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, The 
hon. Gentleman stated that the Alabama 
went out with a picnic party, but he had 
ascertained that she went out of dock at 





that individual declare for what foreign 
Government she is intended, Let not the | night, that she anchored in the river until 
dimensions of the civil war in America be ; eleven or twelve o'clock next day, and 
extended by involving ourselves in it, By that she was seen from the shore by thou- 
intervention you may widen the dimensions | sands of persons. {Mr. Coppen: | quoted 
of that civil war, but all history proves | from Earl Russell's despatches.} He was 
that no benefit to the eause of peace can, not responsible for those despatches. [Mr. 
arise from an interference in the domestic |Coppzen: She had no clearance.] It was 
quarrel of a great. and. spirited. nation. 1 | not necessary to take a clearance. The 
am surprised to hear persons taunting us in| owner might either-clear her or take a re- 
this House with being opposed to peace in| gister. The eourse pursued was to hand 


America because we are against interven. | the builder's certificate to the owner, and 


tion, The same argument was used in| then he might do what he liked with her. 
1793 with relation to France, and that| A great deal of blame had been cast upon 
argument prevailed. Foreignersinterfered | the English Government, but what had 
to put down the Reign of Terror in that | been the orders given by the American 
country. What was the consequence ? ' Government to the Zuscarora? She was 
They extended the Reign of Terror over; running about the country after the Alas 
the whole Continent, and Europe was de- | bama, but orders were given to her not to 
luged with blood for twenty years. Inter-| touch the Alabama in the Channel. Mr. 
ference could now only produce similar con- | Adams, in a letter to Mr. Seward, dated 
sequences in America. I do not pretend to; August 7, 1862, said — 

say what the result of the war will be. 1! «On the same day I received by mail a note 
have travelled twiee over the American | from Captain Craven, dated the 31st, announcing 


continent, and have given very close atten- | the econ one despatehes and We sreioien to 
: E | go to Point Lynas at noon, on the Ist instant. 
tion to all that has passed there during the | Capthin ‘Craven seems te Mave sailed up Se 


last thirty years. Assuming for myself no | George’s Channel. This last movement must 
superiority, but claiming only the ordinary | have been made in forgetfulness of my caution 
powers of observation, probably uo Mem- | about British jurisdiction, for, even had he found 
ber of the House has had a better oppor- No, 290 in that region, I had in previous con- 


ra . . versations with him explained the reason why I 
ry than I have of judging of the state , should not consider it good policy to attempt her 
of affairs at the present moment in America 


‘ '& | capture near the coast. In point of fact, this 
and of the power of the respective belli- | proceeding put an end to every chance of his 
gerents. 


And I say I do not expect to | success.” 

live to see, and I never have expected to| The hon. Member stated that the Foreign 
see, two independent nations within the | Enlistment Act was infringed because the 
area of the old United States. 1 do not | Alabama had never been in a Confederate 
ask any one to agree in opinion with me ;/ port, but that was not necessary 80 long 
but I am afraid that a good deal has been | as she carried the Confederate commission. 
said, and that even a little has been done,{ If we were at war with America, and the 
in this country on a contrary assumption. | Admiral on the North. American station 
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captured vessels that were likely to be use- 
fal, did the hon. Gentleman suppose that 
he: would: be obliged to ‘send them into 
Portsmouth harbourand wait for their re- 
turn ?>No, the’ moment a vessel received 
aeommission from a belligerent Govern- 
ment she became a recognised vessel of 
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some of the largest guns of the service. 
While the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cobden) 
was turning his attention to the breach of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, he could have 
| wished that he had made inquiries into the 
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enlistment of men for the Federal army 


that was now going on in Ireland. If he 


war, and mustbe so regarded by every na-| would advise with the American Minister 
tion in the world. A proof that the Ame-| on that point, he might do a great deal of 
rican Government admitted the lawfulness , good to the people of Ireland. The hon, 
of the eaptures made by the Alabama waa, Senttionte however, persisted in seeing 
that the American Courts-had recognised | only one side of the question. The Chief 
the bonds given by the officers of the ships | Baron had given a strong opinion that the 
seized and liberated by the Alabama. They! law was on the side of those who had 
thus recognised the whole proceeding under | built the Aleaandra. The hon. Member 
which she became a Confederate vessel; had vouched for the readiness of the 
and received a Confederate commission, Americans to abstain from infringing the 
and they could not back out of it. The) law in that respect. He wished, however, 
memorial presented by the hon. Gentle-| to relate to the House what took place in 
man was signed by thirty of the ship-| regard to the America, a vessel which was 


owners of Liverpool. They were very 
respectable persons, but they were too 
small a number to claim to represent the 
shipowners of Liverpool. Many of those 
who had signed it had, he was told, done 


so with the understanding that other na- | 


tions were to do the same. It had been 
proposed to make the law more stringent, 
and that any one undertaking an order 
for building a ship should prove for whom 
she was intended. But there was this 
difference between ships and cannon, that 
ships might be used for peaceful. pur- 
poses, while cannon and muskets could 
only be turned to one use. 
States got all they wanted from this eoun- 
try. They imported largely our arms 
and ammunition, and at the same time 


they wished to stop a legitimate branch | 


of industry. As a proof how easily ves- 
sels built for purposes of commerce might 
be converted into vessels of war, he 
might mention that in 1859 he thought 
it desirable to strengthen the local de- 
fences of each port by adapting the 


ferry-boats and tug-boats to purposes of | 


defenee. He laid a proposition before the 
Admiralty, and also before Lord Herbert, 
by whom it was warmly taken up, offer- 
ing to adapt forty or fifty of these ves- 
sels at an expense of from £250 to 
£300 each to the purposes of defence. 
The Admiralty sent down a talented offi- 
cer of the navy, who made a survey, and 
reported that for £290 or £300 each 
these vessels might be made to earry, 
some 32's and others 68-pounders, then 
the most efficient gun in the service. 
He (Mr. Laird) would, indeed, take any 
ship.and at a small cust adapt her to carry 


The Northern | 


‘built, manned, armed, and equipped in the 

United States, and which was taken out 
by Captain Hudson to Petropaulovski for 
‘the Russian Government. Captain Hud- 
| son— 


| “expressed his deep chagrin at the unexpected 
termination of the war, as the America was only 
' one of a fleet that were preparing and equipping 
for the same Government and purpose, and added 
that in the event of another year’s war they would 
| have swept the Pacific of the English vessels.” 


| In confirmation of that statement, he would 
' read a memorandum made by an officer on 
| board the Savannah— 


“The America came into Rio de Janeiro on her 
way round from New York to Petropaulovski. 
| When she was in Rio, the captains of the English 
jand French men-of.war lying there wanted to 
| overhaul her, but the Brazilian Government would 
not permit it. They then determined to overhaul 
her after she left the harbour. Commander Salter, 
who was commander of the United States squad. 
ron at Rio in the frigate Savannah, in order to 
protect the America, ordered her to take the 
Savannah in tow, which effectually prevented the 
English and French searching the America. One 
of the crew of the America gave the British Con- 
sul at Rio information of the America having her 
guns in her hold ready to mount. The America 
was commanded by Captain Hudson, an ex-lieu- 
tenant in the United States Navy.” 


Lastly, an officer of the British navy 
stated in a letter— 


“‘ The America laid in the Pei-ho river for some 
weeks during the months of April and May 1858, 
She had the flag of Count Putiatine flying at the 
signing of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, May 1858, and 
was well known to every naval officer present as 
having been built in America for the Russians, 
She had an American eagle on her stern.” 


So far from the American Government 
keeping faith with that of Great Britain 
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during the war with Russia, they allowed 
the America to get away, and gave orders 
to the American Admiral to protect her 
against the search of the English and 
French officers. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
wished to ask a Question relative to the 
exclusion of Turkey from the Conferences 
which were to be held for the cession of 
the Ionian Islands. It had been stated 
that Turkey had no right to claim admis- 
sion to these Conferences, because she was 
not one of the parties to the Treaty of 
Vienna. By a further Act, however, dated 
Apri! 1819, Turkey did adhere to the pro- 
visions of that treaty, and therefore stood 
on the same footing as the other Powers 
who were signatories to the treaty. She 
had therefore an absolute right to be con- 
sulted on the cession. It had been said 
that the Act of 1819 had no reference to 
the arrangement for the cession of these 
islands ; but in the French despatehes it 
was called the accession of the Ottoman 
Porte to the treaty of Paris, and it was so 
regarded by the English Foreig:: Office. 
The effect of the Act of 1819 was, that 
Turkey recognised the Ionians as the pro- 
tected subjects of Great Britain; and the 
practical result of the acknowledgment 
was, that the people of the Ionian Islands 
became possessed of the rights of British 
subjects in the Turkish dominions. He 
contended that it was indisputable that 
Turkey had a right to be summoned and 
to attend any Conference to determine the 
future status of the Ionian Islands. No 
Power in Europe was in fact so directly 
interested in the question of the Ionian 
Islands as Turkey, and that consideration 
was no doubt present to the minds of those 
who signed the Treaty of Paris. It was 
an obvious necessity, that if the balance of 
power were to be maintained, the lonian 
Islands ought not to be handed over to a 
Power whose hostility to Turkey was well 
known. Ile therefore protested, in the 
name of treaties, of justice, and in the 
interest of the future peace of Europe, 
against the proposed exclusion of Turkey 
from these Conferences. The proposed 
cession of these islands to Greece was in 
his opinion one of the most impolitic, most 
uncalled for, and most prejudicial acts that 
eould be committed by the Government of 
this country. He trusted that the people 
of the lonvian Islands, when they were 
called upon to vote, would not imagine that 
they were deserted in their hour of need ; 
and that their vote would not be given un- 
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der the impression that there was not a 
large body of public men in this country 
who believed that the maintenance of the 
connection between Great Britain and the 
Ionian Islands was beneficial to both coun. 
tries. Perhaps the noble Lord would state 
to the House whether Turkey had made 
any demand to be admitted to the proposed 
Conference ? 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment intended to take the opinion of the 
Conference before the Ionian Parliament 
assembled ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE.- 
QUER said, it appeared to him that it was 
a convenient moment, when the A ppropria- 
tion Bill was passing through the House, 
to state the corrections which had been 
finally made in the figures representing 
the Estimates for the year. He had stated 
that on the 15th of April last he gave 
the estimated revenue for the year at 
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| £68.280,000, and the estimated expendi- 


ture at £67,749,000. The surplus there- 
fore stood at £531,000. That was ac- 
cording to the proposals of the Government, 
and assuming that every proposal was ac- 
cepted, In the course of the proceedings 
of the year, however, an amount of revenue, 
estimated at £109,000, which was asked 
for by the Government, was not granted 
by the House. The principal part of that 
amount proceeded from the proposed ex- 
tension of the income tax to charities, and 
the loss of revenue from the non-acceptance 
of that proposal was £75,000. The 
balance was made up by certain minor 
proposals which were not acceded to, 
That original estimate of £68,280,000 
was therefore reduced to the sum of 
£68,171,000. On the other side, the 
actual votes of the House were less by 
£44,000 than was estimated, so that the 
original estimate of expenditure, instead 
of being £67,.749,000, was reduced to 
£67.705,000 ; and comparing the two sums 
together, the surplus for the year stood 
not at £531,000, but at £466,000. Per- 
haps if he were, from the experience of 
the preceding four months, to make an 
estimate of the revenue of the year at 
that time, it would be somewhat more 
favourable than that which he made in 
April. The prospects of the revenue were 
at present satisfactory. 

Mr. F. S. POWELL said, he wished 
to express a hope that next year a greater 
compensation would be awarded to the 
talented gentlemen who were engaged ia 
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making the geological survey than they 
had received hitherto. 


Bill read 3°. 
On Question, ‘* That the Bill do pass.” 


Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I have 
listened with great attention to the speech 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Roch- 
dale ; but it appears to me that he and 
Her Majesty’s Government, and I think 
the country at large, start in the con- 
sideration of the matter to which he has 
directed the attention of the House from 
different points of departure. We look 
upon the two parties who are now in arms 
against each other in America as each of 
them belligerents, and therefore alike 
entitled, as far as our neutral position is 
eoncerned, to all the privileges and rights 
which appertain to belligerents. Now, it 
seems to me that that which is running in 
the head of the hon. Gentleman, and which 
guides and directs the whole of his reason- 
ing, is the feeling, although perhaps dis- 
guised to himself, that the Union is still in 
legal existence — that there are not in 
America two belligerent parties, but a 
legitimate Government and a_ rebellion 
against that Government. Now, that 
places the two parties in a very different 


position from that in which it is our duty 


to consider them. Now, what is the duty 
of a neutral in regard to two belligerents, 
and what are the rights of neutrals? The 
American Government have laid down the 
position for themselves, because they have 
declared that a neutral is at liberty to furnish 
a belligerent with anything that the belli- 
gerent may choose to buy—whether it be 
ships, arms, ammunition, or anything else. 
No restriction is imposed on a neutral in 
fornishing a belligerent even with those 
things which are material ingredients in 
the conduct of military operations. There- 
fore, on no international law has the Fe- 
deral Government any right whatever to 
complain of this or any other country that 
may supply a party in arms against the 
Federals with anything they may choose 
to buy. I cannot, in the abstract, concur 
with my hon. Friend in thinking that there 
is any distinetion in principle between 
muskets, gunpowder, bullets, and cannon 
on the one side, and ships on the other. 
Those are things by which war is carried 
on, and you are equally assisting belli- 
gerents by supplying them with muskets, 
cannon, and ammunition, as you are by 
furnishing them with ships that are to 
operate in the war. What has been the 
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practice of the United States Government 
themselves? The hon. Member for Bir- 
kenhead (Mr. Laird) has alluded to the 
ease of a ship built in the United States 
when we were at war with Russia. We 
complained, and the ship was examined 
and declared by the local authorities to be 
free from any ground for molestation. 
Nevertheless, there was the best reason 
for believing that the ship was destined 
for the Russian Government and for naval 
operations in the Eastern seas, where the 
Russian Government most wanted such 
assistance. We had reason to believe that 
other ships were then building in America 
for the same purpose, and would have been 
used if the war had continued. Therefore 
I hold, that on the mere ground of inter- 
national law belligerents have no right to 
complain, if merchants—I do not say the 
Government, for that would be interference 
—as a mercantile transaction, supply one 
of the belligerents, not only with arms and 
cannon, but also with ships destined for 
warlike purposes. But then in our ease 
there comes in, no doubt, the municipal 
law. The American Government have a 
distinet right to expect that a neutral will 
enforce its municipal law if it be in their 
favour. Then comes the question whether 
the Government have done that which the 
Government is enabled to do, and ought to 
do ; and | contend that we have. My hon. 
friend says that we ought to have prevented 
ships from being built whieh were evidently 
destined for war, But it was very well 
said by the hon. Member for Birkenhead 
that you cannot draw a distinction be- 
tween ships that may evidently be built 
for warlike purposes, and those that may 
be eventually applied to warlike purposes, 
He has mentioned—what everybody knows 
—that when we had to consider our 
means of naval defence we found a great 
number of mercantile steamers in our ports, 
which might, in a.short time and at asmall 
expense, be converted into ships of war and 
made available for the defence of the coun- 
try. Take what has happened. One of the 
ships employed in the service of the Con- 
federates to prey on the commerce of the 
Federals was the Nashville. Now, what 
was the Nashville? Suppose she had been 
built in this country, what possibility had 
we under the Foreign Enlistment Act of 
preventing her from leaving this country ? 
I went on board the Nashville in South- 
ampton Docks. She was a steamer very 
much like those that go up and down the 
Thames, with a glass room built on deck, 
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and furnished below with berths for pas- 
sengers. But they put guns on board, 
and being able to steam with great 
rapidity, the Nashville could easily cap- 
ture and destroy any merchantman. In 
the same way a ship might be built in 
this country capable of being converted 
into a ship of war; but with respect to 
which, while building, it would be per- 
fectly impossible to prove by any legal con. 
struction that she was intended for a ship 
of war, and therefore liable to be interfered 
with. My hon. Friend complained that the 
Government have not exercised the vigi- 
lance incumbent on them in such a matter, 
and that they have relied entirely on re. 
ceiving information from the Minister of 
the United States. But that is not the 
fact. The Home Office have emploved all 
the means that could, with propriety, be 
used, and in some cases complaints have 
been made that they have employed more 
stringent means than they ought to do. 
We are not in the habit in this country of 
employing that system of spies which is 
resorted to in other countries ; still, the 
Government have thought it their duty to 
employ persons openly and legitimately to 
obtain information. With regard to the 
Alabama, an explanation has been given 
by the hon. Member for Birkenhead. With 
regard to the Alexandra, the attention of 
the Government having been called to the 
construction of the vessel, steps were taken 
to stop and seize her. The trial came off ; 
and the judgment of the.court was against 
the Government, the court deciding that 
under the Foreign Enlistment Act the Go- 
vernment had no right to stop her. Ex. 
ceptions have been put in to that ruling, 
but the question eannot be decided until 
wext November. I really think there is 
no ground on which either hon. Gentle- 
men or the Federal Government can found 
any complaint that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not done all that the municipal 
law entitles them to do in regard to the 
fitting-out of ships in this country. There 
isa further diftieulty. 1 will suppose a ship 
built of such a character that we might 
safely say it was built for warlike purposes. 
Then you must prove whom she is intended 
for. The hon. Gentleman assumes that 
parties may be in combination to evade thie 
law ; but in that case nothing can be easier 
than to show that a ship is not intended 
for the particular State for which she is 
supposed to be built. Phe hon. Gentleman 
suggests that we ought to aniend the Fo- 
reign Enlistment Act, and add the word 
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“building,”’ as well as ‘armed and equip- 
ped.”” But that goes beyond the question 
of ships of war. You put an end tos 
branch of trade—the building of ships of 
commerce for foreign States. You would 
thus go beyond what even the hon, Gen- 
tleman contemplates, I say nothing about 
the question of altering your law to suit the 
convenience of any foreign Government at 
any particular moment. We-undertook a 
change in the law some years ago—not in 
deference to any demand from a foreign 
Government, but because: we thought, as 
gentlemen and men of honour, the Govern- 
ment and Parliament of this country were 
bound to do what we proposed — to pro- 
tect an allied Sovereign from the personal 
danger to which he was exposed from 
conspirators in this country, We did, it 
spontaneously, but not suecessfully. But 
no such principle applies to this case, 
for to pursue the course the hon. Gen- 
tleman recommends would be fettering 
our own legitimate industry and com- 
merce, and I do not think the Honse 
would agree to such a change. I quite 
agree that we ought to endeavour to enforce 
our law as far as we can, and that when- 
ever we learn that there are ships being 
built presumably for a belligerent, between 
which and other belligerents we profess to 
be neutral, we ought to enforce our law as 
far as courts of justice enable us. That 
will be the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment. As regards one of the iron-clads to 
which my hon, Friend has referred, | am 
informed that the French Consul claims it, 
[Mr. Coppen dissented.] How that is I 
cannot say. 

With regard to the question of the 
noble Lord (Lord John Manners) as to the 
Treaty of 1819, 1 cannot eoneur with him. 
He considers that the treaty of accession 
to the treaty by which the Ionian Islands 
were placed under the protection of Eng~ 
lard gives Turkey a right to be represented 
at whe Conferences. 1 can assure him that 
it is not so. The accession of Turkey to 
the Treaty of 1815 was invited and_re- 
fused. The Sultan had a paramount dis- 
inclination to mix himself up with any 
European treaty transactions. He declined 
to accede to the treaty when it had been 
signed, and this Treaty of 1819 was not an 
accession treaty to that of 1815, [Lord 
JoHN Manners: It was called so.) 
do not care for the title ; but if the noble 
Lord looks to the stipulations, he will see 
that this treaty is not a transaction by 
which the Ionian Islands are placed as @ 
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separate State under the protection of 
Great Britain. It is not an instrument. in 
any degree on which the foundation of the 
Protectorate is established ; it is simply 
an acknowledgment on the part of the 
Sultan of a pre-existent fact, which derived 
its existence from another treaty to which 
he was not a ‘contracting party. The 
Treaty of 1819 recited, that whereas 
Great Britain, out of regard for Turkey, 
had given up Parga and other places ; and 
whereas Great Britain asked Turkey to 
acknowledge the existing Protectorate of 
the Ionian Islands, and give the people of 
those islands all the privileges of British 
subjects in Turkey, the Sultan, in acknow- 
Jedgment of the manner in which we gave 
up Parga, &ec., acquiesced in the demand 
of Great Britain, and not only acknow- 
ledged that the Ionian Islands were under 
the protection of Great Britain, but, as a 
consequence, promised to give the Ionian 
people all the benefits they derived as Bri- 
tish subjects in Turkey. 

Ms. CAVENDISH BENTINCK re- 
peated the question which the noble Vis- 
count had omitted to answer. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : There will 
be a treaty signed between the Powers 
which signed the Treaty of Vienna, record- 
ing the consent of those Powers, before the 
people of the lonian Islands will be called 
upon to give a vote. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
that the Treaty of Vienna was signed by 
Powers who were not parties to the original 
Treaty of Paris, and yet they were asked 
to join the Conference. Then why not 
Turkey ? 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH had heard 
with great satisfaction the declaration of 
the noble Lord with regard to Schleswig 
and Holstein. There could be no doubt 
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that the motive of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion was to obtain the harbour of Kiel. 
They had the use of it for all commercial 
purposes ; but they required it for other | 
purposes. He was glad that the noble | 
Lord had broken through the web of di- | 
plomacy. He (Mr, Darby Griffith) did not 
view the cession of the Ionian Islands with 
the same satisfaction, as the House of 
Commons had been excluded from all par- 
ticipation in the transaction. No doubt 
the House of Commons would have sup- 
ported the noble Lord; but such an im- 
portant step as the cession of these islands 
ought not to be taken on the mere fiat of a 
Miuister. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS wished to 
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know whether Turkey had made a demand 
to be admitted to the Conferenees ; and, if 
so, whether the noble Lord, would, have 
ony objection to lay the despatch on the 
table. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he did 
not think that Turkey had made any dis- 
tinct application. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment knew that Turkey did not approve 
the cession of the Ionian Islands to Greece, 
There were, however, no papers ready at 
present on the cession of the lonian Islands. 


Bill passed, 


AUGMENTATION OF BENEFICES 
BILL (Lords). 
[BILL 134,] COMMITTEE, 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. AYKTON moved the following 
Clause :— 

(No conveyance of any advowson shall be made 
to any purchaser under this Act until it shall be 
proved to the satisfaction of the Lord Chancellor, 
for the time being, that a deed has been executed 
by all proper parties for the purpose of vesting 
the right of presentation in perpetuity of the ad- 
vowson to be conveyed in some one or more per- 
sons, not exceeding four, being owners or oecu- 
piers of land in the parish to which such advow- 
son relates, and being members of the Charch of 
England and Ireland; and such deed shall be 
valid and effectual to vest such right of presenta- 
tion in perpetuity irrevocably in such owners or 
occupiers for the time being.) 

Clause brought up, and read 1°, 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the said Clause be now read a second 


| time.” 


The Committee divided ; — Ayes 18; 
Noes 47 : Majority 29. 

Mr. MORRISON said, that the sale of 
presentations was one of the worst features 
of the Church of England. As, however, 
it was part of the law of the land, he did 


‘ not. wish to interfere with it by a side wind, 
| He. trusted, however, that the. Committee 


was not prepared to increase the evil, and 
in that hope he had prepared a clause, the 
only argument against which might be, 
that it would restrict the sale of advowsons 
toomuch, The sale of next presentations 
was, however, such a scandal to the Church 
that it was better the Lord Chancellor 
should get seven instead of eight years’ 
purchase rather than the system should go 
on. He would. therefore move the follow- 
ing clause :— 

**It shall. not, be lawful for the purchaser) or 
grantee of any advowson uader this Act, his heirs, 
successors, or assigns, to sell, assign, or otherwise 
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dispose of for any valuable consideration whatso- 
ever, the next or any subsequent turn or turns of 
presentation of such advowson apart and sepa- 
rately from the residue of such advowson, but 
every presentation, collation, admission, insti- 
tution, or induction thereupon shall be void ; and 
the right of patronage shall thereupon, for that 
turn, lapse to the Lord Chancellor for the time 
being.” 

Clause brought up, and read 1°. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
trusted that the Committee would not, by 
accepting the clause, create a new and 
anomalous class of livings. He should 
oppose the clause. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman was straining at a gnat 
and swallowing a camel, [le did not ob- 
ject to give the Lord Chancellor power to 
sell the presentation for ever, yet he said 
it was wrong for him to sell it once. He 
could not support the Amendment, because 
it was unadvisable to create anomalies in 
that class of Charch livings. 

Mr. MORRISON said, that landed gen- 
tlemen, who would not alienate an advow- 
son from the family, would, nevertheless, 
sometimes sell the next presentation. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the said Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 23 ; 
Noes 45: Majority 22. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered this day. 


SUPERANNUATIONS (UNION OFFICERS) 
BILL.—COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he would express a 
hope that the Bill would be allowed to stand 
over until next Session. . 

Mr. VILLIERS said, that at that late 
period he could searcely hope to pass the 
Bill that year, and he would therefore 
withdraw it. 


Order discharged :— Bill withdrawn. 


SCOTCH HERRINGS FOR AUSTRIA. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, What progress has been made 
in the negotiations with the Austrian Go- 
vernment relative to the introduction of 
Sevteh herrings into Austria at a lower 
duty than that which is now levied? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that the 


Mr. Morrison 
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subject, which was one of great interest in 
Scotland, had not escaped the attention of 
the Government. The various memorials 
on the subject addressed to the Foreign 
Office had been sent to Vienna, and the 
British Ambassador there had been in- 
structed to press the matter on the atten- 
tion of the Austrian Government. Before 
long he hoped to be able tu give the hon, 
Geutleman a satisfactory answer. 


COUNTY COURTS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Under what regulations Grants 
are made from the Consolidated Fund in 
aid of the erection of Buildings, of which 
the use is obtained for holding the County 
Courts ; and what precautions are taken 
by the Treasury to secure such Buildings, 
on which the Public Money is so expended, 
being in all respects suitable for the pur- 
poses intended ? 

Mr. PEEL said, in reply, that no regu- 
lations existed under which grants of pub- 
lic money were made for the buildings of 
the kind referred to ; but the best bargain 
that could be made was entered into for 
their erection, with the condition that the 
buildings should be completed according 
to plans approved beforehand. 


THE CROWN SOLICITOR IN BANK- 
RUPTCY.—QUESTIONS. 

Mr. COX said, he would beg to put the 
following questions to Mr. Solicitor General: 
—Whether in the amounts he stated on 
Thursday last as the remuneration received 
by the Crown Solicitor in the Court of 
Bankruptey, he included the sums received 
by such Solicitor from Bankrupts for the 
Fees payable on adjourned meetings ; and 
whether such amounts included the sums 
received by such Solicitor under the second 
clause of the General Orders of the 22nd 
day of February 1862? When an Order 
in Bankruptey by the Lord Chancellor, re- 
ducing the Fee payable to Mr. W. W. 
Aldridge under the Order of the 22nd of 
February 1862 from £3 to £2 was made ; 
and whether such Order has been laid upon 
the table of the House pursuant to the 
Act 24 & 25 Vict., ¢. 134% Under what 
Clause of the Bankruptey Act of 1861, or 
of any other Act of Parliament, the Lord 
Chancellor made tbe General Orders of the 
22nd of February 1862, appointing Mr. 
Aldridge not only the Solicitor for all Pe- 
titions in formd pauperis, but also appoint- 
ing him the Svlicitor to act in the prosecu- 
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tion of all Bankruptcies where no creditors’ 
assignee was chosen at the first meeting 
of creditors, and directing that ‘‘in every 
Bankruptey prosecuted by such Solicitor, 
and not being under a Petition in formd 
pauperis, the bill of costs, charges, fees, 
and disbursements of such Solicitor shall 
be taxed and paid in like manner as bills 
of costs of other Solicitors in matters of 
Bankruptcy are taxed and paid” ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
in reply, that the gross sum he stated on 
a former occasion to have been received by 
the gentleman referred to by the hon. 
Member did not include the sums received 
in respect to the other branches of his 
emoluments, which were paid in the ordi- 
nary manner; but the statement he made 
with respect to the net remuneration would 
include everything paid for that gentle- 
man’s services, The gross sums received 
by Mr. Aldridge from all sources amounted 
to £3,565 8s. 5d. for the first year of his 
appointment, and, deducting disbursements, 
the net amount received during the firat 
year was £1,519 17s. 10d. The gross 
receipts during the third half-year from all 
sources were £1,689 8s. 8d., and, deduct- 
ing disbursements, the net receipts were 
£623 Is. 11d. for that half-year. This 
statement agreed substantially with that 
which he made the other night. With re- 
gard to the second question of the hon. 
Gentleman, he had to state that the facts 
were as follows:—The Lord Chancellor 
had originally made arrangements for a 
single year’s remuneration, with the inten- 
tion that any subsequent allowance should 
be made dependent on the working of the 
first year, On a revision of the accounts 
for the last half-year of the first year, 
which came down to the llth of October 
1862, the amount paid in the shape of re- 
muneration was ascertained to come to a 
greater sum than the Lord Chancellor con- 
sidered necessary. Accordingly, in Decem- 
ber 1862 the Lord Chancellor directed that 
the remuneration for the future should not 
exceed two-thirds of what it was formerly. 
In April last an instruction was issued to 
prepare a formal order to that effect ; but 
owing to the illness of the official who had 
charge of these things, it had not been 
presented to the Lord Chancellor for bis 
signature. It was, however, quite under- 
stood that Mr. Aldridge was not to receive 
more than £1,200 a year in all. The 
Lord Chancellor in this matter had acted 
under the authority given to him by the 
Bankruptey Act. In reply to the last 
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Question of the hon. Member, he (the Soli- 
citor General) had to state that the Lord 
Chancellor made the order under the au- 
thority given to him by the Bankruptey 
Act of 1861. He would take that oppor- 
tunity of further stating that he held in 
his hand a letter from the three Commis- 
sioners in Bankruptey, in which they stated 
that— 

“They were of opinion that a more efficient 
officer than Mr. Aldridge for the duties that de- 
volved upon him in the Court of Bankruptcy 
could not have been selected; and that his ser- 
vices had been most useful as a security to the 
Court and in the interest of the suitors.” 


SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WARNER said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he intends to bring 
in, early next Session, a Bill founded on 
the Report of the majority of the Commis- 
sioners on Transportation and Penal Ser- 
vitude ; and, if not, what other steps will 
be taken by the Government for amending 
the Law of Secondary Punishments, with 
a view to render them more certain and 
efficient ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, 
he had already directed a Bill to be pres 
pared embodying such of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners as involved a 
change of law, but it was too late now to 
do anything with it this Session. It would 
be brought forward early next year. As 
to the other recommendations of the Com- 
missioners, which could be carried out 
under the present law by the executive 
Government, he had applied to the officials 
for information as to how far they were 
practicable. 


THE DISTURBANCES IN NEW ZEALAND. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether the Despatches 
lately received from New Zealand confirm 
the statement in a public journal, that the 
Governor of New Zealand has sent a re- 
quest to the Governor General of India, 
asking him to send Sikh Troops to aid in 
suppressing the disturbances in New Zea- 
land ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that no application had been 
made upen that subject by Sir George 
Grey, the Governor of New Zealand, to the 
Governor General of India. But Sir George 
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Grey sent home by the last mail a com- 
munication to the effect that there was 
great reason to apprehend that the murder 
of the officers and soldiers which took place 
at Taranaki would become the signal fur a 
renewal of the war, and a formidable attack 
by the natives on the European settlers. 
Under those circumstances, he made, with 
the advice of his ministers, an urgent ap- 
plication to Her Majesty’s Government to 
increase the force in New Zealand by the 


{COMMONS} 
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But that proposal was not considered of a 
satisfactory character, and had been re- 
ferred back with suggested alterations, 
Negotiations were still pending upon the 
; Subject, and he hoped they would be brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 


THE MHOW COURT MARTIAL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, he rose to ask 
|the Under Secretary of State for War, 





addition of one European regiment, and of | Whether he will lay upon the table of the 
two regiments of Sikh troops from India, it | House a Copy of the Warrant granted to 
being the opinion of military men in New | the Commander-in-Chief in India authoriz- 
Zealand who had served in India, that those | ing him to confirm and carry into effet 
troops would be remarkably well adapted | the findings and sentence of General Courts 
for New Zealand warfare. Her Majesty's | Martial on Officers ; and also, what were 


Government had had that application under | 
their consideration, and in consequence | 


of the eritical condition of the colony had 


come to the decision that it ought to be | 


complied with. 


CLERGY DISCIPLINE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. F. 8S. POWELL said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it is the in- 
tention of Government to introduce during 
the present Session a Bill for the Amend- 
ment of Clergy Discipline; and, if not, 


whether the subject is to be taken into 
consideration by the Government with a 
view to the introduction of a measure at an 
early date in the next Session ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that it was not his intention to introduce 
any Bill for that purpose this Session. A 
Bill had already been prepared upon the 
subject, but it would require careful con- 
sideration and revision ; and he anticipated 
that the measure would be submitted to 
Parliament in an improved shape in the 
course of next Session. 


CONVEYANCE OF MAILS IN MONT- 
GOMERYSHIRE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. W. WYNN said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If any ar- 
rangements have yet been made with the 
Railway Companies of the district for the 
transmission of Her Majesty’s Mails through 
Montgomeryshire by Railway ; and, if not, 
to which of the Companies the delay in the 
negociation is now attributable ? 

Mr. PEEL said, in reply, that a propo- 
sal had been received from the North West- 
ern Railway Company for the conveyance 
of the mails through Montgomeryshire. 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue 


the circumstances under which Lieutenant 
Adjutant Fitzimon was removed by the 
Military Authorities in India from the 
Adjutaucy of the Inniskillen Dragoons; 
when was that removal reported to the 
Commander-in-Chief, and has it received 
|the sanction and approval of His Royal 
| Highness ? t 

Tre Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
in answer to the first Question of the hon. 
Gentleman, that he had no objection to 
lay upon the table a Copy of the Warrant. 
With regard to the second Question, he 
had to state that Lieutenant Fitzimon had 
not yet been removed from the Adjutaney 
of the Inniskillen Dragoons; and if the 
hon. Member would refer to the Army List, 
| he would find that Lieutenant Fitzimon’s 
name still appeared there as Adjutant of 
that regiment. It was true that that 
Officer had been suspended by Colonel 
Crawley, subject to the sanction of the 
Commander-in-Chief, who had declined to 
take any further action in the matter until 
the conclusion of the Court Martial on 
Colonel Crawley, which was to take place 
in this country. One of the most important 
| points on which that Court Martial would 
have to decide was the difference between 
the statement of Colonel Crawley and that 
of Lieutenant Fitzimon ; and he therefore 
thought that the Commander-in-Chief was 
perfectly right in not sanctioning in the 
mean time the suspension of the latter 
officer. 

Mr, E. P. BOUVERIE said, it would 
be in the recollection of the House that 
two Memorandums in connection with this 
case had lately been laid on the table. 
After the first of these was made public, 
he had reason to believe that there was 
another Memorandum from the Adjutant 
General to the Commander -in- Chief ia 
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India on the same subject, and he invited 
his noble Friend the Under Secretary for 
War to produce it. Since then a Memo- 
randum, marked ‘* Privately sent to the 
Commander.in-Chief in India,” had been 
Jaid on the table. That was a document 
which, being of a private character, he had 
never asked for, and which, in his opinion, 
the House was not entitled to see. He had 
been led to understand that there was 
another communication from the Adjutant 
General to the Commander-in-Chief in In- 
dia, and he now begged to ask whether 
that was not the case, and whether the 
private Memorandum had not been laid on 
the table through an inadvertence ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
it was perfeetly clear from the statement of 
his right hon. Friend, that the Memorandum 
laid before the House was not the one he 
wished to see, and that he had never in- 
tended to ask for a private document. At 
the time, he (the Marquess of Hartington) 
did not think the paper in question would 
bear out what the right hon. Gentleman 
had stated ; but His Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-C hief was personally anxious, 
that as it had been mentioned, it should. 
although private, be laid on the table. 
There had been a great deal of corre- 
spondence between the military authorities 
at home and those in India on this sub- 
ject, and he had no doubt that there was 
some letter in that correspondence such 
as his right hon, Friend had referred to; 
but it would be extremely inconvenient 
end unfair to publish one out of a long 
series of letters, The proper course would 
be for his right hon. Friend or some other 
Member to move for the whole Corre- 
spondence, and then it would be for the 
consideration of the Secretary of State 
whether it should be produced. He could, 
however, assure the House that no commu- 
nication had emanated from the Horse 
Guards modifying, in any material point, 
the view promulgated by His Royal High- 
ness in his first Memorandum. 


THE INDIAN STAFF CORPS. 
QUESTION. 

Coronet DUNNE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, What | 
are the qualifications required for the Staff 
Corps in India ; and whether the selection 
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for this service is made by the military 

authorities in that country, or the civil 

authorities in England ? 
Sir CHARLES WOOD said, in reply, 

that there were @ great many services per- 
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formed by Officers of the Staff Corps in 
India which had no relation to political 
matters. The qualifications for different 
services were, of course, different, but there 
was no general qualification for any par- 
ticular services which applied to that de- 
scription of service alone. The appoint- 
ments in India on the Staff Corps were 
subject to confirmation by the Government 
at home ; and if appointments were made 
whieh were considered by them to be in 
opposition to the regulations, they might be 
revoked. 


NAVIGATION SCHOOLS.—QUESTION, 

Sir HENRY STRACEY said, he wish- 
ed to inquire of the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, Whe- 
ther the intended regulations applying to 
Navigation Schools, to come into operation 
on Ist January 1864, cannot be so altered 
as to make it compulsory on the applicants 
for the rank of Master or Mate to acquire 
the subjects laid down as necessary to pro- 
duce the results upon which the Teachers 
at the Navigation Schools are to be paid ? 

Mr, LOWE replied, that it was not in 
the power of his Department to make the 
alteration suggested. Examinations of 
Masters and Mates for Certificates of 
competency were in the hands of the 
Board of Trade, The examinations. in 
Navigation Schools were appointed to be 
made by the Committee of Council on 
Education, for the purpose of placing those 
Schools in the same position as other cer- 
tificated Schools ; the pupils in them would 
be examined and the masters paid aecord- 
ing to their proficiency. In his opinion 
there would, in the present state of nauti- 
cal education, be great difficulty in carrying 
out the suggestion of the hon. Gentleman. 


DANGEROUS EXIHIIBITIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DOULTON said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the owners or occu- 
piers of places of public resort are at pre- 
sent responsible for the provision of proper 
safeguards against injury to the lives or 
limbs of those performing in or frequenting 
such places ; and, if no such responsibility 
at present exists, to inquire whether he is 
prepared to introduce next Session such 
an amendment of the Law for licensing 
places of public amusement as should 
empower the police or local authority to 
enforce such necessary protection f 


2T 
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Str GEORGE GREY said, he appre- 
hended that the occupiers of any place 
of public resort or amusement who under- 
took to provide the machinery or ap- 
paratus for dangerous or other exhibitions 
were clearly responsible for providing proper 
safeguards against injury to life or limb; 
and if any injury occurred through their 
culpable neglect, they would be legally re- 
sponsible for the consequences. The ques- 
tion had reference, no doubt, to two lament- 
able accidents which had recently occurred, 
one at Cremorne Gardens and the other at 
Birmingham. When the accident occurred 
at Cremorne, the occupier of the gardens 
immediately announced his attention of 
prohibiting all such performances in future, 
and he hoped that the same course would 
be taken elsewhere. So long as the publie 
desire existed for performances of this 
character, however much that desire was 
to be deprecated, he was afraid they would 
take place, and the Government had no 
power to prohibit them. But on several 
oceasions on which performances were 
announced, in which there was evident 
danger and risk of life to the performers, 
the Secretary of State had addressed cir- 
eulars to the oecupiers and owners of the 
places of amusement warning them of the 
responsibility they incurred and the con- 


sequences which might result to them in 


ease of loss of life. In general he was 
glad to say such remonstrances had been 
attended with the desired effect. 


INDIA—CLAIMS UPON OUDE. 
QUESTION. 


Sm ARTHUR BULLER said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
The reason why the claims of the represen- 
tatives of the Calentta bankers, Monohur 
Doss and Dwarcah Doss, upon the Govern- 
ment and State of Oude, are to be referred 
for investigation in India ; seeing that the 
agents of the claimants are in England, 
that the documentary evidence on which 
their claim is founded is also here, as well 
as all the official proceedings relating 
thereto, that the reference to an Indian 
Judge or other local functionary would be 
unsatisfactory and inconclusive, and would 
involve great unnecessary expense and per- 
sonal inconvenience, and exclude the ser- 
vices of persons most cognizant with the 
facts and merits of the case; what is the 
nature of the inquiry proposed to be made, 
and whether it is to be limited, like the in- 
quiry contemplated by the right hon. Gen- 


Mr. Doulton 
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tleman’s predecessors in office, Mr. Vernon 
Smith and Lord Stanley, to the question 
whether the claims submitted fall within 
the category of ‘* public and bond fide debts 
of the King of Oude ;” or whether he 
proposes to leave it to the Indian Judge or 
Commissioner, whether he may be, to re- 
open the entire question, and to report his 
opinion as to the moral and equitable lia- 
bility of the British Government ; and whe- 
ther, in finally dealing with these claims, 
he is prepared to adhere to the principles 
laid down by Lord Stanley in this House, 
when Indian Minister, that ‘‘ the transfer 
of the Revenues of Onde to Great Britain 
did carry with it a liability for such debts 
of the former Government as were fairly 
and justly contracted?” 

Sir CHARLES WOOD stated, in reply, 
to the long question of the hon. Member, 
that an inquiry was ordered by his prede- 
cessor to be made into the subject referred 
to, and he had merely acted ministerially 
in carrying out the instructions given by 
the noble ae the Member for Lynn (Lord 
Stanley). He had given no direetions what- 
ever ; in fact, as the responsibility of ulti- 
mately deciding what was to be done would 
devolve upon him, he had carefully abstain- 
ed from going into the merits of any one of 
the cases. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Private Bill Legislation, as well 
as in his official capacity, he intends to take 
any and what steps in order to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Committee, 
or to effect any other alteration in existing 
practice as to Solicitors’ charges for Copies 
of Evidence, and also as to the ad valorem 
duties on Private Bills in the House of 
Commons? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON replied, that 
the Committee passed several Resolutions, 
and the evidence taken before them had 
been printed, and would be laid before the 
House in a few days. The Government 
had thought it better not to propose any : 
action upon these Resolutions this Session. 
Considering the lateness of the Session, 
and the fact that Members were daily leay- 
ing town, if action were now taken, it would 
be in the presence of only a small number 
of Members, which was very undesirable in 
making important changes affecting the 
practice of the House. 
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do so next Session ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: I think it is 
highly probable. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he wished to 
know if the House was to understand that a 
Bill will be introduced next Session on the 
subject ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, it was in- 
tended to introduce a Bill at the com- 
mencement of next Session to enable pro- 
moters of undertakings, when all parties 
were assenting, to carry out certain works, 
and accomplish certain objects by comply- 
ing with the provisions of a general mea- 
sure, such compliance to be certified by a 
Department of the Government. 


AFFAIRS OF JAPAN.—QUESTION. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he rose to inquire, 
Whether any application has been made to 
the Governor General of India for Troops 
to be employed in Japan; and, further, 
whether the Governor General has the 
power of ordering Troops for Foreign Ser- 
vice without the previous sanction of that 
House He was induced to ask this ques- 
tion in consequence of what was now oc- 
curring in Japan, and of an announcement 
reported to have been made by Admiral 
Kuper to the British residents upon these 
islands that he was unable to afford them 
protection. 

Sr CHARLES WOOD: I am not 
aware that any application of that kind has 
been made to the Governor General. 


OQUTRAGES IN RAILWAY CARRIAGES, 
QUESTION. 
Mr. BLAKE said, he would beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 


ther his attention has been called to a late | 


murderous attack by a maniac on two fel- 
low passengers in a Railway carriage on 
the North Western Line between Liverpoo! 
and London, whereby they received wounds 
seriously endangering their lives ; and whe- 
ther the Government intend taking any 
and what steps to compel the Railway Com- 
panies to provide means to enable passen- 
gers to obtain assistance in the event of 
outrage or accident ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, his at- 
tention had not been called to the oceur- 
rence in question, otherwise than by read- 
ing an account of it in the newspapers. He 
understood the hon. Member to refer to the 
necessity of there being some means of 
communication available to passengers with 
guards. That subject had been mentioned 
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oceasionally by the Inspeetor of Railways 
as one worthy of consideration, but there 
were objections entertained in many quar- 
ters, and he could not say that the Board 
of Trade had in view any proposal. They 
had frequently sent circulars to Railway 
Companies, calling their attention to the 
necessity of having means of communica- 
tion between guards and drivers, but he 
did not know that they had ever suggested 
means of communication between passen- 
gers and guards, It was not for him to say 
whether there should be such meaus or not, 
but undoubtedly the subject was well wor- 
thy of consideration. 


Statement— Committee. 


INDIA—THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 


Order for Committee thereon read. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in bringing 
the subject of the transfer of the seat of 
the Indian Government before. the notice 
of the House last year, I went at so much 
length into the question of the unhealthi- 
ness of Calcutta, and of the danger there- 
from resulting to valuable European life, 
that I think I shall be justified in saying 
nothing about it on this occasion ; more 
especially as little was proved by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Lancaster, and 
others, who took a view opposite to mine; 
except, what of course I never attempted 
to deny, that, namely, many have been 
known to survive a residence in that agree- 
able and salubrious capital. The truth is, 
that at Calcutta, as in most parts of India, 
all complaints are made much more danger- 
ous by alarm. The more sensible part of 
the population is accordingly always ina 
tacit conspiracy to maintain that the climate 
is not so very bad, and my hon. Friend the 
Member for Lancaster has evidently not 
even now got rid of the habit of asking, 
* Who's afraid ?’ and of 

‘ Whistling up Lord Lennox’ March 

To keep his courage cheery.’ 
I shall therefore confine myself entirely to 
the political reasons which seem to me to 
make in favour of a change in the seat of 
our Indian Government. In the first place, 
it will not be denied that this charming 
climate is at least somewhat enervating ; 
that altbough officials and barristers are 
longer at their offices and in the courts 
than in England, the business done is 
much smaller ; and the machine of govern- 
ment is perpetually working at half power. 
In the second place, Bengal is an excep- 





| tional country ; there are few districts in 
$f 3 
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India from which it is so dangerous for an 
English ruler to generalize. If ever any 
Governor-Generil imagines that the people 
of the North West will submit to half the 
ill-treatment to which the Bengalee will 

submit, we may have to face a convulsion, | 
to which the mutinies. were a joke. The 
permanent settlement, the indigo cultiva- 
tion, the influence of the planters, and of 
the English colony in Calcutta, are all pe- 
culiarities of Bengal, which render it a very 
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pany, is likely to be of permanent benefit 
to our Indian Central Administration ; 
sixthly, I sincerely hope that we are not 
likely to extend ourselves much further 
towards China and the Eastern Peninsula, 
and [ am sure that if fate forces upon us 
further conquests in those regions, Cal- 
cutta will not be the best centre from which 
to govern them, For the present at Jeast, 
the great point seems to me to be to get 
our seat of Government away from (Cal- 


misleading residence for those who have'cutta, If we do this, I care less whither 
to rule the gigantic assemblage of nations | we go. It is more than doubtful whether 
which we call by the collective name of | for the next ten years our Indian Govern. 
India. The leading journal recently put| ment might not with great advantage be 
this argument with great force, when it| ambulatory. If, however, we select some 
said, ‘ [f we can conceive that France had one place, which of course we must even- 
been ever ruled, not from Paris, but from | tually do, 1 am clear that it should be in 
Nantes, and by a government imbued ex- Western India. Mr. Campbell, befure the 
clusively with the local traditions of Brit-  mutinies, proposed Deyrah-Mussoorie, and 
tany, we shall get some idea of the effects | others have advocated Simla. Agra also 
produced by governing India from Cal. | has had its partisans ; but to all these sug- 
cutta.’ The arguments in favour of Cal-| gestions there is one sufficient answer: 
cutta have been well summed up by Mr.|‘ Cela nous engage trop,’ as the Freneh 
Marshman. First, it is the pivot of the | would say. No one can reasonably advo- 


Ganges trade ; secondly, it is on the cate the establishment of our seat of Go- 
estuary of a hundred rivers; thirdly, it, vernment in any one of these places, unless 
would be too expensive to remove our re- | he believes that England is to rule India as 
cords ; fourthly, it would be impossible to , long as the Ganges runs to the sea. What- 
remove our Mint, our Treasury, or our ever may be the favourite routes to India, 


Financial Secretary ; fifthly, we have at! when all the countries which lie between 
Calcutta the largest Anglo-Saxon indepen- us and our Indian Empire are thoroughly 
dent community in India; and sixthly, opened up, they must all converge on some 
Calcutta is not so far from being central point in the Bombay Presidency. Whe- 
as many people are accustomed to believe. | ther we sail round the Cape or by the 
To these observations I reply—first, I do| Mediterranean and the Red Sea, or travel 
not for a moment dispute that Calcutta by land, as many now living will probably 
must always remain an extremely import-|do across Western Asia, we must, in the 
ant commercial city ; the New Orleans of , nature of things, first touch Indian soil at 
the Gangetic Delta, and the resort pro-|a point far distant from Calcutta; and 
bably at no distant period of many more/even when the railway system is com- 
adventurous persons who desire to become | pleted, the traveller from England must, 
quickly rich than it now holds; secondly, | after crossing the Indian frontier, under: 
the very fact of its being upon an estuary | take a journey across a miniature contir 
makes it a great market, but an unhealthy / nent before Calcutta can be reached. 
seat of Government; thirdly, the sooner | Neither the Indus Valley nor Guzerat and 
we remove our records the less expensive | the adjoining countries have any point to 
it will be; fourthly, with regard to the | show which seems very desirable for,a 
question of the Mint, I have been assured capital. We are driven, if we look in the 
by some who ought to know that there | map, continually further south, till we 
would be some difficulty in taking away | arrive in the neighbourhood of Bombay 
our Mint and our Treasury from Caleutta, | itself, and are brought to two points which 


| 


but if so, these portions of the Govern- 
mental machine might be left there ; 
fifthly, part of the Anglo-Saxon commu- 
nity would follow Government, and I am 
by no means sure that the influence of 
the Anglo-Saxon community in Caleutta, 
although it may have been of use in modi- 
fying some of the traditions of the Com- 


Mr. Grant Duff 





have been frequently named as_ possible 
future sites of Indian Government, 1 mean 
to Bombay and Poonah, The- respective 
merits of these I discussed at length last 
year, and need not say more at present 
than that the advantages of Bombay are 
sufficiently obvious, but that Poonah is 
superior to it in salubrity, in being less 
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exposed to any attack from the sea, and 
in affording much less expensive sites for 
erecting new buildings. It is to the region, 
and not to the particular spots, that I wish 
to call attention. The different effects of 
the climate are sufficiently visible in the 
character of the inhabitants ; for the most 
remarkable thing which has been done in 
modern times by natives of India was 
done by the men of the very district to 
which I am directing attention. I mean, 
of course, the foundation of that great 
Mahratta power which shook the throne of 
the Moguls, and measured its strength 
with that of England more than once, 
upon fields which were inglorious neither 
to the conqueror nor to the conquered. 
Let us suppose our empire continuously 
prosperous. What part of India, if we 
except the Himalayan range, possesses so 
many places where hard work may be 
done without injuring European life ? 
Again, suppose our empire unprosperous, 
what part of India edntains so many 
fastuesses where a small force of Euro- 
peans could defend themselves against 
overwhelming numbers, until reinforce- 
ments came across the sea? But whether 
we determine to fix our seat of Government 
in south-western India or not, at least let 
us determine to leave Calcutta; or, if we 
cannot determine even to do that, let us 
determine to call our Council together 
periodically in different places, until some 
one appears so peculiarly convenient as to 
warrant our making it the centre of our 
rule, There seems to be a much greater 
probability now than there ever has been 
yet that India will ere long send you back 
a fair percentage of men who may be 
useful in the public life of this country. 
She has sent, ere this, to oar shores many 
hundred trained administrators ; but they 
have generally wanted that breadth of 
culture which was necessary to enable 
them to take a foremost place in England. 
The men whom the competitive system 
gives you will have the inestimable advan- 
tage of early responsibility, which the older 
Indians had, and in addition they will 
have the not less important training in this 
country between eighteen and two or three 
and twenty, which the older Indians had 
not. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that some of the very best of our servants 
will be attached to the Central Indian 
Government. Well then, let them work 
in as healthy localities as possible, if only 
that we may get more work out of them 
When they return to this country. 
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Mr. GREGSON observed, that to a con- 
siderable extent the wishes of the hon, 
Gentleman were already practically carried 
out, for the Governor General had a kind 
of roving commission, guing to Agra at 
one time and the opper provinces at an- 
other. It was very true, that if the seat 
of Government were to be selected for the 
first time, it might be possible to fix on a 
site more convenient than Calcutta; but 
it would be attended with very great ex- 
pense to remove the whole of the establish- 
ments from Calcutta, and he did not think 
any sufficient reason had been shown for 
the change. 

Srr CHARLES WOOD said, he would 
admit that the question had excited a good 
deal of interest in India, and many persons 
entertained the opinion that it was desirable 
that the seat of Government should be re- 
moved from Calcutta, But the hon. Gen- 
tleman who introdueed the question had not 
thrown any great light on the subject. It, 
in fact, was a mere repetition of the debate 
of last year, and, after all, they were left 
considerably in the dark as to what the 
hon. Gentleman intended to propose. The 
only point on which he appeared at all to 
have made up his mind was, that the seat 
of government should, at all events, be 
removed from Calcutta, and, go wandering 
about India until it could find a place of rest. 
Now, a more inconvenient mode of proceed- 
ing than that he could not well conceive. 
Nothing could be more unwise than to leave 
Caleutta before they had determined where 
the new seat of Government should be. 
Calcutta had for many years been the seat 
of Government ; all the public establish- 
ments were there, and great expense must 
be incurred if they were removed from year 
to year, and from place to place, until a 
more eligible site should finally be fixed 
upon. Such a scheme would be most ex- 
travagant and unwise. A plan had, indeed, 
been under the consideration of the Go- 
vernor General for his Council to meet in 
some other part of India than in Calcutta 
during the ensuing autumn. There was no 
diffieulty in that arrangement, but there 
would be the greatest possible difficulty in 
transferring the public establishments, with 
all- the secretaries and clerks, from one part 
of India to another. He did not think 
such a roving commission as the hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed could possibly eventuate 
in any good whatever. It did appear to 
him @ most unreasonable proposition, and 
till it was definitively settled where the 
new seat of Government should be, it 
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would certainly be exceedingly un wise 
leave Calcutta. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he wished to re- 
mind the right hon. Baronet that he had 
not answered the Question he had put to 
him —whether the Governor General of 
India had the power of ordering troops 
upon foreign service without the previous 
sanction of that House? The question was 
very important with reference to what was 
happening in New Zealand and Japan. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he did 
not think that under ordinary circumstances 
the Governor General would do so, but 
under extraordinary circumstances uo doubt 
he would exercise that power. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER considered that 
the subject to which the hon. Member for 
Northumberland (Mr. Liddell) referred in- 
volved a constitutional question of much 
importance, and had a most important 
bearing on the revenues of India. He 
thought that the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman rendered it necessary that ful- 
ler information should be given to the 
House upon it, From what had happened 


in China and what he supposed was hap- | 


pening in Japan, as well as from what was 
about to happen in New Zealand, it ap- 
peared that the Crown had the disposal of 
a much larger army than was voted by 
that House. He did not object to the em- 
ployment of Sikh troops in New Zealand, 
but it appeared that by little and little the 
Crown was getting the disposal of a much 
larger force than was voted by Parliament, 
and it was highly important that the rela- 
tions in which we stood to the Indian army 
should in this respect be clearly established 
and understood, The subject was noticed 
when the Bill for amalgamating the Indian 
with the Queen’s army was under discus- 
sion, and the difficulty was foreseen by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who intro- 
duced a clause to meet it. It was a high 
breach of the privileges of the people to 
maintain a standing army without the au- 
thority of Parliament, and the precise 
number of men of which the army was to 
consist was annually voted by the House. 
But if they permitted the employment, 
without remark, of Indian troops out of 
India, although there might appear reasons 
for it, the result would be wo place at the 
disposal of the Crown an army of 100,000 
or 200,000 men beyond the force directly 
sanctioned by the House. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
thought the matter of the greatest import- 
ance. He had put a Question to the noble 
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Lord the Under Secretary for War, which 


he appeared unable to answer. He wished 
to know how the Sikh troopsto be emploved 
in New Zealand were to be paid. The 
Executive, it appeared, took upon them- 
selves the responsibility to employ the 
troops, and that House had to lament and 
pay the bill. He hoped the noble Vis- 
count would explain the views of the Go- 
vernment, not only on the constitutional, 
but also on the financial question. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: TI think 
the hon. Gentleman has considerably ex- 
aggerated the importance of the matter 
when he says the Government are taking 
to themselves the disposition of 200,000 
or 300,000 men of the Indian army. The 
troops in India are paid out of the Indian 
revenue, and we cannot take them else- 
where without providing for them pay out 
of the revenue of the country ; and there- 
fore it is obvious, that although you may 
have a large number of troops in India, we 
cannot employ them elsewhere, or, at least, 
only in very limited numbers, and provided 
that the expense caused in so employing 
them can be met out of the sum already 
voted by Parliament for military purposes. 
What has happened in this case? Dis- 
turbaneces have unexpectedly broken out 
in New Zealand. We have reduced the 
number of troops in the Culony, confiding 
in the continuance of peace; and when 
these disturbances unexpectedly took place, 
the Governor felt, that for the safety of 
the European inhabitants, and for the 
interests of the Crown, an additional foree 
would be required. He applied to us that 
three regiments, consisting of something 
like 3,000 men, should be sent from India 
to New Zealand. I think the Government 
would have been neglectful of their duty, 
and would have assumed a very great re- 
sponsibility, if they had refased to eomply 
with that requisition. We believed that up- 
on a compliance with that request the safety 
of the lives and property of the colonists toa 
great extent depended, The Government, 
however, could only do so upon the con- 
dition that the additional expense caused 
by the transfer of that limited number of 
men from the Indian revenue to the Im- 
perial revenue — if not met out of ‘the 
amount already voted, or by the contribu- 
tions of the Colony — should be submitted 
to Parliament next Session, when we ask 
the House to grant, as I have no doubt it 
will, the amount necessary to meet this 
additional expense. This is a very limited 
proceeding, arising from an urgent neces 
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sity, and which could not have been de- 
layed without much danger. 

Cotonen SYKES observed, that the Act 
transferring the Indian territories to the 
Crown absolutely prohibited Indian troops 
from serving out of India; but, in its 
passage through the House of Lords, an 
alteration was made to the effect that 
Indian troops should not be so employed 
at the expense of the revenues of India.” 
The result was to leave the control of 
200,000 or 300,000 men at the disposal 
of the Government at home, to be employ- 
ed in any part of the world. It wasa very 
grave constitutional question, which the 
House ought to consider. We were now 
going to send Sikhs to slaughter the ab- 
original inhabitants of New Zealand upon 
a land dispute, in which they were right 
aud we were wrong. 


East India Revenue Accounts considered 
in Coumittee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Sirk CHARLES WOOD: I am happy 


to say that upon the present occasion | 
have a very easy, and, I trust, a satis- 
factory task to perform in stating the pro- 
gress of Indian revenue and expenditure 
in the present and two preceding years. 
The accounts are rendered in the old 
accustomed form, and therefore it is not 
necessary for me to occupy any time in ex- 
plaining them. The accounts with which we 
have first to deal are those of 1861-2, up 
to the 30th of April 1862, and the regu- 
lar estimate for 1862.3, As to the year 
1861-2, I am glad to say there has been 
a great increase in the revenue of India. 
When the regular estimate was submitted 
to the House last year, it was estimated 
that there would be a deliciency uf some 
£600,000. Iam happy to say, that al- 
though the expenditure has exceeded the es- 
timate to the extent of £370,000, yet the 
revenue has increased to a larger extent 
—namely, £920,000, in round numbers. 
So the deficiency, instead of £600,000, 
will be only £50,000. The actual revenue 
was £43,829.000, the estimated amount 
being only £42,911,000. The actual ex- 
penditure was £43,880,000, the estimate 
having been £43,506,000, or an increase 
of £374,000 ; but the excess of revenue 
over the estimate, as I have said, reduced 
the actual deficiency tu only £50,000. 
There are variations in the items which 
Jed to that result. There was a econsider- 
able increase in the land revenues of 
£362,000, a portion of which was, how- 
ever, of a temporary character. There 
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was a decrease in the revenue from salt— 
£547.000, not arising from a diminution 
in the quantity used by the natives, but 
because English salt has been substituted, 
to a large extent, for the salt manufactured 
by the natives, and the English salt 
having paid duty in the previous year the 
receipt did not appear in the accounts of 
the year 1861-2. There was a considerable 
increase in the expenditure for the army 
—-£3880.000, to discharge some arrears for 
the old mutiny, that had not been brought 
to account. Upon the other hand, there 
was a diminution in the cost of opium 
—£600,000. On the whole, the re- 
sult is us | have stated. I think I may 
fairly congratulate the House upon the 
circumstance, that so soon after the 
mutiny we have arrived at a practical 
equality between Indian expenditure and 
Indian revenue. I have been sometimes 
accused of taking too sanguine a view of 
Indian revenue, and sometimes I have 
been accused of taking too desponding a 
view ; but my only object has ever been 
to lay before the House what I believed to 
be a fair view of the prospects of the 
revenue, and it is satisfactory to find that 
the anticipations which I ventured to make 
as long ago as 1859, when I first assumed 
my present office, and again in 1860, when 
I had obtained some experience in it— 
that those anticipations have been fully 
borne out by the results, I said in 1859 [ 
hoped, by judicious economy, we might, in 
two or three years, bring about an equi- 
librium of revenue and expenditure. In 
1860 I ventured to state, that by reduction 
of expenditure and increase of taxation the 
equilibrium would probably be obtained in 
1861-2. The view I then took has been 
verified by the event, for we are so near 
an equilibrium that the deficiency in that 
year is only £50,000 upon a revenue and 
expenditure exceeding 40 millions. That 
is all which it is necessary for me to say 
upon the accounts of 1861-2. I now come 
to what is called the regular estimate for 
the year 1862-3, which is an estimate of 
the public income and expenditure for the 
year made up shortly before the close of 
the year, and very nearly approaches cor- 
rectness. The budget estimate of !862-3, 
as transmitted from India, showed a pro- 
bable surplus of £179,000, but it was my 
duty to state last year that I thought some 
items should be omitted and some in- 
serted, and that after these corrections 
the result would be a probable deticiency of 
£800,000. But in this case, still more 
than in that of 1861-2, the estimate of reve. 
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nue and also, to a lesser extent, of expendi- 
ture, were under the mark. It appeared 
clear, soon after the year had begun, that 
revenue was increasing more rapidly than 
had been estimated in April. As long ago 
as December last we received a despatch 
from India which showed that in all pro- 
bability the revenue would be £1,018,000 
higher than the estimate laid before the 
Council of the Governor General in the 
April preceding, and that the expenditure 
would be about £702,000 higher than had 
been estimated, thus reducing the antici- 
pated deficiency by £316,000. But I am 
glad to say, that by the figures of the 
regular estimate it appears that the in- 
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the year. I am still more happy to say 
that I have not the least doubt that 
the revenue will exceed the regular esti- 
mate. Even in this country it is not easy 
to be correct in estimating revenue, and in 
India it is even less easy, the estimate of 
revenue made by Mr. Laing before he left 
India being more that £2,000,000 under 
the amount which it seems now probable 
will be received. But what is more ma- 
terial, as indicating the progress of the 
country, is a comparison of the estimate 
for 1862-3 with the actual accounts of 





1861-2. The revenue of 1862-3 may be 
taken at £45,105,000; that of 1861-2 
was £43,829,000; so that the revenue of 


crease of revenue has been more extra-| 1862-3, if the anticipations of the regular 
ordinary and the increase of expenditure } estimate are verified, will show an inerease 
has been less than was then expected. | of £1,276,000, compared with the revenue 
The regular estimate of 1862-3 gave;of the preceding year. An increase of 
a probable income of £45,105,000. The | about £1,500,000 is due to the opium 
Budget estimate of April 1862 assumed | revenne ; and the inereased revenue from 
a probable income of £42,971,000. In| salt in 1862-3, as compared with 1861-2, is 
Mareh 1863 the increase of revenue, | £770,000. The expenditure in India in 
compared with the estimate, was no/| 1861-2 was £37,245,000; in 1862-3 it 
less than £2,134,000. Of that sum, | amounted to £37,228,000, the reduetion 
£1,550,000 is due to the increased reve-| of expenditure in the latter year being 
nue from opium, the whole amount which | only £16,000. The army has been re- 
it is expected will be received from that | duced by about £1,215,000 ; but the opium 
source during the year being £7,850,000. | charge is more by £544,000, and a 


In the salt revenue there is an inerease | larger amount of interest has to be paid, 
above the Budget estimate of £280,000, to the extent of £275,000. The decrease 


which is most satisfactory, because it fur- | in expenditure is £55,000, taking England 
nishes a strong proof of the prosperity and India together ; the increase of revenue 
of India. The land sayer and abkarry| is £1,276,000. This is the more satis- 
revenue shows an increase of £300,000. | factory, because the reduction of the 10 
These are the main sources of increase | per cent duty to 5 per cent had taken 
which make up the £2,134,000. The! place, so that the revenue has kept up in 
expenditure in India is higher by about | spite of that reduction. I now come to 
£440,000 than was anticipated in the} the vear 1863-4, which is the eurrent year. 
Budget estimate ; but, on the other hand, | This is what is called the Budget estimate, 
the expenditure in England has been con-| which is laid by the Government of India 
siderably less. I wish I could say that | before the Council of the Governor Gene- 
the reduction of the expenditure in Eng- ‘ral, before the commencement of each 





land was areal and actual reduction. I am | The 
afraid that is mainly due to the postpone- 
ment of certain expenses, partly of some 
Admiralty claims, partly for the construc- 
tion of the India Office, and partly for the 
construction of the electric telegraph cable 
through the Persian Gulf; but, so far 
as the vear goes, there is a reduction of 
about £395,000. The result, therefore, 
is that the regular estimate of expen- 
diture is £43.825.000, and the Budget 
estimate £43,779,000 ; the increase of 
expenditure, taking India and England 
together, is only £46,000; and, sub- 
tracting the expenditure from the revenue, 
a surplus of £1,280,000 is left upon 
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| year. revenue of 1863-4, before 
any reduction of taxation, is estimated 
at £45,306,000, and the expenditure at 
£44.490.000, leaving a probable surplas 
lof £816,000. That being the state of 
| the prospective revenue and expenditure, 
\the Government of India thought it ad- 
i visable to reduce taxation to a certain 
| extent. Everybody knows that a sort of 
pledge was given that the income tax should 
cease at the end of the appointed period, 
and in order to show that they were honest 
in this intention, and to relieve the people 
of India from the pressure of a tax which is 
felt very severely, the Indian Government 
reduced the income tax by 1 per cent. 
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At the same time they reduced the duty of ' 
10 per cent upon the raw material of iron, | 
aduty which I think ought never to have | 
been imposed —and also the duty upon beer, | 
one of the most wholesome beverages in 
India, and consumed there by Europeans, | 
It is most desirable to extend the consump- | 
tion of this beverage, so as to diminish that, 
of spirits, which are mach more deleterious, 
The reduction of the income taxand theCus- 
toms duties together amount to £335,000, 
leaving a probable surplus of £480,000 for 
the current year, In the estimate of revenue 
opium figures to a very large amount, the 
anticipated receipt from this source in the 
course of the year being no less than 
£8,000,000. The increased expenditure 
is upon publie works, to the amount of 
from £400,000 to £500,000, but there 
is also a very considerable increase in 
the charge for the police force and for 
law courts — establishments intimately 
connected with the peace and tranquil- 
lity of the country. These items re- 
present the principal increases in the ex- 
penditure of the year. The satisfactory 


condition of the revenue is, of course, owing 
to the general improvement and growing 
prosperity of the country. The reduction 
of expenditure is due, in a great measure, 


to the exertions made by the Government 
of India ; and the Committee would pro- 
bably like to see what these reductions 
have been during the last three or four 
years. The year of highest expenditure 
was 1859-60. when the gross expenditure 
was £50.475,000. Between that and 
the next year a reduction took place of 
£3,551,000 ; in the year following there 
was a reduction of £3,044,000; in the 
year which ended last April the whole re- 
duction will be about £55,000; but, in the 
present year, owing mainly to the causes | 
have mentioned—namely, the larger grant 
for publie works, police, and courts of 
justice, there will be an increase of expen- 
diture amounting to £665,000, still leaving, 
after the reduction of the duties, a surplus 
of £480,000, Now, the great reduction, 
of course, has been in the military force. 
The highest charge for the military force 
was in 1858-9, and, comparing that with 
the last year, there will be found a reduction 
of from £25,500,000, to £14,500,000, or 
about £11,000.000. The charge is still 
considerably higher than it was before the 
matiny, but that increase mainly results from 
the substitution of a much larger European 
force and the reduction of the native force. 
During the last year we have discontinued | 
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the Indian navy. That has been not fromthe 
slightest dieregard of the merits and claims 
of this branch of the service, but because 
the state of things has very much changed 
from what it was in former years. In the 
early period of Indian history there was, in 
point of fact, no Indian navy at all, and 
the defence of India depended entirely upon 


the Royal Navy. Subsequently, the Bom- 


bay marine and the Indian navy were 
created, mainly for local purposes—the 
conveyance of troops, the suppression of 
the slave trade, and the prevention of 
piracy —and they performed these services 
admirably. But a considerable change has 
now taken place. Large French frigates 
now constantly visit those seas, and, with 
a view to the adequate protection of Eng- 
lish interests there, it is indispensable that 
such a naval force should be there as could 
not be maintained by the Indian Govern- 
ment. The Indian navy was not calculated 
to meet or to cope with the vessels of first- 
rate European Powers. It was therefore 
thought desirable to reduce that force 
within smaller limits ; but on learning that 
this was our intention, the officers, and the 
commodore who was at the head of that 
navy, expressed the opinion that if we 
were to reduce it to so small a force as 
was proposed, it would be hardly possible 
to keep up the. spirit and the cha- 
racter of that foree. We therefore de- 
termined that it would be far more ad- 
vantageous to put an end to the service 
altogether ; but it must not be supposed 
on that account that the officers, wherever 
they were employed, whether the Bengal 
marine in China or the Indian navy at Mo- 
hammera, did not perform the most distin- 
guished services. The measure adopted did 
not originate in any doubt as to the admira- 
ble manner in which they discharged their 
duties, but it was thought desirable, simply 
for public reasons, not to continue the 
service. It may be interesting to the Com- 
mittee to see a comparison of the year of 
highest charge and that of highest revenue. 
The charges were highest in 1859-60, 
when they amounted to £50,475,000, 
and lowest in 1862-3, when they were 
£43.825.000, being a reduction of 
£6,650,000 in the expenses of the 
Government. This reduction is certainly 
due to the exertions made by the Govern- 
ment in India; and I must say, in justice 
to the Financial Commission, at the head 
of which was first Colonel Jameson and 
then Colonel Balfour, that they deserve the 
greatest credit for their efforts to reduce 
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any expenditure not absvlutely required by | 


public necessity. On the other hand, there 


has been an increase in the revenue from | 


1859-60 to 1862-3, in spite of some re- 
ductions, of £5.400,000. That is a satisfac- 
tory change, and shows the manner in which 
the resources of India have developed them- 
selves. I do not suppose that we can effect 
much reduction in the civil establishments 
in that country. There will be some re- 
duction, no doubt, in the interest of the 
debt, in the guaranteed interest on account 
of railways, and in what is called the loss 
by exchange. This is going on from 
year to year. On the other hand, there 
are some items of expense with respect to 
which we must expect an increase tu take 
place. The great item in which an increase 
will take place is, of course, that of public 
works in Inaia, which are necessary for so 
many purposes, and which ean only be car- 
ried on by the Government. The first great 
cause of increased expense under this head 
will be for military works in am improved 
construction of barracks. In consequence 
of the Report of the Commission appointed 
to inquire into the sanitary condition of the 
Indian army, a question was put the other 
night for the purpose of ascertaining whe- 
ther we were prepared to take any steps inre- 
ference to the mortality in the Indian army. 
I am sorry that that question was worded 
as it was, because | think that a careful 
examination of the documents contained 
in the Report would have shown that the ge- 
neral conclusion as to the mortality, though 
perfectly correct for a long period, was 
based on facts going so far back that they 
do not afford a very good index of the sani- 
tary state of the Indian army at the present 
moment. There is not the least doubt that 
the habits of the suldiers were more intem- 
perate in former years than now, and the 
rate of mortality which prevailed some forty 
years ago is no good criterion of the rate 
of mortality at present. If we look to Sir 
A. Tulloch’s evidence, on which this state- 
ment is fuunded,,we find that the conclu- 
sion arrived at is founded on accounts em- 
bracing four or five years of extraordinary 
mortality, which serve to swell up the ave- 
rage. For instance, during the Burmese 
war in 1824 and the two following years 
the mortality was 129 per 1,000, 157 per 
1,000, and 158 per 1,000. In the year 
of the Cabul massacre the mortality was 
107, and in the first year of the Sikh war 
124 per 1,000. Thesé few years swell 


the average in & wonderful way. Those 


were periods of war; but if we take, 
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periods of peace, the decrease of mortality 
is remarkable as we approach the present 
time. In the period of peace before the 
Burmese war the mortality was 75 per 
1,000; and in the next successive periods of 
peace the mortality was respectively 53 
per 1,000, 50 per 1,000, 42 per 1,000, 
and 324 per 1,000. During the mutiny 
in India, the mortality in twenty regi- 
ments which were sent from this coun- 
try, but which were not in action, was 
only 34 per 1,000; and in eight re- 
giments which were in India at the 
time, but not engaged, the mortality was 
only 30 per 1,000. But coming to 
the last year fur which we have com- 
plete returns, the year 1861, I find that 
in that year in Bengal the mortality was 47 
per 1,000, of which nearly one-half was 
owing to an outbreak of cholera ; in Madras 
the mortality was only 12°8 per 1,000, and 
in Bombay only 20 per 1,000. That is by 
no means a higher mortality than prevails 
im more temperate climates. According to 
the Report of the Sanitary Commission in 
1857 the mortality of the foot guards at 
home was 20:4, and of the infantry of the 
line 18-7, per 1,000. Referring to the rate 
of mortality in the West Indies, I find it 
stated at 60 per 1,000; in Ceylon at 38 
per 1,000, in the Bermudas at 35 per 1,000, 
and in the Mauritius at 24 per 1,000. 
The rate of mortality, therefore, as stated 
in the Report of the Commission on the 
sanitary state of the Indian army, is not 
a fair representation of the ordinary mor- 
tality at present, sufficient allowancé not 
being made for the casualties of the service, 
and for the deaths of persons suffering from 
wounds and diseases contracted in service. 
The ordinary mortality in India in times of 
peace is nothing like that which has been 
stated in the Report, and I think it right 
to make this statement, because some 
alarm might otherwise exist in the public 
mind. It is not, however, to be supposed 
that we will relax in the least in our 
sanitary precautions, for it is incumbent 
ou us to take every means for the pre- 
servation of the lives of our troops in 
India. Another source of increased ex- 
penditure is the carrying on of works of a 
re-productive character. The total sum 
to be applied to public works in the year 
18634 amounts to £5,237,200, and in- 
eluding the guaranteed interest on railways 
to £9,237,200. On this point, Sir C. 
Trevelyan, in his financial statement for 
1863 4, made this further statement— 
**The Government desires that it may clearly 
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be understood that any funds that can be ex- 
with adyantage on cotton roads, on works 
of irrigation or navigation, or on any other use- 
ful works, will be granted during the ensuing 
year. There will be no difficulty as far as money 
is concerned. The only limit will be the impos- 
sibility, in particular cases, of getting value for 
the outlay.” 
I can assure the House that for some time 
past there has been no check whatsoever 
as far as money goes. As regards rail- 
roads, if hon: Gentlemen will look at the 
Report laid on the table by Mr. Danvers, 
they will see that some railroads are com- 
pleted, others are approaching completion, 
and that others are progressing rapidly. 
The whole amount now opened is 2,500 
miles; 747 were opened last year, and 
759 in 1861. The East India Railway is 
very nearly completed, with some small 
breaks, and I am glad to say that under 
the direction of Mr. Turnbull the works 
have been admirably executed. The Great 
Indian Peninsula—one of the greatest 
works ever accomplished—is rapidly pro- 
gressing. The Bhore Ghaut incline, which 
surmounts an elevation of 1,800 feet in 
fifteen miles, was opened in April last. 
The scenery there is most beautiful ; it 
really is almost worth while going so far 
to see the magnificent works which have 


been ereeted there. If any one is disposed 
to go, by this time next year he would 
have an opportunity of seeing works equally 
great on the sister incline —the Thull 


Ghaut. The amount of the estimated 
expenditure on these great lines is 
£60,000,000. Of this, £56,000,000 has 
been sanetioned, £48,000,000 has been 
raised, and £46,000,000 has been spent. 
The opening of these different means of 
communication from one part of India to 
another will be of the greatest possible 
advantage to that country. As I have 
mentioned Mr. Turnbull, I ought also to 
mention Mr. Berkely, the engineer of the 
Great Indian Peninsula line, who unfortu- 
nately was not spared to see the result of 
his skill and labour. 1 have been charged 
with having over-rated the value of rail- 
roads, and neglected other means of com- 
munication; but it dues so happen, that 
though I sanctioned the opening of the 
Godavery, the project for irrigation on 
the Irawaddy, and that in Berar, a light 
branch railway company supported by 
many gentlemen from Manchester, and 
other works, it never fell to my lot to 
sanction the construction of any of these 
great lines of railway. When the rail- 
ways are once commenced, the more rapid- 
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ly they are pushed on the better. We 
guarantee the interest, and until the re- 
ceipts begin to come in, of course that is so 
much out of pocket. I have therefore 
been most anxious for the completion of 
those which had been sanctioned by my pre- 
deeessors. The House will be glad to hear, 
that whereas in 1861-2 the traffic returns 
were only £390,000, in 1863-4 they are es- 
timated at £868,000. That, of course, is de- 
ducted from the guaranteed interest which 
we are liable to pay. I need not go into 
topies which have already been madethe sub- 
ject of discussion here this Session—such, 
for instance, as the sale of waste lands. On 
that question I will only refer to one as- 
sertion made—that there had been no ap- 
plications to purehase waste lands during 
my tenure of office, whereas there were 
many applications for the purchase of 
waste lands before I came into office. 
I have made inquiries, and I find the 
statement is totally inaceurate. Applica- 
tions were made to the East India Com- 
pany to know whether there were lands for 
sale, by persons who required first to in- 
spect maps of the district, so that they 
mizht select their lots. Of course, there 
were no maps which would enable them to 
do that ; and hon. Gentlemen will see that 
these complaints of the want of a survey 
are quite inconsistent with the violent at- 
tacks made against me for requiring a 
previous survey. I see in some papers we 
have recently received from Madras that 
they have carried out my instructions, and 
insist upon nothing more than marking out 
the boundaries, and special care being taken 
that there is no encroachment on lands 
belonging to private persons. So far from 
there being no demands for the purchase 
of land, I find that there has been a great 
demand in almost every part of Madras, 
and in four districts alone for no less than 
80,000 acres. But these lands are not 
available for the growth of cotton, they 
are better suited to the production of tea, 
coffee, and similar plants. I should men- 
tion also that we have lately introduced 
into India the culture of the cinchona, or 
bark plant. An enterprising gentleman, 
who is at present a clerk in the India Office, 
was sent to South America for some plants, 
carried them out to India, and plantations 
of them have been established in various 
parts of Madras, with every prospect of 
their flourishing and becoming a very im- 
portant feature. With regard to cotton 
cultivation, on a recent occasion I stated 
what bad been done and what might be 
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done, and to what extent the natural de- 
mand would induce the ryots to cultivate 
cotton to a larger extent. The only matter 
in which I have had reason to think that 
Government interference might be useful 
is, that we have since learnt that a consider- 
able drawback has been the want of gins— 
for those sent out from Manchester did not 
answer the purpose. We have sent in- 
structions to the Bombay Government to 
extend the sphere of Dr. Forbes's opera- 
tions, who is the superintendent of the gin 
factory, and to employ other officers for a 
similar purpose in other parts of the coun- 
try. When the question of measures for 
inereasing the production of cotton was 
discussed here, no practical suggestion of 
any sort or kind was made differing from 
what has been actually done, nor have | 
received any from the gentlemen from Man- 
chester whom I have seen. I should be 
glad of any suggestion, though I myself do 
not believe itis possible to offerany. I believe 
the Government have done all than can be 
done, but I can assure my Manchester 
friends that the Government will spare no 
possible exertions to stimulate the produc- 
tion of cotton. It may be remembered 
that a matter which used to excite frequent 
discussion here was the question of the salt 


duty. The Government of India were asked 
to do first one thing and then another; they 
left the matter alone, and. the result is 


this: —In 1842-3 the native salt was 
4.700.000 maunds, and the English salt 
892,000 maunds — altugether 5,592,000 
maunds, In 1862-3 the native salt had 
fallen to 1,800,000 maunds. while British 
salt had risen to 6,054,000 maunds—in 
all 7,854,000, a total increase of 40 per 
cent. The importation of English salt in 
the twenty years had increased sevenfold, 
The natives at first had great prejudices 
to overcome, but at last they had come to 
prefer clean salt to dirty salt. To give an 
illustration of the advantage of railways 
I may mention that of 1,220,000 maunds 
of salt sold at the Madras depot, as much 
as 1,000,000 went by rail into the in- 
terior. I may refer shortly to the In- 
din debt, which has been reduced by 
about a million in India and by one 
million and three-quarters in England, 
and we propose to make some changes in 
regard to debentures. About £5,000,000 
of debentures become payable in October, 
and £3,000,000 in April next. We deem 
it, however, very desirable to create stock 
ata lower rate of interest than is now 
paid, and we have therefore resolved to 
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issue some new stock at Four per Cent 
redeemable at the end of twenty-five 
years. It will be offered in the first 
instance to the holders of debentures 
which are about to expire; and if they 
will not accept it, they will of course be 
paid off. Thus I shall either establish a 
considerable amount of Four per Cent stock, 
or reduce the debt by paying off existing 
debentures. The great object we have in 
view is to place the credit of the Indian 
Government on a sound footing. The best 
way to do that is to prove that we are 
acting in good faith, by never borrowing 
except when it is really necessary, and by 
paying off our debts whenever we have 
the means to do so. We have shrunk 
from nothing that appeared to be desirable 
for the improvement of the country, and 
finding ourselves in the possession of a 
surplus we have thought it best to apply it 
to the reduction of the public debt. I 
trust that the statement | have made will 
be regarded as satisfactory by the Com- 
mittee. Throughout the length and breadth 
of India we hear of a progress and prospe- 
rity which must be deeply gratifying to all 
who have the interests of that country at 
heart, and from all quarters | receive as- 
surances of the contentment and loyalty of 
the people. Although the material im- 
provement has been owing to the develop- 
ment of the natural resourees of India, 
still I believe that the measures which 
have been proposed by the Government 
and passed by Parliament have contributed 
not a little to this very satisfactory state of 
things. The natives have been admitted 
to the highest positions. They have been 
placed in the Council of the Governor Ge- 
neral, on the Bench, and in other situa- 
tions of high trust and dignity. The peo- 
ple are now, I hope and believe, convinced 
that India is governed by us for the benefit 
of the great mass of the population. In 
referring to these results I should not be 
doing justice to my own feelings if I did 
nut express my obligations for the assist- 
ance I have derived from my Council and 
the support which the House has uniformly 
afforded to me. In conclusion, I now beg 
to move the following formal Resolutions, 
both as regards the legislative measures 
which I have submitted for its sanction, and 
for its general approval of the administra- 
tive measures in India, which have been 
at various times brought under discussion 
within these walls :— 

“1. That the total net Revenues of the Terri- 
tories and Departments under the immediate con- 
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trol of the Government of India for the year ended 
the 50th day of April 1862, amounted to £3,217,369 
sterling, and the Charges thereof, for the same 
period, other than Military Charges, amounted to 
£2,991,607 sterling. 

“2. That the total net Revenues of the Bengal 
Presidency, for the year ended the 30th day of 
April 1862, amounted to £11,066,945 sterling, 
and the Charges thereof, for the same period, other 
than Military Charges, amounted to £2,134,301 
sterling. 

«3, That the total net Revenues of the North- 
Western Provinces for the year ended the 30th 
day of April 1862, amounted to £5,993,549 ster- 
ling, and the Charges thereof, for the same pe- 
riod, other than Military Charges, amounted to 
£1,806,575 sterling. 

“4, That the total net Revenues of the Punjab, 
for the year ended the 30th day of April 1862, 
amounted to £2,673,786 sterling, and the Charges 
thereof, for the same period, other than Military 
Charges, amounted to £1,257,805 sterling. 

“5. That the net Revenues of the Territories 
and Departments under the immediate control of 
the Government of India, of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, of the North-Western Provinces, and of the 
Punjab, together, for the year ended the 30th day 
of April 1862, amounted to £22,951,648 sterling, 
and the Charges thereupon, including the Military 
Charges, amounted to £15,558,194 sterling, leav- 
ing a surplus available for the general Charges of 
India, of £7,393,454 sterling. 

«6. That the total net Revenues of the Madras 
Presidency (Fort St. George), for the year end- 
ed the 30th day of April 1862, amounted to 
£5,925,140 sterling, and the net Charges thereof, 
for the same period, amounted to £5,905,809 ster- 
ling, leaving a surplus available in the above 
Presidency, for the general Charges of India, of 
£19,331 sterling. 

“7, That the total net Revenues of the Bombay 
Presidency, for the year ended the 30th day of 
April 1862, amounted to £6,844,274 sterling, and 
the net Charges thereof, for the same period, 
amounted to £4,538,446 sterling, leaving a sur- 
plus available in the above Presidency, for the 
general Charges of India, of £2,305,828 ster- 
ling. 
oa. That the total net Revenues of the several 
Presidencies, for the year ended the 30th day of 
April 1862, amounted to £35,721,062 sterling, 
and the Charges thereof amounted to £26,003,449 
sterling, leaving a surplus Revenue of £9,718,613 
sterling. . 

“9. That the Interest on the Registered Debt 
of India, paid in the year ended the 30th day of 
April 1862, amounted to £3,134,897 sterling, and 
the Charges defrayed in England, on account of | 
the Indian Territory, in the same period, including | 
Guaranteed Interest on the Capital of Railway and | 
other Companies, after deducting net Traffic Re- 
ceipts of Railways, amounted to £6,634,344 ster- 
ling, leaving a deficiency of Indian Income for the 
yearended as aforesaid, to defray the above In- 
terest and Charges, of £50,628 sterling. 





Coroner SYKES congratulated his 
right hon. Friend (Sir Charles Wood) on 
the satisfactory Report which he had been 
able to make as to the state of India, and 
particularly in respect to its financial con- 


dition. 





The right hon. Gentleman de- 
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served much credit for his policy in ad 
mitting the Natives to positions of ho- 
nour and trust, in confirming the princes, 
nobles, and gentry of India in their here- 
ditary rights, and enabling them to hand 
their principalities and estates down by 
adoption. That single act had done more 
to inspire confidence in the people of India 
in the British Government than any other 
thing that had been done by the Govern- 
ment within his memory. He also gave the 
right hon. Gentleman credit for his policy 
in disposing of the waste lands for the 
public benefit; but the power of the Go- 
vernment was limited in this respect—as 
these lands belonged to the village com- 
munities, and it was only lands lying be- 
yond village boundaries, with few excep- 
tions, to which the Government could 
fairly lay claim. The financial prospects 
of India must cause great satisfaction to 
his right hon. Friend, for during the mu- 
tiny, and subsequently, they were a cause 
of uneasiness ; for though India never had 
cost England hitherto one shilling, there 
seemed a probability of England being ne- 
cessitated to come to her relief. But his 
right hon. Friend might recollect that in 
1859, he (Colonel Sykes) put a pamphlet 
into his hands on the Past, Present, and 
Prospective Financial Condition of British 
India, in which a strong opinion was ex- 
pressed that the annual deficits must be 
made to disappear by vigorous but prudent 
retrenchments in the military expenditure ; 
and happily these views had been realized 
by the indefatigable and judicious labours 
of Colonels Jamieson, Balfour, and Burn, 
respectively, of the Bombay, Madras, and 
Bengal armies, constituting a Military 
Finance Commission, who by their reduc- 
tions had converted a deficiency into a 
surplus in a shorter time than he (Colonel 
Sykes) had ventured to hope for. Not 
only his hon. Friend owed a debt of grati- 
tude to these able officers, but the tax- 
payers of India were equally indebted to 
them, and the country would expect that 
the great services of these officers, now 
that the Military Finance Commission was 
abolished, would be suitably recompensed. 
He (Colonel Sykes) could have wished that 
his observations had here terminated with 
expressions of approval ; but the Report of 
the Royal Sanitary Commission, at the 
head of which was Lord Stanley, upon the 
health of the European troops in India, 
called for some observations in a tone un- 
fortunately not commendatory. The Re- 
port of the Commission reviewed the vital 
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statistics for a period exceeding eighty 
years, and he greatly feared that the 
soundness of its conclusions was not to 
be disturbed by the happy accident of a 
recent diminished mortality. Such favour- 
able anomalies as had been relied on by 
his right hon, Friend had often oceurred 
in the death-rate since the year 1800. The 
Commissioners reported that every 100 
men sent to India required eleven reeruits 
annually to keep up the number. An army 
of Europeans in India, numbering 85.856 
men, required 10,000 recruits annually, 
one-half the reeruits died in five years, 
atid the recruits of the year lost 10°75 
per cent within the year. No less than 
sixty-nine per 1,000 of our troops had 
perished in India every year ; and a com- 
pany out of every regiment was sacrificed 
every twenty months. Those companies 
faded away in the prime of life, leaving few 
or no children, and they had to be replaced 
at a great cost by successive shiploads of 
recruits. It was shown, in a table pre- 
pared by Dr. Farr, that of 100,000 men 
sent to India only 43,344 remained in the 
ninth year, and that in the twentieth year 
there were only 9,604, out of the 100,000, 
which 9,604 died in that year at the rate 
of 12 1-10th per cent. This was a la- 
mentable destruction of men between the 


ages of twenty-one and forty-five years of 
age, and these results were the average 
of the experience of nearly a century ; but 
notwithstanding these circumstances, we had 
been increasing the drain of men from this 


country. In 1856 the number of commis- 
sioned officers of European regiments in 
India was 5,996, and the number of non- 
commissioned officers and men 39,108. In 
1861 the number of commissioned officers 
was 8,324, and the number of non-commis- 
sioned officers and men 75,759, the in- 
creased number of Europeans therefore 
40,979. The consequence of the increase 
in the number of European troops in 
India was an increased sacrifice of human 
life amounting to 4.023 annually ; that 
was to say, whereas before the mutiny 
45,104 men and officers, at the rate of 
eleven per 1,009 to supply vacancies, in- 
cluding invaliding, required 4,3:0 men 
annually, in 1861, with 86,083 men and 
officers, 8,333 men were required to fill 
vacancies, including invaliding, 4,023 more 
than were required in 1856. This la- 
mentably increased waste of youthful Bri- 
tish blood and sinew was occasioned by our 
distrust of the loyalty of the remaining 
native troops in India —a distrust for which 
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there was no just grounds if we weigh 
carefully the conduct of the great majority 
of the native troops during the period of 
the mutiny of the Bengal army. Four- 
teen regiments of the Bengal army were 
not led astray by their comrades, and 
remain embodied to this day in the Bengal 
army. The Madras army remained loyal 
to a man, and in the Bombay army there 
were only two regiments in which a disposi- 
tion was manifested to mutiny, and the 
majority of the men in these two regi- 
ments were of the same high caste—Brah- 
mins and Rajpoots—and drawn from the 
same locality as the Bengal sepoys. They 
had the testimony of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself, that the native princes and 
gentlemen generally remained loyal, and 
the people at large showed little sympathy 
for the mutineers. By what troops had 
we won India? The British had never 
been one to seven as compared with the 
Native troops in action. The European 
troops had been, in fact, auxiliaries, and 
for a century our sepoys had loyally fought 
for us. Was it fair, then, to withdraw 
our confidence from men who had hereto- 
fore done us such good service? He was 
greatly afraid also that the conversion of 
the old Native veteran soldier of India into 
a military policeman, which was the pro- 
spect before him as an irregular, would 
plant in the hearts of those soldiers a 
feeling of deep dissatisfaction. They would 
look upon their new position, as irregulars, 
as adegradation, and it would needlessly 
estrange them from the Government. In 
a recently published pamphlet, Major- 
General George Maleolm, a distinguished 
Indian officer, said that the service was 
becoming less popular with the Natives, 
and was rapidly losing its respectability. 
The financial result of the great increase 
of the European army in India was also a 
very important one. In 1856 the military 
charges in India, including the Indian 
navy, amounted to £11,463,775, whereas 
in 1862 they were £14,368,093, showing 
an increase of £2,904,318. That was in 
spite of the reduction in the native army, 
which in 1856 consisted of 235,221 men, 
and in 1861 of 137,804 only. The sav- 
ing by the reduction of the Native army 
was £1,948,340, but the increased charge 
for European soldiers was £4,023,000, 
so that the substitution of Europeans had 
occasioned an annual increased charge of 
£2,040,660. Again, in 1856 the home 
charges amounted to £3,374,179, while 
in 1862 they were £5,209,264. Each 
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European soldier in India cost £81 12s. 
8d. per avnum, exclusive of £13 3s. for 
barrack accommodation, but including all 
extra charges. The cost of a European 
soldier in India was about £104 per man. 
The Native soldier did not cost more than 
two rupees, or 4s., for barrack accommo- 
dation ; that was to say, he was allowed two 
rupees per annum hutting money, and 
he hutted himself or built his own hut in 
the lines. Complaints had been made of 
the defective barrack accommodation for 
the European soldier ; but in truth in some 
parts of India a barrack .was a palatial 
edifice, and the utmost attention was paid 
to the comfort of the soldier. Ventilation 
was effected by large fans being suspended 
and kept in constant motion by natives 
employed for the purpose. In the hot 
winds, fragrant grass mats were placed at 
every opening and kept watered, and the 
wind passing through got cooled. The 
amusement of the men was also attended 
to by supplying them with racket-courts 
and tool-shops, and they were at some 
stations supplied with plots of garden 
ground to cultivate, but unhappily the 
precautions to preserve their health were 
rendered ineffectual by an uncontrolable 
amount of intemperanee and venereal dis- 
ease. He thought he had now shown, 
that on the ground of humanity as well as 
of finance it was desirable that a great 
diminution should take place in the num- 
ber of European troops in India ; and he 
trusted that the facts he had stated would 
not be lost sight of, but would save hun- 
dreds of the families of the labouring 
classes from the constantly-recurring pang 
of the death of a young relative amongst 
the European troops in India. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, there was no 
great inducement for any one to take part 
in the discussion, for he had observed that 
while the hon. and gallant Officer was 
making his speech there were not more 
than sixteen Members present. It was 
not his intention, therefore, to occupy the 
House for more than a few moments. One 
of the most satisfactory features connected 
with the financial statement of the Secre- 
tary of State was that it was unaccon- 
panied by a narrative of one of those pain- 
ful controversies between himself and the 
Commissioner of a minor Presidency, or 
between himself and the Indian Minister 
of Finance, which in so much detail had, 
on former occasions, formed part of bis 
annual expositions. The Indian Govern- 
ment might also be congratulated on the 
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condition of its finances, and on its transi- 
tion from chronic insolveney to restored 
publie credit. That result, he believed, 
was mainly due to that indefatigable public 
servant Mr. Laing, who lost no time, on 
succeeding to the late Mr. Wilson, in re- 
medying some of the mischief which that 
gentleman inadvertently occasioned by his 
endeavour to assimilate the taxation of 
India to that which prevailed in this coun- 
try. Foremost among the objectionable 
taxes imposed by Mr. Wilson was that most 
odious of all imposts, the income tax. 
Looking to the flourishing state of the 
Indian revenue, and considering the fact 
that those people residing in this country 
who had mouey remitted to them from 
India—of whom he was not one—were 
subjected to a double income tax, it was 
to be regretted that Sir Charles Trevelyan 
did not sweep the tax away altogether, in- 
stead of dealing with it in a peddling way 
by making a reduction of one penny. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD: I find that I 
made a mistake; the reduction is one per 
cent. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, that a re- 
duction of one per cent did not make much 
difference in such a tax. He was per- 
suaded that the income tax might have 
been dispensed with altogether if Sir C. 
Trevelyan had retained the salt mono- 
poly for a short time longer. During his 
stay in India he had never heard a single 
word of complaint from the natives against 
the salt tax, and he was afraid that the 
imposition of a heavy excise duty upon the 
manufacture of salt would make the na- 
tives believe that we had been actuated 
solely by a desire to promote British in- 
terests, for it was quite impossible that the 
native salt could compete with Cheshire 
salt. It was satisfactory to know, how- 
ever, that the Indian Government had been 
able, not only to remit taxation, but to 
reduce expenditure by many millions. The 
Home Government should also take care 
to co-operate with the authorities in India, 
and endeavour to effect a corresponding 
reduction in the expenditure in this coun- 
try which had frequently been denounced 
as excessive. He had no further observa- 
tions to make, except, that although, no 
doubt, the utmost tranquillity prevailed in 
India, and railways were being rapidly 
constructed there, he yet hoped that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers would not fall into the 
sanie fatal error as they committed in 1856. 
It would be well for them to pause before, 
in order to carry on certain military opera- 
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tions in New Zealand and Japan, they 
reduced the European force in India to a 
point which would again imperil the safety 
of our countrymen and countrywomen who 
were scattered over the numerous and re- 
mote stations of which India was com- 
posed. 

Mr. GREGSON said, he could not see 
how the native manufacturers of salt in 
India were placed in an unfavourable posi- 
tion as compared with the Cheshire salt 
manufacturers, who had to transport their 
commodity over 15,000 miles of sea. 
The duty on salt was 3} rupees, or equal 
to 6s. 6d. per maund. The invoice cost of 
that article was 4d. per maund, and the 
import duty on it amounted to about 1,700 
per cent. He hoped that the Government 
would take an early opportunity of reducing 
the duty on salt, for the benefit both of 
the people of India and the manufacturers. 
It was essential that that great population 
should be supplied with such a necessary 
of life at a very small price. He rejoiced 
to have the admission of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Aberdeen that 97,000 
natives had been relieved from service in 
the army, and had found employment in 
other and more peaceful pursuits. [Colonel 
Sykes: ‘* No!’’] At all events, the hon. 


and gallant Member sought to show that the 


natives of India were more disposed to en- 
gage in agriculture than to enter the army. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s Budget was 
substantially a prosperity one. The ac- 
counts, however, were only brought down 
to April 1862. Surely, with the rapid com- 
munication existing with India, it might 
have been possible to bring them down to 
a date at least six months later. With 
regard to the income tax, he could not help 
thinking that it would have been better if 
the Indian Government had not yielded to 
clamour in reducing that tax before the ex- 
iration of the period for which it had been 
imposed. He would also warn the right 
hon. Gentleman against relying upon the 
continuance of so large a revenue from 
opium as seven millions. A few years ago 
the tax on opium produced only three or 
four millions, and it must always be a pre- 
carious source of income. The surplus 
was very satisfactory, but he found that 
the increase of expenditure bad kept up 
a@ very even pace with the increase of 
revenue. [He quite approved what had 
fallen from the right bon. Gentleman in 
respect to surveys. It might not be ex- 
pedient that the surveys made in India 
should be conducted on the high scale 
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adopted for England, but accurate maps 
ought to be prepared, which would give 
the requisite information to persons de- 
sirous of purchasing land there. With 
regard to encouraging the cultivation of 
cotton or any other article in India, what 
was wanted was that the growers should 
have a reasonable prospect of fair and 
steady remuneration for their produce, 
He was glad the import duties had been 
reduced, and he hoped he should be sup- 
ported when next Session he called at- 
tention to the fact that sugar—one of 
the most important products of India— 
was taxed, not 5 or 6, but 50 or 60 per 
cent. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he would not 
have addressed the House but for the 
speech of his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes), who 
seemed to have forgotten the whole lesson 
of the Indian mutiny when he complained 
of the increase of the European force in 
that country. No doubt the mortality in 
the Indian army had been great ; the mor- 
tality in our army at home had also been 
great ; but he trusted, by the adoption of 
proper sanitary measures, it would be 
greatly reduced. Increased security was 
given to India by keeping up there a 
powerful European force. The results 
which had been anticipated on that account 
were already beginning to appear. The 
natives of India, instead of looking to em- 
ployment in the native army, were betaking 
themselves to agriculture, and that in itself 
wasa most hopeful symptom. [le congratu- 
lated his right hon. Friend on the growing 
prosperity of India. That was mainly owing 
to the encouragement of public works, which 
gave increased employment to the people. 
He trusted, therefore, that the Government 
would not only continue that system but do 
what they could to encourage private en- 
terprise in works of irrigation and other 
permanent improvements. Such a course 
would promote the employment of native 
capital, and be an additional security for 
peace. When Government undertook any 
work ; the natives merely looked on, but in 
private enterprise they would be induced to 
join, and thus a new interest in the welfare 
of the country was created. Companies 
and individuals, by leading them to in- 
vest their money in public works, also did 
a great deal to promote the permanent 
peace of the country. He was glad to 
learn that there was to be an increased 
grant for education. The natives had ex- 
pressed a great desire for such a graut, 
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and he believed the measure which his 
right hon. Friend had introduced for an 
improved system of education in India 
was one of the greatest social benefits to 
that country that had ever been adopted. 
He hailed with great satisfaction the re- 
sults of Parliamentary Government for In- 
dia; and he trusted his right hon. Friend by 


continuing the same wise policy which be | 


had hitherto adopted, would not only save 


the revenues of India, but secure the con- | 


fidence and affection of the natives, which 
would be a great source of strength to 
the country. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment of India would continue to give 
their attention to the question, whether the 


European force maintained in that country | 


might not be still further reduced. His hon. 
and gallant Friend (Colonel Sykes) had 
given the weight of his great experience in 
favour of that reduction ; but the European 
force in India had mounted up from 45,000 
to 83,000 or 84,000 men. The native 


army, 
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deprived of the raw material, which had 
supported in comfort the great mass of the 
manufacturing classes in the north ; but, 
without the aid of the Government in af- 
fording facilities for the supply of cotton 
from the East Indies, he feared the cala- 
mity and distress felt in that district would 
be greatly prolonged and increased in in- 
tensity. He therefore entreated the right 
hon. Gentleman to do everything in his 
power to develop the resources of India, 
and thus relieve the industry of Lancashire, 
He thought the Indian accounts might 
| fairly be presented to the House sooner 
than almost the last week of the Session. 
He would suggest to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that he should introduce a new item 
into the accounts, to enable the country to 
judge of the magnitude of the investments 
in reproductive works. He believed that 
such a statement would produce greater 
confidence to the public, and induce them 
to place their capital in Indian investments. 
With the railways in progress, about sixty 
millions had been invested in the means of 


only source of danger, had been greatly | communication, but, instead of 4,500 miles 
reduced. The railways had doubled our of railway, he believed that ten times that 


military power; we had now also the amount was really required in that country, 
telegraph ; the arsenals and depots were besides works of irrigation, and the im- 
in the hands of European troops, and we | provement of river navigation. If the po- 


had far better artillery than before. The | licy so ably enunciated by the right hon. 
Enfield rifle was generally introduced Gentleman were practically adopted, it 
among our treops, and we had therefore would, no doubt, greatly advance the 
in every way far better means of quell-| prosperity as well of India as of this 
ing an insurrection, and far less reason to | country. He therefore hoped the right 
apprehend one. A further reduction in the | hon. Gentleman would take every step in 
number of European troops might, then, | his power to emancipate the cotton trade 
with safety be effected. He was glad to/from the necessity of relying upon slave 
hear that the statistics did not bear out | labour for their supplies of raw material. 
the distressing reports that had reached | Allusion had been made to the force em- 
this country. But still the mortality had | ployed in the suppression of the slave trade, 


been most serious, and it was deplorable 
to think how many of those who did return 
from India suffered for the rest of their 
lives from disease contracted in that cli- 
mate. Again, as each soldier was said 
to cost £100, the reduction of the Euro- 
pean force would save the revenue of India, 
and thus enable the Government to apply 
themselves still more vigorously to public 
works, 

Mr. BAZLEY said, he believed the 
Statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
showing the financial success of his mea- 
sures, and the enlightened policy he had 
enunciated, would be received by the coun- 
try at large with feelings of great satis- 
faction. He was glad that some hope was 
held out to Lancashire, which had been 
suffering great distress. They had been 
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but he did not think a wiser economy could 
be practised than that of suppressing slav- 
| ery by superseding the work of the slave by 
| free labour. India, he had no doubt, was 
capable of producing the supply of cotton 
| that the English manufacturer required ; 
and by allowing land to be taken at reason- 
able prices, and by affording the irrigation 
_ to which the Secretary of State had referred 
| —for irrigated land yielded four or five 
| times the erops of lands which had not 
| that advantage—he believed that such re- 
sult would be promoted. 
Mr. AYRTON said, he was surprised, 
after the debates that had taken place 
| during the Session, to hear the hon. Mem- 
| ber for Manchester suggest that it was inthe 
| power of the Government of India, through 


1 


\any measures they could adopt, to provide 
2U 
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for the wants of Lancashire by increasing 
the growth of cotton. Past debates had 
proved the utter futility of such a no- 
tion. It was true that great allowances 
must be made for persons who were 
suffering under such dire distress, and 
perhaps it was too much to expect from 
them a rigid adherence to the principles 
of free trade when a departure from 
those principles might seem to afford a 
chance of relief from such a calamity, But 
such suggestions were really calculated 
to mislead the people of Lancashire. The 
growers of cotton in India were receiving 
four times the price they had been able 
usually to realize, and no inducement or 
premiam which the Government could offer 
to the agriculturists would be so likely to 
stimulate the growth of cotton as a quad- 
rupled price. What would be the use of 
the Secretary of State offering premiums 
if such increased price had no effect ; and 
why should he send agents through the 
country when there were purchasers in 
plenty at those advanced prices? Such 
suggestions had a tendency to mislead the 
people of Lancashire into a belief that 
there was a feeling on the part of some 

rson connected with the Government of 
India to deprive them of the raw material 
which they so anxiously desired. He saw 
it stated about a year since that there were 
50,000 bales of cotton in Central India, if 
anybody would buy them, That appeared 
to him an unjust reflection upon the Gen- 
tlemen connected with the cotton trade. 
The hon. Member for Manchester said that 
that cotton did not exist, but in the course 
of six months a public meeting was held in 
Lancashire, and then the 50,000 bales had 
magnified to five millions of bales, which 
were to be obtained if it were not for some 
extraordinary operations on the part of the 
Government of India to prevent its reach- 
ing this country. It had been put forth to 
the people of Lancashire that the Secretary 


of State was in a conspiracy to deprive | 


them of the raw material, and such heavy 
charges were made against him that a 
Motion for his impeachment might have 
been looked for at the beginning of the 
Session. But nothing of the kind took 
place, and it all resolved itself into a com- 
plaint that the right hon. Gentleman had 
not arrived at a standard of manners which 
was recognised in Laneashire as the proper 
standard. He would, however, remind the 
Committee that in India the cotton agri- 
culturiet at his best was only about where 
the cotton grower in the United States 
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would abandon the cultivation. In India 
100 Ib. of clean cotton per acre was looked 
upon with great satisfaction ; but if the pro- 
duction in the United States was only to 
reach that amount, the growers would 
abandon the land, and remove to fresh and 
unexhausted soil. In India the svil was 
much of it indifferent in quality, and the best 
of it had been exhausted by a thousand 
years’ cultivation, while there was no virgin 
soil of the richest character ever known in 
agriculture to remove to as was the case in 
the United States. For that reason India 
was not capable of producing the almost 
unlimited quantity which America could in 
the event of circumstances creating a de- 
mand. Comparisons were made of the 
charge of conveying cotton to the ship in 
India and in America, and it was said, by 
way of contrast to the assumed cheapness 
of transit in America, that the cost of 
getting the cotton on board in India was a 
penny per pound. But some cotton was 
grown near the coast in India, and there 
that charge was almost nothing ; and the 
case was exactly the sume in America, ac- 
cording as the cotton grew on the banks of 
the Mississippi, or at a long distance from 
any water conveyance. On that point 
charges were made against the Indian Go- 
vernment, though there was really nothing 
in those charges. Another suggestion 
offered to the Government, that the re- 
sources of India should be applied in im- 
proving the water communication by the 
great rivers of India, was still more un- 
fortunate. The great rivers of India could 
not be dealt with like the perennial rivers 
of this country. They were subject to 
enormous floods from rain, when they would 
sweep everything before them. It was 
childish to talk of improving the Ganges 
for example, which in its course would take 
away a man’s estate at night, and land it 
somewhere else in the morning. These 
rivers came scouring down their beds with 
immense force for hundreds of miles after 
the rains ; and then for six months not 4 
drop of rain would fall, and, instead of 
being perhaps forty or fifty feet deep and 
a mile broad, nothing vas to be seen but & 
stagnant piece of water. Of course, a8 
engineers said, money might do anything ; 
but millions of money would be needed to 
make one of these rivers navigable. The 
hon. Member for Stockport pinned his faith 
to the Godavery, and wished the Govern- 
ment to authorize the outlay of large 
sums in improving the navigation of that 
river. Now, the Godavery had a large 
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delta, and its course lay through a hilly! reduced a railway lessened the cost of 


region above. No doubt at the delta the 
navigation of the river was capable of im- 
provement, because the coontry was flat ; 
but the great problem put before the Go- 
vernment was to make the river navigable 
in its course through the hills. The more 
the scheme was investigated, the more im- 
practicable did it appear. Men of great 
judgment in India—except the engineer 
who had charge of the works—were now 
persuaded that there could be no greater 
waste of the public resources than the 
attempt to make that great mountain 
terrent, running through a large extent | 
of wild, jungly country, without popula. 

tion, a navigable stream; and they were | 
seeking how with a decent amount of | 
self-respect, they could retire from the | 
agitation promoted by the hon. Member 

The Government had done enough to} 
satisfy such demands, and must come to 
the conclusion that their works could not 
be carried with advantage beyond the 
delta of the Godavery. Eighteen years 
ago he formed an association in Bombay 
for the purpose of inducing the Govern- 
ment to guarantee the funds requisite for 
making a railway from that port to the 
great cotton-producing districts of India. 
At that time gentlemen in Lancashire did 
not interest themselves much in these 
proceedings, and were satisfied to continue 
their dependence upon the United States 
for cotton. Nevertheless the association 
pursued their inquiries, and were ultimately 
able to take by the hand a company, and 
propose to it those lines of railway which 
in the course of a few years would be 
completed. Gentlemen in Lancashire made 
it a reproach that they were steeped in 
Indian railways. Now, railways were the 
greatest boon that had been or possibly 
could be conferred upon India. It was 
sometimes said in this country that our 
free-trade policy was the sole source of 
the increased enterprise and wealth and 
industry of England. But he should be 
prepared to maintain, in the face of all 
the representatives of Lancashire put to- 
gether, that railways had done four or 
five times as much in developing the 
wealth and industry of this country during 
the last twenty-five years as could be done 
by any number of fiseal or financial mea- 
sures. He believed that they would pro- 
duce the same great results in India. 
Talk of fiscal remission of 1d. or 2d. as 
bringing about a great development of 
trade ; why, for every ld. or 2d. thus 








goods by Is. or 2s., by reducing the cost 
of conveyance. When, therefore, it was 
said that nothing had been done for the 
improvement of India and the development 
of her resources, his answer was that the 
Government had done immense things by 
aiding the construction of thousands of 
miles of railway there through districts 
which otherwise, for all commercial pur- 
poses, would have been practically in- 
accessible. And they were beginning to 
feel the effect of what had been done in the 
improved revenue which was now being 
produced in India. It had been suggested 
that the production of cotton was kept 
back by the terrible state in which the 
Government kept the owners of land. 
Now, India had received fur her cotton 
and agricultural produce in recent times 
some £10,000,000 more than she formerly 
did, and yet the land revenue of 1862 was 
estimated at £250,000 less than in 1861. 
That went to show that the production of 
cotton was not checked, as had been alleged, 
by the state in whiel: the oceupiers of land 
were kept by the Government, but that the 
agricultural interest of India had derived 
the sole advantage, from the inereased 
demand for their produce. Tle would say, 
therefore, as a broad proposition, that there 
was nothing now in the land tenure of India 
which interfered in any way with the pro- 
ductive industry of the people. He was 
not there to defend the past, for no one 
was more anxious to see the changes 
which had taken place, and he was glad 
that the Government of India had in their 
own public documents emphatically stated 
that they had no right whatever to the 
soil of India ; their claim was to a revenue 
as well settled as the income tax in this 
country ; and as long as that was paid, the 
oceupiers of the land were the owners in 
fee simple, and had a right to do with it 
as they pleased. That principle was to 
his certain knowledge upheld in the courts 
in India, and, when forgotten, on appeal 
by the Privy Council in this country. It 
might be thought that the Secretary of 
State had said the contrary ; but though 
the form of expression might be different, 
he had no doubt the right hon. Gentleman 
would admit that in substance his state- 
ment was correct. 

Turning to the revenue he regretted very 
much, that while there was an improvement 
in the revenue of India, there was not a 
corresponding improvement in the condition 
of the people. Some people seem to think 
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that the consumption of ardent spirits or! of India would be supplied by their own 


substitutes for spirits was beneficial to the 
people ; but it was remarkable that the 
two great religious communities into which 
the inhabitants of India were divided—the 
Hindoos and Mohammedans—were so satis- 
fied of the injury to health and morals from 
alcoholic drinks that it was a fundamental 
principle with them not to drink any, though 
there were low-caste Hindoos and Moham- 
medans who did not hold themselves bound 
by that obligation. He was sorry to see 
that the revenue from abkarry had con- 
siderably increased. Unfortunately the Go- 
vernment saw in it agreat sourceof revenue, 
and he feared they were disposed to encou- 
rage its consumption. Coming next to the 
assessed taxes, he could not help feeling 
how difficult it was for England to govern 
India and do justice to the great body of 
the people. The income tax was obnoxious 
to the Europeans in India and other classes 
who were best able to pay it, and the con- 
sequence was that that tax, which was a 
most just one when not carried too low, 
was made a subject of agitation by those 
who could unfortunately best make them- 
selves heard; and he feared the Indian 
Government had not the moral courage 
to resist the pressure which would be 
brought to bear, and to maintain the tax 
as it ought to be maintained. He should 
regret if the tax were taken off the rich, 
but should rejoice if persons of small in- 
comes were exempted. What was to be 
thought of our administration when we 
were increasing the tax upon salt in order 
to reduce the tax upon the incomes of the 
rich? The tax on saltin this country was 
a most obnoxious one, and was, he believed, 
the first of the indirect taxes that was 
repealed. In times past the people of 
Cheshire used to feel a great anxiety about 
the sufferings of the people of India from 
the tax upon salt, but somehow or other 
since arrangements had been made by 
which salt from Cheshire was imported in- 
to India, though at a considerable duty, 
that great anxiety had subsided, and was 
not likely, after the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, to be ever revived. There 
never had been a salt monopoly in Bom- 
bay as it existed in Calcutta, and therefore 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Vansittart) was hardly 
justified in the remarks which he had 
made on this subject. Salt might be pro- 
duced in Bombay cheaper than it could be 
im ored from Cheshire ; and as soon as 
the railways by which salt could be taken 


‘they had fallen on former occasions. 


production, and it would not be necessary 
to import it. Hecould not but regret that 
the salt duty was to be kept up to so large 
an amount, as it pressed very severely upon 
the poorest people of India. When he saw 
the efforts which were made to induce the 
Government to remit the taxation of the 
rich, and when that could not be done 
except by increasing the duty upon salt, 
he felt considerable misgivings. In cons 
nection with the question of opium, the 
House was in great danger of running into 
an extreme the opposite of that into which 


It 


‘was the first time they had a very consi- 


derable surplus ; and when that went forth, 
there would, he feared, be a disposition on 
the one hand to increase the expenditure 
of India, and on the other to yield to the 
demands of powerful parties for a remis- 
sion of taxation. The right hon. Gentle. 
man would do well to remember that the 
revenue from opium was derived from an 
agricultural product which was sold only 
to a foreign consumer, and was therefore 
exposed to the double contingency of the 
seasons in India, and the political condi- 
tion of China. They had witnessed the 
failure of the potato crop in Ireland and 
the vine crop in France; and it was 
therefore the duty of the Government to 
regard the revenue from opium as pre- 
carious, and not to indulge too much ins 
feeling of security, seeing that so large a por- 
tion of the general revenue depended on 
that single item. He was glad to see that the 
military expenditure had come back to its 
normal condition, Having read very care- 
fully the Report upon the sanitary state 
of the European troops, he thought there 
was great truth in the observations of 
the right hon. Baronet that its conclu- 
sions were derived too much from mixed 
causes, which ought to have been carefully 
sifted and separated. Within the last two 
or three years — indeed, ever since the 
mutiny —the circumstances of the army 
had been undergoing such rapid and suc- 
cessive changes that general conclusions 
must necessarily be fallacious. He was 
glad that the anomalous and expensive 
Indian navy had been put an end to. It 


was a force much petted by the East India 


Company, but it was absurd to prevent 
officers of the regular navy from taking 
their turn of service there, and acquiring 


‘information as to coasts and harbours 


which would prove valuable in case of war. 


from the coast were completed, the people | He rejoiced in the gradual but thorough 


Mr. Ayrton 
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amalgamation of India with this country, | did not shrink from any expectations on 


and at finding that the Indian statement, 
once a subject of standing contention, was 
now a subject of universal peace and con- 
gratulation, and that those who were dis- 

sed to indulge in gloomy anticipations 
had thought it imprudent to attend and 
justify them. 

Mr. BAZLEY said, he wished to assure 
the hon. Member that much of the infor- 
mation with which he had favoured the 
Committee was incorrect. He also felt 
bound to protest against the calumnies re- 
garding Lancashire which the hon. Gentle- 
man had uttered. 

Str CHARLES WOOD said, he was 
glad to perceive that, on the whole, satis- 
faction was generally expressed with the 
statement it had been his duty to submit 
to the Committee. In reply to the observa- 
tions which fell from different hon, Mem- 
bers, he desired to say that those who knew 
India best were of opinion that no great 
reduction of military strength below the 
existing amount could safely be made at 
present. The sanitary condition of the 
troops had very greatly improved ; but, of 
course, every pains would be taken still 
further to diminish the rate of mortality. 
It could not be said that the salt monopoly 
had been put down ; it had put itself down, 
the Government finding that it was no 
longer of pecuniary advantage. There had 
also been concessions as to the land reve- 
nue, and a large expenditure upon public 
works, These combined advantages, it was 
hoped, would largely improve the condition 
of the people of India; but it was evident 
that the Government must look for a re- 
turn, in some shape or other, for the con- 
tributions thus made towards the ad- 
vancement of India. That return, he 
believed, would be obtained in the in- 
creased amount of land brought under 
cultivation. In the importance of extend- 
ing education among the native population 
he quite agreed ; large grants had been 
appropriated for the purpose by Sir C. 
Trevelyan, whose interest in the subject 
was well known. The exertions of the 
railway companies in the Presidency of 
Bombay to complete the railway com- 
munication were most active. They 
would soon have lines running directly 
into the cotton district. Of the Godavery, 
unfortunately, every fresh survey increased 
the estimate of the outlay requisite to im 
prove its navigation ; but there could be 
no doubt that outlay on this route would 
be attended with advantages, and he 





that score which he might heretofore 
have held out 

Mr. AYRTON asked when the Act of 
the Legislative Council would be laid on 


the table. 


Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that there 
was no provision that these Acts should be 
laid on the table, but that they were, he 
believed, all in the library. 

Resolutions agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, 
at Twelve of the clock. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA BOUNDARIES 
BILL (Lords)—[Bux 187.] 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, in 
moving that the House should go into 
Committee on the Bill, stated, that its ob- 
ject was to extend the boundaries of Bri- 
tish Columbia to the north, so as to include 
a tract of country in which there were indi- 
cations of rich gold veins, and to extend 
till the end of next Session the Act of 1858, 
under which the Colony was constituted. 
Hitherto the executive and legislative go- 
vernment of British Columbia had both 
been carried on by the Governor; but 
within the last few months, Her Majesty 
had exercised the power which was reserved 
to her by the Act of 1858, and had by 
Order in Council created a Leyzislature. 
His noble Friend the Secretary of State, 
having to decide whether he should intro- 
duce representation into the system, had, 
considering the circumstances of the coun- 
try, in which there was but a small fixed and 
a large fluctuating population, many of the 
settlers not being British subjects, decided 
that for the present such a step would not 
be expedient. The Order in Council created 
a legislative council, on the model which 
had been established with success in other 
Colonies, and more closely following the 
legislative council of Ceylon than any other 
which he could mention. That council 
would consist of fifteen members—five of 
the principal officials of the Colony, five dis- 
trict magistrates, taken from different por- 
tions of it, and five independent members, 
whom the Governor was instructed to se- 
lect from different districts of the Colony, 
with the view of choosing such gentle- 
men as might be pointed out by their re- 
spective neighbours as deserving the con- 
fidence of the population, and capable of 
representing their interests and views in 
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the legislative council. Another important 
change which it was proposed to effect was 
that the Colony should be completely sepa- 
rated from Vancouver’s Island, and should 
be ruled by a resident governor of its own. 
That was a point on which he was ready to 
admit considerable difference of opinion pre- 
vailed. His noble Friend at the head of the 
Colonial Office had felt anxious to unite the 
two colonies if possible, believing that an 
increase of their strength and resources 
would be the result, as well as an enlarge- 
ment of the field from which the members 
of a united Legislature should be select- 
ed. The obstacles, however, in the way 
of the adoption of that course were found 
to be insuperable, as it was thought that 
the interests of the two Colonies were 
different, and in British Columbia there was 
a strong feeling, if there was but one Go- 
vernment, their interests might be sacrificed 
to those of Vancouver's Island. It had 
therefore, upon consideration, been deemed 
the wisest course to take to give each Co- 
lony a separate governor. Le had every 
reason to think that the arrangement pro- 
posed, which was avowedly of a temporary 
ehareter, would give great satisfaction to 
British Columbia, and would, on the whole, 
meet the views of the most enlightened 
portion of the colonists. It must not, he 
might add, be supposed, that under the 
comparatively rade government under which 
she had hitherto existed, British Columbia | 
had not made considerable improvement. 
The progress of that colony had, on the 
contrary, been most remarkable. In the 
midst of a motley population, there had 
been a singular observance of law and a 
remarkable absence of erime. The miners | 
appeared to be well satisfied with the mining 
laws under which they worked, and which 
gave them a large power of making regu- 
lations for their own benefit ; and the land 
system, moreover, which had been intro- 
duced, had given great satisfaction to the 
permanent settlers. The original price of 
land in Vaneouver’s Island was fixed by 
Lord Grey at £1 an acre, which was well 
known to be the Australian charge ; but 
that price it had been found impossible to 
maintain in the face of the competition in 
the United States. where land was sold at 
a dollar an acre. He was therefore happy 
to say that the £1 an acre system had been 
put an end to, and that land evuld now be 
obtained in British Columbia on as easy 
terms as to price and immediate occupation 
as was the case in the neighbouring terri- 
tory of America. He might further observe, 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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that the success which had attended the 
exertions of Governor Douglas in the eon. 
struction of roads had been most remark. 
able. In all young Colonies the conatruetion 
of such works was of great importance, but 
in no colony was it, he would venture to say, 
of such vital interest as in British Columbia, 
as the gold regions were separated from 
the coast by mountain ranges whieh could 
be only traversed by roads, the Fraser 
being in that part of its course unfit for 
navigation. Impressed with the conviction 
of the necessity of roads, Governor Douglas 
had devoted the whole available revenue of 
the colony to the purpose, and the conse. 
quence was, that there was now no less 
than 1,000 miles of road being construet- 
ed, penetrating into the interior of the 
country, and bringing the necessaries 
of life within the reach of the mining 
population at comparatively reduced prices, 
instead of those famine prices whieh had 
until lately prevailed, and which had the 
effect of driving miners back to the coast to 
avoid actual starvation. The effect of 
those measures had been to encourage the 
immigration of miners, and also the taking 
up of land for the purposes of permanent 
settlement. Another result had been that 
the revenue of the Colony had risen during 
the last year by about £100,000, and 
thenceforward the Colony would, he hoped, 


disappear from the Votes of that Louse, 


as no more money from this country would 
be wanted. In fact, he believed there 
never had been a colony which cost this 
country so little as British Columbia, An 
event had lately happened which had ex- 
cited much attention in this country, and 
would have a great influence on the future 
prospects of the Colony. There had beena 
transfer of shares from the greater num- 
ber of the old proprietors and dircetors of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company to new pro- 
prietors and new directors, and among the 
oljeets aimed at by the new company 
was the construction of postal and tele- 
graphic communication between British 
Columbia and Canada, across the Rocky 
Mountains, to which his noble Friend the 
Secretary of State attached the greatest 
importance. The Government hoped and 
believed that the company, under its new 
direction, would not lose sight of that 
great object ; and they had the assurances 
of the eminent chairman, Sir Edmund 
Ilead, that their attention would be 
directed to the settlement of the country, 
and to opening communication across the 
Continent. The last letter of the company 
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announeed that they had directed a very 
able and energetic gentleman, Mr. Watkin, 
to proceed from Canada to the Red River, 
to make himself acquainted with all the 
circumstances of the country, and to report 
on his return as to the best means of carry- 
ing out the great scheme of passenger com- 
munieation between Canada and British 
Columbia. He thought they might look 
forward to a not very distant time when 
British Columbia would be far more ac- 
eessible than at the present moment, when 
the British element in the population 
would rapidly increase, and when it would 
be one of the most powerful and prospe- 
rous, as it was already one of the most 
interesting Colonies under the British 
Crown. 

Mn. WYLD said, it was very late in the 
Session to deal with a measure which was 
of so much importance in view of the great 
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1858 a gold commissioner abseonded with 
many thousand dollars ; in 1862 the post- 
master absconded with large sums; then 
the treasurer of the colony was convicted 
of embezzlement ; a bankrupt draper from 
Perth, who had been insolvent in Deme- 
rara, having been appointed Chief Justice, 
was arrested for debt an mysteriously 
liberated, and had escaped to the adjoining 
American provinces ; and the ehief police 
clerk had run away with a large sum of 
money. There was hardly an official who 
did not retain a large grant of land for his 
}own benefit. The people were loyal, and 
there was a strong feeling in favour of the 
Sovereign of these realms ; but the people 
saw a better Government under the United 
States in neighbouring territory, and far 
less corruption. He gave credit to the 
Duke of Newcastle for the attempt to form 
ja road to the Pacific. There was no 








events which were happening in America, | scientific man who would not feel interest- 
and which must have an effect upon our, ed in the proposed line of communication 
own possessions. He was glad the Bill| which it was intended to effect across the 
was to remain in operation only for one ‘continent, and the communication with 
year, because he was sure the Government | China ; but he thought those communica- 
of Vancouver's Island could not last longer. | tions should never be carried out by the 
Although the hon, Gentleman had given Hudson’s Bay Company, who had ever 
the House such a glowing account, the fact sacrificed the public to their own interests. 
was, that the success of the colonies of | The pretensions of the company, he be- 
British Columbia and Vancouver’s Island | lieved, were not legally sustainable. As 
had not been as great as it would have he understood, the noble Duke at the head 
been under better management and a bet-' of the Colonial department proposed to 
ter constitution. The Hudson's Bay Com-! grant to the new company a million acres 
pany had exereised too much influence on a portion of the land proposed to be 
over the Colonial Office ; and, as an in-' traversed by the telegraph, but he was 
stance of it, of the fifteen members given | undertaking a great responsibility, seeing 
by the present constitution to Vancouver's that the country along the Red River was 
Island twelve were the nominees of the occupied by hostile Indians. He was 
company. In the two Colonies of British | afraid, if the Colonial Office guaranteed 
Columbia and Vancouver's Island the this extent of country to the new company, 
population, instead of increasing, had de- | that it would lead to great trouble and ex- 
creased. The total population was 12,009, | pense, and probably to Indian wars. In 
and it was proved that although large | putting an end to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
numbers went temporarily to search for | pany the noble Duke had done good suit 
gold, they did not beeome settlers and | and service. The deputy chairman of the 
colonists. The grievances of the gun Hudson's Bay Company was the sole agent 
were such that they had sent two dele-| for the fur traders of New York. The 
gates, Mr. Cameron and Mr. Maclure, to| company was connected with the Crédit 





this country, with a petition which the 
governor had not transmitted; and al- 
though, in the technical language of the 
Colonial Office, these gentlemen were not 
sent * officially,” they represented the 
largest public meeting ever held in the 
island, The meladministration of the 


finances of the Colony had been unparal- 
leled, and there had been defaulters in 
almost every department. 
their defalcations 


The amount of 


In 


was envorinous, 





Mobilier, and with the German settlers in 
America, and he thought they ought not 
tu have the sole power of granting licences 
to trade over the extensive territories dealt 
with in the Bill. 

Mr AYTOUN said, he objected to the 
Bill chiefly on the ground of the effect it 
would have on the interests of the tax-payers 
in this country. He believed the Bill form- 
ed part of a great scheme for colonizing the 





western portion of North America, and for 
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forming a great road to connect the Atlan-| creasing than diminishing, and the new 
tic with the Pacific. He believed that this | country which was proposed to be colonized 
intercolonial railway, as a commercial enter- | would add to that outlay, as we should 
prise, was one of the wildest dreams that | probably be brought into conflict with the 
had ever entered into the brain of a rail-| Indians, 

way engineer. The projected line passed} pi) considered in Committee 
through a most difficult country, and the I ‘ ‘ 

work would be of a most expensive cha- (In the Committee.) 

racter, much more expensive than the| Clause 1 (Repeal of Ist Section of 21 
estimate. The country was almost unin- | & 22 Vict., ¢ 99). 

habited, and the food for the workmen Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
would have to be carried to them from a| said, the Bill was merely for the continu. 
great distance. But evenif it were carried | ance of an existing Act and the annexation 
out, it would not be a remunerative under- | of a tract of country to the North of Colum- 
taking. When the St. Lawrence was closed | bia, and did not require much discussion. 
in the winter, there might be a considerable Mr. MASSEY said, the hon. Gentleman 
number of passengers ; but when the river | should confine himself to the clauses of the 
was opened, there would be very few, and | Bill, as in Committee he could not make a 
at no time would there be any goods. In| general statement on the Bill. 

ease of war, it would be perfectly easy for| (Clause agreed to. 

an enterprising American general to cut 
the railway in two, so that in a military 
point of view, it would be of little use.| Clause 4 (Alteration of Boundaries). 
The finances of the Colony were notina| Mr, CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
position to bear so expensive a guarantee ; | said, he would move tu expunge the clause, 
and if the intercolonial railway were carried | tg which he did not attach any import- 
out in the manner projected, it would be a/ ance, It had been inserted as a matter 
great burden on the Colony. Looking, | of convenience, in case it should be found 
moreover, to the tendency in the Colony | necessary to make any correction in the 
to treat these works as Imperial matters, | boundaries of the Colony. 

he was afraid that the burden of the gua- 
rantee for such a work, carried out at the 
persuasion of the Colonial Secretary, might | Clause struck out. 

sooner or later be thrown upon this coun- House resumed. 

try. _ Anything which tended to omg Bill reported, with an Amendment ; as 
colonial finances must be a disadvantage to | amended, to be considered To-murrow, at 
the mother country. As to the Pacific | Twelve of the Clock. 

road, if it were constracted, he did not see 
of what advantage it would be to Canada, 
to Columbia, or to England. He thought | ; ; 
the construction of such a road was prema- ee ED Faq. 

ture at present, for it would have to pass} Cotonet DICKSON in calling the at- 
through a country to a great extent with- | tention of the Government to Mr. Bate- 
out population, It might be said that) man’s Report on the River Shannon, said 
this would be opening up new territory, | he would submit that the sum of £283,000 
but he did not see the necessity of the | estimated by that gentleman as the cost 
people of this country spending their | of certain improvements connected with 
money in that way. At least, we ought to | that river, should be granted out of the 
wait till Canada and the other Colonies | public funds, inasmuch as a great increase 
were more fully peopled before we threw | had taken place in the taxation of Ire- 
away money in opening up new fields of land, and a great diminution in that of 
emigration. Canada, for instance, al- | England since the time of the Union. 
thongh eight times the size of Scotland, | There was great distress in Ireland, and 
had less population. Such a measure | the proposed works on the Shannon, besides 
ought not to have been brought in at so being remunerative in themselves, would 
advanced a period of the Session, when | afford employment toa large number of peo- 
there was not sufficient time for its consi- | ple. On that ground alone, he thought the 
deration, and when the attendance of mem- | Government should not hesitate to under- 
bers was so scanty. At present our mili-| take them. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tary expenditure on behalf of the Colo-|tleman concluded by moving for Copy of 
nies was very large, and was rather in- the Reports made by the Inspector of 


Mr. Aytoun 


Clauses 2 and 3 agreed to. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Fisheries and by Mr. Forsythe, C.E., to 
the Commissioners of Public Works re- 
Jative to the defective state of the Fish 
Ladders on the Upper Shannon from 
Athlone to Boyle. 

Mr. PEEL said, he was ready to ad- 
mit the value of the Report, which quite 
justified the selection of Mr. Bateman 
by the Government to draw it up. The 
matter in dispute was the inundations 
from the Shannon, and it was alleged | 
that the inundations were aggravated by | 
the works of the Shannon Commission- | 
ers; but Mr. Bateman reported that that 
was not so, but that, on the contrary, | 
the effect of these works was to mitigate | 
them. The expense of the works neces- | 
sary to remedy the evils complained of, | 
was about £250,000. It was not the | 
intention of Government to propose that | 
the costs of these works should be de- 
frayed by the country ; but if done at all, 
they should be done at the cost of the 
proprietors of the land. He had no ob-| 
jection to produce the papers. 


Motion agreed to. 
Copy ordered, 


“Of the Reports made by the Inspector of 
Fisheries and by Mr. Forsythe, C.E., to the Com- 
missioners of Public Works relative to the defec- 
tive state of the Fish Ladders on the Upper Shan- 
non from Athlone to Boyle.” —( Colonel Dickson.) 
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that landing-place fit for the accomoda- 
tion of passengers. 


Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the Re- 
commendations made in the Report of the Select 
Committee on Holyhead Llarbour ought to be 
adopted.” —( Colonel Dunne.) 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, there 
was this good reason why the Government 
should not give a positive assurance as to 
the carrying-out of anyp articular plan— 
namely, that the evidence on which the 
Report of the Committee was founded had 
not been printed, and they ought to have 
an opportunity of reading that evidence, to 
ascertain whether it entirely bore out the 
Committee’s recommendations. The Go- 
vernment, however, had no wish to evade 
any obligations which they had undertaken 
in this matter, but, on the contrary, it 
was their intention faithfully to fulfil them. 
They had a distinct legal instrument set- 
ting forth what it really was that the Go- 
vernment had undertaken. They had 
stipulated to provide the necessary piers 
and the access to them for nothing else but 
the mail service. The great piers formerly 
contemplated were intended to provide for 
the transatlantic steamers ; but when the 
proposed line of communication was given 
up, these piers became unnecessary for. the 


| requirements of the mail packets. His 


| own opinion certainly was that the accom- 


HOLYHEAD HARBOUR.—RESOLUTION. 


CoL.onEL DUNNE said, he wished to 
call attention to the Report of the Select 
Committee on Holyhead Harbour, and to 
ask whether the Government intended to 
act upon that Report or not. It would be 
recollected that the Chancellor of the! 
Exchequer took exception to the appoint- | 
ment of the Committee, indulging in some | 
warmth of feeling on the subject, and he) 
had now to state that in Committee the 
President of the Board of Trade adopted 
a most extraordinary course. When the 
hon. Member for Glasgow submitted a 
Report to the effect that the present ar- 
rangements at Holyhead were sufficient, 
the right hon. Gentleman was one of the 
ouly two Members of the Committee who 
supported that view. The course thus 
taken was directly contrary to everything 
the Government had said or done during 
the last two years. Both in 1861 and 
1862 the Government acknowledged that 
great inconvenience was experienced at 
Holyhead, and promised to provide a re- 
medy. He therefore called upon the 
Government to redeem the pledge they 
had repeatedly given that they would make 








modation existing at the present time was 
not sufficient, but still it was found that 
the inferiority of the pier, as compared with 
those at Kingston, did not cause a delay of 
more than thirty seconds in landing the 
mails. It had also been found that during 
a strong northerly gale the vessels were 
able to come alongside the wooden jetty. 
It was not possible to enter into pledges 
and promises. The real complaint was that 
there was not accommodation for passen- 
gers, and on that point the Government 
had given no pledge whatever. Still he 
hoped that when the alterations, which 
had been contracted for by the Government, 
were made, good accommodation would be 
given to passengers. [le hoped, there- 
fore, that the Motion would not be pressed. 

CotonEL DICKSON said. that promises 
had been so often given and disregarded in 
respect to these improvements, that Irish 
Members were anxious for some distinet 
pledge that they would be carried out 
forthwith. 

Mr. LAIRD said, that £70,000 had 
been asked by the Government for these 
works, and they were entitled to expect 
that the sum should be expended. The 
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Committee recommended a plan which would 
only cost £35,000, and his hon, and gal- 
lant Friend was entitled to ask from the 
Government some pledge that they mean 
to do something efficient. 

Me. PEEL observed, that the estimate 
of £70,000 was for the whole works con- 
nected with the harbour of Holyhead from 
the beginning, £45,000 of which had al- 
ready been voted in previous years. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he thought the 
manner in which the pledges of the Go- 
vernment had been disregarded in this 
matter was disgraceful. 


Question put, and negatived. 


House adjourned at one o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 24, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Bitts— First Reading— 
Partnership Law Amendment * (No. 250); Rum 
Duty ® (No, 251). 

Second Readina—Pauper Lunatic Asylums * (No. 
245); Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) * ; 
Indemnity * ; Land Tax Commissioners Names * 
(No. 246); Promissory Notes and Bills of Ex- 
change * (No. 244). 

Report—Voisoned Grain, &c. Prohibition * (No. 
243); Removal of Prisoners (Scotland) * (No. 
200) ; Charitable Uses * (No. 152); Companies 
Clauses * (No. 232); Expiring Laws Continu- 
ance * (No. 241). 

Third Reading—'lrustees (Scotland) Act Amend- 
ment * (No. 53); Navy Prize Agents * (No. 
235); Nuisances Removal Act (1855) Amend- 
ment * (No. 249); Union Relief Aid Acts Con- 
tinuance* (No. 236); Turnpike Trusts Ar- 


rangements * (No. 235); Waterworks Clauses * | 


(No. 235); Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. * 
(No, 240); Petty Sessions (Ireland) * (No, 242). 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN, 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY: My 
Lords, in rising to eall attention to the 
First Report of the Children’s Employment 
Commission (Parl. Paper [1671]). it is 
not my intention to detain your Lordships 
long ; but | think, that after hearing the 
short statement which | have to make, you 
will agree with me that it would not have 
been right to allow the Session to close 
without your attention being called to the 
state of things disclosed in that Report 
as existing in many parts of the country 
with reference to the employment of chil- 
dren. I am sorry to stand between the 
House and a debate on Poland; but the 
facts which I am alout to state are very 
much akin to those which we witvess in 


Mr. Laird 
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Poland. In one instance you see the evils 
which result from the lust of money, in 
another those which arise from the lust of 
power; and not even General Mouravieff, 
in the plenitude of his power at Kieff, can 
have inflicted more misery upon Poland 
and the children of that unhappy race than 
the commercial spirit has caused to tens 
of thousands, and almost hundreds of 
thousands, of children in England. About 
the year 1840 I moved for a Commission to 
inquire into the physical and moral con- 
dition of children and young persons em- 
ployed in trades not protected by the Fac- 
tory Acts. That Commission reported, 
and under it a certain amount of good was 
done. I was enabled to introduce the 
Colliery Act and the Print Works Act, and 
a Member of the other House has since 
introduced the Bleaching Works Act. But 
although the Report of that Commission 
disclosed some terrible facts as regarded the 
health and morals of the children, the coun- 
try was not then ripe for propositions such 
as these, and the consequence was that [ 
was very much obstructed in my endeavours 
to carry into effect many of the recommen- 
dations of that Commission. Since that 
time the mind of the country has made 
great progress, and the desire for the edu- 
cation of all elasses has directed attention 
to the great disproportion between the 
number of children under instruction in 
this country and the number which receive 
education in America and other countries. 
The perusal of the Report to which I am 
about to call attention will explain this cir- 
cumstance. These children of tender years 
are engaged day and night in the most 
destructive works ; their moral and physi- 
eal strength are absorbed by their employ- 
ment, and they have neither time nor energy 
for the improvement of their minds, Two 
vears ago I moved for the revival of that 
Commission —beeause some of the trades 
inquired into under the first Commission 
having become extinet, and some having 
become worse, and others better, it was 
necessary to have a fresh picture of the 
state of things, in order that the necessary 
remedies might be applied. I will refer to 
a few of the trades as to which the Com- 
mission has reported. The Commissioners 
in their first Report refer, among others, to 
the following works :—potteries, lucifer- 
match manufactories, percussion cap manu- 
factories, paper-staining works, fustian- 
eutting works, and lace and hosiery manu- 
factories. They also make observations 
and produce evidence upon the violation of 
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the Act relating to chimney-sweeps or 
climbing boys. _[ will first call attention to 
the potteries. The number of children be- 
tween the ages of six ani eighteen, gene- 
rally designated as ehildren, and young 
persons employed in these works in Staf- 
fordshire, is 11,000 ; those in other places 
not mentioned may amount to half as many 
more. Their hours of work are from half 
past six o’clock in the morning until half 
past six o’clock in the evening, and some- 
times even till eight or nine o’clock. One 
of the reporters states, that the places in 
which they work are perfectly intulerable 
on account of the dust and the total ab- 
sence of all ventilation. Many children of 
tender years are constantly employed in the 
stoves, which the Inspector who visited 
them says are rooms, or rather ovens, 
twelve feet square and from eight feet to 
twelve feet high. Dr. Greenhow tried the 
heat of three of these rooms, and found 
that in one the thermometer stood at 
120°, in another at 130°, and in another 
at 148°. This is the etate of places in 
which children work from half past six in 
the morning till eight or nine o'clock at 
night. As to the moral effect of this 
system,.the Inspectors report the existence 
of all the usual disorders arising from 
ignorance, neglect, and vice. As to edu- 
cation, out of 256 children in one school 
138 could not read the Testament, and 
127 could not write their names. Mr. 
Longe, one of the Inspectors, examined in 
different factories no less than 243 children, 
of whom no less than 48 per cent did not 
know their letters. What is the physical 
effect upon these children? This is the 
evidence of medical men of great experi- 
ence, resident on the spot. They say— 
“The potters are, as a rule, stunted, ill-shaped, 
and frequently ill-formed in the chest. ‘They be- 
come prematurely old, are short-lived, are espe- 
cially prone to chest disease. pneumonia, phthisis, 
and asthma. Serofula is a disease of two-thirds 
or more.” “Each generation,” says Dr. Green- 
how, “becomes more dwarfed and less robust, 
and but for their oceasional intermarriage with 
strangers this deterioration would proceed more 
rapidly.” 
So much for the pottery. I will now direet 
your Lordships’ attention te a department 
of trade of which you may have heard 
much, but with respect to the details you 
may not be informed—lI allude to lucifer- 
match making. That is an employment 
which began somewhere about 1833, but 
which at first made but little progress. 
About 1845, when it became more fully 
developed, a surgeon at Vienna discovered 
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that it was one of the most dangerous and 
unwholesome of industrial pursuits. Te 
found that it produced a peculiar disorder 
affecting the jaw, which ended in what is 
called necrosis, The number of children 
and young persons between six and eighteen 
years of age employed in this trade is 
1,800, and the general statement with re- 
gard to itis that the hours of work are 
frequently prolonged deep into the night. 
The Reports with respect to the places in 
which the work is carried on state that 
some are good, and the tendency to disease 
is abated; but of forty-eight of those 
places visited by Dr. White only fourteen 
were found to be tolerably safe, the others, 
he stated, being conspicuously the contrary. 
The moral effects produced upon the ehil- 
dren engaged in the trade are, in the terms 
of the Report, as follows— 

“The mental state of the children and young 
persons calls for an effort to remove a dark blot 
from this portion of society. It would be difficult 
to find an average state of intelligence so low as 
that exhibited by the answers to the questions 
addressed to these children, A very small pro- 
portion can be said to have been taught. ‘Ihe ig- 
norance of a great many, indeed, considering their 
age, and that they live in the midst of a society 
keenly alive to social and political duties, cannot 
be contemplated without pain and sorrow.” 

Such is the Report of the Commission, and 
I now beg your Lordships’ to listen to an 
account of the condition of these wretched 
children in relation to the physical effects 
of the oceupation in which they are em- 
ployed. The Report says they suffer from 
“the usual and various results of intense la- 
bour and bad air ; but the peculiar disease is the 
phosphorous disease, or ‘ necrosis of the jaw.’” 
Dr. Letheby, to whom the country is so 
much indebted for the great intelligence 
and labour which he has brought to bear 
on the subject, has delivered lectures on 
this disease, and he says, in deseribing its 
effects, that he knows it to be one of the 
most terrible which can afflict humanity, 
and that it ends frequently in death. He 
adds— 

“The pain is followed by inflammation of the 
jaw, abcesses about the gums, and finally ne- 
erosis. It is in many cases followed by death, in 
others by the removal of the jaw by surgical ope- 
ration. 

Mr. Pegg says— 

“ The sufferings of a patient in the earlier stages 
of the disease, until the jaw be quite dead and 
exposed, are intolerable.” 

This evidence is confirmed by several other 
eminent surgeons, among them being the 
late Mr. Stanley. I now come to the per- 
cussion-cap manufacture, the total number 


of children and young persons employed 
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in which is, I find, 665, of whom 566 are 
females, there being about 150 children 
and young persons. The condition of these 
children may be summed up in the words 
of Mr. White, the Inspector, a gentleman 
who discharges his duties in the most ad- 
mirable manner, and who says— 

“The manufacture is very limited in extent. 

It is carried on mainly by female labour, including 
that of many young girls, and is, perhaps, the 
most dangerous of all general manufactures. An 
explosion occurred in Birmingham three days after 
the visit of the Inspector, which caused the death 
of nine persons, and wound:d upwards of forty, 
many of whom were young girls.” 
Surely such a state of things as this, exist- 
ing in the case of a large number of fe- 
males of a tender age, is well worthy of 
the consideration of the Government. The 
next trade to which I will advert is the 
paper-staining, in which the total number 
of children and young persons engaged is 
1,150. The effects of the work are thus 
described— 

“ The labour,” says Mr. Lord, “ is not in itself 

injurious, but it is made so by the length of over- 
time, being protracted oftentimes late into the 
night.” 
Next comes fustian-cutting, in which the 
numbers under the age of eighteen em- 
ployed is 1.563, the hours of work being 
fourteen hours daily, but oftentimes, ‘‘ to 
bring up arrears,’’ eighteen or twenty 
hours. The nature of the work is de- 
scribed as— 

“ Nothing in itself prejudicial, but, as at present 

conducted, it is productive of the very worst re- 
sults of prolonged labour, both as regards health 
and education.” 
Then there is a very important branch of 
industry, which is the machine-lace finish- 
ing, which employs no less than 10.000 
children and young persons in various fae- 
tories. The state of the workplaces is 
spoken of by Mr. White as being— 

** Generally injurious to health, hot and ill ven- 

tilated. Ile has noticed crowded places in which 
the space gave only 100, 92, 90,and even 67 cubic 
feet for each person, it being considered necessary 
to give a soldier in barracks from 500 to 600, and 
patients in hospitals 1,200 each.” 
I now come to the pillow-lace making, in 
which children of five years of age and even 
younger are engaged. Its effects are that 
it causes the children to 

** Suffer considerably in health from closeness of 
confinement and bad air, as well as in their eye- 
sight from the mode of working.” 
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chimney-sweepers and climbing boys, for 
whose protection an Act of Parliament has 
been passed, which has been systematically, 
openly, and pertinaciously violated in the 
country districts. The Act itself is imper- 
fect, but it is rendered still more so by the 
magistrates neglecting to inflict the proper 
penalties when it is proved that its provi- 
sions have been violated. In the country, 
it appears, the number of these climbing 
boys is on the inerease, while in London, 
with a population of 3,000,000, there are, 
I believe, but one or two to be found. The 
cause of the increasing number, I believe, 
is to be found in the fact that the proprie- 
tors of houses and mills in many cases 
insist upon having the climbing boys in- 
stead of the machine. The number of 
these climbing boys throughout the country 
is 2,000. and they begin to work abont 
eight years of age—some as young even 
as five. In the smaller towns the hours of 
work vary from eight and nine hours a day, 
in the larger towns from twelve to sixteen ; 
I shall now submit to your Lordships’ notice 
not one-twentieth part of the evidence con- 
tained in these volumes with respect to this 
employment. These boys are, in the first 
place, subject to a most frightful disorder 
called the chimney-sweeper’s cancer. I| 
have been in hospitals and seen cases of it 
myself. I would now ask your Lordships 
to listen fur a moment to the evidence given 
on the point by Mr. Ruff, of Nottingham, 
who was himself a master-sweep, and who, 
be it said to his credit, has come forward 
to give testimony against the continuance 
of this abominable system. Mr. Ruff’s 
evidence is as follows :—- 

“ No one knows the cruelty which a boy has to 
undergo in learning. The flesh must be hardened. 
This is done by rubbing it, chiefly on the elbows 
and knees, with the strongest brine, close by a hot 
fire. You must stand over them with a cane, or 
coax them by the promise of a half-penny, &c., if 
they will stand a few more rubs. At first they 
will come back from their work with their arms 
| and knees streaming with blood; then they must 
| be rubbed with brine again.” 





| Is this a state of things, my Lords, which 

is to be permitted to go on? Are we to 

call ourselves a free and Christian country, 
| knowing that 2,0U0 of our fellow-creatures, 
| just as good as ourselves, are doomed to 
/the most exeruciating and _ intolerable 
| agony, because some gentlemen say they 
| will have sweeping-boys and will not use 


In many eases they have become irretriev- | machines, and because magistrates refuse 


ably and hopelessly blind, 


1 beg now to| to act upon the clearest and most indis- 


call your Lordships’ attention to the state | putable breaches of the law being proved 
of the great mass of thuse ordinarily called | befure them ? Another master-sweep, Mr. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 
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Stansfield, says, ‘In learning a child you 
must use violence that I shudder to think 
of.” I will not detain your Lordships. 
There is much more of the same evi- 
dence, and many more witnesses might 
be brought forward to show the physical 
suffering which these poor children under- 
go. But what is their moral condition ? 
“They are bought, sold, and leased by 
their parents and guardians.’’ “* They areas 
completely slaves,”’ says Mr. Ellis, a magis- 
trate of Leicester, ** as any negro children 
in South Carolina.” I have received from 
America at various times letters from 
persons rebuking me for the part which 
I have taken, and which, with the bless- 
ing of God, I always will take, in favour 
of the extinction of slavery—rebuking me 
and at the same time asserting that a 
state of things exists in England with 
regard to young children ten times worse 
than anything which exists in relation to 
negro children in any part of South 
America. I should like to know, indeed, 
where we can find children treated like 
these white children of this country are 
treated, with all our boasted civilization. 


{Jury 24, 1863} 





1 remember when that admirable Jady 


Mrs, Beecher Stowe was in this country, | remove this great abomiuation. 
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ships cannot say ‘*‘ Amen.”’ There is not 
one evil among those which I have men 
tioned which is not capable either of entire 
removal or of very considerable abatement. 
Let us now be guided by foreign countries. 
We set them the example. Our factory 
legislation preceded theirs, but they have 
pushed it further, and applied it to a num- 
ber of trades. No less than twelve foreign 
countries have introduced regulations and 
enactments limiting the hours of labour, 
providing instruction, and suppressing the 
cruelty practised towards these little and 
helpless children. My Lords, I think I have 
said sufficient to show your Lordships what 
there is for study during the recess, and 
what inducements there are for this House 
coming forward early next Session to blot 
out so great a reproach and so great a dis- 
grace to the civilization and honour of this 
country. I am most anxious that these 
facts should go forth to the public. I hope 
what passes here will meet with a response 
out of doors. I hope that at the commences 
ment of the next Session, either by myself, 
if life and strength be spared to me, or by 
the Government, whose duty it is to under- 
take the task, some effort will be made to 
This first 


Sor Papers. 


at my house, she spoke to the late Lord | Report includes only six trades, and applies 


Campbell on the subject, and Lord Campbell | to 27,000 children of tender years. 


Other 


replied, ** What you say is strictly true. | Reports will bringup thenumber to 100,000. 
The only difference between America and, Although every child has a claim on our 


us ia this. 
by law. With us it is forbidden by law ; 
but the law is constantly and openly violat- 
ed, and we cannot get the Legislature to 
come forward with sufficient vigour to main- 
tain its own acts, and to put an end to this 
cruelty and violence.” 


With America it is permitted | attention, when the number is swollen to 


100,000, the claim, besides resting on the 
ground of humanity, rests also on political 
considerations, because the welfare and 
well-being of so many future citizens are 
involved. With many thanks to your 


Another master | Lordships, | now commit what I have said 


chimney sweep says, ** I have hired a lad | to your judgment and consideration. 


for £1 a year, and I have bought lads my- 
self, giving the parents so much a year 
further.”” Great efforts have been made | 
in Scotland to suppress this system, and | | 
believe that, greatly to the credit of that 


POLAND.—ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that in moving an Address on the sub- 
ject of the atrocities committed or threat- 


country, it is very nearly extinguished. , ened by Russians and Poles during the in- 


Let me call your Lordships’ attention to the 
words of Lord Cockburn, in passing sen- 
tence on a chimney sweeper at Glasgow. | 
Lord Cockburn said — 


“Tt was a scandal to the law to allow the sweep- | 
ing of chimneys by chilaren—it was indeed mon.- | 
strous to allow any child tobe employed in such a | 
way; and ifthe trade were but once put down, | 
it would be looked upon with so much horror that | 
it would be difficult to convince the next genera- | 
tion that it had ever existed in a country claim- 
ing to be Christian.” 


surrection in Poland, he did not want to 
raise any discussion, whether it might or 
might not be possible for Poland to con- 
tinue under the dominion of Russia with 
any guarantee or probability that that 
country would be pacified. But there was 
one part of the question upon which they 
ought to have fuller official information— 
namely, as to the atrocities and cruelties 
which were now going on in this lament- 
able civil war. It might or might not be 


What is there in such a declaration as that! true that these atrocities were all on one 


to which, in your consciences, your Lord-| side, but it appeared to him, that having in- 
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terfered on the ground of humanity, and! right to remonstrate, should call for what 
having taken action with France and Aus-' was called ‘increased energy”’ in Poland, 
tria, England was bound to see upon what which meant fresh atrocitics and increased 
foundation the statements which reached | severity, and should hold ont no prospect 
this country rested. It was entirely upon | of a mitigation. It was right to say that 
the ground of humanity that our Govern-| we did not mean to go to war; but the 
ment had taken the course which they had | three Powers were bound, before God and 
taken, and were placed in the almost un-| man, to put a step to these eruelties which 
precedented position in which they now | were being perpetrated in Poland if they 
stood. The English and the Freneh had | had the power, Tle did not agree in the 
never made so serious an attempt at inter-| interpretation whieh in another place had 
vention between Poland and her Russian | been put on the words used by the Foreign 
subjects as at the present time. Any man | Secretary on a previous occasion. Te did 
who at the commencement of this year had | not understand his noble Friend to say 
predicted that we should find ourselves | that under no circumstances would we go 
engaged with France and Austria in what to war in this matter, but rather that 
practically was an intervention on behalf of | these negotiations had not been com- 
Poland would have been deemed to have a; menced with a view of attacking or in- 
very fertile imagination or else to possess juring Russia. Her Majesty's Govern- 
very little political knowledge. The con-| ment might not upon other grounds have 
scription had excited universal indignation | a right to meddle in this matter, but they 
both in Franee and England, and it was | had pledged themselves to interfere to put 
impossible for the two Governments to sit |@ stop to those unchristian and barbarous 
still and do nothing. Diplomatic repre-| practices. Their Lordships ought to have 
sentations were made, with what result | full information in reference to what was 
everybody knew. The object of our inter- | now taking place in Poland, in order that 
ference had been to stop the effusion of they might see whether there had been 
blood and the perpetration of numberless | any mitigation of the atrocities which had 
atrocities ; but the effect of it, so far as it | been practised in that country. Te there- 
had any effect, was that almost greater fore begged to move 

cruelties were committed. Since March,| “That an humble Address be presented to Her 
when our representations were first made, | Majesty for, Copies of any Reports that may have 


| ravief ha : | been received from our Diplomatic or Consular 
General Mou f d been appointed, | Agents on the Continent of Atrocities committed 


whose proclamations could not be read | or threatened by Russians or Poles since Ist 
without horror and indignation. Few | May ;” 


people knew the full extent of these procla- | And to inquire whether Her Majesty’s 
mations. Among other things, women wear-| Government had reason to hope that the 
ing mourning in the streets, no matter civil war now raging in Poland would be 
what bereavement they might have under- | henceforth conducted according to the 
gone, were to be treated like common | usages of civilized warfare. 

women of the town, registered, and sub-| Kant RUSSELL: My Lords, my no- 
jected to all the examinations to which ble Friend has asked us to produce the 
that class were liable. He had received reports of our diplomatic and consular 
many accounts of cruelties which had been agents relating to atrocities committed or 
committed, but would only mention one as threatened by the Russians and Poles. In 
a sample of the Russian rule. A priest answer to my noble Friend, I have to state 
who had administered spiritual consolation , that it is very disadvantageous to our di- 
to a dying insurgent was first sentenced to’ plomatic servants abroad to produce to 
death, and afterwards, as an act of mercy, Parliament, and thereby to publish to all 
that sentence was commuted to twelve the world the communications which they 
years’ exile. It was most disereditable to make from time to time to Her Majesty’s 
England and France, that after having Government. Of course, it is essential 
taken this office upon themselves, such that Her Majesty’s Government should 
outrages as were reported should have have all the information that can be col 
been since committed. He did not think lected on such subjects as those referred 
that the sneers and sarcasms of Prince to by my noble Friend, and that such in- 
Gortschakoff at the reasoning of our formation should be of the most authentic 
Foreign Secretary would disturb him or character possible; but our diplomatic 
the public, but it would be felt to be in- agents say, and | believe rightly, that 
tolerable that Russia, while denying our , they find great difficulty in obtaining in- 


The Marquess of Clanricarde ‘ 
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formation if it is supposed that it is to be 
laid upon the tables of the Houses of Par- 
liament and published to the world. There 
are certain cases in which that objection 
must be overcome and papers from our 
diplomatic agents be produced ; but I do 
not think there is anything in the present 
ease that ought to make us depart from 
the general rule. The statements made 
to our diplomatic agents are, of course, 
liable to question. What Lord Napier 
says, being himself far away from the 
scene of the insurrection, he hears from 
the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs or 
derives from the Gazette of St. Peters- 
burg, which is open to all the world ; and, 
on the other hand, Her Majesty's Consul 
at Warsaw reports from time to time ac- 
counts which come from different parts of 
Poland ; but these accounts, some of them 
accurate, must be liable to question, be- 
cause they refer to matters which do not 
take place within the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Warsaw, but come from va- 
rious parts of the country. It would, 
therefore, be inconvenient, not only to Her 
Majesty’s Government —who would get 
Jess information, and information less 
trustworthy—but also to Parliament itself 
to produce Reports which, on further exa- 
mination, might not turn out to be strict- 
ly correct. My noble Friend has spoken 
of the acts of General Mouravieff with 
reference to a proclamation respecting the 
wearing of mourning. It was published 
in the newspapers, and has never been 
officially contradicted, and may be regarded 
as perfectly authentic. When Lord Na- 
pier asked Prince Gortschakoff what had 
taken place, he said it was quite true that 
pecuniary penalties had been inflicted on 
women who had worn mourning, that fines 
to the amount of £110 or £!20 had been 
paid, and that the consequence had been 
that the custom of wearing mourning as a 
patriotic badge and political manifestation 
had been discontinued. With respect to 
the more general question, my noble Friend 
says that we ought not to have begun any 
negotiations at all unless we were deter- 
mined to obtain that for which we set out. 
I will not enter into a controversy with my 
noble Friend on that point ; but I may ob- 
serve that my opinion differs from that of 
my noble Friend. I think it is very often 
expedient to make representations to dif- 
ferent Governments as to their conduct, 
without being determined to push the con- 
troversy to the extent of war. 


(Jury 24, 1863} 
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tainly a great misrepresentation of that 
which I said on a former oceasion. It 
appears that somehow or other Mr. Hors- 
man has made a statement; which is so 
important, and so evidently contradictory 
of what I did say, that I must call your 
Lordships’ attention to it. 1 find he has 
said that a statement which I was sup- 
posed to have made was, ** that however 
much the honour and interests of England 
may demand it, and however much the 
safety of Europe may require it, England 
will on no account draw the sword fur Po- 
land.”” Now, my Lords, that statement is 
so absurd, it is impossible I could have made 
it. I beg to call your Lordships’ attention 
to the nature of my argument. I said 
that where the honour and independence 
of England are in question there can be 
no calculation of consequences—you must 
defend your honour whatever the conse- 
quences ; but when the question is one of 
general humanity—when it is one of the 
balance of power, and the bearing of a cer- 
tain treaty, it then becomes the Govern- 
ment before it takes any course, and be- 
comes Parliament before it comes to any 
decision, to see clearly what the object is 
which you have in view, and whether you 
have the means and whether there is a 
probability of effecting it. There was no 
question, then, as to the honour of the coun- 
try, the independence of the country, or the 
safety uf the country ; but the national con- 
sideration was whether you were likely to 
obtain the object in view, and especially 
whether that object was a definite one. 
Without going over the reasons on which 
I based that argument, | am persuaded 
that there is sound reason for saying that 
you ought not to engage in hostilities 
without having a clear object in view, and 
without having clearly in view the means 
by which that object is to be effected. 
There is another statement made in the 
same speech of a very different character. 
It is there attributed to me that I said, 
'** If Poland obtain its independence, it 
will be not only without the goodwill, but 
|eontrary to the judgment, the wish, and 
‘the desire of England.”” Something like 
that interpretation was put on my speech 
/by a noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
| Derby) ; but I submit that that it is not o 
' fair construction of my words—it certainly 
_is not a just construction of my meaning. 
| I stated elsewhere and some time ago my 
‘opinions regarding the independence of 





I must, | Poland, and expressed a hope that one 
however, notice what is evidently and cer-| day or other that independence would be 
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restored. What I was arguing against} Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
was an independence which should be es-| CLIFFE said, the House must have heard 
tablished by a foreign Power—whether | with deep interest, if not with equal satis. 
France, or Austria, or England—which I faction, the explanations which had been 
said might become an element of disorder | given by bisnoble Friend. It was difficult 
in Europe. It appears to me that that} for him to conceive that under present cir- 
is not only a fair argument, but that it | cumstances the Secretary of State should 
is exactly what would ‘happen. If Poland | have gone so far out of his way as to exclude 
were able to establish her own independ- | himself from the possibility of following up 
ence, it would be an element of order| any negotiations which Her Majesty’s Go- 
and peace in Europe; but if foreign) vernment might have embarked in, even 
Powers were to establish an independent | at the risk of producing a more complicated 
Kingdom of Poland, which could not sub- | state of relations than any that had hitherto 
sist of itself—if Poland were exposed to| existed on the subject before their Lord- 
continual contention and conflict with| ships. The conduct of Austria on this oe- 
Russia in order to maintain her independ- | easion must have been regarded by the 
ence or to extend her territory—if France | House with great satisfaction. If Austria 
and England were continually to be called | had not taken a line completely in har- 
in to support the kingdom which they had | | mony with the two Western Powers, it was 
artificially created—such a kingdom would | | difficult to’ conceive how any practical re- 
be a source of disorder, and not of order sult could have followed from the nego- 
to Europe. That was my argument. I) tiations. The course which Austria had 
think it is a very plain one, and I do not) taken was not only important as it affected 
believe that men generally will dissent! Poland, but it showed that the Austrian 
from it. With regard to what is going on | Government had really and sincerely made 
in reference to the Polish question, Her | up its mind to that line of poliey which 
Majesty’s Government have received many of its recent acts had led them to ex- 
@ very important communication from | pect. Austria was no longer the oppres- 
Russia, which has been laid before the! sor of Italy and the opponent of every 
Iiouse. All I have to say to that com-| liberal opinion connected with social pro- 
munication is, that the only practical part | gress ; she had chosen the better part, and 
of it is a recommendation on the part of | we might henceforth have the satisfaction, 
Russia that Austria should combine and | not only of seeing maintained the good 
place herself in concert with Prussia and | understanding which from an early period 
Russia, that there should be a conference had existed between that country and Eng- 
between the three, that they should settle | land, but we might look upon Austria as an 
the details of what should be done with | efficient co-operator in those matters which 
regard to ** the six points,’’ and that when | affected the interests of Europe in a political 
they had come to an end of their labours | as well as ina commercial sense. He could 
—when they had decreed certain details | not entirely agree with the noble Marquess 
and certain measures —England and France | (the Marquess of Clanricarde) that the 
should have the benefit of being informed | Polish question was one which rested ex- 
of the result. That is the only practical | clusively on considerations of humanity. 
proposal contained in that communication ; | No doubt, those considerations had mate- 
and I am glad to say that no sooner had | rially influenced Her Majesty’s Government, 
it reached the Austrian Government than | | and produced a strong impression, not only 
they at once telegraphed to St. Peters- | in this country, but in other parts of Eu- 
burg declining the proposition. I have had | rope. But there were others of equal im- 
placed in my hands by the Austrian Am- | portance which must have had no trifling 
bassador a very able and straightforward | weight in the councils of Her Majesty’s Go- 
despatch, in which Austria entirely refuses | vernment—nor could they, indeed, be lost 











to be a party to such a conference. I have 
only to add, that as far as the communi- 
cations have gone, France, Austria, and 
England are entirely of accord as to the 
course which they will take, and I hope 
that concert will continue, and will be fol- 
lowed by good results. At present, I cer- 
tainly should not be justified in entering 
further into the subject. 


Earl Russell 





sight of by Parliament. It required none 
of those painful details which we had read 
so frequently of late in the public journals, 
and which had been so fully confirmed by 
official correspondence, to show us the 
nature of this war. On the one side, by 
long series of unjust and oppressive acts, 
a great nation of several millions of men 
had been reduced to the necessity of risking 
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everything against a Power of far greater 
magnitude, and consequently, by the des- 
perate nature of her position, was com- 
pelled to resort to the most unusual and 
distressing extremities. On the other side, 
that same spirit of injustice and oppression 
which had been too manifest in the pro- 
ceedings of Russia for the last fifty years, 
had made her assume the character of an 
exterminator, and plunged her into mea- 
sures of the most violent and outrageous 
severity. How, indeed, could it be other- 
wise? Cruelty and unlimited violence 
must, of necessity, mark every act of 
warfare on both sides; and he confessed 
it was comparatively indifferent to him 
whether the blame could be brought home 
either to Russia or to Poland. Where- 
ever it originated, its effects could be no 
other than such as he had described ; 
and in those effects we might read a most 
important lesson, a clear admonition of what 
it was our duty to do in order to assist in 
putting an end to a state of things se con- 
trary to every principle of humanity, and so 
well calculated to endanger the peace of Eu- 
rope. It could not be denied, up to the 
present time the negotiations had not been 
attended with the suecess which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had seemed to expect. 
The despatch which his noble Friend had 
laid upon the table some few days ago must 
have struck their Lordships as not less re- 
markable for the skilfulness of its com- 
position than for being destitute of every- 
thing which could afford hope of a satisfac- 
tory solution, The spirit by which it was 
too evidently pervaded appeared as remote 
from the establishment of a good under- 
standing as anything that could well be 
conceived ; and, except that it offered some 
insight into the real intentions of Russia, it 
could only excite feelings of regret that a 
paper devoted to such important and deli- 
cate interests, and proceeding from a Go- 
vernment standing so high among the 
Powers of Europe, should have been mark- 
ed by a tone of sarcasm so little in keeping 
with itssubject-matter, and so far from being, 
in that respect, creditable to the Premier 
who had signed it. If Russia would recon- 
cile us to the vigorous system of measures 
by which she was labouring to suppress, 
she would have best consulted her own 
interests by the use of a more courteous 
style of correspondence, even if she could 


not go the length of holding out some hope | 
But, however | 
painful it might be that diplomacy on this | 


of a satisfactory solution. 


occasion had obtained so little success as 
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to be reduced to the necessity of either 
stopping short in its humane exertions, or 
continuing negotiations under circumstances 
of greater risk, it was but fair to consider 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Government 
with reference to the difficulties under 
which they had been called to act, and 
which it was impossible to disguise. No 
one who looked back to the part which 
England had taken in the transactions re- 
specting Poland could fail to be convinced 
that a certain amount of moral obligation 
had devolved upon us in common with our 
allies, There was, no doubt, a duty which 
neither they nor we could easily shake off. 
Though diplomatic negotiations could hard- 
ly be pursued without risks more or less 
serious, he would venture to say that 
affairs in Poland could not go on as they 
had done without occasioning a chronic 
danger, not only to the peace of Europe, 
but to those interests which in England 
were closely connected with the mainte- 
nance of tranquillity, and were of the ut- 
most importance to her industrial and com- 
mercial population. THe did not think the 
conscience of this country would be satis- 
fied till every exertion, short of plunging 
the country into war, had been made ; and 
he, for one, should be sorry to see it laid 
down as a rule that the policy of a great 
country like England was to be determined 
by the fear of war. No great country 
could retaia its high position in the coun- 
cils of Europe without fulfilling the condi- 
tions of its greatness; and by shrinking 
in any one instance from the performance 
of an essential duty it might do an irre- 
parable injury to its character, and perhaps 
only postpone the evil hour, laying the 
materials of future war upon a broader 
foundation. Were we to be deterred from 
redeeming our pledges by so unworthy a 
sentiment, we might as well throw up our 
Commission as a first-rate Power at once, 
and fall back into that secondary position 
which might be maintained at less cost and 
perhaps with more dignity. England might 
still have measures at her disposal, and a 
sense of duty might prescribe the adoption 
of them—measures to which we might 
fairly resort, which are recoguised by the 
law of nations, and which would not entitle 
Russia to seek redress by a declaration of 
war. He admitted that a policy of the 
'nature he referred to could hardly be car- 
ried out without exposing us to some un- 
pleasant contingencies ; but if the cireum- 
stances now betore us involved our credit 
| and the future tranquillity of Europe, not 
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only were we entitled to pursue that policy, 
but called on to do so with a pressure which 
it was difficult to resist. After all, perhaps 
the danger was not so great as some per- 
sons conceived. Russia was not the Russia 
of ten years ago; she had felt the reaction 
of that injurious system she had so long 
pursued—the effects upon her own internal 
prosperity of the losses of war which she 
had more than once entailed upon other 
nations. She had herself experienced the 
pernicious effects of an offensive war, and 
found those losses which she had so often 
inflicted on other nations brought home to 
her own bosom. With these circumstances 
borne in mind, ought we to permit ourselves 
to entertain an exaggerated alarm? He 
might be told that it would not be gene- 
rous to take advantage of the weakness of 
a friendly Power, or to press our demands 
upon her acceptance so forcibly as to cause 
her any embarrassment or serious inconve- 
nience ; but in this, as in other cases, an 
exception was to be observed. But was 
Russia entitled to this delicacy 2? Were we 
at liberty to sacrifice humanity and justice 
to mere courtesy ? Was it true that the 
policy of Russia and her conduct towards 
surrounding States had been one of almost 
continual encroachment? Had it been 
such as to justify the general distrust of 


Europe? If it were so, he must say that it 
comported well with the interests of Europe 
and with our own rights not to be too 
delicate in our proceedings on the present 


occasion towards Russia. In employing 
these arguments, nothing was further from 
his thoughts than any desire to recommend 
a course of diplomatic action not fully war- 
ranted by the suggestions of prudence and 
the obligations of duty. His opinions were 
not even coloured by any feeling of hostility 
to Russia. Such was by no means the 
spirit in which he addressed their Lord- 
ships. At the same time, he thought that 
the measure of our proceedings in the pre- 
sent case could only be found in a conscien- 
tious discharge of our duty on the grounds 
of humanity, of treaty, and of the general 
tranquillity ; and moreover, that the princi- 
ples of action they pointed to forbade the 
negotiations to be left where they stood at 
present. From the line which the Aus- 
trian Government had taken, we might 
feel additionally justified in the course on 
which we had entered; and Russia her- 
self, if she would only take a hint from 
the strong feeling expressed throughout 
Europe at her conduct to Poland, might 
find an opportunity of relieving herself from 
Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe 


{LORDS} 
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much of that mistrust and irritation which 
her former policy had oceasioned on all 
sides. What adjacent country was there, 
which, either by negotiation or by war, had 
not been forced to subscribe largely to the 
grandeur of that empire ? Russia, no doubt, 
was destined to play an important part in 
Europe ; her territory and her resources 
were almost unlimited ; but just in propor. 
tion to her magnitude and importance was 
it expedient that the spirit of enlighten- 
ment which led to the late emancipation of 
the serfs should strengthen and develop it- 
self, till it resulted in the adoption of a more 
considerate and less encroaching policy 
towards her neighbours. Then, indeed, 
would Russia bea really great Power, In- 
stead of remaining an object of jealousy, 
distrust, and anxiety to Europe, she would 
take her proper place in that great union 
of civilized Governments, which, with all 
its errors and imperfect views, taken on 
the whole, does honour to the nineteenth 
century. 

Tae Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: As 
the state of the question now is very dif- 
ferent from what it was when I last ad- 
dressed your Lordships five or six weeks 
ago on the subject of Poland, I trust I may 
be permitted to express the opinion I en- 
tertain under the change of circumstances 
which has taken place. I do not find 
fault with the Government for having en- 
deavoured to obtain a diplomatic solution 
of the difficulties which have arisen in 
Poland. On the contrary, I said then, 
and I think still, that it was the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government to endeavour 
to place itself at the head of public opinion 
inthis country. But this answer of Prince 
Gortschakoff I regard as a practical termi- 
nation of all attempts, with any hope of 
usefulness, to continue diplomatic discus- 
sion with Russia; to go further in that 
course would be perfectly idle. It is said 
that there has been no result from these 
interchanges of diplomatic notes. I think 
there has been this valuable result, that 
we know exactly where we are; we know 
that by diplomacy we shall obtain nothing 
from Russia, as she insists on continuing 
the same course she has been pursuing 80 
long. This first act being entirely over, 
it is for Her Majesty's Government to con~ 
sider what they shall now do. I do not 
think it would be expedient for me to enter 
on that subject. It is one demanding, and 
I have no doubt undergoing, the gravest 
consideration at the hands of the respon- 
sible advisers of the Crown. I do not 
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think I should assist them, or do the pub- 
lic any service by endeavouring to state 
the arguments in favour of one course or 
of the other. The noble Marquess who 
introduced this discussion spoke with the 
gravity which it is impossible not to feel 
on such a subject of the atrocities said to 
have been committed by the Russians. I 
do not ask for letters from Warsaw or any 
other part of Poland to substantiate the 
statement of the atrocities which the noble 
Marquess has adverted to. The proclama- 
tions of General Mouravieff in themselves 
are an atrocity. The state of things they 
produce, of general persecution, of confis- 
cation of property, of want of private and 
public security, are in themselves an atro- 
city as yet unknown in Europe; and I 
feel convinced every day more and more, 
that be the prudence of Cabinets what it 
may, desirous as they may be to prevent 
the spread of war in Europe, their efforts 
will be altogether vain if these atrocities 
are continued. ‘The feelings of the people 
of Europe will overcome the prudence of 
their governors. I do trust that the Rus- 
sian Government will seriously consider 
the position in which it stands. It has 
had the same opportunities of making the 
Kingdom of Poland useful to it as have 
been possessed by Austria in Galicia, and 
by Prussia in Posen. There is no dif- 
ference. In the two provinces which are 
in the hands of Austria and Prussia we see 
great prosperity, and, toa great extent, 
content. For thirty-three years the King- 
dom of Poland has been in a constant state 
of dormant or active insurrection. The 
cause is bad government, and bad govern- 
ment alone. It arises from that brutal 
contempt for the feelings of persons whom 
they consider their subjects against which 
human nature revolts. I do trust, I say, 
that Russia will really consider the position 
in which she stands. We are not enemies 
of Russia. We desire the continuance of 
the state of things which was established 
at Vienna. It was not what we then de- 
sired. We acquiesced in it; Europe has 
become accustomed to it, and would toa 
greatextent be broken upif it was materially 
altered; and to avoid the difficulties and 
dangers of a change, we had rather that it 
should be retained than altered. Russia, 
if she proceeds in the course upon which 
she has entered, will render its retention 
impossible. Let her look at what Poland 
has been to her for the last thirty-three 
years. Has she derived any advantage 
from it? Has it not, on the contrary, cost 
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a great deal more than it has produced, and 
occupied a large portion of herarmy? Has 
she derived any prestige from the posses- 
sion of Poland? Quite the contrary. Pres- 
tige arises from a succession of victories, 
from success in all operations. In Poland 
hers has been a continual failure during 
the life of man—a failure because she has 
been persisting in that which is wrong. I 
wish that the Emperor, who speaks through 
his ministers, against what he calls revolu- 
tion, attributing to revolutionary feelings 
in France and other countries that which 
takes place in Poland, would consider that 
he is himself at this moment the first re- 
volutionist in Europe. He is placing him- 
self at the head of the emancipated serfs 
against their late masters, and against the 
proprietors of land in every part of Poland. 
It is a popular insurrection against pro- 
perty, and the Emperor is at the head of 
it. My Lords, it never answers for an 
Emperor to adopt that line. He may 
depend upon it that he and his family will 
suffer for the confusion and the danger 
which they are exciting in Poland. Is it 
possible for him not to know, if he looks 
through any portion of history—more es- 
| pecially that of Eastern countries, with 
which he is greatly more connected than 
| with the West—is it possible for him not 
| to know that justice and generosity on the 
| part of a man in the possession of great 
| power are more efficacious in the manage- 
ment and government of nations than the 
greatest severities that can be exercised ; 
| that severity may, for an instant, create an 
| apparent calm, but that that calm is delu- 
| sive, and is always followed by a reaction 
| which produces a state of things more 
dangerous than that which preceded the 
calm? My Lords, there have been atroci- 
ties mentioned arising out of the procla- 
/mations with respect to the treatment of 
| women, which it appears to me impossible 
| that any one who lives in civilized Europe 
| should at any time have sanctioned. The 
man who outrages a woman makes man- 
kind his enemy, and exposes himself to all 
the consequences of the loathing which he 
excites. And yet it is impossible to doubt 
that under the orders of Mouravieff—and 
Mouravieff is at this time apparently the 
favourite agent of the Russian Government 
—these atrocities are committed. I will 
say no more. I leave the matter in the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Government. I 
will not in any way increase the difficulties 
of which I recognise the existence. I do 
trust that the Government will most gravely 
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consider what shall be the next step; but; Peland. I must say I think that you 
if it be a further step in such negotixtion | were wise to subdue the feelings of anger 
as they have had with Russia, it will fail | and horror which must have been excited 
like the last. by these acts, and to recollect that you 

Tue Ear. or MALMESBURY: My | were not poets or sentimentalists, or even 
Lords, your Lordships will, I think, feel | humanitarians, but that you were politicians 
that we are again placed in the position | and statesmen, and that you had your own 
which was described by my noble Friend | eoantry. to consider before you regarded 
beliind me (the Earl of Derby) the other | the feelings and interests of others. Why 
night. We are struggling between our} have not Her Majesty’s Government fol. 
feelings and our judgment. Our feelings} lowed the same course with respect to 
did not require the eloquence of the noble | Poland ? —and what has been the result 
Ear! who has just sat down, of the noble | of their deviating from the course whieh 
Earl near me (the Earl of Shaftesbury), | they adopted in America? It has been 
who addressed your Lordships on the sub- | said by the noble Marquess and the uoble 
ject of Poland on a previous occasion, or | Viscount that we are drifting into a war. 
of the noble Marquess who commenced the | The noble Viscount said that he would not 
present debate, to rouse them. The | willingly go to war, but that if our hoveur 
noble Viscount (Viscount Stratford de} became involved, we must not hesitate for 
Redcliffe) has gone even farther, because | a moment, bat must take the lead in Ea- 
he has not only expressed the feelings| rope. The noble Earl also told us that 
which every man must entertain with re-| we ought to take the lead in Europe. 
gard to a gallant nation struggling for its| That system of taking the lead in Eu- 
liberty, but he has gone perhaps a little too | rope. whieh used to be so rife at the Fo- 
far in attacking the Russian Cabinet. 1) reign Office, is one of the most dangerous 
shall not detain your Lordships by defend- | that can possibly be fellowed, It is averse 
ing the Russian Emperor or his instru-|to the present state of civilization in this 
ments. I only beg that you will not let | country, to its social state, and te its poli- 
your judgments be overthrown by your | tical interests. At the beginning of this 
feelings. 1 have never, since the end of | century circumstances wore quite different. 
the Session of 1853, felt so much appre- | England was obliged to take the lead every- 
hension with respect to the state of Eu-| where, and keep it everywhere: but the 
rope as | do now, and I much fear that | convietion of this country now is that our 
many things which have been said this | safety, our dignity, and our happiness de- 
evening are not calculated to remove the | pend upon a policy of non-intervention. 
difficulties under which Her Majesty’s Go- | When you leave that course, you are not 
vernment are now labouring. Those diffi- | safe fora moment. At the beginning of 
culties are entirely to be attributed tou Her | the century we were not strong enough to 
Majesty’s Government having left the safe | follow that policy. We are strong enough 
course of non-intervention. When they|now. From our tower of strength we 
entered office,they promised that they would | may look down without losing any dignity 
follow that road ; and so long as they have |or any of our power, upon what takes 
followed it, they have maintained peace. | place around us, without meddling with the 
They followed that road in a ease almost | affairs of others, or interfering with the 
analogous to that of Russia and Poland— | most dangerous questions which can arise. 
I mean America—and we all, I believe, What is the position in which we stand? 
admit the wisdom of the course which they First of all we gave advice, and then-we 
have pursued. Your Lordships must have ) made positive propositions. These have been 
had even stronger feelings when you saw | refused ; — and what follows 2? The contre- 
the blood of your own relations, I may say, | versy will be continued by angry arguments, 
shed in torrents in America than those | which will gradually drift into reciprocal 
which you entertain with regard to Poland, | recrimination, and possibly end in a wat. 
and yet your judgment got the better of | That is what we have to apprehend. When 
your feelings. You declared that you would | the noble Earl who last spoke (the Earl. of 
not interfere on any occasion, and even | Ellenborough) says that the course which 
refused to propose an armistice when the | Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
Emperor of the French proposed to join| shows us where we are, he will not say 
with you to stop that cruel war, and to put { where we shall be three months hence. I[ 
an end to cruelties quite as revolting— | think that this position of things is extreme- 
even against women—as are committed in| ly alarming. I think that by entering upon 
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this Polish controversy we have followed 
the impulse of our feelings rather than of 
our judgment. I think we might have in- 
terfered innocently and with dignity by 
simply letting Russia know what was our 
opinion of her government in Poland, of her 
breach of treaties, and of the cruelty with 
which she is prosecuting this war. You 
might have done what you did in the ease 
of the King of Naples. You might have 
withdrawn your Ambassador, and thus 
shown that you would no longer have any 
relations with a Power so uncivilized, so 
uncertain in its faith, and whose acts are 
so revolting to the feelings of the people of 
this country. You might have done that 
without being placed in a position deroga- 
tory to your honour, and without jeopardiz- 
ing peace, as there is a risk that you may 
do by the policy you have adopted. It is 
natural that we should feel respect for a 
brave nation which has been defending it- 
self as Poland has ; but our duty is this— 
to consider well what we owe to our own 
country, and to take care that we do not 
lead it into a war which, if it does take 
place, we can have but little interest in 
prosecuting. When you speak of the ques 
tion of the duty of England with regard to 
Poland, you have to consider what are the 
causes for which a nation interferes on be- 
half of another nation. You probably make 
it depend on one or two general considera- 
tions. You may advocate interference on 
her behalf on the score of humanity. But 
how, let me ask, if you involve England in 
a war with Russia, will it further the cause 
of humanity that thousands of your coun- 
trymen should be slaughtered, and their 
blood added to that which has already been 
shed in Poland? Again, you may seek to 
justify interference on the score of national 
interest. But is there any national interest 
involved which should induce us to embark 
in a struggle like this? Putting the ques- 
tion on the lowest footing, is there any 
commercial interest at stake? For my 
part see none. It cannot, I may add, be 
contended that there are associations which 
bind us to Poland. We know that she sent 
the best of her soldiers to fight against us 
in the armies of Napoleon, nor do I recol 
leet any act, epoch, or circumstance which 
has tended to bring the two countries into 
friendly association, or has left behind it 
any of those feelings which are naturally 
produced when two nations have been act 
ing together for centuries. I can, I confess, 
see no excuse for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment having taken the active steps which 
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they have taken in this instance. They 
might have taken steps less active, which 
could not be pronounced measures of inter- 
ference. Friendly communications on our 
part might have been made showing what 
the leading countries of Europe thought of 
the government of Poland and the conduct 
towards her of Russia. If you had so acted, 
you would have kept yourselves free from 
trammels which you can now hardly escape. 
If you go hand-in-hand with France on this 
question, you will find that your interests are 
not identical— that they are at variance 
with those of France—and that the war in 
which you engage will end as other wars 
have ended within the last five or six years, 
by giving to France a material advantage 
at its close. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I do 
not think it is desirable that the Government, 
following the invitation given them in the 
singularly able speech made by the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Ellenborough), 
should enter more fully into this question 
at a moment when the gravest considera- 
tion ought to be given as to the course 
which we should adopt. I rise, therefore, 
simply to make a few remarks on the ex- 
traordinary speech which we have just 
heard. I ean perfectly well understand 
that the noble Earl who made it should 
have felt himself called upon to disapprove 
of the terms of approbation in which the 
noble Earl near him has spoken of the policy 
pursued by the Government ; but what is 
incomprehensible to me is that he, while 
insisting, very much in the same way as a 
noble Earl not now in his place (Earl 
Grey), that this country should not in the 
slightest degree interfere—even to the ex- 
tent of entering into diplomatic negotia- 
tions—in the struggle going on in Poland, 
and while talking of our *‘ looking down 
from the tower of our strength with dig- 
nity, and without any loss of prestige,” 
doing nothing while troubles were accumu- 
lating all over Europe—what, I repeat, is 
utterly incomprehensible to me is, that the 
noble Earl should then proceed to say we 
might have entered into diplomatic nego- 
tiations of a peculiar character which he 
described, and that we might even go so 
far as to withdraw our Ambassador from 
the Russian Court—a step ten times 
stronger than any which the Government 
have yet taken. For my part, I deny that 
there has been, in the course which we 
adopted, any departure from the principle of 
non-intervention. We have simply, in con- 
junction with the great Powers of Europe, 
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employed our moral influence, based on 


treaty rights and international law, to point, 


out the course which, in our opinion, Rus- 
sia ought to take at the present moment. 
To do less would not, I maintain, be con- 
sistent with that dignity and prestige to 
which the noble Earl alluded ; but I am 
quite sure that to have done more, and to 
break off, as he suggests, all diplomatic re- 
Jations with Russia, would have been to 
interfere in a much graver way than we 
have done, and to take a step which would 
much more surely lead to those disastrous 
results which I trust may yet be averted 


by the course pursued by my noble Friend | 
| the object in view might best be earried 


(Earl Russell). 
Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 


{COMMONS} 
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administrative battalions had always been 
that no corps whose services had been 
accepted as separate corps should be forced 
to join av administrative bettalion. The 
object of the letter for whieh his noble 
Friend moved, and which he had no objee- 
tion to produce, was to secure for such 
corps their share of the money voted by 
Parliament as a capitation grant, to enable 
them to avail themselves of the services of 
an adjutant, and also to furnish the Go- 
vernment with the necessary guarantee of 
the practical efficiency of their members, 
Accompanying the letter was a scheme, by 
which it appeared to the War Office that 


into effect ; and it was specially requested 


said, that after what had fallen from the | 


noble Ear! the Secretary for Foreign A ffairs, 
he should not press his Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


VOLUNTEERS. 
ADDRESS FOR A PAPER. 
Tue Eart or MALMESBURY moved, 





“ That an humble Address be presented to Her | 


Majesty tor, Copy of the Letter written by the 
Secretary of State for the War Department to the 


Lord-Lieutenants of Counties on the Subject of | 
might deem acceptable. 


attaching independent Corps of Volunteers to ad- 
ministrative Battalions.” 
The object of the circular was, he had no 
doubt, a good one, inasmuch as by attach- 
ing independent corps in the manner pro- 
posed they would have the advantage of 
the instruction of an adjutant, aud also the 
benefit of a certain amount of pay under 
the new Act of Parliament. There were, 
however, some cases in which it would be 
extremely inconvenient that independent 
corps should be so attached, inasmuch as 
in many rural districts the men would not 
find it easy to go a long distance to head- 
quarters to be battalionized. As he under- 
stood the letter, which he had only seen in 
the newspapers, it was of a permissive cha- 
racter, the lord-lieutenants being simply 
instructed to give those corps the option of 
joining a battalion or not; but there were 
instances in which lord-lieutenants had not 
taken that view of the matter, and the 
corps were attached withont having the 
opportunity afforded them of deciding for 
themselves. He should like, therefore, to 
ascertain from his noble Friend what was 
the real meaning of the circular letter which 
he had issued on the subject. 

Ear, DE GREY anv RIPON said, the 


view taken by the Government in forming 
Earl Granville 














that lord-lieutenants should give their 
opinions with respect to the seheme, they 
being at the same time informed that the 
best consideration would be given to any 
alterations in it which they might deem 
advisable. It was, he might add, very de- 
sirable that local corps should attach them- 
selves as far as possible to administrative 
battalions, but in cases in which real and 
substantia] local difficulties stood in the way 
it was expedient that lord lieutenants, m 
the exercise of their anthority, should pro- 
pose such arrangements as the various corps 


Motion agreed to. 
(Parl. Paper No. 256.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o'clock, till ‘To-morrow, 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 24, 1863. 


MINUTES. ]— Serect Committers — Report — 
Navy (Promotion and Retirement) [No. 501). 
ResouvuTions REPORTED — East India Revenue 

Accounts. 

Pustic Brits — Second Reading —Exhibition 
Medals (Lords) [Bill 261). 

Committee—Exhibition Medals (Lords). 

Report—Exhibition Medals ( Lords). 

Considered as amended—British Columbia Boun- 
daries (Lords) [Bill 187}. 

Third Reading—Rum Duty [Bill 256]; Augmen- 
tation of Benefices (Lords) [Bill 134]; Altera- 
tions in Judges’ Circuits (Lords) [Bill 252); 
Clergymen (Colonies) (Lords) [Bill 251] ; 
Statute Law Revision (Lurds) [Bill 233]. 

Withdrawn—Church building and New Parishes 
Acts Amendment [Bill 260), 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL (Lords). 
[BILL 233.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Mrz. HENNESSY said, that the mea- 
sure could have no practical effect, for, 
since it came down from the Lords, it 
had received an important Amendment. 
The result was, that while the schedule 
abolished certain rights and privileges, 
they were preserved by the first clause. 
The strong objection to the Bill was that 
it repealed some statutes relating to Ire- 
land, which were not in the Irish Statute 
Book, and would now be removed from 
that of England, and one statute to which 
the Irish courts of law must appeal. He 
also objected to the Bill because it repealed 
Magna Charta and other statutes, which 
were the landmarks of the Constitution, 
and which ought to be preserved. A Bill 
of that manitude—comprising 198 pages 
of important matter, referring to four and 
a half centuries of our constitutional his- 
tory — ought not to have been pressed 
through the House by the Government 
at that late period of the Session. He 
would therefore move that it be read a 
third time that day week. 

Mr. LYGON seconded the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 


word ‘“‘now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘upon this day 
week.’’—( Mr. Hennessy.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, it 
was a matter of utter astonishment to him 
to imagine what useful purpose either to 
his own reputation or to the public inter- 
est the hon. Member for the King’s County 
supposed he was promoting in obstructing 
the progress of a Bill of this kind. Every 
one of the objections he had taken was 
utterly baseless. The hon. Gentleman 
had dipped here and there into Stephen’s 
Blackstone, had taken down a volume or 
two of the statutes in his leisure moments, 
and had acquired just the smattering of 
information which a person might obtain 
without any real trouble and without at- 
tempting to make himself master of a Bill 
which almost every one else regarded as use- 
fuland necessary. The hon. Member hada 
little knowledge ; and a little knowledge, 
as they knew, was often a very dangerous 
thing, for the hon. Member asked the 
House to withdraw its confidence from 
gentlemen who knew what the hon. Mem- 
ber apparently did not know—namely, that 
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since Stephens’ Blackstone was published, 
several changes had been made in the law. 
For himself—and he believed he could also 
answer for the House —he had confidence 
in the capaeity and learning of the gentle- 
men who had jn this measure revised the 
statute law. He had therefore only to 
protest against the indiscreet use the hon. 
Gentleman had made of his undoubted 
abilities on thie occasion, 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General had delivered to him a severe 
lecture, but he would remind him that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxtordshire (Mr. Henley) and the Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) 
concurred in some of the objections which 
he had taken to the Bill, and they were 
no mean authorities. He should also men- 
tion that some of the objections made by 
him to the Bill had been suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Kilmarnock (Mr. E. P. Bouverie). 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°, and passed, with Amend- 


ments. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS BILL (Lords) 
[But 261.] 
SECOND READING. COMMITTEE. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Bill read 2°, and committed. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
—(Mr. Milner Gibson.) 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he would 
ask the House to suspend the Standing 
Orders, and allow the Bill to go through 
Committee. Its object was to give the 
power of summarily fining those persons 
who falsely represented that they obtained 
medals or certificates at the Exhibitions of 
1851 and 1862. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

House resumed, 

Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read 3° on Monday next. 


AFFAIRS OF POLAND.—QUESTION. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he wish- 
ed to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether, in any statement 
which he may have recently been under- 
stood to have made on the subject of Po- 
land, it was the intention of the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs in any way to 
recede from or modify the declarations 
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made by him to the Russian Ambassador, 
as recorded in his second Despatch of the 
10th April, 1863, in which, after saying 
that the intentions of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were not otherwise than pacific, 
he continues, ‘‘ but the state of things 
might change; the present overture of Her 
Majesty’s Government might be rejected, 
as the representation of the 2nd March had 
been rejected, by the Imperial Government. 
The insurrection in Poland might continue, 
and might assume larger proportions, the 
atrocities on both sides might be aggravated 
and extended to a wider range of country. 
If, in such a state of affairs, the Emperor of 
Russia were to take no steps of a con- 
ciliatory nature, dangers and complica- 
tions might arise not at present in con- 
templation”’ ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he was at a loss to 
know what answer he should give to the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman. He could 
only state that he had no reason to believe 
that the noble Earl the Secretary for Fo- 


reign Affairs had said anything at variance | 


with what he had written upon that subject. 


NAVIGATION SCITOOLS.—QUESTION, 

Sm HENRY STRACEY said, he wished 
to know, Whether the Regulations coming 
into force in January, 1864, in reference to 
Navigation Schools, can be so altered as to 
make persons ineligible for Masters and 
Mates unless they acquire a knowledge of 
the additional subjects there laid down ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, in reply, 
that as fur as the Board of Trade was con- 
cerned, they only required an examination 
for the certificates of Masters and Mates 
of merchant vessels in respect to such an 
amount of navigation knowledge as was 
sufficient to qualify men to act in those 
eapacities. With regard to the Navigation 
Schools under the Committee of Privy 
Council for Education, they, of course, 
must be regulated by that Committee. He 
believed that it had been ascertained that 
a great number of youths who attended 
those schools never intended to go to sea 
at all, and merely went to the Navigation | 
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President of the Committee of Council on 
Education, Whether it is the intention of 
the Government to grant any Charter of 
Incorporation to the Borough of Reigate ; 
and if so, what reasons have induced them 
to come to that determination ? 

Mr LOWE said, in reply, that he had 
no official knowledge on the subject, but 
he believed that it was the intention of the 
President of the Council to advise the 
Crown to grant a Charter of Incorporation 
to the Borough of Reigate, and the reason 
for that measure was contained in the Re- 
port of the Officer who was sent down to 
the place to make inquiries on the subject. 


THE CHINESE INDEMNITY. 
QUESTION. 


Cotove, SYKES said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, In what 
/ Annual Account, and in what year the 
sum of 451,000°26 dollars, balance of 
the sum of 3,000,000 dollars received 
from the Chinese Government under the 
| Treaty of Nankin, in payment of the 
| debts due by Chinese merchants to British 
subjects, was brought to the credit of the 
| Nation? 
| Mr. PEEL said, in reply, that the 
Chinese indemnity was 21,000,000 of dol- 
lars, 12,000,000 for the war, 6,000,000 
| for the value of the opium, and 3,000,000 
/compensation to the Hong-Kong mer- 
| chants. ‘That sum was increased by inte- 
| rest and other charges to 25,800,211 dol- 
}lars. 250,000 dollars were allowed to 
‘the Chinese Government, and 2,548,981 
| dollars were paid to the merchants of 
Hong-Kong. The sum received into the 
Exchequer was 18,158,755 dollars, being 
equivalent to £4,050,090. This sum was 
carried to the credit of the Government in 
succeeding years, as it was received. 





| 
} 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he would beg to ask 

' the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether, 

in the event of Government not supporting 





School because they got a better education | the pil] just brought in by the hon. Mem- 
there than at the ordinary parish schools. | pers for Waterford and Mallow (with a 





The Board of Trade, as at present advised, | 
could not alter their regulations, and whe- 
ther any alteration could be made in the 
Council Schools he could not say. 


BOROUGH OF REIGATE. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. LYALL said, he wished to ask theVice 
Mr. Darby Griffith 





view to its re-introduction next Session), 
for ‘the better Administration of Chari- 
table Trusts in Ireland,” he will bring for- 
ward a measure for that purpose ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL, in reply, said, he 
had not yet seen the Bill introduced by 
the hon. Members for Waterford and 
Mallow, but he was not prepared to state 
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at that moment what course the Govern- 
ment would pursue next Session in refer- 
ence to the matter. 


SUPERANNUATIONS IN DOCKYARDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, in the absence 
of the hon. Member for Devonport (Mr. 
Ferrand) he would beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether the Board will 
issue an Order granting Superannuations 
to all Engineers, Fitters, Boiler Makers, 
Smiths, and Labourers entered as hired 
men, who shall have completed the regular 
term of service, upon the same scale as 
those entered upon the establishment ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET replied, 
that he did not know of any intention on 
the part of the Admiralty to grant super- 
annuations to the class of persons men- 
tioned in the Question. 


THE PAROCIIIAL ASSESSMENT ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WESTERN said, he would beg to 
ask the President of the Poor-law Board, 
Whether he is prepared to take any steps 
by which the Committees appointed under 
the Parochial Assessment Act of 1862 may 
be empowered to appoint their clerk to 
defend their decisions against appeals made 
at the Petty Sessions or Quarter Sessions, 
and that the expenses attending such pro- 
cess may be charged to the common fund 
of the Union? He also wished to ask, 
whether it is competent to ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Assessment Committee to sit 
in judgment on appeals ? 

Mr. VILLIERS said, in reply, that 
the subject to which the Question of 
the hon. Member referred, was under the 
consideration of the Poor Law Board. 
There was certainly a defect in that part of 
the Act which related to appeals from 
the decisions of the Assessment Com- 
mittee. He hoped that after further evi- 
dence was received upon the point an 
amendment of the Law could be proposed 
calculated to meet the requirements of the 
case. With respect to the second question 
of the hon. Gentleman, he had to state 
that it related to a matter of jurisdiction 
on which he did not feel himself qualified 
to give a decided answer ; but he believed 
there was no Statute to prevent Justices 
in Petty Sessions from sitting on appeals 
against decisions they had themselves 


as in the Assessment Committee. 


( 


—“ 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY BAR—FEES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITHS said, he 
would beg to ask Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether he will exert his professional in- 
fluence during the Recess, to obtain an 
alteration of the Professional Custom, 
which appears to have grown up at the 
Parliamentary Bar, that Junior Counsel 
are precluded from receiving Refresher 
and Consultation Fees of a less amount 
than those given to Senior Counsel, 
however much the Junior Counsel might 
himself desire it; which restriction Mr. 
Attorney General, in his evidence be- 
fore the Committee on Private Bill Legis- 
lation, has himself considered to be not 
in accordance with the well-established 
professional etiquette of the Bar in ge- 
neral ? 

Tar SOLICITOR GENERAL said, in 
the absence of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General, he had to 
state that the Attorney General, did not 
believe he had sufficient influence with 
the Members of a branch of the profes- 
sion to which he did not himself belong 
to induce them to alter their professional 
customs. And he (the Solicitor General) 
might further observe that during the 
Recess the members of the Bar would 
be dispersed over all parts of Europe. 


CONDITION OF MILLINERS AND 
DRESSMAKERS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he would beg 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he will give direc- 
tions that the Children’s Employment 
Commissioners do institute as soon as 
possible the inquiry already referred to 
them into the condition of the Milliners 
and Dressmakers ? 

Str GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
he did not know exactly on what branch 
of the inquiry the Commissioners were 
now engaged, but he would desire them 
to take up the condition of the Milliners 
and Dressmakers as soon as they could 
without interfering with any important 
question now before them. 


UNDERGROUND MINING OPERATIONS, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government to introduce in 
the next Session of Parliament, a Bill to 
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provide compensation to persons whose 
property may be damaged or destroyed by 
underground mining operations ? 

Sre GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, 
the subject had not recently been brought 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. He was not aware, however, that 
the general luw of the land did not meet 
the cases referred to. 


MURDER OF A BRITISH SUBJECT AT 
MONTEVIDEO.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LOCKE said, he rose to ask the 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Whether he has seen the account in 
the newspapers of the civil war in Monte- 
video, and especially that portion of it 
relating to the murder of Mr. Smith, a 
British settler, and whether any official 
Despatches on the subject have been re- 
ceived by the Foreign Office ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that the 
Government had received despatches which 
confirmed, to some extent, the accounts 
which had been published in the news- 
papers. It appeared that a military force 
from Buenos Ayres, under General Flores, 
had made a descent on Montevidean ter- 
ritory, and in consequence of that wanton 
attack a civil war had broken out. An 
Englishman named Smith had been bar- 
barously murdered, but not by troops 
acting in the service of the Montevidean 
Government, for it had been ascertained 
that they were deserters. As soon as the 
Montevidean Government heard of the 
occurrence, they expressed their readiness 
to arrest the offenders as soon as possible. 
The English merchants assembled and 
subscribed a considerable amount as a 
reward for the capture of the murderer, 
and a further sum had been added by 
the Montevidean Government. There 
was every reason to believe that the cap- 
ture would be effected, and the Monte- 
videan Government had shown every de- 
sire to take energetic steps in the matter. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he hoped, 
that as there was no Supply, the Govern- 
ment would give hon. Members the usual 
opportunity of raising questions for dis- 
cussion on the Motion for adjournment till 
Monday. : 

Six GEORGE GREY said, that if the 
Trish Fisheries Bill were disposed of that 
night, they would not need to meet till 
Monday. Utherwise, it would be necessary 
to have a sitting on the following day. 
Mr. H. B. Sheridan 
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/on the roll. 
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Mr. HORSMAN said, he would suggest 
that that Order should be taken first. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, he had no 
objection, if the House would agree. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would put an 
end to the doubt as to what was to be done 
by moving that the House at its rising do 
adjourn till Monday. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House will, at the rising of the 
House this day, adjourn till Monday next.” 
—(Mr. Ayrton.) 


COMPOUND HOUSEHOLDERS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he rose, however, 
principally because he wished to call the 
attention of the House to the state of the 
Law affecting the rating of Compound 
Householders claiming to vote at Elec- 
tions. Before the Reform Bill, an Act 
was passed providing that in the case of 
all property of less valuation than £20 a 
year the owner might be assessed to the 
poor rates instead of the occupier, but that 
that should not interfere with the exercise 
of the electoral franchise by the latter. 
The Reform Bill laid down the uniform 
rule that a voter must occupy premises 
within a borough for one yeur, and that 
during such occupation he should be rated 
for the relief of the poor. Again, in 1836 
another Act was passed, directing the over- 
seers, in making out the rate, to insert the 
names both of owner and occupier, and to 
place on the list of voters the name of any 
person occupying property above £10 in 
value, who claimed to be so registered. 
Whenever the overseer neglected his duty 
in that respect, it was competent for the 
occupier to apply to be registered. In 
1851 it was enacted that an occupier having 
once given such notice to the overseer, and 
continuing in the same premises, need not 
repeat it, but should be entitled to be put 
Last year, moreover, in an 
Act to regulate the assessment of property, 
it was provided that the rate should be 
made out in a prescribed form, and should 
contain the names both of the owner and 
occupier of the premises. It was there- 
fore beyond all question that the overseer 
was to insert in the rate-book the names 
of both owner and occupier, no matter 
which was charged with the payment of 
the rates. But overseers had discovered 
that the power they possessed of putting 
occupiers on the rate-book might be used 
for political ends, for they were not bound 
to make the inquiry as to the occupier at 
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all costs, but were only required by the 
Act to insert them as far as they had in- 
formation on the subject. He did not 
complain of any overseer who, after taking 
fair and reasonable trouble, should not be 
able to ascertain the name of the occupier, 
and should consequently put the landlord 
on the rate-book; but where the overseer 
could obtain the requisite information— 
where, in fact, he knew the truth—it was 
his duty to state it on the rate-book. But 
some overseers were politicians, and they 
had discovered, that if they omitted an oc- 
cupier from the rate-book under certain 
circumstances, they would probably get rid 
of a voter opposed to them in polities. 
Another new mode of procedure had also 
recently been hit upon by overseers which 
was still more objectionable. Some per- 
sons who occupied property which would 
entitle them to vote in a borough election, 
finding themselves omitted from the rate- 
book because the landlord was rated as 
compounding for the property, gave notice 
in the usual way to the overseers to have 
their names put on the rate-book. Ac- 
cording to law that had no other immediate 
effect than making them responsible for 
their proportion of the rate, but it had 
also the effect of giving them a right to 
vote in the election of a member for the 
borough, provided they continued in the 
occupation of the property for a whole} 
year. No sooner did the overseer receive 
the notice than he at once cancelled the 
rate which had been imposed on the pre- 
mises, and raised it to a higher standard 
in respect of the houses occupied by the 
persons who had given notice. He thus 
assessed the houses in one row at different 
rates, leaving the existing assessment upon 
those occupied by persons who had not 
claimed to vote, but raising it upon such 
of the tenants as had requested their names 
te be put on the rate-book. That might 
have been done from conscientious motives, 
but it might also have been done from poli- 
tical motives; and it was therefore a very 
unsatisfactory state for the law to be in. 
He did not think Parliament intended that 
such should be the operation of the law ; 
and, indeed, according to one construction 
of the original Act which allowed the over- 
seers to rate the landlord, it ought not to 
be employed in any case at all where it 
affected the elective franchise. The ques- 
tion had been fairly tried by the tenants, 
and it had been held that in point of law 
the overseers had acted rightly, and that 
the tenants had no redress. But, on in- 
quiry, he ascertained that in the particular 
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ease to which he referred the overseers had 
not acted under the general law, but under 
one of those local Acts which Parliament 
so frequently passed regulating the assess- 
ment and management of particular pa- 
rishes, and that by that Act the overseers 
had obtained the right of dealing with 
compositions as they pleased. Under the 
general law it was extremely doubtful 
whether they were not bound in all cases 
to deal with all houses of the same sort in 
the same manner. As this confusion of 
the law affected the right of voting in all 
cases where property was of the value of 
between £10 and £20, it was a very seri- 
ous matter for the consideration of the 
House and of the Government. Local 
Acts had been passed for many places in 
which provision had been introduced for 
the purpose of regulating the assessment 
and collection of the rates, but in passing 
those private Acts the attention of the 
Committee and of the House had not been 
drawn to their indirect bearing upon the 
elective franchise. He should not have 
introduced the subject if he had thought 
that they were going to have a Reform 
Bill next Session, but it was a subject 
which deserved the serious consideration 
of the Government; and if they found on 
inquiry that the numerous private Acts 
alluded to affected the guestion of electoral 
rights, he trusted that early next Session 
they would bring forward a general mea- 
sure defining so clearly upon what condi- 
tions the elective franchise should depend, 
that it could no longer be tampered with 
by the overseers of parishes. 


SMALL-POX IN SHEEP. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he rose 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the Government in- 
tend to take any steps for the prevention 
of the practice of the inoculation of sheep 
with the virus of sheep small-pox, or va- 
riola ovina, for the presumed object of 
mitigating the disease, on the principle of 
the actual prohibition in force against such 
practice in the case of the human subject, 
and to inquire what have been the results 
of the Government experiments of trying 
the effects of vaccination as a preventive 
of the sheep small-pox on a certain num- 
ber of sheep obtained by the Government 
for that purpose? The disease first broke 
out about the end of June last year on a 
farm in the neighbourhood of Devizes, in 
Wiltshire. Professor Simmonds, who was 
called in, recommended inoculation of the 
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flocks, but it was not attended with any 
advantage ; on the contrary, nearly half the 
flock on which it was first tried was lost. 
The disease spread among the southdowns 
of Wiltshire, and there was « general 
panic in the county, for the whole sheep 
property was threatened. Shortly after- 
wards Professor Gamgee, from Edinburgh, 
was applied to, and inspected the flocks, 
but he took a very different view to Pro- 
fessor Simmonds, and recommended a se- 
paration of the infected sheep. The farm- 
ers of Wilts formed themselves into an 


association, for the purpose of insuring | 
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pox; subsequently they tried the lymph 
from other breeds. Had the result of the 
experiments been at ail successful, they 
would have been stated long before this 
time. Of course, as the experiments were 
still going on, it was impossible to give 
any decisive answer about them; but he 
was sorry to say that up to the present 
time they afforded but very little hope 
that vaccination would extend to shee 

the same benefit it extended to the human 
body. With respect to the utility of in- 
oculation the hon. Gentleman had correct] 

stated, that the experience of the late epi- 


their flocks against loss, and of preventing demic in Wiltshire was much against it, 
the spread of the disease ; and afterinquiry | because in those flocks where inoculation 
into the subject they came to the decided | was used twenty per cent of the sheep 


opinion to discourage inoculation. 
separation plan was practised with such 
success that the entrance fees to the asso- 
ciation covered the losses, and no further 
contributions were required. The associa- 
tion also tried vaccination, and, as far as 
the experiment went, with great success, 
but of course very little could be done by 
a privatecompany. Last winter there was 
a prospect of a very serious aggravation of 
the distress in the North from the spread 
of the disease amongst sheep, and he con- 
sidered that the people of England were 
much indebted to the Wiltshire Society for 
the spirited manner in which they had 
carried out their experiments, which had 
probably prevented a great aggravation of 
the distress in the manufacturing districts. 


| 


The Government had taken a vote for car- | 


rying out certain experiments with regard 
to the vaccination of sheep and cattle to 
be made by their agents, but they had not 
made any explanation to the House of the 
result of those experiments, which he con- 
sidered they were bound to do before Par- 
liament separated for the recess. He 
abstained from entering into the question 
of the importation of the disease, but no 
doubt the improved commercial intercourse 
consequent upon the extension of free 
trade principles must render the examina- 
tion of cattle and sheep at the time of im- 
portation more difficult than it had been 
previously. 


the experiments in vaccination, a great 
muny had been tried by Mr. Marsden and 


Professor Simmonds, but unfortunately the | 


results had been anything but successful. 
They had first of all tried the experiment 
of vaccination with the lymph of an Al- 
derney cow, and subsequently exposed the 
animals to the chance of taking the small- 
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The | died; whereas in those where it was not 


used only 1°6 died. It was a question, 
however, whether it would be mght ab- 
solutely to prohibit a man from inoculating 
sheep which were his own property, pro- 
vided he took the precaution of separating 
them from other sheep in order to prevent 
the spread of the disease. But that ques- 
tion must be considered in connection with 
the general question of the diseases of cat- 
tle, which would have to be examined 
during the recess. He might, however, 
observe that it was the conviction of the 
scientific men who were investigating the 
subject, that no more imprudent thing 
could be done than to inoculate sheep. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO FORMULARIES OF 
FAITH.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. DODSON rose to call attention to 
the Petition from Heads of Houses, Pro- 
fessors, Present.and: Former Fellows, in 
the University of Oxford for the abolition 
of the requirement of subscription to For- 
mularies of Faith as a qualification for 
Academical Degrees. The hon. Gentleman 
said the petitioners disclaimed any inten- 
tion of impairing the religious character of 
the education given in the University, but 
maintained that the present requirement of 
subscription failed in securing religious 
peace in Oxford, while it perplexed con- 
sciences, and prevented persons who would 


|be valuable members of the University 
Mr. LOWE said, that with regard to 


from belonging to that body. The Petition 
had been signed by some of the most 
eminent members of the University, and 
among them were the Dean of Christ 
Church, the Rev. Canon Stanley, the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, Professor Jowett, Mr. Nassau 
W. Senior, Herman Merivale, J. A. Fronde, 
and Professor Goldwin Smith. The object 
of the petitioners was entirely different 
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from that of the Bill introduced by the 
right hon. Member for Kilmarnock, and 
also from that contemplated by the Motion 
lately proposed by the hon. Member for 
Maidstone. The Bill of the right hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock sought to repeal 
the declaration of conformity to the Li- 
turgy of the Church of England which 
the Act of Uniformity required to be made 
by fellows and tutors of Colleges. The 
Member for Maidstone wished to relieve 
persons entering holy orders from subscrip- 
tions. The Petition applied only to subsecrip- 
tions required of persons taking academical 
degrees. It therefore affected almost ex- 
clusively members of the Church of Eng- 
land, and these exclusively in their lay 
capacity. It sought to place Oxford in a 
similar position to Cambridge and Dublin. 
Dublin exacted no tests from persons taking 
degrees. Cambridge in 1772 spontaneously 
abolished subscription on taking the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. The Cambridge 
University Reform Act of 1856 did away 
with the necessity of subscription on taking 
any degree. The Oxford University Reform 
Act of 1854 put an end to the tests for ma- 
triculation, or the Bachelor of Arts degree, 
but left remaining the subscriptions required 
for the degree of Master of Arts and other 
higher degrees. The subscriptions now 
required at Oxford were two—subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles and subscription 
to the three articles of the 36th Canon. 
The Thirty-nine Articles were said, by 
those competent to judge, to involve no 
less than six hundred theological proposi- 
tions. They comprised, no doubt, many 
abstruse points, which had perplexed the 
most acute minds in different ages. Many 
of these propositions related to contro- 
versies which were not the controversies of 
our day, and to which therefore men’s at- 
tention was not directed. It was not easy 
to see how any man, who had not made 
controversial theology his special study, 
could be in a position to express an intel. 
ligent opinion as to the doctrines they 
involved. ‘The Church of England did not 
claim infallibility, and did not pretend to 
impose her doctrines on her members 
upon her mere tpsa dixit. Either sub- 
scription was meant to express an intelli- 
gent persuasion on the part of the sub- 
seriber that the Articles are correct and 
satisfactory to his mind, or it was intended 
simply as a general declaration of member- 
ship, or an absence of hostility to the 
Church of England. If subscription im- 
plied an intelligent opinion as to the truth 
of the doctrines, it became in many cases, 
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if not a deliberate lie, a very rash profess 
sion. If subscription meant nothing more 
than membership of, or neutrality to the 
Church of England, then he thought the 
object might be obtained in a much less 
objectionable manner. Such a subscrip- 
tion to the Thirty-nine Articles must beget 
a habit of playing fast and loose with 
pledges. Subscription to the Three Articles 
of the 36th Canon was still more unrea- 
sonable. Subscribers thereby not only en- 
gage themselves to all contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, but further un- 
dertook to do what laymen could not have 
the opportunity of doing—namely, using 
the Liturgy in public prayer, and adminis- 
tering the sacraments according to the 
rites of the Church of England. Such a 
system was morally injurious to those whe 
imposed subscription, in so far as these 
restrictions could be strained or relaxed, 
insisted on or dispensed with, according to 
time or opportunity. The history of re- 
ligious controversy in Oxford for the last 
twenty-five years was sufficient proof of 
this. Subseription was also mischievous 
as regarded the person who subscribed, be- 
cause the making a solemn declaration in 
a loose manner must beget a habit of con- 
sidering a pledge a mere form, and a pro- 
mise nothing better than a conventionality. 
The University somewhat absurdly im- 
posed a test of impossible stringency, and, 
by the lax interpretation she herself re- 
cognized, sanctioned its invasion. She 
showed a mistrust of her own work by 
exacting security from her disciples. That 
security, however, could not be enforced, 
and remained a dead letter. Thus, instead 
of giving strength, it was a new element 
of weakness. This Petition was signed, 
as he had stated, by most distinguished 
members of the University; by men who 
had carried off its first prizes, and not a 
few of whom had earned a European re- 
putation. He would not analyse the sig- 
natures ; he would only mention one fact 
which might serve to give the House an 
idea of the weight to be attached to the 
Petition. The present body of Fellows of 
the University of Oxford had among them 
131 first-class men; of these not less than 
fifty-six had signed the Petition. He 
might be told, after all, this was but the 
Petition of a minority. That he did not 
dispute; but he asked the House to con- 
sider the character of the men composing 
this minority and also the nature of the 
They said subserip- 
tion to these formularies was painful and 
offensive to them and to those who thought 
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with them; and unless its maintenance 
was shown to be vitally necessary or highly 
beneficial to the majority, it was but just 
and reasonable that the wishes even of the 
minority should at once be deferred to. 
Supposing the prayer of the Petition 
granted, what possible evil could be ex- 

cted to flow from it? How would it 
impair the connection of the University 
with the Church of England, or the reli- 
gious character of her education as teaching 
the doctrines of the Established Church ? 
Tuition at the University would remain to 
all intents and purposes as much in the 
hands of the Church of England as at pre- 
sent. Masters of Art, as such, had now 
nothing to do with teaching at the Uni- 
versity ; that was altogether in the hands 
of professors, and the fellows and tutors, 
who were required to declare themselves 
members of the Church of England before 
they became fellows or tutors. It would 
not interfere with the securities taken on 
entering holy orders, and it would leave 
every reasonable security that now existed 
that persons taking theological degrees 
were also Members of the Church of Eng- 
land, because the University did not confer 
theological degrees except on those pro- 
nounced by the bishops qualified to enter 
holy orders. It must not be supposed that 
those who had abstained from signing, or 
had not had the opportunity of signing 
this Petition, were to be reckoned as op- 
posed to it. This Petition had been long 
the subject of conversation in the Univer- 
sity. It had been discussed in Congrega- 
tion, more than once in the Hebdomadal 
Council, and a copy of it had been placed 
in the hands of the Vice Chancellor several 
weeks, if not months, ago. Attempts were 
made to get up one or more counter Peti- 
tions. Those efforts, however, appeared 
to have been unsuccessful, as he had not 
heard of any Petition being presented to 
the House in opposition to the views put 
forth in the Petition to which he was now 
calling attention. The effect of granting 
the prayer of the Petition would be to place 
the University of Oxford in a similar po- 
sition to that of the Universities of Cam- 
bridge and Dublin, and he thought it 
would be admitted that the abolition of the 
test at these educational establishments 
had not had the effect of severing the con- 
nection between them and the Established 
Church. There was another point to 
which he would advert, but upon which 
he would not dwell. It was, how far, if 
the University of Oxford was to be regarded 
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as a national institution, it was justifiable, 
by any religious tests, to prevent any man 
from completing his educational career there 
and to exclude him from the enjoyment 
of the honourable distinctions and civil 
advantages to be obtained by such a career, 
It was difficult to understand why a Uni- 
versity which, although connected with 
the Established Church, was essentially a 
lay University, should require from lay- 
men, upon taking their degrees in arts 
and science, a strict religious test as to 
their opinions upon abstract theological 
points. He regretted that circumstances 
beyond his control had prevented him from 
bringing forward the subject of this Peti- 
tion at a period when he might have in- 
vited the House to express some definite 
opinion ; but he had felt it to be his duty, © 
considering the importance of the question, 
and the respect due to those who had signed 
the Petition, even at this late period, to 
bring the subject before the House. He 
earnestly entreated those Members who 
felt an interest in the stability and prospe- 
rity of the University to give the subject 
their best attention, and he hoped that many 
of them would arrive at the conclusion 
that it would be for the benefit of the Uni- 
versity, and just towards individuals, that 
the prayer of the Petition should be granted. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had come down 
to the House that evening at some little 
personal inconvenience to himself, as he 
was rather curious to know upon what 
grounds the Petition which had been hang- 
ing upon the notices for so long would be 
urged upon the House, what was its ob- 
ject, and why it was to be handled in the 
dying hours of the Session. He must con- 
fess that he had heard a good deal which 
somewhat surprised him. The House 
would recollect that at an early period of 
the Session they had three distinct Motions 
upon the notice paper. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Maidstone (Mr. Buxton) dealt with 
the clergy, the right hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock (Mr. Kouverie) dealt with 
fellows of Colleges, and the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) dealt with the 
schoolmasters. So that between them they 
took the whole sweep of the Act of Uni- 
formity, and dealt with subscriptions with 
the same sort of arguments which had 
been used by the hon. Member for Sussex. 
The hon. Member told them that the Peti- 
tion had been a good while before the Uni- 
versity. Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
might have heard that there was a Peti- 
tion going about the University just at 
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the time the right hon. Member for Kil- 
marnock was bringing forward his Motion. 
A friend of his, the Head of a House at 
Oxtord, wrote to him at that time to say 
that a Petition was going about, but that 
he could not get to see it, and he asked 
him (Mr. Henley) to watch whether it 
came before the House. Something had 
been said about Convocation, but surely 
the hon. Member did not mean to tell the 
House that the Petition, or anything like 
it, had been before Convocation? The 
hon. Member must know that Convocation 
met and affixed the seal of the University 
to a Petition against the measure of the 
right hon. Member for Kilmarnock, and 
generally against all those schemes. But 
the Wandering Jew was said to be abroad 
at Oxford, and everybody heard of another 
Petition which no one could see. He had 
himself heard of it, but he could never see 
it, nor any one who had seen it. There 
was an old proverb that ‘* good wine needed 
no bush,” but he could not see how all 
those distinguished men whose names the 
hon. Member had mentioned would be 
benefited. Did the hon. Member think 
that he could make the name of the Dean 
of Christ Church higher by quoting him 
as one of 107, or could the name of his 
old friend Dr. Daubeny be made higher by 
such a circumstance. Out of the 107, two 
of the signers were undergraduates with 
himself— Dr. Daubeny and Mr. Senior ; in 
fact, the latter had ceased to reside when 
he entered the University. Thus it ap- 
peared that to collect the 107 names the 
ground of half a century had to be gone 
over by the promoters of the Petition. 
What reasons had the hon. Member given 
to induce them to consider any proposal in 
the spirit of the Petition? What the 
course had been at Cambridge or Dublin 
he could not say; but this much he did 
know, that nine years since, when the 
University of Oxford was reformed, it was 
decided in that House that the governing 
body, composed of masters, should make 
the subscription. The hon. Member had 
told them the subscriptions were made in 
a vague manner, and also that the gentle- 
men who had signed the Petition said that 
the subscriptions were hateful to them. 
But did the hon. Member mean to say that 
those gentlemen had themselves made 
subscription in a vague manner? That 
would be rather an interesting matter to 
know, in order that they might be able to 
judge of the authority due to those gentle- 
men. But 107 Masters of Arts out of 
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3,500 had signed the Petition. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) knew more about the com- 
position of the University than he did ; 
but he believed the number of masters 
ranged between 3,000 and 4,000. Surely 
107 was not a large number out of such a 
body. But then it was said they made up 
in quality what they wanted in number. 
If a tavern-keeper were to say, “I will 
give you a smaller quantity of wine, but it 
shall be of superior quality,’’ the public 
would not trequent his house, because, 
they would say, ‘‘ We prefer to have both 
quantity and quality.” There were some 
remarkable facts to which the hon. Mem- 
ber had not adverted. Almost at the time 
when the Petition, which no one could see, 
was going about in the hands of the Wan- 
dering Jew, a body of some 1,000 under- 
graduates and bachelors signed a Petition 
in a contrary sense. That portion of the 
members of the University who were about 
to come under the subscription did not 
seem to think the requirement was so very 
onerous or grievous. The hon. Member 
had said that no one should sign the decla- 
ration or subscription who was not up in 
controversial divinity. How far was that 
argument to be carried? Was no clergy- 
man to sign unless he was well up in con- 
troversial divinity? In that case he thought 
we should get a very queer set of clergy- 
men. He did not think that those most 
versed in controversial divinity would make 
the best clergymen. But, after all, the 
fact was, those distinguished men, begin- 
ning at Dr. Temple, Dr. Stanley, the Dean 
of Christ Church, Dr. Pattison, and going 
down to Dr. Colenso, were setting up a 
new school. Dr. Temple had laid down 
the principle that there is no faith without 
reason, and all the others were acting on 
what the Americans called the same ‘‘ plat- 
form.” That was raising a distinct ques- 
tion. It was, no doubt, hard to subscribe 
to all things, but there were also difficult 
things in the Belief which was taught to 
children, and in Confirmation, and in the 
Administration of the Sacrament, and yet 
it was said that the only stumbling-block 
was in signing the Thirty-nine Articles. 
It seemed odd that the hon. Member should 
contend that a mere Motion to do away 
with subscription would not give the go- 
verning power of the University into the 
hands of “ Turks, Jews, and heretics.” 
In the Petition the Dean of Christ Church 
disclaimed any interference with theologi- 
cal teaching. Now, who could suppose 
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that the Dean of Christ Church, a digni-| the Church at heart. They believed, how. 
tury of the Church, would ever think it | ever, that the interests of the Church were 
necessary to interfere with theological | better served by relying on her native 
teaching? It did seem odd, and one was | strength than by the interposition of those 
reminded that those whoexcused themselves | tests and artificial measures which a weak 
Were sometimes said to accuse themselves. | Church might require for her defence, 
No one would think that the Dean of | but which a strong Church ought to dis- 
Christ Church wished to remove reasonable | pense with. Were not the members of 
securities against any attempts to impugn | the Church, he would ask, practically a 
the doctrines of the Church. From all that | defined and acknowledged majority of the 
he could gather from various sources, he} nation, and had they not exercised an 
believed the real history of the Petition to | ascendancy and supremacy for two hun- 
be this :—Those who got it up first tried} dred years which ought to have rendered 
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their hands at a Petition in favour of the | them unassailable? The chief power of 
measure then before the House, but they | 
found it would not do, because the number | 
of signatures they could obtain was so few. | 
The promoters then thought they would | 
draw it a little milder, and taking advan- | 
tage of the immense congregation of people | 
in Oxford at the time of the visit of the | 
Prince and Princess of Wales, they con- | 
trived to get 107 signatures to the Petition | 
from people who had belonged to the 
University during the last half-century. 
It seemed to him that the memorialists, 
although there were among them some great 
men—there being thirteen professors, in- 
cluding two of the Essayists and Reviewers 
—Dr. Temple and Dr. Pattison—were al- 
together a curious party. He did not see 
what object the hon. Member had in bring- 
ing the subject forward, except it was to 
afford them a little amusement on one of 
the last days of the Session, for no prac- 
tical result could ensue; and, for his part, 
he entered his protest against any steps in 
the direction indicated by the Petition. 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, he would admit 
that there was a similarity between the 
prayer of the Petition and the Motions 
which had been submitted to the House 
by the right hon. Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Bouverie) and the hon. Member for 
Maidstone (Mr. Buxton), and that they 
raised one broad issue. {Mr. Heniey: 
Hear, hear.] He was willing to meet 
the right hon. Gentleman upon that issue 
in its fullest sense—the issue being whe- 





ther a system of tests was injurious or 
otherwise to the interests of the Church 
of England. As he admitted the sincerity 
of the motives of the right hon. Gentle- 


the State was in their hands, and there- 
fore let them trust the Church, and not 
let it go forth to the world that they 
feared, if a few Dissenters or Roman Ca- 
tholics entered the Universities, their Go- 
vernment would pass from their hands 
and the Church of England be injured, 
The issue which all these measures raised 
was—whether the Church required that 
rigid system of tests. Let them assume 
that the system of tests had so far worked 
well; the question then arose whether the 
circumstances of the present day were 
identical with those of times past. For- 
tunately or unfortunately, the fact was 
that there existed a greater spirit of in- 
quiry, more independence of judgment and 
individuality of thought; and a system of 
tests that could be applied when men, 
rightly or wrongly, followed leaders more 
than they now do, was injurious when 
every man thought for himself. With 
that increased tendency to inquiry, accom- 
panied as he thought with greater con- 
scientiousness, it was more difficult than 
it used to be to get a man of any abilities 
to sign the Thirty-nine Articles. There 
was a time when a man would sign them 
on the authority of a friend, a tutor, or a 
parent; but now, at the Universities, men 
were encouraged to study divinity; and 
they were told beforehand, “If you do 
not arrive at a certain result, if you find 
fault with one of these Thirty-nine Articles, 
if you find any flaw in them, then you shall 
not have a degree.”” ‘The natural result of 
enforcing such a system must be to dis- 
courage theological discussion—the object 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite, who 


man and his party, and credited them| said, ‘‘ We do not want a controversial 
with every desire to support and maintain | clergy.’’ He replied that “ As a Chureh- 
the Church, so he begged that he also and | man I do want a controversial clergy; we 
those who acted with him might be gene-| require men to be powerful enough to 
rously judged, and that it might be| grapple with the adversaries of the 
thought, that in any measures and Motions | Church ;’’ and there was a party in the 
they supported they had the interests of | Church who said, “If the Church is still 
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to maintain its supremacy, as it can do|consider the question from the point of 
and will do, it is necessary that its defenders | view of the Dissenters. The question was, 
should fight with somewhat different wea- | whether Dissenters could be relieved from 
pons from those they have hitherto used; a grievance, while at the same time the 
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but if you discourage theological study, if 


parish priests are not to acquire intellectual | 


proficiency, if you will not admit amongst 


them men capable of taking part in con- | 
troversies, thereis less hope for the Church.” | 


It was no easy thing to sign the Thirty- 


nine Articles, embodying so many proposi- | 


tions ; and he doubted whether hon. Gen- 
tlemen who spoke so glibly about them had 
studied them closely and given their intel- 
lectual belief to every one. Hundreds of 
persons had signed them, not against their 
consciences, but carelessly ; but now if an 
undergraduate came to his tutor and said, 
“This is a point I can’t get over,” the 
reply would hardly be ‘‘ Yours is a morbid 
feeling; we used not to have these scru- 
ples.” In his opinion, it was not necessary, 
to be a stanch member of the Church of 
England, that a man should implicitly 
believe every one of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. As to the small number of 
names attached to the Petition, he accept- 
ed the simile of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and would say that he preferred a good 
glass of wine to gallons of negus. Small 
in number though they might be, those 
who had petitioned the House were men 
of the greatest weight and authority. 
Everybody knew that it was much easier 
to rally for the defence than for the attack ; 
and if you could raise an alarm among the 
non-resident members that the Church was 
in danger, as many names as you chose 
might be obtained. 


Church was strengthened? It had been 
said, that if a Dissenter went to the 
University, it did not signify whether 
he afterwards wrote M.A. to his name. 
They might as well say, what did it sig- 
nify if he could not put M.P. after his 
name? The question was, could he through 
life remain a member of the University ? 


, It was not fair to say it was not a griev- 


ance he should be excluded. A Dissenter 
who went to Oxford remained under a cer- 
tain sense of inferiority, and far from being 
won over by the influence of the Church, 
as he might be, and as a friend of the 
Church he was bound to believe he could be, 
a spirit of antagonism was excited in him 
smarting under a sense of grievance, and 
he became an opponent instead of a friend 
of the Church. It was notorious that at 
Cambridge Dissenters who had gone there 
had imbibed more or less the doctrines and 
the tastes of the Church of England, but 
what influenced them there was that 
they could not become fellows. Here he 
might observe that very ungenerous things 
had been said of a Dissenter who had late- 
ly been Senior Wrangler there—namely, 
that he had only refrained from subscribing 
because he desired to keep up a Dissenting 
grievance. He knew that that imputation 
had caused considerable pain, but the real 
motive of the conduct of that gentleman 


was, that out of a regard for the Dissent- 


ers, from whom he sprang, he did not 


While on this point, | wish, at a moment when a pecuniary ad- 


he would say that it was little to the | vantage would result to himself, to aban- 
credit of the other party at the University | don his previous opinion, though he was 
that they had encouraged undergraduates , nearly won over to the Church of Eng- 
who had not studied the Thirty-nine land. Thus the present system wascertainly 
Articles to sign the counter Petition. Such | against the interests of the Universities, 
a document could have no weight with the | as they lost good men and the opportunity 


House, and was a weakness instead of being | 
a strength to the cause; while to have a 
hundred picked men signing the Petition 
before the House showed a very consider- 
able unanimity of opinion among a very 
influential body of men. So far he had 
treated the question from a Church point 
of view, as it could not be too often re- 
peated, or too widely known, that there 
were good and stanch Churchmen, men 
quite as devoted to the Church as hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who believed that 
a system of tests was injurious to the 
Church. 

But he would now ask the House to 
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| between the 





of exercising a softening and conciliatory 
influence. The question seemed to lie 
principles of inclusion and 
of exclusion. Every party that became 
really strong became so by the principle of 
inclusion. If, in the present days of in- 
quiry, they continued to enforce in respect 
to the Church of England a rigid system of 
tests, the days of the Church of England 
were gone; but if the Church relied on its 
truth and purity, he could not but say that 
the Church of England might still flourish 
and become stronger and stronger every 
day. He did not wish the Church to re- 
treat, but he wished it to defend its position 
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on the unassailable heights of revealed re- 
ligion by the force of reason, and then it 
might defy the assaults of rationalism. 
Lorpy RORERT CECIL said, that one 
inconvenience in the mode in which the 
question had been brought forward by the 
hon. Member for Sussex was, that hon. 
Members did not exactly know what it 
was they were called upon to discuss. The 
hon. Member for Sussex asked for a limited 
measure of relief. He. desired that sub- 
scription should be abandoned in the case 
of Masters of Arts only. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of London (Mr. Goschen) 
went farther, and desired that subscription 
should be abolished altogether. He could 
not agree with the latter hon. Member 
when he said that it was a question be- 
tween exclusion and inclusion, and that all 
success was achieved on the principle of 
inclusion. As he understood the hon. 
Member, he seemed desirous to set up a 
coalition church. There had been coalition 
ministries, which had extended the prin- 
ciple of inclusion very widely, but he did 
not know whether their success had been so 
brilliant as to warrant the extension of the 
principle to ecclesiastical matters. The an- 
ewer to those who wished to abolish tests in 
the Universities altogether was, that if they 
had their way, the Universities for which 
they sought to legislate would simply cease 
to exist. Let the House imagine the state 
of things that would follow the adoption 
of such a measure. Suppose tests abolish- 
ed, and fellowships and tutorships thrown 
open to persons of all faiths and religions, 
what would be the effect of such a pro- 
ceeding on the simple-minded people of 
England? Placards of special sermons 
would announce that the Rev. Rabbi Moses 
So-and-So, Senior Fellow of Christ Church, 
was about to preach at such and such a 
synagogue ; that the right rev. the Bishop 
of some place in partibus, Fellow of Christ 
Church, Oxford, would preach somewhere 
else; or that a fellow of some college 
would preach in the Essex Street Chapel 
to prove the absurdity of all the articles 
in the Nicene Creed. Conceive what would 
be the state of mind of an ordinary coun- 
try gentleman and of those persons who 
send their sons to the Universities. They 
would immediately infer that their faith, 
which they wished to keep alive in their 
children, would be in danger at the Uni- 
versity, where religious teaching was in 
such hands, and they would be careful to 
find some other educational instrument, 
which had not the misfortune to be under 
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the control of the House of Commons and 
under which the religion of their children 
could be kept intact? If it were simplya 
question whether a man should be allowed 
to put the letters “M.A.” after his name 
without signing a religious test, that would 
be an exceedingly unimportant matter ; but 
that was not the proposition. It was pro- 
posed that the degree of Master of Arts, 
with all the powers and privileges attached 
to it, should be given to any person of any 
religion, who would thus form part of the 
governing body which decided what should 
be the education in the Universities con- 
nected with the Church of England. It 
was in the power of Convocation absolutely 
to remodel the whole system of education 
in the University, to decide that any par- 
ticular religion should be taught or ex- 
cluded, or to determine that religion should 
be set aside altogether. Consequently, if 
those who were opposed to the Church of 
England were allowed to govern the re- 
ligious teaching in the University of Ox- 
ford, it followed that it would be in their 
power to sever the University from its 
connection with the Church. He knew he 
should be told that these parties were few 
in number, and could not seriously affect 
the decisions of Convocation ; but precisely 
as it was the duty of Parliament not to 
allow a foreigner, alien to the allegiance 
of Englishmen, to become a Member of the 
Legislature, so it was the duty of the Con- 
vocation of the University of Oxford to 
keep out of their body all aliens to that 
religion which it was their highest fune- 
tion to teach. The hon. Member for Sussex 
said that he did not desire to trench on 
the tests which excluded certain men from 
being Fellows; but the Petition which had 
been referred to said it was desired that 
persons whose talents might be of great 
service to the University should not be 
prevented from giving to the University 
the advantage of those talents. But how 
could they be connected with the Univer- 
sity in any official capacity except us being 
engaged in teaching at the University? 
Those Dissenters who desired to take the 
degree of Master of Arts without signing 
the Thirty-nine Articles either wished to 
teach in the University or not. If they 
did not wish to teach, the affair was but a 
slight matter with them ; but if they wished 
to teach, the whole of the tests must be 
removed before they could reach the object 
of their ambition; and then the proposal 
of the hon. Member for East Sussex lost 
the innocent character it bore in his hands, 
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and became identified with the Bill intro- | It is a very mild test, and very happy were 
duced by the right hon. Member for Kil- the circumstances of the Church when a 
marnock. He felt convinced that all these | test so mild would suffice. But I want to 
propositions, great or small, moderate or | draw attention to two questions involved 
extreme, whatever the object of those who in this discussion which appear to me es- 
brought them forward, could have but one | sentially different and distinct. The one 
end, and that was the severance of the _is, are we on principle to say that all tests 
Universities from the Church of England. | are a grievance to those without as well 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- | as injurious to those within the Church ? 
QUER: Sir, I listened with the greatest The other question is, are we to say of this 
interest to the able speech of the hon. | | oF that particular test, it is a test which is 
Member for the City of London (Mr. | cumbrous, unnecessary, and oppressive, 
Goschen), and I take this opportunity of | and your system of tests ought to be sim- 
congratulating the House upon the acces- | plified and reduced? The first is one which 
sion of a gentleman of so much ability and I confess myself wholly unprepared to grap- 
distinction to our ranks as the successor of ple with, or rather I should be prepared 
one who enjoyed the respect and regard of | to make strong objections to that doctrine 
the Members of this House in a degree not ; which condemns all tests on principle, be- 
exceeded by any one within its walls. | cause, as I have said, I cannot conceive how 
The hon. Gentleman has spoken in a, you are to separate them from any system 
mauner quite in keeping with his high | of Christianity. The other is a question 

reputation, and though persons might | which appears to me to be a very fair one 
differ from some of the hon. Gentleman’s for discussion aecording to the times and 
opinions, we must all admit that his/ circumstances. What is the effect of the 
speech was characterized by a spirit not | ‘Petition before us? The Petition states, 
only of fidelity, but of warm loyalty to | “ Your Petitioners, therefore, humbly pray 
the Church of England. The hon. Gen- ‘that the requirements of subscription to 


Subscription to 


tleman, however, and others, as the right 


hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford- | 


shire (Mr. Henley), seemed to me to treat 


this question as if a much broader issue 
had been raised in debate than was raised 
by the Petition, or the interpretation which | 


the formularies of faith as a qualification 
for academical degrees may henceforth be 
abolished.” I admit that the effect of that 
prayer is different according to the sense 
in which it is interpreted. If the Petition 
is intended to imply that those who are to 


my hon. Friend the Member for Sussex | receive academical degrees without sub- 


put upon it. Most of the remarks that | scription to the formularies of faith as a 
we have heard in this debate have referred qualification are to go forward and exercise 
to a question which is indeed a very wide | _all governing functions in the University, 
and very profound question— namely, whe- | that, I admit, raises a practical question of 
ther there ought to be in the Church of | the utmost difficulty ; nor do I know in 
England any system of religious tests. | what manner it would be possible to go- 
Some part of the declarations of my hon. | vern Universities constituted like those of 
Friend seemed to me to be directed against | Oxford and Cambridge upon the principle 
the exaction of any test. I must confess | of a general mixture of belief in the go- 
that I do not myself comprehend how you | verning body. I do not now say whether 
are to separate the essence and the princi- | in particular professorships with particular 
ple of tests from the propagation and the | qualifications, it might not be possible for 


maintenance of a system of religious truth, 
which purports to be revealed, which is 
essentially definite, and which is to live 
in the world. It seems to be like dividing 
the bone and flesh, and vitality itself must 
necessarily escape in the severance. Let 
us look at the illustration afforded of this 
matter. As far as we know anything of 
the Christian system, it does appear that 
that which we now call the Apostles’ 
Creed is a document in its substance be- 
longing to the Apostolic age, or to a period 
immediately subsequent; and what in 
practice is the Apostolic Creed but a test? 





the University to devise some exceptional 
system for individual admission. I speak 
of the general character of the governing 
body, and I must confess that it appears 
to me a fair and just demand on the part 
of the Church of England that the govern- 
ing body in her University and her Colleges 
should be composed of hermembers. The 
system of the Universities is one which 
involves full and plenary responsibility, 
not merely for the instruction in the narrow 
sense of the word, but for the moral train- 
ing and the entire formation of the cha- 
racter of the youth committed to their 
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charge. I will not stand upon any ab- 
stract principle of an abstruse character, 
but I will say these two things—in the 
first place, I think that the parents of 
England will not be satisfied to send their 
children for academical training to an in- 
stitution calling itself a University, and 
professing to take charge of their whole 
life, and the formation of their whole moral 
character, unless they be convinced that it 
is administered in conformity with some 
definite religious system. I lament ex- 
tremely that in the case of a University, 
and especially an ancient University, full 
of splendid and venerable traditions, any 
fraction of the population should be ex- 
cluded from any portion of its benefits; 
but if it be true, as I believe it is true in 
the main, that the religious system of the 
Church of England as administered in 
the English Universities is suitable to 
the wants, feelings, and convictions of, 
perhaps, nineteen-twentieths of the com- 
munity who are in a condition to avail 
avail themselves of University education, 
I say we must consider the case of 
those nineteen-twentieths first and in pre- 
ference to that of any minority which is 
numerically small. 


Subscription to 


far of what I think seems to be the | 
justice and fairness of keeping the govern- 


ing body of the universities in the hands 
of members of the Church of England. 
But my hon. Friend the Member for 
Sussex, who presented the Petition, did 
not, after all, raise any question with 
regard to the composition of the governing 
body of the Universities. If I understood 
my hon. Friend rightly, he stated that the 
object of those who signed the Petition is 
to establish in Oxford the system which 
is established in Cambridge and Dublin. 
With regard to the establishment of that 
system in Oxford, I must say, in passing, 
that I should be very sorry to see the 
intervention of Parliament used at the 
present time, except under an urgent 
necessity, for the purpose of effecting a 
compulsory change in the regulations of 
the University. I frankly own that I am 
of opinion an improvement in those regu- 
lations might be made, but I think it most 
desirable upon every ground that that im- 
provement should rather owe its origin to 
the spontaneons and enlightened convic- 
tions of the University itself than to an 
invocation of the arm of the State. I am 
disposed to regret, therefore, that these 
petitioners should not have made their 
appeal to the University before coming to 
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Parliament. But to come back to the 
object of the petitioners, I treat this 
as a Petition praying that the sub. 
scription to the formularies of the fuith 
as a qualification for academical degrees 
henceforth be abolished, exclusive, of 
course, of theological degrees; and then 
I ask myself what it means? If it 
means the adoption of the system that 
prevails in Cambridge, I am by no 
means prepared to determine in my own 
mind how far a change of that kind 
would give satisfaction to persons outside 
the communion of the Church of England. 
It may be that it is hardly possible to 
content the views and expectations of all, 
but at the same time I think the fair prin. 
ciple to act upon is this—that we should 
reserve to the University and the Church 
of England in the University all which is 
really necessary for the effective prose- 
cution of the purposes of the institution, 
including, of course, above all others, its 
religious purposes ; and while maintaining 
that principle, to make every other prac- 
tical concession to those who are without. 
I confess I do not know upon what prin- 
ciple, strictly speaking, to justify the 
present state of the subscription at Oxford 
—and upon this ground, not merely that 
there is an exclusion of Dissenters from 
the honour of degrees to which they 
might, without injury to any one, be 
admitted, but likewise because I am 
doubtful about the authority and wisdom 
of the use of the Thirty-nine Articles as a 
test of lay communion with the Church. 
This is a matter of fact—that there is no 
office, or place, or emolument, unless it be 
one flowing indirectly through University 
degrees, to which a layman of the Church 
of England is obliged to declare his ac- 
ceptance of the Thirty-nine Articles asa 
condition of exercising any duty or fune- 
tion to which he may be called. I 
confess I feel great force in the objection 
urged by the hon. Member for London to 
the unnecessary complexity of tests. I 
do not think that the Thirty-nine Articles 
were framed in any vexatious spirit. On 
the contrary, they were framed, | think, 
with great moderation and even freedom 
of spirit, considering the circumstances of 
their origin. At the same time, it is a 
serious question whether this body of 
Articles can be said to form a fair and 
legitimate test, excepting for those who 
are to be the ministers of religion in the 
Church. If there were anything in the 
law or custom of the Church to show she 
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intended that these Articles should be 
exacted from lay members, that would be 
a point of importance; but I cannot find 
that there is any such principle belonging 
to the Church as a Church, and there is 
certainly’ none such belonging to the 
constitution or law of the land. In fact, 
this requisition grew up within the Uni- 
versity itself. If the right hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Henley) were to put to me 
the question he addressed to the petitioners, 
“ Are you sore ?” I would answer frankly, 
“No, I am not at all sore under the 
subscription.” I deem myself entirely 
bound by it, and I am now discussing the 
question without the least reference to 
any personal grievance, and simply on 
grounds of general expediency. I must 
say, it is not easy to find a justification 
for exacting from lay members. a test so 
wide as that which consists of the Thirty- 
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that the 107 names comprise a very large 
proportion indeed of the ablest and most 
distinguished men ; and on the other, that 
they are a decided minority even of that 
special class of the constituency from which 
they are selected. If, however, we are to 
take age into account, and it be our duty 
as Members of Parliament to consider not 
merely the past but the future, they are 
certainly a growing minority ; they are 
possessed of a weight much beyond that 
| which their mere numbers would indicate, 
,and almost every year makes sensible ad- 
| ditions to theirnumbers. As I have said, 
| [ am the last person to invoke the inter- 
vention of the State in the management of 
the University. On the contrary, I desire 
that that intervention should be limited to 
the fewest and the gravest occasions. ‘The 
free action of their governing bodies is of 
the utmost moment to the welfare of the 








nine Articles and the three articles of the | Universities and of the country; but I do, 
canon law. With respect to the question, | I confess, arrive at the conclusion that it 
whether the test now taken upon masses | might be for the peace of the University, 
of words ought to be taken from all per-| as well as the means of attaining other 
sons, I know no reason why we should | advantages, if the University herself were 
not adopt that system which has been , to consider the question whether the pre- 
adopted, and I believe works well, in; sent state of her subscription is that which 
the University of Cambridge; but then | is most agreeable to her interests and to 
comes the question, what test should be | the purposes for which she exists. These 
applied to those who are members of the | are views which I am far from pretending 
Church of England? I have been proceed. | to say can be expected to make a complete 
ing all along upon the supposition, that if) settlement or to give entire satisfaction to 
you are to reserve the power of acting| all classes of persons. Those who object 
in the governing body to members of | to the principle of tests appear to me to 
the Church of England, that fact must be| make demands which it is impossible to 


ascertained by some test, and the question | 
would be what test is the proper one— 
whether a simpler test than the present 
one would not be more appropriate and | 
more in consonance with the general spirit 
and law of the Church of England. I con- 
fess | am of opinion that an improvement | 
might be made in that direction in the 
present system. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Oxfordshire referred 
to the 107 persons who have signed the 
Petition, and appealed to me on the propor- 
tion they form of my constituents. I he- 
lieve that the number of the constituents I 
have the honour to represent is very close 
upon 4,000, but it would not be quite fair 
to speak of the 107 as gathered out of the 
4,000. AsI understand it, they are ga- 
thered out of that portion of the 4,000 
who have at some period been either teach- 
ers or fellows of colleges at the University. 
That is certainly a very much smaller body 
—perhaps numbering six or eight hundred 





—but there is no question, on the one hand, 


concede without surrendering in substance 
everything that is essential to the vitality 
of the Church and of the University ; but, 
on the other hand, I am disposed to think 
that the present state of the law and prac- 
tice of the University admits of improve- 
ment. Theright hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Henley) treated the question as one 
that had undergone full legislative con- 
sideration in 1856, but I contend that such 
was not the case. The desire of the Go- 
vernment of that day was to exclude alto- 
gether from the Bill of general reform 
which they introduced the subject of reli- 
gious tests, not because all or most of the 
members of the Government were not of 
opinion that there was need of change, but 
because they thought that the mixing up 
of religious questions with the general 
topics of University Reform they had to 
discuss would not be satisfactory to Parlia- 
ment. It was against the will and the 
votes of the members of that Government, 
that in one of the last stages of that Bill 
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the House, by a large majority, carried a 
forcible alteration on the state of subscrip- 
tion at Oxford. But what was done then 
was done somewhat hastily, and was not 
the result of any deliberate arrangement 
or compromise. That it was not regarded 
as a matured decision of Parliament may, 
I think, be inferred, among other circum- 
stances, from this—that when, afew years 
afterwards, a Bill was introduced for the 
reform of the University of Cambridge, 
it was founded in that respect on the prin- 
ciple that all the degrees, except the theo- 
logical ones, should be accessible to all 
persons without distinction of sect. I 
believe that, upon the whole, was the 
wiser system. I do not mean to say that 
the present arrangement presses with se- 
verity, but certainly I think it is a matter 
which well deserves the consideration of 
the University of Oxford, both on the sound 
and just principle that she ought to extend 
her advantages as far as possible without 
vital injury to her own essential principles 
and likewise upon the ground that even 
as regards the status of lay members a sys- 
tem of tests less complex than that now 
in operation would be more in accordance 
with the spirit and purposes of the Church 
and the University. 

Mr. LYGON observed, that the Chancel- 


lor of the Exchequer had identified himself 
with the petitioners, although he had en- 
deavoured to reduce their demand to the 


narrowest possible dimensions. He (Mr. 
Lygon) concurred with the noble Lord 
the Member for Stamford (Lord Robert 
Cecil) in thinking that it was extremely 
inconvenient to discuss a subject of such 
grave importance without having a defi- 
nite question submitted to their considera- 
tion. The prayer of the Petition was that 
those who had religious scruples to pro- 
fessing their belief in the Thirty-nine 


Articles should have the right of affixing 


M.A. to their names without subscribing 
to any religious formulary. Now he (Mr. 
Lygon) could not see what good object was 
to be gained by the adoption of such a 
change. If any advantage were to arise 
from it, it would be one infinitesimally out 
of proportion with the evils that would be 
created by disturbing the present relations 
of the University of Oxford and the Church 
of England. It was said to be painful and 
humiliating to persons who did not belong 
to the Church to be checked in their 
academical career on that account; but he 
did not see how the difficulty would be 
met by merely moving the restriction a 
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stage further, and, while admitting Dis- 
senters to the M.A. degree, denying their 
admission to Convocation and any share 
in the government of the University. It 
was due to the public that the cireum- 
stances of the Petition should be fully un- 
derstood. The Petition had been talked 
about in the latter part of last year, but 
the knowledge of the terms of the Petition 
and its exact prayer was confined only to 
those who were known to be friendly to 
its object. Towards the close of last year, 
a manuscript copy of the Petition was in- 
trusted to the Vice Chancellor. Its terms, 
however, were not spontaneously given to 
the public generally. There were 107 
signatures to the Petition; but one gen- 
tleman, in his enthusiastic zeal, signed 
twice, and the real number of the Petition- 
ers was 106. He had taken the trouble 
of examining into the relative proportions 
of residents and non-residents. He found 
that forty-eight were non-resident, and 
that of these some had left the Univer- 
sity at a rather remote period. Eight 
of the Petitioners were still in statu pupil- 
lari—that was to say, though entitled to 
write the magic letters B.A. after their 
names, they had not yet obtained the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. A few of the 
Petitioners, though called Fellows, were 
only probationary Fellows when they 
signed the Petition, so that the number of 
resident members of the University sign- 
ing the Petition was only fifty. Now, he 
readily admitted that a Petition, signed by 
fifty resident members of the University 
engaged in the work of education, was en- 
titled to great respect at the hands of that 
House; but it ought to be understood 
that they spoke for themselves, and them- 
selves only, and that they could in no way 
be held to represent the University at large. 
He thought, moreover, that the House 
would establish a very dangerous precedent 
if it encouraged a small portion of a body 
which, like the University of Oxford, had 
the power of regulating its own affairs, to 
appeal to the superior authority of Par- 
liament, instead of availing itself of the 
more legitimate and regular means at its 
disposal for obtaining assent to its views. 
With regard to the general question of 
subscriptions or tests, he thought it should 
be borne in mind, that if they were to teach 
revealed truth, they must have, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer observed, some test 
for the purpose of ascertaining the religious 
opinions of the teachers, whether it took 
the form of subscription or of discipline. 
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They might abolish the existing system of 
religious subscriptions, but in so doing they 
would not promote peace and harmony ; 
he felt, on the contrary, that the system of 
subscription had been one of the most ef- 
fectual means of preventing undue religious 
animosities. The recent state of religious 
opinion seemed to him to afford a very 
forcible proof of the accuracy of that con- 
elusion, because as long as there was no 
question as to the meaning of the subscrip- 
tion the system worked well, and the Uni- 
versity and the Church continued most 
closely united. But since measures had 
been taken to render that meaning as vague 
and confused as possible, religious discord 
and acrimony arose, and it became neces- 
sary to evoke the aid of the tribunals to| 
settle the dissensions in the Church, and 
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was intended to perform. If subscription | 
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tages which attended the acquisition of 
University degrees formed a powerful at- 
traction in that case. Many men went 
to the Universities from the very legiti- 
mate and honourable desire of obtaining a 
share of their endowments; and if there 
were no chance of participating in those 
endowments, and of directing the education 
of the country by means of the possession 
of a degree, there would be no neccssity 
for enforcing any test or taking any mea- 
sure to ascertain that those who gained 
that distinction were members of the 
Church of England. But so long as those 
advantages attached to a University degree, 
it was only right that the University should 
exact from those whom she had educated 
some proof that ber teaching had not been 
altogether futile, and that her words of wis- 
dom had not been thrown away. He would 
not enter further into the merits of the gene- 
ral question; but he trusted it would be 


were abolished, they must replace it with | 
a much more rigid and distinct system of, understood that the Petition was signed by 
ecclesiastical discipline than had ever yet’ a very small minority of the resident 
been attempted in the Church of England ;| members of the University, and that that 
and he left it to the House to decide whe- | minority had never ventured to apply any 
ther such a state of things would be likely | test which would enable them to ascer- 
to insure religious harmony, or to promote! tain what was the general feeling of the 
the interests either of the Church or of the| University upon that subject, and still 
University. Something had been said in less what wes the feeling of the larger body 
the course of that discussion as to the| of Convocation. He had one other obser- 


Universities being places of national edu-{ vation to make with respect to the Petition. 


cation. No doubt they were so in some| He found that it was signed by 106 mem- 
sense, and he trusted the day would never| bers of the University, and that seventy- 
come when they would wholly cease to; three of those members were laymen. 
be places of national education. But the| Now, any alteration in the relations of 
reason why they had been places of na-) the University of Oxford to the Church of 
tional education was that they had com-| England was a matter in which the clergy 
manded the confidence of the people of might be expected to take a very consi- 
this country, and they commanded that | derable interest; and it was important 
confidence because they taught a definite | they should remember that they had no 
system of religious truth. He believed, good reason to believe that the Petition 
that if they dispensed in the Universi-, represented the wishes or opinions of the 
ties with the necessity of teaching the’ clergy of the Church of England. For hia 
system of religious truth inculeated in! part he felt persuaded that it would be 
the Church of England, they would at|an evil day for the country in which 
once shatter the confidence of the people; anything should be done by that House to 
in those great educational establishments. | sever the connection between the Univer- 
The hon. Member for the City of London: sity of Oxford and the Church of Eng- 
said that they ought not to distrust the; land; it would be a misfortune for the 
results of their own education over young! Church, but it would be a still greater 


men who spent three years at a University, 
surrounded by those special Church influ- 
ences which those establishments sup- 
plied. But the hon. Gentleman stated 
only one-half of the case. It was not the 
mere prospect of writing “M.A.” or 
“B.A.” after people’s names that induced 
them to enter the University. The ho- 
nourable distinction and the civil advan- 





calamity for the country at large. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, an elaborate 
analysis of the Petition which we are just 
discussing has just been placed in my 
hand. It is too long and too complicated 
to read to the House, but it proves—what, 
indeed, I knew well before—that these 106 
consist of the very élite, the blue blood of 
the Oxford constituency. Since the fate- 
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ful year 1845, when the great secession 
took place to Rome, under the leadership 
of the illustrious Newman, there has been 
a steady reaction in Oxford towards Libe- 
ral principles. Surely everybody knows 
that at the present moment five-sixths 
of the men who get fellowships belong to 
the Liberal party, and would abolish tests, 
if they could, to-morrow. The assertion 
of the noble Lord opposite, that the Uni- 
versity of Oxford would dissolve or come | 
to an end, if tests; were abolished, sounds 
strange indeed to a Scotchman. Why, in| 
the Scotch Universities we have not got 
these precious tests; and although religious 
dissensions in Scotland are proverbially 
bitter, we do not find that the absence 
of tests make our Universities less peace- 
able and agreeable places to live in—nor 
do we find that the students receive a bad 
education in consequence of the absence 
of tests. Again, if the abolition of sub- 
scriptions would be so fatal to Oxford, 
how is it that nine-tenths of the litera- 
ture used by the young men there comes 
from Universities where there are no tests ? 
Whence comes our best classical books? 
whence our best philosophical books? 
whence our best historical books? nay, 
whence our best theological books, ortho- 
dox and heterodox, the bane and the anti- 





dote, as the phrase is? Don’t they all come 
from Universities where there are no tests ? 
But before I sit down, I wish to congra- 
tulate the House on the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 


versity. It is only a crumb of comfort, 
and not a very large crumb; but still, as 
the Liberal party has starved for two Ses- 
sions, it is something to get even a crumb. 
On the second night of this Session I 
called the attention of the House and the 
party to the fact that the Government 
programme did not contain one Liberal 
measure, properly so called, and the per- 
formance of the Government has, to do it 
justice, been quite in keeping with its 
programme. I want to ask how long this 
state of things is to continue. Are not we 
Liberal Members supporting a negation ? 
Is it not a sort of practical falsehood, that 
a Government should sit year after year 
upon that bench, calling itself a Liberal 
Government, but really, as it would seem, 
existing chiefly to put a spoke in the wheel 
of Liberal measures. How is my hon. 
Friend the Secretary of the Treasury to 
keep the party together? The great poli- 
tico-economical questions which have been 
‘of the order of the day’ for the last twenty 


Mr. Grant Duff 
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years have, as their apostle, the hon Mem- 
ber for Rochdale told us recently, been 
definitively and satisfactorily settled as far 
as regards this country. Well, then, if Re- 
form is not to be meddled with, and there 
seems no chance for the present of re- 
suscitating that question—if, I say, neither 
Reform, nor any of these religious questions 
to which the Government has been giving 
the cold shoulder this Session, are to be 
taken up by us, what in the name of 
wonder are we to do? Are we to be bound 
together by personal ties to the Gentlemen 
upon the Treasury Bench? If so, it is ra- 
ther a pity that some of them have no very 
strong claims to our personal attachment. 
What is to happen when an event occurs, 
which in the nature of things must one day 
occur? How is my hon. Friend the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to gather us, the 
rank and file of the Liberal phalanx, around 
any successor who may seek to ascend the 
vacant throne of Alexander? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
question on which the debate really turned 
was one of very great magnitude. He 
felt bound to tender his best thanks to the 
hon. Member for the City of London, for 
his very manly and frank declaration of 
the objects of the movement for the altera- 
tion of the formularies of the Church. 
The hon. Gentleman said, that in these days 
there was more individuality of thought 
and a greater spirit of inquiry than had pre- 
vailed in former times. Now, he (Mr. 
Newdegate) was inclined to dispute that 
opinion; but if the spirit of inquiry was 
to end, as the hon. Gentleman suggested, 
in the Church’s changing her position, they 
ought to pause before they adopted any 
course which was calculated to lead to so 
great a change. There was onéea country 
gentleman who was also a scholar and a 
man of refined taste, who suggested this 
grave question, ‘‘ What is the Church?” 
That gentleman was Evelyn, who, in the 
year 1688, on finding that the word 
“‘church’”’ was used with such various 
meanings, and produced confusion in the 
minds of the people, warned his friends that 
they ought to come to some understanding 
with respect to the sense in which it should 
be understood. It was because he (Mr. 
Newdegate) wished to see the Church trust- 
worthy, that he was jealous of any aban- 
donment of her declarations, her subserip- 
tions, or her tests. The hon. Member for 
the City of London set so high a value on 
the opinion of the minority in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford that he invited the House 
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to make that minority the governing body 
in that University. [4 gesture of dissent 
from Mr. Goscnen.] The hon. Gentle- 
man surely had proposed that the sugges- 
tion of the minority should be adopted by 
the Legislature for the government of the 
University, without reference to the opi- 
nion of the majority of that body. But 
that brought him (Mr. Newdegate) to 
observations which fell from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had thrown it out as a subject 
well worthy of consideration, whether they 
should not have for the laity some test of 
churchmanship which would not be the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and which would 
differ from that which the clergy should be 
required to subscribe. He would still re- 
quire from the clergy a declaration of 
their assent and consent to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, but he would exempt the 
laity from that declaration. Let the 
House consider for a moment the magni- 
tude of that suggestion. The Church of 
England held that the laity formed in their 
appropriate sphere the body of the Church, 

and that no clergyman was more a church- 
man than alayman: if the legislature were 
to establish a distinction between the 
churchmanship of the laity and the clergy, 
they would at once approach the position 


Subscription to 


of the Church of Rome, which held the 
clergy to form the governing body of the 
Church in all matters relating to religion, 
and the laity to be only their subjects. He 
need scarcely say that he was no advocate 


for such achange. It was well known in 
that House that he valued equality of the 
laity with the clergy in churchmanship, 
and for the purpose of government, more 
highly than most Members; or, at all 
events, as highly as an Member of the 
House. Attempts to unduly simplify tests 
very frequently led to interminable con- 
fusion. He was glad to be able to think that 
the House and the Government had vir- 
tually come to the decision that they 
would not, without far more consideration 
than they could then give to the subject, 
offer even a recommendation that the only 
University in this country which remained 
limited to members of the Church of Eng- 
land should be opened to persons holding 
any other religious opinions. The Univer- 
sity of Cambridge and the University of 
Dublin had given up the subscription in 
the eases referred to, and had been thrown 
open to other denominations than the 
Church for the purposes of education It 
was not, he thought, too much to require 
that there should be left in Oxford one great 
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educational establishment to which the 
Protestant laity of the Church of England 
might send their children with the con- 
viction that they would be brought up 
in the doctrines and discipline of the Es- 
tablished Church. Had Oxford suffered 
from the existence of the tests? Expe- 
rience showed that the alleged limitation 
of the spirit of inquiry did not practically 
exist: if there was danger, it must be at- 
tributed to the latitude of speculative 
opinion new publicly indulged, not to 
restriction. He rejoiced to say that the 
University to which he belonged had not 
suffered. They might see what was the 
feeling of the nation on the subject when 
they compared the position of the Univer- 
sity of London, in which no religious tests 
were required, with that of Oxford. The 
trial had been fairly made, and it had been 
clearly shown that there was no probability 
of the University of London rivalling those 
of Oxford or of Cambridge in the estimation 
of the country. Why, then, should hon. 
Gentlemen seek to reduce Oxford to the 
level of London University? He repu- 
diated the idea that these declarations or 
subscriptions were generally accepted with- 
out being understood by those who took 
them. For himself, he could say that 
there was no branch of study in which he 
so much prepared, or in which he was so 
severely examined, as the question whether 
he understood and could accept these de- 
clarations. He trusted the opinion in favour 
of the change would not expand as was 
hoped, though he admitted that those who 
advocated the change were an active party, 
and that they had an energetic leader in 
Dr. Stanley ; but he believed, that when 
the attention of the great body of the 
Masters of Arts had been aroused to the 
question, the strength of the feeling 
against the change now virtually proposed 
would be made manifest, and that this 
would show the value they attached to the 
existing system. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he was surprised 
at the remarks made by some hon. Gen- 
tlemen as to the manner in which the 
Petition had been got up. The intention 
to present it had been the subject of ge- 
neral conversation at Oxford; and those 
who took the opposite view of the question 
had ample opportunity of preparing a coun- 
ter Petition if they thought proper. He 
agreed with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that it would be more satisfactory if 
the University herself made the proposed 
change, instead of coming in the first place 
to that House ; but then it was extremely 
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doubtful whether the University would 
have any power to legislate on a subject 
of the kind. Again, there was naturally a 
very conservative feeling among the mem- 
bers of the University, and it was next to 
impossible to introduce reforms in such 
bodies without external assistance. For 
himself and his friends who advocated 
that and kindred improvements, he dis- 
claimed being actuated by any other motive 
than the conviction, that if carried out, 
they would not only not weaken the 
Church of England, but would rather 
strengthen her and ennoble her character 
and position in the country. The noble 
Lord the Member for Stamford must have 
been very hard up for arguments when he 
warned the House not to accept the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Sussex be- 
cause its ultimate result might be to asto- 
nish the minds of country gentlemen. It 
was not to be supposed that any ordinary 
country gentleman would send his son 
away from the University merely because 
he happened to hear that the Rev. Mr. 
So-and-So, M.A., was going to preach in a 
Dissenting chapel. The practical question 
at the bottom of the discussion was as to 
the admission of Dissenters to the Govern- 
ment of the University. He could not 
help thinking, however, that nothing could 
be easier than to make an arrangement 
similar to that existing at Cambridge, by 
which the governing power should still 
be retained in the hands of Members of 
the Established Church. But even if they 
should admit a few Dissenters into the 
governing body, he did not believe that 
any danger would result to the Church 
teaching of the University. As the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, nineteeen out 
of twenty, and probably ninety-nine out of 
every hundred, of those who were likely 
to enjoy the advantages of the University, 
would naturally either be members of the 
Established Church or her friends and 
allies. The admission of a small minority 
of Dissenters would, he thought, have a 
wholesome effect upon the governing body; 
and as to any apprehension that they 
would get the controlling power into their 
hands, it was likely to prove about as 
chimerical as the fears formerly expressed 
by some that that House would shortly 
become a Judaical assembly if a Jew were 
allowed to sit in it. he question was not 
whether they ought to abolish every kind 
of test at the University, but whether these 
particular tests did not go beyond the pur- 
pose for which they were first intended. 


Mr. Buxton 
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They were originally introduced by the 
Earl of Leicester for the purpose of bully- 
ing the High Church party, and then the 
High Church party introduced further tests 
and declarations, in order ‘‘to trim the 
way boats” that way. Nothing, then, was 
less dignified or less worthy of respect than 
the origin of these tests at the University ; 
and men of different shades of theological 
opinion had been accustomed to cast a 
slur upon each other’s sincerity in sub- 
scribing them. Indeed, they had had an 
example that very night, for the right hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire had ventured to 
insinuate a doubt whether the distinguished 
gentlemen who signed the Petition had 
themselves taken these tests in a sincere 
and genuine spirit. The present system 
required, as had been stated by the Bishop 
of London not long ago, a perfect science 
of interpretation; and those who were 
most anxious to preserve their truthfulness 
unstained invented all sorts of explana- 
tions and excuses to keep their conscience 
clear. Many who took these tests ex- 
plained them away, saying, ‘ Oh, they 
meant nothing, or amounted only to a 
a general adhesion to the doctrines of the 
Church of England.” He believed, with 
his hon. Friend the Member for the City 
of London, that a minute and anxious 
conscientiousness was more rife among 
young men than it used to be, and that 
was a reason why these tests should be 
relaxed. The effect of the present system 
was to exclude some who would be an 
honour to the University, which was thus 
narrowed, and suffered some degree of 
loss. The essence of the matter was this 
—there was intrinsic absurdity in the 
system. A Master’s degree implied that 
he had received the best education which 
the University could bestow. That was 
felt to be an honour. It was valued by 
men, and it was absurd that when a man 
had gone through the education necessary 
to obtain it, and derived all the benefit of 
it, he should not be able to place after 
his name the sign that he had done so, 
because he might differ from one or two 
of the Thirty-nine Articles. He thought 
that was one of the last shreds of a sys- 
tem which had been virtually condemned 
by the acts of that House. At Cambridge 
it did not exist. At Cambridge no kind 
of harm had resulted from its abolition ; 
and he could not see why in a matter of 
the kind Oxford should not be as liberal 
as Cambridge. 
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GREECE—CESSION OF THE IONIAN 
ISLANDS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he rose to call attention to the proposed 
cession of the Ionian Islands to Greece. 
He felt it to be his duty, in the absence of 
any more experienced Member accepting 
the task, to inquire of the Government 
what course they were about to follow, 
and the reasons for the extraordinary 
change in their opinions upon the subject. 
The first announcement of the intended 
cession was made before the meeting of 
Parliament, by the publication of a despatch 
of the Foreign Secretary, dated November 
30. There was then a difference of opi- 
nion respecting the object of that despatch. 
Some persons thought that it was one of 
those wild and reckless effusions, full of 
sentiments of liberty and freedom, which 
singularly distinguished the official career 
of the noble Lord. Others regarded the 
proposed cession as a clever device to bind 
the Ionian Islands more closely to this 
country—a device which might well be 
described in a word of one syllable, which 
fortunately had not found its way into the 
vocabulary of that House. But it was 
certain that at that time there was no de- 
sire on the part of the British public that 
the cession should be effected, nor any be- 
lief on their part that it would be effected. 
When Parliament met, however, it ap- 
peared that the Government were in real 
earnest. The proposition of the Govern- 
ment, as marked out by the speech from 
the Throne, by the Greek despatches, and 
also by the declaration of the Minister, 
might be summed up in these words :— 
That the new Greek assembly were to 
maintain a constitutional monarchy — to 
refrain from any aggression upon neigh- 
bouring states—to choose a Sovereign 
under whose sway the Greek nation 
might enjoy internal prosperity and peace ; 
and then if the Ionian Legislature ex- 
pressed a wish for annexation to Greece, 
the British Government would take 
steps for consulting the great Powers 
upon the subject. If these were the con- 
ditions which Her Majesty’s Government 
proposed, it was clear that if Greece re- 
mained in a state of anarchy and disorder, 
and if a Sovereign was not found who 
would be likely to carry into effect the line 
of policy which was traced out by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, then the latter would 
not be prepared to try the very dangerous 
experiment of ceding a possession to which 
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previous Governments of all shades of opi- 
nion had clung with singular tenacity. 
Time passed on. Two Sovereigns of great 
experience were applied to to fill the 
vacant Throne. They both refused, and 
at length, by a telegram which came from 
Athens, and was received here at the end 
of March, it was announced that the Greek 
Government had unanimously elected 
Prince William of Denmark for their fu- 
ture King. During April and May va- 
rious questions were put to the Govern- 
ment, but no satisfactory replies were 
obtained. First of all, they said they 
could not answer, then they would not 
answer, and finally they did not answer. 
During the month of May the disorders 
and anarchy of Greece increased, and an 
opinion was confidently entertained in 
that House that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were about to postpone sine die the 
question of the cession. It was therefore 
with very great surprise that on the 11th 
or 12th of June he read the papers re- 
lating to Greece (No. 2), and containing the 
protocols of various conferences held at the 
Foreign Office during May and the be- 
ginning of June, and especially a protocol 
of a conference held on the 5th of June, 
by which the Foreign Minister changed 
entirely the basis and principle of the ces- 
sion, and abrogated those conditions which 
had been insisted on as precedent to the 
first negotiations. The Danish Minister 
announced that Prince Christian, acting as 
guardian of Prince William, accepted the 
hereditary Sovereignty of Greece, but only 
upon the express condition of the Ionian Is- 
lands beingeffectively united tothe Hellenic 
Kingdom. There was, then, no condition 
of good Government nor of abstinence from 
aggression upon the neighbouring States. 
But, beyond that, it was agreed, that if 
the union of the Ionian Islands to Greece 
should obtain the sanction of the great 
Powers, Her Majesty’s Government would 
recommend to the Government of the 
united States of the Ionian Islunds to ap- 
propriate £10,000 a year for the new 
King, and further that Her Majesty’s 
Government would give up in favour of 
Prince William the sum of £4,000 a year 
now received from Greece in part payment 
of debts due. Such a change of policy 
was, in effect, trifling with the House and 
the country at large, an! he therefore was 
justified in asking now what really were 
the intentions of the Government, and for 
what reasons they had abandoned the con- 
ditions they had previously laid down, 
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or, if not abandoned, what guarantee had 
they that such previous conditions would 
be discharged. The Prince might be 
elected and crowned, and yet within a 
few weeks, or even days, the Government 
might be upset, and a republic proclaim- 
ed. What guarantee had they that the 
new King would govern, to use an ex~- 
pression of the Foreign Secretary, by an en- 
lightened code, or according to liberal prin- 
ciples? The Prince had not yet completed 
his eighteenth year, and it was a singular 
coincidencethat he was within a few months 
of the age Prince Otho had attained when 
he was elected to the throne in 1833; and 
there was no guarantee, that however ex- 
cellent his intentions, he might not be mis- 
led by bad advisers into a course similar to 
that of his unhappy predecessor. There was 
no guarantee against aggression upon other 
States except that of the good faith of the 
Greek people, and those of our countrymen 
who had lent money to that nation would 
not attach much value to such a guarantee. 
Greece was plunged into the depths of 
democracy — disorder and anarchy were 
prevalent — within the last two days a 
despatch had been published, in which | 
the President of the Council of Ministers, 
who would of course be disposed to make 
the best of the actual state of things, ad- 
mitted that the army was in a state of mu- 
tiny, and had imbrued its hands in what 
was called a fratricidal strife, and that the 
National Bank had to be guarded by sol- 
diers belonging to the three protecting 
Powers. The throne of Greece had been | 
hawked about and offered to the highest | 
bidder. No bidder had appeared, and the | 
King of Denmark had only accepted the | 
throne for his nominee, upon the condi- | 
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son, for our possession of them was a bar- 
rier against Russian aggression, and would 
prevent any attempt on the part of France 
to gain power in the East. But Austria 
and Turkey were of a different opinion, and 
while Austria was disinclined, Turkey 
positively objected to the cession. The no- 
ble Lord had said that Turkey had no right 
to be admitted into the Conference. Le- 
gally speaking, the noble Lord might be 
right ; but having regard to the present po- 
sition of Turkey, and to the fact adverted to 
by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in another 
place, that by ceding the Ionian Islands 
we were opening the flank of the Turkish 
European possessions, would the noble 
Lord say that Turkey had no moral or 
equitable right to be heard? On the 
whole, he thought that neither reason nor 
the force of circumstances warranted the 
Government in their determination to sur- 
render these islands. Moreover, it was 
said that a strong disinclination existed on 
the part of the Ionians themselves to the 
transaction. He learnt from the noble 
Lord that there was a treaty in preparation, 
but whether it was to be signed before the 
vote of the Ionian Legislature was taken 
upon the subject he did not understand. 
He trusted that the Government would 
come to no hasty conclusion on the ques- 
tion, but it would be allowed to stand over 
till Parliament re-assembled, when states 
men of all shades of politics would have 
full information before them, and sufficient 
opportunity of making known their sen- 
timents upon the subject. 


MONUMENTS IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. MONCKTON MILNES: I rise, 


tions precedent that the Ionian Islands, | Sir, to call attention to the Fees demanded 
which were in a state of prosperity, were | by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
annexed to Greece, and that the great} for the erection of Public Monuments in 


Powers would forego a sum of money to 
form a civil list for the new King. Sup- 
posing, then, the islands ceded, and Prince 
William crowned, if another revolution 
occurred in Greece, we should have 
parted with those islands without any 
possibility of recalling our decision. Be- 
sides, by abandoning our protectorate 
without conditions, we committed an in- 
defensible breach of trust. The islands 
were given to us to preserve the balance 
of power in Europe, and we have no right 
to abandon them without the full assent of 
all the Powers interested. France and 
Russia would, no doubt, consent to the 
cession of the islands, and with good rea- 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 


| Westminster Abbey. In this closing Par- 
'liamentary conversation of the year I do 
;not think that the few remarks which I 
| have to make on this subject will be re- 
garded as intrusive, because it is one of 
| considerable interest; and it is also one 
which for some time has not engaged the 
attention of the House. I wish to make 
a few remarks on the circumstances con- 
nected with the erection of the monuments 
of illustrious men in Westminster Abbey. 
The last time when this subject came un- 
der the attention of the House was in 
1854, when I brought it forward in con- 
nection with a monument to the poet 
Campbell —a statue erected by subscription, 
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and which his friends and admirers desired 
to place in the Abbey, where he was buried. 
The Dean and Chapter of that day asked 
a fee of £200 before they would allow 
this full-length statue to be erected. Sir 
William Molesworth was then at the Board 
of Works, and promised to give the sub- 


ject his serious consideration. He after- | 


wards made a strong remonstrance to the 
Dean and Chapter, and in consequence the 
fee was either wholly remitted or consider- 
ably reduced ; but that concession was 
followed by a resolution in the Chapter 
that they would admit no other monument 
into the Abbey, however illustrious was 
the person in whose memory it was to be 
erected. Now, I desire to recall those 
circumstances to the House, because I con- 
ceive that such a resolution on the part of 
the Dean and Chapter was one which did 
not carry with it either the consent of 
Parliament or the assent of the country. 
It had, indeed, so little effect that from 


that time to the present continual appli- | 


cations have been made to the Dean and 
Chapter, and have either been met by a 
refusal, or else, as in a case which has lately 
occurred, by a most inordinate demand. A 
short time after the appointment of the pre- 
sent Dean an application was made for per- 
mission to erect a monument toa Prime Mi- 
nister, whose name is associated with many 
very important public measures. The Dean 
refused to admit such a monument, on the 
plea that there was no room in the Abbey 
for any more statues. 
was made when it was proposed to erect 
monuments to Lord Macaulay and also to 
Mr. Hallam. 
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In the case of the statue to. 
Mr. Hallam, I was a member of a Com- | Abbey. 
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it is the impression of Earl Canning’s 
remaining relatives and friends that 
there is nothing in the locality to pre- 
vent the erection of such a monument. 
Again, there was a modest proposal to 
place in Westminster Abbey the bust of 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, a name so 
freshly as well as so regretfully remembered 
among us here that it sounds almost 
strangely in connection with those mourn- 
ful associations. Tle Dean and Chapter, 
however, said, if ever they did make an 
exception in the admission of a tablet and 
bust, they should demand the sum of £200. 
Now, they seem to rise somewhat in their 


demands, for they asked only £200 for the 


full-length statue of Campbell. Of course, 
this question might be dealt with by a 
Royal Commission, or an Act of Parliament 
might be passed to place these monuments, 
and the sites for monuments, at the disposal 


‘of the Board of Works or the Crown; for 


I cannot admit that there is in the Dean 
and Chapter any such vested right in West- 
minster Abbey as that which is assumed 
to exist in other cases. The right hon. 


Gentleman the Home Secretary lately read 
a letter from the Dean, who stated that 
these monuments very much intruded upon 
the worshippers, and therefore it was not 
intended to allow any more of them; and 


he justified the large demand made for the 
tablet and bust by saying that it was 
necessary in order to operate as an exclu- 
sion. Now, such an argument seems 
invalid, because we know that in this 
wealthy country £200 is not such a sum 
as would prevent the intrusion of the 
remains of unworthy persons into the 
I do trust, therefore, that the 


mittee whose duty it was to go over the | Dean and Chapter of Westminster may be 


Abbey and see whether this assertion was | 


well founded ; and I am bound to say that 
it was my conviction, and that of the other 
members of the Committee, that there was 
plenty of room for the erection of this and 
of many other monuments. Another case 
—that of the late Earl Canning—has 
brought the matter strongly before the 
public. In the Abbey stands a statue 
over the grave of Mr. Canning. The son 


brought to a more just consideration of 
this matter, and one more consonant to 
the feelings of this House and of the 
country, and that it will not be necessary 
to have recourse to such extreme measures 
as those I have alluded to. I know the 
present Dean of Westminster intimately, 
and I know him to be a man whose mo- 
tives are as little sordid as possible, who is 
full of high and patriotic sentiments, and 


has followed the father into that illustrious | who in early life ventured his person in 
repose ; and the friends of the family, re- | the cause of national freedom. I cannot 
presenting here the instincts of public opi. suppose him to be naturally deaf to argu- 
nion, strongly desired that some memorial ment; such an act on his part would give 
should exist there of the son as well as of | some justification to an opinion I have 
the father, that posterity may see what heard expressed — namely, that there is 
their contemporaries thought of these two something in high ecclesiastical office 
illustrious men. That proposal has also | which tends to blunt the feeling and to 
been met by a positive refusal, although stifle the patriotism of a man. It should 
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be remembered that Westminster Abbey! Chapter will feel ashamed of the spirit 
cannot be placed in the category of ordi-| which has been exhibited, and that they 


Monuments in “estminster Abbey. 


nary cathedrals. It is the place, above all 
other ecclesiastical edifices, where the great, 
the wise, and the illustrious of England 
have desired to repose. There, as it has 
been said— 
“ Through the dim aisles all shapes of empire 
leam, 

Near the dim ‘ Corner’ of the poet’s dream.” 
We must have some place for the monu- 
ments of our illustrious dead, and the 
jealousy of a free Government would na- 
turally render it very difficult to determine 
between the claims of those whose friends 
might seek their admission to a secular 
building like, for example, the Houses of 
Parliament. On the other hand, the sense 
of religion and the sacredness attaching to 
the edifice, would render it far more easy 
to obtain a general acquiescence in the 
determination of the Dean and Chapter in 
such cases. I trust Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will seriously remonstrate with the 
Dean and Chapter on this subject. 











will induce their recalcitrant colleagues to 
yield to the wishes of the country. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL said, the more the 
House and the country considered the con- 
dition of the Abbey, the more they must 
be convinced that some change was re- 
quired in order to bring it into harmony 
with the sacred purpose for which it was 
designed. The hon. Gentleman who in- 
troduced the subject seemed to regard the 
Abbey, not so much in the light of a 
national church as of a national museum, 
and to think that the more it was dis. 
sociated from the religious sentiment the 
better pleased the House and the country 
would be. It was the opinion of eminent 
men who had studied ecclesiastical art, 
that in the grandeur of its proportions, the 
beauty of its details, and the religious 
sentiment which breathed from every fea- 
ture, Westminster Abbey was at once un- 
rivalled and unequalled. But if that were 


It is} 80, there was another judgment which 


not true that there is no room in the Abbey. | Was arrived at by no less common consent 
There is room between the several arches | —namely, that there was no building de- 
throughout the whole nave fora full-length | dicated to ecclesiastical purposes which 
statue of some illustrious person, which | Was 80 degraded in regard to monumental 
would add very much to the decoration of | taste by everything which aimed at beauty, 


the building, and be in harmony with the 
solemnity of the place. A great many of 
the chapels are no doubt crowded, and a 
great many of the monuments are not so 
well exhibited as we could wish, but we 
must take this as an accident, for it is 
much better to have a plethora of the 
monuments of remarkable personages there 
than to be deprived of the advantage of 
having them there at all. I trust the 
Dean and Chapter will reconsider this 
matter, and find means to reconcile the 
convenience of worshippers with the wishes 
of the country, and not insist on their 
inordinate demands. That an ecclesiastical 
corporation should require to be paid £200 
for admitting the bust of a great man shows 
a want of sympathy with that great man, 
and indicates a feeling which I should be 
sorry the country should believe that they 
entertained. ‘The excuse that those fees 
are necessary to keep up the fabric is 
utterly futile ; the sums thus obtained are 
not considerable, and the fabric might be 
sustained either out of the large corporate 
funds belonging to the Abbey or from 
some other collateral source in the hands 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. I 
trust, if the question be seriously con- 
sidered, that several of the members of the 
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but succeeded only in reaching the highest 
point of the deformed and contemptible. 
His desire was, not to add to this aggre- 
gation of monuments, but to remove some 
of them from the aisles and the nave. 
There were some monuments there which 
were Hindoo, and some which were classi- 
cal, but not one which was Christian. [Sir 
Grorce Bowyer: Hear, hear!] Ina 
former generation there was in that House 
a distinguished man who had accomplished 
the emancipation of the slaves—Mr. Wil- 
berforee; but no one could walk in the 
Abbey without being struck with his pain- 
ful contortion as he was represented in 
marble, and the expression of misery he 
seemed to evince at the company amongst 
whom he was placed. A suggestion had 
been made by Mr. Beresford Hope, that 
at some future time, when the Chapter 
House was restored by the munificence 
of Churchmen, the Dean and Chapter 
might, under proper regulations, admit 
into that building, not dedicated to the 
highest sacred purposes, but of a semi- 
secular character, the monuments of men 
distinguished in every department of civil- 
ization. That seemed to be a reasonable 
proposition. He hoped, in this case, the 
Dean and Chapter would be firm in main- 
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taining that the Church over which they 
were constituted guardians was a building 
intended for the worship of God, in which 
congregations of Christian people were 
accustomed to meet for holy purposes one 
generation after another, and not a mere 
hall in which an enormous mass of marble 
might be erected in every corner, and that 
there should be a clear space in which 
worship might be conducted in a decent 
manner. As to the suggestion that there 
should be monuments under every arch, he 
doubted whether the hon. Gentleman had 
ever attended service in the nave. [Mr. 
Moxckton Mitnes: I have, several times. | 
If so, the hon. Gentleman must have felt 
that the nave was already sufficiently cum- 
bered. It was not for him to defend so 
distinguished a man as the Dean; but he 
thought the duty of Churchmen was rather 
to diminish than increase the number of 
monuments in the Abbey ; and on that ac- 
count it was that he had not remained silent. 


INFANTICIDE.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. COX, in calling attention to the 
subject of infanticide in England and 
Wales, said, the question was one which 
had occupied public attention for a con- 
siderable time. In the course of the last 
year he was very much struck by the con- 
stant reports in the newspapers of verdicts 
given by coroners’ juries of the wilful 
murder of children, and he had in conse- 
quence moved for a Return of those verdicts 
in England and Wales during a period of 
eighteen months—namely, for 1861 and 
the first half of 1862. He found from 
that Return [Parl. P. No. 39, 39-I.] 
that the total number of children under 
two years of age, who had met with 
untimely deaths within that period was 
6,547. In 224 cases verdicts of wil- 
ful murder were returned; in 697 open 
verdicts of “found dead; and there 
were 956 cases of suffocation; so that out 
of 5,547 deaths of children under two 
years of age in England and Wales, in 
which it was necessary that inquests should 
be held, there was a total of 1,887 cases 
of what might fairly be called “ mur- 
der.” He was sorry to say that the me- 
tropolis had a bad pre-eminence in regard 
to child murder, for during those eighteen 
months no less than 297 children were 
murdered in the metropolitan district. 
Coroners’ juries seemed anxious to avoid 
giving a verdict of “ wilful murder’ even 
though against some person or persons un- 
known ; they preferred such a verdict as 
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“found dead.” He submitted, that if in 
their state of boasted civilization there were 
upwards of 5,000 violent deaths of infants 
in the course of eighteen months, it was a 
matter which ought to engage the attention 
of the Government. The Secretary for the 
Home Department might doubt whether a 
remedy could be found for that state of 
things; but having had the subject long 
under his consideration, he (Mr. Cox) was 
ready to make a few suggestions with that 
object. From acareful examination of the 
Returns, he was inclined to think that a 
number of the child murders did not arise 
from what suggested itself as the most ob- 
vious cause, the desire of a woman to get 
rid of the evidence of her shame at the 
earliest opportunity. In a great number 
of the cases of wilful murder, the children 
had attained the age of twelve months and 
upwards. The bastardy laws, he thought, 
were much to be blamed for these results, 
the allowance of 2s. 6d. a week for the 
muintenance of a child being wholly insuffi- 
cient. In some instances, women brought 
before the metropolitan police magistrates 
had confessed the crime with which they 
were charged, giving, as a reason, that the 
sum allotted weekly was not sufficient, and 
that they might as well murder the child 
at once as see it die of starvation. As the 
law stood boards of guardians were not 
entitled to assist or aid a woman in any 
way, even to recover the 2s. 6d. weekly. 
If that restriction were removed, they 
would in many cases be able to procure 
for a woman the means of supporting her 
illegitimate child, and would take away 
from her the temptation of murdering it. 
He was corroborated by Dr. Lankester, one 
of the coroners for Middlesex, in the asser- 
tion that juries were averse to finding ver- 
dicts of wilful murder against mothers, 
because the punishment for murdering a 
child was the same as for murdering an 
adult. During the recess he trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department would take 
the subject into his serious consideration, 
and see whether he could not devise some 
remedy for a great and crying evil existing 
in the midst of our civilization. 


POLAND—AFFAIRS OF GREECE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any objection to 
laying upon the table of the House, the 
Correspondence which took place in 1825 
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Country and that of Russia, with reference 
to the Affairs of Greece? The correspond- 
ence for which he asked had a direct 
bearing on the question of Poland. The 
answer of Russia to the notes of England, 
France, and Austria, was before the House; 
and the Russian Government, in that their 
latest communication, put forward prin- 
ciples which they conceived would justify 
them in hounding General Mouravieff 
against the women of Poland, in setting 
peasants against the landed proprietors, 
and in carrying on the most barbarous 
system of extermination that was ever 
witnessed in the civilized world. It there- 
fore became a matter of importance to find 
out a case in which the Russian Govern- 
ment had stood towards another country 
in the same position that we now occupied 
towards Poland. The case of Greece 
afforded a remarkable parallel. He ap- 
pealed to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government to print the despatches 
of which the Duke of Wellington, then 
extraordinary ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, was the principal writer, which 
would show the principles which actuated 
the Government of Russia at that time. 
Into the general question he would not 
enter, but would leave the responsibility 
entirely with the noble Lord, upon whom 
it then rested. From the conduct of 
Austria, and the feeling exhibited by 
France, there could be no doubt at all, 
that if England remained firm, great results 
would be achieved for Poland. The pas- 
sages hitherto in the history of England 
connected with Poland were not the most 
glorious to look back upon. In 1772 
France, then under a feeble sovereign, 
and weakened by a sanguinary war, ap- 
pealed to England for assistance in pre- 
venting the partition of Poland, and Eng- 
land refused. Again, in 1831 France was 
ready fo act, but England refused. The 
circum}tances of the times might have 
justified such a policy in those days; but 
now, at all events, Russia was weak, 
Austria had shown a chivalrous determi- 
nation to stand by her engagements, France 
was ready to act, and Prussia by her con- 
duct had, for the moment, almost blotted 
herself out of the number of the great 
Powers of Europe. As he had before said, 
the responsibility rested on the noble Lord, 
who, better than any other statesman in 
Europe, was capable of judging how 
far he would be able to carry out the ends 
he proposed to himself. In two particulars 
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the case of Poland was far stronger than 
that of Greece. In the first place, in 1826 
there were no treaty engagements like 
| those of Vienna relating to the Kingdom 
|of Greece; and in the second place, the 
Greeks, in 1521, had undoubtedly been 
guilty of a most frightful massacre of the 
| Turks living among them, of men, women, 
| and children to the number of 20,000. No 
act of barbarity of that sort could be 
|charged against the Poles; under most 
trying circumstances they had acted for 
| the last two years with the greatest mode- 
| ration, avoiding offensive demonstrations of 
jany kind. The points of resemblance be- 
tween the two nations were very striking. 
Oue of the great difficulties which had to 
be encountered in the case of Greece was 
that it was almost impossible to define the 
geographical limits of the country, whether 
it extended to Thessaly or Epirus or Alba- 
nia. Questions of precisely the same cha- 
racter had since arisen with regard to 
Poland. In the second place, the war was 
produced by the strong feelings of ani- 
mosity which prevailed between two 
races. Precisely the same feeling existed 
in the case of Poland. The whole popula- 
tion of Greece were unanimous in their 
desire to shake off the Turkish yoke, and 
determined at every sacrifice to do so; in 
Poland, at that moment, precisely the same 
spirit existed. What was the course pur- 
sued by the different Governments of 
Europe? It wasa remarkable circumstance 
that Russia was the first to act. The in- 
surrection broke out in 1821, and in 1823 
Russia communicated to every Court in 
Europe a project for settling the question 
of Greece. It proposed to interfere directly 
in the struggle, although it had no treaty 
rights whatever, and objected in the present 
day to the interference in Poland of other 
Powers having treaty rights; and it sug- 
gested that Greece should be divided into 
three different governments, with a go- 
vernor at the head of each, subject to the 
general suzerainty of the Porte, but having 
each the power of managing their own 
concerns. As in the case of the Six Points 
of our own day, the project was distasteful 
to both the contending parties. The Greeks 
did not want to be divided, and the Porte 
resented interference with its authority. 
That proposal fell dead, the war proceeded 
with frightful bloodshed and massacre for 
| a year or two, and in 1826 Mr. Canning 
| sent the Duke of Wellington on a special 
embassy to St. Petersburg, where a proto- 
| col was drawn up, in concert with the 
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Russian Government, recommending cer- 
tain arrangements to the Porte, but with- 
out menace in the first instance. These 
propositions were rejected, and England 
and Russia then concluded a treaty to 
which France afterwards gave its concur- 
rence. Sir J. Macintosh said that that 
treaty was not only founded on principles 
of reason and justice, but was conformable 
tothe soundest principles of the law of 
nations. By it the three Powers, in the 
interests of humanity and for the sake of 
the tranquillity of Europe, offered their 
mdiaetion and demanded an armistice, as 
a preliminary condition of any negotiations. 
They further required that the Greeks 
should be entirely independent, paying a 
certain tribute and remaining under the 
suzerainty of the Porte, but having power 
to buy up all the Turkish property and 
turn the Turks out of the country; and 
stipulated that the limits of territory should 
be settled by negotiations. The contract- 


ing parties engaged that they would seek 
no augmentation of territory or exclusive 
advantage for themselves; and there was 
a secret article providing, that if these 
propositions were refused, the three Powers 
should take counsel together as to the 
course to be pursued. The Turks refused 


to accept the propositions. They dwelt a 
good deal upon the revolutionary spirit 
which was displayed by those who took the 
part of the Greeks, and declared that if 
foreign Powers did not interfere, they would 
be as quiet as possible. That answer was 
not satisfactory to the Powers, and there- 
fore, with Russia at their head, they took 
steps to enforce the armistice which they 
had recommended. The battle of Navarino 
was fought ; and although it was considered 
in England an untoward event, Sir E. Cod- 
rington was applauded by the Emperor of 
Russia in the highest terms for all that he 
had done. It was of the highest import- 
ance that full details of these negotiations 
should be laid before the public. The 
world would then see how Russia acted 
when she stood towards Greece in a posi- 
tion similar to that which we now occupied 
with regard to Poland ; how different were 
the principles by which she was then 
guided from those laid down in Prince 
Gortschakoff’s despatch, and probably even 
Russian statesmen would be shamed into 
taking a course somewhat different from 
that which they were now pursuing. He 
therefore hoped that the noble Lord would 
consent to the production of these papers. 
Statesmen and philosophers had dwelt 
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much upon the value and importance of 
that comity of nations by which the pub- 
lic law and public morality of civilized 
Europe were maintained; but it would be 
at an end if Russia was allowed to con- 
tinue the course of murder and extermina- 
tion by which she had disgraced herself 
during the last few months. 

Mr. HUNT said, he thought they were 
indebted to the hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. Cox) for bringing forward the subject 
of infanticide, which he (Mr. Hunt) knew, 
from his magisterial experience, was large- 
ly on the increase. He did not, however, 
think that the bastardy law had much to 
do with the matter. The real cause of 
half the child-murders in this country was 
the desire to conceal the shame of giving 
birth to an illegitimate child. There were 
two reasons why this crime was on the 
increase. One was a proper subject for 
the consideration of the House; the other 
was beyond the scope of the House, and 
though very important was calculated to 
provoke a smile. It was the existing style 
of dress of the females of this country. He 
believed that the dress of females in the 
present day conduced very seriously to im- 
morality. The crime of infanticide was 
very prevalent among domestic servants, 
to whom the large full dress had descended, 
and that dress not only interfered with 
their usefulness in household work, but 
assisted greatly in the concealment of 
pregnancy. With such a dress it was al- 
most impossible for any one living in the 
same house with a pregnant woman and 
even sleeping in the same room to know 
that she was in the family-way. He re- 
peated that this matter was entirely be- 
yond the power of the House; but hon. 
Members would do themselves a good turn, 
and at the same time promote morality, if 
they forbade their female servants to adopt 
the present fashionable mode of extending 
their dress. The other cause was the way 
in which the law was administered, or 
rather altered by the Judges with regard to 
child-murder. In former times the ques- 
tions put in such cases were—whether the 
child was born alive; whether it came by 
its death by violent means; and, if so, whe- 
ther the child came by its death by the 
hands of the prisoner. The first question 
was generally answered by a surgeon by 
means of the lung test. If the child had 
breathed, it was held that it had been born 
alive, and could be murdered. That was 
the old and he believed the right principle, 
but the Judges, from tenderness and a re- 
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luctance to convict a woman for the crime 
of child-murder, had explained away that 
doctrine. One Judge held that the ques- 
tion was not whether the child had breath- 
ed, but whether it had done so when it 
was entirely separated from the mother. 
That, he believed, was not a correct inter- 
pretation of the law; but yet it had re- 
commended itself to the minds of almost 
all the Judges. It was now almost im- 
possible to convict a woman of the murder 
of a new-born child unless she confessed, 
and even a confession was sometimes not 
sufficient for conviction. There was a 
case, for instance, which recurred to his 
memory in which a woman was brought 
up at the assizes of Northampton for the 
murder of her child—a crime which she 
appeared to have perpetrated in the most 
deliberate way. She was a widow, she 
sent every person out of the house when 
she expected her confinement; she de- 
livered herself; she tied some portion of 
her dress round the throat of the child, 
she placed the body under the bed, and 
she slept upon it for some time until she 
found time to bury it. The Chief Baron 
was the presiding Judge, and the woman 
pleaded guilty. The Judge asked her 
whether she understood what was meant, 
and she insisted on pleading guilty. He, 
however, would not receive the plea, and 
she was consequently sent back to prison, 
the result being that when she was brought 
up the next morning she pleaded not guilty 
under the tuition of the Judge. The usual 
question was then put as to whether the 
child had an independent existence. The 
doctor said, ‘‘ No,” and his Lordship per- 
suaded the jury to find, which they did 
with great reluctance, the prisoner guilty 
of concealment of birth, and not of murder, 
and he only sentenced her to one year’s 
imprisonment. It would have been much 
better for the morality of the parish from 
which she came, that the crime should 
not have been detected than that it should 
have exposed and made known that the 
law only gave one year’s imprisonment 
for such an offence. As a sequel, he 
might mention that in the garden attached 
to that woman’s house there was found 
the skeleton of another child to which 
she had given birth, and which she had 
no doubt also murdered. Now, such a 
thing as a woman being hanged for the 
murder of a new-born child was never 
heard of. Such being the case, they ought 
to pass an Act to give some severe punish- 
ment for the destruction of child-life, and 
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not leave the Judges to the alternative of 
convicting a woman either of child-murder, 
which they would not do, or of the conceal- 
ment of the birth, when the evidence 
clearly proved a murder. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that owing 
to the desultory nature of the discussions 
which had taken place, he felt himself 
called upon to mix up several subjects in 
replying tothe Questions which had been 
addressed to him. He wished, in the first 
place, to answer those which had been put 
in the early part of the evening by the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton) with respect to the state of the 
law affecting the rating of Compound 
Householders claiming to vote at Elections, 
and he must observe, without making any 
general statement on the subject, that the 
complaints which arose in connection with 
it, had their origin principally in the pro- 
visions of those local Acts which authorized 
the imposition of the rate in certain places 
on the owners, instead of the occupiers. 
The hon. Gentleman had asked him to look 
into those private Acts during the recess, 
and that he was very willing to do. It 
might be a question for consideration here- 
after, whether there might not be a general 
Act declaring that the provisions of general 
statutes which did protect voters in the 
exercise of the franchise under those cir- 
cumstances should not be made applicable 
to all private Acts, but he did not wish to 
express a positive opinion upon the point 
without further consideration. 

He should next advert to the Question 
put to him by the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. Cox), which was one of general 
importance. There was no doubt that the 
crime of infanticide did exist to a very 
great extent, but whether it was or was 
not on the increase was more doubtful. 
He was not sure, whether, taking into ac- 
count the increase in the population and 
increased facilities of detection, the num- 
ber of this description of crimes did bear 
a greater ratio to the population than 
was the case some time ago. A great 
many cases were brought to light through 
the agency of the police which previously 
to their establishment escaped detection, 
and the Returns were therefore not to be 
taken as conclusive on the point. Be that, 
however, as it might, the suggestions made 
for the prevention of the crime did not 
appear to him of a very practical character. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury suggested 
that there should be an increased allow- 
ance to the mothers of illegitimate children, 
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but he doubted whether, if such a proposal 
were carried into effect, it might not tend 
to the increase of their number. Then, 
as to the suggestion made by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite with regard to the 
dress which women should wear, he must 
say that it appeared to him to be a matter 
rather for the consideration of heads of 
families than of the House of Commons. 
He should be very slow to condemn the 
rules of evidence in cases of this nature 
laid down by the Judges, and in reference 
to the case mentioned, in which the Lord 
Chief Baron was concerned, he thought 
that learned Judge, who was a man of great 
experience, was perfectly right in the 
course he took, if he believed the woman 
to be ignorant of the legal effect of the plea 
of guilty which she putin. The best means 
of checking the crime of infanticide, in his 
opinion, was to improve the morals of the 
people, and for that they must look to an 
improved education and the spread of re- 
ligious instruction. No law which Parlia- 
ment could frame would be effectual to 
prevent it. 

With regard to the question of the erec- 
tion of monuments in Westminster Abbey, 
he had the other day read a letter from the 
Dean explaining the grounds on which he 
acted in such cases. The Government, he 
might add, had no power to interfere in the 
matter, and the Dean and Chapter were, he 
thought, quite right in principle in object- 
ing to any interference with that portion 
of the building devoted to the celebration 
of Divine service. Every facility ought, at 
the same time, to be given, in his opinion, 
to the erecting of monuments to distin- 
guished men, provided they did not trench 
on the space devoted to public worship. 
With respect to the erection of busts in the 
Abbey, the Dean and Chapter reserved to 
themselves the right of granting or refusing 
permission, permission being granted in no 
case without the payment of £200. In 
laying down this rule no sordid motive 
could be imputed to the Dean and Chapter. 
They had no pecuniary interest in it, but 
it was deserving of their consideration 
how far they might be able in the case 
of distinguished men to avoid imposing 
charges of such an amount. 

Mr. KINGLAKE said, that taking 
into account that that was probably the 
last occasion in the Session on which the 
House would have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the position of that great nation 
the Poles—for a great nation he would call 
them—and bearing in mind also the grave 
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peril which at that moment threatened the 
peace of Europe, he hoped to be allowed to 
address himself briefly to the interesting 
question which had been introduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Monsell). In 
his opinion, the right hon. Gentleman had 
succeeded in establishing the analogy 
which existed between the situation in 
which Greece was in 1825, and the posi- 
tion of affairs at the present moment with 
respect to Poland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman might have added one or two cir- 
cumstances tending to clinch the analogy 
which he had so well established. The 
right hon. Gentleman might have said 
that the condition of Greece at the time 
she was taken up by France, England, 
and Russia was inferior in point of 
strength in many respects to that of the 
Polish insurgents. Again, the right hon. 
Gentleman might have strengthened his 
argument by a reference to the language 
recently used by the noble Earl the Fo- 
reign Secretary, which brought the two 
eases into a condition of strong resem- 
blance. After deprecating war, and say- 
ing that it would take a great deal to 
cause England to pass from a state of 
peace, the noble Lord said it would never- 
theless not be tolerable, in the existing 
state of feeling in Europe, that the Polish 
nation should be destroyed. That was 
the principle upon which the Powers pro- 
ceeded in the case of Greece, and that 
was a principle which he ventured to 
say could not now be neglected. He re- 
gretted that the debate which took place 
the other night did not occur twenty-four 
hours later, when they would have been 
in possession of the despatch addressed by 
the Russian Government to the Govern- 
ment of Her Majesty. In one sense it was 
an advantage that the discussion took place 
without knowledge of the terms of that 
despatch, because he was inclined to think 
that a production of that despatch during 
the discussion would have generated a 
feeling of indignation in the House of 
Commons which would have been hardly 
compatible with the maintenance of peace. 
Every word which he uttered un the last 
occasion was spoken with a full sense of 
the duty which was incumbent on every 
one of making great allowance for the 
situation in which Russia was placed. 
Therefore he hoped that nothing he might 
say now would be regarded as the result 
of a too hastily-formed sympathy with 
Poland, or a too hastily-kindled indigna- 
tion against Russia. But he confessed he 
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was unable to read the Russian despatch | complied with. He hoped that the an- 
without feelings of the greatest astonish- | swer of Her Majesty’s Government would 
ment. In the first place, the tone was | be categorical and clear, and he also hoped 
more extraordinary than even the con- | and ventured to believe that it would be 
tents. There was a tone of sarcasm/a categorical and clear refusal. If the 
which, considering the grave situation of | despatch from Russia was of a nature cal- 
which it treated, was altogether surpris- | culated to make them despair of any good 
ing, and must tend to irritate every man | likely to result from negotiation, they had 
who cast his eye over the document. | some consolation in finding that the course 
The despatch set out by saying that it | taken by Austria was exactly such as the 
was the right of every country to put | friends of Austria and the friends of Poland 
forward any interpretation which it liked | would desire to see her taking. The noble 


of a treaty, provided that the interpre- | 
tation was consistent with the words of | 
that treaty. There was some other | 
trifling of that kind, and then there was | 
a great deal of satirical writing founded 
upon an expression in Earl Russell’s des- 
patch. It eommented on some words 
of the noble Earl that every Government 
should be founded upon the confidence 
of the people, by raising the question whe- 
ther the people ought to begin by having 
confidence and then respect, or begin 
by having respect and afterwards confi- 
dence. It then went on to speak of the 


despatch itself as giving an indication, | 
forsooth, of compliance by the Russian | 
Government with their own proposal to 
have an exchange of ideas. In effect the 


Russian Government put it thus :—‘ You 
say one thing; we say the opposite. Now 
there is an exchange of ideas, and we 
have fulfilled our promise.” Passing from 
the tone of the despatch to the purport of 
it, they found no comfort at all. The 
despatch held out, in the harshest terms, 
that there could be no end to the suffer- 
ings of Poland until they were ended by | 
the unconditional surrender of the Poles. | 
It then went on to reject altogether 
the idea of any further negotiations 
with any of the eight Powers who signed 
the Treaty of Vienna, and proposed to 
confine all negotiations to the three par- 
titioning Powers. Russia would not con-. 
sent to any consultation with the eight 
Powers, but only with the three Powers 
who were all in the position of participes 
criminis. The despatch ended with the 
extraordinary request that the English | 
Government should declare in clear and 


Earl at the head of the Foreign Office spoke 
the other day in very strong and almost 
enthusiastic terms of the position which 
Austria was resuming in Europe, and he 
could not but think, knowing the noble 
Earl’s sympathy with the cause of a suffer- 
ing people, that when he uttered those words 
he had some foreknowledge of the honour- 
able and bold course which Austria was 
about to take. The despatch which had 
been forwarded by the Government of 
Vienna to the Cabinet of St. Petersburg was 
little short of what ail the friends of Poland 
and Austria would desire. The Govern- 
ment of Russia had affected to believe that 
Austria suggested a conference merely on 
the supposition that possibly Russia might 
likeit. Austria repudiated the notion, and 
declared in plain and open terms that the 
conference she suggested was so suggested 
that a refusal to grant it must involve the 
responsibility of the Russian Government. 
Then, again, the Russian despatch had 
submitted that Galicia, an Austrian pos 
session, should be brought into the same 
arena of controversy as the Kingdom of 
Poland. The Austrian despatch explained 
that there was a material difference be- 
tween the two—a difference illustrating 
that honesty was the best policy ; for in the 
one case all constitutional Government was 
wanting, while in the other constitutional 
Government was in full operation. But, 
above all, Austria declined to enter into 
any separate negotiation. Austria declined 
to take any course which could by possi- 
bility separate her from the Western 
Powers; and he perceived by the news- 
papers that Austria had instructed her re- 
presentatives in all the Courts to declare 


categorical terms that the insurrection | that no consideration should induce her to 
in Poland should not be interfered with | separate from the understanding which she 
by any kind of intervention from this| had contracted with the two Western 
country. Now, not to intervene was one| Powers. He thought a despatch in these 
thing ; but to declare that they would not | terms was in a high degree satisfactory. 
intervene was another. In one point of | Still, he desired more. Considering that 
view he hoped that the demand on the! Austria was a Power whose territories 
part of the Russian Government would be | bordered upon Poland, he must hold that 
Mr. Kinglake 
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it was her duty to take a more prominent 
in putting down the sufferings of 
oland than was incumbent on the other 
Powers. Her frontier was disturbed. She 
had the means of action. He held that 
where the power existed responsibility fol- 
lowed, and that Austria would do less than 
her duty if she only did what France and 
England were prepared to do. He could 
not but feel that some intention of that 
kind was shadowed out in part of the Aus- 
trian despatch; for in words sometimes 
used in diplomacy, but not often used 
unless there was a prospect of negotiations 
coming to an end, Austria had declared, 
that if Russia should persevere in the course 
she had adopted, the grave responsibility 
involved in that course would rest entirely 
on the Government of St. Petersburg. He 
considered that in those grave words there 
was shadowed out something like an in- 
tention on the part of Austria to fulfil the 
duty which devolved on her. The papers 
moved for were of great importance in 
regard to their bearing on the Polish ques- 
tion. It might be that they were in the 
library, but that would not be an answer 
to the Motion, because it was extremely 
desirable that they should be in the hands 
of hon. Members, and he should see their 
production with pleasure because of the 
significance there would be in producing 
papers relating to Greece, as an illustration 
of the way in which it might become ne- 
cessary to deal with Poland. Before Par- 
liament separated, he trusted the Govern- 
ment would consider the position in which 
this country would stand if massacres and 
executions in Poland should be horrifying 
the people of this and of the adjoining 
country at a time when no negotiations 
were going on to give a hope that those 
massacres and executions would cease. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he considered it 
fortunate that the responsibility of cri- 
ticising the important despatch recently 
laid on the table had devolved on an hon. 
Member distinguished alike by his ability 
and his moderation. The replies sent by 
Russia to the three Powers were in truth 
an insult to each; and the invitations 
which Russia sent to Austria to join her 
and Prussia in another Holy Alliance of 
the partitioning Powers was an insult to 
Europe. He had no doubt that Russia 
would receive from this country, France, 
and Austria, fitting answers. Indeed, it 
was stated that Austria had already re- 
jected with indignation the invitation of 
Russia. That was a most critical time in 
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the history of Poland. For fifty years thi® 
country had been giving to Poland words 
in every shape and form, and there 
seemed to be at length some appearance of 
a practical and even speedy settlement of 
the Polish question. How was that to be 
brought about? Was it fo be achieved by 
the further continuance of diplomacy? 
Did they believe that the Government 
which had sent those insulting despatches 
could be any longer convinced by the argu- 
ments of diplomacy? He thought not, 
and he would urge on the Government to 
pay particular attention to the wishes of 
the people of England, as expressed at nu- 
merous public meetings, that they should 
act in cordial alliance with the Emperor of 
the French. He believed that the people 
of this country had full confidence in an 
alliance between England, France, and 
Austria, in favour of Poland, and would 
rejoice to see an end put now to the old 
policy of words. The time had come for 
something more creditable to England and 
more useful to Poland than diplomatic 
notes. 

Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT said, 
he did not entirely agree in what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for the King’s 
County (Mr. Hennessy), because it appear- 
ed to him that the only subject of suspicion 
and mistrust, in reference to the solution 
of the Polish question, was what would 
be the conduct of France if there was a 
joint intervention on the part of Poland; 
for France never made war without an 
object of aggrandisement. He thought, 
however, that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridgwater (Mr. Kinglake) had 
shadowed out the policy which would 
remove all grounds for mistrust. It was 
the first time that there had been an alli- 
ance of Austria with this country on 
behalf of Poland, and it was not merely 
the alliance of Austria, but of the whole 
German nation, as appeared from the opi- 
nions of all the British Ambassadors and 
consuls who had alluded to the subject. 
According to Mr. Buchanan, writing from 
Berlin, the Chamber there was in favour 
of the policy of Austria, not that of Prus- 
sia. Sir Alexander Malet, writing from 
Frankfort, said the whole of Southern 
Germany was in favour of the Austrian 
policy. And Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtem- 
burg, and the whole of Germany looked 
to Austria to lead them. He therefore 
agreed with the hon. Member for Bridge- 
water that Austria rather than France 
had better be looked to in order to solve 
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the question. Austria would not much 
longer remain in the situation in which 
she now found herself—of being obliged 
to arrest her own subjects, and to pre- 
vent arms being sent to people with whom 
she sympathized. She must soon take 
an attitude more decided. When she did 
so, Germany would follow her, and then 
the solution of the Polish question might 
be hoped for. He trusted the House 
would receive such an assurance from 
the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, that it might continue to give 
him that cordial support and approval 
which he had hitherto received on the 
Polish Question. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
GROUND.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ELCHO said, he was anxious, be- 
fore the prorogation of Parliament, to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, What course 
the Government intend to take with regard 
to the Land purchased by Parliament at 
South Kensington? On the part of those 
who had resisted the purchase of the Exhi- 
bition building, there was no wish to offer 
obstruction to any proposal for rendering 
the ground available for the promotion of 
science and art, and he believed that no 
objection would be offerred to the transfer 
from the British Museum to that spot of 
the Natural History collection. Of course, 
the hon. Members of that House did not 
pretend to give any advice on the subject ; 
but, speaking individually, it seemed to him 
that the Government were in the same 
position as the landowner who was about 
to build a house for himself and his 
family. The first thing he would con- 
sider would be the wants of his family 
and the probability of its extension; then 
he would consider the best means of getting 
a suitable design, and would proceed after- 
wards to build it on the best principles, 
combining as far as possible utility and ap- 
pearance. The country had bought the 
land, and it would soon be clear; for though 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had en- 
deavoured to persuade the House that there 
would be some difficulty in getting rid of 
the building, the contractors the very next 
day repudiated the statement, and had 
gone to work to pull it down. There was 
a hoarding erected all round it already, and 
in process of time no doubt it would be all 
cleared away. That no time might be lost, 
the best course would be for the Govern- 

Mr. Somerset Beaumont 
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ment to make up their minds what would 
be required, and what collections would 
have togothere. He believed it would be 
found that the Natural History collection 
was the only one which it would be neces- 
sary to remove. The noble Lord had given 
an assurance that the National Gallery 
should not be removed there, and by a vote 
of that House the Portrait Gallery must go 
along with the National Gallery. It had 
been shown that the Patent Museum, to be 
of use, must be somewhere in the centre of 
the town; therefore, practically, it was 
only the Natural History collection which 
required accommodation. However that 
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might be, the Government ought to make 
up their minds as to what was required, 
and then advertise, inviting the architects 
of Europe to send in plans, one of the main 
features of which should be that they should 
be capable of extension. 


AFFAIRS OF POLAND. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount RAYNHAM said, that as that 
was probably the last opportunity he would 
have, he hoped the House would allow him 
to make a few remarks on the subject of 
Poland. General sympathy had been ex- 
pressed by the House and the country on 
behalf of that distressed nation, and no one 
in that House had attempted to discoun- 
tenance that general expression of sym- 
pathy; but sympathy was not enough—in 
fact, it might mislead the Poles, and da- 
mage theircause. Material assistance was 
what they needed, or the present year 
might see the last gasp of the Polish 
struggle for liberty ; but the great obstacle 
to this was the fear of war. Everybody, 
of course, must be opposed to war, except 
in cases of extreme necessity. If there 
were any cases in which a war would be 
justifiable, they were those in which our 
honour was involved, and he had never 
heard it disputed, that we were in honour 
bound to regard the interests of the Poles. 
He did not attempt to dictate to the House 
what course ought to be pursued, but the 
| Government had admitted that we were 
| implicated in the cause of Poland, and that 
| we were bound to a certain extent to 
| regard the interests of that country. The 
j cause of humanity and the interests of 
civilization called upon this country to 
take decisive steps in support of the Poles. 
It was clear that the Poles were now 
heroically striving for that liberty which 
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was their birthright, and the honour of! 


this country was involved in the policy of 
taking a most active part on their behalf, 
even to the extent of drawing the sword. 
The gross violation of the Treaty of 
Vienna was a sufficient justification for 
our most active interference in defence 
of the rights and liberties of Poland. A 
large portion of the people of this country 
had expressed a desire to go to war if it 
should be necessary. Diplomacy, he was 


afraid, was likely to be of but little advan- | 


tage. The adversaries of the cause of Po- 
land had been very active. Many pam- 
phlets had been distributed, in which the 
most extraordinary statements had been 
made against the Poles. It had been said 
that the insurrection was got up by the 
Catholic party, and that the priests were 
at the bottom of it. Some people, indeed, 
asked, what was Poland? He was afraid 
those who asked that question did so more 


for the purpose of sowing dissensions | 


amongst the advocates of Poland than in 
any interest for that country. The people 
of this country were parties to the treaty 
of Vienna, and he hoped they would not 


sanction the oppression of the Polish nation 


which was carried on under that treaty. | 


Much had been said of the benevolence of 
the present Emperor, but he did not know 


that there was anything to show that he, 
was much better than his father of execra- | 
ble memory. The conduct pursued towards 

Count Zamoyski showed that there was no | 
change in the conduct of the Russian Go- 


vernment towards the Poles. Compromise 


would no longer answer, and the distinct | 
independence of Poland must be recog: | 


nised. The conduct of the brutal Mou- 
ravieff and the barbarous cruelties that 
were now being committed were a further 
inducement to pursue such a course. 
It was true Her Majesty’ Government 
had expressed the greatest sympathy for 
the sufferings of Poland. He was, how- 
ever, sorry to find that they evinced reluc- 
tance to aid that noble people with some- 
thing more substantial than mere words. 
He had given notice of a Resolution to the 
effect that the Emperor of Russia had set 
up a claim to sovereignty in Poland di- 


rectly at variance with the treaty of Vienna, | 


and that, as one of the contracting parties, 
Great Britain could no longer continue to 
the dominion of the Emperor over Poland 
that sanction which she granted by that 
treaty under conditions inseparably con- 
nected with it, which had been grossly and 
systematically violated by Russia. At so 
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late a period of the Session he could not 
hope to have an opportunity of bringing on 
that Motion, and he would therefore aban- 
don it. He would, however, ask the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government whe- 
ther he did not think that the policy 
indicated in his Resolution was the one 
which England ought to follow. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, let me, 
in the first place, answer the Question of 
my noble Friend with regard to the Exhi- 
bition ground. It is quite true that the 
|ground will probably be cleared of the 
| building now upon it as fast as that opera- 
| tion can be performed. I may say, that 
| whereas the House of Commons thought it 
‘a dear bargain to buy that building for 

£80,000, we have been informed—whether 

| truly or not I cannot say—that the con- 
tractors are now going to get £100,000 
for it. [An hon. Memper: £90,000!] 
| That shows that the bargain we recom- 
mended was not such a bad one. Between 
this time and next Session Her Majesty’s 
Government will consider what will be the 
proper disposition of the ground in ques- 
tion, and will take steps for forming such 
plans as will provide for the immediate 
wants to which it may be suitable. 

The hon. Member for Taunton (Mr. C. 
Bentinck) began that evening with a discus- 
sion upon the state of Greece, and he ap- 
peared to imagine that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had changed their policy with re- 
| spect to the union of the Ionian Islands with 
| the Greek Kingdom, and with regard to the 
| views which they entertained as to the con- 
ditions under which they thought that those 
Islands might properly be added to Greece. 
No change whatever has taken place. The 
hon. Member stated, that as set forth in 
the Speech at the commencement of the 
Session, we held the opinion, that if a 
Sovereign were chosen for Greece, who 
gave a promise of maintaining constitu- 
tional Government, peaceful relations with 
his neighbours, and an abstinence from any 
system or policy of aggression, the Ionian 
Islands might usefully be added to the 
Kingdom of Greece. All I can say is that 
I trust such a Sovereign has been chosen. 
The hon. Member thinks that because the 
new King is young we cannot reckon upon 
the policy which he may pursue ; and he 
instanced the case of King Otho, who was 
about the same age when he was chosen, 
and who certainly did not justify the hopes 
of constitutional Government which at the 
time of his selection we thought we were 
| entitled to entertain. I am convinced that 
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such disappointment will not be experienced 
in the case of King George, which is the 
name the Greeks have given to their new 
Sovereign, William of Denmark ; for I am 
satisfied that that Prince will govern Greece 
in the manner in which we think it ought 
to be governed by him, that he will deve- 
lop the internal resources of the kingdom, 
that he will maintain constitutional institu- 
tions, and that he will preserve peaceful 
relations with his neighbours. We believe 
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the Treaty of 1819 will see, that that treaty 
was not an engagement placing, or contri- 
buting to place, the Ionian people under 
the protection of Great Britain ; that it 
was a treaty by which the Sultan acknow- 
ledged a pre-existing fact—a fact which 
had been created without his concurrence 
or sanction—and that there is nothing in 
the treaty which implies that he acceded to 
the Treaty of 1815. He simply acknow- 
ledged that the Ionian Islands are under 
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that the Ionian Islands were placed under | the protection of Great Britain, and in 
the Protectorate of England for their ad-| virtue of that protection he engaged to 
vantage, and that it was the duty of Great | give the Ionians certain privileges as Bri- 
Britain to promote their interests as far as | tish subjects. There is a fundamental 
it was possible to do so. We think that | difference between a treaty which acknow. 
has been done by the manner in which the | ledges a fact created independently of the 
Islands have been governed, and we believe | Power concluding the treaty, and a treaty 
they are now in a state of much greater | which is an accession to one already con- 
prosperity and happiness than they ever|ecluded. The case would be exactly the 
before enjoyed. But we have thought, that | same, supposing a treaty were concluded 


there being a prospect now of a Greek 
Kingdom constitutionally governed, and of 
a Sovereign under whom the internal pro- 
sperity of the country would be susceptible 
of that great development for which its na- 
tural position and its resources qualify it, 
we should be consulting the interests and 
wishes of the Ionian people, as well as the 


| between the Federals and Confederates in 
America, by which the latter were erected 
into an independent State, and Great 
Britain were afterwards to make a treaty 
with the Confederates for the regulation of 
| commercial intercourse. That would not 
| be a treaty of accession to the Convention 
| between the two parties in America; it 


interests of Greece, by offering to the | would simply bea treaty acknowledging the 


Ionians union with Greece if they should | fact of the existence of the Southern States 
consider it for their advantage. Of course, | as an independent country, and arranging 
they will not be united to Greece unless | certain matters between Great Britain and 
they themselves express a desire to be so. | them. I think, therefore, there is no just 
They have upon former oceasious frequent- | ground for stating that we have in any 
ly expressed such a desire, and that, too, | degree departed from our poliey with regard 


at a time when Greece was under a Go- 
vernment which rendered union, we should 
have thought, a punishment rather than a 
boon. The course we shall follow will be 
this :—We shall obtain the concurrence of 
those Powers by whom the Ionian Islands 
were placed under the protection of Great 


Britain to an application to be made to the | 


Ionian Parliament to know whether it is 
their wish and the wish of the people to be 
united to the Kingdom of Greece. If that 
wish is expressed, the union will take place; 
if it is not expressed, of course no violence 
will be done to the feelings and desires of 
the Ionian people. But I cannot believe 
that they will do otherwise than express 
a desire to be united to that body of their 
fellow-countrymen who occupy the King- 
dom of Greece. The hon. Member reverted 
to the discussion which took place yester- 
day with respect to the right of Turkey to 
be a consenting party to the proposed 
transfer. I have endeavoured to show, 
and I am persuaded that those who study 
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to the union of the lonian Islands with 
|Greece. I trust and believe that that 
| union will be accomplished, and that it will 
redound, first of all, to the honour of Eng- 
land, as acting from the most disinterested 
motives, for the good of the people who 
were placed under her protection, and next 
to the happiness and prosperity both of the 
Ionians and of the inhabitants of Greece. 

The right hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Monsell) has asked whether Her Majesty's 
Government are disposed to lay before 
Parliament the Correspondence which took 
place in 1825 and 1826 between this Go- 
vernment and the Government of Russia 
with respect to the interference which sub- 
sequently happened relative to the affairs 
of Greece, and which resulted in the inde- 
pendence of Greece and the creation of 
the kingdom. My right hon. Friend has 
certainly established a very strong resem- 
blance in some points between that trans- 
action and the affair now under discussion 
in regard to Poland. There was an insur- 


| 
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rection which went on for some time with- 
out any material interference by the other 
Powers. At last, the sacrifice of human 
life, and the attrocities committed in the 
course of the struggle, attracted the atten- 
tion of the other Powers, who interfered 
first of all by friendly representations, and 
then in a more decisive manner. That 
which ultimately led to the active inter- 
ference of the Powers was the announced 
intention of Ibrahim Pasha to remove the 
whole population of the Morea to Egypt, 
and to re-people the Morea by fellahs 
brought from Egypt, which was thought a 
measure so outrageously violent that it led 
to the immediate decision of the three 
Powers to interfere. I have not heard as 
yet that there is any precisely similar oc- 
eurrence likely to take place in Poland. 
Still, there is no disguising the fact, that 
the present state of things in that country 
is most lamentable. It is not only in the 
Kingdom of Poland that the state of things 
is deplorable, but in Lithuania and other 
provinces as well. The landowners are 
in this lamentable condition : —On the one 
hand, the Russian Government declares, 
that if they do not actively assist it, they 
will be subjected to every sort of pe- 
nalty that can be inflicted upon them ; 
while, on the other hand, the revolu- 
tionary Government at Warsaw tells them, 
that if they do not aid the insurrection, 
they will be subjected to all the penal- 
ties which it may be in the power of 
that Government to impose. Between 
the two, therefore, their condition is most 
pitiable. I need not say that the corre- 
spondence of 1825 and 1826 is very volu- 
minous, and it is probable that some por- 
tions of it need not be laid before Parlia- 
ment. We shall look over it, and if there 
are any parts of it which really have an 
interesting bearing upon the present ques- 
tion with respeet to Poland, there will be 
nv objection to produce them. Undoubt- 
edly, the questions are so far similar that 
the principles which Russia maintained in 
the case of Greece may have some resem- 
blance to the grounds taken by England, 
France, and Austria in regard to Poland. 
As for the Polish Government itself, I am 
sure the House will not expect me to go 
into a discussion of it on the present occa- 
sion. I would just offer one remark with 
respect to the observations which have been 
made on the Russian despatch. I stated, 
on a previous occasion, but I may as well 
repeat it, that in all former correspondence 
on the subject of Poland, the ground taken 
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by the Russian Government has been, that 
the quelling of the insurrection in 1831 and 
1832 emancipated Russia from all obliga- 
tions under the Treaty of Vienna, and that 
from that time she held Poland as a con- 
quered province to do with it what she 
pleased, treating it as a part of the Rus- 
sian Empire: hence she denied the right 
of any of the parties to the Treaty of 
Vienna to question any of her proceedings 
in the government of Poland. That ground 
has not been maintained, and so far in the 
recent despatch a great step has been 
gained. Russia now admits that the par- 
ties to the Treaty of Vienna are entitled 
to discuss with her the government of Po- 
land within the limits of that treaty ; and 
that is a very great advance made by Rus- 
sia in regard to any negotiations which 
may take place with respect to Poland. 
We are asked what our conduct will be in 
future. That is a matter far too import- 
ant to be the subject of an offhand answer 
to questions put in this House. The only 
thing I feel it my duty to say is, that we 
shall continue to consult with France and 
Austria on a matter in which, as the House 
knows, we have been acting in concert with 
them. What the result may be it is im- 
possible for me to state; and even if it 
were possible, it would be unbecoming in 
me to do so. 

Smr JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
the speech of the noble Lord in no way 
relieved the discussion from those features 
which might cause it to have a grave effect 
on public opinion, and on the view which 
foreign countries might take as to the opi- 
nion of Her Majesty’s Government in re- 
spect of the Polish question. Some hon. 
Gentlemen had expressed sentiments cal- 
culated to create alarm on this subject, and 
it was desirable that something should be 
done to show the world that they did not 
express the opinion of that House. As an 
humble Member of the House of Commons, 
who was only entitled to speak for himself, 
he protested against reckless statements to 
the effect that Great Britain was ready for 
any eventuality arising out of the present 
negotiations. Such statements might do 
for popular meetings, to the proceedings 
of which little importance was attached, 
but they did not befit the House of Com- 
mons, on whom a grave responsibility 
rested. England, he affirmed, had never 
in the present century undertaken a war 
except where her own interests or ho- 
nour were concerned. The Crimean war 
was undertaken to prevent the overthrow 
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of a balance of power in the Mediter- 
ranean. But Poland was acountry with 
which we had no special relations, and 
she might be removed from the map of 
Europe without in any way affecting our 
interests. It was one thing for this coun- 
try to sympathize with the feelings of a 
suffering people in any part of the world, 
and another for this country to engage in 
a struggle in which it had not the least 
concern. Hesympathized with the people 
of Poland, and he sympathized with the 
people of the Confederate States of America; 
but he did not see that we were to inter- 
fere as the police of the world, unless the 
interests and the honour of this country 
imperatively demanded it. Our duty, then, 
was to remain spectators of the events in 
Poland. It might be that Her Majesty’s 
Government had erred in the tone of their 
despatch; but he protested against this 
country being, on that account, dragged 
into a position of greater difficulty, and 
into a war from the consequences of which 
he turned with horror. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he pre- 
sumed that the allusion made by his hon. 
and gallant Friend to statements elsewhere 
referred to a public meeting over which he 
had had the honour of presiding, and he 
could only excuse those observations from 
the fact that the hon. and gallant Member 
had not read the speeches delivered at the 
meeting to which they had reference. He 
denied that there had been reckless speeches, 
or speeches unworthy of a Member of that 
House, made there, and all that he had said 
as president of the meeting he was pre- 
pared to repeat in his place in Parliament. 
If his hon. Friend would read what fell 
from him and other speakers at St. James’s 
Hall, he would be sorry for the observa- 
tions which had fallen from him; for if 
there was one thing more than another 
which was foremost in his thoughts and in 
the thoughts of others who spoke upon 
that occasion, it was their desire to 
strengthen Her Majesty’s Government if 
they should find hereafter that insults were 
heaped upon this country, and to ensure 
them of support in any course which might 
be necessary, even though it should lead 
to war. If any mistake had been made 
upon this subject, it was by the Govern- 
ment in making a proposition to Russia 
which no man of common sense could be- 
lieve her likely to accept, and the reply 
was an insult to this country. 

Str JAMES FERGUSSON said, he had 
no intention to convey anything disrespect- 

Sir James Fergusson 


{COMMONS} 
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ful to his hon. Friend, and he was so 
that any remarks of his should have led 
to that impression. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ALKALI WORKS REGULATION BILL 
(Lords)—[Brri 220 & 266.] 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Lords Reasons for disagreeing to one of 
the Commons’ Amendments considered. 


Amendments made by The Lords to the 
Amendments made by this House agreed to. 


Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT said, 
that that House had decided by a majority 
of 87 to 62 in favour of the insertion of a 
clause taken from the Factory Act, but the 
Lords had disagreed to that Amendment, 
The clause was one of two which pro- 
vided that masters should not be liable for 
the acts of their servants of which they had 
no knowledge, and which the manufac- 
turers had particularly urged should be 
adopted for the protection of their in- 
terests. As the manufacturers had given 
every assistance to the passing of the Bill, 
although it interfered with their trade, it 
was only fair that the House should now 
adhere to its previous decision in regard to 
the clause. He moved that the House do 
insist on its Amendment. 

Lorpv STANLEY said, that the Lords 
had disagreed with the Amendment after 
a full discussion, and involving as it did 
a vital point—namely, that the penalty 
should be imposed on the manufacturer 
rather than on the workman, he saw no 
reason for disagreeing from it. The penalty 
proposed was very small, and would pro- 
bably be attended with great benefit. The 
clause inserted in that House was at 
variance with the general principles of the 
law. 

Mr. DOULTON said, he hoped the 
clause would be retained. No sufficient 
reason had been assigned by the Lords for 
its omission. 

Cotonet WILSON PATTEN, said, he 
thought the arguments in favour of the 
adoption of the Amendment made by the 
Lords was conclusive. The master manu- 
facturers deserved every consideration at 
the hands of the House, but they need be 
under no apprehension as to the manner 
in which the Act would be worked if the 
Amendment of the Lords were adhered to. 
Prosecutions would be undertaken solely 
by the direction of the Inspectors, and in 
giving those directions they would be go- 
verned by fixed rules. 
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Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he did not 
attribute very great importance to the 
clause on either side. Prosecutions could 
only take place at the instance of an In- 
spector, in concert with the Board of Trade. 
But the masters preferred the protection 
of the clause rather than the arbitration 
of the Board of Trade. He was therefore 
inclined to support the proposal of his hon. 
Friend for insisting on the re-insertion of 
the clause. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That this House doth insist on the Amend- 
ment made by this House to the said Bill to 
which the Lords have disagreed.” —( Mr. Somerset 
Beaumont.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 46; Noes 
81: Majority 15. 


Committee appointed, 


“To draw up Reasons to be assigned to The 
Lords for insisting on the Amendment made by 
this House to the said Bill to which The Lords 
have disagreed :”—Mr. Somerset Beaumont, Mr. 
Dovtton, Mr. Bruce, Sir Georce Grey, Mr, 
Pee, and Mr. Brayp. 

To withdraw immediately ; Three to be 


the quorum. 


MALTA NEW DOCK. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Srr JOHN HAY said, he could not 
but complain of the inconvenient site 
chosen for the new dock at Malta, which 
was to be nearly two miles distant from 
the dockyard. The site had been con- 
demned by Sir W. Martin, Admiral Co- 
drington, and almost every naval officer, 
who all recommended the French creek in 
preference. He had been commissioned to 
report on the sea defences of Malta, and 
could confirm the statements of Sir W. 
Martin and Admiral Codrington on this 
subject. The dock also would be much 
more costly than was supposed. He beg- 
ged to move for any further papers which 
might have reached the Admiralty with 
regard to this dock, especially a paper 
written by Admiral Codrington, who, on 
resigning his command at Malta, thought 
it his duty to state anew the reasons why 
he thought the French Creek preferable. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET, said, he 
had no objection to the production of the 
papers if his hon. and gallant Friend 
would specify which he wanted. The 
Admiralty had obtained the best opinion 
they could on the subject of the dock, 
and were acting on it. The estimate 


{Jury 24, 1863} 
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made by Mr. Churchward for a dock at 
French Creek was double the cost of the 
computed expense of the one selected ; and 
Mr. Churchward admitted that that esti- 
mate was made on an uncertain basis. 
There was no reason to suppose that the 
calculation of the cost of the new dock 
would be exceeded. He did not deny 
that French Creek was a very good site for 
docks, and probably at some future time it 
would be taken advantage of for that pur- 
pose. It could not, however, come into 
the hands of the Admiralty for at least 
three years, whereas they were able to 
begin the proposed dock at once. The 
authorities who had been referred to dis- 
agreed with one another in their plans, 
and they all agreed to disagree with her 
Majesty’s Government. He would like to 
know whether the opinion of Sir F. Grey 
and Mr. Whitbread was not quite as 
much entitled to confidence as that of Sir 
William Martin and Admiral Codrington. 
It was quite easy for hon. Gentlemen to 
come down here at the end of the Ses- 
sion, and advocate schemes put forward 
by various parties ; but the Government 
were responsible, and they had acted for 
the best, and with full consideration. 
We required a dock at once, and the plan 
adopted was the readiest and best method 
of meeting the necessity. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
noble Lord had no right to reproach the 
hon. and gallant Baronet with coming 
down at that period of the Session to raise 
a discussion on this subject. The Papers 
were moved for six weeks ago, and when 
they were produced the most important 
of them was omitted. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: No Paper, 
that he was aware of, which bore on the 
subject, was omitted. If any one were omit- 
ted, it must probably have come after the 
Papers were moved for. 

Sin JOHN PAKINGTON said, it ought 
to have been produced. It was important, 
because it contained the opinion of a com- 
petent jndge. Before they embarked in 
that large expenditure they ought to adopt 
the best plan, and having regard to the 
conflict of opinion on the subject, he 
wanted to know whether the Govern- 
ment would give a pledge that they 
would not incur any expenditure during 
the recess which would bind them to 
proceed with the works until the opinion 
of the House could be taken upon the 
matter next Session. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, it would be 


Papers moved for. 
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impossible for the Government to give any 
such pledge. The Government had taken 
the very best advice upon the matter, and 
felt bound to proceed with the works. It 
would, of course, be open to the right hon. 
Gentleman to raise the question in the 
next Session, when the Admiralty would 
state the reasons for the course r Pa had 
taken. 


Copy ordered, “of any further Papers 
relating to the proposed New Dock at 
Malta.’’—(Sir John Hay.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two v’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, July 25, 1863. 


MINUTES. }— Pustic Brrrs—Second Reading— 
Rum Duty (No. 251). 

Third Reading — Indemnity; Land Tax Com- 
missioners’ Names (No. 246) ; Promissory Notes 
and Bills of Exchange (No. 244); Poisoned 
Grain, &c. Probibition (No. 243); Removal of 
Prisoners (Scotland) (No. 200); Charitable 
Uses (No. 152); Companies Clauses ( No. 232) ; 
Railways Clauses (No. 238); Expiring Laws 
Continuance (No. 241). 


TELEGRAPHS BILL. 
COMMONS’ REASONS CONSIDERED. 


Commons’ Reasons for disagreeing to 
certain of the Amendments made by the 
Lords to this Bill considered. 

The Amendments to which the Commons 
disagree not insisted on. 

On the Motion of Lord Srantey of 
Atpertey, the Commons’ Amendments 
were agreed to, with a proviso in Clause 
20 that the power therein given to tele- 
graph companies to carry their wires over 
gardens in cities and boroughs, without 
the consent of the owners, should not apply 
to ornamental gardens or pleasure grounds ; 
also with another proviso that in cases 
where the assent of the civic authorities 
only is required, public notice thereof 
should be given by the companies. 

Other Amendments amended: The re- 
mainder of the Amendments agreed to ; and 
Bill, with the Amendments, returned to 
the Commons. 


POISONED GRAIN, é&c. PROHIBITION 
BILL—{Bitt 243.] 
Bill read 3°. 
Tue Eart or CORK moved to omit from 
Clause 3 the words “* ground or” confining 
Mr. Stansfeld 


{LORDS} 
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the operation of the Act to grain laid in 
exposed places. 

Lorp REDESDALE opposed the Amend. 
ment, 

On Question, Whether to agree to the 
said Amendment ? their Lordships divided : 


ajority 9. 


—Contents 4; Not-Contents 13: 


Resolved in the Negative. 
CONTENTS. 
Airlie, E, [ Teller.] Lyveden, L. 


Wensleydale, L. 
Boyle, L. (£. Cork and 
Orrery.) [ Teller.] 


NOT-CONTENTS. 
Westbury, L.(L. Chan- Worcester, Bp 


cellor.) nies 6 
oley, L. 
Mostyn, L. 
Redesdale, L. [ Teller.] 
Saye and Sele, L. 
Silchester, L. (Z. Long- 
ford.) 
Saint Leonards, L. 
Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
gyll.) 


Somerset, D. 
Bath, M. [Teller.] 
Granville, E. 


Sydney, V. 


ALKALI WORKS REGULATION BILL [H.L.] 
(wo. 215.) 


“ Returned from the Commons, with a Reason 
for insisting on One of the Amendments made by 
them.to the Bill to which the Lords have dis- 
agreed ; and with the other Amendments made by 
the Lords to the Amendments made by the Com- 
mons, agreed to: Reason,and Bill with the Amend- 
ments, to be printed; and to be considered on 
Monday next, (Nos. 257 and 258.) 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. [u.t.] 
OBSERVATIONS, 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, that having 
been absent when this measure was con- 
sidered, he had not the opportunity of ex- 
pressing his strong sense of the admirable 
manner in which the Gentlemen who pro- 
pared the Bill had executed their task. 
He desired to point out to their Lordships 
that the schedule of the Bill did not afford 
complete evidence of the amount of labour 
performed by the gentlemen who had pre- 
pared this Bill. Quite as much labour and 
attention were required to determine what 
should be left out as to decide what should 
be included in the schedule. He made 
this observation in justice to the two gen- 
tlemen, and to his noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack, who had directed and 
personally assisted them. These gentle- 
men, who had performed their work so 
admirably, were not, in his opinion, at all 
adequately remunerated. The sum of 
£700 a year was really no remuneration 
for the time and labour requisite for the 
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execution of such a work as this. And, 
besides the labour which was performed, 
the responsibility which these gentlemen 
undertook ought to be considered. If it 
should appear that with all their care there 
had been the slightest slip in the perform- 
ance of their duty, they would be exposed 
to a series of attacks which might make 
any man tremble. 

Tar LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
quite concurred with his noble and learned 
Friend, that the country owed a debt of 
gratitude to the gentlemen who had devoted 
themselves to this great work for a most in- 
adequate remuneration. The whole expense 
of the revision and expurgation of the 
statutes by these gentlemen had not ex- 
ceeded £3,160, which was much less than 
that expended on former Commissions of a 
like character. He agreed with his noble 
and learned Friend that a greater amount 
of remuneration ought to be awarded to 
these gentlemen. 


House adjourned at Two o’clock, to 
Monday next, Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, July 25, 1863. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL, 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Lords’ Amendments considered. 

Page 1, line 14, the first three Amend- 
ments read a second time. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, he thought that 
before the House proceeded to consider 
seriatim the Amendments which had been 
made by the Lords, it would be conve- 
nient if the right hon. Gentleman would 
explain the bearing which those Amend- 
— would have on the operation of the 

ill. 

Sin ROBERT PEEL said, that the 
Amendments which had been introduced 
by the Lords consisted of two or three 
rather important particulars. The first 
alteration made was in Clause 3. As the 
clause went up from the Commons it stood 
thus—“ After the passing of this Aet no 
bag net shall be placed or allowed to con- 
tinue in any river or estuary except in the 
Open sea, at a distance of more than three 
statute miles from the mouth of such river 
or estuary.”” The Lords bad inserted in 
the clause the words—*‘as such river has 
been defined by the commissioners of 


{Jury 25, 1863} 
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fisheries, or shall be defined under this 
Act;”’ but the introduction of those words 
would not in the least alter the effect of 
the Bill in that particular, beeause by a 
subsequent clause it was stated the spe- 
cial Commissioners would have full power 
either to accept the present definition as 
to rivers or estuaries, or to alter it. But 
there was one effect the Amendment 
would have, that bag nets would be pro- 
hibited within three miles of rivers, of 
the mouths of rivers only, and not of es- 
tuaries. The next alteration was in 
Clause 8. As the Bill went up from the 
Commons to the Lords, it would appear 
that where a gentleman had a weir extend- 
ing a certain distance into the stream, 
there being a gap in the deepest part, he 
would still be obliged to make a second 
gap in the weir. It was quite evident 
that that was not the intention of the 
House of Commons, and that had been 
corrected by the Amendment which the 
Lords had made in the clause, and he 
hoped, therefore, the House would agree 
to it. The Lords had omitted Clause 20, 
which related to the weekly close season. 
Looking, however, to the period of the 
Session, and feeling an anxiety that the 
Bill should not be put in jeopardy, he 
hoped the House would be disposed to ac- 
cept the Amendment of the Lords in this 
particular. Two new clauses were added. 
One of these new clauses (Clause 24) would 
have the effect of preventing netting in 
fresh waters between eight in the evening 
and six in the morning. 


Clause 3 (Prohibition of Bag Nets in 
Certain Places). 


Coronet DUNNE said, he would move 
that the House do not agree to the Lords’ 
Amendments, so far as they would allow 
of bag nets being used or erected in the 
estuaries. He thought that many of the 
claims put forth under the Act of 1842 
were illegal, and could not be supported in 
any court of justice. The Amendment 
would seriously interfere with the operation 
of the measure, and if accepted, would pre- 
vent the law from being final, and the 
whole question would have to be re-opened 
in another Session. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he was of opinion 
that the Government ought to stand by the 
Bill as amended by that House and sent 
up to the Lords. If the Lords’ Amend- 
ments were agreed to, the rights of nume- 
rous persons would be most unjustly inter- 
fered with, and the cotmen, or persons who 
obtained their livelihood on the rivers in 
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Ireland by fishing, would have their occu- 
pation entirely abolished. 

Mr. BLAKE said, that the most mis- 
chievous things used in the fisheries and 
rivers of Ireland were bag nets; and if his 
hon. and gallant Friend went to a division, 
he should vote with him. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that the clause, 
as it came down from the Lords, would 
abolish all bag nets in the Shannon. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, that the clause, 
as it came down from the Lords, much 
more closely resembled the clause originally 
introduced by the Government than the 
clause as it was sent up from the House of 
Commons ; and having been so altered, the 
hon. and learned Member for Wicklow 
could not expect the Government to incur 
the hazard of a rejection of the Bill by 
agreeing with the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Member for the Queen’s County. 
The Bill would, if passed in its present 
shape, be, upon the whole, a most useful 
measure, and a great improvement of the 
Act of 1842. 

Lorp FERMOY said, he should oppose 
the Motion. It would be a hard thing to 
prevent a man who resided on the coast of 
the Atlantic, and who, under the Act of 
1842, had a right to use bag nets, from 
using these nets. He hoped the House 
would not pass a clause which would com- 
pel those persons to abolish their bag nets. 
He thought the House should agree to what 
the Lords had done, and for the present 
accept the Bill as it stood, or the result 
would be that no Irish Fishery Bill would 
pass that Session. 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
this House doth agree with The Lords in 
the said Amendments.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 40; Noes 
13¢ Majority 27. 

Amendments, as far as the Amendment 
in page 8, line 19, agreed to. 

Page 8, line 19, the next Amendment, 
read a second time. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he objected to 
another of the Lord’s Amendments to the 
same Clause, but he should decline to di- 
vide the House against it, as his object was 
simply to enter his protest against the 
Bill. 

Clause 17 (Power to define Estuaries 
and Mouths of Rivers). 

Mr. BUTT said, the Amendment intro- 
duced in the 17th clause was only useful 
with respect to the 24th clause, which pro- 

Mr. M‘Mahon 


{COMMONS} 
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hibited netting for the capture of salmon 
in the fresh water portion of any river as 
defined by the Commissioners under the 
Act, except between the hours of eight in 
the evening and ‘six in the morning. He 
contended that the Amendment introduced 
by the Lords was directed to destroy the 
public right of fishing. It would extinguish 
the poor cottiers, and he moved, therefore, 
that the House disagree with the Lords’ 
Amendment. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he concurred in the 
view taken of the clause as it stood by the 
hon. Member for Youghal. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, the words intro. 
duced by the Lords were intended simply to 
meet the case of netting in fresh water. It 
was a point decided by the Scotch Commis- 
sioners every day. He suggested that it 
would be better to raise the question ata 
later stage. 

Mr. BUTT intimated his willingness to 
accede to the suggestion of the hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Amendment by leave withdrawn, and 
the Lords’ Amendment was agreed to. 


On Clause A (Penalty for using Boat or 
Cot for the Capture of Salmon during 


, Weekly Close Time). 


Mr. M‘MAHON objected to the clause, 
and thought the House ought not to allow 
it to remain in the Bill. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he saw nothing 
unjust in a person who used netting for the 
capture of salmon during the weekly close 
season, being subjected to a penalty of £5. 
He agreed that the second part of the 
clause was of a harsh character. 

Lorp FERMOY said, he could not but 
denounce the clause as most harsh in its 
character, and it would be ruin to the poor 
man to seize his cot. He considered that 
the latter part of the clause relating to the 
forfeiture of the boat or cot for a second 
offence should be omitted ; and as a neces- 
sary preliminary to moving an Amendment 
to that effect, he should move that the 
words “* for the first offence” be struck out 
of the first portion of the clause. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words “* for the first offence.” 


Sir ROBERT PEEL expressed a hope 
that the House would agree to the Lords’ 
Amendment. They attached great weight 
to the clause. If it was known that fora 
second offence the boat would be forfeited 
persons would be deterred from transgres8- 
ing the law. 
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Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Amendment,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Amendment agreed to, 


Page 9, the next Amendment, leave out 
Clause 20, read a second time. 


Clause 20 (Weekly Close Season). 


Mr. BLAKE said, he would then pro- 
pose to restore Clause 20, which had on 
two divisions in the other House been re- 
jected, first by a majority of one, and 
afterwards by a majority of fifteen. He 
thought the sess ought to insist upon a 
restoration of the clause. 

Coronet. DUNNE said, he considered 
that if the House did not restore the clause, 
the Bill would be of very little use. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he hoped the 
House would agree with the Lords. The 
second division showed that the other House 
were determined to reject the clause, and 
it would only jeopardize the Bill if it were 
again inserted. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he should support 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. Blake). 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he thought 
it would be better to have a uniform close 
time of forty-eight hours for all cases. 
There was very little chance of the Lords 
agreeing to the restoration of the exception 
as to stake nets. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
this House doth agree with The Lords in 
the said Amendment. ”’—( Sir Robert Peel.) 

The House divided ;—Ayes 34; Noes 
17: Majority 17. 


Page 9, line 34, the next Amendment, 
read a second time.” 


Clause B (Nets not to be used between 
Eight o’clock in the Evening and Six 
o’clock in the Morning). 


Mr. MONSELL said, that the new 
clause introduced by the other House, in 
reference to the hours to be allowed for 
fishing, and enacting that the cotmen should 
be prohibited from fishing between the hours 
of eight in the evening and six in the morn- 
ing, would, if it were agreed to in its pre- 
bent shape, destroy the rights of hundreds 
of persons. 

Mr. BUTT said, he should move the 
omission of the words ‘‘ between eight in 
the evening and six o’clock in the morning.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 


words ‘“‘ between the hours of eight of the 
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clock in the evening and six of the clock 
in the morning.” —( Mr. Butt.) 

Question proposed, ** That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Amendment.” 

Sir ROBERT PEEL opposed the 
Amendment. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, the effect of the 
clause as it stood would destroy rod-fishing 
in fresh waters. 

Mr. BUTT said, he would withdraw the 
Amendment, and vote against the clause 
entirely. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he would admit 
that the provision was rigorous, but he 
thought the rights of the fishermen should 
| be regulated,and therefore he would support 
the clause. 

Mr. M’MAHON said, the clause would 
sacrifice the common-law rights of the rod- 
fishers. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Motion made, and Question put, ** That 
this House doth agree with The Lords in 
| the said Amendment made by their Lord- 
| ships.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 25; Noes 
14: Majority 11. 

Page 10, line 5, the next Amendment, 
read a second time. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he would op- 
pose the next Amendment, on the ground 
| that it imposed a duty on rod-fishing. He 
| wished to appeal to Mr. Speaker whether 
| the House of Lords were entitled to insert 
such a provision. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that as the Lords’ 
Amendment was intended to carry out the 
intentions of the House of Commons, he 
thought that no objection could be taken to 
it on the point of order. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he must oppose 
the Motion, on the ground, that as other per- 
sons engaged in fishing had to pay a licence 
duty, those who used rods ought to do so. 
The Amendment made by the Lords was 
one which ought to have been made, and 
which it was intended by the Government 
_ should be made by that House, but through 
| an oversight it was omitted. 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
this House doth agree with The Lords in 
the said Amendment.’’—( Mr. Bruce.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 36; Noes 
|4: Majority 32. [Special entry. } 
Subsequent Amendments agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 27, 1863. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuc Bux — Third Reading— 
Consolidated Fund Appropriation. 


ALKALI WORKS REGULATION BILL. [a.t.] 


Commons’ Reason for insisting on One 
of the Amendments made by the Lords 
considered. (Nos. 257 and 258.) 

Then it was moved, not to insist on the 
Amendment to which the Commons have 
disagreed.—(Lord Stanley of Alderley). 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that the 
Amendment almost deprived the measure 
of practical utility ; but the Bill laid down 
a principle which might have some moral 
influence; and as the owners of these alkali 
works were men of respectability and high 
character, he hoped that they would them- | 
selves pay, and enforce on others rl 
their influence obedience to the require- 
ments of the law, when they found what | 
the law was. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY! 
thought the Bill as amended was calculated | 
to effect the object contemplated by the | 
Select Committee, especially as the owners | 
of the alkali works declared their readiness | 
to adopt the measures referred to in the Bill. 
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Bill might be ready to come into operation 
on the Ist of January. 

On Question, Whether to insist? Re- 
solved in the Negative. 


GREECE—CESSION OF THE IONIAN 
ISLANDS. 


Viscount STRATFORD pe RED. 
CLIFFE rose— 


“ To call attention to the proposed Guaranty 
of the Ionian Islands, when transferred to Greece, 
as appearing from the First Article of the Fourth 
Protocol of the Conference held at the Foreign 
Office relating to Greek Affairs, and recently pre- 
sented to the House, by Command of Her Ma- 


jesty.” 


The question to which he referred might 
be best explained by the Notice which 
he had placed on their Lordships’ book, 
related to the Conference 
which appeared to have taken place at 
the Foreign Office on the 26th of last 
month ; and the particular point to which 
he wished to direet attention was the 
uaranty which it was proposed to extend 
to those Islands, similar to that which had 
hitherto been extended to the monarchy of 
Greece. He wished for a moment to refer to 
the cession of the Ionian Islands, and he 
would confine himself to reminding their 
Lordships of what he considered the main ob- 





The Commons were of opinion that the | jections to that cession. The first objection 
County Court should be substituted for the | was the want which we might feel, par- 
Quarter Sessions as better calculated for | ticularly with regard to Corfu, in case of 
carrying the provisions of the Bill into| war in the Mediterranean, When the 
effect, and an appeal clause was also carried | Ionian Islands first became an object of 
unanimously. The only clause to which | policy with this country, an expedition was 
there was opposition in the Commons was | sent out against six of the Islands, which 
that which would make masters liable for | were taken possession of by His Majesty’s 


any fault of their servants, even though 
they themselves had taken every precaution 
which could be fairly required of them. 
He was of opinion that the objection of | 
the Commons to this clause was well found- 
ed. The masters themselves had shown 
every disposition to submit to Parliamentary 





forces after a considerable expenditure of 
blood and treasure. That expedition did 
not attack Corfu, and the reason was to be 
found in this—that it was occupied by the 
French, and could not probably be attacked 
with success. Another point of which he 
would remind their Lordships was the ob- 


regulation ; and as nothing would be more | jection which appeared to be entertained by 


dangerous than undue interference with | 
the conduct of important branches of manu- 
facture, he trusted the noble Earl would not 
persist in his opposition. 





the Government of Austria ; and—what 
went further than a mere expression of 
opinion—the positive diplomatic objection 
on the part of Turkey. Then there were 





THe Eart or DERBY said, he would | other points, such as the loss of the money 
not offer any further opposition ; but he | which had been expended on the fortifica- 
would suggest, that though the Bill was | tions of those Islands, and especially of 
not to come into operation until the Ist of | Corfu, during the last forty-five years. Of 
January 1864, the Board of Trade should | course, if we transferred the Islands to 
appoint Inspectors in the mean time who | another Power, we not only lost all that 
might go down and make themselves ae-| money, but placed in their hands what 
quainted with the districts. might be turned against ourselves in the 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, | course of events. There were other points 
measures would be taken by the Board of | which must be present to their Lordships’ 
Trade so that the whole machinery of the minds with respect to this transfer, which 
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he held to be most objectivnable, and the 
more so as they now found that this appli- 
eation of a guaranty seemed to be consi- 
dered as a necessary part of the transfer. 
Another point was whether the cession was 
well calculated to carry out the generous 
intentions of his noble Friend (Earl Rus- 
sel). He confessed he was of opinion, that 
while it would create additional embarrass- 
ment for Greece, it would not add to the 
happiness of the Ionian Islanders them- 
selves. It was said that the Islanders were 
left to choose for themselves, and that there 
would be no change if the lonians did 
not themselves sanction it by their votes. 
But perhaps those who were standing by 
might form as just an idea of the position 
of the parties as those who were more 
immediately interested. With respect to 
Greece itself, he would read an extract 
from a letter which he received a few days 
ago from Athens, and which presented a 
vivid picture of the state of things. It was 
dated the L6th— 


“Of these disturbances, in which I believe that 
from 150 to 200 men were killed and wounded” — 
the reports from other persons made the numbers 
much more, but his correspondent was a mode- 
rate man—“ you will, no doubt, have seen the ac- 
counts. The fighting was more or less for a 
couple of days at intervals in different parts of 
the town. ‘The Palace, the Bank, and the Acro- 
polis were occupied or attacked. The most flagi- 
tious affair was the attack on the Bank by the well 
known Koronéos. Canaris and his sons appear 
to have been deeply mixed up in all these affairs, 
and Christides, Grivas, and others. Canaris has 
had a son killed in these skirmishes. bulgaris 
is not altogether free from blame, although | ac- 
quit him of having done anything wilfully to bring 
on this state of civil war. The chief cause of it 
was the nomination of Koronées to be Minister 
of War. He was only Minister for about a day, 
in which time he discharged and arrested all the 
commanders of corps supposed not to be friendly to 
him. That was the match which caused the ge- 
neral explosion. The three Ministers (foreign) 
at length interfered and tranquillity was restored 
to this distracted town. But how long it will 
last I don’t know. A new Ministry has been 
formed, but it is difficult to get good men to accept 
office, as the composition of the National Assem- 
bly is such that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
for a good Minister to do his duty. We hear 
nothing from Denmark, see nobody thence ; con- 
sequently intriguers make many people believe 
that there is no question ofa King coming here.’ 


He would ask their Lordships whether the 
present state of things in Greece —although 
he admitted that the people of that country 
had behaved with remarkable moderation 
after the retirement of King Otho—gave any 
guaranty of the future tranquillity of Greece, 
or any encouragement to hand over tl 

Jonian Islands to that country. If the 
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were anything in the character of the in- 
habitants of those Islands to warrant the 
belief that they would, after their annex- 
ation to Greece, give to the Government of 
that country a different tone and character, 
he could understand the course taken by 
the Government. He could only hope, 
that as the transfer of these Islands was 
not completed, something would yet oecur 
to prevent it; if not, he feared we should 
one day lament that we had been parties 
to a transaction that promised so ill for the 
tranquillity of both countries. He would 
remind their Lordships, that if the Ionian 
Islands were transferred to Greece, various 
circumstances might arise in the course of 
European policy which might render it ne- 
cessary for us again to interfere, aud which 
might render the possession of the Ionian 
Islands a source of danger both to them- 
selves and others. It was a point of states- 
manship in this country to avoid giving 
international pledges and guarantees which 
would compel us to interfere. More than 
one English Ministry had been compelled 
to go to war to redeem, at whatever cost, 
pledges that had been previously given, be- 
cause the honour of the country was sup- 
posed to be involved in the redemption of 
those pledges. This danger belonged to 
all guarantees, and he therefore regretted 
that the principle of guarantees was so 
greatly extended as scarcely to leave a part 
of Europe where we were not in danger of 
war in consequence. Their Lordships could 
scarcely be aware of the extent to which 
this system of guarantees now prevailed, 
We had guaranteed the integrity and neu- 
trality of Belgium. The Kingdom of Greece 
had likewise been taken under the guaran- 
tee of this country. The independence of 
Turkey had also been guaranteed by a 
treaty, which it was hoped would keep the 
Porte steady to those principles of reform 
without which Turkey woull have nm. 
chance of escaping the dangers by which 
she was threatened. One of the greatest 
objections to such guarantees was, that 
after having entered into them we were no 
longer masters of our own policy. We 
were exposed at any moment to conse- 
quences of the most dangerous and hazard- 
ous kind, in which we might find our ho- 
nour and our interest at variance. It had 
been his fortune to be connected with affairs 
that were attended with violent commotion, 
and it had been thought by some that his 
disposition had been rather to aid than to 
keep back the inclination to bring matters 
to the last extremity. His conscience, 
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- however, acquitted him of any feeling of 
this kind, and he could appeal to all the 
varied diplomatic correspondence in which 
he had been engaged to show that no 
such accusation was well founded. Their 
Lordships might recollect that his noble 

. Friend (Earl Grey), in a former debate, 
brought a heavy charge, not against him- 
self in particular, but against diplomacy 
in general, for having caused the war with 
Russia. He believed that the Emperor 
of Russia, in consequence of the affair 
of the Holy Places and the negotiations 
which followed, thought he had lost a 
great deal of prestige both at home and in 
Turkey, and considered it absolutely neces- 
sary to tuke some step in consequence, He 
was, no doubt, confirmed in this determina. 
tion by the disposition evinced by the Turk- 
ish Government to adopt improvements in 
regard to internal administration, and to 
connect Turkey more closely with Euro- 
pean policy. Perhaps the Emperor thought, 
that unless something were done, the object 
of his ambition would escape him. The 
only way to recover lost ground in the eyes 
of his subjects, and to establish an exclu- 
sive protectorate over the Greek population 
in Turkey, was by undertaking a war with 
that object ; and to that desire, and not to 


any failure of diplomatic action either on 
the part of the Ministers at home, or their 
agents abroad, might be traced the war 





which had taken place. It was impossible 
not to perceive the dangers which were 
threatening the country at this moment, 
-and it would give him great pain to use 
language in the smallest degree tending to 
inerease the risk of an unpleasant solution 
of existing difficulties. But it was impos- 
sible that any conclusion satisfactory to 
this country, or to those more intimately 
concerned, could be arrived at till the positive 
duty which this country had to perform was 
clearly ascertained, There was first a duty 
of a general kind arising from considerations 
of humanity; next, the duty, more or less 
positive, imposed upon us by treaty obliga.) 
tivns ; and lastly, the duty of maintaining 
peace and putting an end to a state of 
things which, if it were allowed to continue, 
would prove far more injurious to general 
tranquillity than any mistakes of a diplo- 
matic character. Having gone so far into 
‘the Polish matter, he thought it would be 
wise, considering the present state of the 
publie mind, if the Government were to 
‘take some step to induce Russia to change 
her policy, The more we multiplied our 
guarentees the more we exposed ourselves 
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to the danger of being involved in war in 
spite of ourselves. It was with regret he 
perceived that an approach to an engage- 
ment of this kind had been made; and if 
any expression of publie opinion could be 
listened to at the present moment, he hoped 
it would produce a reconsideration, not 
only of the guarantee, but of the transfer 
to which it was annexed. It was with more 
than usual reluctance that he occupied a few 
minutes of their Lordships’ time on this 
subject, but it was one of so much import- 
ance, and their Lordships were now on the 
eve of separating for so long a period, that 
he felt himself justified in taking the only 
opportunity open to him for expressing the 
opinions which he entertained. 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, my noble 
Friend has a full title to be listened to at 
any period of the Session that he may 
think it his duty to make observations to 
the House. His distinguished services and 
his eminent talents, matured by experience 
such as few have enjoyed in modern times, 
must always give weight to any opinions 
expressed by him in his place in Parlia- 
ment, Before the commencement of the 
Session, when I spoke to some foreign 
Ministers on the subject of the cession of 
the Ionian Islands and explained to them 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government, 
it was said by certain parties that it was 
an outrageous and unprecedented proceed- 
ing for me to dispose of those Islands with- 
out the previous assent of Parliament. 
Those remarks were made in error ; for, 
in point of fact, nothing was concluded be- 
fore the Session of Parliament commenced, 
and nothing has been finally concluded even 
down to the present time. We have gone 
through a Session of about the usual length 
—it cannot be regarded as unusually short, 
though we have had fewer measures than 
usual—and yet, althoughit was open tonoble 
Lords opposite, and to their politieal Friends 
in theother House of Parliament—although 
it was open to my noble Friend or to any 
other noble Lord objecting to this arrange- 
ment—to propose any vote or Resolution 
by which the negotiation would have been 
altogether stopped, we find that neither in 
this nor in the other House of Parliament 
was any Motion of the kind brought for- 
ward. We are therefore acquitted, at all 
events, of having set at defianee the deli- 
berate opinion of Parliament and of the 
country. Whether we are liable to the 
observations of my noble Friend behind 
me or not, I believe the transfer to be one 
which meets the geveral approbation of the 
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sion in defence of the policy which has 
been adopted. My noble Friend has spoken | 
of the guarantee proposed to be given to) 
the Ionian Islands. 1 must remind my | 
noble Friend that the guarantee to Greece | 
js not given now any more than the other | 
guarantees to which he referred. The | 
uarantee to Greece was given in 1832, | 
and all that the representative of France, | 
the representative of Russia, and myself, | 
as representing the Foreign Office of Great 
Britain, have done has been to transfer. 
the guarantee from the arrangement of 
1832 to that which is now proposed 
to be made in 1863—that is to say, the 
present King of Greece stands in the 
same relations towards those electing 
him as King Otho did, the Ionian Islands 
having been added to Greece and compre- 
hended within his territories. If the gua- 
rantee to the Kingdom of Greece was likely 
to lead us into embarrassment, it remains ; 
but I do not think the addition of the 
lonian Islands can add much to that danger. 
My noble Friend says that the Ambassa- 
dors of Austria and Turkey object to this 
union. It is quite true that at first they 


did not regard the proposition with favour ; 


but, at least, I think I way fairly say that 
they do not now make any opposition 
whatever to the union of the Ionian 
Islands to Greece. There is a technical 
question with regard to the presence of the 
Turkish Ambassador as one of the acced- 
ing Powers ; but, in the first place, Turkey 
never formally acceded to the Treaty of | 
1815 in reference to these Islands, and, in 
the second place, the validity of their trans- 
fer to Great Britain was not affected by 
that cireumstance. With respect to the 
present state of Greece, I am very sorry 
to agree with my noble Friend that there 
have been military troubles and disorder in 
that kingdom. I am not sure, that when 
George |. ascended the English throne, we 
should have been perfeetly free from ta- 
mult, if it had not been for some Dutch 
troops previously brought to this country ; 


‘and, even as it was, there was a period of | 


civil’ war, when more ‘than one eminent 
person lost his head on the seaffold, before | 
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I will not, therefore, go into the | 
arguments which I used on a former ocea- | 
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should witness the breaking out of hostili- 
ties? It will be the work of the young 
Prince who has accepted the throne, and 
of his advisers, to endeavour to control 
these tendencies and to establish a free 
constitutional monarehy in that country. I 
am happy to say that the young Prince is 
well disposed to undertake that task, and 
Count Pahlen, who is a man of as much 
experience and political wisdom as any in 
Denmark, is quite willing to take his part 
as the adviser of the Prince in the execution 
of this work. As I have said before, I am 
disposed to hope rather than to despair with 
reference to subjects of this kind, and the 
greater prospect there is that the young 
Prince will be able to establish a constitu- 
tional monarchy, the more I rejoice that 
there isa Prince to be found in Europe, 
who has the courage, and who is disposed 
rather to take the part which William the 
Silent, Prince of Orange, took in the affairs 
of Europe, than to shrink from the splendid 
prize which is offered him, and from the 
duty of becoming the head of what is cer- 
tainly a troublesome and troubled kingdom, 
My noble Friend does not entertain the 
sanguine hopes which I do with regard to 
the future of Greece. When Parliament 
meets again, we shall see whose opinion is 
the sounder, and [ am sure that all your 
Lordships will rejoice to see Greece making 
progress in constitutional freedom. I agree 
generally with what my noble Friend has 
said as to guarantees and pulitical influence, 
and | am glad that 1 do so, because his 
opinion upon such subjects must be of more 
weight than mine, The influence of this 
country ought to be maintained, and, if pos- 
ble, increased, because it will always be 
exerted in favour of the freedom and inde- 
pendence of countries. [admit that there 
is considerable danger in multiplying gua- 
rantees, However, pulitical circumstances 
may prevail over these general maxims. 
These guarantees were given, some in 1832, 
and others in 1856. I believe that the 
political circumstances of both those periods 


| justified the giving of these guarantees. 


But, at the same time, I fully admit that 
we ought not unnecessarily to multiply such 
guarantees, because, when you have given 
& guarantee, you are not free to take either 


the throne of George I. was established. | side which the interests of the country may 


If that were the case where a King 
acceded to the throne immediately, is 
it more surprising that a country ‘torn 
by party dissensions, and left with- 
out an acknowledged monarch’ for niany 


mouths, from October to the present tiute, 


require—to be active or entirely passive as 

your interests may demand—but must, as 

a matter of honour, carry out the guarantee 

which you have given. These are, however, 

questions of times and circumstances. The 

must dogmatic philosopher who ever wrute 
3A 2 
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upon polities, Rousseau, said that it was! 
not an exact science, but one of times and | 
opportunities, modifications and changes. | 
I did not understand my noble Friend to | 
lay down any exact rule which the Govern. | 
ment ought, in his opinion, to follow with 
respect to such a question as that of Poland. | 
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particularly in the affairs of that part of the 
Continent, with the knowledge which he 
possesses and the interest which he takes in 
the concerns of Greece and Turkey, should 
not draw your Lordships’ attention before 
| you separate for five or six months to the 
actual position in which Greece stands at 


He left every question to be decided, as || present, and in which it is proposed to 


think every man must leave it tu be de- 
cided in the first instance, by the aspect 
of the circumstances of the time and | 
the view which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may take of those circumstances. 
1 should certainly be very sorry to add 


to the difficulties both of the Government | 





eede to it the Ionian Islands. | entirely 
concur with a great deal of what the noble 
Viseount said with regard to the impoliecy 
of multiplying guarantees. The noble Earl 
admitted the general impolicy of such a 
course, but his sense of it does not, it 
seems, prevent him, under present circum- 


and the evuntry by laying down any posi- | stances, from entering into another gua- 


tive rules with regard to such questions. 


Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I | lead to very inconvenient results. 


hardly think that the noble Earl (Earl 


Russell) was justified in taunting the noble | 


iscount, or noble Lords who are not sup- 
porters of Her Majesty’s Government, with 
the circumstance that this cession is brought 
before your Lordships at the very close of 
the Session. It is quite true that no 
Motion has been made in either House of 
Parliament upon the subject of the cession 
of the Ionian Islands, but the noble Earl 
will recollect, that when the subject was 
first discussed in the House of Commons, 
the noble Viscount at the head of the Go- 
yernment (Viscount Palmerston) laid down 
very distinetly and strongly the extraordi- 
nary doctrine—to which it appeared to 
me that the noble Earl (Earl Russell) did 
not entirely assent—that this was a ques- 
tion with which Parliament had nothing 
todo. If, at any period of the Session, 
the subject had been brought before either 
House of Parliament, or any attempt bad 
been made to elicit their opinion upon the 
merits of the ease, we should certainly 
have been met with the answer, ** You 
are speaking at a very unreasonable time 
‘—a period when nothing definitively is 
arranged. You are anticipating what 
‘may be the course of proceedings, and it 
is very unusual and very inconvenient for 
the public service that questions which 
are still under discussion should be made 
the subject of discussions in Parliament.” 
Therefore, Ido not think that there is 
.any imputation upon those who disapprove 
the policy which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have pursued for forbearing to raise 
any debate or take any vote as to the 
merits of an uncompleted transaction, On 
the other hand, it was almost impossible 
‘that the noble Viscount (Viscount Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe), with his great experience, 


Earl Russell ~ 





| rantee, and one which I humbly think may 
I agree 
also with the noble Viscount in the gene- 
ral objection which he has taken to the 
cession of the Ionian Islands in the interest 
of England, in the interest of the Ionian 
Islands themselves, and in the interest of 
the peace of Europe. I think that it is 
one of the most gratuitous cessions, not 
of territory, but of protectorate, possibly 
weakening the power of this country and 
strengthening that of others, which I ever 
recollect. And if anything could add to 
its impoliey, it would be the condition of 
the country to which we are about to cede 
these Islands and the circumstances in 
which it at present stands. The noble 
Earl, in the early part of this correspond- 
ence, proposed to cede these Islands, with 
the consent of the other Powers, when a 
constitutional monarehy should be estab- 
lished, when he should be satisfied that no 
aggressive notions were entertained by the 
Greeks, and should have reason to hope 
that their constitution was about to work 
satisfactorily. The noble Earl, upon being 
satisfied of these things, proposed to refer 
the question of the cession, first to the 
Ionians, and then to a Conference. Now, 
as | understand it, Her Maje-ty’s Govern- 
ment propose to invert the order in which 
these steps are to be taken. It appears 
from the statement of the noble Viscount 
at the head of the Government, as I under- 
stand it, that after the Conference has de- 
cided that the Ionian Islands are to be 
ceded to Greece, you are to consult the 
lonians as to whether they are willing to 
be ceded or not. I do not attach much im- 
portance asto which step should have pre- 
cedence. I think that the latter is, toa great 
extent, a matter of form, But the ques- 
tion whether the Ionian Islands ought, 
under present circumstances, and with the 
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present prospects of the establishment of 
an unaggressive constitutional monarchy, 
to be united to Greece is a question of 
much more importance. That is the con- 
dition which the noble Earl laid down, and 
to that I wish him to adhere. I hope that 
he will separate two questions which are 
entirely distinet, although brought together 
in the speech of the noble Viscount—the 
present condition of Greece and the policy 
of ceding the Ionian Islands—except so far 
as the present state of Greece is an addi- 
tional argument against a cession which 
might,under some circumstances, have been 
less objectionable than I consider it to be. 
The noble Earl has spoken, not perhaps 
with great confidence — that would be too 
strong a word — but very sanyuinely with 
regard to the political prospeets of Greece. 
He has admired, and I think very justly 
admired, the courage of the young Prince 
who, under present circumstances, has 
undertaken to obtain for himself what the 
noble Earl calls ‘a splendid prize.”” I 
confess that I have some little doubt as to 
the splendour of the prize which is to be 
attained ; and though I do not question 
the courage of the young Prince who, at 
the age of seventeen, is about to throw 
himself among these discordant elements, to 
carve out of these unmanageable materials 
a possible constitutional monarchy, I 
must say—with all respect to that illustrious 
person, and sharing the satisfaction which 
the noble Earl expressed that any Prince 
could be found in Europe with sufficient 
courage to undertake such a task—that | 
give him more credit for the courage than 
for the discretion he has shown, I hope 
that the attempt may succeed, but I hope, 
I confess, against hope; and certainly 
the present state of affairs in Greece is 
not such as to offer any very reasonable 
ground for the sanguine expectations or 
the sanguine hopes which have been ex. 
pressed by the noble Earl, At the com- 
mencement of our sitting this evening, | 
observed that the noble Earl had received 
Her Majesty’s commands to submit to us 
papers upon some very important questions, 
and, amoung others, Correspondence upon 
the acceptance of the throne of Greece by 
Prince William, and Papers connected 
with the state of Athens and Greece. 1 
took up the papers with the anxious desire 
to ascertain what they contained, but, from 
circumstances with whieh my noble Friend 
is acquainted, I did not derive from the 
inspection any important information, nor 
did I add much to my stock of, knowledge. 
But, my Lords, the position of Greece has 
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been very recently a cause of the greatest 
anxiety. Much blood has been shed, and 
I believe it is the fact that peace was 
only restored by the landing of a cer- 
tain number of marines and seamen from 
the fleets of the protecting Powers. I 
have seen, I may add, a document, with 
respect to the authencity of which I hoped 
to have been able to derive some infor- 
mation from the papers which have been 
laid upon the table ; and I should wish 
to know from the noble Earl opposite 
whether it is genuine. It is a diplomatic 
protest, said to have been issued at 
Athens on the 3rd of July 1863, by the 
Ministers of the protecting Powers, and I 
will read from it, as it has been placed in 
my hands, the following extract :— 

“The undersigned Ministers of France, Great 
Britain, and Russia, in pressing upon the heads 
of both parties of the combatants the cessation of 
hostilities, only obey a primary duty. The fur- 
ther duty still remains to them to address the 
Assembly in a manner in which their sympathy 
for Greece must not diminish the just severity. 
They do not hesitate to affirm that, according to 
their judgment, the horrors of this fratricidal 
struggle cannot find a justification by attributing 
its origin to misunderstood sentiments of patriot- 
ism, which often arm the natives of the same soil 
against each other. The undersigned unani- 
mously declare that it is their decided conviction 
these sentiments do not exist, and that there is to 
be found nothing but the most criminal personal 
ambitions, of which there is no attempt to conceal 
the contemptible character ; and these ambitions 
are disputing an ephemeral power at the risk of 
plunging the whole nation into an abyss in 
which their future destinies will be engulfed.” 


Perhaps the noble Earl can inform me, be- 
fore I go any further, whether that is or 
is not a genuine document. 

Eart RUSSELL: I cannot answer at 
this moment as to every word of the ex- 
tract, but it certainly contains the sense of 
the protest. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Then I must 
naturally assume that the utmost state of 
confusion prevails in Greece, and that all 
these discordant elements and all this 
pereonal ambition exist at a moment when 
a young Prince of seventeen is about to 
step on the scene. That, however, is not 
a question so much for us as for Denmark. 
It is, however, a question for us whether 
we ought to adopt the course of attaching 
to a State in such a position the Ionian 
Islands, of which we have taken upon our: 
selves the protectorate, and over the wel- 
fare of which we are bound to watech—for 
this was ove of the consequences the pro- 
tectorate threw upon us. Can we assunie 
the responsibility of such a step in theit 
case, whether they desire it or nut? Does 
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that strong feeling of nationality, which I | rassment to Greece herself, and to add to 


do not deny exists among the Ionian peo- 
ple, justify us in doing so? For my own 
part, I must contend, that whatever may be 
the policy of ceding the Tonian Islands— 


and I believe that cession to be most im- | 
cession but as an instalment of that which 


politic—it is a course which, under the 
circumstances in which Greece is at pre- 
sent placed, involves a crime of the gravest 
character. The noble Earl stated in the 
course of his arguments that he felt per- 
suaded public opinion, if appealed to, would 
be found to be in favour of the cession ; 
and it is very likely, that if persons who 
know little about the case, and who see in 
our protectorate of these Islands only a 
subject of embarrassment and of constant 
disputes with other Powers, were consulted 
upon the point, it would turn out that our 
possession of them may not be in accord- 
ance with the wishes of a large portion of 
the population of this country. There are, 
no doubt, a number of persons who would 
say, ** The Ionian Islands have involved us 
in very considerable expense. We wish 
we were well rid of them, and that we had 
never had anything to do with them.” 
That, however, was not the light in which 
the question ought to be viewed by states- 
men. A statesman ought to consider, 
whether it is, on the whole, for the benefit 
of the Ionian people, for the advancement 
of British interests, and for the mainte- 
nance of British power—or by any Power 
which might desire to occupy that one of 
them which is worth anything in a military 
point of view—and authority, that these 
Islands should be ceded to a nation so 
distracted in itself and so liable to be over- 
borne by other Powers as is this new and 
hardly formed Kingdom of Greece. I saw 


the difficulties whieh the new King of 
Greece will have in maintaining an an- 
aggressive policy — because the Tonians 
themselves have in the most formal man- 
ner declared that they looked upon this 


they hoped to achieve, and for the future 
attainment of which to look to receive 
support from the moral influence of Great 
Britain. On all these grounds I look upon 
the giving-up of these Islands at this mo- 
ment to be a most unfortunate and a most 
imprudent step, and I rejoice that the 
speech of the noble Viscount has at the 
close of the Session given me an opportu. 


nity of once again recording my opinion as 


} 


it stated in the papers—I do not know, 


whether it is true or not—that within the 
last two months, during the recent tumults, 


the Ionian subjects in Athens had applied | 


for the protection of the British Govern- 
ment, and that they were told, that being 
now subjects of the King of Greece, they 


were no longer entitled to the protection of | 


this country. If that be so, there has 
been a most extraordinary anticipation of 
an event which has not actually taken 
place, and which even now I would venture 


to the unhappy consequences which are 
likely to result from such a course. 

Eart RUSSELL said, there were two 
points as to which there seemed to be 
some misapprehension. [is noble Friend 
(Viscount Palmerston) had been represent- 
ed to have said that Parliament had no- 
thing whatever to do with the cession of 
the lonian Islands to Greeee. This, how- 
ever, must lave been a mistaken repre- 
sentation of what his noble Friend had 
said. He might have said that the lonian 
Islands were not a possession of the Crown, 
and therefore could be alienated without 
the consent of Parliament ; and when it 
was strongly urged that the Islands were 
an appendage of the British Crown, the 
obvious answer was that they were a free 
and independent State, under our protec- 
torate, and that any contract made with 
regard to them did not require the sanction 
of the Legislature. But when his noble 
Friend was represented as saying that 
Parliament was not entitled to make the 
fullest investigation and inquiry into @ 
cession of this kind, that was a statement 
which his noble Friend could not possibly 
have made. He (Earl Russell) hoped that 
those Gentlemen who were impressed with 
the belief that the Jonian Islands were a 
possession of the Crown had read the 
Treaty of 1815; they would then see that 
this was not the case. The noble Earl 
asked whether some Ionians at Athens 


‘had been refused the protection of our 


to hope may not take place while Greece | 


continues in her present distracted condi- 
tion. I see nothing but mischief in the 


| 


naval and diplomatie authorities. He (Earl 
Russell) had seen the rumour in the news- 
papers, but he had treated it as a mere 
rumour, and the letters and despatches he 


cession of the lonian Islands under such | had since received contained no allusion to 


circumstances, and I concur with the noble | the matter. 


The noble Earl said he con- 


Viscount opposite in thinking that that| sidered the cession of the Ionian Islands 
cession is likely to be @ source of embar-| to be a crime of the deepest dye, but he 


The Earl of Derby 
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trusted that the noble Earl would find au 


occasion to alter his opinion. 
Viscount STRATFORD DE RED. 
CLIFFE said a few. words ip explanation. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 

Lorp CAMPBELL, in rising to move 
an Address to the Crown, praying it to 
appoint a Commission to inquire into and 
Report on the principles which ought to 
govern further legislation on Metropolitan 
Railways, said, that since he had come into 
the House he had found that the Report of 
the Select Committee instrueted by their 
Lordships to inquire into some part of the 
subject he proposed to bring under a Com- 
mission, was at length upon the table and 
distributed. No technieal objection could 
be now presented to his Motion, if indeed 
any could have been at a former period. 
Nor would it involve reproach or disparage- 
ment of the Select Committee whose la- 
bours were concluded, that the agency 
which he required should be afterwards re- 
sorted to. The instructions and the pur- 
poses of the two would not in any manner 
be identical. The Select Committee were 
appointed mainly to deal with Bills before 
the House of Lords. The Commission 
would be called into existence to ascertain 


generally the true line of action ou the ques- 
tion of extending or of not extending rail- 
ways into the heart of the metropolis. But 
if the instructions were identical, if there 
were no new field to be explored, if the 
Commission was predestined to hear the 
very evidence the Committee had obtained, 


and make the exact recommendations 
which they had founded on it, the grounds 
for appointing it would not be removed. 
At the best, the conclusion of the Select 
Committee only represented the opinion— 
however accurately formed, enlightened, 
and deliberate—of the House of Lords 
itself. In order to meet, however, the 
exigencies of the subject, something more 
was necessary than the record of a judg- 
ment which either House of Parliament 
had come to. To declare principles of 
further legislation, and to remove the many 
difficulties by which the subject was em- 
barrassed, they required the whole autho- 
rity which a Commission appuinted by the 
Crown was likely to enjoy. And that 
authority was kuown to be greater with the 
public than belonged to a Select Committee 
of either House of Parliament. There 
were two interests in controversy—the in- 
terest of companies who favoured schemes of 
metropolitan encroachment, and the interest 
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of householders who desired to reaiet then. 
The ineprest which seemed to gain by the 
Report of the Select Committee would still, 
want a Commission to substantiate its vic- 
tory. The intereat which seemed to lose 
would want one to balauce its defeat, or at 
least to give another chance to its preten-" 
sions. The question of a Commission, thug 
was not in any manner prejudiced. The 
primd facie reason for appointing it was 
that no other barrier could be well pre- 
sented to the reckless schemes of metro- 
politan encroachment by railway companies, 
which were now familiar to the public. In 
The Times of Tuesday, March 3, a good 
deseription had been given of them, ap- 
parently from an independent source. but 
drawn up at least by some one well ac- 
quainted with the subject. The different 
projects were referred to ; and their effects, 
if carried, in disturbing, in disfiguring, an 

riding roughshod over everything valuable 
in the town, were pointed to with ewphasis 
and accuracy. It was shown that these 
schemes menaced what we were most en- 
titled to preserve—situations of architec- 
tural effect, squares, and open places. The 
evil to be in some degree restrained was 
neither vague or difficult to analyse. It 
fell into these intelligible classes :—the 
insecurity of householders while these pro- 
jects menaced every part of London ; the 
deformity which, if executed, they must 
lead to ; the increase of traffic in over- 
crowded thoroughfares likely to oceur when 
railway stations came into central parts of 
London ; and the prevention of improye- 
ments in the way of widening or rebuilding 
or removing streets which these viaducts, 
if once established, would occasion. Of 
these four items the insecurity of house- 
holders was, no doubt, the most material, 
because no difference of opinion could be 
raised upon it. From the few and opulent 
inbabitants of Carlton Gardens to the nur 
merous and less favoured denizens of Beth- 
nal Green, no man knew from year to year 
how soon he might be compelled to quit 
his house, or to engage in costly battles with 
a railway company to save it. Under these 
circumstances, the possession of ahouse was 
more a burden than a privilege. As yet, 
however, owing to the spirit of resistance 
displayed in the House of Lords on theFins- 
bury Cireus Bill at the beginning of the Ses- 
sion, the encroachments had nut reached a 
point to make precaution useless. If by next 
Session no authoritative judgment, caleu- 
lated to form opinion and to govern legisla- 
tion, came into existence, many prujects of 
the kind would force themselves on Parlia- 
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ment. And it had long ago been shown 
that as things now stood Parliament was 
not entirely competent to deal with them. 
But there were some, undoubtedly, who 
thought no barrier desirable ; that the pro- 
jects ought to be ina great degree facili- 
tated, and that they were not to be regarded 
in the light of an evil ora menace. But 
even that class of reasoners were bound in 
candour to admit that a perplexing problem 
had to be adjusted on this subject. A 
conflict of opinions and of interests, not as 
yet sufficiently explored, was at the bottom 
of the difficulty. It had never yet been 
pointed out in what manner to reconcile 
the wants of the mass who stayed at home 
with that of the minority who were rich 
enough to travel ; in what manner to make 
it easier to go from one part of London to 
another without making London altogether 
uninhabitable ; how, in a word, to add to 
the means of locomotion without sacrificing 
points which stood higher in the scale of 
general advantages. It had not been ex- 
plained either, since 1846, what arrange- 
ment of termini in the metropolis would 
best promote the concentration of troops 
where necessary on the séa-coast. It was 


still more desirable to ascertain—and it 
had never yet been done—the true origin 
of the schemes which proposed to traverse 


the metropolis. There was much obscu- 
rity about it. At least, it could not be 
maintained with confidence as yet, that on 
the one hand they were based upon a 
popular desire, or on the other hand were 
founded onthe personal capacity of schemers. 
But until this question was resolved it was 
impossible for Parliament to see how far 
to indulge and how far to repress them. 
No evidence had yet appeared of the support 
which they commanded. But the liouse 
were perfectly familiar with the resent- 
ment they excited in the householders 
they dispossessed, or whose commercial in- 
terests they trampled on. The true course 
for Parliament might be clear enough if a 
discovery were made of the mode in which 
these projects came into existence. Nei- 
ther the Report of Colonel Yolland in 
March, nor that of the Select Committee, 
which had been distributed to-day, could 
be said to grapple with, or indeed approach 
the problem he had touched upon. No 
reason had been yet started against a Com- 
mission on its merits, except that the Com- 
mission of 1846 had not been influential 
upon Parliament. He joined issue on the 
statement. No one who took the trouble 
to study the Report of 1846 could help 


Lord Campbell 


{LORDS} 
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seeing that it had, to a great extent, con- 
trolled our railway legislation. The princi- 
ple it laid down, founded on a long series of 
arguments, was that termini should be per. 
mitted to come further into London on the 
southern bank of the Thames than on the 
northern. That principle had been generally 
followed. A variety of projects had been 
checked by the Commission of 1846, or at 
least had been discouraged then, and had not 
yet been sanctioned. It was true, how- 
ever, that departures from the rule laid 
down at that time were now more frequent 
than they used to be. What was the con- 
clusion? If the voice of the old Commis- 
sion was now become in some degree in- 
audible—if its lessons were set aside as 
obsolete, they were all the more in want of 
another power to replace it. So long as 
its authority prevailed, schemes of encroach- 
ment upon London were kept in certain 
limits. Now its authority was faded, that 
branch of speculation had grown altogether 
reckless, and would probably remain so, 
until the equivalent he asked for had been 
granted. He (Lord Campbell) would now 
release the House, and only thank them for 
the patience they had shown, were it not 
for some remarks in a paragraph of the 
Report of the Select Committee, intended 
to dissuade the Crown from appointing a 
Commission on the subject. In making 
these the Select Committee appeared to 
have gone beyond the task which was 
assigned to them, and they could not 
therefore have the weight which belonged 
to anything which came within the order 
of reference. [Lord CampBect then read 
the objections contained in the paragraph 
referred to, and replied to each of them.] 
The first was, the delay which a Commission 
would impose on railway projects. If the 
Report appeared, as it might, during the 
autumn, no delay would be imposed on the 
projects which the Commission sanctioned. 
The next objection was, that Parliament 
might not be governed by the views of the 
Commission. This weak conjecture might 
have been urged against every Commission 
which had inquired and reported on any 
subject in the last thirty years, and it was 
well known our most important legislation 
during all that time had originated in Com- 
missions. The last objection was, that if 
the Commission were to frame and to pro- 
pound a scheme for bringing railways into 
London, there would be no power to exe- 
cute it unless companies adopted it. It 
was just possible, however, the Commission 
might not frame or propound a scheme for 
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making railways traverse the metropolis. It | calenlated to postpone the proceedings con- 


was begging the whole question to assume 
that they would do so—at least, they would 
not be appointed, according to his Motion 
for that purpose, and the objection, there- 
fore, did not bear upon the question he sub- 
mitted to their Lordships. []e had shown 
that the Select Committee was no obstacle 
to the course which he proposed, and which 
some of the most «distinguished Members of 
the House had urged upon the Govern- 
ment. He had shown that a Commission 
was necessary as a barrier to protect the 
metropolis aud give tranquillity to house- 
holders—as an umpire to adjust conflicting 
wants and settle controverted problems. 
He had shown that the experiment of 1846 
had been successful and ought now to be 
renewed. The credit which the House 
of Lords had gained by their resistance to 
the Finsbury Cireus Station would hardly 
be maintained, if under these cireumstances 
they declined to give their voice for a Com- 
mission. If the Government opposed it, 
they could only do so from a disposition 
to encourage and facilitate the schemes by 
which the metropolis was threatened. In 
the event of such a disposition upon their 
part, the public could not look t them for 
the protection it required, an’ the agency 


which he proposed was more tlaa ever in- 


dispensable. Whatever line they took, 
whichever way they turned, the Govern- 
ment could only give new strength to his 
position. And he ventured to expressahope, 
that what they were inevitably forced to 
maintain by their remarks, they would not 
deem it right to overbear by their majority, 
even had they broughtdowna majority to-day. 
Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Iler Majesty, praying Her Majesty to appoint 
a Commission to inquire into and report upon the 
Principles which ought to guide further Legis- 
lation on the Subject of Metropolitan Railways. 
Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
sail, that when the Select Committee on 
Metropolitan Railways was appointed, 


} 


nected with any works necessary for the 
eonstruction of metropolitan railways ; for 
until the Commission had reported, which 
probably would not be before the com- 
mencement of next Session, no parties 
eould take steps for surveying and prepar- 
ing the necessary prelithinaries for con- 
structing metropolitan railways. The Se- 
lect Committee, however, deemed it desir- 


\able to lay down some general principles 


|which they thought ought to guide parties 
who proposed to construct railways to fa- 


cilitate communication in the metropolis, 


‘and which were such as would meet with 


general concurrence. One of these recom- 
mendations was, that there should be no 
great central terminus ; another was, that 
all the metropolitan railways should be 
under one management; they also sug- 
gested that there should be a Standing 
Order of both Ilouses that no scheme 


‘should be passed that did not connect it- 


many noble Lords expressed a desire for | 


the issue of a Royal Commission, and their 
Lordships came to the conciusion that that 
point should be taken into consideration 
by the Select Committee. The Commitiee, 
after anxiously considering the matter, 
came to the unanimous conclusion that it 


was not expedient that a Commission | 


should be appointed, as a Commission was 
not likely to obtain any information which 


| 


self with some portion of the general 
scheme. There had been no opportunity 
of communicating with the other House, 
but he hoped that next Session the sug- 
gestions of the Select Committee would 
not be without effect. With regard to the 
Motion of the noble Lord, he must say, 
that he did not think that Parliament 
would be disposed to devolve upon a Com- 
mission the proposal of the principles which 
ought to guide further legislation, as that 
was a matter more proper for Parliament 
itself to decide on; and he believed that 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee would assist existing companies or 
other parties, who might consider the mat- 
ter during the recess, in preparing such a 
scheme as would give all necessary facili- 
ties for metropolitan communication, in 
conjunction with the establishment of pro- 
per safeguards. He therefore did not 
think it would be desirable to comply with 
the noble Lord’s proposal for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
was of opinion that metropolitan railways 
ought to be constructed in accordance with 
one general scheme, and he believed that 
that object was not likely to be accomplish- 
ed unless through the intervention of some 
Commission such as that now suggested. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that the in- 
quiry before the Select Committee afforded 
strong grounds for hope that some plan 


might not be procured by other means. | of an efficient nature, with respect to me- 


The Committee 


also thought that the ap-| tropolitan railway communication, would 


pointment of a Commission was very much | he proposed to Parliament in the ensuing 
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Session. 
son for not proposing now any Motion for 
a Commission; particularly as the effect of 
appointing a Commission would be, that no 
plan whatever evuld be brought before Par- 
liament next year, beeause the necessary 
Parliamentary notices must be given at a 
period when no seheme could possibly 
have been prepared in accordance with 
the recommendations of any Commission. 
There would be a jealousy on the part of 
the other House and the public if one 
House were to lay down a rule that a pro- 
vision of a particular kind should be in- 
troduced into the Notices. They should, 
therefore, trust to the good sense of those 


{LORDS} 


This constituted a sufficient rea- | 


who might bring forward schemes next | 
Session that they would endeavour to make | 


those schemes conformable to one general 


plan. At the same time, he thought that re- | 


commendation of the Committee a most im- 
portant one, that the management of such a 
system of metropolitan railways should not 
bein the hands of oneof the great companies. 

Ear FORTESCUE said, at first sight 
it might appear that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works would be the proper autho- 
rity to be intrusted with the management 
of sueh a general system; but they had 
shown themselves +o incompetent in smaller 
things that they could not be trusted with 
so important a matter. They had not 
even yet improved the nomenclature of the 
streets, There were still dozens of King 
Streets, Duke Streets, Chapel Streets, and 
others, within alimited area. He had ven- 
tured to predict that more of its time would 
be spent in discussion than in work, and 
his prophecy had been amply borne out by 
the result. He felt confident that the pub- 
lie did not desire to give them more to do. 

Lonp CAMPBELL made an observation 
in answer to what had fallen from his noble 
Friend the Chairman of Committees. As 
regarded the noble Lord the Post Master 
General, he had not controverted one of the 
positions which he (Lord Campbell) had 
supported. His speech was based on the 
assumption that everything ought to be 


done to precipitate the schemes against | 


which, according to the opinion prevailing 
in the House and in the country, a barrier 
was necessary. As the noble Earl who led 
the Opposition was now present, as his 
friends would naturally vote with him, and 
as he had conspicuously declared himself 
some montis ago in favour of the course 


which he (Lord Campbell) was urging, he. 


should divide the Ilouse, unless the noble 
Earl had altered his opinion. 


Lord Redesdale 
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Tue Ean, or DERBY said, though at 
first he was in favour of the appointment 
of a Commission, now that the Committee 
had made a valuable Report, he thought 
the House would be placed in an embarraga- 
ing position if a Commission were appoint- 
ed, and their Report differed from that of 
the Committee. He would therefore re, 
commend the noble Lord not to press the 
Motion. 

Lorp CAMPBELL, under these cireum- 
stances, would deem it right to withdraw 
the Motion, as he could not rely on its being 
carried. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


EDUCATION—ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 
THE MINUTE OF MAY 19, 1863. 


Lorpv REDESDALE rose to eal! atten- 
tion to the Minute of the Committee of 
Council on Edueation of the 19th of May 
last, and the Memorandum of the Com- 
mittee of the National Society to the Com- 
mittee of Council thereon. This Minute 
had attracted very little attention in or out 
of Parliament, but it was one which 
the public ought to be fully aequainted 
with, and be hoped the Government would 
give it further consideration before the 
time arrived when it would come into foree 
in July next year. It was not easy to find 
out from the Minute itself what was pro- 
posed to be done. The Minute cancelled 
Articles 136 and 137 of the Revised Code, 
and added to Article 52 the words **b 
the amount of any annual endowment.” 
Now, these words had the effeet of re- 
ducing the grant which a school would 
receive from the Council by the amount of 
any endowment the school might possess, 
The proposal seemed to him to be in itself 
unfair, and it would tend to inflict a serious 
injury on our national system.. The im- 
portance of the change would be best un- 
destood from the Returns which had been 
made by the National Society in 1846 and 
1847, by which it appeared that 4,678 
schools connected with that Society 
had endowments of one kind or another, 
Under this Minute they would lose all 
the advantages of their endowments; they 
would proportionately get little or none 
of the public money, and they must either 
raise the additional sums by private sub- 
scription, or must reduce the efficiency of 
the schools. Yet what inducement would 
there be to keep up good schools in agri- 


| cultural parishes, wheu the assistance which 
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they expected was diminished inexact pro-!that the maximum amount which this 

tion to their exertion? A school might | school would receive under the Govern- 
pass the best possible examination, yet the | ment grant was £42 per annum; and as 
amount of publie aid was in all eases to be this was less than the endowment, the 
reduced by that of the endowment. This effect of this Minute would be that the 
was, in fact, a plan for applying the ehari- | Council grant would be wholly withheld, 
ties of the country in aid of the public re-| and the school would not receive one 
venue, and this was made during a year shilling of public assistance. Now, if he 
when a proposition to tax charities was so (the Earl of Derby) were to make up the 
repudiated in Parliament and by the coun- | amount thus withdrawn. in order that the 
try that the Government were obliged to certificated master might be retained, the 
withdraw it. He did not believe that any | effect would not be the same—the stimulus 
argument could be adduced in favour of | to exertion on the part of the master would 
this proposition, which would be attended be withdrawn. If the Minute were acted 
with injury to some of the best schools in, upon, the efficiency of many schools 
the country. The National Society had | similarly situated would be seriously af- 
pointed out that the amount of these en-| fected, Another point requiring attention 


dowments had been for the most part ap- 


plied in raising the salaries of the masters | 
They were for the most 


and mistresses, 
part an ill-paid class, and the existence of 
these better-paid masterships was a sort of 


premium to those engaged in conducting | 
The pro- 
the Committee of Council | 
seemed, therefore, very ill judged, and he | 


the education of the country. 
position of 


trusted that it would, during the recess, re- 
ceive the attention of the Government. 


Another point to which he wished to direct | 


their attention was that part of the Minute 


by which it was proposed to appoint a new 
class of Inspectors’ ‘Assistants from the | 
class of persons who had been educated for | 


masters. The National Society pointed 


out that the masters and mistresses would | 
consider that these persous were in no re- | 


spect superior to themselves ; and if the 


Inspector acted on their report, and not | 
on his own judgment, some little jea- 
lousy would be caused, unless great care | 
were taken, not only in regard to the emo- | 


luments given, but also as to the manner in 
which the examination was carried out. 
THe Eart or DERBY said, he could 
confirm the statement of his noble Friend, 
and could give an example of the hardship 
that would be caused by the Minute of 
Council, if it were carried into effect—the 
ease of a school situated on an estate of 
his, in an agricultural district, occupied by 
small tenant-farmers. His father had built 
and endowed a church, and he (the Earl of 
Derby) had built some very good schools, 
whieh were under a certificated master, and 
were reported to be first-rate. The schools 
had an endowment of £48 a year in land, 
and that, with the local subseriptions, 
had endowed a good school. Le had re- 
ceived a letter from the clergyman, who 
took a great interest in the matter, stating 


; was the difficulty in country distriets of 
obtaining three managers to meet the 
technical requirements of the Privy Coun- 
cil. He did not see the necessity of in- 
sisting on this rule. The fact was, that 
in many places the clergyman was, prac- 
tically, the only manager, and other per- 
sons lent their names as his coadjators 
merely for the purpose of complying with 
the requirements of the Committee of 
‘Council. That was certainly but a small 
point ; but he trusted that the Council 
would take it into their consideration, with 
a view to a relaxation of the rule. 

Tue Eartor POWIS said, that the Come 
missioners of Charities at present enabled 
the trustees of charities to vary the mode 
in which they employed the funds, and to 
appropriate a portion to educational pur- 
poses. This, however, would be the last 
thing they would think of if the amount 
contributed were to go in diminution of the 
grant. Bearing in mind that the great 
majority of parochial schools were in con- 
nection with the Established Church, the 
Government, if they had wished to diminish 
the assistance given to schools of that 
denomination, could not have adopted any 
more effectual mode. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET, in the 
absence of the Lord President, said, that 
the Educational Grant was voted by Par- 
liament for the purpose of assisting the 
education of the people where sufficient 
means did not exist, and it was desirable 
that the money should be applied in the 
most economical way. Now, it could not 
be said, that where a school possessed 
endowments, it did not possess some means 
of education, and he could see nothing un- 
fair or unreasonable in deducting from the 
sums paid to schools the amount of any 
endowment they might possess. The 
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education of a child in a common ele- 
mentary school, such as those under 
inspection, ought not to exceed 30s. per 
annum. For this estimate he had the 
authority of the Royal Commissioners, 
page 345. Grants under the Revised 
Code, when added to the average fees and 
subscriptions of an unendowed school, 
were calculated to make up about 30s. 
per child per annum; and he thought 
that endowed schools ought not to be 
enabled, by grants of public money, to 
make up a higher average. With regard 
to the appointment of Assistant Inspectors, 
they were intended to assist, not to super- 
sede, the Inspectors in the examination of 
children in the elementary branches of 
knowledge. There was no reason to sup- 
pose that they would not be perfectly com- 
petent to perform this duty. They would 
be recommended by the Inspector himself, 
and were to act under his direction. The 
Inspector, therefore, would not be relieved 
from any part of his responsibility, but 
with their assistance he would be enabled 
to accomplish his work within reasonable 
time, and to devote that attention which 
was desirable to the general system and 
management of the schools. 

Lorp REDESDALE, in reply, said, the 
noble Duke had nt met any one of the 
questions he had raised. He was afraid 
that the Minute would impair the efficiency 
of public education in almost every school to 
which it was applied, because it would take 
from the schools the stimulus which the 
vew principle of examination was intended 
to afford, and it would also seriously impair 
the efficiency of the teaching by reducing 
the stipends paid to the teachers. The 
noble Duke had, in his opinion, not met 
the objections raised ; and the truth was, 
that the whole scheme was simply an effort 
to save money. le trusted that a strong 
feeling would be raised throughout the 
country when the matter beeame properly 
understood, 

Tue Kart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
that he thought his noble Friend the Chair- 
man of Committees had had the best of the 
argument ; and called attention to the fact 
that the grant made for education in Ire- 
land was, in proportion to the population, 
double that of England. 

Eaxt FORTESCUE said, he entirely 
concurred in what had fallen from the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Somerset), and must 
express his gratitude to the Government 
for having, on two successive occasions, 
made a stand against the formidable pres- 
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sure applied for an increase in the educa- 
tion grants. It was desirable that the 
working classes should provide as far as 
possible education as well as food for their 
children, and now, under the existing sys. 
tem, a much smaller percentage was taken 
from their means for the purposes of edu- 
cation than formerly. He thought we 
should be careful to do nothing which would 
diminish the feeling of self respect in that 
elass. For his own part, he had always 
regarded these Parliamentary grants rather 
as a necessary temporary remedy than as 
a system which it was intended to render 
permanent. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment would not withdraw from the princi- 
ples which they had laid down; but he 
thought it might be desirable, in order to 
avoid withdrawing all stimulus from the 
schools, that in making these deductions 
the endowments should be returned at some- 
thing less than their full value. 


PUBLIC WORKS (FACTORY DISTRICTS), 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, that as Par- 
liament had determined to sanction the 
undertaking of large sanitary works in 
Laneashire, many of the distriets of which 
were still very unhealthy, he thought it 
would be very desirable if the Government 
would send some competent and impartial 
persons to report upon the cost and results, 
pecuniary and sanitary, of the various works 
of drainage and water-supply which had 
now for several years been completed in 
between 100 and 200 other places in the 
kingdom. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
the Government would be happy to take 
the subject into consideration. 


REGULATION BILL [H.L.] 
(xo. 258.) 


Commons’ Reasons for insisting on One of the 
Amendments made by them to the Bill to which 
the Lords have disagreed considered (according 
to Order): Then it was moved, not to insist on 
the Amendment to which the Commons have dis- 
agreed; on Question, Whether to insist? Re- 
solved in the Negative. 


ALKALI WORKS 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, July 27, 1863. 
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NAVY—PORTSMOUTH DOCKYARD. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CORRY said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, with reference 
to his Statement, to the effect, that if it 
had not been found at the eleventh hour 
that it was necessary to pass a private Act 
of Parliament to enable the Admiralty to 
commence the work, a sum would have 
been proposed in the Navy Estimates for 
the construction of a large basin at Ports- 
mouth ; whether the necessary measures 
for obtaining such an Act of Parliament 
will be adopted during the Recess; and 
whether provision will be made towards the 
construction of the basin in next year’s 
Estimates ; also whether, in that case, 
there would be any objection to referring 
the detailed plan to a Select Committee, 
as was done by the Admiralty in 1861, in 
respect of the proposed extension of Cia- 
tham Dockyard. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET, in reply, 
said it would be the duty of the Admiralty 
during the Recess to prepare a Private 
Bill with a view to enable them to con- 
struct a basin at Portsmouth; and he 
would introduce a sum into the Navy Eati- 
mates for the accomplishment of that un- 
dertaking. He might further state that 
it was his intention to move, on the re- 
assembling of Parliament, for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the question of 
the basin and docks at Portsmouth. 


RE-MARRIAGES OF DISSENTERS. 
QUESTION. 


Str MORTON PETO aaid, he would 
beg to ask Her Majesty’s Government, 
Whether they had heard of the re- marriage 
of a Mr. and Mrs, Hulin by the Rev. Ho- 
ratio Walmesley, Vicar of St. Briavels, 
Gloucestershire, after they had been pre- 
viously married in a Dissenting Chapel, 
and on which re-marriage the Vicar en. 
tered the parties in his register book as 
bachelor and spinster, knowing of the pre- 
vieus marriage; and whether Her Majes- 
ty’s Government will prosecute the Vicar 
for making such entries under the Statute 
76 George IV., s. 29 ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said. he did not 
think that the conduct of the Vicar in ques- 
tion could properly be made the subject of a 

rosecution for penalties under the Statute. 
he first marriage was either a valid one 
or it was not. If it was a valid marriage, all 
that was done afterwards was simply super- 
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fluous and null, and could not be made the 
subject of a prosecution. If the marriage 
was invalid, then everything which subse- 
quently happened was regularly done. No 
offence had been committed against the 
Law, though there might have been an 
offence against good taste and good feel- 
ing. 


THE NAUTICAL SCHOOL AT GREEN- 
WICH—QUESTION. 


Sir MORTON PETO said, he wished 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Adwiralty, 
Whether any decision has yet been come to 
by the Admiralty with respect to the Build- 
ing for the Nautical School at Greenwich, 
and whether the objects aimed at cannot 
be gained without incurring so large an 
outlay for additional Buildings as contem- 
plated ? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, before answer- 
ing the Question of his hon. Friend, he de- 
sired to take that opportunity of making 
a statement with reference to a letter of 
Admiral Codrington, which had not been 
ineluded in the Malta papers recently 
laid on the table of the House. His noble 
Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty 
had been blamed for omitting to print 
that letter. What he wished to say was, 
that the blame of the omission, whatever 
it might be, ought to rest upon his 
shoulders, and not upon those of his noble 
Friend. He could assure the House that 
it was an entirely accidental omission, 
and the letter would be printed without 
further delay. He had to thank his hon, 
Friend the Member for Finsbury for giv- 
ing him an opportunity of stating the 
conclusions at which the Board of Ad- 
miralty had arrived on a question which 
included some little difficulty, and which 
had been accompanied by some difference 
of opinion among the authorities of Green- 
wich Hospital. Most hon. Members would 
be aware of the nature of the buildings 
of the school at Greenwich Hospital ; 
there was in the centre a square block 
occupied by the masters and pupil teach- 
ers. That block was flanked by open 
colonnades, from the ends of which the 
old east and west wings returned towards 
the main building of the Hospital. A few 
years ago it was thought that the amount 
of class-room accommodation in the old 
wings, and the amount of breathing space 
in the dormitories, were not enough for 
the requirements of modern medical sci- 
ence, and there was a proposal for an 
addition to the buildings. A new west 
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wing was erected, and the idea was en- 
tertained of following it up by a corre- 
sponding new east wing at the other side 
of the ground. The cost of erecting the 
new west wing, inclusive of fencing and 
laying out the grounds, had been £22,000, 
and the plan for the new east wing, in- 
cluding the raising of the roofs of the 
old wing, would have led to an expendi- 
ture of £30,000; and that, too, without 
accommodating one additional boy beyond 
the eight hundred who were in the insti- 
tution at present. When the plans came 
to be examined, it was found, that even 
with this large additional outlay, there 
were certain architectural defeets which 
would still remain. The configuration of 
of the ground was such that the new east 
wing would not be absolutely parallel with 
the west wing, and would be of less lateral] 
dimensions. The Board of Admiralty took 
into consideration the question of diverting 
a public roadway, with the view of making 
the proposed east wing correspond in di- 
mensions and position with the new west 
wing ; but an examination of the estimates 
showed that the extra cost involved in the 
diversion of this road, and in the purchase 
of buildings to be pulled down, would be 
£30,000. It thus appeared, that having 
already expended $20,000 upon improve- 
ments, the Board would have to lay out a 
further sum of £60,006 for a complete 
scheme, without accommodating one more 
boy in the school. This was the state of 
the question when he had the honour of 
joining the Board ; 
pecially with reference to the fact that they 


were then intending and hoping to burden | 


the funds of Greenwich Hospital with an 
increased annual outlay for purposes strict- 
ly within the object of the original char- 
ters, that it appeared to him neces- 


sary and advisable to reconsider the whole | 
question, with a view to ascertain whether | 
they might not be able to accomplish all | 


essential objects at a much less cost. The 
difficulty was this :—It was supposed ne- 
cessary, in accordance with modern, and, 
no doubt, correct notions, that each boy 
should have six hundred cubic feet of 
breathing space. He did not conceive that 
there was anything cabalistic in the num- 
ber 600, and that a few cubic feet more or 
less would not be of much matter. It ap- 
— to him that the question of cubic 
eet for breathing space ought to be con- 
sidered, not simply by itself, but in con- 
nection with some other elements ; and 
that the ventilation of the rooms and the 


Mr. Stansfeld 
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position of the building ought also to be 
taken into account. The designs and es. 
timates were therefore sent back to Green- 
wich Hospital for re-consideration, and the 
result had been a plan which they were 
prepared to carry out experimentally, and 
not wholly at once, and which he believed 
would accomplish all essential purposes, at 
a eost, not of £30,000, but of £3,000 or 
£4,000. They were of opinion that by 
taking away the ceilings of the old dor. 
mitories and providing an open passage 
for air between the roof and the ceiling 
they could procure an average breathing 
space of 570 cubie feet for each boy, 
There was also a large room, which now 
serve] as a chapel, and which they pro- 
posed to convert into a class-room; the 
boys being taken for Divine service to the 
Chapel of the Ilospital. The expense of 
raising the ceiling of the east wing would 
in the first instance be £:50. A register 
would be kept of the temperature of the 
wing where the alteration was made, and 
next year he would be able te report whe- 
ther or not the experiment had been sue- 
cessful. If it failed, it would at any rate 
have cost less than £1,000; and if it 
answered the expectations entertained of 
it, it would be the means of a great saving 
to the funds of the Hospital. 


and St. George. 


ORDER OF ST. MICHAEL AND ST. 
GEORGE.—QUESTION, 

Lorp ERNEST BRUCE said, he 
wished to ask the Under-Secretary of 
| State for the Colonies, Whether, in the 
event of the protection of Great Britain 
being withdrawn from the lonian Isles, 
| and the Septinsular Republic being joined 
to the kingdom of Greece, Her Majesty 
| the Queen of Great Britain, as Sovereign 
,of the Most Distinguished Order of St. 
Michael and St. George, instituted by 
Letters Patent dated the 27th April 1818, 
**for natives of the Ionian Isles or the 
Island of Malta, and for British subjects 
| holding high and confidential employment 
| in the service of the Crown,” will continue 
| to retain, as heretofore, the sole power of 
‘eonferring that Order on such persons as 
Her Majesty may think proper ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
| in reply, said Her Majesty would certainly 
| continue to retain, as heretofore, the sole 
power of conferring the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George on such persons 
as Her Majesty might deem proper, and 
that power would therefore not be trans- 
ferred to the Kingdom of Greece with the 





| 
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Ionian Islands. No doubt, when the Pro- Home Department, Under what cirenm- 
tectorate ceased, it would be necessary to stances the opening of the Roman Catholic 
consider what change in the statutes should | Burying Ground at Sydenham met with his 
be made in regard to this Order. approval and sanction? He put the ques- 
| tion at the instance of the relatives of a 
person who had been very recently buried 
| there, and also of the owner of some ad- 
| joining property: he therefore hoped the 


PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PUGTI said, he would beg to ask 
the President of tlhe Poor Law Board, 
Whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce, in the next Session of 
Parliament, any Bili with the view of 
giving further instructions to the Paro- | 
chial Assessment Committees, in their) 
endeavours to arrive at uniformity and 
correctness of assessment ? 

Me. C. P. VILLIERS replied, that he 
was not in a position to state what course 
it would be necessary to adopt in order to 
procure greater ¢orrectness and uniformity 
in the mode of estimating property for the | 
purpose of rating. He had ea'led for Re- 
turns from the Board, and the hon. Mem- | 
ber for Bedfordshire (Colonel Gilpin) had | 
obtained an Order for Papers, which 
would give ample information on the sub- | 
ject. Before next Session he should be in| 
& position to state what Amendinents in. 
the Act might be necessary. : 


| 
COLLECTORS OF TAXES IN CIREN- | 
CESTER.—QUESTION. | 


Mr. J. POWELL said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, If it is 
true that ali the Collectors of Taxes fur the | 
seven wards of the borough of Cirencester 
have been summarily dismissed from their 
offices, and their appoint:ments given to the 
Cle:k of one of the Local Commissioners ; 
and whether there would be any objection 
to produce the Correspondence with the 
Board of Inland Revenue on the subject ? 

Mr. PEEL, in reply, said the appoint- 
ment of these Collectors was made by 
the District Commissioners, who acted on 
their own responsibility, and those gen- 
tlemen thought that the change would be 
for the convenience of the borough. The | 
appointments have been confirmed by the) 
Board of Inland Revenue. There was no 
torrespondence on the subject. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC BURYING- 
GROUND AT SYDENHAM. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would beg 


to ask the Seeretary of State for the 
‘ 


House would allow him to state the facts 
upon which it was founded. A Mr. Wells 
had been buried in this ground, and just 
recently a relative of Mr. Smee, the well- 
known accountant of the Bank of England, 
had also been buried there. On the 16th of 
this month Mr. Smee made the following 
statement to the Seeretary of the Ilome 
Department —Le said that he had attend- 
ed the burial-ground of this relative, and 
found, that although he was informed that 
the burial-ground had been sanctioned by 
the Home Secretary, it had no boundary 
wall or place of public access. The burial 
ground belonged to the Oratory at Bromp- 
ton, to which his relative had left £30,000. 
IIe also stated that he found that the 
Christian name of Mr. Wells was incor- 
rectly inscribed on a tombstone, the effect 
of which was to destroy all clue to the de- 
ceased. In this particular case, of Mr. 
Smee’s deceased relative, £30,000, all the 
property of the deceased, went to the supe- 
rior of the monastery, Father Fafer. 

Mr. MONSELL: Order, order! 

Mn. SPEAKER said, he must remind 
the hon. Member that in asking a Question 
he was not at liberty to make a speech. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, to put him- 
self in order, he would move the adjourn- 
ment of the House ; and he thought, that 
inasmuch as this was a matter con- 
cerning the relatives of a person deceased 
who was buried in this ground, and the 
owner of adjacent property, he was only do- 


_ing his duty in bringing the matter before 


the House. On the 23rd of July Mr, 
Smee again applied to the Home Seere- 
tary, complaining that no notice had been 
taken of his former application. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) was informed by the owner of 
the adjvining property that he had two 
years ago suspected that this ground was 
used for the purposes of burial, but that 


‘neither the incumbent nor the colleetor of 


rates nor his neighbours were at all aware 


‘of the existence of this burial-ground until 
the last burial took place. 


It appeared 
that three burials had been performed, one 
of a person unknown; no entry in the 
register had been made of any of these 
burials. Father Knox, one of the priests 
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to the Oratory, had stated on inquiry being 
made that the order for the burial-ground 
was obtained by the influence of the Duke 
of Norfolk ; but on searching the London 
Gazette no notice of any order from the 
Secretary of State could be found. A gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood had informed 
him that the burial-ground was an open field 
in 1851. He inquired of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop when this ground was consecrated 
by him: the Bishop replied that he re- 
membered consecrating the ground, but not 
the date. He (Mr. Newdegate) did not 
wish to express any opinion upon the facts 
he had brought before the House, but he 
must say that he thought the persous inter- 
ested ought to have an answer to their 
inquiries. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had concluded without making any 
Motion. He must inform the hon. Mem- 
ber that a subject requiring so much expla- 
nation would be more appropriate for a 
Motion than a Question. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE then moved the 
adjournment of the House. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That this House do now adjourn.” 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, in October, 
1856, an application was made to the 
Home Secretary in the usual way to 
authorize a burial-ground at Sydenham 
for the priests and lay brothers of the Ora- 
tory at Brompton. The Home Secretary 
directed the usual examination to be made 
by the Inspector of Burial-grounds, and 
upon his report the ground was authorized 
in the ordivary manner. Since that pe- 
riod three burials had taken place in the 
ground. In consequence of complaints 
made by the gentleman mentioned by the 
hon. Member to the Home Seeretary that 
the ground was not properly enclosed, a 
further investigation was made, and in his 
report the Inspector said, that the ground 
being strictly private, no public approach 
was necessary. In respect to the second 
question there was an oak paling sufficient 
to exclude animals, and therefore it might 
be said to be properly enclosed for the 
purpose. He had no knowledge of the 
other matters referred to, but all he could 
say was that there was nothing unusual or 
out of order in the manner in which the 
ground had been appropriated. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he had interrup- 
ted the hon. Member because he had made 
imputations of the gravest possible cha- 
racter against Gentlemen to whom no notice 
had been given, and who were entitled to 
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respect at the hands of the House. Ho 
knew what the hon. Member’s feelings on 
these points were, but he thought that he 
was not justified in the course he was pursu- 
ing. In the case of the late Mr. Turnbull, 
the hon. Gentleman, and he (Mr. Monsell) 
spoke advisedly, had hounded him to death, 
[**No, no!’’] He had stated that he 
spoke advisedly; he had made special in- 
quiries on this subject of the medical men 
who attended him, and he was fully justified 
in stating that it was owing to the anxiety 
and misery of mind in consequense of the 
unjust imputations thrown out against bim 
that Mr. Turnbull was now in his grave, 
He thought that the hon. Gentleman, 
though he might war with the living, ought 
to spare the dead. 

Sin GEORGE BOWYER said, he knew, 
from friends who had been with Mr. Turn- 
bull in his last illness, that that Gentleman 
had died broken hearted through the unjust 
imputations east upon his honour. . Before 
making the accusations which he had 
brought forward that day, the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire ought in fairness 
to have given notice to the persons con- 
cerned. The gentlemen of the Oratory, 
which by the bye was not a monastic insti- 
tution, possessed so high a character, were 
so well known to many Members of that 
House, and so thoroughly respected, that 
the imputations which the hon. Member 
had cast upon them would have no effect 
whatever. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, 


withdraw his Motion. 


he would 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PROMOTION IN THE MILITIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. POLLARD-URQUIIART said, 
he wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the Regulations 
for promotion in the Militia recommended by 
the Royal Commission of 1859 are to be ob- 
served ; and whether a gentleman who has 
held a Commission in a Militia regiment, 
after he has retired from it, and the vacancy 
caused by his retirement been filled up, ean, 
under any circumstances, be reinstated in 
the regiment in a rank superior to that 
which he formerly held, when there are 
officers in the regiment competent by age, 
position, and efliciency for promotion to that 
rank ? 

THe Marquess of HARTINGTON said, 
in reply, that Lords Lieutenant were di- 
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rected by a circular from the War Office 
to observe in the promotion of officers of 
Militia, as a general rule, the principle of 
seniority. As, however, the Militia was a 
local force, depending very much on the 
support of persons of influence in the coun- 
ty, the Lords Lieutenant were permitted, 
on a full statement of the reasons which 
might have induced them to depart from 
that rule, if such reasons appeared satis- 
factory to the Secretary of State, to give 
promotion on other grounds than that of 
strict seniority, As the latter part of the 
question evidently referred to some parti- 
cular case, if the hon. Gentleman would 
state in what regiment the promotion had 
taken place which he alleged had given dis- 
satisfaction, he would be happy to afford 
him all the explanation in his power on the 
subject. 


CAPTURE OF HERAT.—QUESTION, 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, If the Government have 
received intelligence that Herat has been 
taken by Dost Mahommed’s forces, if the 
Persians are preparing to retake it, and if 
Dost Mahommed be still alive ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that there 
appeared to be a great deal of mystery 
hanging over the affairs of Herat. Some 
time ago the Government received a tele- 
gram stating that Herat had been taken, 
but since then no confirmation had been 
received of that statement. As to the Per- 
sians having re-taken Herat, he was not 
aware of any steps having been adopted 
by the Persian Government to send troops 
there for that purpose. With regard to 
whether Dost Mahommed was dead or alive, 
very contradictory intelligence had been 
received on that point. 


PERSIA —TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 


Cotone, SYKES said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs the reason of the delay in signing 
the Convention with Persia for the estab- 
lishment of Telegraphic Communication 
between Khanikin and Bushire. 

Mr. LAYARD, in reply, said, there had 
been no actual delay in signing the Conven- 
tion, but there was yet an agreement to be 
come to with respect to the use of the wires. 
There was to be a double set of wires, and 
there were some questions pending which 
he hoped would be speedily settled. When 
the Convention had been signed, it would 
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be laid on the table. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member (Colonel Sykes) had given 
notice of a Motion for the production of the 
Correspondence relating to this subject, but 
he trusted that that Motion would be post- 
poned for the present. 


CLONMEL LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he would beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
ther itis intended, in filling up the vacancy 
of Assistant Resident Medical Manager 
ofthe Clonmel Auxiliary District Lunatic 
Asylum, to appoint a gentleman who has 
had some previous practical experience in 
the treatment of insanity? 

Sirk ROBERT PEEL said, in reply, 
that Dr. Edmonstone had been appointed 
to the vacancy by the Lord Lieutenant. 
Dr. Edmonstone was a physician of some 
practice in the town of Carrick-on-Suir, 
and in the country generally ; and as he 
would be under the able superintendence 
of the experienced head of the parent 
Asylum, there could be no doubt he would 
be found fully competent for his duties. 


ROAD BETWEEN BAYSWATER AND 
KENSINGTON.— QUESTION. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he rose 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
If he has given attention to the prayer of 
a Petition from the Inhabitants of Bays- 
water and Kensington ? 

Mr. COWPER replied, that when he 
first proposed that the House should vote 
the expenses of establishing a communica- 
tion between Bayswater and Kensington 
Gore, he suggested a new road, which was 
to be so separated from the Park that it 
could be opened at night. That arrange- 
ment would have involved considerable 
expense, and ultimately a more economical 
plan was adopted, by which existing roads 
were used. The plan answered very well 
in several respects, but it had the disad- 
vantage, that if the road were used at night, 
access would be given to the whole of Hyde 
Park. If the request of the Petitioners 
were adopted, and the gates were to be 
open after ten o’clock at night, he could 
not consent that they should be opened 
to rich persons and carriages, while the 
poor people on foot were excluded; and 
if they were open to all, consequences, in 
a police point of view, might arise which 
might be highly objectionable. There 
was every reason to suppose, that if the 
gates were thrown open during the dark 
Yes 
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nights, the park would become a nest of 
evil-disposed and disorderly persons. It 
was quite impossible that the three-hun- 
dred acres could be properly watched, and 
to light them would be out of the question. 
Even at the present moment, while the 
gates were carefully closed between ten 
at night and five in the morning, there 
were scenes occurring which called for the 
constant vigilauce of the police. 


INDIAN PRIZE MONEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he wished to put a Question to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) in referenee to the 
distribution of Indian Prize Money. The 
subject had been, a few days ago, brought 
under the notice of the Government by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Stamford 
(Sir Stafford Northcote), who then asked 
whether the Government considered that 
the Prize Money in question should be 
distributed exclusively amongst Sir George 
Whitloeck’s foree, or whether it belonged 
to the Army of India generally. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 


ment, in reply to his hon. Friend, stated 
that the Papers relating to the Prize 
Moncey in question should be laid on the 
table of the House immediately, and that 
no decision would be come to by the Go- 


vernment until the House had had full 
opportunity of expressing an opinion on 
the suljeet. To the surprise, however, 
of the agents of Sir George Whitlock’s 
Force, papers were forwarded to them 
conveying the intelligence that the deei- 
sion of the Government had been come to 
in the matter, and the money was lying 
in the hands of the Treasury for distri- 
bution. As he was quite sure the noble 
Lord did not intend to depart from the 
assurance which he had given the House 
on the subject, he wished to ask, What 
course the Government intend to take 
in reference to this matter, and whether 
the House, notwithstanding what has been 
done by the Treasury, will have a full op- 
portunity of considering the question, and 
expressing its opinion upon it before the 
final distribution of the Prize Money? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that the Papers 
relating to the Prize Money referred to, 
which were just laid upon the table, would 
clearly show what had taken place. It 
was quite true that his noble Friend at 
the head of the Government had giver 
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an assurance that the matter would re- 
main without prejudice until the House 
had an opportunity of considering those 
Papers. lle did not, however, think, as 
far as his recollection served, that his 
noble Friend had said that the decision 
of the Treasury should be kept in sus. 
pense, because so far as the judgment of 
the Treasury was concerned, that was 
known and avowed when the question was 
first brought before the House. The 
pledge given by his noble Friend was, 
that the Papers on the subject would be 
laid before the House of Commons before 
the decision of the Treasury was acted 
upon, so as to give that House the op- 
portunity of intereepting the proposed dis- 
tribution, if it thought proper to do so. 
It was quite true that the decision of the 
Treasury had been made known to the 
parties concerned by an official letter, but 
in addition to that eommunication another 
letter had been transmitted to the same 
parties, informing them of what had sub- 
sequently taken place in the House, and 
intimating that the arrangement referred 
to in the former letter should remain in 
abeyance until the final decision of the 
House was taken upon the maiter. 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF MR, 
GORE JONES.—QUESTION,. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to put a 
Question to Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land. It was stated in a paragraph which 
appeared in some of the Lrish newspapers 
that Hayes, the man whe has been put 
upon his trial at the Tipperary Assizes on 
the eharge of having fired at Mr. Gore 
Jones, was induced to plead guilty by 
reason of being kept without food for a 
considerable time. In a Memorial pre- 
sented to the Judge on behalf of Hayes, 
which was signed by filteen respeetable 
persons, it was stated that every induce- 
ment had been held out to Hayes to confess 
his guilt—that if he did so, he would be 
sent out of the country and provided for— 
that his family would be taken eare of. In 
addition to those offers, the man was de- 
prived of his usual quantity of food in order 
to induce him to plead guilty. Notwith- 
standing he had maintained his innocence 
for a considerable time, Hayes was at 
length induced by the pressure that was 
thus put upon him to withdraw his plea of 
not guilty, and to plead guilty to the charge. 
lle (Mr. Blake) therefore wished to ask the 
right hon, and learned Gentleman whether 
there is any truth in those statements ? 
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Mr. O’HAGAN said, he must complain 
of so grave a Question being asked without 
any previous notice being given. All he 
knew of the case was this. Two men had 
been charged upon information and other- 
wise with having fired at Mr. Gore Jones. 
They were brought before the magistrates, 
and committed for trial. At the last 
Assizes one of them was tried, but in con- 
sequence of the jury being unable to come 
to any decision upon the matter he was 
discharged. As to the other prisoner, it 
was impossible for him (Mr. O'Hagan) to 
reply to the statement referred to by the 
hon. Member without further information 
on the matter, He did not think that such 
a grave question as that raised by the 
hon. Member should be brought before the 
House upon no other foundation than a 
paragraph in a newspaper. It would be 
his duty as well as inclination to investigate 
the matter. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to know 
whether the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tlewan would answer the Question if it were 
repeated to-morrow. 

Mr. O’HAGAN said, he would not un- 
dertake to do so. 


EXIIIBITION MEDALS BILL—(Lords.) 
[BILL 261.] THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 


Mr. AYRTON said, that before they 
proceeded further with the measure before 
them, he wished to call the attention of the 
House to the manner in which it had been 
introduced, and also to the provisions of the 


Bill itself. The Bill was brought from the 
other House on the 23rd inst. At one 
o'clock in the morning of the 24th, it was 
read a first time, and at ten o’clock in 
the morning of that day it was placed for 
the first time in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers. At the same time they received 
the usual record of the proceedings of the 
House, which informed them that it was 
to be an Order of the Day, and to be read 
a second time at twelve o’clock. The 
notice paper as to their proceedings con- 
tained no further intimation, and it could 
not, therefore, have been supposed that 
the Government intended to go further 
than read the Bill a second time; but at 
twelve o'clock they not only read the Bill 
a second time, but moved that it be com- 
mitted, and then proceeded to consider it 
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in Committee, had the Bill reported and 
ordered to be read a third time that day, 
before its nature or provisions could be 
properly considered. Expedition might be 
necessary in regard to the Bill, but it was 
& question deserving consideration, whether 
the Government ought to be allowed to 
pass a Bill through more stages than 
those of which notice was given in the 
usual record. When such an unusual 
course as that he had described did take 
place, all those hon. Members who were 
absent were taken by surprise. He might 
be told by the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government as he had been before, 
that it was the duty of all Members to be 
in their place; but that proposition he 
denied as inaccurate in theory and impos- 
sible in practice. The duty imposed upon 
Members was to attend the service of the 
House whenever the House thought fit to 
make any order directing them to discharge 
a particular duty. But the House had 
established many usages and some Stand- 
ing Orders for the protection of absent 
Members, and the object of all was to 
prevent anything being done by a few 
Members who were present without notice 
to those who were absent, If the House 
did not insist upon those rules being en- 
foreed, the greatest inconvenience and 
wrong would be the consequence. The 
course that had been pursued in the case 
of the Bill before them had been such as 
was calculated to mislead and surprise the 
House. Ile, upon looking at the Bill, 
found it to be open to grave objections, 
but receiving it only two hours before tho 
House met, and knowing that those ob- 
jections could not be fully considered upon 
the second reading, he had not attended, 
believing that at the next stage an oppor- 
tunity for pointing out objections would be 
given. There had really been time to 
permit of the Committee upon the Bill 
being taken at an evening sitting, instead 
of hurrying the Bill through two stages 
ata morning sitting. It was astonishing 
how rapidly bad practices grew. A few 
years since such a Bill could not have 
been sent up from the other House, or, if 
it had been sent, it would have heen cast 
aside as an invasion of the privileges of 
the House of Commons. In order to 
facilitate the progress of business, that 
House had, a few years since, decided 
that Bills of that kind might be received 
from the other Howse; but instead of 
regarding the concession in its true light, 
the House of Lords seemed disposed to 
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regard it as an abnegation of the rights 
of the House of Commons, and therefore 
sent up Bills at a time when it was im- 
possible due consideration could be given 
to them—thus practically saying that the 
House of Commons were not to consider 
them, but to accept the fiat of the House 
of Lords, and pass them. It had not been 
the custom of the House of Commons to 
pass Bills of pains and penalties without 
consideration, and the Standing Orders 
contained provisions intended to guard 
against surprises. Now, however, it would 
seem to be argued that those rules should 
be waived, because they had allowed the 
other House to originate Bills of that 
kind. But the House had never intend- 
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ed that the provisions to which he referred 
should be disregarded ; and if an opportu- 
nity for considering the Bill had been afford- 
ed, he believed he could have proved that 
it ought not to pass in its present shape. 
The Billreferred to the medals granted by 
the Commissioners of the Exhibitions of 
1851 and 1862 ; but he would suggest that 
before the House was asked to pass a Bill 
of pains and penalties in connection with 
those medals, it was entitled to receive some 
information as to the granting of the 
medals, to have an authentie statement 


of the conditions upon which they were 
granted, and the manner in which they 
were used. But they had no authentic infor- 


mation upon the subject. They were told 
that the Commissioners were private parties, 
who were not amenable to that House, and 
they were therefore in the difficulty of being 
called upon to legislate without authentic 
information upon the subject. His opinions, 
therefore, were necessarily based upon 
information privately obtained. There was 
some misapprehension as to the nature of 
the medals granted by the Commission- 
ers. It was supposed that they were 
similar to medals granted by the uni- 
versities to successful competitors who 
had written essays of superior merit. 
But what would be thought if a rich under- 
graduate employed a poor but able author 





to write an essay for which the undergra- 
duate was awarded a medal! Supposing, 
too, that a year or two afterwards a col- | 
lection of prize essays was published, and 
the poor author among them discovered 
his essay, would he not be entitled to say 
that he had gained the medal? Such 
was in reality the character of the 
greater number of medals issued to ex- 
hibitors. Those medals were granted by 
the Commissioners to any person who, by 
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dint of expenditure of money, could pro- 
eure something of excellent quality to add 
to the show. But the Commissioners 
never asked who made the articles. [An 
hon. Memrer: The medals are given to 
them as exhibitors.} It was true, the 
medals were given to the exhibitors of a 
good article. But what guarantee was 
there that articles of equal quality would 
be afterwards produced? The very ar- 
ticle for which an exhibitor obtained a 
medal might have been made by the 
workmen of another tradesman. Unless 
it could be shown that the men who ob- 
tained the medals obtained them for the 
things they themselves produced in the 
fair course of business, and which they 
intended to produce again, he contended 
that the issue of these medals was as 
great a fraud as could possibly be con- 
ceived. A man obtaining a medal for an 
article of excellent quality and then ma- 
nufacturingg an inferior quality, under the 
cover of tl medal, was guilty of a gross 
fraud. In France, he believed, a more 
just view was taken, and a medal was not 
only given to an exhibitor of an excellent 
article, but one also to the ingenious and 
skilful workman by whom it was made. 
In this country, such was the power of 
money, that all the talent and industry 
of the country, had been passed over in 
the granting of medals in favour of those 
who had money in their pockets, and 
the skilful artisan was unnoticed in the 
award of the medals. If the House was 
called upon to legislate immediately upon 
the subject, they ought to pass a law that 
would not permit an abuse to be made of 
the medals granted to exhibitors, The 
first offence against which they ought to 
provide was that of a man selling goods 
with the medal mark, but of an inferior 
description to those for which the medal 
had been granted, but the Bill contained 
no provision to suppress the abuse of medals 
by exhibitors who had obtained them. It 
was promoted by Great Exhibition medal- 
lists, and so no one could be surprised that 
their peculiar temptation to fraud was not 
Now, the principle acted on 
by courts of equity was, that no one 


was entitled to apply there to prevent a 


fraud being committed by another person 
if he himself had committed a fraud in 
the matter in question. Equity laid it 
down that a man must come before it 
with clean hands, and that it would not 
interfere with the rival competition of 
dishonest persons, But the Bill allowed 
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unlimited latitude for dishonesty on the 
part of medallists, while it protected 
them from dishonesty on the part of 
others. Now, of ccurse, it was wrong 
to utter falsehoods, but Parliament had 
thought it right never to attempt to 
legislate for the suppression of falsehood 
unless it was uttered for the purposes of 
fraud. The first clause of the Bill, 
however, made even a false assertion 
penal, whether made with a view to fraud 
or otherwise, It provided, that ‘if any 
trader falsely represents that he has ob- 
tained a medal or certificate from the 
Exhibition Commissioners, in respect of 
any article or process for which a medal 
or certificate has been awarded by the 
Commissioners,” he was liable on con. 
viction to a penalty of £5 for the first 
offence, and for the second to a penalty 
of £20, or — not in default of payment, 
but as an alternative sentence to be in- 
flicted at the option of the magistrate— 
to imprisonment for any period not exceed- 
ing six months, He wished to call the 
attention of the House to the words of 
that clause, which made the offence 
punishable only if committed by ‘any 
trader.””. He should have supposed, that 
if falsehood was to be punished at all, it 
should be punished equally if committed 
by a trader or a non-trader. But that 
was not the effect of the Bill; and the 
result was, that if any trader after 
dinner, when an Englishman was some- 
times disposed to do a little vain boast- 
ing, said twice, though without any inten- 
tion to defraud, that he had obtained a 
medal or certificate, he was liable to six 
months’ imprisonment. Now, if lying 
upon that subject was to be a crime, why 
not extend the punishment to every person 
who lied? The same punishment was to 
be inflicted upon any trader who falsely 
represented (knowing such representation 
to be false) that any other trader had ob- 
tained a medal or certificate from the Ex- 
hibition Commissioners. Here, again, a 
trader might represent, without risk of 
puuishment, that any other person, not 
being a trader, had got a medal or certifi- 
cate. A limited company also might boast 
of having obtained medals with impunity, 
because the shareholders would not be in- 
dividual traders. By the third clause, if 
any trader falsely represented that any arti- 
cle sold or exposed for sale had been made 
by @ person who had obtained a medal or 
certificate from the Exhibition Commission- 


ers, he should be subject to penalties. That 
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clause was open to this observation, that 
it did not connect the real maker with the 
issue of the medal, but allowed a man who 
had advanced the cash to use the medal, 
while the real maker could not use it. 
Another question which occurred to him 
was, what was to constitute a trader under 
the Bill? Must the offender be a trader 
within the Bankruptey Laws ? No defini- 
tion was supplied on that point, and alto 

gether the Bill in its details was of a most 
extravagant and mischievous character. 
Another proposal was that * in proceedings 
under this Act it shall not be necessary to 
prove that any person has sustained damage 
by the false representations of the defend- 
ant,’” so that punishment would be awarded 
for a naked falsehood, and it would not be 
necessary to show that any damage had 
been sustained by individuals. Why, they 
might as well punish a man for saying 
that he had got a medal or a degree at a 
University. He should have been better 
satisfied if the Exhibition Commissioners 
had shown greater regard for the industry, 
skill, and talent of the artisan class of this 
country, instead of giving all the rewards 
and honours to moneved men who merely 
showed the goods. The result of the dis- 
cussions on the Trades Marks Bill had been 
that they had arrived at a very compen- 
dious code of laws to prevent traders from 
making misrepresentations in connection 
with the buying and selling of goods. In 
order that there should be no unfair inter- 
ference with trade, Parliament had deter- 
mined that the Trades Marks Bill should 
not come into operation till the 31st of De- 
cember 1563; yet, while that Act was in 
abeyance, it was sought to cut in with the 
Exhibition Medals Bill, which was to take 
effect immediately. If there was a difficulty 
with respect to these matters now, it arose 
from the caution and prudence of Parlia- 
ment in not having put the Trades Marks 
Act in force when it passed. The language 
of the legislation in that Act, which was 
considered word by word, was totally dif- 
ferent from that of the Bill before them, 
Under the Trades Marks Act no trader 
was to be punished unless his offence had 
been committed for the purpose of fraud. 
Either the thing was to be false and fraudu- 
lent, or there was to be a specific misre- 
presentation in buying or selling a commo- 
dity. With that Act in abeyance, he sub- 
mitted it was premature and precipitate to 
pass any other Act on the subject of mer- 
eantile marks. Another evil in the Bill 
was that there was no time stated within’ 
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which the information should be made. A 
man might come in and make the charge 
after ten years had elapsed from the time 
of the offence. The Trades Marks Act 
required that the charge should be made 
within a short period. The language of 
the Bill was loose, irregular, and untech- 
nical, and contrary to all the spirit of their 
legislation ; and as he did not think that it 
should be proceeded with, he begged to move 
that it be read a second time that day week. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this. day 
week.’’—( Mr. Ayrton.) 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he was 
not competent to decide on the nice legal 
distinctions which had been drawn by 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
as to the precise meaning of the words in 
the Bill ; but he understood the principle 
and the object of the measure; and as it had 
come down from the other House, he pre- 
sumed that the noble and learned Lords 
who had considered, and who were far 
more competent to judge of the legal 
effect of its meaning than himself, were 
satisfied with the language used in the 
various clauses, He was therefore prepared 
to facilitate as far as he could the passage 
of the Bill through the House of Commons. 
The object of the Bill was to prevent per- 
sons who had not obtained medals at the 
Jate Exhibition, and who, perhaps, had 
not even exhibited their goods there, 
falsely representing to the world that they 
had obtained medals and had exhibited, 
and thus obtaining for themselves an ad- 
vantage which they would not otherwise 
possess, to the disadvantage of those who 
had obtained medals and had been at the 
expense of exhibiting. In point of fact, it 
was proposed to enact that after the passing 
of the Bill persons should be required, in- 
stead of telling a falsehood to tell the 
truth. The second provision for penalties 
in the case of false representations was in 
these words :—*‘ falsely represents (know- 
ing such representation to be false) that 
any other trader has obtained a medal or 
certificate from the Exhibition Commis- 
sioners.”” His hon. and learned Friend 
had overlooked the words ** knowing such 
representation to be false.” [Mr. AYRTON : 
No, I did not.] He could not see how 
any inconvenience was to arise from such 
a provision, while it was a great injustice 
that persons who had been at the expense 
of sending goods to the Exhibition, and had 
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medals awarded to them by the juries, 
should be deprived of their just claims to 
publie confidence in those goods by others 
making fraudulent misrepresentations. The 
Trades Marks Act had nothing to do with 
the matier. An Exhibition medal was not 
a trade mark. An attempt was made in 
the Court of Chancery to obtain an in- 
junction to put a stop to that mode of 
fraud, but it failed, because an Exhibition 
medal was held not to be a trade mark. In 
principle, of course, there was as much 
dishonesty in the wrongful assumption of 
the one as of the other, and it was only 
fair that protection should be given to 
the holders of medals. As to the passing 
of the Bill through two stages in one 
day, that was by no means uncommon at 
the end of the Session. It would, no 
doubt, be objectionable if such a course 
were constantly pursued, but there were 
exceptions to every rule. Had he known 
that the House was going to sit on Satur- 
day, he would have fixed the Committee 
for that day; but as that was uncertain, 
and as he was afraid, if he did not get the 
Bill through two stages at once, it would 
be lost, he asked the permission of the 
House to allow him that indulgence, which 
was granted. That was a course for which 
there were numerous precedents, and it 
was not at all necessary to give notice of 
it; nor was it necessary to suspend the 
Standing Orders, for there were none. He 
hoped the House would not be deterred 
by mere technical difficulties from pro- 
viding a remedy for a serious wrong which 
was daily being committed, and authorizing 
the summary procedure which he believed 
would most effeetuallyaccomplish thatobject. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, the House 
had been placed, with regard to this Bull, 
in a position which was without parallel 
in his experience, or in that, he believed, 
of the oldest Member. A Bill had been 
brought in at the end of the Session, in- 
troducing an absolutely new principle into 
our criminal law, and backing it up by a 
penalty of remarkable severity, It was 
proposed for the first time to punish a man 
with six months’ imprisonment for words 
uttered, without any fraudulent intent, in 
joke, or in inadvertence, after dinner, in 
a railway carriage, or in any casual way. 
That was a matter which certainly deserved 
the serious consideration of the House; 
but the Minister in charge of it introduced 
it without saying much about it, and then 
gave notice of the second reading, intend- 





ing to take another stage at the same time, 
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hut without having the courtesy to inform 
hon. Members of his intention, [Mr. 
Muner Gipson: No.] And then, more 
extraordinary still, when objections were 
raised on the third reading, the Minister 
coolly said he was not competent to deal 
with them. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON explained, that 
what he suid was, that he would discuss the 
principle of the expediency of the measure, 
but that he did not think himself capable 
of judging the legal effect of the working 
of the clauses, which had been consider- 
ed by persons who were competent to 
judge. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he wanted 
to know why noue of these competent per- 
rons were present to answer objections. 
The legal effect of the clauses was just the 
matter in question, He did not blame the 
right hon, Gentleman, who was no lawyer, 
but there should have been some lawyer 
present to defend the Bill. Here they had 
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a Bill totally new in principle, hurried 
through two stages without notice at the 
end of the Session, when the Government 
was unusually strong ; and then, when ob- 
jections were made on the third reading, 
the responsible Minister said he was in- 
competent to undertake its defence. 


together it was a most extraordinary course 
of proceeding, and it was remarkable that 
something of stratagem and trick clung to 
the skirts of everything connected with the 
Great Exhibition. The present oceurrence 
was a repetition, only in a thinner House, 
of the same tacties which the Government 
lately adopted on a more important ques- 
tion. He felt bound to protest against 
dealing with the criminal law in such a 
spirit. No doubt the Government might 
stand upon the strict right ; but if they did, 
it might be possible to pass through a Bill 
of attainder and order the cutting-off of 
the Prime Minister's head without notice. 
He believed that was the first instance that 
could be adduced of a Minister acting in 
this way ; and if the Government availed 
themselves of the strict forms of the House, 


the minority would be justified in turning | 


the same weapon, as far as they could, 
against them. 

THe LORD MAYOR (Mr. Alderman 
Rose) said, there was a general feeling that 
the Exhibition of 1851 and 1862 had tended 
to encourage industry and inventions ; and 
the possessior of a medal undoubtedly in- 
creased the reputation of a manufacturer. 
It was surely only just and reasonable that, 
under these circumstances, the holder of a 
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medal should be protected in the enjoyment 
of his rights, and that any one who fraudu- 
lently invaded them should be punished. 
A monstrous system of fraud prevailed in 
regard to these medals, which ought to be 
checked without delay. 

Mr. BUTT expressed his coucurrence 
in the objections urged against the Bill by 
the hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets. It was proposed, for the first 
time, to punish a false statement simply 
because it was false, without the slightest 
reference to the object for which it was 
made. The Bill therefore would introduce 
a new principle iuto the criminal law of 
the country, and they ought to beware how 
they assented to the establishment of a 
dangerous precedent. He did not think, 
however, that his right hon. Friend was to 
blame in the matter, as the object he sought 
to effect was undoubtedly good. 

Coronet FRENCH said, he wished to 
ask how it was,that if the Bill were so 
necessary, no effort had been made to in- 
troduce it earlier in the Session. The 
Bill would not come into operation till the 
end of the year ; and as Parliament would 
ineet again in February, no great harm 
could arise from delay. 

Mr. J. J. POWELL said, he had no 
doubt, that if the Bill were subjected to the 
opinion of lawyers, faults might be dis- 
covered in it; but the object of the Bill 
was simply to prevent those persons who 
had not received Exhibition medals from 
pretending that they had received them, 
and he did not think that they need be 
very apprehensive about a new principle 
being introduced in such a Bill. As the 
law stood, if a person made a false repre- 
sentation with intent to defraud, he was 
guilty of a misdemeanour. The Bill did 
not go that length ; it simply made a false 
representation punishable by summary con- 
viction betore a magistrate. Some Indi- 
erous cases had been supposed by previous 
speakers, but magistrates were men of com- 
mon sense, and would interpret the Act in 
a reasonable way. He could not help ex- 
pressing his surprise that the noble Lord 
should have thought it necessary to scize 
that opportunity for making such an attack 
upon the Government 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, the Bill 
was loosely drawn, but something must be 
done immediately, and he was inclined to 
vote for the third reading, provided he had 
an assurance from the Government that 
they would introduce an Amendment Bill 
next Session. 
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to assent. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 62; Noes 
15: Majority 47. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°. 

Lorv ROBERT CECIL said, he had 
risen to ask the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General, whom he had recently seen in the 
House, as a competent judge, to tell them 
what the Bill really meant before they gave 
their final assent to it ; but as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had, with extreme 
judgment, withdrawn, he could only give 
notice that he would next Session move the 
adoption of a Standing Order to prevent 
the surreptitious passing of a Bill through 
two stages in one day, which had been 
practised in that instance. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must point 
out to the noble Lord that the Bill had 
passed the Second Reading without any 
opposition. There was no opposition to 
the Bill at all. It was then put to the 
House whether or not, under those circum- 
stances, there was any objection to its 
passing through the next stage. The course 
pursued, he must say, was by no means 
unusual, and therefore it could not properly 
be called irregular. 

Lozp ROBERT CECIL said, he would, 
by leave, be permitted to observe, as what 
the right hon. Gentleman had just said 
might seem to cast censure upon him, that 
the Bill was circulated only two hours be- 
fore it was proceeded with. 

Bill passed. 


TELEGRAPHS BILL—[BILL 278. ] 

Lords’ Amendments to Commons’ Amendments 
to Lords’ Amendments considered :—First Amend- 
ment disagreed to: — Subsequent Amendments 
agreed to:—Committee appointed, “to draw up 
Reasons to be assigned to the Lords for disagree- 
ing to the Amendment to which this Llouse hath 
disagreed :’— Mr. Mityer Gisson, Mr. Hurt, Mr. 
Bruce, Sir Witt1am Dunpar, and Mr. Branp :— 
To withdraw immediately ; Three to be the 
quorum. 


BENCHERS’ JURISDICTION AND AUTHO- 
RITY BILL—[Buaz 10.] 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he rose 
to move that the Order for the Second 
Reading of the Bill be discharged. He 
had introduced the measure early in the 
Session, and on several occasions represen- 

Sir George Bowyer 
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tation had been made to him by the Benchers 
of the different Inns of Court that the sub- 
ject would be taken into consideration by 
them, and that they wished to have full 
time given them for that purpose before the 
Bill was further proceeded with. He had 
acceded to those suggestions, and the re- 
sult of the various postponements had been 
that the measure could not be carried fur- 
ther during the Session. Before the Bill 
was, however, allowed to drop, he wished 
to remark that public opinion was quite 
decided that something ought to be done in 
the matter. The jurisdiction exercised by 
the Benchers, especially in cases in which 
they disbarred members of the Bar, or cen- 
sured them, and also in cases in which they 
refused to call persons to the Bar, or re- 
fused to admit them as students, was not 
in a form that was satisfactory to the pub- 
lic. It was perfectly idle to say that the 
tribunal of the Benchers of an Inn of Court 
was merely asort of domestic forum. Take 
the case of their disbarring a man. The 
man whom they disbarred was deprived of 
his livelihood, and to a great extent was a 
ruined man, Again, a censure pronounced 
by them was a grave matter, and might 
inflict irreparable injury on a member of 
the Bar. Then in the case of their refus- 
ing to call a student to the Bar, their refusal 
rendered useless all the expense and trou- 
ble devoted to his education, and cast him 
upon the world to seek a new avocation 


‘with a grave slur upon his character. The 


Benchers, therefore, exercised a jurisdiction 
which was virtually of a criminal nature, 
although the penalties they inflicted might 
be different from those inflicted by a eri- 
minal court. A defendant, under the pre- 
sent jurisdiction of the Benchers, had no 
means of compelling the attendance of wit- 
nesses or the production of documents, 
however essential they might be to his 
defence. He alluded to the case of the 
late Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey, in which 
the Benchers decided that he was disquali- 
fied to become a member of the Bar—a 
decision which involved his character and 
prospects for life; but a Select Committee 
of that House, having investigated the 
matter, came to an opposite decision, be- 
cause they had access to a witness who 
did not appear before the Benchers, and 
whose evidence entirely vindicated the 
character of Mr. Harvey. That showed 
the imperfection of the jurisdiction of the 
Benchers, Another case had occurred more 
recently, in which a witness, having got 
possession of a document, refused to give 
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it up, and a squabble took place, which 
was only terminated by the intervention 
of the police. A properly-constituted court 
would have committed the party for con- 
tempt. The hon. Baronet was proceed- 
ing to point out other anomalies in the 
jurisdiction of the Benchers; when— 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were not 
present ; House counted, and 40 Members 
not being present, 


Prorogation of 


House adjourned at 
Six o’clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 28, 1863. ° 


MINUTES.}—Puatic Burs—Royal Assent— 

Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) [26 & 27 
Vict., e. 99) ; 

Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) [26 & 27 
Vict., ¢. 80}; 

Prison Ministers [26 & 27 Vict., c. 79]; 

English Chureh Services in Wales [26 & 27 
Vict., c. 82); 

India Stock [26 & 27 Vict., c. 73]; 

Sydney Branch Mint [26 & 27 Vict., c. 74); 

Colonial Letters Patent [26 & 27 Vicet., c. 76]; 

Jurisdiction of Justices [26 & 27 Vict., e. 77); 

Oaths Relief in Criminal Proceedings (Scotland) 
[26 & 27 Vict , c. 85); 

Removal of Irish Poor [26 & 27 Vict., c. 89]; 

Marriages Registration (Ireland) [26 & 27 Vict., 
ec. 90): 

Public Works and Fisheries Acts Amendment 
[26 & 27 Vict , c. 81]; ( 

Vaccination (Scotland) [26 & 27 Vict., c. 108]; 

Sheep and Cattle (Scotland) [26 & 27 Vict., 
e. 100); 

Stipendiary Magistrates [26 & 27 Vict., c. 97]; 

Misappropriation by Servants (26 & 27 Vict., 
c. 103]; 

Colonial Acts Confirmation [26 & 27 Vict., 
ec. 84]; 

Savings Banks Acts Amendment [26 & 27 Vict., 
ec. 87]; 

Naval Medical Supplemental Fund Society Wind- 
ing-up Act (1861) Amendment [26 & 27 Vict., 
e. 111]; 

Union Relief Aid Acts Continuance (26 & 27 
Vict., c. 91); 

Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. [26 & 27 Vict., 
c. 94]; 

Augmentation of Benefices (26 & 27 Vict., c. 
120); 

Clergymen (Colonies) [26 & 27 Vict., c. 121]; 

Statute Law Revision [26 & 27 Vict., c. 125]; 

Alterations in Judges’ Circuits [26 & 27 Viet., 
ce. 122]; 

Indemnity [26 & 27 Vict., c. 107]; 

Land Tax Commissioners’ Names [26 & 27 Vict., 
e. 101); 

Promissory Notes and Bills of Exchange [26 & 
27 Vict., c. 105]; 

Poisoned Grain, &c. Prohibition [26 & 27 Vict., 
e. 113]; 

arr of Prisoners (Scotland) [26 & 27 Vict., 
e. : 
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Expiring Laws Continuance [26 & 27 Vict., 


¢. 95]; 

Rum Duty [26 & 27 Vict., c. 102]; 

Petty Sessions (Ireland) [26 & 27 Vict, c, 96]; 

Nuisances Removal Act (1855) Amendment [26 
& 27 Vict., c. 117); 

Navy Prize Agents [26 & 27 Vict., c. 116]; 

Trustees (Scotland) Act Amendment [26 & 27 
Vict., e. 115); 

Waterworks Clauses [26 & 27 Vict., c. 93] ; 

Pauper Lunatic Asylums [26 & 27 Vict., ec. 
110); 

Turnpike Trusts Arrangements [26 & 27 Vict. 


ec. 98); 

Fisheries (Ireland) [26 & 27 Vict , c. 114]; 

District Parochial Churches (Ireland) [26 & 27 
Vict., c. 123); 

British Columbia Boundaries [26 & 27 Vict., 
¢. 83); 

Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) 
[26 & 27 Vict., c. 88); 

Alkali Works Regulation [26 & 27 Vict., ¢. 
124]; 

Exhibition Medals [26 & 27 Vict., c. 119]; 

Telegraphs [26 & 27 Vict., e. 112); 

Charitable Uses [26 & 27 Vict., c. 106]; 

Companies Clauses [26 & 27 Vict., c. 118]; 

Raiiways Clauses [26 & 27 Vict., c. 92]; 

Harwich Harbour (26 & 27 Viet., c. 71); 

Howth Harbour (26 & 27 Viet., c. 72); 

Thames Embankment (South Side) (26 & 27 
Vict., c. 75); 

Metropolis Turnpike Roads Acts Amendment 
[26 & 27 Vicet., ce. 78}; 

Port Erin Harbour (Isle of Man) [26 & 27 Vict., 
ec. 86); 

Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (26 & 27 
Vict., ce. 104). 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT, 
SPEECH OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS. 


The PARLIAMENT was this day pro- 
rogued by Commission. 

The Lorps Commisstonrrs — namely, 
The Lorp Cuancetor (Lord Westbury) ; 
The Lorp Srewarp or tHe HovsEnotp 
(The Earl of St. Germans); The Duxe or 
Newcaste (One of the Principal Secretaries 
of State) ; The Lorp Srantey or ALDERLEY 
(The Postmaster General); and The Lorp 
WENSLEYDALE—being in their robes, and 
seated on a Form placed between the 
Throne and the Woolsack; and the Com- 
mons being come with their Speaker, the 
Roya Assent was given to several Bills. 

Then THe LORD CHANCELLOR 
delivered the Sprecn of the Lonps Com- 
MIssIonERS a8 follows :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“ We are commanded by Her Ma- 
jesty to release you from further At- 
tendance in Parliament, and at the 
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same Time to convey to you Her Ma- 
jesty’s Acknowledgments for the Zeal 
and Assiduity with which you have 
applied yourselves to the Performance 
of your Duties during the Session now 
brought to a Close. 


Prorogation of 


“Her Majesty has seen with deep 
Regret the present Condition of Po- 
land. Her Majesty has been engaged, 
in concert with the Emperor of the 
French and the Emperor of Austria, 
in Negotiations, the Object of which 
has been to obtain the Fulfilment of 
the Stipulations of the Treaty of 
Vienna of 1815, on behalf of the 
Poles. Her Majesty trusts that those 
Stipulations will be carried into exe- 
cution, and that thus a Conflict dis- 
tressing to Humanity and dangerous 
to the Tranquillity of Europe may be 
brought to a Glose. 


“Tne Civil War between the Nor- 
thern and Southern States of the North 
American Union still, unfortunately, 
continues, and is necessarily attended 
with much Evil, not only to the con- 
tending Parties, but also to Nations 
which have taken no Part in the Con- 
test. Her Majesty, however, has seen 
no Reason to depart from that strict 
Neutrality which Her Majesty has 
observed from the Beginning of the 
Contest. 


“Tue Greek Nation having chosen 
Prince William of Denmark for their 
King, Her Majesty is taking Steps 
with a view to the Union of the 
Lonian Islands with the Kingdom of 
Greece. For this Purpose Her Ma- 
jesty is in communication with the 
Powers who were Parties to the Treaty 
of 1815, by which those Islands were 
placed under the Protection of the 
British Crown ; and the Wishes of the 
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Toniane on the Subject of such Union 
will be duly ascertained. 


‘*Severat barbarous Outrages com- 
mitted in Japan upon British Subjects 
have rendered it necessary for Her 
Majesty to demand Reparation ; and 
Her Majesty hopes that Her Demands 
will be conceded by the Japanese 
Government without its being neces- 
sary to resort to coercive Measures to 
enforce them. 


“Tue Emperor of Brazil has 
thought fit to break off his Diplomatic 
Relations with Her Majesty in con- 
sequence of Her Majesty not having 
complied with Demands which She 
did not deem it possible to accede to. 
Her Majesty has no Wish that this 
Estrangement should continue, and 
would be glad to see Her Relations 
with Brazil re-established. 


“* Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, 


“Her Majesty commands us to 
convey to you Her warm Acknowledg- 
ments for the liberal Supplies which 
you have granted for the Service of 
the present Year, and towards the 
permanent Defence of Her Majesty’s 
Dockyards and Arsenals; and Her 
Majesty commands us to thank you 
for the Provision you have made for 
the Establishment of His Royal High- 
ness The Prince of Wales. 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“Tue Distress which the Civil War 
in North America has inflicted upon a 
Portion of Her Majesty’s Subjects 
in the Manufacturing Districts, and 
towards the Relief of which such 
generous and munificent Contribu- 
tions have been made, has in some 
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Degree diminished, and Her Majesty 
has given Her cordial Assent to 
Measures calculated to have a bene- 
ficial Influence upon that unfortunate 
State of Things. 


“Symptoms of a Renewal of Dis 
turbances have manifested themselves 
in Her Majesty’s Colony of New Zea- 
land, but Her Majesty trusts that by 
wise and conciliatory Measures, sup- 
ported by adequate Means of Repres- 
sion, Order and Tranquillity will be 
maintained in that valuable and im- 
proving Colony. 


“Her Majesty has given Her As- 
sent to a Measure for augmenting the 
Income of a considerable Number of 
small Benefices, and She trusts that 
this Measure will be conducive to the 
Interests of the Established Church. 


“Her Majesty has given Her As- 
sent to an Act for the Revision of a 
large Portion of the Statute Book, by 
the Removal of many Acts, which, 
although they had become obsolete or 
unnecessary, obstructed the Condensa- 
tion of the Statute Law. 


“Her Majesty has felt much Plea- 
sure in giving Her Assent to an Act 
for placing upon a well-defined Foot- 
ing that Volunteer Force which has 
added a most important Element to 
the defensive Means of the Country. 


“ Her Majesty has gladly given 
Her Assent to an Act for carrying into 
effect the Additional Treaty concluded 
by Her Majesty with The President of 
the United States for the more effectual 
Suppression of the Slave Trade; and 


Her Majesty trusts that the honour- | 


able Co-operation of the Government 
of the United States will materially as- 
sist Her Majesty in those Endeavours 
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which Great Britain has long been en- 
gaged in making to put an end to the 
Perpetration of that most disgraceful 
Crime. Her Majesty has assented 
with Satisfaction to many other Mea- 
sures of public Usefulness, the Result 
of your Labours during the present 
Session. 


“Tr has been gratifying to Her 
Majesty to observe that, notwithstand- 
ing many adverse Circumstances, the 
general Prosperity of Her Empire con- 
tinues unimpaired. Though great 
local Distress has been suffered in 
Great Britain from the Effects of the 
Civil War in America, and in Ireland 
from the Results of Three unfavour- 
able Seasons, the financial Resources 
of the United Kingdom have been 
fully maintained, and its general Com- 
merce with the World at large has not 
been materially impaired. 


“Tr has been a Source of great 
Satisfaction to Her Majesty to find 
that Her East Indian Possessions, 
rapidly recovering from the Disasters 
which Jately overspread them, are 
entering upon a Course of Improve- 
ment, social, financial, and commercial, 
which holds out good Promise for the 
growing Prosperity of those extensive 
Regions. 


“On returning to your several 
Counties you will still have import- 
ant Duties to perform; and Her Ma- 
jesty fervently prays that the Blessing 
\of Almighty God may attend your 
| Efforts to promote the Welfare and 
Happiness of Her Subjects, the Object 
of Her constant and earnest Solici- 
tude.” 





Then a Commission for proroguing the 
Parliament was read. 


After which 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and other 
Lords directed, and now read, we do, in 
Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to 
Her Commands, prorogue this Parliament 
to Wednesday the Fourteenth Day of Octo- 
ber next, to be then here holden ; and this 
Parliament is accordingly prorogued to 
Wednesday the Fourteenth Day of October 
next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 28, 1863. 


MINUTES.}—New Writ Issvep—For Ponte- 
fract, v. Richard Monckton Milnes, esquire, 
Steward of Northstead. 


STATUES AND PAINTINGS IN THE 
METROPOLIS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he wished to 
ask the First Commissioner of Public 
Works, Whether the iron rails which sur- 
round the statue of Achilles in Hyde Park, 
and those which surround other statues, 
will be removed, as has been done success- 
fully with respect to the statue of Charles I. 
at Charing Cross, and that of George III; 
also, whether, on the water-coluur draw- 
ings of Turner and other artists exhibited 
at South Kensington, labels will be fixed, 
giving the public information as to the sub- 
jects and the painters of such water-colour 
drawings ? 

Mr. COWPER replied that the railings 
had been removed from the statues at 
Charing Cross, in Cockspur Street, and in 
Whitehall Gardens, without any public in- 
convenience ; they were not required for 
the protection of the statues; and it was 
his intention, as far as his authority ex- 
tended, to remove any railings which ob- 
structed the view either of public statues 
or their pedestals. In reply to the second 
question of his hon. Friend, he had to 
state that it was the practice of the De- 
partment of Science and Art to affix to the 
pictures in their collections descriptions 
of the subjects and the names of the ar- 
tists. He tvok it for granted that his hon. 
Friend was referring to the water-colour 
drawings or sketches of Turner which be- 
longed to the Natioual Gallery, and were 
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at present temporarily exhibited at the 
South Kensington Museum. Hefelt sure, 
that wherever they might be permanently 
arranged or hung, the necessary explana- 
tions would be attached to them. 


MUNICIPAL PRECEDENCE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BROWN-WESTHEAD said. he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he 
has received a communication from the 
Lord Mayor of York on the question which 
has arisen between the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh and the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
and claiming, on the part of the dignity of 
the office of Lord Mayor of York, prece- 
dence next to that of the Lord Mayor of 
London; and whether he will direct that 
the claim of precedence of the Lord Mayor 
of York over both the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh and the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
be settled by the proper authority ? 

Sin GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, he 
had received a letter from the Lord Mayor 
of York upon the subject, and had directed 
that an answer should be given to the effect 
that the question of precedence between 
the Provost of Edinburgh and the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin had been raised on the 
occasion of the presentation of an Address 
to Her Majesty ; and that as no Mayor in 
England except the Lord Mayor of the 
City of London had a right to present in 
person such an Address, the question as 
between the Lord Mayor of York and the 
Provost of Edinburgh or the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin could not arise. 


CASE OF CAPTAIN MELVILLE WHITE. 
QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether the Se- 
nate of Hamburg have yet accepted the 
friendly office of Arbitrator between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of Peru in the case of Captain Mel- 
ville White; whether any agreement has 
yet heen signed by Her Majesty’s and the 
Peruvian Governments fully establishing 
the bases upon which that case was to be 
arbitrated; and how much longer it is 
likely to be before the claims of Captain 
Melville White against the Peruvian Go- 
vernment will be definitively settled ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that 
as yet no application for arbitration had 
been made in the case of Captain Melville 
White, because Her Majesty’s Government 
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had not quite agreed with the Peruvian 
Representative with respect to the terms of 
such arbitration. But they were in com- 
munication with the Peruvian Representa- 
tive upon the subject, and he trusted that 
in a very short time the preliminaries of an 
arbitration would be settled, and the 
matter would be referred to the Senate of 
Hamburg. 


GREECE AND THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, What will be the nature of the gua- 
rantee to be entered into to prevent the 
fature acquisition of the Ionian Islands by 
any other Power than Greece, and which 
of the European Powers will be the par- 
ties by whom that guarantee will be exe- 
cuted ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
Representatives of England, France, and 
Russia, resident in Athens, have made a 
Protest against the state of affairs at pre- 
sent existing in that city and its neigh- 
bourhood, and that Protest will be laid upon 


the table of the House with the other Papers | 


relating to the recent condition of Greece, 
I should state, with regard to the disturb- 
ances in that country, that there are agents 
at work for the purpose of preventing the 
establishment of Prince William of Den- 
mark as King of Greece, and who are 
therefore desirous of throwing every possi- 
ble difficulty and embarrassment, both in 
Greece and elsewhere, in the way of the 
accomplishment of such an event ; but 
those efforts, I can assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman, will be entirely fruitless, and the 
new King will go to Greece, and will, 1 
trust, establish tranquillity in that country. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he be- 
lieved the noble Lord had mistaken his 
Question, and had answered instead a Ques- 
tion which the hon. Member for Taunton 
(Mr. C. Bentinck) bad placed on the No- 
tice Paper. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
treaty by which the territorial limitations 
of Greece were fixed received the sanction 
Sof the different Powers, and no change, 
therefore, could be made in it without 
their consent, The treaty by whieh the 
Ionian Islands would be ceded to Greece 
would obtain the sanetion of the same 
Powers ; and the transfer of those Islands 
to any other State could not, he presumed, 
ake place without their concurrence. 
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COMPULSORY LABOUR IN EGYPT 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would now beg to ask the noble Lord, Whe- 
ther there is any truth whatever in the 
assertion made by M. Lesseps, in his Re- 
port to the Sharehelders of the Suez Canal, 
in which, for the purpose of palliating or 
defending the employment of forced labour 
on that work, he undertakes to say, ‘* The 
Company of the English Steamers, in their 
establishment at Suez, is provided by the 
Egyptian Government with the porters and 
labourers necessary for the embarkation 
and debarkation of their cargoes by means 
of forced labour (travail obligatoire)” ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, in re- 
ply, that he could not be answerable for any 
assertion of M. Lesseps. He could not 
say whether or not it was a fact that the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company employed 
any forced labour for the purpose stated 
by the hon. Gentleman. It was, however, 
certain, that whenever the order of the 
Sultan for stopping forced labour in Egypt 
came into operation, it would apply equally 
to persons employed by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company as to those employed by 
other parties in Egypt. 


AFFAIRS OF POLAND.—QUESTION, 

Mr. HENNESSY said, thattwo sugges- 
tions had been made to the Government in 
reference to the Polish question. One was 
by a noble Ear! in another place that they 
should withdraw their Ambassador from 
St. Petersburg, and the other was the sug- 
gestion by another noble Earl that they 
should withdraw the sanction which Eng- 
land had given to the Russian dominion in 
Poland. He therefore wished to know, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
considering the propriety of adopting the 
latter course ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I have no 
doubt, Sir, that such a proposal has been 
made, and has been duly considered. Still 
it has always appeared to me, that to tell 
Russia that the stipulations of the Treaty 
of Vienna with regard to Poland are no 
longer of any value, would be to tell her 
that she might do whatever she pleased 
with respect to Poland, and that no 
other Power would have any more right 
to remonstrate with her on account of 
her treatment of that country, than any 
one Power would have any right to make 
representations to another in regard to its 
treatment of its own unquulified subjects. 
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It seems to me, therefore, that it would 
be injurious to the interests of Poland to 
adopt the suggestion of the hon. Member. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE (IRE- 
LAND)—ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION 
OF MR. GORE JONES—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther he can state if there is any truth in 
a report which has appeared in some of the 
Irish Papers, to the effect, “ that, at the 
Nenagh assizes, Philip Hayes, charged 
with firing at Gore Jones, esquire, Resi- 
dent Magistrate, stated that he had, al- 
though innocent of the offence, declared 
himself guilty, in consequence of being 
kept without sufficient food, and being then 
brought into the Governor of the Prison’s 
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| (Mr. Blake) had referred. In answer to 

the Question of the right hon. Member for 

Limerick (Mr. Monsell), he had to state 
that the matter was under the consideration 
of the executive Government of Ireland; 

and as reeent occurrences in Limerick had 
undoubtedly tended to the restoration of 
peace and order in that county, the subject 
| would be considered ina favourable spirit. 


the Parliament. 





PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


Message to attend the Lorps Com- 
MISSIONEKS, 

The House went, and the Rovat Assent 
was given to several Bills: And afterwards 
a Speech of the Lorps CoMMISSIONERS was 
delivered to both Houses of Parliament by 
the Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


room, and offered bread and meat, and to | 


be sent out of the Country with his family 
and provided for, if he would sigu a sub- 
mission as to his guilt, which he was 
tempted to do in consequence of suffering 
from hunger, and desiring to avail himself 
of the reward held out to him ;’’ 
quire whether it is the fact that the Go- 
vernor of the Prison did not deny the alle- 
gation ? 


Mr. MONSELL said, he also wished | 


to ask Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether the Government are prepared to 
withdraw the Proclamation respecting the 
County of Limerick, which was, he (Mr. 
Monsell) believed, restored to a state of 
perfect tranquillity. 

Mr. O'HAGAN said, in reply, that he 
had not had time to make the inquiries 
necessary for the purpose of ascertaining 
what truth there might bein the statement 
to which the hon. Member for Waterford 


and to in- | 


Then a Commission for proroguing the 
Parliament was read, 


After which 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said ;5 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


| By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, 

under the Great Seal, to us and other 
Lords directed, and now read, we do, in 
Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to 

| Her Commands, prorogue this Parliament 

|to Wednesday the Fourteenth day of 

| October next, to be then here holden; 
-and this Parliament is accordingly pro- 
rogued to Wednesday the Fourteenth day 
of October next. 





PROTEST AGAINST TIE THIRD READING OF THE “ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN 
(IRELAND) BILL,” Apri 20, 1863.—(Sce Vol. 170, p. 379.) 


“ DISSENTIENT : 

“1, Because to remove Doubts as to the Mean- 
ing of an existing Act of Parliament by making 
that to be the Law which was but a notoriously 
erroneous Construction of it is a novel Principle 


of Legislation, unworthy of the Dignity of the 
| 


Legislature. 

**2. Because in adjudicating as to the Parent- 
age of illegitimate Children the most important 
Points will be not of Law, but of Fact, depending 
mainly on the Value of the Evidence, and that 
these can be most satisfactorily deals with 





| local Magistrates cognizant of the Character of 
| the several Witnesses. 

“3. Because it is throwing an undeserved 
Stigma on the Jrish Magistracy to suppose them 
to be unfit or unwilling to deal with judicial Mat- 
ters, which are left in the Hands of local Magis- 
| trates in England, 

“ LirrorD. 
“ GRINSTEAD. 

“ For Second and Third Reascns—Betmore. 

« Banpoy. 
“ HawarDEN. 
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PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 


I. A N Act to enable [er Majesty to provide 
for the Establishment of His Royal High- 


ness the Prince of Wales and Her Royal Uigh- | 


ness the Princess Alexandra of Denmark, and 


to settle certain Annuities on Her Royal High- 


ness, 


Il. An Act to"make Provision concerning Bills | 
of Exchange and Promissory Notes payable in | 


the Metropolis on the Day appointed for the 
Passage through the Metropolis of Her Royal 


Highness the Princess Alexandra of Denmark. 
Ill. An Act to extend the Credit for Payment of | 


a Portion of the Excise Duty on Malt. 


IV. An Act to extend for a further Period the | 
Provisions of the Union Relief Aid Act of the | 


last Session. 


V. An Act to Amend the Law relating to the} 


Royal Naval Coast Volunteers. 


, XIII. An Act for the Protection of certain Gar 


den or Ornamental Grounds in Cities and Bo- 
roughs. 

XIV. An Act to amend the Law relating to Post 
Office Savings Banks. 

XV. An Act to apply the Sum of Twenty Millions 
out of the Consolidated Fund to the Service of 
the Year One thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three. 

XVI. An Act for raising the Sum of One million 
Pounds by Exchequer Bonds for the Service of 
the year One thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
three. 

XVIL An Act for amending the Local Govern- 
ment Act (1858). 

XVIII. An Act to authorize the Inclosure of cer- 
tain Lands in pursuance of a Report of the In- 
closure Commissioners for England and Wales. 


VI. An Act to apply the Sum of Ten Millions | XIX. An Act to amend the Law relative to the 


out of the Consolidated Fund to the Service of 


Sale of Hares in /reland. 


the Year One thousand eight hundred and sixty; XX. An Act to further limit and define the 


three, 

VII. An Act for altering the Duties on Tobacco, 
and permitting the Manufacture of Cavendish 
and Negrohead in Bond. 

VIII. An Act for punishing Mutiny and Deser- 
tion, and for the better Payment of the Army 
and their Quarters. 

IX. An Act for the Regulation of Her Majesty's 
Royal Marine Forces while on shore. 

X. An Act for prohibiting the Exportation of Sal- 
mon at certain ‘Times. 

XI. An Act for the Registration of Births and 
Deaths in Jreland. 

XII. An Act to abolish the Office of Secretary at 
War, and to transfer the Duties of that Office, 
to One of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State. 





i XXV. An Act to make further Provision for the 


Time for proceeding to Election during the 
Recess. 

XXI. An Act to amend the Law enabling Boards 
of Guardians to recover Costs of Maintenance of 
illegitimate Children in certain Cases in Ire- 
land. 

XXII. An Act to grant certain Duties of Customs 
and Inland Revenue. 

XXIII. An Act to alter the Boundaries of New 
Zealand. 


XXIV. An Act to facilitate the Appointment of 


Vice Admirals and of Officers in Vice Admi- 
ralty Courts in Her Majesty’s Possessions 
abroad, and to confirm the past Proceedings, to 
extend the Jurisdiction, and to amend the 
Practice of those Courts. 
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Investment of the Monies received by the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt from the Trustees of Savings Banks 
established under the Enactments of the Act 
Ninth George the Fourth, Chapter Ninety-two. 

XXVI. An Act to facilitate the Drainage of Land 
in Treland, 

XXVII. An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Marriages in Ireland. 

XXVIII. An Act to give further Facilities to the 
Holders of the Public Stocks. 

XXIX. An Act to amend and continue the Law 
relating to Corrupt Practices at Elections of 
Members of Parliament. 

XXX. An Act to authorize further Harbour Re- 
gulations for the Protection of Her Majesty’s 
Ships, Dockyards, and Naval Stations, 

XXXI. An Act for the Government of the Cay- 
man Islands. 

XXXII. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders under the Local Government Act (1858) 
relating to the Districts of Basford, Teign- 
mouth, Kingston-upon-Hull, Nottingham, Brad- 
ford, Ryde, Bedford, Croydon, Batley, Ber- 
wick-upon- Tweed, Sheerness, and Bromsgrove, 

XXXIII. An Act for granting to Her Majesty 
certain Duties of Inland Revenue; and to 
amend the Laws relating to the Inland Re- 
venue. 

XXXIV. An Act to carry into effect an addi- 
tional Article to the Treaty of the Seventh Day 
of April One thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-two, between Her Majesty and the United 
States of America, for the Suppression of the 
African Slave Trade. 

XXXV. An Act for the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of Offences committed by Her Majesty’s 
Subjects in South Africa. 

XXXVI. An Act for carrying into effect the Re- 
port of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the State of the Dioceses of Canterbury, 
London, Winchester, and Rochester ; and for 
other Purposes. 

XXXVII. An Act to defray the Charge of the 
Pay, Clothing, and contingent and other Ex- 
penses of the Disembodied Militia in Great 
Britain and Ireland ; to grant Allowances in 
certain Cases to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, 
Paymasters, Quartermasters, Surgeons, As- 
sistant Surgeons, and Surgeons Mates of the 
Militia ; and to authorize the Employment of 
the Non-commissioned Officers. 

XXXVIII. An Act to amend the Act for placing 
the Employment of Women, Young Persons, 
and Children in Bleaching Works and Dyeing 
Works underthe Regulations ofthe Factories Act. 

XXXIX. An Act to authorize the Inclosure of 
certain Lands in pursuance of a Special Report 
of the Inclosure Commissioners. 

XL. An Act for the Regulation of Bakehouses. 

XLI. An Act to amend the Law respecting the 
Liability of Innkeepers, and to prevent certain 
Frauds upon them. 

XLII. An Act to amend the Act of the Twentieth 
and Twenty-first Years of Victoria, authorizing 
the Sale of Mill Sitesand Water Powers by the 
Commissioners of Public Works in Jreland, 

XLIII. An Act to enable Her Majesty’s Post- 
1 General to sell and otherwise dispose of 

nd. 

XLIV. An Act for the further Security of the 
Persons of Her Majesty’s Subjects from per- 
sonal violence. 


XLV. An Act for making a new Street from 
Blackfriars to the Mansion House in the City 
of London in connection with the Embankment 

| of the River Zhames on the Northern Side of 

| that River, and for other Purposes. 

XLVI. An Act for further continuing and appro- 

| priating the London Coal and Wine Duties. 

XLVII. An Act for removing Doubts as to the 

{ Powers of the Courts of the Church of Seot- 

| land, and extending the Powers of the said 

Courts. 

XLVIII. An Act to repeal the Act of the Twen- 
tieth and Twenty-first Years of Her Majesty, 
Chapter Sixty-six, for punishing Mutiny and 
Desertion of Officers and Soldiers in the Service 
of the East India Company, and for regulating 
in such Service the Payment of Regimental 
Debts and the Distribution of the Effects of 
Officers and Soldiers dying in the Service. 

XLIX. An Act giving Power to sell and dispose 
of Lands, Paréel of the Possessions of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, and to purchase other 
Lands to be annexed thereto, and to regulate 
future Grants of Leases of the Possessions of 
the said Duchy ; and for other Purposes. 

L. An Act to continue the Powers of the Com- 
missioners under the Salmon Fisheries (Scot. 
land) Act until the First Day of January One 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-five, and to 
amend the said Act. 

| LI. An Act to amend the Passengers Act, 1855. 

| LII. An Act to further extend and make com- 

ed the Practice of Vaccination in Jre 


LIII. An Act to suspend the making of Lists and 
the Ballots for the Militia of the United King- 


dom. 
LIV. An Act for vesting in Her ey ef Prin- 


cipal Secretary of State for the War Depart- 
ment certain Lands and Hereditaments at 
Walmer in the county of Kent. 

LV. An Act to continue the Poor Law Board for 
a limited Period. 

LVI. An Act to make perpetual an Act to amend 
the Laws relating to Loan Societies. 

LVII. An Act to consolidate and amend the Acts 
relating to the Payment of Regimental Debts, 
and the Distribution of the Effects of Officers 
and Soldiers in case of Death, and to make 
like Provision for the Cases of Desertion and 
Insanity, and other Cases. 

LVIII. An Act for confirming a Scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners for the Management of 
the Charity of Sir Robert Hitcham, Knight, 
King’s Serjeant, for the Benefit of Framling- 
ham, Debenham, and Levinaton, in the County 
of Suffolk, and of Coggeshall in the County of 
Essex. 

LIX. An Act for confirming a Scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners for the Management ot 
the Charities in the Borough of Ruthin in the 
County of Denbigh, comprising the Hospital of 
Christ and its subsidiary Endowments, thr 
Grammar School, Edward Lloyd’s Foundation, 
and Bishop Goodman’s Charity. 

LX. An Act to confirm a certain Provisional 
Order under the General Police and Improve- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1862, relating to the 
Burgh of Leith. 

LXI. An Act to prevent Waywardens contracting 
for Works within their own District. 

LXII. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Seizure of growing Crops in Jreland. 
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LXIII. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders under the Land Drainage Act, 1861. 

LXIV. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders under the Local Government Act (1858), 
relating to the Districts of Plymouth, Holywell, 
Llanelly, West Ham, Worthing, Aberavon, 
and Wallasey. 

LXV. An Act to consolidate and amend the Acts 
relating to the Volunteer Force in Great Bri- 


tain. 

LXVI. An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Prisons in Ireland. 

LXVII. An Act to enable Provision to be made 
out of the Funds of Greenwich Hospital for the 
Widows of Seamen and Marines slain, killed, or 
drowned in the Sea Service of the Crown. 

LXVIII. An Act to extend the Powers of the Act 
relating to the Main Drainage of the Metro- 


lis. 

LIX. An Act to establish Officers of the Royal 
Naval Reserve. 

LXX. An Act to facilitate the Execution of Pub- 
lic Works in certain Manufacturing Districts ; 
to authorize for that Purpose Advances of Pub- 
lic Money to a limited Amount upon Security 
of Local Rates ; and to shorten the Period for 
the Adoption of The Local Government Act 
1858, in certain cases. 

LXXI. An Act for the Preservation and Im- 
provement of Harwich Harbour. 

LXXII. An Act for the further Improvement of 
the Harbour of Howth. 

LXXIII. An Act to give further Facilities to the 
flolders of India Stock. 

LXXIV. An Act to enable Her Majesty to declare 
Gold Coins to be issued from Her Majesty’s 
Branch Mint at Sydney, New South Wales, a 
legal Tender for Payments ; and for other Pur- 
poses relating thereto. 

LXXV. An Act for the Embankment of Part of 
the River Thames, on the South Side thereof, 
in the Parish of Saint Mary Lambeth, and for 
other Purposes. 

LXXVI. An Act to determine the Time at which 
Letters Patent shall take effect in the Colonies. 

LXXVII. An Act to amend the Law relating to 
the Jurisdiction of Justices residing or being 
out of the County for which they are Justices. 

LXXVIII. An Act to amend the Acts relating to 
the Turnpike Roads in the Neighbourhood of 
the Metropolis North of the River Thames. 

LXXIX. An Act for the Amendment of the Law 
relating to the Religious Instruction of Prison- 
ers in County and Borough Prisons in England 
and Scotland. 

LXXX. An Act for providing a further Sum to- 
wards defraying the Expenses of constructing 
Fortifications for the Protection of the Royal 
Arsenals and Dockyards and the Ports of Dover 
and bccn and of erecting a Central Ar- 
senal. 

LXXXI. An Act to amend, so far as regards Ad- 
vances for the Purposes of * ‘The Harbours and 
Passing Tolls, &c. Act, 1861,” certain of the 
Acts authorizing the Advance of Money out of 
the Consolidated Fund for carrying on Public 
bam and Fisheries and Employment of the 

oor. 

LXXXII. An Act to empower the Bishops of 
Welsh Dioceses to facilitate the making Pro- 
vision for English Services in certain Parishes 
in Wales. 

LXXXIII. An Act to define the Boundaries of 
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the Colony of British Qolumbia, and to con- 
tinue an Act to provide for the Government of 
the said Colony. 

LXXXIV. An Act to confirm certain Acts of 
Colonial Legislatures. 

LXXXV. An Act to give Relief to Persons who 
may refuse or be unwilling, from alleged con- 
scientious Motives, to be sworn in Criminal 
Proceedings in Scotland. 

LXXXVI. An Act to authorize the taking of 
Harbour Dues at Port Erin in the Isle of Man, 
in order to provide a Fund for the Improve- 
ment of the Harbour ; and for other purposes. 

LXXXVII. An Act to consolidate and amend the 
Laws relating to Savings Banks. 

LXXXVIII. An Act to enable Landed Propri- 
etors to construct Works for the Drainage and 
Improvement of Lands in Ireland. 

LXXXIX. An Act for the further Amendment of 
the Law relating to the Removal of poor Per- 
sons, Natives of Ire/and, from England. 

XC. An Act to provide for the Registration of 
Marriages in Ireland. 

XCI. An Act to extend for a further Period the 
Provisions of the Union Relief Aid Acts. 

XCII. An Act for consolidating in One Act cer- 
tain Provisions frequently inserted in Acts re- 
lating to Railways. 

XCIII. An Act for consolidating in One Act cer- 
tain Provisions frequently inserted in Acts re- 
lating to Waterworks. 

XCI1V. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Repair of Turnpike Roads in England, and 
to continue certain Turnpike Acts in Great 
Britain. 

XCV. An Act for continuing various expiring 
Acts, 

XCVI. An Act to amend the Petty Sessions 
(Jreland) Act (1851), and the Petty Sessions 
Clerks (Ireland) Act (1858). 

XCVII. An Act to enable Cities, Towns, and 
Boroughs of ‘I'wenty-five thousand Inhabitants 
and upwards to appoint Stipendiary Magistrates. 

XCVILI. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made under an Act of the Fifteenth Year 
of Her present Majesty, to facilitate Arrange- 
ments for the Relief of Turnpike Trusts. 

XCIX. An Act to apply a Sum out of the Con- 
solidated Fund and the Surplus of Ways ani 
Means to the Service of the Year One thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three, and to appro- 
priate the Supplies granted in this Session of 
Parliament. 

C. An Act to render Owners of Dogs in Scotland 
liable in certain Cases for Injuries done by their 
Dogs to Sheep and Cattle. 

CI. An Act to appoint additional Commissioners 
for executing the Acts for granting a Land Tax 
and other Rates and Taxes. 

Cll. An Act to reduce the Duty on Rum in cer- 
tain Cases. 

CIII. An Act to amend the Law in certain Cases 
of Misappropriation by Servants of the Pro- 
perty of their Masters. 

CIV. An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating 
to Blackpool, Deal and Walmer, Exmouth, 
Rosehearty, Ilfracombe, Instow, Bangor, Chat- 
ham, Bray, Dartmouth, and Nairn. 

CV. An Act to removecertain Restrictions on the 
Negotiation of Promissory Notes and Bills of 
Exchange under a limited Sum. 
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CVI. An Act to further amend the Law relating 
to the Conveyance of Land for Charitable Uses. 

CVII. An Act to indemnify such Persons in the 
United Kingdom as have omitted to qualify 
themselves for Offices and Employments, and to 
extend the Time limited for those Purposes 
respectively. 

CVIII. An Act to extend and make compulsory 
the Practice of Vaccinatjon in Scotland. 

CIX. An Act for remedying certain Defects in the 
law relating to the Removal of Prisoners in 
Scotland. 

CX. An Act to amend the Lunacy Acts in rela- 
tion to the building of Asylums for Pauper 
Lunaties. 

CXI. An Act to amend the Naval Medical Sup- 
plemental Fund Society Winding-up Act, 1861. 

CXII. An Act to regulate the Exercise of Powers 
under Special Acts for the Construction and 
Maintenance of Telegraphs. 

CXIII. An Act to prohibit the Sale and Use of 
poisoned Grain or Seed. 

CXIV. An Act to amend the Laws relating to 
Fisheries in Jreland. 

CXV. An Act to explain the Act for the Amend- 
ment of the Law relative to gratuitous Trustees 
in Scotland. 

CXVI. An Act to provide for the Appointment of 
Navy Prize Agents, and respecting their Duties 
and Remuneration. 

CXVII. An Act to amend the Nuisances Removal 
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Act for England, 1855, with respect to the 
Seizure of diseased and unwholesome Meat, 

CXVIII. An Act for consolidating in One Act 
certain Provisions frequently inserted in Acts 
relating to the Constitution and Management of 
Companies incorporated for carrying on Under- 
takings of a public Nature. 

CXIX. An Act to prevent false Representations 
as to Grants of Medals or Certificates made by 
the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 
and 1862, 

CXX. An Act for the Augmentation of certain 
Benefices, the Right of Presentation to which 
is vested in the Lord Chaneellor. 

CXXI. An Act to establish the Validity of Acts 
performed in Her Majesty’s Possessions abroad 
by certain Clergymen ordained in Foreign Parts, 
and to extend the Powers of Colonial Legis- 
latures with respect to such Clergymen. 

CXXII. An Act to enable Her Majesty in Coun- 
cil to make Alterations in the Circuits of the 
Judges, 

CXXIII. An Aet to amend the Law relating to 
District Parochial Churehes in Ireland. 

CXXIV. An Act for the more effectual Conden- 
sation of Muriatic Acid Gas in Alkali Works. 

CXXV. An Act for promoting the Revision of the 
Statute Law by repealing certain Enactments 
which have ceased to be in force or have become 
unnecessary. 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL ACTS, 


DECLARED PUBLIC, 


AND TO BE JUDICIALLY NOTICED. 


i AX Act for stopping up certain Streets and 

widening other Streets in the Borough of 

Cambridge. ; 

ii. An Act to enable the Mid-Wales Railway 
Company to raise a further Sum of Money. 

iii, An Act to grant further Powers to the Berks 
and Hants Extension Railway Company 

iv. An Act for repairing the Road from Market 
Harborough to Loughborough in the County of 
Leicester ; and for other Purposes, 

y. An Act for enabling the London and North- 
western and Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way Companies to raise further Monies for 
Purposes connected with the North Union 
Railway and the Preston and Wyre Railway, 
Harbour, and Dock ; and for other Purposes, 

vi. An Act for conferring further Powers on the 
South Staffordshire Railway Company with 
respect to their Undertaking; and for other 
Purposes. 

vii. An Act to regulate the Mode of Valuation of 
certain underground Gas Pipes or Works in 
the City of Glasgow, for the Purpose of Assess- 
ments under “ The Glasgow Police Act, 1862,” 
in conformity with the Provisions of “ The 
General Police and Improvement (Scotland) 
Act, 1862.” 

viii. An Act for lighting with Gas Leyland and 
Farington, and other Places in the Neighbour- 
hood thereof, in Lancashire. 

ix. An Act to enable the Hereford, Hay, and 
Brecon Railway Company to raise a further 
Sum of Money ; and for other Purposes. 

x. An Act to enable the Caledonian Railway Com- 
pany to make a Deviation of their Rutherglen 
and Coatbridge Branch in the County of La- 
nark ; and tor other Purposes. 

xi. An Act to enable the Scarborough Water- 
works Company to raise further Sums of 
Money ; and for other Purposes. 

xii. An Act to enable the Harrogate Gas Com- 
pany to raise additional Capital; to extend 
their Limits for supplying Gas; to repeal, 
amend, and extend the Act relating to the 
Company ; and for other Purposes. 

xiii. An Act to confer upon the Mayor, Alder- 
mer, and Burgesses of the Borough of Swansea 
further Powers for the Improvement and regu- 
lation of the Markets and Fairs in the said 
Borough, and also for commuting or disposing 
of certain Quayage and Town Dues now pay- 
able in the said Borough, and for the better 
Government and Regulation of the said Bo- 
rough. 

xiv. An Act to enable the Glasgow and South- 
western Railway Company to raise a further 
Sum of Money ; and for other Purposes. 

xv. An Act to enable the Leeds Gaslight Com- 
pany to raise a furth r Sum of Money, to ex 


tend their Limits of Supply; and for other 
Purposes. 

xvi. An Act to enable the Right Honourable 
William Earl of Lonsdale to make and maiu- 
tain a Wet Dock at Workington in the County 
of Cumberland, and a Railway therefrom to 
join the Whitehaven Junction Railway, in licu 
of the Dock or Tidal Basin and Railway autho- 
rized by “The Workington Dock Act, 1861 :” 
and for other Purposes. 

xvii. An Act for better supplying the Town ot 
Denbigh and Neighbourhood thereof with Wa- 
ter, and for other Purposes. 

xviii. An Act to incorporate the North Bierley 
Gaslight and Coke Company, Limited, and to 
make further Provision for lighting North 
Bierley and other Townships and Places in the 
Neighbourhood thereof with Gas, 

xix. An Act to repeal an Act passed in the Third 
Year of the Reign of His late Majesty King 
William the Fourth, intituled An Act for tie 
more effectually repairing and maintaining the 
Turnpike Road from Pant Evan Brook in tie 
County of Flint to Abergele in the County «/ 
Denbigh, and thence to Conway Ferry House 
tn the County of Carnarvon, 

xx. An Act for enabling the Vale of Llangollen 
Railway Company to raise additional Capital ; 
and for other Purposes. 

xxi. An Act to reduce and regulate the Capital ot 
the Van Diemen’s Land Company. 

xxii. An Act for providing a Cattle Market in 
the City of Peterborough, and for other Pur- 


poses, 

| xxiii. An Act to incorporate a Company for hol:'~ 
ing a Market and Fairs in the Town and Parisi 
of Aylesbury in the County of Buckingham ; 
and for other Purposes. 

xxiv. An Act to enable the Caledonian Railway 
Company to make a Branch Railway from 
Carstairs to join the Leadburn, Linton, and 
Dolphinton Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

xxv. An Act for enabling the Caledonian Rail- 
way Company to widen and improve certain 
Portions of their Lesmahagow Branches; tu 
make a Deviation and Extension in connection 
therewith; to substitute Bridges for certain 
level Crossings on their Main Line and on the 
Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilson Direct Raii- 
way; to alter certain Roads, improve and en- 
large certain Stations and other Works, an: 
acquire additional Lands ; and for other Pur- 

ses. 

xxvi. An Act for makinga Railway from the Glas- 
gow, Barrhead, and Neilston Direct Railway 
to Busby, witha Branch to Busby Print Works, 
in the Counties of Renfrew and Lanark ; and 
for other Purposes. 

xxvii. An Act for making a Turnpike Road from 
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Penzance to Saint Just in Penrith in the 
County of Cornwall, with Branches, and for 
Adoption, Alteration, and Improvement, for the 
Purposes thereof, of certain public Highways ; 
and for other Purposes. 

xxviii. An Act to continue the Cleeve and Eves- 
ham Turnpike Trust in the County of Glouces- 
ter, and for other Purposes. 

xxix. An Act to amend “The Hamilton Water- 
works Act, 1854,” and to authorize the raising 
of a further Sum of Money; and for other 
Purposes. 

xxx. An Act for more effectually repairing and 
improving the several Roads comprised in the 
Flint, Holywell, and Mostyn Districts of Roads; 
and for reviving and extending the Powers for 
the Construction of certain new Roads ; and 
for other Purposes. 

xxxi. An Act to extend the Time for completing 
the Cleveland Railway ; to authorize the Cleve- 
land Railway Company to raise further Sums 
of Money, and the West Hartlepool Harbour 
and Railway Company to hold additional Shares; 
and for other Purposes. 

xxxii. An Act to enable the Inverness and Aber- 
deen Junction Railway Company to extend their 
Railway from Invergordon in the County of 
Ross to Tain and Konar Bridge in the same 
County ; and for other Purposes. 

xxxiii. An Act to enable the Local Board of | 
llealth for the District of Rugby in the County 
of Warwick to provide a better Supply of | 
Water for the Inhabitants of that District and 
its Neighbourhood ; and for other Purposes. 

xxxiv. An Act for better supplying with Water 





the ‘lowns of Newcastle-upon- Tyne and Gates- 


head, and the Neighbourhood thereof, and for 
amending and consolidating the Provisions wed 
the Acts re lating to the Whittle Dean Water 
Company. 

xxxv. An Act formore effectually supplying Water 
to the Town of Great Grimsby, and several 
Places near thereto. 

xxxvi. An Act to authorize the Accrington Gas 
and Water Works Company to extend their 
Gasworks and Waterworks, and their Limits of 
Supply ; to raise additional Monies; and for 
other Purposes. 

xxxvii. An Act to authorize the Surrey Consumers | 
Gas Company to raise a further Sum of Money. 

xxxviii. An Act for more completely merging in 
the Undertaking of the Caledonian Railway 
Company the Railways known as the Granton 
Branches, and for raising Money to widen and 
improve the same, and for other Purposes. 

xxxix. An Act for continuing the ‘erm and 
amending and extending the Provisions of the 
Act relating to the Desford Turnpike Road, 
being the Road branching out of the Leicester 
and Welford Koad at Fostun Lane to the Road 
leading trom Hinckley to Ashby-de-la-Zouch at 

Osbaston Toll Gate in the County of Leicester. 

An Act for enabling the Newtown and 

Machynlleth Railway Company to raise addi- 

tional Capital ; and for other Purposes. 

xli. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 
Nottingham Gas Company, and to enable that 
Company to raise additional Lands; and for 
other Purposes. 

xlii. An Act for enabling the Cockermouth and 
Workington Railway Company to execute fur- 
ther Works; and for amending the Acts relat- 
ing to their Railway. 





xi. 





xliii. An Act for making a Tramway in the Parish 
of Portsea in the County of Southampton, and 
for other Purposes. 

xliv. An Act for extending the Limits within 
which the Maidstone Waterworks Company may 
supply Water, and tor authorizing them to pro- 
vide additional Works and to raise further 
Monies ; and for other l’urposes. 

xlv. An Act for the Improvement of the Port 
and Harbour of Dungarvan; for vesting the 
Markets of that Town in the Town Commis- 
sioners of Dungarvan, and for enabling the 
said Commissioners to extend and regulate the 
same ; for the Transfer from the Grand Jury of 
the County of Waterford to the said Commis- 
sioners of the Management of the Roads and 
Bridges in the said ‘lown ; for the Improve. 
ment of the said ‘Town; and for other Pur- 
poses, 

xlvi. An Act to authorize the Construction of a 
new public Road from Battersea to Clapham, 
and for other Purposes. 

xlvii. An Act for making an Extension of the 
Greenock and Wemyss Bay Railway in the 
County of Renfrew, and a Pier in connection 
therewith, in lieu of the Pier authorized by 
“The Greenock and Wemyss Bay Railway 
Act, 1862,” and for other Purposes. 

xlviii. An Act for making further Provision for 
the Drainage of the Marshland Smeeth and 
Fen District in the Country of Marshland in 
the County of Norfolk, and for other Purposes. 

xlix. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 

Wear Navigation and Sunderland Docks, and 
to authorize the making of additional Works, 
and for other Purposes. 

1. An Act for authorizing the Cowes and New- 
port Railway Company to raise further Monies. 

li. An Act to continue the Cheltenham Turnpike 

Trust in the County of Gloucester, and for 
other Purposes. 

lii. An Act for extending the District of the 
Local Board of Health for the District of 
Sowerby Bridge in the West Riding of the 
County of York; to enable them to contract 
for Water and supply the District therewith ; 
to amend the Acts relating to the District ; and 
for other Purposes. 

liii. An Act for repairing the Road leading from 
Burleigh Bridge in Loughborough to Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch in the County of Leicester, and also 
the Koad branching out of the said Road at 
Coleorton Church to Rempstone in the Counties 
of Leicester and Nottingham. 

liv. An Act to enable the Mersey Docks and Har- 
bour Board to extend the North River Wall at 
Liverpool, and to raise a further Sum of Money ; 
and tor other Purposes. 

lv. An Act to incorporate the Mercantile Marine 
Service Association of Liverpool, and to enable 
them the better to carry on their beneficial 
Desigus. 

Ivi. An Act to enable the Cork and Kinsale Junc- 
tion Railway Company to raise additional 
Money, and to contribute to an Hotel at Kin- 
sale; and tor other Purposes. 

lvii. An Act for more effectually lighting with 
Gas the Parishes of Gravesend, Milton, and 
Northjleet, in the County of Kent. 

lviii. An Act for the Amalgamation of the Perth 
and Dunkeld Railway Company with the Jnver- 
ness and Perth Junction Railway Company. 

lix. An Act to continue the Abergavenny Turn- 
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pike Trust, excepting certain Roads, and for 


other Purposes. 

lx. An Act to enable the Bristol and Exeter Rail- 
way Company to purchase additional Lands, 
and raise further Sums of Money; to confer 
Powers with respect to the West Somerset and 
Chard and Tauuton Railways, and other Under- 
takings ; to alter Rates and Charges; to amend 
the Acts relating to the Company; and for 
other Purposes. 

Ixi An Act to enable the Inverness and Perth 
Junction Railway Company to make Deviations 
of their authorized Line of Railway, and for 
other Purposes. 

Ixii. An Act to authorize the Mayor and Com- 
monalty and Citizens of the City of London to 
rebuild Blackfriars Bridye. 

Ixiii. An Act for the making and maintaining of 
a Bridge over the River Mersey, to be called 
“ Rixton and Warburton Bridge,” with Roads 
thereto. and for other Purposes. 

lxiv. An Act to enable the Wiitehaven, Cleater, 
and Egremont Railway Company to extend 
their Kailway from Lamplugh to join the 
Cockermouth and Workington Railway in the 
County of Cumberland ; to divert and altera 
Portion of the Frizington Branch Railway at 
Cleator Moor ; to raise turther Capital ; and for 
other Purposes. 

Ixv. An Act formaking a Railway from Fochabers 
to Garmouth, and for other Purposes. 

Ixvi. An Act for the Regulation and Management 
of cértain Railways between Seaham and Sun- 
derland in the County of Durham, the Con- 
struction of additional Railways in connection 
therewith, the Acquisition of the Lands over 
which the same are or are to be constructed, 
and for other Purposes. 

Ixvii. An Act for making a Railway from Ware- 
ham to Swanage in the County of Dorset, and 
tor other Purposes. 

Ixviii, An Act for enabling the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Citizens ot the City of Manchester 
to construct new Works and acquire additional 
Lands in connection with their Waterworks ; 
to extend their Limits of Supply; to improve 
Piccadilly in Manchester ; and tor other Pur- 
poses. 

lxix. An Act to authorize Arrangements between 
the London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway 
Company, and the Lessees of their Undertaking, 
and the Fastern Counties and London and 
Blackwall Kailway Companies, with reference 
to the Lease and Working of the London, 7il- 
bury, and Southend Railway ; and for other 
Purposes. 

Ixx. An Act for enabling the Southampton and 
Netley Railway Company to make a Deviation 
of their authorized Line of Railway; and for 
other Purposes. 

Ixxi. An Act for the better Regulation of the 
Commons of the Manor of Rusthall, and the 
Rights therein of the Freehold ‘Tenants of the 
Manor, and for other Purposes. 

Ixxii. An Act for the Improvement of Pembroke 
Township, comprising Laggotrath, Donnybrook, 
Sundymount Ringsend, and Irishtown, in the 
Barony of Dublin aud County of Dublin. 

Ixxiii. An Act for the Committal of Prisoners from 
the City and County of the City of Exeter to the 
Gaol and House of Correction for the County 
ot Devon ; and for the Sale and Disposal of the 
present Gaol and House of Correction for the 





City and County of the City of Ereter andthe 
Land belonging thereto ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxiv. An Act for the Construction by the Mid- 
land Railway Company of a new Line of Rail- 
way between London and Bedford, with Branches 
therefrom ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxy. An Act for a Lease of the Undertaking of 
the Penarth Harbour, Dock, and Railway Com- 
pany tothe Taj Vale Railway Company, and 
for other Purposes. 

Ixxvi. An Act to enable the Grand Jury of the 
County of Mayo to present and recover Arrears 
ot Grand Jury Cess upon said County, and upon 
certain Baronies thereof, in order to the Pay- 
ment of Sums due to Contractors and others. 

Ixxvii. An Act for enabling the Central Wales 
Extension Railway Company to raise adiitional 
Capital; to make working and other Agree- 
ments with the London and North-Western 
Railway Company ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxviii. An Act to enable the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses of Dublin to abandon a 
Portion of the Works authorized by “The 
Dublin Corporation Waterworks Act, 1861,” 
and to construct and maintain other Works ; 
and for other Purposes. 

Ixxix. An Act for the Amalgamation of the 
Knighton and the Central Wales Railway Com- 
panies ; for authorizing Arrangements between 
those Companies, or either of them, and the 
London and North-western Railway Company ; 
and for other Purposes, 

Ixxx. An Act to enable the Mid- Wales Railway 
Company to make a Branch Railway from the 
Mid. Wales Railway in the Parish of Saint 
Harmon in the County of Radnor to the Man- 
chester and Milford Kailway io the Parish of 
Llangurig in the County of Montgomery, and 
to enable the said Company to use the Brecon 
and Merthyr Junction Kailways ; and for other 
Purposes. 

Ixxxi, in Act to confer further Powers for em- 
banking and reclaiming trom the Sea the Estuary 
or Back Strand of 7ramore in the County of 
Waterford ; and to amend “ ‘The Tramore Eme 
bankment Act, 1852,” and “ The 7ramore Em- 
bankment Act, 1858.” 

Ixxxii. An Act to empower the Furness Railway 
Company and the Midland Railway Company 
to construct a Railway to be called ** The Fur- 
ness and Midland Kailway ;” and for other 
Purposes. 

Ixxxiii. An Act for authorizing the Sajgron Wal- 
den Railway Company to make and maintain 
Railways to the Great Eustern Railway at 
Bartlow ; to raise turther Monies; and for 
other Purposes. 

Ixxxiv. An Act tor the Reclamation from the Sea 
of Waste Lands subject to be overflowed by 
the Tide near to Horsey Jslund on the Coast of 
Essex. 

Ixxxv. An Act to enable the Bishops Waltham 
Railway Company to increase their Capital ; 
and for other Purposes. 

Ixxxvi. An Act to enable the Dublin, Wicklow, 
and Wexjord Railway Company to purchase 
Lands in the City and County of Dublin; to 
construct a Branch Railway in the County of 
Wicklow ; to raise additional Capital ; and for 
other Purposes. 

Ixxxvii. An Act for authorizing the Svockport 
District Waterworks Company to acquire exist- 
ing Waterworks within their District, and to 
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raise further Monies; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

lxxxviii. An Act to enable the Ware, Hadham, 
and Buntingford Railway Company to raise 
additional Capital ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxxix. An Act for vesting the Harbour of Bar- 
row in the County Palatine of Lancaster in the 
Furness Railway Company ; for enabling the 
said Company to construct a Dock and other 
Works at Barrow, and to raise further Capital ; 
and for other Purposes. 

xe. An Act for authorizing the Amalgamation of 
the Undertakings of divers Railway Companies 
with the Undertaking of the London and South- 
western Railway Company; and divers Ar- 
rangements between that Company and other 
Companies and Bodies ; and for other Purposes. 

xci. An Act for supplying with Gas the Villages 
of Elsecar, Wentworth, and Hoyland, and 
Parts adjacent, in the West Riding of the 
County of York. 

xcii. An Act to authorize the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Citizens of the City of Coventry in the 
County of Warwick to erect a Market House 
in the said City. 

xciii. An Act for making better Provision for the 
Management and Relief of the Poor in the 
City of Norwich and County of the same City. 

xciv. An Act for incorporating the Shipton Gas- 
light and Coke Company, and for conferring 
upon them further Powers for the Supply of 
Gas to the Township of Skipton and certain 
neighbouring Townships in the West Riding of 
the County of York. 

xev. An Act for authorizing the Stourbridge 
Railway Company to raise further Monies ; 
and for other Purposes. 

xevi. An Act for authorizing the Oswestry and 
Newtown Railway Company to make a Branch 
to Aberbechan, and to raise additional Capital ; 
and for other Purposes. 

xevii. An Act to authorize the Shrewsbury and | 

Welchpool Railway Company to raise a further 
Sum of Money ; and for other Purposes. 
xeviii. An Act to repeal an Act passed in the 
Eleventh year of the Reign of His late Ma- 
je sty King George the Fourth, intituled An Act 
jor repairing, altering, and improving the 
“Roads from Ashbourne to Sudbury, and from 
Sudbury fo Yoxall Bridge, and from Hatton 
Moor to Tutbury, and from Uttoxeter to or 
near the Village of Draycott-in-the-Clay, and 
frow \adley Plain on the late Forest or Chase 
of Needwood to Callingwood Plain on the 
same late Forest or Chase; and to make other 
Provisions in lieu thereof. 

xcix. An Act with respect to the Capital of the 
Cork and Youghal Railway Company, and to 
enable that Company to transfer their Under- 
taking. 

ce. An Act for the Improvement by the Coleraine 
Town Commissioners of the Navigation of the 
River Bann ; and for other Purposes. 

ei. An Act to authorize Arrangements between 
the Vestry and Guardians of the Poor of the 
Parish of Saint Luke in the County of Middle- 
sex for the Erection and use of a Vestry Llall 
and Offices, to amend the Acts relating to such 
Workhouse and Parish, and for other Purposes. 

cii. An Act for authorizing the Company of Pro- 
prietors of the Southampton and Itchen Float- 
ing Bridge and Roads to improve their present 
Works, and to establish a new Floating Jetty, 


and to raise further Monies; an for other 
Purposes. 

ciii. An Act to confer further Powers upon the 
Llanelly Railway and Dock Company. 

eiv. An Act to enable the Buckley Railway Com- 
pany to raise a further Sum of Money ; and for 
other Purposes. 

ev. An Act to enable the Launceston and South 
Devon Railway Company to make a Deviation 
of their authorized Line of Railway ; and for 
other Purposes. 

evi. An Act to confer further Powers upon the 
Birkenhead Improvement Commissioners, and 
to make Provisions with respect to their Mort- 
gage Debts and to enable them to raise further 
Monies ; and for other Purposes. 

evii. An Act to authorize the Construction of a 
Pier at Portbury in the County of Somerset, 
and of a Railway therefrom to the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway near Bristol, with a Branch 
Railway to Portishead ; and for other Purposes, 

eviii. An Act to confer further Powers on the 
Cockermouth, Keswick, and Penrith Railway 
Company in relation to their Undertaking ; to 
enable the London and North-western and the 
Stocktonand Darlington Railway Companies to 
subscribe thereto; and for other Purposes 
relating thereto, and to the Cockermouth and 
Workington Railway. 

eix. An Act for authorizing the making and 
maintaining of Lines of Railway to connect the 
Andover and Redbridge Railway with the 
London and South-western Railway ; and for 
the Amalgamation of the Andover and Red- 
bridge Railway with the London and South- 
western Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

ex. An Act to incorporate a Company for making 
a Railway from the London and North-western 
Railway to Newport Pagnell, with Powers to 





purchase the Newport Pagnell Canal. 

|exi. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
Docks at Tranmere Pool in the County of 
Chester. 

exii. An Act to incorporate the Great Yarmouth 
Gas Company, and make further Provisions for 
lighting the Town of Great Yarmouth and cer- 
tain neighbouring Places with Gas. 

exiii. An Act for the Amalgamation of the West 
Midland Railway Company with the Great 
Western Railway Company; and for other 
Purposes, 

exiv. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Aschurch and Evesham Railway of the Midland 
Railway Company, in the Parish of Saint Law- 
rence, Evesham, in the County of Worcester, to 
the Redditch Railway at Redditch, with a 
Branch to the West Midland Railway ; and for 
other Purposes. 

exy. An Act for regulating the Capital and De- 
benture Debt of the Charing Cross Railway 
Company ; and for authorizing the Amalgama- 
tion of that Company with the South-eastern 
Railway Company ; and for other Purposes. 

exvi. An Act to alter the Line of the /etter- 
kenny Railway in the County of Donegal ; to 
extend and enlarge the Powers of the Act re- 
lating to that Railway ; and to authorize cer- 
tain Arrangements with the Londonderry and 
Lough Su illy Railway Company ; and for other 
Purposes. 

exvii. An Act for enabling the Local Board of 
Health for the District of Rotherham ana Kim- 
berworth in the West Riding of the County of 
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York to construct and maintain an improved 
System of Waterworks for the Supply of the 
District and adjacent Places with Water ; and 
for enabling the Board to purchase the existing 
Markets and Fairs within the District, and to 
establish new Markets and Fairs within the 
District, and to purchase and extinguish Dues 
and Duties paid and collected within the Town 
of Rotherham ; and for amending Acts relating 
to the District ; and for other Purposes. 

exviii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Loudon and South-western Railway to Seaton, 
otherwise Seaton-with- Beer, in the County of 
Devon ; and for other Purposes. 

exix. An Act for the Consolidation of the Acts 
relating to the Port and Harbour of the Town 
and County of Southampton, and of the Acts 
relating to the Southampton Pier, and for con- 
stituting One United Body or Harbour Board 
for such Port, Harbour, and Pier, with further 
Powers. 

exx. An Act for the Amalgamation of the Swan- 
sea and Neath Railway Company with the Vale 
of Neath Railway Company, and for authorizing 
the Vale of Neath Railway Company to make a 
further Line of Railway, and to raise further 
Monies ; and for other Purposes. - 

exxi. An Act for the Improvement of Blackrock, 
Monkstown, and Booterstown in the Baronies of 
Dublin and Rathdown and County of Dublin. | 

exxii. An Ac: for the Amalgamation of the Stock- : 
ton and Darlington Railway Company with the 
North-eastern Railway Company ; and for other | 
Purposes. 

exxiii. An Act to grant further Powers to the | 
Belfast, Holywood, and Bangor Railway Com- | 
pany, and to extend the Time for the Comple- 
tion of their Undertaking ; to authorize Con- | 
tributions towards a Quay and other Works at 
Bangor ; and for other Purposes. 

exxiv. An Act to enable the Devon Valley Rail- | 
way Company to create Preference Shares ; to | 
reduce the Capital of the Company ; and for | 
other Purposes. | 

exxv. An Act to create a further Term in so} 
much of the Newcastle-upon- Tyne and Carlisle 
Turnpike Road as is within the County of North- 
unberland ; to repeal, amend, and extend the 
Powers of the Act relating to the said Road ; 
and for other Purposes. 

exxvi. An Act to enable the Merthyr, Tredegar, 
and Abergavenny Railway Company to raise an 
additional Sum of Money, and to execute fur- 
ther Works ; and for other Purposes. 

*xxvii. An Act to authorize the Leominster and | 
Kington Railway Company to enter into Work- | 
ing Arrangements with, and to lease or sell | 
their Railway to the West Midland Railway } 
Company ; and for other Purposes. 

exxvili. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
a Railway in the County of Anglesey, to 
called “The Anglesey Central Railway ;”’ and 
for other Purposes. 

exxix. An Act fer authorizing the Okehampton 
Railway Company to extend their Railway from 
Okehampton to the Launceston and South Devon 
Railway near Lidford, and to raise further 
Monies ; and for other Purposes. 

exxx. An Act to enable the Dulas Vailey Mineral 
Kailway Company to deviate Portions of their 
authorized Line ; to make a Railway to Brecon ; 
to change the name of the Company ; and for 
other Purposes. 





exxxi. An Act to grant further Powers to the 
Watford and Rickmansworth Railway Com- 
pany. 

exxxii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Bristol and Birmingham Line of the Midland 
Railway at Stonehouse to Nailsworth in the 
County of Gloucester. 

exxxiii. An Act to extend the Time for the Com- 
pletion of the Athenry and Ennis Junction 
Railway ; and for other purposes. 

exxxiv. An Act to empower the Ringwood, Christ- 
church, and Bournemouth Railway Company 
to extend their Railway to Bournemouth ; and 
for other purposes. 

exxxv. An Act to extend the Term and amend 
the Provisions of the Act relating to the Turn- 
pike Road trom Wakefield to Aberford in the 
County of York. 

exxxvi. An Act to grant further Powers to the 
West Midland Railway Company, and to enable 
them to make a Branch Railway in the County 
of Glamorgan ; and for other purposes. 

exxxvii. An Act to enable the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company to make a 
Railway from Dorking to Leatherhead ; and for 
other Purposes. 

exxxviii. An Act to authorize the Mid-Kent Rail- 
way Company to raise a further Sum of Money. 

exxxix. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
Railways in Glamorganshire, to be called “ The 
Ogmore Valley Railways.” 

exl. An Act to alter and amend the Acts relating 
to the Lands Improvement Company. 


' exli. An Act for authorizing the Aberystwith and 


Welsh Coast Railway Company to make and 
maintain further Lines of Railway and other 
Works, and to make arrangements with other 
Companies, and to raise further Monies; and 
for other Purposes. 

exlii. An Act to enable the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company to make 
Extensions and Alterations of their Railways 
authorized by “The Loudon, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway (New Lines) Act, 1862,” 
and other Works ; and for other Purposes. 

exliii. An Act to authorize the Tendring Hundred 
Railway Company to extend their railway to 
Weeley and Walton in Essex. 

exliv. An Act to enable the Tees Conservancy 
Commissioners to purchase additional Lands; 
to alter existing and impose new Tolls, Rates, 
and Duties; to confer additional Powers for 
raising Money ; to repeal and amend the exist- 
ing Acts of the Commissioners ; to conter ad- 
ditional Powers ; and for other Purposes. 

exlv. An Act to enable the West Shropshire 
Mineral Railway Company to make a deviation 
and a New Railway, and to make Agreements 
with other Companies ; and for other Purposes. 

exlvi. An Act to enable the South Yorkshire 
Railway and River Dun Company to alter their 
authorized Line ; to purchase the Barnsley Coal 
Railway ; and for other Purposes relating to the 
same Company. 

exlvii. An Act to grant to the Great Northern 
Railway Company certain Powers with respect 
the Stockport and Woodley Junction, Cheehire 
Midland, Stock port, Timperley, and Altrincham 
Junction, West Cheshire, and Manchester South 
Junction and Altrincham Railways; and for 
other Purposes. 

exlviii. An Act to enable the Glasgow and South- 
western Railway Company to use the Railway 
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of the Ayr and Maybole Junction Railway Com- 
pany, and for other Purposes relating to that 
Railway. 

exlix. An Act to enable the Scottish Central Rail- 
way Company to make Branches to Plean 
Mineral Fields; and for other Purposes. 

cl. An Act to repeal an Act passed in the Seventh 
and Eighth Years of the Reign of His Majesty 
King George the Fourth, intituled An Act for 
more effectually repairing and improving the 
Road from Standedge in Saddleworth in the 
County of York to Oldham in the County of 
Lancaster, and other Roads in the said County 
of York, and for making and maintaining Two 
new Branches to communicate therewith, and 
granting more effectual Powers in lieu thereof ; 
and for other Purposes. 

eli. An Act for enabling the Great Western Rail- 
way Company to construct a Railway from their 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Dudley \.ine 
in the Parish of West Bromwich to the South 
Staffordshire Railway in the Parish of Tipton | 
in the County of Staford; and for other 
Purposes. 

elii. An Act for making a Railway from the Lon- 
don and North-western Kailway at Boxmoor to 
Hemel Hempsted in the County of Hertford ; 
and for other purposes. 

cliii. An Act to grant further Powers to the Port- | 
adown, Dungannon, and Omagh Junction Lail- | 
way Company; to amend the Acts relating to 
the Company ; and for other Purposes. 

cliv. An Act for regulating the Vebenture Debt 
and Capital of the West Hartlepool Harbour 
and Railway Company; and for other Pur- 

ses. 

elv. An Act to repeal an Act passed in the Fourth 
Year of the Reign of His Majesty King George 
the Fourth, intituled An Act for repairing the 
Roads from the Borough of Vamworth in the 
Counties of Stafford and Warwick to the Town | 








of Ashby-de-la-Zouch in the County of Lei- | 


cester, and from Harrington Bridge (heretofore | 


Sawley Ferry) in the said County of Leicester | 


to a Turnpike Gate at or near the End of 
Swarcliffe Lane leading to Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
aforesaid; and for granting more effectual 
powers in lieu thereof. 

elvi, An Act for continuing the Term and 
amending and extending the Provisions of the 
Act relating to the Road from the Bottom of 
Kirkgate to the Bottom of Westgate. both in the 
Parish of Wakefield in the West Riding of the 
County of York, and to make other Provisions 
in lieu thereof. 

elvii. An Act to enable the Glasgow and South- 
western Railway Company to make a Junction 
Line of Railway to connect the Glasgow and 
Paisley Joint Line of Railway with the Paisley 
and Renfrew Railway and other Works; and 
for other Purposes. 

elviii. An Act to authorize the North Stajord- 
shire Railway Company to make certain Rail- 
Railways at Burton-upon- Trent, and from their 
Railway at Burslem to their Kailway at Ched- 
dleton, and to acquire Station Lands at Burton 
and Uttoxeter ; and for other Purposes. 

elix. An Act for incorporating « The Teign Valley 
Railway Company,” and for author'zing them 
to make and maintain “ The Teign Vailey 
Railway ;” and for other Purposes. 





elx. An Act to authorize the Construction of a 


Railway of Ireland to the Town of Ballagha- 
derreen ; and for other Purposes. 

elxi. An Act for enabling the Law Life Assur- 
ance Society to sue and be sued in their own 
Name ; and for making further Provision with 
respect to the Investment of their Monies; and 
for other Purposes. 

elxii. An Act to enable the Galway Town Im- 
provement Commissioners to construct Water- 
works, and obtain a Supply of Water for the 
Town of Galway ; and for other Purposes, 

elxiii. An Act to revive the Powers for the 
Purchase of Lands, and to extend the Time for 
the completion of Works, authorized by “ ‘The 
Milford Haven Dock and Railway Act, 1860 ;” 
and for other Purposes. 

elxiv. An Act to authorize the Great North of 
Scotland Railway Company to construct a 
Railway to connect their Railway with the 
Scottish North-eastern Railway at Aberdeen. 

elxv. An Act to enable the Metropolitan Railway 
Company to acquire certain additional Lands 
for the Purposes of their Undertaking ; and 
for other Purposes. 

elxvi. An Act to enable the Carmarthen and 
Cardigan Railway Company to extend their 
Railway from Newcastle- Emlyn to Cardigan, 

elxvii. An Act to enable the Bradford, Wakejield, 
and Leeds Railway Company to make a Rail- 
way to Methley in the West Riding of the 
County of York ; and for other Purposes. 

elxviii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Great Western Railway at Radstock to Bristol, 
together with Branches therefrom to Camerton 
and other Places ; and for other Purposes. 

elxix. An Act for extending the Limits within 
which the Lowestoft Water, Gas, and Market 
Company may supply Water and Gas, and for 
authorizing them to raise further Monies ; and 
for other Purposes, 

elxx. An Act for extending the Banff, Portsoy, 
and Strathisla Railway to Portyurdon; and 
for other Purposes. 

elxxi. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Aberdare Railway in the Parish of Aberdare in 
the County of Glamorgan, with a Branch there- 
from, to be called “The Dare Valley Rail- 
way ;” and for other Purposes. 

elxxii. An Act to authorize the Hammersmith 
and City Railway Company to make another 
Junction with the Great Western Railway ; 
and for other Purposes. 

elxxiii. An Act to extend the Time for making 
the Uxbridge and Rickmansworth Railway. 

elxxiv. An Act for incorporating a Company for 
making a Railway in the Counties of Warwics, 
Stafford, and in the City and County of the 
City of Lichfield, to be called “ The Birming- 
ham and Sutton Coldfield Extension Kailway ;” 
and for other Purposes. 

elxxv. An Act to authorize the Construction of a 
Tramroad from the South-eastern Railway at 
Hastings to Hastings Uarbour. 

elxxvi. An Act to provide additional Powers for 
the Completion of certain Approach Roads to 
Wexford Free Bridge; and for other Pur- 
poses 

elxxvii. An Act to empower the London and 
North-western Railway Company to make new 
Branch Kailways, and to abandon Part of the 
Chelford and Knutsford Line of their Railway ; 
and for other Purposes. 


Railway from the Midland Great Western | elxxviii, An Act for making a Railway from the 
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Great Eastern Railway at Mistley to Waiton- 
on-the-Naze in the County of Essex; and for 
other Purposes. 

elxxix. An Act to enable the Bala and Dolgelley | 
Railway Company to construct additional 
Works at Dolgelley in the County of Merioneth ; | 
to amend the Acts relating to the Company ; 
and to authorize certain Arrangements with | 
the Aberystwith and Welsh Coast Railway 
Company ; and for other Purposes. 

elxxx. An Act for incorporating the Frieston 
Reclamation Company; and tor authorizing | 
them to reclaim certain Lands in the Estuary | 
of the Wash; and for other Purposes. 

elxxxi. An Act for authorizing the Madras Irri- 
gation and Canal Company to keep separate ! 
Accounts ; and for other Purposes. 

elxxxii. An Act for the Construction by the Mid- | 
land Railway Company of a new Railway in | 
the City of Bristol ; and tor other Purposes, 

elxxxiii. An Act for enabling the Midland Rail- | 
way Company to construct new Railways and 
Works, and to acquire additional Lands in the 
West Riding of the County of York, and in the | 
Counties of Derby, Warwick, Leicester, Glou- | 
cester, the City of Worcester. Nottingham, the 
Town of Nottingham, and Northampton ; and | 
for other Purposes, 

elxxxiv. An Act to enable “The Trustees of 
Newhaven Harbour and Ouse Lower Naviya- 
tion” to form a new Cut for diverting the | 
Channel of the River Ouse, and to construct a 
Road, ‘Tramway, and other Works for the Im- 
provement of the said Harbour and Navigation ; 
aud for other Purposes. 

elxxxv. An Act for making Railways from the | 
Worcester and Hereford Line of the West! 
Midland Railway Company through the Forest 
of Dean to the Coleford, Monmouth, Usk, and 
Poutypool Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

elxxxvi. An Act to enable the Co/ne Valley and | 
Halstead Railway Company to increase their 
Capital, to use Part of the Great Eastern Rail- | 
way at Haverhill; and tor other Purposes with 
respect to the same Company. 

elxxxvii. An Act to authorize the Edinburgh 
Water Company to introduce an additional 
Supply of Water to the City of Edinburgh and 
Town and Port of Leith and Places adjacent ; 
and for other Purposes. 

elxxxviii. An Act to enable the Banff, Macduff, 
and Turriff, Extension Railway Company to 
extend their Railway from the Bridge of Banff 
to the [larbour of Macduff ; and for other Pur- 
poses, 

elxxxix. An Act to authorize the Formartine and 
Buchan Railway Company to abandon the 
authorized Extension to Fraserburgh, and to 
make another Line instead thereof; also to 
make a new Road in connection with the Peter- 
head Extension ; and for other Purposes. 

exc. An Act to amend “The Great Eastern 
Railway Act, 1862,” and to confer Powers in 
reference to the Undertakings of the Great 
Eastern, the Waveney Valley, the Lynn and 
Hunstanton, and the Bishop Stortford, Dun- 
mow, and Braintree Railways ; aud for other 
Purposes. 

exci. An Act to enable the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company to extend their Railway from 
Spalding to the Great Eastern Railway at 
March in Cambridgeshire. 

excii. An Act to enable the London, Brighton, 





and South Coast Railway Company to make a 
new Line of Railway at Croydon, and a Tram- 
way at Newhaven; to acquire additional Lands; 
and for other Purposes. 

exciii. An Act to amend “ The Lynn and Sutton 
Bridge Railway Act, 1861.” 

exciv. An Act to authorize the North British 
Railway Company to raise more Money ; and 
an Amalgamation with them of the Wansbeck 
Railway Company ; and for other Purposes. 

excv. An Act for making a Railway from a Point 
near to Eskbank Station on the Line of the 
Hawick Branch of the North British Railway 
to Springfield in the Parish of Lasswade and 
County of Edinburgh, to be called “The Esk 
Valley Railway ;” and for other Purposes. 

excvi. An Act to enable the Brecon and Merthyr 
Tydfil Junction Railway Company to make a 
Deviation from the Line of Railway first 
authorized by “ The Brecon and Merthyr Rail- 
way Act, 1862,” and to improve the Access to 
their Brecon Station ; and for other Purposes. 

exevii. An Act for making and maintaining 
Bridges over the River Thames at Hampton 
aud Shepperton ; and for other Purposes, 

exeviii. An Act for the Amalgamation of the 
South Wales Railway Company with the Great 
Western and West Midiand Railway Com- 
panies ; and for other Purposes. 

excix. An Act for incorporating a Company, and 
for making and maintaining the Ely Valley 
Extension Railway; and for other Purposes. 

ec. An Act to revive the Powers for the Pur- 
chase of Land, and for the Completion of the 
Milford Railway, and to raise further Capital, 
and to authorize Agreements with other Com- 
panies ; and for other Purposes. 

eci. An Act for making a Railway from Defyn- 
nock to Llandovery ; and for other Purposes. 

ecii. An Act for making a Railway to complete 
the connection between the Brecon and Mer- 
thyr Tydfil Junction Railway and the Rumney 
Railway ; for enabling the Brecon and Merthyr 
Tydfil Junction Railway Company to acquire 
the Rumney Railway; for facilitating the 
Transmission of Traffic over, from, and at the 
Rhymney Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

eciii. An Act to enable the Kettering and Thrap- 
stone Railway Company to extend their autho- 
rized Line of Railway to Huntingdon, with a 
Branch Railway at Huntingdon; to change 
their Name ; to authorize them to use certain 
Stations and Portions of Railway of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company and the Great 
Northern Railway Company; and to make 
Tratfic Arrangements with the Midland Rail- 
way Company and the Great Northern Railway 
Company ; and for other Purposes. 

eciv. An Act to enable the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway Company to extend their Rail- 
way to Greenwich ; to improve the Communi- 
cation with the Victoria Station ; and to exe- 
eute certain other Works in connection with 
their Undertaking, 

eev. An Act for authorizing the Tottenham and 
Hampstead Junction Railway Company to make 
and maintain an additional Line of Railway, 
and to raise further Monies ; and for other Pur- 

ses. 

eevi. An Act for the better Regulation of the 
Traffic in the Streets of the City of London, 
and for the Prevention of Obstructions therein. 

cevii. An Act for making and maintaining Rail- 
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ways from Birkenhead and Poulton-cum-Sea- 
combe to Hoylake in the County of Chester. 

eeviii. An Act for increasing the Capital of and 
conferring further Powers on the West London 
Extension Railway Company ; amending their 
Acts; providing for the Dissolution of the 
West London Railway Company ; and for other 
Purposes. 

ecix. An Act for the Amalgamation of the Hi- 
bernian Mine Company with the Wicklow Cop- 
per Mine Company (Limited) ; and for other 
Purposes. 

ecx. An Act to enable the Morayshire Railway 
Company to raise additional Capital; and for 
other Purposes. 

eexi. An Act to incorporate a Company for mak- 
ing a new Bridge from Putney to Fulham ; 
and for other Purposes. 

eexii. An Act to amend the Act and enlarge the 
Powers of Boneilli’s Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany (Limited). 

cexiii. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
Railways and other Works for improving the 
Railway Communication between Edinburgh 
and Perth vid the Firth of Forth; and for 
other Purposes. 

cexiv. An Act for more effectually making, main- 
taining, and keeping in repair the Roads, High- 
ways, and Bridges within the Counties of Elgin 
and Nairn ; and for other Purposes. 

ecxv. An Act for repairing, amending, and main- 
taining the Public Roads and Bridges .in the 
County of Haddington. 

ecxvi. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Town of Hadlow in the County of Kent to the 
Sevenoaks, Maidstone, and Tunbridge Railway 
in the Parish of Jghtham in the aforesaid 
County ; and for other Purposes. 

ecxvii. An Act for conferring additional Powers 
on the London and North western Railway 
Company for the Construction of Works, and 
otherwise in relation to their own Undertaking 
and the Undertakings of other Companies ; and 
for other Purposes. 

ecxviii. An Act to enable the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Kailway Company to make 
new Lines of Kailway to Mitcham, Sutton, and 
Tovting, in Surrey, and to connect the same 
with other Railways; and for other Purposes. 

ecxix. An Act for authorizing the Construction of 
a Dock and Railways and other Works upon 
or near Neyland Pill at Milford Haven in the 
County of Pembroke ; and tor other Purpuses. 

ecxx. An Act to authorize the Construction of a 
Railway in the County of Northampton, to be 
called “The Northampton and Banbury June- 
tton Railway ;” and for other Purposes. 

ecxxi. An Act to enable the North-eastern Rail- 
way Company to construct Branch Railways at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Starbeck; and for 
other Purposes. 

eexxii. An Act for making a Railway from Peter- 
borough to Thorney, Wisbeach, and Sutton ; 
and for other Purposes. 

ecxxiii. An Act to vest the Undertaking of the 
Dundee and Perth and Aberdeen Railway 
Junction Company, and their Interest in the 
Dundee and Newtyle Railway, in the Scottish 
Central Railway Company ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

cexxiv. An Act to enable the Waterford and 
Passage Kailway Company to extend their 





Railway to the South-west Shore of the Estuary 
of the River Suir at Passage, and in connection 
therewith to establish, make, and maintain 
Ferries on or across the said Estuary ; and for 
other Purposes. 

ecxxv. An Act to authorize the Great Eastern 
Railway Company to run Steam Vessels be- 
tween Harwich and certain Foreign Ports. 

eexxvi. An Act to authorize the North ritish 
Railway Company to run Steam Vessels be- 
tween Port Carlisle and Silloth and Belfast. 

eexxvii. An Act to confer further Powers on the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company with reference to the widening and 
Improvement of the Pimlico Railway ; and for 
other Purposes. 

eexxviii. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
constructing Docks, Warehouses, and other 
Works in the Parish of Saint Mary, Battersea, 
in the County of Surrey. 

eexxix. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
a Railway from Newry to Carlingford Lough, 
and of a Pier and other Works in connection 
therewith, 

ecxxx, An Act for making a Railway from the 
West Cornwall Railway at or near Saint Erth 
to the Town of Saint Jves in the County of 
Cornwall ; and for other Purposes. 

ecxxxi. An Act to unite and amalgamate the 
Undertaking of the Dundee and Arbroath Rail- 
way Company with the Undertaking of the 
Scottish North-eastern Railway Company, and 
to regulate the Management of and confer 
additional Powers on the united Company ; and 
for other Purposes. 

eexxxii. An Act for changing the Name of the 
Isle of Wight Eastern Section Railway Com- 


pany, and for authorizing them to make and 
maintain Railways (the Central Lines) in Ex- 


tension of their authorized Railways (the 
Eastern Lines), and to raise Monies for the 
Purpose, and to make Arrangements with other 
Companies ; and for other Purposes. 

eexxxiii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Trish North-western Railway at Dundalk to 
Greenore in the County of Louth ; and for other 
Purposes. 

ecxxxiv. An Act for incorporating a Company 
for making a Railway from the Sidmouth Kail- 
way, near Tipton, to Budleigh-Salterton ; and 
for other Purposes. 

eexxxv. An Act for making Railways in the 
County of Northumberland from the Wansbeck 
Railway in the Parish of Hartburn tothe Parish 
of Ford, and thence to the Berwick and Ke/so 
Branch of the North-eastern Railway ; and for 
other Purposes. 

eexxxvi. An Act to empower the Jrish North- 
western Railway Company to extend thea 
Railway along the Quays of Dundalk ; and for 
other Furposes. 

ecxxxvii. An Act toauthorize the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Railway Company to make a Railway 
to South Queensferry, with subsidiary Branches 
and Works ; and for other Purposes. 

eexxxviii. An Act to enable the North-eastern 
Railway Company to construct a Railway from 
the Hull and Selby Railway at Saddlethorpe 
to the authorized Line of the South Yorkshire 
Railway near Thorne, with Two Branches 
therefrom ; to raise additional Capital ; and 
for other Purposes. 
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a. AX Act to continue an Act for extending | 
the Time during which the Trustees of the 

late Sir Gilbert Stirling of Mansfield, Baronet, | 

were authorized to purchase Lands to be en- | 

tailed in the Terms declared by certain Trust | 

Deeds executed by him; and for other Pur- 


ses, 

2 An Act for making Provision with respect to | 
the Interests of Sir Henry Meux, Baronet, in 
the Business of the Horse Shoe Brewery. 

3. An Act to modify the Condition of Residence | 
at Haverholme Priory contained in the Will of | 
the late Sir Jenison William Gordon, Baronet, 
in so far as such Condition affects the present | 
or any future Infant Tenant in Tail under the | 
Limitations of the same Will. 

4. An Act for a Re-settlement of Estates devised | 
by the Will of the Right Honourable Sir Arthur | 
Ingram Aston deceased. 

6. An Act to amend “ The Fife Estates Improve- | 
ment Act, 1858 ;” to authorize the Exchange | 
of the entailed Estate of Ardgye in the County | 
of Elgin tor the Lands of Westerton in the ' 


same County, to be entailed in lieu thereof; 
and for other Purposes. 

6. An Act for enabling Agricultural Leases to be 
granted of the Estates called the Bolton Es- 
tates, entailed by an Act of the Twenty-seventh 
Year of the Reign of His Majesty King Henry 
the Eighth; and for enabling, with the sanc- 
tion of the Court of Chancery, the granting of 
Building and Mining and Improvement Leases, 
and for enabling the Partition and Sale of the 
same Estates. 

7. An Act for the better Management of the 
Estates annexed to the Earldom of Arundel ; 
and for the Sale of certain Parts of the same 
Estates, and for other Purposes, the Short Title 
whereof is “ The Ariundel Estates Act, 1863.” 

8. An Act for enlarging and extending the Powers 
given by “ Wyndham’s Estate Act, 1854,” of 
or over divers Freehold, Copyhold, and Lease- 
hold Estates devised by or subject to the Limi- 
tations of the Will of the Right Honourable 
George Obrien Earl of Egremont deceased. 











